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ALL  THE  YBAR  ROUJJD, 


(^Conducted  by 


of  their  canes,  and  looking  very  much  as  if 
they  coi^iclerQd,  th^mse^ve^  as  flies  in  amber, 
neithei*  ^ch  nor  rare,'  aad'm)ndering  how  the 
dea<^  th^y  got  theje.  As  siabless  as  chimneys 
in  summer,  seemingly,  are  these  poor  strongmen 
done  up  in  scarlet  blanketing,  i^th  tiireehlsifv 
pence  a  day  spending  money,  and  nobody  to  kill, 
and  severely  punished  B^  lUo^^  mali^tntibea  if 
they  take  to  jumping  upon  policemen,  or  break- 
ing civilians'  heads  with  the  bucklis  of  their 
belts,  through  their  weariness.  Aggravated 
assaults,  says  the  magistrate,  as  he  adgxus  their 
mittimus,  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Anything  else  in  Hyde  Park  at  this  high  tide 
of  the  season?  Much:  only  a  score  of  pages 
would  be  required  to  describe  the  scene.  All  is 
here— the  prologue,  the  drama^  the  epilogue ;  for 
here  is  Life.  Life  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder :  not  only  in  earliest 
youth  and  extreme  old  age,  in  comely  virtue  and 
ruddled  vice,  in  wisdom  and  folly,  complacency 
and  discontent;  but— look  yonder,  far  beyond 
the  outer  fringe— in  utter  want  and  misery. 
There,  under  the  trees,  the  ragged  woman  opens 
her  bundle,  and  distributes  among  her  callous 
brood  the  foul  scraps  she  has  begged  at  area 
gates,  or  picked  from  gutters.  There,  on  the 
sunny  sward  the  shoeless  tramp  sprawls  on  his 
brawny  back,  grinning  in  impudent  muscularity 
from  the  windows  of  his  tatters  in  the  very  face  of 
well-dressed  Respectability  passing  shuddering 
by.  And  the  whole  "  huge  foolish  whirligig  where 
kugs  and  be^ars,  angels  and  demons,  and  stars 
and  street-sweepings  chaotically  whirled,"  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  surreys  and  plies  his  eternal  task. 
Where  is  my  Faustus  ?  There— I  cannot  read 
the  German.  Here  is  Monsieur  Henri  Blaze's 
Erench  interpretation  of  the  mystic  utterances 
of  the  Esprit  de  la  Terre,  "  Dans  les  flots  de  la 
vie,  dans  I'orage  de  Paction,  je  monte  et  descends, 
flotteid  et  1^ :  naissance,  tombeau,  mer  ^temelle, 
tissu  changeant,  vie  wdente :  c'est  ainsi  je 
travaille  sur  le  bruyant  metier  du  temps,  et  tisse 
le  manteau  vivaut  de  la  Divinity."  Sufficiently 
weak,  limp,  and  wishy-washy,  is  this  iiench 
Faustus  of  Monsieur  Henri  Blaze,  T  wot.  It 
savours  of  absinthe,  and  an  estaminet  where  they 
charge  nothing  for  stationery.  Turn  I  now  to 
another,  and  immeasurably  greater  translator : 
In  BeiDg*s  flood,  in  Action's  storm 
I  walk  and  work,  above  beneath 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion  . 
Birth  and  Death, 
Ah  infinite  ocean ; 
A  seizing  and  giving 
ThaflMoffiving 

'Xis  Uras  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thoa  seest  him  by. 

**0f  twenty  millions,"  asks  the  author  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  "that  have  read  and  spouted  this 
thunderspeech  of  the  Erd  Gfeist,  are  there  yet 
twenty  of  us  that  have  leariied  lie  meaning 
thereof?"  But,  Sage,  is  riot  the  Spirit  of  Earth 
the  Spirit  of  Nature  P    Is  not  Life  the  warp 


the  "Roaring  Loom  of  Time,"  the  shuttle  of 
production  is  always  plying,  apd^jghat  is  Na- 
ture :  a  field,  a  flower,  ashelj^  a  seaWeedf  a  bird's 
fea|;her,  but  the  woven  garment  thai  We  see 
God  by? 

.'When  Hum^ity  begins  to  fade  out  of  Hyde 
Parkj  and  goeslbome  to  dinner,  or  to  brood  by 
the  ingle  nook,  dinnerlefls,  f  r  betakes  itself  to 
other  holes  and  comers  where  it  ma^  languish, 
panting,  until  bread  or  death  come ;  when  only 
a  few  idlers  are  to  be  met  in  the  Ring,  ^r 
Rotten  Row,  or  on  the  Knightsbridge  road,  you 
sometimes  see  a  solitary  horsewoman.  She  is 
Quite  Alone.  No  groom  follows :  no  passing 
dandy  ventures  to  bow,  much  less  to  accost,  or 
condescends  to  'grin  as  sMe  passes.  A  spare 
slight  little  woman  enough,  not  in  her  first 
youth^not  in  he^:  second  yet;  but,  just  entre 
chien  et  loup,  between  the  lights  of  beauty  at 
blind  man's  holiday  time,  she  might  be  Yenus. 
She  wears  a  very  plain  doth  habit,  .and  a  man's 
hat.  I  mean  the  chimney-pot.  She  has  a  veil 
often  down.  Great  masses  of'  brown  hair  are 
neatly  screwed  under  het  hi&t.  She  rides  easily, 
quietly,  undemonstratively.  '  If  her  habit  blow 
aside  you  may  see  a  neat  boot  and  a'faultless  ankle, 
wreatiied  in  white  drapery,  but  no  sign  of  the 
cloth  and  chamois  leather  riding  trouser  affecta- 
tion. She  carries  a  light  switch  with  an  ivory 
handle,  which  she  never  uses.  That  tall  lustrous 
black  mare  never  came  out  of  a  livery  stable  you 
may  be  sure.  She  pats  and  pets,  and  makes  much 
of  her,  and  very  placidly  she  paces  beneath  her 
light  weight.  The  groom  keeps  his  distance; 
she  is  always  alone :  quite  alone. 

''Who  the  doose  is  that  woman  on  the  black 
mare,  one  sees  wheir  everybody  else  has  left  the 
Row?"  asks  Faineant  number  one  of  Faineant 
number  two  at  the  Club. 

"  Sure  I  don't  know.    Seen  her  hundreds  of 
times.    Ask  Tom  Fibbs.    He  knows  everybody." 
Tom  Eibbs  is  asked,  and  takes  a  "sensation 
header"  at  a  guess. 

"  That's  the  Princess  Ogurzi,  who  was  knouted 
at  the  office  of  the  Secret  Police,  by  Count  QrlofPs 
private  secretary  and  two  sergeants  of  the  In- 
nailofiTsky  guards,  for  sending  soundings  of  the 
harbour  of  Hdsingfors  to  Sir  Charles  Napier." 

"Won't  do,  Fibbs.  Try  again.  The  Princess 
Ogurzi  died  at  Spa  the  year  before  last,  and  the 
whole  story  about  the  knout  turned  out  to  be  a 
hoax." 

"Then  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answers  Tom 
Fibbs  (who  is  never  disconcerted  when  detected 
in  a  Action)  ;  "I  give  her  up  in  despair.  I've 
been  trying  to  find  out  who  she  is,  for  months. 
She  is  always  alone;  quite  alone.  A  Broughson 
meets  her  at  Apaley  House,  and  the  groom  takes 
her  mare  away.  I  asked  him  one  day  who  she 
was,  and  he  called  me  Paul  Pry,  and  threatened 
to  knock  me  down.  She  dmes,  sometimes, 
quite  alone,  at  the  Castlemaine  Hotel  in  Bond- 
street.  The  waiters  think,  either  that  she's  a 
duchess,  or  that  she's  mad.  She's  the  only  woman 
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Castlemaine,  but  nobody  dares  to  be  rude  to  her. 
I've  seen  her  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Rich- 
mond, at  Greenwich,  at  Brighton,  at  Ventnor, 
in  Paris,  always  qnite  alone.  She's  an  enigma. 
She's  a  Sphinx." 

"Is  she  demi-monde  ?"    Thus,  one  Insolent. 

"Nobody  knows.  Nobody  ever  presumes  to 
speak  to  her,  and  she  never  was  seen  to  speak 
to  anybody  save  her  groom  and  the  waiters. 
She  goes  to  the  Opera;  to  the  theatres;  always 
quite  alone.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  that  woman 
would  turn  up  at  a  prize  fight :  alone.  I've  seen 
her  myself  at  AsoiL" 

As  Tom  Fibbs  laid  this,  a  very  tall  augoJar 
well-dressed  gentleman,  with  grizzled  hair,  and 
close  upon  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  close  by,  hastily  fiung 
down  the  Globe  he  was  glancing  over,  diui;ing  a 
by  no  means  complimentary  lodk  at  Mr.  Fibbs, 
and  strode' out  of  the  room. 

"  I  think  Billy  Long  must  know  the  Mysterious 
Stranger,"  languidly  remarked  Fain^t  number 
one,  as  the  door  closed.  "He  knows  all  sorts 
of  monstrous  queer  people,  and  he  didn't  hiJf 
seem  to  like  what  Fibbs  said." 

"  Yery  likely.    He's  a  cranky  fellow." 

"Very  ridi,  isn't  he?" 

"Disgustingly  so.  What  he  wants  in  parlia- 
ment with  twenty  thousand  a  year,  I  can't  make 
out.  He  never  speaks,  and  passes  most  of  his 
time  in  the  smoking-room." 

"Twenty  thousand.  That's  a  tremendous 
screw  for  a  Catholic  baronet." 

"Yes :  but  he  was  as  poor  as  Job  till  his 
father  died.  Painted  pictures,  or  went  on  the 
stage,  or  turned  billiard-marker,  or  did.  something 
low  for  a  living,  I'm  told ;  but  he's  all  right  now." 

As  Thomas  Fibbs,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Ck)m- 
mittee  of  the  United  Fogies  Club,  of  the  Turn- 
pike Ticket  Commutation  Commission  (salaiy 
1500/.  per  annum,  hours  of  business  3  to  i  past  3 
P.V.,  3  times  a  week,  3  months  in  the  year),  was 
selecting  his  umbrella  from  the  stand  about 
twenty  minutes  subsequent  to  this  conversation, 
preparatory  to  looking  in  at  the  Burke  and  Hare 
Club,  to  which  he  dso  belongs,  and  which  is 
younger  and  more  convivial  than  the  Fogies,  he 
found  Sir  TVilliam  Long,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  act 
of  lighting  one  of  those  cigars  which  he  was 
almost  continually^  smoking. 

"Might  I  trouble  Mr.  Fibbs,"  said  the 
baronet,  in  a  slow  and  rather  hesitating  tone, 
"  to  refrain  in  promiscuous  conversation  A:om 
hazarding  ooiijectures  as  to  the  identity  of  a  lady 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who,  I  can 
assure  him,  is  a  most  respectable  and  exemplary 
person?" 

"  Certainly— oh,  certainly,  Sir  William,"  stam- 
mered Fibbs.  "  I  meant  no  offence.  I'm  sure  I 
didn't."  And,  so  saying,  he  buttoned  up  his 
overcoat,  and  trotted  down  the  steps  of  the  Fogies 
considerably  flurried.  Sir  William  Long  had 
been  a  member  of  the  club  for  five  years,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  to 
Fibbs.   That  worthy,  however,  recovered  himself 


by  the  time  he  reached  the  Burke  and  Hkre 
and  hinted  as  mysteriously  as  mendaciously,  that 
"Billy  Long"— he  caUed  him  Billy— had  told 
him  all  about  the  Sphinx  of  Rotten  Row. 

"No  offence,"  murmured  the  tall  baronet, 
as  puffing  his  cigar  he  strode  down  Pall-Mali.  "  I 
dare  say  yon  didn't  mean  any.  Mischief-makers 
never  do,  and  bum  down  the  temple  at  Ephesus 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  Ah, 
Lily  I"  Tie  continued,  bitterly,  "  how  long  wiU 
you  give  all  these  idle  tongues  some  grounds  to 
tattle?  How  long  will  you  persist  in  being 
quite  alone  ?" 

StiU  quite  alone.  Who  was  this  female 
Robinson  Crusoe?  'Tis  a  question  which  I 
shall  endeavour  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
hundred  pages  to  solve. 

CHAfTEB.  II. '  BETWEEN  HAUMEBSUITH  AND 
CHISWICK-LAinB. 

One  bright  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
the  whole  fashionable  world  of  London  had 
chosen  to  abandon  Hyde  Park,  Pall-Mall,  Regent- 
street,  and  its  other  habitual  resorts,  and  to 
betake  itself  to  the  flower-show  at  Chiswick. 

Probably  about  one  per  cent  of  the  ladies<who 
thus  part;romsed  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  oared  one  doit  about  the 
products  collected  in  the  conservatories  and  the 
tents.  The  Botanical  Revival  (which  owes  so 
much  to  PqseyiBm  and  the  Tracts  for  the  Times) 
was  then  but  m  its  in&ncy;  and,  besides,  a  life 
passed  in  the  contemplation  of  artificial  flowers 
is  not  very  £avourable  to  the  study  of  real  flowers. 
People  went  to  this  great  annuial  garden  omsh 
less  to  look  at  the  roses  in  the  pots  than  at  those 
on  the  cheeks  of  other  people;  and  fuchsias  on 
their  branches  were  at  a  discount  with  them,  as 
objects  of  attraction,  compared  with  fuchsias 
that  grew  in  white  satin  bonnets.  Yes»  ladies, 
white  satin  bonnets  were  worn  in  1836 ;  and  for 
dresses  even  that  sheeny  material  had  not  incuired 
the  cruel  proscription  under  which  it  seems  to 
languish  in  1863. 

But  if  one  in  a  hundred  among  the  ladies  were 
floriculturally  inclined,  what  sh^  be  said  of  the 
gentlemen  ?  Did  one  in  a  thousand  trouble  him- 
self concerning  roses,  or  fuchsias,  or  geraniums, 
or  pelargoniums?  It  did  not  much  matter. 
People  went  to  Chiswick  because  other  peopb 
went  to  Chiswick.  It  was  the  thing,  and  a  very 
nice,  amusing,  and  fashionable  thing,  too. 

So  all  the  jobbed  horses  in  London  were 
spruced  up,  and  currycombed,  and  polished; 
and  all  the  footmen  imderwent  dry  cascades 
through  the  medium  of  the  flour^diedger ;  and 
all  the  grandees  in  Granductoo  stepped  into 
their  carriages,  and  were  wafted  rapidly  to 
Chiswick.  What  pails  of  water  had  been  dashed 
over  plated  axles  in  hay  and  clover-smelling 
mews  behind  the  mansions  of  the  great !  What 
spun-glass  or  floss  silk  wigs  had  been  smoothed 
over  the  crania  of  ruddy  double-chinned  co^h- 
men !  What  fashionable  milliners  had  sat  up  aU 
night  to  complete  the  radiant  flower-show 
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toilettes:  the  subordinates  wearily  wishing  for 
morning  to  come  and  the  dolorous  task  to  be  got 
through ;  the  principals  uttering  devout  aspira- 
tions that  their  bills  might  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  H  poor  Mademoiselle  Kuche,  of 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  did  not  obtain 
a  settlement  of  her  smaU  account  (90i/.  3s.  6d.) 
from  the  Marchioness  of  Ckeurdesart,  when  the 
season  and  the  session  were  over,  and  did  in 
consequence  go  bankrupt;  if  the  flower-show 
was  to  unhappy  Miss  Pincothek,  the  "first 
hand,"  the  seed-time  for  the  harvest  which 
death  reaped  next  spring ;  or  if  the  night  before 
Chiswick  was  to  Jane  Thumb,  the  apprentice 
gir],  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  consumptive 
camel's  back— what  were  such  little  mischances 
in  comparison  with  the  immense  benefit  which  of 
course  accrues  to  the  community  «t  large  from 
all  fashionable  gatherings  ?  That  the  few  must 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  is  an  axiom 
admitted  in  the  conduct  of  all  human  affairs. 
According  to  the  rules  of  fashionable  polity,  the 
many  must  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
day  for  the  holding  of  a  patrician  festival.  It 
had  rained  the  preceding  year,  and  snowed  the 
year  before  that;  but  the  show  of  1836  was 
favoured  by  the  dements  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented degree.  Although  the  gracious  Lady 
who  now  rules  over  this  empire  was  then  but  a 
pretty  young  princess^  it  was  really  "Queen's 
weather"  with  which  the  visitors  to  Chiswick 
were  for  a  brief  afternoon  endowed.  One  cannot 
have  everything  one's  own  way,  of  course,  and 
although  the  sky  was  very  blue,  the  sun  very 
warm  and  bright,  and  the  summer  breeze  very 
gentle,  there  was  rebellion  underfoot;  and  if  the 
worm  in  the  dust  didn't  turn  when  trodden  upon, 
the  dust  itself  did,  even  to  rising  up  and  eddying 
about,  and  covering  the  garments  of  fashion  with 
pulverulent  particles,  and  half  choking  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  open  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  Kew 
Bridge. 

The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  various  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  high  road  from 
Hammersmith  Broadway  to  Tumham-green— for 
of  course  there  could  be  no  such  vulgar  things 
as  schools  in  a  main  thoroughfare,  such  low 
places  being  only  to  be  found  in  by-lanes  where 
children  are  cuffed  and  kicked,  and  don't  learn 
calisthenics,  and  have  fevers,  and  don't  have 
French  lessons — the  fortunate  little  boys  and 
girls  attached  to  those  gymnasia  had  a  half- 
holiday  on  the  flower-show  afternoon,  just  as 
tl^err  tiny  brethren  and  sbters  at  Clapham  and 
Mitcham  are  exempted  from  lessons  and  per- 
mitted to  be  all  eyes  for  the  passing  cavalcade 
on  the  Derby  Day.  Their  shiny  well-washed 
faces  were  visible  over  the  copings  of  many 
brick  walls ;  their  eyes  shone  brighter  than 
many  brass  plates  whereon  the  academical  de- 
grees of  their  preceptors  were  engraved;  their 
pleasant  countenances  were  embowered  in  green 


foliage,  so  delightfully  as  to  make  the  specula- 
tive wayfarer  ponder  on  the  possibility  of  there 
having  been  child-trees  among  the  horticultural 
phenomena  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  their  silver 
laughter,  and  the  ringing  clack  of  their  chubby 
hands  as  they  smote  them  in  applause,  made  the 
same  wayfarers  (if  they  happened  to  be  philan- 
thropists) hope  that  those  argentine  tones  were 
never  turned  to  wails  of  distress,  nor  that  same 
sound  of  applause  derived  from  cruel  smacks 
administered  by  their  pastors  and  masters.  The 
domestic  servants,  likewise,  along  the  line  of 
road,  if  they  had  not  had  a  balf-hoUday  conceded 
to  them  voluntarily,  took  one  without  leave,  and 
appeared  at  many  up-stairs  windows  in  much 
beribboned  caps,  and  with  lips  ceaselessly  mobile, 
now  in  admiration,  now  in  disparagement  of  the 
male  and  female  fashionables  whom  the  carriages 
bore  by.  Nor  were  their  mistresses,  young,  old, 
and  middle-aged,  employed  in  a  very  different 
manner  at  the  drawing-room  and  parlour  case- 
ments, from  which  points  of  espial  they  indulged 
in  criticisms  identi(»l  in  spint,  if  not  in  language^ 
with  those  of  the  upper  regions,  and  bearing 
mainly  on  how  beautiful  the  gentlemen  looked, 
and  what  frights  the  women  were !  Although, 
thus  much  must  be  stated  in  mitigation:  That 
while  they  animadverts  on  the  bad  make  of  the 
toilettes,  and  the  awkwardness  or  ugliness  of  the 
ladies*  they  did  not  withhold  warm  commenda- 
tion from  the  quality  of  the  garments  themselves. 
Enthusiastic  admiration  for  a  moire  antique  is 
quite  compatible  with  intense  dislike  of  the  lady 
inside  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  like  a  dress^  but 
another  to  like  the  wearer. 

The  lower  orders  were  determined  also  to  have 
their  part  in  this  great  afternoon.  All  over  the 
world,  when  sunshine  is  once  given,  the  principal 
part  of  a  festival  is  secured.  This  is  why  the 
Italians  are  so  lazy.  As  it  is  almost  always  sunny 
in  Italy,  the  sun-worshippers  (and  it  is  astonish- 
ing howmany  Ghebirs  there  are  among  Christians) 
are  nearly  always  doing  nothing,  or  celebrating 
Saint  Somebody's  festa,  which  is  next  door  to 
it.  We  see  so  little  of  the  sun  in  England,  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  the  most  of  him  whenever 
he  favours  us  with  an  appearance.  The  trading 
classes  on  the  road  to  Chiswick  enjoyed  their 
holidays  according  to  the  promptings  Of  their 
several  imaginations.  One  abandoned  his  shop 
to  the  care  of  an  apprentice,  and  took  a  stroll 
towards  the  Packhorse,  where  he  met  other 
tradesmen  similarly  minded,  and  was,  perhaps, 
after  many  admiring  comments  on  the  carriages, 
the  horses,  the  footmen,  and  the  fashionables, 
induced  to  stroll  back  again,  diverge  from  the 
main  road,  and  take  a  boat  at  Hammersmith 
Suspension  Bridge  for  a  quiet  row  up  the  river. 
Another  (but  he  would  be  in  a  small  way  of  busi- 
ness) gravely  instructed  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
to  place  a  row  of  chairs  outside  his  domicile, 
and  there,  enthroned  with  the  partner  of  his 
joys  and  his  olive-branches,  would  smoke  his 
pipe  and  take  his  placid  glass,  exchanging  the 
time  of  day  and  the  news  of  the  afternoon  with 
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neighbours  similarly  employed,  and  otherwise 
behaving   in  quite   a  patriarchal  manner.    A 
third,  with  an  eye  to  business,  wafered  up  san- 
guine placards  relative  to  tea  and  coffee  and  hot 
water  always  ready ;  or  displayed  in  front  of  his 
establishment,  boards  on  tressels  covered  with 
fair  white  cloths,  and  creaking,  if  not  groaning, 
beneath  the  weight  of  half-cut  hams,  fruit  tarts, 
buns,  and  ginger  beer.    For  do  what  Fashion 
will  to  keep  itself  exclusive,  and  have  the  cream 
of  things,  the  common  people  will  not  be  banished 
from  the  festivals  altogether.    They  will  peep 
over  the  palings  or  through  the  chinks  thereof; 
the  J  will  peep  round  the  carriages  and  criticise 
the  occupants;  and  what  can  Fashion,  itself,  do 
more?    Often,  the  common  see  the  best  of  the 
fireworks;  and  the  muaic  of  the  brass  bands, 
coming  from  a  distance,  falls  more  sweetly 
on  their  ears    than  of  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  stand  within  the  inner  enclosure,  and 
to  be  half  deafened  by  the  blasting  and  the 
braying.    The  purest  pleasures  in  life  are  the 
cheapest  ones.    Once  the  writer  knew  a  gentle- 
man of  a  lively  and  convivial  turn,  but  whose 
circle  of  acquaintances  was  limited,  and  who 
was,  besides,  so  clironic  an  invalid  as  to  be  almost 
permanently  confined  to  the  house.    At  the  back 
there  was  another  house,  almost  always  full  of 
company,  and  where  balls,  supper-parties,  and 
other  merry  meetings,  were  continually  going  on. 
It  was  the  valetudinarian  philosopher's  delight 
to  sit  sipping  his  sassafras  tea  at  his  open  window 
and  cry  "  Hear,  hear,''  with  due  attention  to  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place,  to  the  eloquent 
tspeeches,   and  sometimes  to  join  in  choruses 
when  songs  were  sung  in  the  convivial  chambers 
whose  lights  glimmered  in  the  distance.    No 
pleasure  could  be  cheaper;  yet  he  enjoyed  it 
4unaziagly.  There  was  no  trouble  about  dressing, 
about  being  introduced,  about  meeting  people 
he  didn't  care  for.     He  went  away  when  he 
liked,  without  having  to  make,  perhaps,  a  men- 
dacious assurance  to  the  hostess  of  having  spent 
a  delightful  evening;  and  he  rose  next  morning 
without  a  headache,  or,  worse  still,  the  loss  of 
his  heart  to  that  pretty  girl  in  blue. 

If  some  of  the  traders  just  glanced  at  did  not 
naake  holiday  in  honour  of  the  sun;  if  one 
crusty -looking  cheesemonger  denounced  the 
whole  proceedings  as  rubbish,  and  another 
secreted  himself  in  his  back  parlour  to  brood 
over  his  speech  at  the  next  vestry,  or  Board  of 
Guardians  meeting;  or  if  another,  the  worst 
of  all,  shut  Jiimself  up  to  grumble  over  his 
books  and  hard  times,  and  scold  his  wife  and 
children,  and  curse  because  the  people  outside 
were  enjoying  themselves— what  were  these  but 
the  little  fiaws  and  specks  that  must  needs  be 
found  in  the  brightest  social  diamond !  If  every- 
body were  happy,  what  good  would  there  be  in 
expatiating  on  the  blessings  of  happiness  ? '  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  grumblers  this 
smmy  afternoon  were  in  a  grave  minority. 
Troops  of  children  who  did  not  belong  to 
semmaries  or  educational  institutes,  and  perhaps 


came  out  of  the  by-knes  before  alluded  toy 
invaded  the  footway,  screamed  with  delight  at 
the  processional  pageantry,  and  endangered 
themselves,  as  usual,  under  the  carriages  wiUi- 
out  getting  run  over.  It  is  certain  that  the 
offspring  of  Want  very  rarely  ei^oy  a  ride  in 
Fortime's  chariot,  yet  are  they  for  ever  hi^wging 
on  behind,  running  close  to  the  wheeb,  and 
diving  beneath  the  horses'  hoofs. 

Many  persons  of  grave  mien  and  determined 
appearance— peripatetic,  not  stationary,  traders 
—were  turning  the  sunshine  and  its  consequent 
holiday  to  commercial  account.  There  did  not 
seem  any  great  likelihood,  at  the  first  blush,  of 
the  Court  Guide,  the  Blue  Book,  the  Peerage  or 
the  Baronetage,  descending  from  their  equipages 
to  purchase  lucifer-matches  or  knitted  babies' 
caps,  or  to  partake  of  jam  tarts,  gingerbread 
nuts,  or  apples  three  a  penny ;  and  the  numbers 
of  speculations  entered  into  towards  that  end,  on 
the  footway,  must  have  appeared  to  the  super- 
ficial as  rash  in  conception  and  pregnant  with 
disaster.  But  the  peripatetic  merchants  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  about.  There 
was  somebody  to  buy  everything  they  had  to 
sell,  and  they  sold  accordingly.  Somebody  was 
the  great  wandering  fluctuatmg  stream  of  poor 
people;  and  poor  people  are  always  buying 
something,  and  must  perforce  have  ready  money 
to  pay  for  it.  More  remarkable  was  Jthe  fact 
that  all  the  taverns  and  beer-shops  on  the  line  of 
road  were  full  of  guests ;  the  men  all  smoking 
pipes  and  drinking  beer;  the  vast  majority 
of  the  women  holding  babies  in  one  hand  and 
Abemethy  biscuits  in  the  other.  Why  was 
this  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Why  will  it  be  so,  if  augury 
can  be  hazarded,  in  ages  to  come  P  This  flower- 
show  was  not  a  popular  gathering.  The  tickets 
were  ten  shillmgs  each.  The  people  had  nothmg 
to  do  with  it.  They  just,  took  a  good  long 
stare— not  of  envy,  be  it  understood,  but  of  lazy 
and  listless  curiosity,  at  the  fine  folks  in  the 
carriages,  and  then  trooped  into  the  nearest 
public-house  for  beer,  tobacco,  baby-nursing  and 
biscuit -munching.  There  is  su^ly  a  dreary 
sameness  about  the  amusements  of  the  English 
people;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  system 
adopted  of  rigorously  excluding  them  from  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  seen,  and  fencing  them  off  by 
barriers  and  reserved  seats,  just  as  though  they 
were  unclean  animals,  from  every  trumpery 
section  of  infinite  space  where  something  humanly 
considered  grand  is  going  on,  may  have  been 
carried  a  little  too  far.  Gentility  his  robbed  the 
poor  play-goer  of  his  best  seats  in  the  pit,  and 
made  them  into  stalls.  The  gallery  even,  once 
specially  appropriated  to  the  gods,  has  now  its 
amphitheatre  staUs.  The  railway  formula  has 
penetrated  everywhere.  All  is  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  from  refreshment-rooms  to  funerals. 

Neither  pit-stalls  nor  railway  formulss  were 
thought  much  of,  however,  in  the  year  '36,  and 
the  honest  folk  enjoying  their  outing,  took  their 
pipes  and  malt  liquor,  nursed  their  bantlings  and 
ate  tlieir  biscuits  because  there  was  nothing  eke 
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for  them  to  do,  and  without  askmg  the  reason 
why.  Tlie  present  age  is  always  asking  the 
reason  why,  and  may  he  much  the  better  for  it ; 
— which  I  hope  it  is. , 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
the  gardens  at  Cbiswick  were  most  thronged, 
and  when  a  Babel  of  silvery  tongues  echoed 
on  malachite  lawn  and  gravel  walk,  that  a- 
gentleman's  cabriolet  of  the  period— a  "cab,"  as 
it  was  very  modestly  named  (at  the  risk  of  being 
confounded  with  the  plebeian  high-hung  saffron- 
hued  vehicles  with  a  seat  for  the  driver  at  one 
side),  passed  swiftly  by  Tumham-green,  and  so 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  a  faultless  cab;  exquisitely  appointed, 
shining  in  its  every  part  like  a  pair  of  Wel- 
lingtons fresh  home  from  the  tip-top  maker's. 
The  tiger  was  a  Lilliputian  phenomenon,  with 
apparently  three  tightly-fitting  natural  skins :  one 
of  leather,  bifurcated  for  his  nethers:  another 
of  pepper  and  salt  cloth  for  his  coat :  a  third  of 
jetty-black  surmounted  with  brown  streaks  for  his 
top  boots.  Portions  of  his  epidermis  they  must 
have  been ;  for  although,  if  artificial,  he  might 
have  got  them  on,  it  was  beyond  the  range  of 
human  possibility  that  he  could  ever  get  them 
off.  Stay,  an  additional  article  must  be  mentioned 
in  regard  to  his  buckskin  gloves.  With  shining 
livery  buttons,  with  a  tight  little  belt  round  his 
tight  little  waist,  and  a  hat  bound  with  silver 
cord,  this  domestic  was  surely  the  tightest  tiger 
that  ever  was  seen. 

He  leaped  down,  Hke  an  elfin  groom  as  he  was, 
when  the  cab  stopped,  and  in  three  bounds  was 
at  the  head  of  the  great  brown  champing  horse. 
Then  the  apron  was  flung  open,  and  a  gentle- 
man descended,  and  said,  "Drive  back  to 
town  !'*  Whereupon  the  nimble  tiger  skimmed, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  airiest  manner  to  the  vacant 
place,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  his  tiny  buck- 
skinned  hand,  gave  the  whip  a  gentle  flourish 
about  the  plated  harness  of  the  brown  horse,  and 
departed  at  an  agile  trot. 

l%Le  late  occupant,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
owner,  of  this  vehicle,  having  been  duly  brushed 
down  by  one  of  the  red  jackets  who  had  come 
specially  from  Pall-Mall  for  the  occasion,  pre- 
sented his  ticket  and  entered  the  gardens.  He 
was  a  tremendous  dandy,  in  an  age  of  dandies. 
The  Brummel  type  was  not  yet  extinct.  The 
heavy  languid  dragoon-like  dandy,  with  his  loose 
clothes,  looser  slouch,  and  pendent  moustaches, 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  only 
things  loose  about  the  dandy,  then,  were  his 
morals.  The  owner  of  the  cabriolet  was  the 
brisk,  alert,  self-satisfied  dandy  of  the  time.  The 
tailor,  the  shirtmaker,  the  bootmaker,  the  stay- 
maker,  the  hairdresser,  could  do  no  more  for  him 
than  they  had  done.  They  had  exhausted  their 
faculties  in  adorning  him.  Another  lappel  to  the 
coat,  another  curl  to  the  coiffure,  another  whiff 
of  perfume  about  him,  and  the  dandy  would  have 
been  spoiled.  As  it  was,  he  was  as  perfect  as  a 
man  could  be  with  three  under  waistcoats,  a  very 
high  shouldered  higher  collared  coat  with  velvet 


collar  and  cuffs,  lavender  pantaloons  very  tightly 
strapped  over  his  boots,  a  hat  with  a  turned  up 
brim,  a  voluminous  shirt  frill  with  diamond  studs 
down  the  breast,  white  kid  gloves,  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  with  a  long  silk  tassel. 

Dress  makes  up  so  much  of  the  dandiacal  entity 
that  the  description  of  this  ineffable  person's  coun- 
tenance has  been  temporarily  overlooked.  It 
was  worth  looking  at.  A  dandy  face,  but  not 
a  monkeyfied,  not  a  simpering  one.  His  age 
seemed  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty;  but 
it  was  evident  that  at  no  very  remote  period  he 
had  been  an  eminently  handsome  man.  His 
teeth  were  beautiful.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
in  a  concatenation  accordingly.  He  had  a 
charming  red  and  white  complexion.  His 
hair  was  black  and  glossy,  and  admirably  ad- 
justed. So,  too,  with  his  mathematically  cut 
whiskers  and  chin  tuft.  Moustaches  he  had 
none.  When  he  smiled,  he  showed  the  beautiful 
teeth  a  good  deal ;  when  his  glove  was  off,  he 
made  a  liberal  display  of  the  emerald  and  diamond 
rings  on  his  dainty  white  hand.  There  was  no 
finding  any  fault  with  the  man's  outward  appear- 
ance, for  albeit  expensively  dressed,  and  with  a 
great  gold  chain  meandering  over  his  cut  velvet 
waistcoat,  and  a  double  diamond  pin  in  his 
cravat,  he  looked  from  head  to  foot  a  gentleman. 
It  should  finally  be  mentioned  that  there  were 
two  trifling  drawbacks  to  his  good  looks.  Across 
his  left  cheek,  almost  from  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  to  the  eye,  there  ran  a  very  deep  scar, 
which  when  he  talked  turned  livid.  His  eyes, 
too,  were  very  colourless  and  sunken,  and  there 
were  brownish  rings  beneath  them.  But  for 
these  the  dandy  would  have  been  an  Adonis. 

He  was  evidently  very  well  known.  He 
stopped  to  speak  to  ladies  belonging  to  the  61ite. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  been  to  the 
duchess's  ball;  whether  he  was  going  to  the 
marchioness's  rout.  His  replies  were  affirma- 
tive. He  was  tapped  on  the  arm  with  pretty 
parasols  and  scent  bottles,  and  scolded  prettily 
for  not  having  executed  some  commission,  ac- 
cepted some  invitation,  joined  some  junketing 
recently  afoot.  Clearly  our  dandy  was  very 
popular  among  the  sex.  Nor  did  the  men  treat 
him  with  less  favour. 

There  came  up  my  Lord  Carlton,  a  wild  rake 
of  the  time,  and  deep  player,  with  little  Harry 
Jermyn,  his  admirer,  crony,  toady,  on  his  arm. 

"  How  do.  Griffin  ?"  was  his  lordship's  saluta- 
tion. "  Monsous  baw  stopping  here.  Confounded 
military  band  blows  roof  of  one's  head  off.  Come 
away,  Ghiffin,  and  have  a  hand  at  piquet  at  my 
rooms  in  town." 

"I  would  with  pleasure,"  Griffin  answered, 
"but  I've  a  little  business  to  transact  in  this 
neighbourhood  before  I  return." 

"  Business  ?"  echoed  his  lordship.  "Business  at 
a  flower-show  ?  Dooced  queer  place  for  business. 
Griffin.    You  haven't  turned  market  gardener?" 

"  II  y  a  des  fleurs  anim6es,"  quoth  little  Mr. 
Jermyn.  "  All  the  Chiswick  roses  don't  grow  on 
bushes." 
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'  "None  are  growing  elsewhere  hereabouts  for 
me,"  smiled  the  dandy/  lifting  his  hat  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  a  passing  party  of  ladies. 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  stop  here  for, 
when  it*s  time  to  go  back  to  townP"  Lord  Carl- 
ton pursued,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in  pardon- 
able amazement.    "  Going  to  look  at  a  horse  ?" 

"No." 

"  Going  to  dine  at  BichmondP"— his  fordship 
said  "  Wichmond,"  but  it  would  be  both  tedious 
and  indecorous  to  give  typographical  expression 
to  his  defective  Unguals. 

"  No.  I  lunched  very  late,  just  before  coming 
down ;  and  if  I  dine  at  all,  it  will  not  be  till 
nifht." 

^*  Never  mind,  my  boy,  you'll  get  plenty  of 
suppef  at  Crocky's,"  Mr.  Jermyn  here  cut  in. 

A  slight  cloud  passed  across  the  white  forehead 
of  the  dandy,  but  he  chased  it  away  with  an  airy 
toss  of  the  head. 

"Of  which  club,"  he  blandly  retorted,  "Mr. 
Jeimyn  is  not,  I  fear,  a  member  ?" 

"  Got  nothing  but  black  balls,*'  his  lordship 
added,  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  with  a  loud 
chuckle.  "Poor  fellow,  his  proposer  stayed 
away,  and  his  seconder  came  from  Scotland  on 
purpose  to  piU  him.  There  was  one  white 
ball,  but  that  was  from  a  fellow  who  was  short- 
sighted, and  popped  his  pill  into  the  wrong  side." 

"Mr.  Jermyn  will  have,  I  trust,  better  luck 
next  time,"  remarked  Griffin.  "  Had  I  not  been 
in  Paris " 

"At  Prascati's  ?"  interposed  his  noble  friend. 

"In  Paris,"  be  continued,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  interruption,  "Mr.  Jennyn  might  have 
reck(med  on  my  humble  support.  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  find  him  one  of  us." 

"  Yea,  I  dare  say  you  would,"  acquiesced  Lord 
Carlton.  "  Harry's  a  very  good  fellow,  and  has 
plenty  of  feathers  ready  to  be  plucked,  before 
be  is  fit  to  be  made  into  a  compote  de  pigeons. 
You'd  have  given  him  two  white  balls,  I'm  sure 
you  would.  Griffin." 

"  Oh  yes,  Vm  sure  you  would,"  repeated  Mr. 
Jermyn.  The  assurance  was  double-barrelled- 
susceptible  of  two  meanings.  Mr.  Henry  Jermyn. 
hateothe  dandy  for  belonging  to  a  club  to  which 
he  had  himself  failed  to  procure  admittance, 
although  he  well  knew  that  the  honorary  co- 
membership  might  prove  in  the  long  run  costly 
if  not  ruinous.  Yet  he  would  have  jumped  for 
joy,  bad  tbe  exquisite  addressed  as  Griffin  o£Fered 
to  propose  him. 

"Never  mind,  Harry,"  his  good-natured  lord- 
ship observed.  "  Safe  to  get  in  next  time.  Can't 
keep  you  out.  Besides,"  he"  added,  turning  to 
the  dandy,  "the  fellows  made  a  mistake  after 
alL  They  took  Hany  for  big  Jack  Jermyn— you 
know  big  Jack— the  racing  man  who  was  in  the 
Eighth,  and  levanted  after  Newmarket  the  year 
before  last.  They  thought  it  was  all  up  with 
Jack,  and  didn't  care  about  having  a  rook  in  the 
dovecot.  By  Jove !  If  they  knew  that  Harry 
•was  to  have  all  his  grandmother's  money— how 
old  is  she,  Harry  ?— he'd  have  been  elected  unani- 


mously, and  received  with  a  salute  of  twcnty-cne 
guns." 

"  Mr.  Crockford  must  have  shed  tears  when 
informed  of  the  sad  truth,"  remarked  the  dand;^, 
with  sardonic  politeness.  "However,  fortune 
will  moke  amends.  I  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Jermyn  ' 
as  a  fellow-member  at  supper  in  St.  James's- 
street  as  doon  after  his  grandmamma's  decease 
as  possible.  And  the  dandy,  lifting  his  hat  for 
the  hundred  and  tenth  time  that  afternoon,  ' 
strolled  away. 

"Monsous  well-preserved  man,  Griffin  Blunt," 
Lord  Carlton  said,  looking  with  careless  admi- 
ration after  his  retreating  friend ;  "  wears  very 
well.    Must  be  forty,  if  he's  a  day." 

"  He  looks  queer  about  the  eyes,"  Mr.  Jermyn 
ventured  to  observe,  in  mild  disparagement. 

"Late  hours,"  explained  his  lordship,  who 
generally  went  to  bed  about  four  in  the  morning 
and  rose  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  "  Griffin 
is  a  shocking  night-crow." 

"  What  do  they  call  him  Griffin  for,  and  who 
is  he?" 

"How  amazingly  raw  you  are!"  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in  some  sur- 
prise. "  Don't  you  know  that  Prank  Blunt  goes 
by  the  name  of  Griffin,  because  he  used  to  wear 
a  scaly  green-silk  coat  when  he  drove  his  curricle 
at  the  time  of  the  Regency?  Dooced  queer 
time  it  must  have  been,  too,  and  dooced  queer 
fellows.  Should  have  Uked  to  belong  to  that 
set,  only  they  drank  so  dooced  hard." 

"  Has  he  any  money  ?  How  does  he  get  his 
living?" 

"  How  should  I  know?  Pr*aps  he's  his  grand- 
mother's heir,  if  he  hasn't  sold  the  reversion. 
You'd  better  ask  him.  He's  apt  to  turn  crusty 
sometimes.  He  got  that  scar  on  his  cheek  in 
'15,  in  a  duel  with  a  French  dragoon  officer  in 
Paris.  Griffin  Blunt  was  in  garrison  at  Yer- 
saiUes,  and  came  up  to  dine  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
and  the  dragoon  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  about 
Waterloo— they  were  always  picking  quarrels, 
those  French  fellows,  at  tlmt  time— and  Griffin 
knocked  him  down ;  and  then  they  fought  with 
sabres  in  the  Bois  de  Yinoennes,  and  Gnffin  had 
his  pretty  face  laid  open ;  but,  by  Jove !  he  killed 
the  dragoon." 

"  And  what  does  he  do  now  ?" 

"  What  a  lot  of  questions  you  ask !  Pm  not 
his  godfathers  and  his  godmothers.  I  believe  he 
sold  out  after  the  peace,  and  went  to  Lidia  to 
grow  indigo,  or  buy  opium,  or  shake  the  pagoda- 
tree,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Well,  he  came 
back,  and  he's  been  on  town  these  ten  years ;  at 
least,  Pve  known  him  ever  since  I  came  up  from 
Oxford." 

"Est-il  mauvais  sujet?"  Mr.  Jermyn  asked. 

"  I  believe  he's  about  as  bad  as  bad^can  be," 
coolly  replied  Lorcf  Carlton.  "  He's  worse  than 
I  am,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal." 

"  And  about  his  money  ?" 

"Don't  know  anything  about  it.  He  lives 
high,  and  must  spend  three  thousand  a  year. 
Charming  little  house  in  Curzon-street.    Goes 
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iu  for  deep  play,  and  bets,  and  so  forth ;  bnt  I 
don't  know  whether  he's  worth  twopence  in  the 
world  or  not." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"Married!  By  Jove!  one  would  think  you 
wanted  me  to  say  my  catechism.  What  do  I 
know  ?  Griffin  Blunt  never  said  anything  about 
his  being  married,  and  there's  nobody  in  Mayfair 
who  owns  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Blunt.  Come 
along." 

Mr.  Blunt  was  a  squire  of  dames.  Group 
after  group  of  ladies  took  him  up,  and  did  not 
drop  him  after  brief  parley,  as  I  am  told  it  is 
the  elegant  but  rather  embarrassing  custom  of 
the  ladies  of  the  great  world  to  do.  They 
were  sorry  to  part  with  him,  for  it  was  agreed 
on  all  sides  that  Mr.  Blunt  was  most  amus- 
ing and  agreeable.  There  were  some  prudent 
mammas  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  dangerous 
man,  and  warned  their  daughters  to  beware  of 
him;  but  then  it  was  impossible  to  be  very 
severe  with  a  gentleman  who  went  into  the  very 
best  houses,  who  was  undeniably  accomplished, 
faiiltlessly  dressed,  exquisitely  well  bred,  and 
who  could  always  procure  a  voucher  for  Almacks' 
Besides,  Blunt  had  the  rare  art,  or  rather  the 
rare  tact,  of  paying  court  befch%  the  world  to 
old  and  mid£e-aged  ladies.  He  cast  himself, 
morally,  at  their  feet,  and  overwhehned  them 
with  attentions,  as  though  they  were  m  all 
the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth.  It  was 
only  when  the  world  was  not  looking  that  Mr. 
Blunt  occupied  himself  with  young  people; 
and  it  was  on  the  staircase  and  in  the  conser- 
vatory that  the  sleek  Griffin  put  forth  his  oUws. 
"  There  are  always  young  people  growing  up  for 
one,"  he  would  say,  in  his  airy  manner ;  "  but  the 
dowagers  who  have  places  to  give  and  money  to 
leave,  pass  away.  Let  us  cultivate  the  dowager. 
If  a  man  wants  to  get  on  in  life,  he  can't  do 
better  than  study  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  To  which  Moyen  Age  culture  Mr.  Blunt 
owed  much  of  his  success. 

Thus,  floating  through  the  sunny  crowd,  went 
on  Griffin  Blunt,  admired,  caressed,  envied  by 
struggling  tuft-hunters,  who  would  have  given 
their  ears  Cong  ones,  and  good  measure)  for  a 
nod  or  a  half-civil  word  from  half  the  people  he 
was  with.  When  a  man  comes  to  propounding 
conundrums  to  duchesses,  and  promising  to 
draw  caricatures  in  the  albums  of  ambassadresses, 
it  i&  palpable  that  he  must  be  well  placed  in 
society.  "My  humble  proficiency  in  the  fine 
arts,"  Blunt  would  occasionally  say,  "is  worth 
fifty  dinners,  a  hundred  balls,  and  a  week  in  each 
of  the  best  country-houses,  a  year,  to  me.  Of 
what  use  should  I  be  in  Dorset  or  Kussell  square  ? 
What  do  they  know  about  the  fine  arts  there, 
beyond  the  "  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales," 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Prinoess  Charlotte,  and 
the  view  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  Hyde  Park  ? 
At  her  grace's  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  I  go 
to  her  water-parties  at  Kew.  My  little  musical 
accomplishments  would  be  worth  an  heiress  or 
an  Indian  widow  to  me  if  I  were  a  marrying 


man.  If  I  could  play  the  violoncello,  I  should 
be  invited  to  his  Eoyal  Highness's  W^esdays. 
I  must  learn  the  violoncello.  Tell  me  where 
Dragonetti  lives,  and  I  will  give  him  a  guinea  a 


"You're  an  ambitious  fellow,  Griffin,"  would 
that  shrewd  novelist  and  newspaper  writer, 
Whipstaff,  to  whom  Blunt  sometimes  imparted 
these  demi-confidences,  remark.  "  You  scui  well 
before  the  wind,  and  in  a  short  heat  I'll  back 
you  to  distance  the  best ;  but  you've  no  ballast, 
my  boy,  and  you'll  founder.  Take  my  advice, 
and  if  you  haven't  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day,  borrow 
somebody  else's  umbrella,  and  don't  give  it  back 
again." 

"  You  are  an  excellent  moralist,"  thus  Mr. 
Blunt,  with  a  pleasant  sneer.  "Are  you,  too, 
ready  for  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  ?" 

"Never  mind,"  retorted  Whipstaff,  who  was 
notoriously  not  worth  a  penny,  and  in  dire  diffi- 
culties.  "Let  me  alone,  and  I  shall  turn  up 
trumps  yet.-  Every  bird  feathers  his  nest  in  a 
different  manner.  The  wisest  one  after  all  is, 
perhaps,  he  who  never  troubles  himself  with 
making  a  nest  of  his  own,  but  pops  into  some- 
body else's.  There  are  still  a  few  sinecures  left, 
that  confounded  Reform  Bill"— Whipstaff  was  a 
staunch  Conservative—"  notwithstanding.  The 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  Iamb,  and  the  old 
ravens  of  the  Treasuiy  Bench  will  provide  for 
the  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing."  Such 
was  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Mr.  Whipstaff,  who 
hod  eaten  his  terms  some  years  before  at  his  own 
expense,  with  the  firm  and  fixed  resolve  of  eating 
a  great  many  more  terms,  one  day  or  another, 
at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

Whipstaff  was  at  the  flower-show,  and  re- 
marked to  several  acquaintances  that  he  never 
saw  Griffin  Blunt  looking  better.  "How  he 
manages  it,"  he  continued,  "I  can't  imagine. 
I  wish  he'd  give  me  his  recipe  for  living  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  upon 
nothing." 

"Shakes  his  elbow,"  suggested  purple-faced 
Captain  Hanger,  who  hated  Blunt. 

"  Perhaps,"  acquiesced  Whipstaff,  with  a  sigh, 
"and  is  lucky.  With  me  that  species  of 
paralysis  has  always  proved  the  costliest  of 
diseases." 

And  so  the  Whirligig  went  on  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.  Now  Scandal's  sirocco  seized  a  spite- 
ful anecdote,  and  twirled  and  twisted  and  sent  it 
spinning  from  one  end  of  the  gardens  to  the  other. 
Now  it  caught  up  a  woman's  reputation,  and 
eddied  it  in  wild  hide-and-seek  through  the 
summer  leaves.  It  was  the  merriest  land  of 
word-waltzing  imaginable;  and  never  a  sneer, 
an  innuendo,  a  wicked  bon  mot,  but  found  a 
partner.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  band  of 
the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  Blue  brayed  forth  Suoui 
la  Tromba  with  tremendous  and  sonorous  em- 
phasis. What  did  it  all  matter  to  them  P  It 
was  their  business  to  blow,  and  they  blew  as 
though  they  would  have  blown  for  ever.  So  the 
huntsman  winds  a  find  a  check,  a  mort.    So  the 
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drommer  beats  the  charge  or  the  chamade— the 
adTanoe  or  the  retreat.  I  myself  think  that 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  at 
the  Chiswick  Plower  Show,  had  the  best  of  it. 
When  their  labour  was  over  they  enjoyed 
gratnitoas  cold  meats  and  beer,  and  the  band- 
master shared  between  them  a  handsome  dona- 
tive. 


SUGGESTIONS  PROM  A  MANIAC. 

Thb  communicatiou  here  given  to  the  readers 
of  this  periodical  reached  the  office  of  its  publi- 
cation under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  sin- 
galarity.  .    . 

An  immense  fuickage  appeared  on  the  table 
one  morning,  which  had  been  left,  as  was  stated 
ingenuously  outside, ' '  on  approval."  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  dimensions  of  the  supposed  ma- 
nuscript were,  to  judge  from  the  outside,  rather 
alarming,  but  it  was  none  the  less  determined 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  volunteer  contributor.  The  parcel 
was  opened.  What  was  the  surprise  of  "the 
management"  to  find  nothing  inside  but  an  old 
and  much  worn  copy  of  Gbldsmith's  Abridgment 
«f  the  History  of  England. 

The  book  was  about  to  be  flung  aside,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  Idle,  who  was  loitering  in  the 
office  at  the  time,  happening  in  sheer  listless- 
ness  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  volume,  sud- 
denly uttered  the  dissyllable  "Hullo."  A 
general  rush  was  made  towards  the  spot  from 
which  this  sound  emanated,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  volume  of  Goldsmith  was 
covered,  as  to  the  fly-leaves  and  the  margins 
of  the  pages,  with  manuscript  written  in  pencil, 
which,  when  it  had  been  deciphered  with  much 
difficulty,  came  out  in  the  form  of  the  subjoined 
article. 

All  endeavours  to  trace  the  authorship  of  the 
paper  have  been  made  in  vain.  It  had  been  left 
at  the  office — this  was  all  the  information  that 
was  to  be  got — by  a  stout  good-natured-looking 
personage,  with  bushy  whiskers,  and  dressed  in  a 
shooting-jacket :  who  had  handed  the  package  in 
with  a  gnn,  and  with  the  remark,  "You  won't 
often  get  anything  like  thai,  V\\  be  bound !" 

The  manuscript  begins  thus : 

The  straw  with  which  mv  hair  is  decorated 
has  failed  lately  to  afford  me  the  pleasure  which 
it  was  wont  to  give.  The  lath  which  I  have 
forbished  up,  ana  made  into  a  sceptre,  will  not 
do,  either.  It  was  a  great  consolation  to  me  at 
first,  but  it  has  ceasea  to  be  so  now.  Nothing 
will  give  me  any  satisfaction  except  the  pos- 
session of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  b^  means  of 
which  to  impart  my  rapidly  fiowing  ideas  to  the 
public.  Ideas !  flowing  ideas !  They  crowd 
and  rush  into  my  brain,  trampling  on  one  an- 
other's heels  at  such  a  rate  that  I  can  keep 
them  in  no  sort  of  order— and  they  are  sucii 
valuable  ideas,  that  they  would  set  the  whole 
world  to  rights  if  the  whole  worid  only  knew 
about  themu 


And  the  world  shall  know  about  them.  I 
asked  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  they  would 
not  let  me  have  them ;  but,  I've  got  a  book — 
what's  it  called? — Goldsmith's  Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  England — and  Struddles,  the 
keeper,  wIk)  is  my  dear  friend,  has  lent  me  a  pencil, 
and  I  can  write  all  I  want  to  say  on  toe  fly- 
leaves and  round  the  margins  of  the  pages  of 
this  book,  and  then  Strudmes  promises  to  take 
it  away  for  me  and  to  get  it  published.  As  to 
the  pencil  point,  they  won't  let  me  have  a  knife 
to  cut  it  with,  so  when  I've  worked  it  down  to 
the  cedar  (as  if  I  was  mad !  Why  see,  I  know 
what  wood  the  lead  of  a  pencil  is  set  in),  I  give 
it  to  Struddles,  and  he  cuts  it  for  me;  or  if 
Struddles  is  out  of  the  way,  I  bite  the  wood 
away,  till  there  is  lead  enough  bare  to  write 
with.  But  I  must  not  waste  my  space.  I  want 
to  ^et  to  my  ideas  at  once.  I  am  going  to 
begin.    Where  shall  I  begui?    Anywhere. 

Why  not  raise  your  pavements  up  to  the  first 
floors  of  the  houses.  J^ot  all  the  pavements  in 
London  at  once  (that  toauldm  a  mad  notion), 
but  by  degrees,  and  as  opportunity  offered  ? 

Take  Regent-street,  for  instance.  Bless  you, 
I  know  Regent-street  well,  and  have  often 
nearly  been  run  over  at  that  awful  crossing  at 
the  Circus  where  it  joins  Oxford-street.  Why 
not  have  an  iron  balcony  the  whole  length  of 
Regent-street  on  a  level  w^th  the  first-floor 
windows,  to  be  used  as  the  promenade  for  foot- 

EassengersP  You  couldn't  do  it  at  once,  but 
y  degrees  you  might,  beginning  at  the  Circus. 
Then  might  a  suggestion  made  once  by  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  (Columbus  Startles)  be  carried 
out  completelv.  His  idea  was,  that  light  iron 
bridges  should  be  thrown  up  over  the  crossinaps 
at  the  Circus,  and  a  capital  idea  it  was.  Well, 
my  iron  balcony  would  be  like  a  continuation  of 
these  bridges,  or  the  bridges  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  iron  balcony,  and  so  you  would 
be  able  to  walk  straight  on  when  you  came  to 
the  crossing,  and  take  no  account  of  the  carriages^ 
omnibuses,  and  carts,  roaring  along  underneath 
you.  But  the  wiseacres  who  thinE  that  I  have 
not  weighed  all  the  difficulties  of  my  plan  will 
say,  "  And  pray  what  is  to  become  of  the  shops  ?" 
My  answer  is  ready  instantly.  Raise  them  too, 
and  let  the  shop-fronts  be  on  the  first,  instead 
of  the  ground  floor,  which  should  then  be  used 
for  storehouses,  or  whatever  the  upper  portions 
of  tbe  houses  are  used  for  now.  Once  more  I 
repeat,  you  must  do  all  this  by  degrees.  That 
is  the  great  secret.    Do  it  gradually. 

How  pretty  it  would  be  as  well  as  convenient ! 
The  balcony  or  iron  pavement  would  be  sup- 
ported on  pillars  of  the  same  metal,  and  would 
communicate  with  the  carriage-road  by  occasional 
staircases  at  the  crossings.  All  the  smaller 
streets  would  be  left  as  they  are.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  over  them ;  and  supposing 
you  were  on  my  raised  pavement  in  Kegent- 
street,  and  wanted  to  turn  into  Conduit-street, 
for  instance,  you  would  descend  the  staircase 
at  the  corner,  on  which  side  you  liked,  and 
would  proceed  along  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
thoroughfare  exactly  as  usual.    (The  pavement, 
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by-the-bj,  might  remain  just  as  it  is  under  the 
iron  arcad^  uid  would  be  a  pleasant  refuge  in 
rainy  weather.) 

mw  something  of  this  sort — I  am  not 
bigoted  to  my  own  scheme — but  something  of 
this  sort  will  hate  to  be  done.  Even  when  I 
was  a  gentleman  at  large,  some  two  years  ago 
now,  I  have  waited  ana  waited  at  some  of  the 
principal  crossing  in  London  for  an  opj^ortunitT 
of  getting  oyer,  till  my  poor  nerves  got  uito  such 
a  state  that  I  could  hardly  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  when  it  did  come.  Of  course  tlie  thing 
is  much  worse  now,  and  what  will  it  be  five 
years  hence  P  Modem  nerves  are  more  delicate 
and  susceptible  than  ancient  nerves,  and  yet  ihej 
are  in  some  respects  more  severely  tried.  I  am 
told  that  already  people  collect  in  groups  at 
some  of  the  London  crossings  waiting  till  the 
police  come  to  their  assistance.  What  will  this 
come  to,  I  ask  again,  five  years  hence? 

So  much  for  that  idea.  Now  for  the  next. 
Let  me  see,  what  is  the  next  ? 

When  I  kept  house— an  undertaking  of  such 
fearful  difficulty,  and  surrounded  with  such 
severe  mental  trials,  that  my  having  anything 
to  do  with  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  beins 
here,  by  mistake — ^when  I  kept  house  I  observeo, 
for  my  occupation  led  me  to  look  out  of  window 
a  good  deal,  that  the  street  in  which  I  resided 
was  much  frequented  by  a  class  of  gentry  with 
greasy  hair,  weanng  caps  instead  of  hats,  with 
a  general  second-hand  look  about  everything 
they  had  on,  with  villanous  faces,  and  with  bags 
or  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Sometimes 
these  individuals  carried  work-boxes  or  tea- 
caddies  in  their  hands:  the  boxes  in  question 
being  held  open,  in  order  to  show  the  splendour 
of  their  interiors.  Now,  I  remarked  that  these 
men  were  always  looldngdown  into  the  areas,  that 
they  always  appeared  to  be  communicating  by 
signs,  or  sometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  with  the 
servants,  and  that  everything  they  did  was  done 
in  a  furtive  and  sheepish  manner,  very  disagree- 
able to  witness.  Their  communicattous  with  the 
servants  would  often  terminate  in  a  descent  of 
the  area  steps,  but  it  was  always  remarkable 
that  no  one  of  the  individuals  of  whom  I  speak 
ever  opened  an  area  gate,  or,  indeed,  did  any- 
thiuj^  else  without  first  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
to  right  and  left,  looking  first  up  the  street  and 
then  down  the  street.  On  emerging  from  the 
area,  that  same  look  was  repeated  oefore  the 
man  would  venture  out  into  the  street. 

Sometimes  it  would  happen,  naturally  enough, 
that  one  of  these  men  would,  in  the  course  of 
his  day's  work — ^what  work  ? — arrive  at  the 
house  then  tenanted  by  me,  and,  little  suspecting 
that  I  was  hiding  behind  the  wire  blind  and  lis- 
tening with  all  my  might,  would  go  through  his 
usual  manoeuvres  in  front  of  my  dining-room 
window.  Watching  till  one  of  the  servants 
chanced  to  approach  the  kitchen  window,  he 
would  try  to  attract  her  attention  by  gently 
rattling  a  tea-caddy  against  the  railings,  and 
then,  attention  once  caught — ^it  was  easify  done. 
Heaven  knows — he  would  begin  cajoling  tbe 
women,  and  calling  the  cook  ^*  mum  -J*  an  offence 


in  itself  which  ought  to  be  visited  with  trans- 
portation. 

''Want  a  nice  wodt-box,  mum— nice  tea- 
caddy,  mum  ?*'  the  sneak  would  b^in. 

The  servants,  I  suppose,  answered  only  by 
signals :  at  any  rate,  I  could  hear  nothing  of 
their  replies.  The  sneak  looked  up  and  down 
the  street  again,  and  then  crouched  down  so 
as  to  be  nearer  the  kitchen  window.  He  also 
swung  the  bag  off  his  slioulder,  to  be  able  to 
get  at  its  contents. 

"Nice  work-box  or  caddy,  mum!  very  rea- 
sonable, mum.  Nice  ribbing  of  all  colours ! 
Bit  of  edeing,  ladies,  for  your  caps." 

The  telegraphing  from  below  would  seem  to 
be  in  tbe  negative,  though  not  sufficiently  so 
to  discourage  this  wret<med  sneak.  He  got 
nearer  to  the  gate,  and  again  looked  up  and 
down  the  street. 

"  Make  an  exdiange,  mum,  if  you  like !  A 
old  pair  of  gentleman's  boots,  if  you've  got  such 
a  thing,  mum,  or  a  gentleman's  old  'at  or  coat, 
ladies.  Take  a'most  anythink  in  change,  ladies, 
if  it  was  even  so  much  as  a  humbreiia,  or  an 
old  weskit,  or  a  corkscrew." 

And  what  business,  pray,  had  my  female 
servants  with  boots,  hats,  waistcoats,  or  cork- 
screws, in  their  possession?  If  these  articles 
were  given  to  that  disgusting  sneak,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence  quoted, 
made  his  way  furtively-  down  the  kitchen  steps, 
where  could  they  possibly  come  from  ?  Women 
servants  do  not  wear  coats  and  waistcoats  and 
hats,  nor  do  they  generally  have  corkscrews  of 
ikeir  own  in  their  possession. 

Why  are  these  area  sneaks  allowed  ?  They 
may  be  identified  by  anybody,  but  by  a  police- 
man especially,  at  a  single  glance.  Why  are 
they  allowed  to  pursue  their  avocations  ?  My 
beloved  friend  Featherhead  here,  who  has  con* 
tinual  information  from  outside  the  walls,  tells 
me  that  lately  several  robberies  have  been  traced 
to  these  detestable  creatures.  Featherhead  has 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  poor  fellow,  but  he  is  truth 
itself;  I  can  depend  implicitly  upon  what  he 
tells  me,  and  it  really  seems  to  me,  that  if  vou 
go  on  allowing  these  area-sneaks  to  spend  tneir 
days  in  wanoering  about  the  less  frequented 
streets,  corrupting  the  servants,  and  making 
them  as  great  thieves  as  they  (the  snealfe)  are 
themselves,  you  must  be  much  madder  than  any 
of  us  poor  fellows  who  are  living— well,  ih  re- 
tirement. 

I  want  to  know,  not  that  this  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  last  subject — ^why  should  it  ?  1 
suppose  I  may  adopt  a  disjomted  style  if  I 
choose — I  want  to  know  why,  among  you  out- 
side, the  young  men,  tbe  bachelors,  are  made 
so  much  more  comfortable  than  they  ought 
to  be  ?  You  cannot  keep  them  out  of  some 
of  tlieir  luxuries  and  comforts,  it  is  true.  They 
live  in  central  situations  at  trifling  rents. 
They  take  their  meals  at  clubs,  where  they  are 
provided  with  such  food  as  is  hardly  to  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  else.  They  have  no  respon- 
sibilities, no  anxieties  worthy  of  the  name. 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  what  else  do 
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yoa  do  to  encourage  them  in  celibacy  P  You 
allow  them  at  any  age  to  accept  your  hos- 
pitalities, and  you  expect  no  return,  and  you 
charge  them  twelve  shilliDflni  only  for  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  demi*grimn  rampant  on  their 
little  fingers,  while  the  married  man  has  to  pay 
twenty-wur.  Now  this,  I  say,  is  too  bad.  The 
bachelor  is  a  selfish  luxurious  wretch,  able  to 
do  more  with  three  hundred  a  year  than  the 
family  man  can  with  three  thousand.  Tax 
him  then — tax  him  heavily.  He  is  young  and 
stron^x  and  able  to  endure — grind  him  down  with 

taxation  till  he  groans  under  the  load,  and  then 
when  he  becomes  a  married  man,  and  a  worthy 
useful  citizen,  lighten  his  load  instead  of  increas- 
ing it.  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  bully  these 
semsh  young  dogs  of  bachelors,  would  it  not  be 
judicious  to  teke  a  hint  or  two  from  them. 
How  is  it  that  they  manage  to  get  a  maximum 
of  enjoymbnt  out  of  a  minimum  of  expenditure  ? 
By  combination.  And  why  shouldn't  married 
people  combine  as  well  as  bachelors  P  Not 
oomoine  socially,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  pecu- 
niarily; as  they  already  do  to  get  their  sup- 
plies of  water,  their  gas,  tlie  books  that  they 
want  to  read.  We  ought  to  have  club  cham- 
bers for  families.  Great  big  handsome  houses 
let  off  in  floors.  Eor  want  of  these  we  have 
ruined  our  town;  we  have  made  metropolitan 
distances  so  vast  that  we  want  railways  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another;  we  are  in- 
volved, each  one  of  us,  in  an  enormous  expen- 
diture for  which  we  only  get  the  smallest  amount 
of  comfort.  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  providing  for  families  should  be  the  work 
of  a  professional  man.  Why  are  you  a  house- 
holder,  which  is  another  name  for  a  persecuted 
miserable  swindled  wretch  P — why  are  you  to 
be  bothered  with  mysterious  papers  about  gas- 
rates,  and  water-ratw,  and  poor-rates,  and  pouoe- 
rates,  besides  ten  thousand  other  cares  and 
botherations,  which  are  at  onoe  vexatious  and 
unworthy  of  your  attention.  Let  it  be  the 
business— and  a  very  profitable  business  it  might 
be — of  a  professional  man  to  take  a  house  or 
houses,  to  attend  to  the  rates,  taxes,  and  repairs, 
and  to  8i^>erintend  and  watch  its  kitchen  arrange- 
ments as  carefully  as  such  matters  are  looked  after 
by  the  committee  of  a  club. 

'  "  If  you  please,  sir,  the  thor  has  set  in  and  all 
the  pipes  is  ourst ;" — '*  If  you  please,  sir,  the  man 
'ave  called  to  see  about  the  biler,  and  he  says 
could  he  speak  to  you  about  it;" — "There's  a 
party  in  the  'all,  sir,  as  wishes  to  see  you  about 
the  gas-meter,  which  h9  says  a  new  one  is 
wanted."  Such  announcements  as  these,  together 
with  incessant  intimations  that,  "  A  gentleman 
has  called  for  the  pore-rate,  and  has  been  twice 
before,"  are  familiar  to  every  British  house- 
holder. What  bliss  to  hear  no  more  allusions  to 
such  matters,  and  to  make  over  a  cheque  once  a 
quarter  to  an  individual  who  would  take  all  such 
troublesome  matters  off  your  hands  for  ever ! 

I  have  no  space  to  dwell  Longer  on  this 
particular  suggestion.  I  was  thinking  just 
now  of  sometMng  else  that  I  wanted  to  say 
— what  was  it  P    Oh,  I  remember : 


Why  don't  you  improve  your  street  con- 
veyances P  As  to  omnibuses,  they  are  beyond 
hope.  A  faint  attempt  was  made  to  do  something 
with  them,  but  it  soon  subsided,  and  you  have 
lapsed  back  into  your  old  grooves  again.  But 
don't  you  think  something  might  be  done  with 
the  cabs  P  Wiiy  not  follow  the  plan  adopted 
on  railways,  and  have  first  and  second-class 
cabs.  According  to  the  present  arrangement, 
you  go  to  the  play  with  your  wife,  in  a  vehicle 
which  just  before  has  been  occupied  by  six 
drunken  blackguards  returning  from  a  foot 
race,  or  even  by  worse  customers.  If  there  were 
first-class  and  second-<:lass  cabs,  such  objection- 
able people  would  hail  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  price.  And  keeping  still  to 
the  cab  question,  why  don't  you  have  some 
means  of  communicating  with  the  driver  with- 
out thrusting  your  head  and  half  your  body  out 
of  the  window  ?  Even  by  doin^  that,  you  can 
hardly  make  yourself  heard,  lu  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  till  you  have  got  past  the  house 
you  wanted  to  stop  at,  or  the  street  up  which 
you  should  have  turned.  By  means  of  a  flexible 
tube  you  might  give  your  direction  with  ease, 
without  stirring  from  your  place,  or  bawling 
yourself  hoarse.  And  would  it  oe  too  much  to  ask 
that  in  dose  cabs  there  should  always  be  a  light 
inside  after  nightfall  ?  As  it  is,  you  plunge  into 
the  interior  of  that  dark  receptacle  for  locomo- 
tive humanity,  compelled  to  take  your  chance  of 
plumping  down  upon  a  seat  on  which  some  in- 
considerate person  has  just  before  deposited  a 
pair  of  boots  thickly  encrusted  with  mua.  There 
IS  a  lamp  ouUide  the  Hansom ;  why  don't  you 
have  a  lamp  inside  the  four-wheeler  P  And  talk- 
ing of  Hansoms,  how  is  it  that  the  public  puts 
up  with  that  guillotine  window  p  We  have  a  very 
nice  fellow  in  this  establishment  who  ouce  broke 
one  of  those  windows  with  his  nose— the  feature 
is  a  large  one,  and  the  scar  is  upon  it  to  this 
hour,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  window 
altogether  outside  the  cab,  allowing  a  good  space 
between  it  and  the  apron  for  ventilation,  at  least 
the  window  as  at  present  existixig  mig^ht  be  left 
to  the  management  of  the  individual  insider  the 
cab.  The  majority  of  persons  who  have  sense 
enough  to  find  their  way  into  one  of  these 
vehicles,  would  probably  be  capable  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  effort  of  dealing  with  the 
window.  But  it  is  a  curious  thing,  and  difficult 
to  account  for,  that  all  persons  who  are  profes- 
sionally mixed  up  with  horses  aud  carriages 
always  treat  you  as  if  in  all  matters  connected 
with  either  you  were  a  perfect  baby.  I  must 
leave  this  subject  of  Hansoms  and  four-wheelers. 
I  come  to  my  most  important  suggestion.  It  is 
new.  It  is  practical.  It  gets  us — the  country 
generally — the  government — the  people — out  of 
a  difficulty.    It  is  economical. 

I  have  to  propose  a  new  method  of  rewarding 
merit  in  this  country :  a  new  way  of  distinguish- 
ing those  among  our  citizens  who  have  earned  a 
right  to  our  approval,  and  on  whom  it  is  the 
general  wish  to  confer  some  great  public  evi- 
dence of  our  respect  and  eratitude.  Hitherto, 
when  we  have  sought  to  do  honour  to  a  great 
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man,  or  to  render  an  illastrions  name  additionally 
illustrious,  it  has 'been  our  custom  to  erect  a 
monument. 

Now,  my  desire  is  to  establish  a  system  the 
very  reverse  of  this.  I  propose  that  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  every  great  man  who  arises 
among  us^  instead  of  putting  up  a  statue,  or 
other  monument,  we  go  to  work  with  axe  and 
hammer,  and  pull  one  down  ! 

Here  would  be  a  stimulus  to  exertion! 
Gracious  powers !  who  that  loved  his  country 
— or  rather  his  town— would  not  strain  every 
nerve  to  excel  in  his  own  particular  department, 
when  the  hope  was  before  him  of  delivering 
his  fellow-creatures  from  one  of  those  terrific 
monsters,  the  public  statues !  Once  let  the 
edict  go  forth,  once  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  any  man  who  achieved  greatness 
might  not  only  feel  secure  himself  from  ever 
appearing  in  one  of  our  public  places  with  a 
scroll  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  tights  on  both 
his  legs,  but  that  he  would  secure  to  himself 
the  glory  of  abolishing  a  London  statue — once 
let  this  be  understood,  and  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  end  to  our  greatness  as  a  nation. 
How  would  the  flagging  energies  of  a  virtuous 
I  rising  man  revive  as  he  passed  the  Duke  of 
^  York's  Column,  (^  George  the  Third's  Pigtail, 
or  George  the  Fcjfurth's  curly  wig,  and  said  to 
himself,  ''  A  little  more  labour,  a  little  longer 
effort,  and,  thou  monstrosity,  I  shall  lay  thee 
level  with  the  dust." 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  we  are  not  a 
military  nation.  From  the  moment  when  this 
plan  of  mine  is  adopted— as  of  course  it  will 
pe — we  shall  become  so.  What  will  a  man 
hot  do,  what  hardship  will  he  not  encounter, 
what  danger  will  he  not  face,  with  the  thought 
deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  that  he 
is  not  only  combating  his  country's  foes,  but 
that  he  is  helping  to  lift  that  load  of  horror 
off  the  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill ! 

From  one  end  of  our  social  scale  to  the  other 
our  whole  community  would  feel  this  additional 
stimulus  to  exertion.  Even  the  illustrious 
prince  in  whose  presence  it  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  bask,  would  be  urged  on  in  a 
glorious  and  virtuous  career  by  the  thought 
that  one  day  the  statue  of  his  great-uncle  might 
by  his  greatness  be  swept  away  from  the  surface 
of  Trafalgar-square,  or  that  his  noble  acts  would 
remove  another  great-uncle  from  King  William- 
street,  where  he  interrupts  the  traffic  by  vainly 
offering  a  coil  of  rope  for  sale,  and  depresses 
the  spirits  of  the  passers-by  in  a  perfectly  inex- 
cusable manner.  All  classes,  I  say,  would  feel 
this  stimulus.  The  politician  would  look  at 
Lord  Geor<;e  Bentinck,  and,  shaking  his  fist  at 
him,  would  mutter,  "Thy  days  are  numbered." 
The  medical  man  would  think  of  Jenner,  and 
sign  his  prescription  with  a  bolder  hand.  *'  Fiat 
pilula,  ruat  Jennerum !" 

And  consider  how  remarkable  it  is  that  the 
bronze  coinage  should  have  come  into  existence 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  likely  to  have 
so  mucli  bronze  thrown  upon  our  hands.  What 
unnumbered  pennies  there  must  be  in  the  length 


and  breadth  of  that  fearful  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Why,  there  must  be  change  for 
a  five-shiUing-piece  in  his  nose.  The  cocked- 
hat  would  be  a  dowry  for  a  princess.  The 
stirrups — but  the  mind  shrinks  before  the  con- 
templation of  such  wealth. 

Pboposed   Form. 
To  His  Excellency  General  Lord  ♦»**«'* 

Field-Marshal,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
My  Lord, 

We  hasten  to  approach  your  lordship  with 
our  heartfelt  congratulations  on  your  safe 
arrival  on  these  shores,  and  also  on  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  your  arms  in  every 
action  in  which  you  have-  been  enga'ged  while 
defending  the  interests  of  that  great  country 
which  you  so  adeauately  and  nobly  represent.  '* 

We  are  directea  to  convey  to  your  lordship 
the  acknowledgments  of  your  gracious  sove- 
reign for  the  services  rendered  by  you  to  your 
country,  and  we  are  further  directed  to  add  to 
the  honourable  titles  which  already  adorn  your 
name,  those  of: — &c.  &o.  &c. 

But  a  prouder  distinction  yet  awaits  your 
lordship ;  one  which  it  will  be  more  glorious 
to  you  to  receive,  and  for  us  to  confer. 

It  has  been  decided  that  such  services  as 
those  by  which  you  have  recently  so  eminently 
distinguished  yourself,  are  worthy  of  some  more 
marked  commemoration  than  any  which  mere 
tit-les,  however  illustrious,  can  afford.  We  have 
to  announce  to  you  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  to  confer  upon 
you  the  highest  honour  which  a  monarch  can 
give,  or  a  subject  receive. 

It  has,  doubtless,  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
one  so  well  acquainted  with  our  metropolis  as 
your  lordship,  that  in  one  of  its  principtQ  tho- 
roughfares,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  its  principal 
parks,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  clubs 
and  its  Tattersall's,  there  exists  a  monster  of 
noisome  and  appalling  proportions,  which,  be- 
sides being  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  IS  located,  has  disgraced  the  name  of 
Britain  in  those  foreign  countries  which  the  ru- 
mour of  its  existence  has  unfortunately  reached. 

This  monster  it  has  been  your  proud  privilege 
to  depose  from  his  high  place.  An  enemy  to 
the  fair  name  of  this  country,  almost  as  much 
so  as  those  other  enemies  over  whom  you  have 
lately  triumphed— that  monster  has  fallen  before 
your  victorious  approach,  and  beneath  the  spot 
which  was  once  itis  lair  may  now  be  seen  your 
lordship's  name,  in  bold  characters,  and  under- 
neath it  the  simple  inscription — "Overthrowit 

BY  THIS  PUBLIC  BbMEPACTOR." 

As  your  lordship's  fellow-countrymen  pass 
that  inscription  in  their  daily  walks,  not  only 
will  the  remembrance  of  the  numerous  exploits 
with  which  your  name  is  associated  be  kept 
continually  before  them,  but  their  gratitude  to- 
wards the  man  who  has  delivered  his  country 
from  a  terror  and  a  shame,  will  be  reawakened 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

Feeling  that  nothing  we  could  add  would  give 
any  additional  value  to  this  tribute  which  we 
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have  thus  the  honour  of  offering  to  yoar  lord- 
ship, we  will  now  withdraw,  wisaing  your  lord- 
ship long  life  and  health,  and  many  a  pleasant 
ride  under  that  arch  on  Gonstitution-hili  which 
will  henceforth  be  always  associated  witli  your 
proudest  triumphs  and  your  most  glorious 
achieyements. 

»  We  are,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed) 

•  There !  IVe  come  to  the  end  of  the  space  at 
my  disposal,  and  can  say  no  more ;  but  ir  you'll 
omy  send  me  another  bi^  book — say  Hansard's 
Debates— I'll  annotate  it  with  suggestions  by 
the  dozen. 

By-the-by,  does  it  strike  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  that  Oliver  Golosmith  was  at  all 
mad? 


THE  LABOURS  OF  THOB. 

SEIKO  A  NOBSE  LBOBZrD  FBOM  THE  PBOSB  BDDA. 

The  path  to  the  giants'  conntry 
Lies  o*er  a  broad  deep  cliff-bound  sea. 
Through  forest  and  swamp,  o*er  fell  and  moor, 
And  waste,  and  barren,  stony  and  poor; 
None  since  the  earliest  days  of  yore 
Have  crossed  that  sea,  or  stood  on  that  shore, 
Yet  Thor  once  by  a  magic  due 
Traversed  it  seeking  deeds  to  do. 

«  «  «  «  « 

There  was  the  city ;  it  stood  on  a  plain 

Treeless  and  open  to  wind  and  rain. 

The  walls  rose  up  and  met  the  stars, 

But  its  gates  were  guarded  with  triple  bars. 

Thor,  he  wrestled  with  beam  and  bolt, 

Gave  many  a  twisting  angry  jolt, 

But  in  Tain.    So  then,  as  a  weasel  creeps, 

Between  the  stalks  of  the  wheatsheaf  heaps, 

He  aiigrily  slipped;  how  the  wise  god's  thought 

All  Loki's  barriers  set  at  nought. 

He  found  the  palace,  'twas  vast  and  high, 
With  golden  turrets  that  clove  the  sky, 
And  seeing  a  door  wide  open  stand, 
He  entered,  and  saw  the  giant  band 
Seated  on  benches  around  the  hall, 
And  Lokl  throned  above  them  all. 

They  gravely  bowed,  but  the  king  austere^ 
Cried,  fioDwning,  "Who  is  this  stripling  here  ? 
The  warrior  Thor  ?  let  him  merit  his  fame 
By  doing  some  deed  that  is  fitting  his  name." 

Loki  of  Utgard,  that  wily  king, 
Smiled  at  Thor's  angry  challenging, 
But  he  arose,  and  his  giant  race. 
And  came  to  a  broad  and  level  place, 
Then  called  to  Hugi,  one  of  his  train, 
To  race  with  Thor  on  that  grassy  plain. 
Tears  of  rage  were  in  Thor's  fierce  eyes, 
He  ran  as  fast  as  the  swallow  flies, 
But  as  the  arrow  the  bird  overtakes, 
Swifter  than  fire  in  the  dry  grass  brakes, 
Hugi  outran  him  and  reached  the  place. 
Then  turned  and  met  Thor  face  to  face. 
•*  Bravely  lost,"  cried  Loki  then, 
"But  Hugi  is  fleeter  than  gods  or  men." 

"  Bring  me  a  drinking-horn,"  cried  Thor, 
**  I  challenge  yon  giants,  one  or  a  score." 
Loki  called  for  a  walrus  horn, 
Thor  looked  at  it  with  angry  scorn. 


"  Bold  drinker,"  said  Loki,  "  now  drain  that  cup, 
In  two  good  draughts  you  should  toss  it  up. 
The  veriest  woman,  it  seems  to  me, 
Could  drain  that  goblet  in  two  or  three." 

'Twas  a  simple  horn,  long  tapering, 
A  mere  poor  unshaped  rustic  thing. 
The  god  was  thirsty,  and  raised  the  horn 
To  Mis  eager  lips  with  a  savage  scorn. 
A  long  deep  draught  he  fiercely  took, 
Never  stopping  to  breathe  or  look ; 
But  stUl  when  he  set  the  goblet  down 
(And  Loki  smiled  at  his  wrathful  frown). 
The  liquor  lessened  never  a  whit ; 
Three  draughts  he  took,  but  scarce  a  bit 
The  cup  was  emptier ;  breathless,  wora, 
Thor  gave  back  the  giants'  horn. 

"  Why,  fie,"  quoth  Loki,  "  no  prize  of  mine 
Will  to  day  be  clutched  by  those  hands  of  thine." 

**  Try  me  again,"  quoth  angry  Thor, 

**  Try  me,  ye  giants,  with  one  feat  more ; 

Though  Utgard  Loki  may  mock  and  laugh, 

I  drank  a  draught  that  no  god  could  quaff.'* 

"  Try  him,"  cried  Loki,  with  crafty  eyes; 

"  Bring  him  that  cat  our  children  prize. 

Let  us  see  you  lift  it,  mighty  Thor, 

Though  scarce  so  strong  as  we  held  you  for.'* 

While  he  spoke  a  large  grey  cat  sprang  in. 

Whining,  and  purring,  and  struggling. 

Thor  took  the  cat  in  his  cruel  clasp. 

And  clutched  its  fur  with  a  ti^r  grasp. 

He  strained,  and  grappled,  and  clutched  each  limb. 

But  that  cat  was  still  stronger  far  than  him. 

"  Ha !  Thor,"  cried  Loki,  "  *ti»  as  I  thought, 
The  cat  is  stalwart,  and  you  are  nought." 

"Little  or  big,"  said  Thor,  "  I  see 
None  who  will  dare  to  wreetle  with  me 
Now  I  am  wroth ;"  then  Loki  cried, 
"  I  see  none  here  but  would  tame  thy  pride. 
Let  somebody  call  that  poor  old  crone, 
Elli,  my  nurse,  she  will  quell  thee  alone." 

A  toothless  hag,  with  bleared  red  eyes, 

Came  hobbling  in ;  she  was  old  and  bent, 

She  stared  at  Thor  with  a  feigned  surprise 

And  lower  upon  her  crutch  she  leant. 

Tighter  Thor  held  her,  firmer  she  stood,. 

Firm  as  the  oak-tree  in  the  wood ; 

And  she  twined  and  grappled  him  slowly  down. 

Till  at  last,  in  spite  of  curse  and  frown, 

He  fell  on  one  Imee.    Then  the  crone  laughed  out. 

And  the  hall-roof  shook  with  the  giants'  shout. 

The  next  day,  Utgard  Loki,  elate. 
Led  Thor  out  of  the  city  gate. 
Baffled  and  chafed  was  mighty  Thor, 
Never  had  he  been  fooled  before. 

"Nay,"  said  Loki,  "then  know  'twas  I 
Who  baffled  thy  force  with  my  subtlety. 
A  cloud  of  magic  was  over  thee  thrown ; 
All  those  spells  were  mine  alone. 
What  wonder  that  thou  wert  set  at  nought 
By  Hulgi  the  runner,  for  Hulgi  was  Thought! 
No  wonder  that  thou  wert  laughed  to  scorn 
For  failing  to  drain  that  mighty  horn. 
For  its  one  end  reached  the  bottomless  sea, 
A  pretty  draught,  O  Thor,  for  thee. 
Midgard  serpent  that  cat  of  ours 
Foiled  thy  rage  and  thy  fiercest  powers. 
Old  Age  was  that  lean  and  crippled  crone, 
By  whom  thou  wert  all  but  overthrown. 
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Sooner  or  later  she  lays  ns  low, 

And  all  of  us  fall  beneath  her  blow. 

Now  let  us  part,  and  I'm  not  loth, 

Come  not  again,  or  'twere  worse  for  both  ; 

But  if  thou  dost  a  spell  sball  fall. 

That  will  hide  firom  thee  giants,  city,  and  all.' 

Tbor  waxed  wrath,  and  seized  bis  mace, 

But  Loki  had  yanished,  nor  left  a  trace. 

When  Thor  strode  back  to  storm  the  town, 

He  only  found  a  bare  lone  down. 


THE  SENSATIONAL  WILLIAMS. 

CoNTEicpOKARY  criticism  has  recentljr  been 
deformed  by  a  species  of  cant,  which,  origmat- 
ing,  as  cant  generally  does,  in  a  sincere  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  few,  has  been  echoed  bj  the 
many  simply  because  it  is  an  effective  ory.  If 
any  one  writes  a  novel,  a  play,  or  a  poem,  which 
relates  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  the  most  ordinary  people — some  tragedy  of 
love  or  revenffe,  some  strange  (though  not  im- 
possible) combination  of  events,  or  some  romance 
of  guilt  and  misery-— he  is  straightway  met  with 
a  loud  exclamation  of  "  Sensational  1"  This 
foolish  word  has  become  the  orthodox  stone  for 
flinffins  at  any  heretic  author  who  is  bold  enough 
to  tnink  that  life  has  its  tremendous  passes  of 
anguish  and  crime,  as  well  fls  its  little  jors  and 
litue  sorrows — ^its  strange  adventures  and  vicis- 
situdes, as  well  as  its  daily  progresses  from 
Brixton  to  the  Bank,  and  from  the  Bank  back 
a^ain  to  Brixton;  and  who  holds  that  the  more 
vividly-coloured  part  of  the  grouping  is  as  legi- 
timate a  subject  for  artistic  treatment  as  the 
more  drab-hued  section.  But  the  anti-sensa- 
tional critic  will  tell  you  that,  if  you  would 
write  a  novel  or  a  play  that  is  fit  to  oe  read  by 
auy  one  with  tastes  superior  to  those  of  a  batcher- 
l>oy>  yovL  must  confine  yourself  strictly  to  the 
common  events  of  common  lives,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  any  of  the  extremes  of  passion 
or  of  action,  leave  murder  to  the  penny  paperSi 
be  ignorant  of  suicide,  have  no  idea  that  tliere  are 
dark  shadows  in  the  world,  and  shun  a  mystery 
as  you  would  the  measles.  In  short,  let  Brixton 
be  your  standard,  the  Alps  bein^  among  Nature's 
**  spasms,"  and  therefore  very  improper  sulbjects 
for  respectable  authors.  Moreover,  in  relating 
the  even  tenor  of  Brixtonian  existence,  be  care- 
ful that  you  are  never  betrayed  into  any  emotion 
of  style — any  throb  or  pulse  of  passion  in  your 
language,  any  glow  of  description  or  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  action — on  pain  of  being  taken  to 
task  for  bavins:  shown  "  hectic"  and  "feverish" 
symptoms.  When  yon  have  fulfilled  all  these 
conditions,  then  will  the  organs  of  Brixtonian 
criticism  smile  on  you,  and  declare  that  you 
have  composed  "a  very  sweet,  natural,  un- 
affected, and  thoroughly  healthy  tale,  inexpres- 
sibly refreshing  in  these  days  of  exaggerated 
sentiment  and  spasmodic  plot." 

Now,  there  can  be  no  aoubt  that  very  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  fictions  may  be  made,  and 
have  been  made,  out  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
every-day  life.  The  commonest  threads  of  the 
woof  of  numanity  have  that  in  their  composition 


which  is  capable  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
all  of  us ;  iad  when  the  humour  and  pathos  of 
the  most  unromantic  lives  are  drawn  forth  by 
the  subtle  touch  of  genius,  we  hail  the  result  by 
involuntary  laughter  and  tears.  But  why  is  all 
art  to  be  restricted  to  the  uniform  level  of  quiet 
domesticity?  To  say  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural regions  of  imagination  and  fancy,  the 
actual  world  includes  something  more  than  the 
family  life ;  something  besides  the  placid 
emotions  that  are  developed  about  the  paternal 
hearth-rug.  It  has  its  sterner,  its  wilder,  and 
its  vaster  aspects ;  adventures,  crimes,  agonies ; 
hot  rage  and  tumult  of  passions ;  terror,  and 
bewilderment,  and  despair.  Why  is  the  literary 
artist  to  be  shut  out  from  the  tra^dy  of  exist- 
ence, as  he  sees  it  going  on  around  him  ?  Why 
is  it  necessarily  immoral  to  shadow  forth  the 
awful  visitations  of  wrath  and  evil  and  punish- 
ment, or  to  depict  those  wonderful  and  unwonted 
accidents  of  fortune  which  are  just  as  real  as 
anything  that  happens  between  Brixton  and  the 
Bank,  only  of  less  frequent  occurrence  ?  It  is 
very  easy  to  cry  "  Sensational !"  but  the  word 
proves  nothing.  Let  it  begrantedthat  such  thiuffs 
are  sensational ;  but  then  life  itself  is  similarly 
sensational  in  many  of  its  aspect<s,  and  Nature 
is  similarly  sensational  in  many  of  her  forms, 
and  art  is  always  sensational  when  it  is  tragic. 
The  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  is  in  the  highest  degree 
sensational ;  so  are  half  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
at  a  moderate  computation;  so  is  the  Satan  of 
Paradise  Lost ;  so  is  Raphael's  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ;  so  is  the  Laoeoon ;  so,  one  may  say, 
are  the  Oratorios  of  Handel,  since  they  deal 
with  tremendous  elements  of  suffering  and 
wonderment,  of  aspiration  and  triumph.  When- 
ever humanity  wrestles  with  the  gods  of 
passion  and  pain,  there,  of  necessity,  is  that 
departure  from  our  diurnal  platitudes  which  the 
cant  of  existing  criticism  denounces  by  this 
single  word.  Jx  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a 
vulgar  species  of  sensationalism,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  worse.  The  halfpenny  tales  of 
murder  and  felony,  of  which  a  deluge  is  usually 
being  poured  fortli,  are  reaUy  demoralising ;  for 
the  difference  between  an  artist  who  can  look 
iuto  the  psychology  of  crime  and  terror,  and  the 
botcher  who  can  ao  nothing  more  than  lay  on 
the  carmine  with  a  liberal  brush,  is  so  fpraat  as 
to  be  essential.  In  a  smaller  degree,  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  old  pkywriffht  who, 
ending  his  tragedy  with  a  scene  of  general 
massacre,  directs  that  the  dead  bodies  and 
scattered  limbs  are  to  lie  about  the  stage  "as 
bloodie  as  may  be,''  and  the  great  poet  who 
says,  through  the  mouth  of  his  murderous 
king: 

I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er. 

....    I  have  supp*d  full  with  horrors : 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
i    Cannot  once  start  me. 

The  mystery  of  evil  is  as  interesting  to  us 
now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  and 
it  is  downright  affectation  or  effeminacy  to  say 
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thftt  we  are  never  to  glance  into  that  abyss,  but 
are  perpetuallj  to  constnict  our  novels  out  of 
the  amenities  of  respectable^  easy-going  men 
and  women.  If  the  objectors  wonld  content 
themselves  with  protesting  against  coarse  ex- 
cesses, they  woula  do  gooa  service ;  but,  when 
they  denounce  all  recourse  to  the  more  terriOc 
elements  of  our  life,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
inquire  how  they  would  have  received  such  a 
play  as  Macbeth.  Our  neighbours  over  the 
water  discuss  "  the  Divine  Williams/'  Let  us, 
for  a  few  moments,  discuss  "The  Sensational 
Williams."  Let  us  suppose  Macbeth  just  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  a  living  author;  pro- 
bably this  is  the  way  in  which  the  Sensational 
WilUams  wodd  be  "  reviewed"  by  anti-sen- 
sational critics : 

Macheih.  A  Tragedy.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. — Mr.  Shakespeare  is  really  becomini^  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  which  it  behoves  all  cntics 
who  have  at  heart  the  dignity,  or  even  the  de- 
cency, of  letters,  to  abate  by  the  exercise  of  a 
wholesome  severity.  He  has  no  idea  of  tragedy 
apart  from  the  merest  horrors  of  melodrama. 
In  his  Othello,  a  blackamoor  smothers  his  wife 
on  the  stage,  under  a  preposterous  delusion  of 
jealousy,  encouraged  by  a  gentlemanlv  Mephis- 
tophiles  of  his  acquaintance;  and  tnen  stabs 
himself  with  a  hectoriug  speech  when  he  finds 
out  his  mistake.  In  iQng  Lear,  the  accumula- 
tion of  frightful  and  revolting  atrocities  is 
something  almost  beyond  belief  Lear  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  occupied  the  throne  of  Britain  in 
some  remote  epoch  beyond  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  On  account  of  a  very  natural  and 
becoming  answer  made  him  by  one  of  his 
daughters,  he  disowns  her,  and  afterwards,  for 
some  insufficient  reason,  pronounces  a  curse 
upon  another  daughter,  expressed  in  such 
frightful  language  tnat  we  must  forbear  from 
making  any  further  allusion  to  the  subject. 
Then  he  goes  out  on  to  a  heath  in  a  storm,  and 
curses  thines  in  general,  his  Bedlamite  ravings 
beingvariea  (such  are  Mr.  Shakespeare's  notions 
of  good  taste)  bjr  the  ribald  jokes  of  a  court 
foo^  whose  inanities  are  evidently  addressed  to 
the  gallery  auditors.  Another  character  assumes 
to  be  an  idiot,  and  with  hideous  jibberings 
makes  up  a  pretty  trio.  Finally,  the  old  king 
£nds  out  that  his  disowned  daughter  is  a  very 
good  girl  after  all,  and,  when  she  has  met  her 
death  oy  some  unlucky  circumstance  (as  im- 
probable and  horrific  as  the  other  incidents 
of  the  play),  he  brings  tlie  corpse  on  to  the 
stage  in  lus  arms,  "howls"  over  it,  like  a 
mourner  at  an  Irish  wake — ^literally  "howls," 
in  good  downright  fashion — and  presently  gives 
up  the  ghost,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  reader. 
Besides  these  agreeable  incidents,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  slaughtering,  and  one  nobleman 
tears  out  another  nobleman's  eyes  (at  the  insti- 
gation of  two  princesses!,  and  "  sets  his  foot" 
on  one  of  them !  Hamlet — which  a  toadmg 
clique  whom  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  gathered  about 
liim  affect  to  regard  as  a  work  of  profound  phi- 
losophy  and  superhuman  wisdom — ^is  equally 


full  of  Wbsurd  and  shocking  incidents.  We  have 
the  ghost  of  a  murdered  king ;  his  murderous 
brother  who  succeeds  him  on  the  throne;  a 
queen  who  marries  her  brother-in-law ;  a  crack- 
brained  young  prince  (whose  state  of  mind 
would  make  him  a  fitting  subject  for  a  com- 
mission de  lunatico  inquirendo) ;  a  maundering 
old  gentleman  whom  Hamlet  stabs  as  he  listens 
behind  the  arras  (one  of  the  few  reasonable 
things  he  does  in  the  whole  ^\q  acts) ;  and  a 
young  lady  who  goes  mad,  and,  after  doddering 
about  with  straw  in  her  hair,  singing  songs  that 
are  not  over-delicate,  drowns  herself  by  acci- 
dent in  a  horse-pond.  In  the  last  scene  of  this 
hideous  burlesque  of  nature  and  probability,  the 
queen  (Hamlet's  mother)  dies  bv  a  poisoned 
cup  of  wine ;  the  king  is  stabbed,  and  Hamlet 
and  an  enemy  of  liis  kill  each  other  with  a 
poisoned  foil  while  they  are  fencing.  As  only 
one  of  the  foils  is  poisoned,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  climax  that  both  should  die  at 
once,  the  two  combatants  contrive,  by  some 
sleigh t-of-hand  which  is  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, to  exchan^  the  weapon  without 
meaning  it !  But  a  wnter  who  for  ever  aims  at 
startling  effects  must  of  necessity  pile  up  the 
agonies  iu  his  concluding  scene ;  and  this 
agglomeration  of  fantastic  crimes  will  the  less 
astonish  the  reader  when  he  learns  that  in  one 
scene  Hamlet  reviles  his  own  mother  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner,  and  in  another  utters 
profane  jokes  in  a  churchyard  while  liis  sweet- 
heart's grave  is  being  dug,  and  tosses  skulls 
about  the  stage !  So  fond  is  Mr.  Shakespeare 
of  death  in  its  most  revolting  forms,  that  even 
his  love-story  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet  is  fiiU  of 
slaughtering  and  poisoning;  while  his  very 
comedies  have  generally  some  smack  of  the 
gallows  in  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  on  Mr.  Shake- 
speare. He  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  ability, 
which  might  be  turned  to  very  reputable  ac- 
count if  ne  only  understood  bis  own  powers 
better.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  native  humour 
— exaggerated,  indeed,  to  the  pitch  of  burlesque, 
but  undoubtedly  amusing ;  and  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  the  superficial  parts  of  cha- 
racter, thouffh,  being  evidently  no  scholar,  he  is 
often  ridiculously  vulgar  in  ms  would-be  repre- 
sentations of  gentlemen.  He  would  do  veiy 
well  as  a  writer  of  farces  and  of  show  pieces, ; 
but  his  injudicious  friends  have  flattered  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  great  tragic  poet ; 
and  hence  the  gory  nonsense  of  this  new  drama, 
Macbeth,  of  wmch  we  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  during  the 
reign  of  one  Duncan,  of  whom  English  readers 
know  little  and  care  less.  The  play  opens,  in 
good  melodramatic  (or,  rather,  pantomimic) 
fashion,  with  a  dark  scene ;  thuuder  rolling  and 
lightning  flashing,  and  three  witches  tiuking 
gibberish  in  rhyme.  Were  this  last  monstrosity 
of  Mr.  Shakespeare's  fancy  ever  to  be  played  at 
any  theatre  (which,  however,  is  quite  impos- 
sible), we  can  easily  imagine  the  low  tremulous 
murmuring  of  fiddles  to  which  the  curtain  would 
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rise.  Scene  I.,  however,  does  not  last  above  a 
minute,  as  it  only  consists  of  eight  short  lines. 
The  second  scene  introduces  us  to  the  old  king, 
Duncan,  to  whom  "a  bleeding  soldier"  relates 
the  progress  of  an  insurrection  which  has  just 
been  quelled  by  the  valour  of  Macbeth.  In 
Scene  III.  we  return  to  thunder,  witches,  and 
gibberish.  One  of  the  old  women  compares 
herself  to  "  a  rat  without  a  tail,"  and  threatens 
to  drain  a  certain  mariner  as  "dry  as  hay/' 
wliich  induces  us  to  suppose  that  she  must  be  a 
skittle-sharper  in  disguise,  since  the  draining  of 
sailors  is  generally  eflPected  by  those  ingenious 
practitioners.  Presently  Macbeth  comes  in 
from  the  wars,  and  the  witches  hail  him  as 
thane  of  Glamis,  thane  of  Cawdor,  and  future 
king  of  Scotland.  Thane  of  Glamis  he  is  al- 
ready, but  to  be  thane  of  Cawdor  and  king  of 
Scotland  seems  to  this  worthy  gentleman  bevond 
the  reach  of  thought.  However,  someoody 
comes  in  shortly  afterwards,  and  tells  Macbeth 
that,  the  thane  of  Cawdor  being  a  traitor,  the 
title  has  been  transferred  to  the  putter-down  of 
traitors.  This  sets  Macbeth  plotting  how  he 
may  become  a  traitor  on  his  own  account,  and 
secure  the  crown  for  himself.  He  has  a  bold, 
bad  woman  for  his  wife^ — a  strong-minded  wo- 
man, who  gives  us  to  understand  that  she  will 
stick  at  nothing  to  satisfy  her  ambition.  In 
very  plain  language  she  invokes  all  the  devils  of 
the  nether  regions  to  take  possession  of  her 
soul — ^which  we  dare  say  they  were  not  slow  in 
doing.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  our 
readers  to  reproduce  the  dreadful  things  uttered 
by  this  she-dragon,  perhaps  the  most  unnatural 
cnaracter  that  even  Mr.  Soakespeare's  lurid  and 
unhealthy  imagination  has  ever  conceived.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  she  eggs  on  her  husband  to 
murder  Duncan,  which,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  (proceeding  rather  from  cowardice 
than  conscience),  and  some  idiotic  ravings  about 
an  "  air-drawn  dagger,"  which  he  elegantly  de- 
scribes as  oeing  covered  with  "gouts  of  blood," 
he  accomplishes  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  lays 
the  blame  on  the  king's  sleeping  attendants. 
Afterwards  he  kills  these  attendants  to  conceal 
his  own  guilt,  and  in  the  next  act  we  find  him 
king.  But  Macbeth,  i'earing  that  the  crown 
wiii  in  time  come  to  one  Banquo,  and  his  son 
fleance,  commissions  "  two  Murderers"  to  make 
away  with  those  individuals.  There  is  some- 
thing so  homicidal  and  Newgate-Calendarish 
about  Mr.  Shakespeare's  mind,  that  he  seems 
actually  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  there 
vras  at  one  time  m  Scotland  a  set  of  men  who 
followed  mui*der  as  a  trade  or  profession,  and  to 
whom  people  applied  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  whenever  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  an 
inconvenient  rival,  while  feeling  too  squeamish 
or  too  dignified  to  do  the  work  for  themselves. 
The  men  in  question  have  no  names,  but  are 
simply  described  as  "First  Murderer"  and 
"Second  Murderer."  Our  Scottish  brethren 
are  never  slow  to  resent  an  insult  to  their 
country,  and  we  therefore  confidently  leave  in 
their  hands  the  chastisement  of  Mr.  Shake- 
speare's ignorant  impertinence.    Well,  the  Mur- 


derers despatch  Ban(^uo,  but  manage  to  let 
Fleance  escape ;  and  in  a  subsequent  scene  we 
have  Macbeth,  his  queen,  and  their  courtiers, 
seated  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  makes  his  appearance  with  "gory  locks," 
and  sits  down  to  table,  as  if  he  had  designs 
upon  the  meat  and  drink.  This  unlooked-for 
visitor  greatly  alarms  the  tyrant,  who  "  makes 
faces"  at  the  spectre,  foams  at  him,  and  remarks 
that,  inasmuch  as  he  can  "nod"  (which  seems 
a  strange  occupation  for  a  phantom),  he  may  as 
well  "speak  too."  The  ghost  prudently  de- 
clines to  give  tongue  (in  this  respect  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  ghost  of  Hamlet* s  father,  who  is 
cruelly  verbose);  and  Macbeth  laments  his 
liability  to  such  visitations  in  this  graceful  and 
feeling  manner : 

The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools. 

We  have  no  wish  to  invade  the  sanctities  of 
private  life;  but  we  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and  we  can 
certainly  very  readily  believe  that  the  son  was 
brought  up  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of  what  commonly 
results  after  "  the  brains  are  out,"  as  well  as  a 
tendency  to  delight  in  sanguinary  subjects. 

In  Act  IV.  we  discover  the  three  witches  in  a 
gloomy  cavern,  preparing  a  "  hell  broth"  in  a 
large  caldron.  The  filthy  and  disgusting  ingre- 
dients of  this  broth  are  inflicted  on  the  reader 
with  abominable  minuteness ;  for  nothing  is  too 
nasty  for  Mr.  Shakespeare's  Muse.  However,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  broth,  or  "gruel" — ^for 
it  is  described  by  both  words — is  intended  for 
consumption,  but  only  for  conjuration.  Mac- 
beth having  entered  to  consult  the  witches, 
"an  armeahead,"  "a  bloody  child,"  and  "a 
child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand" 
(query,  a  Christmas-tree  ?),  rise  out  of  the  cal- 
dron, as  birds,  bouquets,  and  bon-bons  emerge 
from  the  ma^c  hat  of  M.  Robin  or  Herr  FrikeTl. 
These  apparitions  address  Macbeth  in  some 
highly  amoiguous  language,  and  then  follows  a 
vision  of  eight  kinf^,  "  the  last  with  a  glass  in 
his  hand,"  which  is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of 
the  Cyder  Cellars  at  four  o'clock  m  the  morning. 
After  this  cavernous  scene  we  are  transported 
to  the  castle  of  Lady  Macduff,  where  the 
Murderers  come  in  again,  stab  a  son  of  her  lady- 
ship, and  pursue  the  mother,  who  makes  her 
exit,  crying  "  Murder !" — and  we  are  afterwards 
given  to  understand  that  she  and  all  her  young 
ones  and  servants  are  slaughtered.  Then  comes 
a  little  breathing  space  between  Acts  lY.  and 
V. ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  drop  scene  up  for  the 
last  division  than  we  are  introduced  to  Lady 
Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep,  muttering  about 
the  murder  of  Duncan  (which  by  this  time  has 
been  almost  borne  out  of  our  remembrance  by  the 
flood  of  later  catastrophes),  feigning  to  wash 
her  hands,  informing  us  that  "  hell  is  murky," 
and  remarking  that  no  one  would  have  "  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him !" 
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The  catastrophe  now  fast  approaches,  and  we 
may  harry  on  to  it  with  little  ceremony.  The 
queen  dies  (off  the  stage,  we  are  happy  to  say)^ 
and,  an  insurrection  being  got  up  against  the 
usurper,  Macbeth  is  slain,  after  a  terrific  combat 
with  Macduff,  who  cuts  off  his  head  (behind  the 
sceaes),  and  brings  it  in  "on  a  pole !"  Mutual 
coDgratulations,  Sourish,  and  curtain  falls. 

And  this  stuff  is  called  a  tragedy !  Wh^,  it 
is  a  rank  melodrama,  of  the  old  Coburg  fashion. 
Mr.  Shakespeare  is  behind  his  time.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Hicks  and  "  Winsunt," 
he  would  have  been  a  powerful  rival  to  the 
authors  who  supplied  the  late  Mr.  Osbaldistone 
with  the  dramas  of  the  New  Cut.  But  even 
the  most  uneducated  audiences  have  now  out- 
grown such  vulsar  horrors.  Does  Mr.  Shake- 
speare ima^e  tor  one  moment  that  any  theatre 
in  London  or  the  provinces  would  produce  such 
a  play  as  this  Macbeth  P  It  would  be  hissed 
ofir  the  boards  before  the  end  of  the  first  act. 
And  even  should  it  obtain  a  temporary  success, 
would  not  posterity  explode  with  laughter  at 
such  a  specimen  of  the  literature  of  our  epoch  ? 
if,  indeed,  posterity  cared  to  trouble  itself  at  all 
about  Mr.  Shakespeare  and  his  writings.  The 
best  advice  we  can  give  this  gentleman  is  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  flatterers,  and  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  compose  somethins^  quiet,  simpjle, 
and  natural.  Though  it  is  forbidden  the  genius 
of  our  nation  and  our  language  to  produce  an 
^schvlus,  we  may  at  least  emulate  his  good 
taste  m  removing  murder  from  the  stage ;  and 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  scale  the 
heights  of  moral  grandeur  familiar  to  the  intel- 
lect of  Sophocles,  we  can  at  any  rate  refrain 
from  outraging  decencv  and  sense.  We  say  to 
Mr.  Shakespeare  in  plain  languafi|e,  "  This  will 
not  do.  You  may  think  it  very  nne,  and  fools 
may  be  found  to  tell  you  so;  but,  however 
rough  our  speech,  we  are  your  true  friends,  and 
we  repeat  that  it  won't  do  !" 


CHINESE  KITES. 

Sib  Euth£R?obi>  Alcock  remarks,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  Japan,  on  the  ridiculous 
contrariety  presented  in  many  of  the  habits  of 
the  Japanese  to  those  of  Western  nations ;  how 
they  mount  their  horses  on  the  opposite  side; 
how  their  carpenters  plane  towards  the  person 
instead  of  from  it ;  how  the  men  fly  kites  and  spin 
tops  while  the  boys  look  on ;  how  their  character 
runs  from  top  to  bottom,  and  their  books  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  so  on.  Sir  John  Davis 
notices  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  Chinese  in 
his  entertaining  work  on  that  people. 

Perhaps  of  ail  the  odd  practices  thus  indulged 
in,  the  one  most  easilv  to  be  accounted  for,  is 
the  practice  of  kite-flying  by  grown-up  men : 
which  may  be  better  appreciated,  when  it  is  ex- 
plamed  that  the  kites  of  China  and  Japan  are  not 
the  simple  articles  we  usually  know  by  that 
name,  but  are  toys  infinitely  various  in  sort, 
size,  and  shape,  and  often  elaborate  in  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  high  in  price.  What  man  among 


ourselves  but  has  had  his  eyes  attracted  upward, 
and  more  or  less  of  his  interest  engaged,  by 
seeing  a  fire-balloon  sailing  in  mid-air,  or  a  sky- 
rocket bursting  in  the  sky ;  or,  indeed,  anything 
out  of  the  common  happening  overhead.  And  is 
the  Chinaman  or  Japanese  to  be  laughed  at,  if  he 
relishes  the  still  stranger  sight  of  a  nuge  dragon 
or  centipede  trailing  its  scaly  length  on  high,  a 
hideous  ogre  face  roaring  as  it  sails  along,  a 
ipTGitj  but  immense  butterfly  flapping  its  wings 
like  its  living  model,  birds  flying  about  so 
life-like  that  one  can  hardly  believe  them  to  be 
made  of  paper,  a  couple  of  fantastically-dressed 
friends  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  clouds  with 
an  umbrella  over  their  heads,  and  many  other 
similarly  curious  things,  which  an  Englishman 
would  scarcely  dream  of  ?  Yet  sights  such  as 
these  may  be  seen  in  Japanese  and  Chinese 
cities  at  any  time  during  the  kite-flying  season; 
and,  while  they  cannot  rail  to  attract  tne  atten- 
tion of  the  observant  stranger,  in  common  with 
the  many  other  novelties  ne  sees  about  him, 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  old  men  and 
adults  of  those  countries  have,  at  any  rate, 
some  excuse  for  the  frivolity  they  are  accused 
ot  The  ability  to  make  such  extraordinary 
kites  is  mainly  owing  to  the  toughness,  tenuity, 
and  flexibility,  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paper,  and  the  abundant  material  for  rios  and 
frames  afforded  bv  the  bamboo :  a  plant  which 
has  not  its  equal  for  the  lightness,  strength, 
flexibility,  and  elasticity  of  its  fibrous  wood. 
With  these  simple  materials,  and  with  the 
wonderful  neatness  and  ingenuity  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  fismious  for,  it  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  and  easily  they  construct  the  oda 
and  complicated  figures  which  they  flv  as  kites. 
Let  us  transport  the  reader  to  the  line  of 
low  hills  which,  thickly  strewn  with  the  graves 
of  the  dead  out  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Foo-chow-foo,  skirts  the  picturescjue  foreign  set- 
tlement of  that  port,  and  on  which  some  very 
pretW  kite-flying  may  be  seen  during  the  season. 
The  first  thing  to  attract  his  eye  (presuming  it  to 
have  had  its  fill  of  the  beautiful  scenery  to  be 
seen  around)  will  be  the  centipede  kite :  which, 
with  its  scaly  joints  stretching  out  some  sixt^v 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  len^h,  its  thousand  legs, 
and  slow  undulating  motion,  looks  marvellously 
like  a  giant  specimen  of  that  horrible  creature 
creeping  down  upon  one  out  of  the  clouds. 
Although  comphcated  enough  in  .appearance, 
it  is  very  simply  contrived;  something  like 
it  might,  without  difficulty,  be  made  by  any 
ingenious  English  boy,  wiio  would  take  the 
trouble,  and  use  sufficiently  light  materials. 
The  Chinaman  constructs  it  thus :  He  first 
prepares  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hoops  of  fine 
spht  bamboo,  taking  care  to  make  one-third  the 
number  lie  intends  to  use  of  equal  diameter, 
say  a  foot  and  a  half  across,  and  the  rest  each 
one  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  until  the 
last  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  saucer.  On 
these  he  stretches  thin  white  or  brown  paper, 
by  pasting  the  edges  down  over  the  hoop  with 
well  ground  paste.  On  two  opposite  pomts  of 
every  hoop,  he  then  fastens,  with  fine  twine. 
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I  small  bamboo  pegs  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
•  and  the  size  of  a  slate  pencfl;  these  are  in- 
i !    tended  as  joints  on  which  to  fix  the  legs — ^por- 

I I  tions  of  the  kite  that  need  tb:e  most  care  and 
I    attention.     To  form  the   leers  he  procures  a 

quantity  of  dir  hollow  reeds,  light  as  a  stalk  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  very  simuar  to  it  in  ap- 
pearance, save  that  the  reeds  are  smooth  and 
jointless  from  end  to  end.  Of  these  he  selects 
the  largest,  longest,  and  best,  for  those  of  his 
hoops  which  are  of  equal  size ;  and,  having  cut 
them  to  an  equal  lengtn  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet,  he  carefmly  balances  them  all,  points 
one  end  delicately  witn  paper,  by  way  of  socket 
and  to  prevent  cracking,  and  fixes  them  on  the 
pegs,  one  on  either  side  of  every  hoop.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  hoops,  he  selects  reeds  propor- 
tionately shorter  and  lighter,  according  to  tneir 
several  sizes.  He  then  connects  the  hoops  to 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  or  more 
apart,  with  four  pieces  of  twine :  fastening  one 
over,  and  one  under,  each  peg,  and  at  points 
equi-distant  from  one  another  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hoops.  Having  completed  the 
series,  he  finishes  it  off  with  a  head,  represent- 
ing as  near  as  he  can  the  ugly  head  and  man- 
dibles of  the  centipede,  and  thence  depends  the 
string  with  which  the  kite  is  flo\m.  Thus  put 
togetner,  the  kite  extends  over  a  good  length ; 
in  order  to  get  it  up,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
hold  of  it  somewhere  about  the  centre  hoop, 
and  fly  the  tail  end  first ;  when  that  rises,  the 
body  easily  follows,  and,  once  in  the  air  with 
any  breeze  to  speak  of,  the  whole  sails  up  ^ 
easily  as  any  single  piece  of  paper  would  do. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  kite  to  be 
brought  down,  the  person  flying  it  lets  it  drop 
at  fim  length  when  he  ^ts  it  near  the  ground, 
80  as  not  to  tangle  it;  slips  off  the  legs, 
which  he  ties  up  into  a  bundle ;  gathers  all  the 
hoops  in  their  order,  one  upon  the  other;  ties 
them  round  with  a  bit  of  stnng;  slings  the  two 
packets  on  his  shoulder,  and  trudges  off  with 
them  through  the  crowded  streets  with  as  much 
ease  and  as  little  risk  of  hurting  the  kite  as  if  it 
were  a  small  one  a  foot  long. 

To  describe  all  the  other  kites  to  be  seen 
on  the  Foo-chow-foo  hill  would  be  to  undertake 
too  much,  so  we  will  only  venture  to  speak  of 
one  other  sort  very  common  among  the  Chinese, 
and  particularly  effective  as  regaras  appearance 
— namely,  the  bird  kite.  The  hawk  or  com- 
mon kite  is  the  bird  usually  represented,  and, 
to  make  this  they  cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  the  natural  oird,  when  on 
the  wing;  this,  they  paint  the  natural  colour, 
and  stretch  on  ribs  of  bamboo  arranged  very 
much  in  the  shape  of  the  old  English  cross- 
bow when  strung,  leaving  the  parts  which  re- 
present the  ends  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers, 
unbound  by  twine,  so  as  to  shiver  in  the  wind. 
This  constructed,  the  kite  rises  with  great  ease, 
and  flies  with  wonderful  grace  of  motion,  imi- 
tating the  real  bird  to  a  nicety  by  now  and  then 
taking  a  long  swoop,  tlien  soaring  again,  and 
then  poising  itself  with  a  flutter  before  repeal- 
ing the  process.    At  times,  a  number  of  these 


kites  are  flovm  at  once  by  attaching  them  at 
different  intervals  to  the  string  of  a  centipede 
or  some  larger  kite,  and  the  effect  is  thereby 
much  increased ;  for  the  real  kites  are  'in  the 
habit  of  sailing  in  a  flock  together,  as  they  circle 
over  their  prey. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  mention  is 
made  of  the  roaring  of  one  sort  ot  Chinese  kite. 
It  might  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  termed 
humming  or  buzzing,  for  the  noise  partakes 
of  both  those  descriptions  of  sound.  This  is 
very  simply  effected  by  fixing  across  the  head 
or  shoulaers  of  the  kite,  a  Bght  bow,  tightly 
strung  with  a  ribbon  of  fine  hemp  from  one 
to  three-eiglrths  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  the 
bow  being  so  poised  as  to  bring  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  ribbon  at  £i  ridit  angle  to  the  line 
of  the  string  by  which  the  kite  is  held,  and 
of  course  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  as  it  blows  past  it.  The  ribbon, 
caught  by  the  wind  in  this  position,  vibrates 
and  gives  forth  a  hum,  more  or  less  loud,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  The 
hum  so  produced  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance,  when  the  kite  is  well  up  in  the  air, 
under  a  steady  breeze ;  and  it  is  a  favourite 
pastime  with  the  kite-flyers  to  get  up  this  hum 
at  all  the  notes  and  pitches  their  simple  means 
can  accomplish.  They  have  another  expedient 
to  which  tiiey  are  very  partial,  that  of  sending 
up  messengers  after  their  kites,  and  very  pretty 
and  clever  ones  they  succeed  in  making.  The 
butterfly  messengtr  is  about  the  best,  and  it 
is  so  made  that  it  flutters  open-wingisd '  right 
up  to  the  kite,  whence  it  instantly  aind  quickly 
descends :  having  been  collapsed  and  clpsed,  x>n 
cominj^  into  contact  with  the  kite,  bjy^  means 
of  a  little  spring  which  forms  part  of  its  me- 
chanism. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUNS. 

Though  embracing  the  minutest  and  most 
technical  particulars,  witliout  which  no  account 
of  scientific  discovery  can  be  held  to  fulfil  its 
purpose.  The  Story  of  the  Guns,  as  told  by  Sie 
J  AiCES  Ehebson  Tennsnt,  is  as  full  of  interest 
as  if  the  subject  described  rested,  foT  its  merits, 
on  the  author's  imaginatite  faciilties.  Wo-have 
met  with  Sir  Emerson  in  various  literary  capaci- 
ties, and  our  pages  have  fretjuently  borne  witness 
to  his  powers  of  observation  and  picturesque 
description,  and  here  we  find  him  adapting  his 
scientific  knowledge  t&  the  developnlent  of  the 
most  prominent  and  popular  topic  of  the  day. 
Among  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  great  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task  is  the  fact  that,  at  an  early  age, 
he  held  a  commission  as  an  artillery  officer  in  a 
foreign  service  during  a  time  of  war.  He  mo- 
destly speaks  of  this  experience  as  having  been 
acquired  in  the  "pre-scientific  period,"  ana  under 
circumstances  wnich,  however  advantageous  for 
observing  the  destructive  powers  of  ordnance, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  were  little  favourable  to 
the  study  of  its  construction.  But  the  work 
which  is  now,  or  shortly  will  be,  in  everybody's 
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hands,  shows  that  no  writer  could  be  better 
able  than  he  to  do  justice  to  his  theme.  His 
immediate  motive  for  taking  it  up  arose  from 
his  unsnccessful  attempt  to  discover  any  pub- 
lished statement  calculated  to  give,  in  the  order 
of  time  and  occurrence,  a  consecutive  memoir 
of  what  has  taken  place  since  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  in  connexion  with  the  improvement  of 
rifled  arms ;  and  finding  that  none  sudi  existed, 
he  was  induced  to  compile  the  present  volume, 
'*  in  the  hope  to  supply  the  want,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  progress  n^ade  in  England."  As  we 
have  already  intimated,  in  The  Story  of  the 
Ghins  that  want  is  most  ably  and  amply  sup- 


Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  work  is  divided  into 
three  parts;  the  first  treats  of  "The  Rifled 
Musket;"  the  second  of  "Rifled  Ordnance;" 
the  third  bears  the  title  of  "The  Iron  Navy." 
By  this  division  the  whole  subject  is  exhausted. 

If,  according  to  the  old  miUtary  saying, 
"  every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  its  meaning,  when 
Brown  Bess  (the  old  regulation  musket)  was  the 
weapon  from  which  the  bullet  issued,  must  have 
been  greatly  qualified.  The  bullet  was  generally 
lost  in  space,  or  buried  in  earth,  and  only  excep- 
tionally found  its  billet  in  the  quarters  for  which 
it  was  intended.  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  for 
instance,  no  more  than  6ight  thousand  men  were 
put  hors  de  combat,  although  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  cartridges  were  fired:  together 
with  six  thousand  cannon-balls ;  to  say  nothing 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  charges,  so  that,  as  re- 
gards the  line,  only  one  shot  in  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  took  effect.  Instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  quoted  ad  infinitum,  iUustrative 
of  what  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  appropriately 
calls  "  the  chance  performances  of  the  clumsy 
and  capricious  Brown  Bess."  And  so  little  re- 
liance had  the  soldier  on  her  capabilities,  even 
within  the  certified  range  of  two  hundred  yards, 
that  it  was  his  working  rule  to  reserve  ms  fire 
until  he  saw  the  whites  of  his  enemy's  eyes,  and 
erenthenitwas  said  that,  before  he  could  bring 
down  his  man,  he  must  discharg;e  the  full  weight 
of  his  body  in  lead.  This  might  very  well  be 
the  case  when,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an 
engineer  officer  who,  in  one  of  the  great  oattles 
of  the  Peninsula,  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  effect  of  musketry  upon  cavalry  charging 
a  square,  a  volley  at  thirty  paces  brought  down 
only  three  men ;  while  another  ofilcer  engaged 
at  Waterloo  has  stated  that  he  could  not  see 
more  than  three  or  four  saddles  emptied  by  the 
fire  of  one  side  of  a  sauare  of  British  infantry 
upon  a  body  of  French  cavalry  close  to  them. 
Witnessing  these  abortive  performances,  a  gene- 
ral commanding,  might  well  have  joined  in  Cor- 
poral Trim's  remark  upon  theSieur  Tripet's  gym- 
nastics, that  "one  home-thrust  of  a  bayonet 
was  worth  them  all ;"  and,  indeed,  it  was  "  the 
cold  steel"  that  generally  did  settle  the  momen- 
tous question. 

But  the  proved  inefficacy  of  Brown  Bess  was 
held  to  be  no  disqualification  on  her  part, — or 
rather,  no  attempt  was  made  when  the  war  was 
over,  to  render  her  more  ef&cient  when  next  called 


upon  to  exhibit  her  capabilities ;  for  when,  in 
1838,  a  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken 
by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Chatham  to  ascertain  what  the  properties  of 
the  service  muskets  really  were,  tnough  the 
results  were  perfectly  ludicrous,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  weapon.  Among  other 
examples  of  failure  on  this  occasion,  at  a  taiget 
six  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  higli — 
beside  which  the  grenadiers  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  have  seemed  like  dwarfs— shot 
after  shot  was  fired,  from  a  distance  of  only 
three  hundred  yards,  without  one  hitting  the 
mark.  Even  a  more  striking  instance  of  in- 
effective firing  is  cited  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent. 
"  Not  very  long  ago,"  he  says,  "  a  well  Irained 
marksman,  provided  with  an  old  regulation 
musket,  was  placed  to  fire  at  a  target  eighteen 
feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards, 
and  found  that  he  could  not  put  even  into  that 
spacious  area  one  bvllet  out  of  twenty .  At  two 
hundred  yards,  his  success  was  not  greater,  and 
yet  the  fire*arm  thus  tested  was  the  regular 
weapon  of.  the  British  soldier  so  late  as  the 
year  1858."  A  faithful  follower  of  routine. 
Brown  Bess  continued  thus  to  illustrate  the 
official  principle  by  showing  that  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  "How  not  to  do  it." 

It  has  been  over  and  over  again  asserted 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  objection  to 
change  was  the  reason  why  no  improvement  in 
the  regulation  musket  was  attempted ;  but  tardy 
justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  this  particular, 
and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  observes :  "  So  far 
from  being  opposed  to  the  armament  of  troops, 
his  personal  mend  and  biographer,  the  Chaplain 
General  of  thePorces,  has  placed  on  record  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  often  heard  to  sav 
that  Mocking  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  skill 
in  the  country,  and  the  numerical  weakness  of 
our  army  as  compared  with  those  of  the  great 
continental  powers,  British  troops  ought  to  be 
the  best  armed  soldiers  in  Europe.'"  The 
Duke,  however,  did  more  than  pronounce  an 
opinion.  When,  according  to  his  invariable  rule 
ot  waiting  until  the  success  of  an  experiment 
justified  9ie  adoption  of  a  new  system,  he  as- 
certained, not  only  by  example,  but  by  personal 
inspection,  that  the  Minie  rifle  exhibited  a 
marked  superiority  over  the  old  musket,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  introduction  into 
the  service,  or  to  express  a  wish  that  every 
soldier  of  the  line  should  be  armed  with  it. 
Improvement  (as  was  manifested  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Mini6  rifle)  was  steadily  tept  in  view 
by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Duke's  successor  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  But,  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  Lord  Hardinge  soon 
found  that  the  Mini^  rifle,  however  great  a 
triumph  over  Brown  Bess,  was  far  from  being  a 
perfect  weapon.  Its  weight  was  excessive,  it 
displayed  many  faults  of  construction,  and  the 
ball  exhibited  grave  disadvantages,  the  principal 
of  which  are  thus  enumerated :  "  Its  tendency  to 
fouling  was  considerable,  the  distended  portions 
of  the  projectile  sometimes  detached  themselves 
and  clogged  the  grooves,  rendering  loading  ex- 
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tremelj  difficult,  and  occasionally  tlie  iron  caps" 
{Sir  Emerson  Tennent  illastrates  all  liis  written 
oiescriptions  by  well-executed  woodcuts),  "  in- 
stead of  merely  expanding  the  lead,  were  driven 
completely  through  the  opposite  extremity,  con- 
verting the  bullet  into  a  distorted  tube,  which 
sometimes  remained  firmly  fixed  in  the  barrel." 
Cognisant  of  these  defects,  one  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge's  earliest  measures  was  the  institution  of 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject 
of  rifled  arms  and  projectiles;  and  by  placing 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Purdey, 
Mr.  Westley  Bichards,  and  others  of  the  leading 
gunmakers  in  England  who  supplied  pattern 
muskets  of  different  diameters  of  bore ;  by 
making  comparisons  of  the  weapons  in  use  in 
the  armies  oi  other  military  powers ;  by  collect- 
ing information  from  the  leading  factories  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States ;  bv  aid  of  the 
facts  and  suggestions  so  acquired;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  musket  now  known  as  the  Enfield 
rifle  was  resolved  on,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  organisation  of  a  government 
factory  to  be  provided  with  the  requisite 
machinery  for  shaping  the  various  parts. 
"  Such,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  *'  was  the 
origin  of  tne  Enfield  rifle  of  1S53.  It  was 
strons'er  than  its  predecessor  of  1851"  (the 
Minie),  *'  and  at  the  same  time  the  musket  and 
its  sixty  cartridges  weighed  three  pounds  less. 
It  was  rifled  with  grooves  and  lands  on  the  old 
system,  with  one  turn  in  six  feet  six  inches. 
Its  diameter  was  .577  of  an  inch,  and  at  limited 
ranges  it  fired  a  bullet  weighing  530  grains 
with  ^eat  accuracy  and  force."  But,  serviceable 
as  this  rifle  proved — and  its  value  was  tested 
in  the  Crimean  war— still  it  was  not  a  per- 
fect weapon,  and  numerous  defects  became,  by 
degrees,  apparent,  which  are  thus  stated :  "  The 
velocity  of  the  ball  proved  to  be  lower  than 
had  been  looked  for;  its  trajectory"  (the 
parabolic  line  described  between  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  and  the  object  aimed  at)  "  was  conse- 
<]|^ttently  higher,  and  its  precision  and  penetra- 
tion less ;  the  tendency  to  foul  was  considerable, 
but  what  was  above  all  embarrassing  was,  that 
no  two  guns  were  alike  in  their  properties  and 
performance,  although  all  underwent  the  same  pro- 
cess,  and  tcere  produced  bv  the  same  meafts" 
Hence  it  was  justly  concluaed  that  there  must 
exist  some  subtle  imperfection  in  the  manu- 
facture, which  required  for  its  detection  the 
skill  and  experience  of  a  master  mind,  and  this 
master  mind  was  sought  in  M&.  Whitworih,  by 
general  admission  the  ^eatest  mechanical  genius 
in  Europe,  and  he  who  had  been  able  to  con- 
struct a  machine  so  delicately  and  accurately 
made,  as  to  measure  objects  which  differ  even 
by  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch — ^though  not  a 
gunmaker  by  profession — was  equal  to  the  great 
military  reouirement.  But  before  he  proved  this, 
or  accepted  the  government  proposal  to  furnish 
designs  for  a  complete  set  of  new  ma(ihinerv 
for  the  Enfield  establishment,  Mr.  Whit  worth 
insisted  upon  a  preliminary  series  of  scientific 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  the  true 
principle  on  which  rifle  barrels  ought  to  be  con- 


structed :  which  experiments  he  offered  to  oon- 
^duct,  provided  a  shooting  gallery  was  erected  for 
him,  under  his  own  direction,  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  trials,  and  thus  obtain  data  for  his 
guidance.  Though  Mr.  Whitworth's  offer  was 
purely  disinterested — for  he  demanded  no  com- 
pensation for  his  valuable  time,  and  would 
rather  have  incurred  the  necessary  expense 
himself  than  proceed  without  preliminary  in- 
vestigation— there  was  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  government  as  to  its  acceptance ;  but  Lord 
Haniinge's  energetic  representations  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ^ve 
their  assent  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  propositions. 
There  were  yet  delays,  arising  from  accidental 
causes,  which  intervened  between  the  first  ex- 
periments and  the  crowning  discovery,  but  the 
secret  was  ascertained  at  last,  and  these  are  the 
terms  in  which  its  disclosure  is  stated  by  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent:  "The  principle  was  found 
to  consist  in  an  improved  system  of  rifling ;  a 
turn  in  the  spiral  four  times  greater  than  the 
Enfield  rifle ;  a  bore  in  diameter  one-fifth  less ; 
an  elongated  projectile  capable  of  a  mechanical 
fit ;  and  last,  out  not  least,  a  more  refined  pro- 
cess of  manufacture !" 

Into  aU  the  details  given  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  to  show  the  manifest  superiority  of 
the  "Whitworth"  over  the  "Enfield"  rifle,  we 
do  not  enter ;  but  we  may  mention  some  of  the 
most  striking.  When  formally  tried  at  Hythe, 
in  April,  lb57,  in  competition  with  the  best 
Enfield  muskets,  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister 
of  War  and  a  large  assemblage  of  the  most 
experienced  officers,  including  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Enfield  factory,  and  General  Hay, 
the  chief  of  the  School  of  Musketxj  for  the 
army,  its  success  was  trdy  surprising: — ^in 
range  and  precision  the  Whitworth  excelled 
the  government  musket,  three  to  one.  Two 
diagrams  accompany  the  statement  of  this  fact, 
showing  the  closeness  of  the  "Whitworth" 
shooting  as  compared  with  the  scattered  shots 
of  the  "Enfield ;"  but  here,  where  we  have  no 
diajgram  to  convince  the  eye,  we  must  quote  the 
written  words:  "Up  to  that  time  the  best 
figure  of  merit  obtained  by  any  rifle,  at  home 
or  abroad,  was  27 ;  that  is  to  sav,  the  best 
shooting  had  given  an  average  of  shots  within 
a  circle  of  twenty-seven  inqhes  mean  radius,  at 
500  yards  distance ;  but  the  Whitworth  lodged 
an  average  of  shots  within  a  mean  radius  of 
four  inches  and  a  half  from  the  same  distance, 
thus  obtaining  a  figure  of  merit  of  ^.  At 
800  yards  its  supeiiority  was  as  1  to  4,  a  pro- 
portion which  it  maintained  at  1000  yards  and 
upwards.  At  14rOO  yards  the  Enfield  shot  so 
wildly  that  the  records  ceased  to  be  kept ;  and 
at  1800  yards  they  ceased  altogether,  while  the 
Whitworth  continued  to  exhibit  its  accuracy  as 
before." 

The  result  of  the  trial  at  Hythe  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official  committee,  competent 
to  deal  with  the  Question,  and  of  which  Mr.  Whit- 
worth was  himself  a  member.  In  that  satisfactory 
and  exemplary  fashion  which  is  peculiar  to  official 
committees,  eighteen  months  were  spent  in  de- 
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sidtoTt  cBscnssions  and  experiments,  when  a 
lop-siaed  report  was  made,  which  recorded  no 
consistent  recommendation  sufficient  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  at  War ;  and  although 
no  one  with  ejes  to  see,  or  ability  to  form  a 
judgment,  could  doubt  the  supenor  merits  of 
the  nhitworth  rifle,  the  making  of  the  Enfield 
musket  went  on  with  unabated  assiduity.  Not, 
however,  with  perfect  fairness  towards  the  in- 
ventor of  the  best  weapon,  for,  in  contmuinc  to 
manufacture  the  Enfield,  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  YHiitworth  were  introduced, 
such  as  the  reduced  diameter  of  the  bore  and 
the  increased  rapidity  of  the  rifling.  Yet  with 
all  its  borrowed  improvements,  the  Enfield 
musket  still  remained  inferior  to  theWhitworth 
rifle :  the  testimony  of  General  Hay,  the  most 
impartial  witness  that  could  be  found,  being 
conclusive  on  that  point.  Li  the  statement  made 
by  him,  in  1860,  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, he  said:  ''There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
the  Whitworth  small-bore  rifles  which  no  other 
similar  arms  have  yet  exliibited ;  they  not  only 
give  greater  accuracy  oj^  firing  but  triple  power 
of  penetration ;  and  this  last  property,  one  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  military  weapon, 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Whitworth  pro- 
jectile would  penetrate  a  sandbag  and  a  half, 
while  the  Enfield  only  penetrated  one  bag; 
and  the  same  proportion  existed  elsewhere, 
the  Whitworth  projectile  going  through  a  three- 
foot  ffabion,  while  the  Eimeld  only  reached  its 
middle."  It  appears  that  in  every  trial  which 
has  been  made  with  the  Whitworth  rifle,  its 
superiority  over  every  other  flre-arm  has  been 
conceded ;  and  a  picturesque  incident,  recorded 
by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  exhibits  its  most 
valuable  property — precision.  "  At  Wimbledon, 
in  1860,  the  first  meeting  (of  the  National  Bifie 
Association)  was  inaugurated  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  who  fired  the  first  shot  from  a  Whitworth 
rifle,  striking  the  bull's-eye  at  only  one  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  centre,  at  a  distance  of  400 
yards— a  shot  which,  considering  that  it  was 
fired  in  the  open  air,  is  probably  the  most  mar- 
vellous ever  nred  from  a  rifle." 

It  will  naturaDy  be  asked,  after  all  these 
proofs — sufficient  even  for  a  Dogberry's  satis- 
laction — ^why  has  not  the  Whitworth  rifle  been 
made  to  supersede  the  Enfield  ?  The  reasons 
adduced  by  the  "  Ordnance  Select  Committee," 
which  presented  its  report  to  parliament  last 
-  year,  are  several,  but  none  of  them  conclusive. 
Besides  the  objection  arising  from  the  expense 
already  incurred  in  manufacturing  an  incomplete 
weapon— an  objection  wearing  the  hue  ot  the 
reddest  of  red  tape — the  cost  is  urged  of  alter- 
ing the  machineiy  at  Enfield  so  as  to  adapt  it 
for  the  production  of  the  Whitworth :  though  it 
appears  that  this  can  be  done  for  a  compara- 
tively  small  sum,  and  that,  once  effected,  as 
Mr.  ^Whitworth  declares,  the  musket  rifled  on 
his  principle  can  be  manufactured  at  the  same 
cost  as  the  Enfield,  ''the  present  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  oeing  the  same." 
It  is  also  stated  that  certain  wear  and  tear 
(which  can  be  remedied)  and  the  slendemess  of 


the  Whitworth  cartridge,  rendering  it  liable  to 
break  (which  has  been  overcome),  are  impedi- 
ments which  retard  the  adoption  of  the  small- 
bore rifle ;  but,  fortunately,  it  appears  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "ere 
long  the  British  soldier' will  be  animated  by  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  an  arm  the  most 
perfect  that  the  science  or  his  country,  com- 
bined with  hi^  mechanical  ability,  can  pro- 
duce,"— ^the  "Committee  on  Small-bore  Rincs" 
having,  in  their  report,  presented  to  parliament 
in  1863,  expressed  their  conviction  as  follows : 
"  That  as  the  tendency  of  the  present  system 
of  musketry  instruction  is  calculated  ere  long 
to  attain  a  very  high  standard  of  shooting 
throughout  the  army,  the  introduction  of  a 
weapon  of  long  range  and  great  precision  will 
nftturally  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  in- 
fantry, and  place  it  in  a  position  to  keep  down 
the  fire  of  tne  new  rifled  artillery,  which  is  one 
of  the  creations  of  our  own  day."  This  pas- 
sage brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first  part  of 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  valuable  book,  and  con- 
ducts us  naturally  to  the  subject  of  "Rifled 
Cannon,"  which  occupies  its  next  division. 

It  begins  with  a  narrative  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts to  effect  in  artillery — particularly  in 
field  guns — a  revolution  correspondent  with 
that  which  had  beeu  wrought  in  musketry.  The 
idea  of  rifling  artillery,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
tells  us,  was  not  a  new  one ;  it  had  been  tried 
in  Germany  a  century  before  our  time ;  and,  as 
far  back  as  1745,  in  England,  by  Robins,  the 
inventor  of  the  ballistic  pendulum  ;  while 
Ponchara,  at  Paris,  in  1819;  Montigny,  at 
Brussels  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  1836 ;  and, 
more  recently.  Colonel  CavaUi,  in  Sardinia,  and 
Baron  Wahrendorf,  in  Sweden;  made  renewed 
attempts ;  but  the  measure  of  their  success  was 
not  attested  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  their 
plans.  Colonel  Treuille  ae  Beaulieu  also  made 
experiments  in  France  between  1840  and  1852, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  gentleman  who,  at 
the  later  dat«,  took  possession  of  everything,  in 
that  countrv — including,  perhaps,  a  few  ideas  the 
property  of  other  men,  though  he  is  considered 
"  an  authority  in  artillery" — to  make  the  theory 
of  rifled  cannon  a  reality.  And  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1856  it  occupied  that  place 
amongst  "the  logic  of  facts  which  thence- 
forward could  never  more  be  contested.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino  was  "the  signal  for  the  reconstruction 
of  all  the  artillery  of  Europe."  And  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  follows  up  this  remark  by  enume- 
rating the  inventions  of  Lancaster,  Bashley 
Britten,  Professor  Treadwell  (of  Massachusetts), 
Captain  Blakeley,  Horsfall,  and  others — making 
observations  on  the  respective  merits  of  each,, 
but  reserving  a  full  description  for  those  of  the 
CTcat  rivals — ^Armstrong  and  Whitworth— who 
have  been  most  prominently  before  the  British 
public. 

A  brief  but  very  interesting  memoir  intro- 
duces Sir  William  Armstrong  to  the  reader,  and 
then  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  proceeds  to  describe 
the  progress  he  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
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rifled  artillery,  after  he  had  been  first  mored  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  by  that  fea- 
ture of  the  battle  of  Likermann,  the  bringing 
up  of  the  two  18-ponnder  guns,  which,  by  tneir 
superior  nuige,  effectually  silenced  the  Russian 
fire.  "  Sir  W .  Armstrong,"  says  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  "was  amongst  those  who  perceived 
that  another  such  emergency  could  only  be  met 
by  imparting  to  field-guns  the  accuracy  and 
range  of  the  rifie ;  and  that  the  impediment  of 
weight  must  be  removed  by  substituting  forced 
instead  of  cast-iron  ^uns.  With  bis  earliest 
design  for  the  realisation  of  this  oouception,  he 
waited  on  the  Secretary  for  War,  in  1854,  to 
propose  the  enlargement  of  the  rifle  musket  to 
the  standard  of  a  field-gun,  and  to  substitute 
elon^ted  projectiles  of  lead  instead  of  balls  of 
cast-u:on.  Encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, he  put  together  ms  first  wrought-iron 
gun  in  the  spring  of  1855."  Of  this  gun  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  gives  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  some  excellent  woodcuts, 
and  fully  (uscusses  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  breech4oading,  whicn  he  considers 
"undoubtedly  the  most  assailable  portion  of  the 
Armstrong  system,"  giving  the  substance  of  the 
opinions  of  the  most  profoundly  scientific  en- 
gmeers  as  his  authonty  for  arriving  at  that 
conclusion.  Por  the  rest,  the  merits  of  the 
Annstronggun  were  looked  upon  as  so  great, 
that  the  War-office  authorities  pronounc^  in 
the  most  decided  manner  in  its  favour — the  re- 
sult bein^  expressed  as  follows,  in  the  homely 
but  forcible  language  of  an  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer: "The  Armstrong  gun  could  hit  a 
target  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  while  the 
(old)  service  gun  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
hit  a  haystack."  General  Peel  further  illus- 
trated tlie  capabilities  of  the  Armstrong  gun, 
by  saying,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
session  of  1859,  that  "its  accuracv  at  3000 
yards  was  as  7  to  1  compared  with  that  of  the 
common  ^un  at  1000 ;  whilst  at  1000  yards  it 
would  hit  an  object  every  time  which  was 
struck  by  the  common  gun  only  once  in  fifty- 
seven  times ;  so  that  at  equal  distances  the 
Armstrong  gun  wdAfifty-tenen  timas  as  accurate 
as  our  ordinary  artillery." 

But  only  one  side  of  the  important  question 
had  been  fairly  heard  at  the  time  when  General 
Peel  pronounced  so  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
Armstrong  gun;  nor,  indeecL,  has  a  fair  trial 
jet  been  made  between  that  weapon  and  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  engineer  who  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  the  beist  rifled  musket,  should 
be  considered  capable  of  rivalling  any  one  in 
the  construction  of  rifled  artillery:  the  prin- 
ciple having  been  clearly  established  that  what 
was  applicable  in  the  one  case  was  equally 
applicable  in  the  other.  Accordingly,  between 
the  years  1854  and  1857,  Mr.  Whitwortli  was 
repeatedly  solicited  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  to 
extend  his  attention  to  artillery;  and  brass 
blocks  were  supplied  to  him  from  the  royal 
factory,  adaptea  to  different  bores,  which,  at 


th6  request  of  the  government,  he  rifled  poly- 
gonally.  All  of  them  when  tried  at  Shoe- 
buryness  were  reported  on  favourably.  Im- 
pressed by  this  result,  but  still  more  so  by  the 
extraordinary  performance  of  Mr.  Whitworth's 
rifle,  in  his  gallery  at  Manchester,  in  1856, 
Lord  Hardiuge  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
should  apply  the  same  system  of  rifling  to  heavy 
ordnance.  This  being  agreed  to,  solid  brass 
blocks  for  three  24-pounder  howitzers  were  sent 
down  to  Manchester,  to  be  bored  and  hexagonally 
rifled.  The  result  of  the  performances  of  these 
guns  when  ready  for  trial  is  thus  stated  by  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent :  "  Of  these  one  was  sent  for 
trial  to  Shoeburyness,  where  its  performance 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  something  remark- 
able. With  a  charge  of  d^lbs.  of  powder,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  14^  deg.,  it  sent  an  elongated 
projectile  a  distance  of  3340  yards.  Another 
was  tried  on  April  14, 1857,  in  the  srounds  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Whitworth's  residence,  near 
Manchester ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  same 
fon,  in  order  to  test  its  range,  was  again  tried 
m  presence  of  military  officers  deputed  by  the 
War  Office,  on  the  sands  to  the  north  of  the 
Mersey,  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool.  Up  to 
that  time,  according  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
the  ordinarv  range  of  a  24-pounder,  witn  a 
charge  of  8  lbs.  of  powder,  fired  at  an  elevation 
of  8  deg.,  was  2200  yards ;  Mr.  Whitworth's 
rifled  gun,  with  a  char^  of  only  2^  lbs.  of 
powder,  fired  at  an  elevation  of  8^  deg.,  sent  a 
shot  of  24  lbs.  to  a  distance  of  3500  yards,  being 
nearly  tufo  miles."  And  here  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  reminds  us  of  Mause  Headrigg's 
astonishment,  when,  "  by  the  help  of  the  Lord," 
she  found  that,  mounted  on  a  trooper's  horse, 
she  had  leaped  a  wall.  "  This  range  so  far  ex- 
ceeded anticipation,  that  sufficient  caution  had 
not  been  exercised  in  selecting  a  localitjr  free 
from  obstruction ;  and  the  shot,  after  striking 
the  saud,  ricoohetted  to  the  right  of  the  line  of 
fire,  and  entering  a  marine  villa  north  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  it  rolled  upon  the  carpet, 
fortunately  doing  no  greater  damage  than  de- 
molishing the  window  and  astonishing  a  lady 
who  was  seated  near  the  dniwuQ^-room  fire."  The 
third  24-pound  howitzer  was  tried  at  Ports- 
mouth, which,  loaded  with  a  flat-headed  pro- 
jectile of  peculiar  construction,  dispkyed  the 
singular  property  of  maintaining  its  direct  course 
MMOer  waier,  and  penetrating  eight  inches  of 
oak  three  feet  below  the  surface;  an  exploit 

grevionsly  held  (by  no  meaner  authority  than 
br  Howard  Douglas)  to  be  impossible. 
Up  to  this  period  (1857),  Mr.  Whitworth's 
inventions  had  received  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion from  government ;  but  in  1858  a  conjunc- 
ture arrived,  the  conseauences  of  which  were  a 
diminution  of  the  confidence  previously  reposed 
in  his  ability.  At  the  close  ol  the  Crimean  war, 
an  apprehension  of  French  invasion  which  Eng- 
land was  unprepared  to  resist,  prevailed  through- 
out the  country.  It  had  been  excited,  partly 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  warning  in  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  partly  by  the 
evidence  of  unusual  activity  in  the  French  dock- 
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yards  and  arsenals,  partly  by  tho  insolence  pf 
the  *'  French  Colonels,"  clamouring— after  Dr. 
Bernard's  trial— to  be  s^t  to  the  sack  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  momenjt  of  seriots  anxiety,  and 
the  question  of  ordnance  was  one  of  the  earliest 
taken  up  by  the  Derbv  cabinet^  thenn^wly  i^oqie 
into  power— a  report  being,  required  by  Geperal 
Peel,  the  Secretary  of  State  fjoi;  TVigr,,of  the 
trials  that  had  been  n^e  of  th^  peY^rsd  cannon 
tendered  for  adoptioa.iutb  the  serTuie.  Colonel 
Lef rofi'  at  that  tune  $.ci^ntific  adviser  of  ,the  War 
Deparbnent  on  matters  connepted  with  artiljery, 
drew  up  a  sumi^ary,  iuwhich,  after  commenting 
on  the  qualities  of  the  different  £^s,  under 
reriew,  and  observing  that  *^  every  element  was 
wanting  on  which  to  base  a  decision  as  to  the 
adoption  of  any  one  system/'  he  recommended 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Sifted  Gum,  witn  instructions  to  examine,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  sdl  the  heavy  rifled  guns 
extant,  and  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  their 
respective  performances  and  capabilities  for  gftr- 
rison  and  naval  service.  The  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and,  haying  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  rival  claims  of  the  Arm- 
strong and  Whitworth  guns,  made  their  report 
within  less  than  three  months.  As  if  their  choice 
had  been  predetermined,  only  a  very  few  trials 
were  made  with  the  Whitworth  gun,  without  any 
opportunity  being  given  to  Mr.  Whitworth  to  be 
present  at  them.  '  And  their  report  stated  that 
they  found  his  projectiles  had  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  deflection  to  the  right,  which  ob- 
structed accuracy  of  aim;  that  the  shot  and 
shell  used  with  the  gun  gave  different  ranges 
and  diflerent  degrees  of  accuracy ;  that  the  shot 
were  so  liable  to  "  lam"  in  loading  that  very  care- 
ful washing  and  drying  of  the  ^un  was  ii\dis- 
pensable  alter  every  round ;  ana  that  althoiigh 
Mr.  Whitworth  had  overcome  this  last  objection 
by  the  use  of  lubricating  wads,  which  "ap- 
peared to  answer  well,"  further  trials,  they  said, 
were  necessary  to  determine  their  sufficiency  to 
enable  washing  to  be  dispensed  with. 

These  conclusions  were,  in  fact,  a  decision 
against  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun,  while  on  all 
points  the  report  was  favourable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  being  on  the  spot  was  able 
to  modify  objections.  Basing  their  report  on 
the  &cility  of  loading  the  Armstrong  guns, 
on  their  accuracy,  and  apparent  durability — 
qualities  which,  in  all  prooability,  woidd  not 
nave  been  deemed  exclusive,  had  a  more 
lengthened  and  equal  trial  been  made— they 
recommended  "the  immediate  introduction  of 
guns  rifled  on  Mr.  Armstrong's  principle,  for 
special  service  in  the  field."  This  report, 
says  Sir  Emerson  Tenneut, "  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  urgency  and  speed  with  which  the 
members  conducted  their  inauiry,  and  probablv 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribea  an  omission,  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  it  has  afforded  ground  for 
complaint  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  on  the  score  of 
precipitancy,  and  of  inadequate  examination 
into  the  merits  of  his  gun,  as  compared  with  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  competing  one." 
Precipitancy,  if  not  bias,  was  also  shown  by  the 


committee  on  their  refraining  from  visiting  Mr. 
Whitworth's  factory,  aecordin^  tojsromise;  while 
they  fulfilled  their  declared  intention  of  inspect- 
ing the  Armstrong  works  at  Elswick.  Their 
decision,  however,,  was  final,  l^ld  the  Armstrong 
gun  was  adopted,  while  vet  incomplete,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the.wise,  ooj^ction  left  on  record 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  against  the  adoption 
pf  unQ^iished  experiments,  and  imperfect  in- 
yentipx^s.,  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that 
it  wiis^only  tl^  light  Armstrong  gun  which  was 
adopted  .  for  field  seirvice — those  of  heavier 
Qaliore  for.  fortifications  and  the  nav^r,  being 
left  for  future  consideration,  at  the  instance 
both  of  Lord  Derby  and  General  Peel. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  next  relates  the  history 
of  Mr.  Armstrong's  appointment  of  Director  of 
Eifled  Ordnance,  of  Engineer  to  the  War  De- 
partment ^when  he  was  knighted),  and  finally 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun-factory  at 
Woolwiph,  .with  all  the  particulars  of  the  go- 
vernment contract  with  the  Elswick  company. 
We  do  iiot  dw§)l  upon  these  points,  the  matter 
beipg  more  special  than  general,  and  The 
Storyof  the  Guns  requiring  us  rather  to  follow 
Mr.  Wh^w^rthfs  further  experiments.  Though 
no  longer,  jj),' intimate  rdation  with  the  War 
Offic^,',  J&r.  Whitworth  continued  to  place  at 
the  djspo^s^  of  the  authorities  the  use  of  his 
patents  for,fui-th^r  discoveries,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  defrayed  from  his  private  resources ; 
and  thb.vgh  not,  the  successtul  competitor  for 
the  honour  (apd  profit)  of  supplying  the  na- 
tional gun,  wa^  .eniployed  by  Lord  ranmure, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (at  the  close 
of  1857),  in  rifling  a  cast-iron  block  for  a 
32-pounde^,  the  intention  being  to  determine 
the  capacitv  of  that  metal  for  the  manufacture 
of  rifled  ordnance.  This  gun  burst  under  trial, 
as  afterw^ds  did  another  of  the  same  metal 
and  calibre ; .  but  notwithstanding  these  evi- 
dences of  .ilie  insufficiency  of  cast-iron,  Mr. 
Whitworth  rifled  a  third  gun,  a  68-pounder,  in 
June,  1858,  mainly  to  test  the  power  of  a  new 
projectile,  an  experiment  which,  so  far  as  the 
projectile  went,  was  a  complete  triumph,  but 
the  gun  was  rent  into  fira^ments  by  the  explo- 
sion. The  causes  of  this  accident  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Whitworth  in  a  letter  depre- 
cating the  further  use  of  cast  metal  for  rifl^ 
cannon ;  but  the  exphmation  was  not  received, 
the  Secretary  for  War  (General  Peel)  directing 
Mr.  Whitworth  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
{togicallif  i)  determined  "to  discontinue  further 
experiments  with  ordnance  rifted  on  his  prin- 
cipter 

Mr.  Whitworth  met  this  attack  on  his 
scientific  reputation  by  resolving  at  once,  from 
an  amateur  artillerist,  to  become  a  professional 
gunmaker,  never  having  had,  as  he  stated 
before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of 
1863,  the  most  distant  idea  of  becoming  a 
manufacturer  of  rifled  arms.  "  I  took  it  up," 
he  said,  "originally,  solely  because  I  was  re- 
quested by  the  government,  but  when  I  received 
this  letter  from  General  Peel  to  inform  me  that 
no  more  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  guns 
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on  mj  principle,  I  determined  at  once  to  become 
a  mannfactarer,  and  to  prove  that  my  s;^stem 
was  right.  With  respect  to  the  rifle,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  it  was  so ;  and  I  think 
it  wil,l  soon  be  admitted  that  I  was  right  with 
regard  to  ordnance  also."  That  question  is 
the  great  one  yet  to  be  determined,  but  pending 
Mr.  iVhitworth's  resolve,  and  the  results  which 
he  anticipates,  he  founded  his  rifled  ordnance 
manufactory  at  Manchester,  and  set  to  work 
upon  the  construction  of  the  existing  Whit- 
worth  gun,  which,  to  be  brief  in  our  de- 
scription, is  formed  of  a  tube  of  one  piece  of 
homogeneous  iron,  hooped  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
a  muzzle  or  breech-loader  uniform  of  bore,  rifled 
upon  the  principle  already  applied  to  small  a^ms, 
and  fitted  with  elongated  iron  projectiles.  How 
this  gun  has  answered  was  shown  in  the  ex- 
periments made  on  the  Southport  Sands  m  the 
spring  of  1860,  when  its  extreme  accuracy  and 
wonderful  range  were  tested, — the  latter,  it 
must  be  observed,  implying  the  former,  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  best  artillerists.  The 
range,  then,  on  this  occasion,  is  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  smallest  of  the  suns,  a  3-pounder, 
weighing  only  208  lbs.,  firea  at  an  elevation  of 
35  deg.,  threw  a  shot  to  the  distance  of  9688 
yards,  or  a  little  more  than  >fw  mles  and  a  half" 
— an  excess  of  500  yards  over  the  greatest 
range  ever  reached  by  an  Armstrong  gun,  though 
a  32-pounder,  and  fired  with  6  lb.  of  powder  at 
the  same  angle.  Yet  even  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  1860  has  been  since  exceeded 
by  Mr.  Whitworth,  his  12-pounder  gun  having 
sent  a  ball  10,300  yards,  a  very  little  short  of 
six  miles  /  It  was  clear  after  this  extraordinary 
result,  that  a  renewed  trial  between  the  Whit- 
worth and  Armstrong  guns  could  no  longer  be 
refused,  and  it  was  ordered  to  take  place.  Why 
it  never  came  off,  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
conditions,  wholly  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, which  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee 
sought  to  impose  on  him.  Here  the  actual 
Story  of  the  Guns  may  be  said  to  end,  the  issue 
between  the  competitive  weapons  beinip^  as 
yet  undetermined,  but  the  remainder  of  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent's  book,  which  describes  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  iron  navy,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  resisting  the  newly  invented  artillery, 
is  full  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 

What  aspect  the  comparative  experiments 
which  will  shortly  commence,  are  to  wear,  appears 
in  the  following  passage:  "They  will  be  con- 
ducted, not  by  the  usual  Ordnance  Committee, 
composed  exclusively  of  milit^iry  and  naval 
officers,  but  by  another  specially  named,  with 
whom  two  scientific  civilians  have  been  asso- 
ciated, Mr.  John  Penn  and  Mr.  Pole,  the  former 
distinguished  in  the  highest  walks  of  his  profes- 


sion as  a  mechanical  engineer.  The  programme 
of  tests  to  which  the  guns  are  to  be  subjected 
will  doubtless  include  every  point  essential  to 
determine  all  questions  of  construction,  velocity, 
range,  and  precision ;  rapidity  of  firing,  powers 
of  destruction,  and  length  of  endurance.  The 
issue  of  this  important  contest  will  be  watched 
by  the  public  with  profound  and  unwonted  in- 
terest—but the  result,  to  whichever  side  victory 
may  incline,  must  not  be  permitted  again  to 
close  the  gates  against  fhe  honourable  ambition 
of  other  aspirants.  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Whitworth  are  but  two  out  of  those  clamour- 
ing; for  admission ;  others  in  due  course  of  time 
will  advance  their  pretensions,  and  whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  approaching  trial,  whether  it 
attest  the  superiority  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  or 
point  to  its  supercession  by  the  Whitworth,  no 
judgment,  as  bettceen  them,  must  preclude  the 
just  claims  of  other  rivals  to  an  equally  dispas- 
sionate scrutiny."  With  respect  to  prolonged 
competition.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  closes  Tiis 
adnurable  work  with  these  remarks :  "  The  dis- 
interred utensils  of  extinct  races,  the  implements 
discovered  in  the  tumuli  of  Asia,  and  in  tne  earth- 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi;  even  the  instru- 
ments found  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  and  Upper 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  dwellings  and  workshops 
of  rompeii,  exhibit  combinations  of  mechanical 
parts  as  effective  for  their  objects  as  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  reason 
why  similar  excellence  should  not  be  attainable 
in  ordnance  ;  nor  why  science  should  not  be  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  construction  of  large 
guns  as  to  render  them,  by  a  combination  of 
strength  and  simplicity,  so  nearly  perfect  as 

Sractically  to  require  no  further  improvement, 
lut  till  that  point  shall  have  been  attained,  com- 
petition must  remain  open;  and  whatever  be 
the  temporary  inconveniences  of  change,  the 
abiding  interests  of  the  country  will  henceforth 
rec^uire  that  the  man  who  reaches  the  high 
emmence  of  giving  his  name  to  the  arms  with 
whose  protection  the  nation  reposes  should  hold 
it  by  no  other  tenure  than  that  of  uncontested 
superiority." 
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QUITE  AIONE. 


Book  the  First:   Childhood. 

CHAPTEE  in.     NUBfiE  PIGOTT. 

The  Ghiswick  festival  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
company  departed.  GrifEn  Blunt  lingered  to 
the  last,  and  wound  his  way  to  the  door  of 
egress,  through  a  silken  labyrinth  of  polite 
conversations  and  bowing  adieux.  Ivanhoff's 
last  aria,  and  Malibran's  last  cadence;  Prince 
Esterhazy's  last  conversazione,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  last  ball  at  Brighton;  the  odds 
for  the  St.  Leger,  the  beauties  of  drawn  tulle 
bonnets ;  taste  and  the  musical  glasses— without 
Shakspeare— had  each  their  graceful  meHtion,  as 
Blunt  fluttered  in  and  about  the  parterres  of 
beauty  and  fashion.  The  scene  at  the  gate  was 
like  the  crush-room  at  the  Opera,  only  with  mellow 
sunlight  turned  on,  instead  of  garish  gas— -like 
the  "pin"  at  St.  James's  without  the  trains  and 
plumes.  The  company  had  begun  to  yawn. 
Even  Fashion  is  not  exempt  from  the  laws  of 
fatigue;  and  perhaps  one  reason  why  great 
people  grow  tired  of  one  another,  is  that  they 
see  one  another  so  frequently— the  endurable 
world  being  so  extremely  small. 

Mr.  Blunt  had  divers  offers  of  conveyance  to 
town.  He  might  have  continued  a  Squire  of 
Dames  to  the  last,  and  sat  behind  the  most 
expensively  jobbed  horses  in  the  metropolis. 
But  he  courteously  declined  all  such  proposals. 
He  had  a  little  business  to  transact,  he  said,  and 
he  was  everybody's  humble  and  devoted  servant. 
He  remained,  however,  chatting,  bowing,  smiling, 
until  the  crush  grew  thin,  until  the  shamefaced 
people  who  had  come  down  in  glass -coaches 
and  hackneys  took  heart  of  grace  and  bade  the 
red  jackets  summon  their  hired  vehicles,  and 
until  one  or  two  attaches  of  foreign  legations, 
and  hardened  Guardsmen,  kindled  their  cigars 
before  strolling  away.  In  justice  to  them  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  even  these  offenders 
peeped  roimd  to  see  there  were  no  bdies  near. 
Now-a-days,  shame  and  the  smoker  have  been 
hopelesdy  diivorced.  So  far  from  hesitating  as 
to  lighting  a  cigar  in  a  lady's  presence,  the  wor- 
shipper of  nicotine  well-nigh  presumes  to  ask 
Beauty  for  a  Yesuvian.  A  qui  la  fauteP  Is 
Beauty  or  Boeotia  to  blame  ? 

The  trees  of  Ghiswick  were  bathed  in  crimson 


and  burnished  gold,  and  cast  shadows  of  deepest 
purple,  before  Blunt  himself  ventured  to  fight 
his  cigar.  When  he  began  to  smoke,  he 
smoked  vigorously,  and  as  he  walked  away  with 
a  firm  hasty  tread,  the  white  wreaths  of  vapour 
circling  behind  him,  hb  gait  seemed  very  different 
from  that  of  the  mincing  tripping  exquisite  of 
half  an  hour  ago.  Had  you  had  Fortunatus's  cap, 
or  had  you  been  in  the  receipt  of  fern  seed,  you 
might  have  availed  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  in- 
visibility, trodden  on  his  varnished  heel— marked 
how  nervously  he  turned  and  started,  although 
he  had  but  scrunched  a  pebble— and  then,  look- 
ing in  his  face,  have  discovered,  not  without 
amazement,  that  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an 
old  man. 

Terribly  jaded,  haggard,  and  careworn.  A 
film  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  eyes.  No 
silver,  but  a  rust  rather,  mingled  with  the  jetty 
hair  and  whiskers.  And  the  smile  had  fled  away 
from  the  mouth,  and  left  only  furrows  of  cruelty 
and  hardness  there. 

He  struck  into  a  by-lane,  green  and  solitary  as 
though  it  had  been  fifty  miles  from  London,  and 
walking  rapidly,  soon  came  upon  a  mean  little 
wayside  tavern,  all  thatch  and  ivy  and  honey- 
suckle, and  with  the  sign  of  the  Goat  swing- 
ing before  it.  He  passed  through  the  bar,  where 
two  market  gardeners  sprawled  over  their  pipes 
and  beer  on  a  bench— one,  awake  and  uproarious ; 
the  other,  asleep  and  snoring;  both  as  happy, 
doubtless,  as  the  Great  Mogul.  He  turned  to  a 
little  side-window,  and  in  the  most  unaffected 
manner  in  the  world  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy. 
He,  order  brandy !  Nevertheless,  he  not  only 
did  order  brandy,  but  draiik  it  without  flinching ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  paid  for  it— a 
performance  to  which  he  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unaccustomed.  However,  this  was  to  be  for  Mr. 
Blunt  an  evening  unusually  marked  by  the  dis- 
bursement of  ready  money. 

"There  is  a  person  here  with  a  child,"  he 
said,  less  asking  a  question  than  asserting  some- 
thing of  which  he  entertained  no  doubt. 

"In  the  parlour,  sir,"  the  landlady  replied, 
with  a  low  curtsey;  for  gentlemen  so  gallantly 
accoutred  were  by  no  means  frequent  customers 
at  the  Croat. 

He  looked  inquiringly  for  the  parlour's  where- 
about. The  landlady  bustled  from  behind  her 
counter,  and  ushered  him  into  a  little  room 
at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  and  then  re- 
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turned  to  gossip  vnih.  her  daughter  about  the 
beautiful  teeth  aad  vhiskers  and  gold  ohaiu  of 
the  distinguished  stisnger. 

"And  suck  a  lorely  little  angel  of  a  diild  as  is 
awaitin'  for  him,"  the  hostess  pursued,  "his 
da'ater,  for  sure." 

"Is  her  mother  with  her  ?"  asked  Phoebe,  the 
daughter. 

"Her  mother  I"  echoed  the  landlady  in  great 
disdain.  "Do  you  think,  child,  such  a  grand 
gentleman  tt ould  bring  lus  wife  here  among  the 
likes  of  us.  No,  no,  it  most  be  the  nuss ;  for 
she's  only  got  on  a  cotton  print  dress  and  an 
eight-and-twenty  shilling  shawl,  and  her  bon- 
net 'd  be  dear  at  four-and-devenpence,  strings 
and  all" 

"What  does  he  bring  her  here  for,  and  what 
could  such  a  grand  gentleman  want  with  four 
penn'orth  of  brandy?"  persisted  Phoebe,  who 
was  of  an  inquiring  disposition. 

"There,  go  along  child,  and  wash  up  your 
glasses,"  cried  the  landlady  in  a  pet :  probably 
because  she  too  was  unable  to  answer  these 
questions  to  her  own  satisfaction.  "It  ain't  no 
business  of  ours.  Maybe  he  likes  brandy,  though 
the  nuss  had  a  pint  o'  wine  and  a  sweet  biscuit, 
and  paid  for  it  like  a  lady.  Go  along,  I  say,  and 
don't  stand  chattering  there."  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Landlady,  who  was  somewhat  hot  of 
temper,  elbowed  her  daughter  into  a  small  cavern 
used  as  a  lavatory  for  the  drinking  vessels  of  the 
establishment,  and  entered  into  conmiunion  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  slate :  not,  however,  being 
able  to  dissociate  perturbed  cogitations  as  to 
her  customers  from  the  otherwise  absorbing 
occupation  of  calculating  what  additions  might 
be  discreetly  made  to  the  score  of  the  two 
market  gardeners,  while  the  one  was  snoring,  and 
the  other  singing  a  song  certamly  without  begin- 
ing,  and  seemingly  without  end« 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  conversation  had 
entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  salutations  to 
its  occupants.  These  salutations  were  of  a  two- 
fold nature. 

"How  do  you  do.  Nurse  PigottP'  he  said, 
with  an  affable  nod  and  a  forced  smile,  to  a  fubsy 
dumpy  woman  with  a  very  red  round  face,  and  for 
whose  attire  the  brief  but  graphic  summary  given 
by  the  landlady  to  her  daughter  will  amply  si^ce. 
."  All  well  with  you  at  home,  I  hope?" 

"Nicely,  sir,  which  it  also  left  my  husband, 
thankin'  you  kindly,  and  glory  be,"  responded 
the  dumpy  woman,  rising  and  dropping  a  pro- 
found reverence.  "But  oh,  sir.  Miss  Lily  have 
been  a  takin'  on  dreadful." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her— the  little 
puss?"  exclaimed  Blunt,  sharply.  And  this 
Mas  his  second  salutation. 

The  "little  puss"  was  sitting  on  the  dumpy 
woman's  knee.  Indeed,  she  was  a  very  little 
puss— a  tiny  fair  girl  of  three  years  old.  She 
had  very  long  brown  hair  curling  in  thick  pro- 
fusion round  her  chubby  face.  She  had  very 
large  wondering  blue  eyes;  but  these,  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  red  and  swollen.    Her 


whole  face  was  sufinsed  with  the  moisture  of 
sorrow.  Her  little  lips  were  twitching.  It  was 
evident  that  the  ^'little  puss"  had  been  crying 
her  eyes  out. 

"Be  qmet,  miss,  and  don't  be  naughty,  or  I 
shall  tell  Norse  Pigott  to  give  you  a  whipping," 
said  Blunt. 

His  wordf  wece  faanh  and  unfeeling;  but 
oddly  enough  his  manner  was  not  so.  He  spoke 
less  in  anger  than  in  the  languid  tone  of  an 
Indian  Begum  telling  her  slave-girl  that  really, 
if  she  gave  her  any  more  trouble,  she  would  be 
compeUed  to  have  her  buried  alive.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  enjoyed  very  very  little  expe- 
rience of  children,  and  erroneously  imagined  that 
whipping  was  the  only  specific  course  of  treat- 
ment available  in  the  case  of  tears.  At  any  rate, 
the  threat  had  not  the  desired  effect,  the 
child  being  evidently  aware  that  Nurse  Pigott 
was  no  more  likely  to  execute  it  than  to  cut  her 
head  off  ^h  a  carving-knife.  So  she  began  to 
cry  louder  than  ever. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut !"  Mr.  Blunt  murmured, pacing 
the  room  in  vexation.  "Dear  me,  dear  me. 
Nurse  Pigott,  this  is  very  embarrassmg,  and  not 
at  all  fair  to  me,  you  know.  When  I  paid  your 
last  month's  biU,  and  told  you  I  was  obliged 
to  take  Miss  LUy  away,  I  distinctly  informed 
you  there  was  to  be  no  crying.  My  nerves  can't 
stand  it,  they  can't,  indeed."  But  there  was 
little  good  in  reasoning  with  Nurse  Pigott. 

"  Oh !  sir,"  she  sobbed  out,  half  essaying  to 
comfort  Lily,  and  half  to  dry  her  own  eyes  with 
the  comer  of  her  shawl,  "I  can't  help  it,  I  can't 
indeed,  sir,  when  I  thinks  of  that  there  blessed 
innocent  which  I  took  from  the  breast,  and  have 
never  left,  night  nor  day,  for  three  years  Janiwerry, 
likewise  nursing  her  through  measles  and  hoop- 
in'-cougfa,  and  all  her  pretty  ways,  a  pulling  of 
us  all  to  pieces,  and  lumgin'  round  us,  and  my 
'usband  is  a-fond  of  her  as  if  she  was  his  own, 
which  we  have  buried  two  and  the  twins  being 
the  one  of  them  that's  left  is  but  sickly,  and  will 
never  make  old  bones,  which  the  doctor  told  me 
only  last  Tuesday  was  a  fortnight,  it  breaks  my 
heart,  it  do,  indeed,  to  part  with  the  little 
darling.  Oh,  sir,  let  the  child  bide  with  us,  and 
don't  take  her  away. "  ^ 

Qriffin  Blunt  was  too  well  bred  to  bite  his 
nails— besides,  he  had  not  taken  off  his  gloves ; 
but  he  bit  his  lips,  and  contracted  his  brows,  and 
paced  the  room  more  nervously  than  ever. 
"You're  a  stupid  old  woman,"  he  muttered, 
pettishly. 

"  I  know  I  am,"  acquiesced  Nurse  Pigott,  with 
a  fresh  succession  of  sobs, "  and  so's  my  'usband, 
that  is  in  bein'  fond  of  the  little  cherub,  and 
glad  would  he  be  for  us  to  keep  it,  though  only 
a  journeyman  plasterer,  and  times  is  hard  as 
hard  can  be." 

"She  is  trying  it  on  for  more  money,  the 
old  hypocrite !"  Mr.  Blunt  said,  internally.  "I 
told  you,"  he  continued  aloud,  turning  to  Nurse 
Pigott,  "that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  remove  the  little  girl.    I  am  about  to  take 
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her  to  a  plaoe  where  she  will  be  well  edu- 
cated. 

"She  ain't  old  enough  to  be  educated," 
moaned  Nurse  Pigott.  "Resides,  my  'usband 
reads  beautiful,  and  there's  a  lovely  school  round 
the  corner  at  twopence  a  week,  and  let  alone 
teaching,  there's  nobody  but  me  knows  how 
much  bread-and4)utter  she  wants." 

"  Fray  let  me  hare  no  more  of  this  painful 
discussion,"  the  dandy,  with  calm  dignity,  inter- 
posed. "When  I  made  an  appointment  with 
you  to  meet  me  here,  you  understood  the  purpose 
for  which  you  were  to  bring  the  chili  You 
hare  been  paid  for  her  maintenance,  and  I  must 
tell  you,  that  if  you  have  any  views  of  gaining 
more  money  by  her,  they  will  be  disappointed. 

"Money!"  exclaimed  Nurse  Pigott,  half 
choking,  and  by  this  time  as  mudi  with  indigna- 
tion as  with  grjef.  "  Money  1  I  scorns  it.  It 
isn't  money  I  want,  nor  my  'usband  neither.  If 
the  dear  child  had  been  put  out  to  us  1^  the 
parish,  we'd  ha'  done  our  dooty  by  it.  If  its 
fathers  and  mothers  were  lords  and  ladies  and 
hemperors,  we'd  ha'  done  the  same.  It  isn't  for 
the  money,  though  little  enough,  goodness  knows, 
and  not  paid  regular,  which  you  know,  sir,  not 
being  disrespectt^e  to  you.  And  if  you'd  lea^e 
the  darling  with  ilb,  and  money  was  a  little  short, 
I'm  sure  we'd  wait  for  better  times,  and  never 
trouble  you  for  one  brass  farthing,  if  you'd  only 
let  us  'ave  our  little  little  Lily."  Nurse  Pigott 
subsided  after  this  into  mere  incoherence  of  grief, 

Mr.  Blunt  winced  when  r^nmded  that  he  had 
not  been  too  punctual  a  paymaster.  He  could 
see,  however,  that  the  remark  was  totally  devoid 
of  malice.  He  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  the  child,  whom  he  had  seen,  perhaps,  six 
times  during  three  years,  had  been  reared  with 
infinite  love  and  tenderness  by  Nurse  Pigott, 
all  vulgar  and  dumpy  as  she  was.  And  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  shame  made  his  mind 
blush  at  the  remembrance  that  this  love  and 
tenderness  had  been  bestowed  upon  Lily  by 
strangers. 

"There,  there.  Nurse  Pigott,"  he  said,  as 
soothijQ^yas  he  could,  "I'm  sure  you've  done 
your  b^t  with  the  little  thing,  and  her  papa 
and  her  mamma  (who  is  too  ill,  poor  thing* 
to  come  and  see  her)  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Only,  you  know,  the  best  of  friends  must 
part.  I  told  you  that,  ever  so  long  ago.  Ck>me, 
don't  let  us  have  any  more  fuss— you  can't  tell 
how  it  injures  my  nerves— and  kiss  the  child  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  for  I'm  rather  pressed  for 
time." 

Nurse  Pigott  had  her  nerves  too,  and  for 
days  she  had  been  attempting  to  nerve  herself 
to  undergo  with  fortitude  a  separation,  which 
Blunt,  to  do  him  justice,  had  warned  her  was 
inevitable.  Por  you  see  that  to  part  with  a 
domestic  pet  round  which  the  cords  of  your 
heart  have  twined  themselves,  is  very  very  hard. 
And  Nurse  Pigott  had  known  Lily  long  before 
she  could  speak  or  walk.  She  had  sat  by  her 
night  after  night  in  those  sicknesses  when  the 


life  of  a  little  child  is  as  easily  blown  out  as  a 
rushlight.  She  had  rejoiced  in  her  growing 
strength  and  beauty.  Por  what  light  and  know- 
ledge there  was  already  in  Lily's  mind.  Nurse 
Pigott,  with  rough  homely  kindly  hands,  had 
opened  the  door.  She  had  taught  the  little 
morsel  of  Christianity  to  prattle  some  prayers^  to 
lisp  some  key-notes  of  reverence  and  [ear,  and 
to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  talk  of  what  became  of 
good  and  naughty  people.  Lily  used  to  call  her 
"mumma,"  and  the  male  Pigott  (plasterer  by 
trade,  honest  and  kind-hearted  fellow  by  nature) 
she  accosted  as  "dada."  Yes^  the  divorce  waa 
hard,  albeit  the  youngling  was  none  of  their  own. 
They  had  no  girls ;  but  Lily  had  possessed  as  a 
foster-brother  the  surviving  twin,  a  tranqml  littls 
boy,  with  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  who 
passed  the  major  part  of  his  time  in  sprawling 
on  the  ground  (probably  out  of  door^),  in  earnest 
contemplation  of  the  curious  features  of  that 
external  world  which  the  doctor  forbade  his 
parents  to  entertain  a  hope  of  his  long  living  to  in* 
vestigate.  Lily's  nurture  under  the  auspices  (^ 
Nurse  Pigott  had  been  the  reverse  of  refined,  but 
it  had  never  lacked  affectionate  and  sedulous  care. 
The  good  woman  absolutely  doted  on  her  charge, 
although  five  shillings  a  week  was  all  the  remu- 
neration she  received  for  tending  her.  Work 
was  sometimes  slack  with  the  plasterer,  and  he, 
his  wife  and  the  twin  (whose  profoundly  philoso- 
phical temperament  led  him  to  re^^  potato- 
peelings  as  an  aliment  equal  in  succulence  to 
bread-and-butter,  or  even  to  meat),  had  occasion- 
ally to  go  on  short  commons;  but  Lily  was 
never  bereft  of  a  meal  abundant  in  quantity  and 
nourishing  in  quality.  She  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  go  without  pudding.  A  slight 
meat  eater  she  was,  as  beseemed  her  age;  yet 
what  morsels  of  flesh  she  required  were  never 
wanting,  even  if  they  had  to  be  purchased  from 
the  proceeds  accruing  from  the  deposit  in  tribuda- 
tion  of  the  plasterers  great  silver  watcL  The 
male  Pigott's  affection  for  her  was  prodigious.  In 
her  earliest  youth  he  could  with  difficulty  be 
deterred  from  offering  her  sups  of  beer  from  his 
evening  i»nt ;  and  when  told  that  the  fermented 
infusion  of  malt  and  hops  was  improper  refresh- 
ment for  a  child,  he,  of  his  own  motion,  absolutely 
forewent  a  nightly  moiety  of  his  beer  money  iu 
order  to  purchase  apples  and  gingerbread  for  his 
foster-baby.  The  price  of  half  a  pint  of  porter 
was  not  a  very  sumptuous  bounty;  but  a  penny 
goes  a  very  long  way  in  a  poor  man's  household. 
Lily's  stock  of  clothes  had  never  been  very  ex- 
tensive nor  very  abundant ;  but  Nurse  Pigott  had 
kept  the  little  wardrobe  with  admirable  and  scru- 
pulous neatness.  Only  once  during  the  three  years 
and  a  half  had  she  ever  importuned  Mr.  Blunt 
(with  whom  she  was  instructed  to  correspond 
through  the  medium  of  a  London  post-office,  and 
the  initials  E.  B.),  for  money.  That  was  after  a 
journey  to  Kensington  undertaken  by  the  nursey 
when  in  the  window  of  a  certain  haberdasher's 
in  the  High-street,  she  had  seen  a  robe  of  mouses 
coloured  merino,  so  curiously  embroidered  with 
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silken  braid  that  she  had  there  and  then  deter- 
mined to  secnre  it  for  Lily  either  by  the  legitimate 
means  of  asking  Mr.  Blunt  for  the  money,  or 
by  selling  or  pawning  her  own  goods  and  chattels, 
or  by  bursting  bodily  into  the  shop  and  making  off 
with  the  much-coYeted  robe.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, measures  so  desperate  had  not  to  be  resorted 
to.  Mr.  Blunt  happened  to  be  in  funds  and  in  a 
good  humour,  when  he  received  a  pathetic  and 
ill-spelt  letter  directed  to  F.  B. ;  and  the  sum 
demanded,  ^hich  was  but  two  guineas,  was 
forwarded.  But  chiefly  had  Mrs.  Pigott  found 
favour  in  the  fine  gentleman's  eyes  from  the 
exquisite  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  which  she 
had  always  kept  Lily.  The  philosophical  twin 
objected  on  principle  to  soap,  and  his  father 
deprecated  his  being  subjected  to  much  lavatory 
discipline,  on  the  ground  that  he  (the  twin) 
would  be  washed  away  if  he  were  washed  often ; 
but  there  was  always  warm  water  for  Lily  and 
Windsor  soap  for  Lily ;  nay,  on  one  occasion 
good  Nurse  Pigott  had  purchased  a  bar  of 
Castile  soap,  the  which,  from  its  curiously  marbled 
appearance,  the  child  imagined  to  be  sweetstuff, 
and  essayed  to  suck.  Winter  and  summer  she 
never  went  without  her  bath,  and  although  her 
poor  little  garments  had  frequently  to  be  pieced 
and  darned,  she  was  always  shining  as  the  newest 
of  pins. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  how 
Lily  came  into  Nurse  Pigotf  s  custody.  Three 
years  and  a  half  before  the  commencement  of 
this  history,  the  plasterer  became  cognisant  of 
an  advertisement  in  the  day  before  yesterday's 
Morning  Advertiser  Qt  was  before  the  days  of 
penny  journalism),  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  from  the  hostelry  where  he  purchased 
his  modest  allowance  of  beer.  This  advertisement 
set  forth  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  de- 
sirous of  placing  an  infant  at  nurse  with  some 
respectable  person  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London.  The  Pigotts  then  occupied  a  diminutive 
cottage  at  Brentford.  Forthwith  they  answered 
the  advertisement,  in  an  epistle  which  the 
plasterer  considered  to  be  a  chef-d'ceuvre  of 
caligraphy  and  composition,  and  which  was, 
indeed^  a  marvel  of  archaic  orthography  and 
abnormal  pothooks  and  hangers.  In  due  time  an 
answer  arrived,  and  an  appointment  was  made  to 
meet  the  advertiser  in  London.  Thither  went 
Nurse  Pigott,  arrayed  in  her  Sunday  best ;  and, 
at  a  specified  hotel  in  Dover-street,  Piccadilly, 
she  was  received— not  by  Mr.  Blunt,  but  by 
Monsieur  Soumois,  from  Switzerlwd,  his  valet, 
who  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  an  infant  six  months  old,  and  paid  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  sum  stipulated  for. 
Being  asked  whether  the  child  was  christened 
(for  Nurse  Pigott  was  a  staunch  Church  of 
England  woman),  he  replied  that  it  did  not 
matter.  Being  pressed  on  this  point,  he  said 
it  was  all  right,  and  that  the  child's  name 
was  Lily  Smith.  And  as  Lily  Smith  she 
was  received  by  Nurse  Pigott.  The  good 
woman  did  not  feel  herself  called  upon  to  ask 


any  more  questions.  In&nts  are  put  out  to 
nurse  every  year,  and  by  the  thousand,  in  and 
about  London,  without  references  more  searching 
than  a  money-payment  in  advance.  Very  often 
no  name  at  all  is  asked  for  or  famished.  I 
wonder  whether  such  a  system  encourages  im- 
morality. I  should  like  to  hear,  on  this  subject, 
those  blessed  Sisters  of  La  Sainte  Enfance, 
"the  Holy  Childhood"  at  Hong-Kong,  who  buy 
babies  from  the  Chinese  mothers  to  save  the 
little  innocents  from  being  cast  into  the  sea,  or 
thrown  (as  they  are  in  the  interior  of  China)  to 
the  pigs. 

The  little  Lily  Smith  throve  apace,  and  had 
not  more  than  an  average  share  of  idTantile 
ailments.  Monsieur  Soumois  came  at  first  once 
a  month  to  see  Baby,  and  greatly  impressed 
Nurse  Pigott  with  the  amenity  of  his  manners 
and  the  affability  of  his  conversation.  By-and- 
by  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blunt,  who  never 
kissed  the  child,  or  fondled  it,  or  took  much  more 
notice  of  it,  in  a  languid  survey  through  the 
medium  of  his  eye-glass,  than  if  Lily  had  been 
a  waxen  doll  in  a  toy-shop.  Thus  did  the  little 
girl  remain  until  she  was  nearly  four  years  of 
age ;  and  it  was  a  day  of  bitter  sorrow  for  Nurse 
Pigott  and  the  plasterer,  when  a  curt  letter  ar- 
rived from  Mr.  Blunt— or  F.  B.,  as  he  continued 
to  sign  himself— directing  the  child  to  be  made 
ready  and  brought  to  the  present  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. So  Loly,  poor  little  shom  lamb,  after 
having  the  wind  tempered  to  her,  was  suddenly 
to  be  given  up  to  the  grim  gaunt  wolf. 

I  retract— gaunt  if  you  please,  but  not  grim ; 
for  while  I  have  been  telling  the  story  of  Lily's 
babyhood,  Mr.  Blunt's  countenance  has  been 
robed  in  his  most  dulcet  smile,  and  he  has 
been  exhausting  his  seductive  arsenal  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  the  sobbing  child.  He  has  done 
everything  but  kiss  her.  One  loses  the  taste  for 
innocent  kisses  as  one  loses  the  taste  for  bread- 
and-jam. 

The  nurse  was  consoled  and  the  child  quieted 
at  last;  and  after  an  infinity  of  hugging,  the 
plasterer's  wife  announced  that  she  was  ready 
to  go,  and  that  she  was  sorry  for  having  kept 
the  gentleman  so  long.  Between  the  spasms 
of  her  parting  embrace  she  told  Lily  that  she 
should  see  her  again  very  soon. 

"And  I  may,  mayn't  I,  sir?"  she  continued, 
turning  with  an  appealing  look  to  the  dandy. 
"Oh  say  that  I  may,  if  if  s  only  once  a  year.  I 
shall  break  my  'art,  I  know  I  shall,  if  I  don't  see 
my  darling  again." 

"Of  course,  of  course!"  replied  Blunt,  who 
would  have  promised  anything  to  secure  a  good 
deliverance.  "  The  child  shall  write  to  you"— 
poor  little  Lily,  who  didn't  know  great  A  from  a 
bull's  foot:  "that  is,  Pll  write,  yes,  yes.  Now, 
my  good  Nurse  Pigott,  we  really  must  be  going, 
you  know." 

So  two  heavy  hearts  and  one  very  callous  heart 
went  out  of  the  little  tavern  parlour  and  into  the 
road:  the  landlady  and  her  inquisitive  daughter 
craning  their  necks  after  all  the  hearts.    There 
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was  no  luggage  to  cany.  Lily's  effects  would 
not  have  filled  an  ordinary  carpet-bag;  but 
Blnnt  had  graciously  informed  Mrs.  Pigott  that 
she  might  keep  the  child's  clothes,  as  new  clothes 
would  be  provided  for  her  at  the  pla6e  whither 
she  was  bound.  Where  that  place  might  be,  the 
good  woman  did  not  venture  to  ask. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane— not  that  by  which  Mr. 
Blunt  had  approached,  but  its  opposite  extremity 
^a  hackney-coach  was  waiting.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark.  ByE.  B.'s  direction  Nurse  Pigott 
lifted  Lily  into  the  vehicle,  which  had  already, 
as  she  could  obscurely  discern,  one  occupant, 
and  that  a  man.  The  child  was  by  this  time 
wholly  tired,  and  half  asleep.  The  dandy  con- 
descendingly gave  Nurse  Pigott  a  couple  of 
fingers,  dexterously  hustled  her  on  one  side,  and 
in  another  minute  she  found  herself  crying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  quite  alone. 

But  not  so  lonely  as  poor  little  Lily,  albeit 
she  was  in  a  carriage  with  two  men,  one  of 
whom  tokl  her  that  he  was  her  papa. 

CHAPTEBIV.    THE  MISS  BUKNTCASTLES* 
ESTABLISHMEKT. 

Eablt  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  was  the 
time-honoured  maxim  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Miss  Bunnycastles,  Rhododendron  House, 
Rhododendron  private  road,  StockwelL  Time- 
honoured  indeed,  and  with  justice  it  might  be 
called,  for  it  had  been  acted  upon  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  during  which  lengthened  period 
the  Bunnycastle  family  had  kept  a  ladies'  school 
in  Rhododendron-road,  as  aforesaid.  Stay ;  I  have 
fallen  into  a  slight  error.  When  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle first  undertook,  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  those  scholastic  duties 
at  Stockwell  which  her  daughters  subsequently 
and  efficiently  performed.  Rhododendron  private 
road  existed  only  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  path 
between  two  market  gardens,  and  went,  I  fear, 
by  the  painfully  unacademic  name  of  Cut-throat- 
Lme.  But  when  culture  came  to  Clapham,  and 
civilisation  to  Stockwell,  the  by-path  became  a 
"private  road,"  neatly  gravelled,  and  bordered 
by  trim  villas.  The  old  market  gardener's 
habitation  indeed  remained,  but  wasrechristened 
Rhododendron  House.  Eormerly  it  had  been 
known  as  Bubb's  EoUy.  Bubb  was  the  last 
market  gardener,  and  inherited  the  house:  a 
rambling  one-storied  structure  of  red  brick: 
irom  his  grandfather.  Long  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  horticulture  brought  him  riches,  and  in  his 
old  age  it  was  bruited  about  that  he  had  become 
somewhatmad,thoughuot  somad  as  to  require  any 
restraint,  or  be  in  any  way  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs;  for  he  was  to  the  day  of  his  death 
as  avaricious  an  old  screw,  and  as  keen  a  hand 
at  a  bargain,  as  could  be  found  between  Ber- 
mondsey  and  Brixton.  His  madness  did  not  go 
further  than  that  harmless  eccentricity  to  which 
physiologists  may  have  observed  that  enriched 
tailors,  hatters,  and  market  gardeners,  are 
frequently  subject.    Jn  pursuance  of  this  craze, 


Bubb  turned  all  his  nephews  and  nieces  out  of 
doors,  contracted  a  morganatic  alliance  with  a 
bold-faced  housekeeper  with  an  abusive  tongue 
and  an  uncontrollable  taste  for  silk  dresses  and 
ardent  spirits,  and—he  who  had  sat  for  so  many 
years  under  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bradbody  of  Stock- 
well,  and  had  even  been  a  deacon  to  that  shming 
congregational  light— plunged  headlong  into 
secularism,  attended  infidel  lectures,  and  ceased 
to  believe  in  anything.  He  took  to  drinking 
also.  Li  a  word,  Mr.  Bubb  was  in  his  latter 
days  that  by  no  means  uncommon  character,  a 
''wicked  old  man;"  a  quarrelsome  old  curmud- 
geon, who  swore  hard,  drank  hard,  and  didn't 
wash.  As  a  climax  to  his  strange  proceedings,  he 
added  a  tower,  or  belvedere,  to  his  grandfather's 
old  brick  house.  At  the  summit  of  this  edifice, 
which  resembled  externally  a  Chinese  pagoda 
brick  faced,  and  with  a  dash  of  the  truncated 
factory  chimney  about  it,  he  built  a  smoking- 
room,  where  he  swore  and  drank  and  took  tobacco, 
till  lus  time  came,  and  he  died.  The  pagoda- 
chimney  belvedere  had  caused  the  house  to  be 
called  Bubb's  EoUy ;  and  long  after  Bubb's  de- 
cease, ancient  people  persisted  in  applying  the 
old  title  to  Rhododendron  House. 

If  the  belvedere,  however,  were  Bubb's  Folly, 
the  surrounding  ground,  which  he  directed  in  his  , 
wiU  to  be  carefully  let  out  in  buildiug  lots,  might,  * 
with  equal  propriety,  have  been  designated  Bubb's 
Common  Sense.  The  morganatic  housekeeper, 
to  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  nephews  and 
nieces,  came  into  all  the  property,  and  even  the 
High  Court  pf  Chancery  could  not  pick  a  hole 
in  the  crazy  old  market  gardener's  h^t  will  and 
testament.  The  enriched  housekeeper  removed 
to  grander  quarters  at  Clapham,  and  the  old 
brick  EoUy  passed  through  many  ^vicissitudes, 
while  houses  in  the  most  modem  style  of  do- 
mestic architecture  sprang  up  on  either  side. 
Bubb,  however,  had  wUled  that  his  EoUy  was  not 
to  be  demoUshed,  and,  being  advertised,  at  last, 
as  "  eligible  school  premises,"  with  "  an  observa- 
tory admirably  suited  .for  scientific  purposes," 
it  was  taken  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  by  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  and  turned  into  an 
establishment  for  young  ladies. 

Mrs.  Bunnycastie's  husband  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,  in  surburban  seminaries,  for  many 
years.  He  also  gave  instruction  in  the  BeUes 
Lettres :  that  is  to  say,  he  would  recite,  with  the 
sonorous  emphasis  of  the  late  John  Kemble,  any 
number  of  pages  from  the  "  Elegant  Extracts" 
and  "Enfield's  Speaker."  To  this  declamation 
young  ladies  of  a  Hterary  turn  (it  was  a  blue-stock- 
ing age)  listened  with  intense  admiration.  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle  (n6eLappin)  had  been  in  her  youth 
a  nursery-governess  in  a  great  family,  and  was 
of  a  soft  sentimental  disposition.  She  was  a 
great  educational  theorist,  and  had  so  filled  her 
head  with  dogmas  of  tuition  out  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  ]^ame  Leprince  de  Beaumont,  and 
Mesdames  Chapone,  Tnmmer,  and  Hannah  More 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Edgworth,  and  the 
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Bererends  Messrs.  Gisbome  and  Chirol,  and  Dr. 
Fordyce's  "  Disoonrsc  on  the  Character  and  Con- 
dact  of  the  Female  Sex"— that  her  educational 
sysitem  ended  in  her  permitting  her  pupils  to  do 
pretty  well  as  they  liked.  She  was  much 
'  beloved  by  them,  in  consequence.  Her  favourite 
work, after  "Emile," was  "Adelaide  andTheodore, 
or  Letters  upon  Education :"  that  dreary  simper- 
ing  old  farrago  of  well-meaning  inanities,  in 
which  the  baroness  writes  to  Madame  d'OstaliJs 
to  tell  her  how  Seraphine  has  bitten  her  little 
brother,  but  how  she  has  succeeded  in  **  produc- 
ing perfection"  in  her  daughter  Adelaide,  who  is 
"fourteen  years  old,  an  excellent  musician, 
drawing  with  amaeing  proficiency,  speaking  and 
singing  Italian  like  a  native,  and  absolutely 
curad  of  all  little  female  deficiencies."  Happy 
Adelaide,  and  thrice  happy  baroness ! 

The  worthy  Bunnycastle  died  a  year  before 
Bhododendrooi  House  was  taken.  His  widow  was 
fidthfol  to  his  memory,  and  brought  up  her  three 
daughters,  Adelaide  (so  christened  after  the  ba- 
roness's paragon),  Celia,  and  Barbara,  in  love  and 
reverence  of  their  inoffensive  papa's  portrait, 
with  its  shirt  frill,  and  its  hair  powder  (the  latter 
beautifully  pamted),  and  with  the  silver  standish 
"presented  to  him  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Ostiolenko  Lodge,  CJamberwell,  in  slight  testi- 
mony of  his  unwearied  exertions  in  teaching 
them  plain  and  ornamental  writing,  arithmetic 
(on  Mr.  Walkingame's  principle),  the  use  of  the 
globes,  and  other  polite  accomplishments,  for 
many  years."  In  this  history's  year  1836  the  three 
Miss  Bunnycastles  were  all  old  maids.  There  is  no 
use  in  disguising  the  matter;  it  was  palpable. 
With  Adelaide  and  with  (3elia  the  case  was  hope- 
less. They  were  both  past  thirty,  and  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  celibecy.  About  Batbaia,  only, 
who  was  barely  twenty-five,  could  any  faint  and 
feeble  matrimonial  hopes  be  entertained.  When 
such  hopes  were  hinted  in  her  presence  by  the 
cbaritable-minded  among  her  own  sex — the 
manried  ladies,  bien  entendu-^Barbara  shrugged 
her  pretty  shoulders— she  itas  pretty— and  some- 
times smiled,  and  sometimes  sighed.  Meanwhile 
she  went  on  watching  the  pianoforte  inractice,  and 
the  small-tooth  combing  (after  sundry  soap  and 
towel  preliminaries)  of  the  little  ones  on  Saturday 
nights.  That  was  her  department  in  the  economy 
of  Rhododendron  House.  She  did  not  murmur. 
She  was  perfectly  resigned.  Only,  if  any  eligible 
young  man  had  suddenly  appeared  before  her,  say 
from  the  Planet  Mars,  or  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  had  said,  "It  is  true  that  I  am  a  re- 
turned convict,  a  professed  forger  and  coiner,  and 
a  monster  in  human  form— that  I  have  ablighted 
heart  and  a  seared  conscience— that  I  murdered 
my  great-aunt,  and  sold  my  country,  and  picked 
a  gentleman's  pocket  of  a  yellow  bandanna  at 
Camberwell  Fair;  but  still  my  intentions  are 
strictly  honourable-  I  have  a  marriage  license 
in  my  right-hand  trousers-pod^et,  toA  a  ring 
and  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  in  my  left.  There 
is  a  glass-coach  at  the  door,  the  pew-opener  will 
oAciats  as  bridesmaid,  and  the  beadle  will  be  my 


best  man.  Come,  my  beloved,  and  I  will  lead 
thee  to  the  hymeneal  altar,"  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Barbara  Bunnycastle  would  in- 
continently have  cast  her  arms  about  that  eligible 
young  man's  neck,  and  died  out  "Take  me, 
interesting  stranger !" 

In  183G,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  a  very  old 
smiling  lady,  with  glossy-white  ringlets.  Her 
countenance  was  wrmkled,  but  it  was  rosy  stilL 
She  was  still  soft  and  sentimental,  and  much 
addicted  to  the  perusal  of  novels :  standing,  as 
regards  these  characteristics  in  strong  contradis- 
tinction to  her  eldest  daughter,  Adelaide,  who 
was  an  exceedingly  practiod  spinster,  and  the 
inflexible  disciplinarian  (tf  the  establishment. 

I  have  said  that  "eariy  to  bed,  and  early  to 
rise,"  was  the  golden  rule  abided  by  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House.  The  yoonger  pupils  retired  to 
rest  at  half-past  seven.  Those  of  medium  age, 
that  is,  under  twelve,  went  to  roost  at  eight. 
By  nine,  the  elder  girls  reached  their  dormitories. 
At  ten,  the  governesses  and  parlour-boarders  bade 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  good  night.  At  half-past  ten, 
the  three  daughters  of  that  estimable  and  vene- 
rable person  ^ssed,  each,  her  parent  on  the  fore- 
head ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  every  light  in  Rhodo. 
dendron  House  was  extinguished.  All  the  girls 
and  their  teachers  were  up  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  the  three  sisters  only  indulged  in  half- 
an-houPs  extra  somnolence ;  and,  punctually  at 
eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  in  her  unvary- 
ing cap  with  yellow  satin  bows,  and  her  white 
rmglets  arranged  in  faultless  symmetry,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  common  breakfast-table. 

All  their  meals,  with  one  exception,  pupils  and 
preceptresses  took  together.  Breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea,  were  served  in  the  great  bow-windowed 
dining-room  giving  on  to  the  lawn ;  but  supper 
was  a  special  and  exclusive  meal  which  none  of 
the  children  partook  of  at  all,  which  the  pariour- 
boarders  and  teachers  con^rumed  in  a  kind  of 
still-room  adjoining  the  pantry,  but  which 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  and  her  daughters  enjoyed  in 
their  own  little  parlour.  The  meal  was  served 
(tea  having  been  got  through  at  five)  at  nine 
p.K .  The  mother  and  daughters  loved  to  linger 
over  their  meaJ,  and,  although  they  ate  and 
drank  but  little,  it  was  often  prolonged  to  close 
upon  the  time  for  retiring  to  rest.  It  was  the 
only  season  throughout  the  weary  monotonous 
day  when  they  were  alone,  and  at  their  ease. 
They  were  free  from  the  constraint  of  keeping 
on  their  countenance  that  expression  of  simulated 
gravity,  not  to  say  severity,  which  all  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  educate  youth,  whether 
male  or  female,  think  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
assume  while  occupying  the  rostrum  of  pedagogic 
authority.  This  is  why  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses get  prematurely  worn,  wrinkled,  and 
shnmken. 

Supper-time,  then,  was  an  hour  of  unmingled 
delectation  for  the  Bunnycastle  family.  Then, 
they  were  free  from  the  heated  and  half-stifling 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolrooms ;  for  ventilation, 
as  an  adjunct  to  education,  had  not  been  thought 
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of  in  1836.  Then,  they  were  quit  of  the  brawling 
exAspeiatinir  sv&nn  of  youngsters,  the  scarcely 
less  tiresome  elder  girls,  and  the  exacting 
pazlour-boardei8»  who,  because  their  parents  paid 
fifty  guineas  per  annum  for  their  maintenance  at 
Bhododendron  House,  deemed  it  a  prime  article 
in  their  creed  to  hold,  in  secret,  if  not  openly, 
Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  as  the  dust  be- 
neath their  feet.  At  supper-time,  the  school- 
mistress and  her  daughters  were  reUeved  from 
the  presence  of  these  superb  ones  oi  the  earth 
in  short  skirts  and  Mkd  trousers.  At  supper- 
time,  they  were  rid,  too,  of  the  teachers :  amiable 
and  wc^hy  young  persons  all  of  them,  no  doubt, 
but  wearisome  on  daily  and  unremitting  aoquaint- 
ance.  At  supper-time,  they  could  ctaJt,  without 
Jet  or  hindrance.  They  could  run  oyer  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  They  could  dwell,  now  with 
satisfaction,  now  with  discontent,  upon  how 
much  their  young  charges  paid,  and  how  much 
they  ate.  They  could  concoct  letters  of  tiianks 
to  complimentary  parents,  or  of  deprecation  to 
remonstrant  ones.  They  could  revolve  plans  of 
scholastic  aggrandisement,  discuss  points  of  dis- 
cipline, compare  methods  of  instruction,  grumble 
at  their  lot  in  that  luzuiiousness  of  complaint 
which  is  well-nigh  akin  to  content,  and  gossip 
about  their  neighbours.  Thus,  supper  in  the  little 
back  parlour  at  Bhododendron  House,  combined 
the  gravity  of  a  cabinet  council  with  the  hilarity 
of  a  symposium. 


INDUN  RAILWAYS. 

Sttpposhto  that  for  the  future  we  have  no 
more  mutinies  and  rebellions  in  India,  the  pro- 
gress of  rwlway  enterprise  promises  to  provide 
a  complete  system  of  railway  communication  in 
that  country.  The  days  of  palankeen  travel- 
ling have  come  to  an  end.  The  days  of  the 
d&jE  are  numbered.  The  iron  horse  on  nearly 
all  main  roads  now  supplies  the  place  of  the 
cooley,  the  bullock,  and  the  wretched  posting 
pon^.  Not  only  are  the  principal  lines  being 
earned  through  to  distant  destinations,  but  cross- 
Hues,  lightly  constructed  on  the  American  plan, 
are  being  rapidly  run  up,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, run  down,  to  connect  them  one  with  another, 
and  act  as  feeders  to  the  great  sources  of  traffic. 
At  the  present  time,  the  principal  communica- 
tions are  in  the  hands  of  three  great  companies 
-~the  East  Indian,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular, 
and  the  Madras.  The  course  of  the  first — 
which  starts  from  Calcutta,  and  runs,  with  rerj 
little  interruption,  to  Delhi,  whence  it  is  making 
a  bold  push  for  the  Punjab,  to  join  a  line  of 
which  part  is  in  operation  in  that  province — 
has  been  already  sketched  in  a  foimer  article.* 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  majority  of  tra- 
velkrs  from  England  will  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  proceed  to  the  north-west  and  central 
provinces  vi&  Bombay,  whence  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  is  already  open  for  a  considerable 

*  See  page  564  of  the  last  volume. 


distance  towards  Jubbulpore,  where  it  is  to  join 
a  branch  of  the  East  Inaian  from  Albhabad. 

Another  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
is  one  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  from  Bombay 
to  Madras.  This  is  open  as  far  as  Sholapore. 
Here  it  will  break  into  two  branches,  one  goine 
to  Hyderabad  (Hvderabad  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
not  to  be  confounaed  with  Hyderabad  in  Scinde), 
and  the  other  to  Bellary,  where  it  will  meet  the 
line  from  Madras.  The  line  to  Hyderabad  is  to 
be  continued  in  a  direction  due  south,  joining 
the  main  line  at  Cuddapore.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  railwav  enterprise  is  doing  for  Bombay. 
The  Great  ladaaa  Peninsular  has  also  a  line  in  a 
direction  due  north,  between  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Ahmedabad.  This  is  alreadj  open  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  a  sh^htgap  which 
remains  being  at  the  Bombay  end,  where  some 
unusud  engineering  difficulties  prevail.  From 
the  Jubbulnore  line,  also,  there  is  a  branch  to 
Nagpore,  tne  seat  of  government  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  this  is  already  partly  completed. 

Some  of  the  works  on  the  Great  Indian  Pe- 
ninsular line  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
magnitude.  Among  these,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  passage  through  the  celebrated  Bhore 
Ghaut,  between  Bombay  and  Poonah,  on  the  line 
to  Jubbulpore.  In  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
the  railwav  climbs  an  ascent  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet,  the  difficulties 
in  its  course  being  overcome  by  such  a  series  of 
cuttings,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  embankments, 
as  are  not  to  be  found  within  the  same  space, 
we  are  assured  by  the  official  report,  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world.  The  eartnwork  alone 
necessary  to  effect  these  objects,  amounts  to 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  cubic  miles.  Several 
of  the  embankments  exceed  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  there  is  a  cutting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  through  solid  rock.  One  of  the  viaducts  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. Some  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
works  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  their 
construction  occupied  seven  years  and  a  (}uarter, 
about  four  years  being  spent  in  prehminary 
operations.  The  Bhore  Ghaut,  it  appears,  was 
first  made  practicable  for  the  passage  of  artillery 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  Dekhan,  who,  with  instinc- 
tive foresight,  saw  the  importance  of  improved 
communication  with  Bombay ;  and  about  thirty 
three -years  ago  Sir  John  Malcolm  opened 
the  Ghaut  for  cart  traffic.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  either  of  those  two  great  men  ever 
dreamed  of  the  toilsome  and  difficult  path 
through  which  it  was  just  possible  to  drag  great 
guns,  or  transport  stores  in  rude  native  vehicles 
drawn  by  oxen,  being  superseded  by  a  royal 
road  in  tne  shape  of  a  railway. 

A  line  called  the  Great  Southern  of  India 
Railway,  is  also  open  from  the  sea-coast  south 
of  Madras,  at  Cauvery,  to  Trinchinopoly  (famous 
for  cheroots),  which  will  be  joined  by  another 
line,  extending  from  a  point  almost  at  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  Peninsular,  to  Salem,  on  the 
Madras  and  Beypore  line.  These  all  belong  to 
the  Madras  Railway  Company.    The  Madras 
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and  Beypore  line  (Beypore  being  on  the  western 
coast)  has  suggested  a  short  route  for  the  mails, 
which  has  many  arguments  in  its  favour. 

The  magnitude  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
operations  of  which  the  above  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  statement,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  official 
report,  embracing  only  a  part  of  last  year,  no 
less  than  2,597,941  tons  of  material  neces- 
sary for  construction,  amounting  in  value  to 
13,843,392/.,  have  been  sent  out  from  this 
country  to  Lidia,  in  3292  ships,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  railways.  That  these  enterprises  are  con- 
sidered a  good  speculation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  £ct  that,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1862,  the  number  of  proprietors  and  debenture 
holders  in  the  different  lines  was  31,420,  having 
increased  by  6260  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  numbers,  in  fact,  increase  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  the  capital.  In  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  should  be  explained  to  the 
reader  who  happens  to  know  nothing  about  it, 
that  five  per  cent  is  guaranteed  to  the  com- 
panies by  the  government,  to  assist  and  give 
security  to  their  operations.  The  financial  posi- 
tion as  detailed  in  the  report  of  1863  was  this : 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  financial  year 
there  had  been  an  expenditure  of  5,810,852/.: 
that  in  Enjo^land  having  been  1,854,211/.,  and 
that  in  India  3,956,563/.  The  amount  raised 
by  the  companies,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
2,515,496/.,  which  stood  to  their  credit  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1862,  was  5,238,567/.,  so  that  on 
the  1st  of  May  there  was  a  balance  of  1,943,211/., 
available  for  the  current  year's  expenditure. 
This  expenditure — ^for  1863-64— was  estimated 
at  20,112/.  in  England,  and  4,189,000/.  in  India; 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  5,293,000/.  would  be 
raised  to  meet  it,  in  addition  to  the  balance  of 
1,943,211/. 

Amonp  the  novel  appearances  on  the  Indian 
lines  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  passenger, 
may  be  noted  the  decidedly  permanent  setting 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  faithfully  fol- 
lows their  course,  as  m  England.  Originally, 
the  wires  were  supported  by  tne  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  which  gave  a  decidedly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance to  the  Bidglee  Dak  (ligntnin^  mail),  as 
it  is  christened  by  the  natives,  especially  when 
the  said  trunks  would  insist  upon  looking  un- 
scientific, by  sendii^  forth  their  feathery  foliage 
at  the  summit.  But  the  wind  and  the  ram 
placed  sad  havoc  with  these  supports,  and  the 
natives  assisted  nature  by  mounting  them  at 
inconvenient  seasons  to  deposit  articles  of  more 
or  less  bulk,  which  they  desired  to  have  trans- 
mitted by  this  expeditious  conveyance !  It  has 
been  found  desiraole,  therefore,  to  replace  them 
by  solid  columns  of  masonry,  which  are  now  to 
t>e  seen  in  most  places,  ana  as  masonry  is  not 
liable  to  be  blown  about,  the  wires  are  kept 
properly  extended,  and  above  suspicion  of  being 
tampered  with.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  in  tlie 
transit  of  the  trains  is  the  intrusion  of  cattle 
upon  the  rails ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  it, 
the  ingenious  device  of  a  "cow-catcher"  has 
been  much  resorted  to.    This  is  a  triangular 


machine  attached  to  the  engine  in  front,  which 
being  called  a  "cow-catcher,"  is  not  intended  to 
catch  cows,  but  simply  to  clear  those  animals 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  decided  "  caution"  to 
the  intruder,  who  finds  himself  on  a  sudden 
tripped  up  and  insinuated  on  one  side,  with 
liberty  to  resume  his  equilibrium  and  journey 
when  the  monster  whose  path  he  has  ventured 
to  cross  has  gone  rushing  and  roaring  on  its 
way.  The  arrangement  must  be  slii^tly  be- 
wildering to  the  cow,  but  it  is  certainly  condu- 
cive to  the  public  safety. 

The  general  working  of  the  lines  may  be  thus 
detailed:  The  net  receipts  from  all  the  open 
lines  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1862, 
were  about  434,000/.,  against  311,367/.  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the 
same  period  were  6,484,338  and  4,912,955  re- 
spectively. 

The  traffic,  it  is  believed,  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  conducted  with  regularity  and  safety.  Ac- 
cidents have  of  course  happened,  but  the  official 
report  is  not  aware  that  any  have  proved  fatal  to 
passengers.  The  native  temperament  is  favour- 
able to  regularity  and  punctuality,  and  the  casual- 
ties have  been  confined  to  the  cows  already 
alluded  to,  and  a  few  natives  who  have  been 
equally  incautious.  Fire  has  in  man^  instances 
destroyed  goods  while  in  transit.  This  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  wood  instead  of  coal  in  many 
places— coal  being  a  scarce  article  in  India.  But 
a  hint  taken  from  America,  where  the  same  in- 
convenience is  felt,  resulting  in  the  use  of  wire- 
guards  and  similar  precautions,  has  mitigated 
the  evil.  Wood  of  course  will  get  into  a  blaze 
and  send  up  a  great  deal  of  burning  matter  while 
in  motion,  which  may  set  fire  to  a  whole  train 
unless  proper  protection  be  adopted. 

The  present  changeable  condition  of  the  lines, 
we  are  told,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  draw  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  their  real  value. 
While  some  are  partially  finished  and  extending 
in  length  every  few  months,  while  others  are 
finished,  but  are  without  access  to  the  stations, 
and  while  it  is  uncertain  what  will  be  the  cost 
of  the  permanent  establishments,  and  what  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  their  re- 
munerative powers.  And  in  connexion  with  the 
c^uestion  of  maintenance  of  way,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  while  coal  is  scarce  for  one  purpose, 
wood  is  also  scarce  for  another.  On  several 
lines  the  wood  used  for  sleepers  has  rapidly 
decayed,  and  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  use 
iron  for  the  purpose.  That  this  material  lasts 
longer  for  the  sleepers  themselves  is  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  the  absence  of  elasticity  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock,  which  wear  out  in  their  stead.  The 
official  report,  however,  does  not  admit  the  force 
of  this  objection.  The  consulting  en^eers  of 
the  companies  count  upon  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  from  the  use  of  iron  sleepers, 
which  are  now  sent  out  from  England  in  large 
quantities,  being  adopted  by  the  principal  com- 
panies.   The  necessity  for  substituting  iron,  it 
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is  stated,  may  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to 
tbe  high  price  of  wood  in  India,  as  well  as  to  its 
tendency  to  deca^. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  several  companies  for 
guaranteed  interest  up  to  the  31st  December, 
1862,  was  8,269,190/.  This  sum  is  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  about  1,600,000/.,  which  the  goyem- 
ment  had  receiyed  from  the  earnings  of  the 
railways,  leaving  a  debt  of  about  6,650,000/. 
a^nst  the  companies.  The  annuaJ  amount 
which  will  be  due  from  the  government  for 
guaranteed  interest,  when  the  lines  are  finished, 
may  be  taken  at  3,000,000/. ;  but  the  profits 
per  mile  per  week  of  the  lines  are  now  rapidly 
increasing.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  aoove 
sum  will  consequently  be  met  by  payments  into 
the  government  treasuries  in  India.  The  liability 
of  the  State  will  thus  diminish  gradually  until 
it  ceases  altogether,  and  the  railways  are 
'financially  able  to  run  alone.  The  amount  of 
sross  mileage  receipts  which  should  be  earned 
by  the  companies  to  relieve  the  government 
from  the  payment  of  guaranteed  interest,  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  cost  of  construction,  and  of 
mamtaining  and  working  each  mile ;  but  taking 
tbe  aggregate  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended 
upon  4600  miles  to  be  60,000,000/.,  the  sross 
receipts  necessary  to  earn  the  guaranteed  in- 
terest, supposing  that  fifty  per  cent  is  suffi- 
cient for  maintenance  and  working,  would  be 
6,000,000/.  a  year,  or  about  1300/.  a  mile  a 
year,  or  25/.  a  mile  a  week.  In  connexion  with 
this  fact,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  when  the 
line  IS  completed,  should  be  about  36/.,  and  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  about  25/.  per  mile 
per  week;  and  that  they  are  both  earning 
upwards  of  22/.,  and  are  increasing  their  receipts 
evetr  month. 

That  the  railways  will  before  long  prove 
remunerative  themselves  without  government 
aid,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  it  will  be 
a  great  day  for  the  companies,  as  well  as  for  the 
government,  when  they  shall  be  released  from 
the  supervision  which  authority  naturally  insists 
upon,  when  it  undertakes  responsibility.  At 
present,  the  Indian  government  has  a  regular 
"Railwajr  Department,"  and  its  offices  in  the 
presidencies  and  the  provinces  must  necessarily 
conflict,  at  times  unpleasantly,  with  thdse  of 
tbe  companies.  The  check  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  necessary.  It  does  not,  however,  conduce 
to  perfect  harmony,  and  the  sooner  the  companies 
have  earned  independent  control,  the  better  for 
themselves,  and  everybody  else.  The  commercial, 
social,  and  political  advantages  gained  to  the 
country  hj  tne  establishment  of  the  iron  roads, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  It  is 
something,  as  the  last  report  savs,  to  have 
already  raised  the  condition  of  the  labourer  by 
increasing  his  wages  60  or  even  80  per  cent ; 
and  it  is  something  to  have  enabled  upwards  of 
6,000,000  of  peopteto  have  travelled  by  railway 
in  twelve  months,  who,  ten  years  ago,  had  not 
seen  a  locomotive  engine.  It  is  something, 
also,  to  have  earned  nearly  2,000,000/.  since  tbe 
lines  were  opened.    In  a  few  months,  the  great 


cotton-fields  of  Central  India  and  of  Guzerat 
will  be  in  direct  communication  with  Bombay; 
and  Delhi,  at  the  present  time,  is  probably 
within  two  days'  reach  of  Calcutta.  In  many 
districts  between,  where  there  has  been  hitherto 
no  communication  at  all,  a  sure  and  rapid  means 
of  transit  is  fast  being  established;  and  in 
many  places  before  unknown  to  the  merchant 
will  snortly  be  established  markets  where 
no  interchange  of  commodities  has  yet  taken 
place. 

Much  dread  has  always  been  felt  by  our  coun- 
trymen at  home  of  the  climate  in  India ;  and  the 
loss  of  life  in  high  places  of  late  years  has  induced 
something  like  a  panic  among  men  who  would 
otherwise  desire  to  cast  their  fortunes  in  the  East. 
The  fear  felt  in  this  country  is  generally  delu- 
sive; the  mortality  which  has  taken  place  being 
mainly  caused  by  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  mutinies  killed  many  men 
who  might  have  battled  with  the  climate  for 
years.  Lord  Dalhousie,  who,  by  the  way,  had 
not  to  face  the  political  crisis,  died  through 
ailments  quite  independent  of  the  influences  to 
which  he  was  subjected  during  his  vicerojfalty. 
Lord  Canning,  who  bore  the  brunt,  wore  himself 
out  with  work  and  anxiety,  which  would  have 
killed  a  man  of  his  nervous  temperament  in  any 
climate  in  the  world.  Lord  Elgin,  whose  loss 
has  so  lately  been  lamented,  died  of  heart  disease, 
brought  to  a  fatal  conclusion  by  climbing  a 
mountain,  which  would  have  been  an  equal 
enemy  had  it  been  an  Alp.  There  is  scarcely 
any  man  having  the  command  of  five  hundred 
a  year  in  India,  and  who  is  not  driven  by  duty 
into  particular  exposure,  who  cannot  take  as 
good  care  of  his  life  as  a  governor-general. 
Civil  and  militarv  officers  die  continually  in  the 
country,  whose  deaths  are  not  laid  to  the  climate, 
and  deaths  in  high  places  should  not  tell  aeainst 
it  more  than  deaths  in  low  places.  An  assistant 
magistrate  or  a  lieutenant  dies,  and  nobody 
thinks  the  worse  of  tlie  climate;  but,  let  a 
^eat  man  become,  what  in  military  returns 
is  called  a  ''casualty,"  and  people  on  all  sides 
discover  that  India  must  be  essentiallv  unfitted 
for  Europeans.  Indian  invalids  will  find  in 
the  railway  system  a  safeguard  such  as  they 
never  before  enjoyed.  The  majority  of  maladies 
in  the  East  require,  before  every thmg,  to  be 
taken  in  time.  Change  of  air  is  the  great  re- 
storative in  most  cases ;  but  a  race  for  life  to 
the  hills  or  the  sea  was  more  than  most  invalids 
could  endure  in  the  days  of  the  road.  Many  a 
man  and  woman  have  been  killed  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  dak  journey,  who  might  have  lived  a 
long  life,  had  they  been  able  to  get  quietly  to 
the  journey's  end.  By  the  railway  they  may 
travel  from  one  climate  to  another  in  a  few 
hours,  without  trouble,  with  very  little  fatigue, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  the  engine  proving 
a  screw,  refusing  to  move,  jibbingj,  W)lting,  buck- 
jumping,  or  overturning  the  carnage. 

Tne  effect  of  Indian  railways  upon  commerce 
and  material  prosperity  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out.    Already  they  have  given  a  wonderful  im- 
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petus  to  the  trade  of  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  in  the  article  of  cotton  alone  have 
been  the  means  of  working  great  good,  by  miti- 
gating the  disastrous  effedbs  of  the  Lancashire 
fWne  in  that  staple.  Politically,  they  are  of  an 
importance  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Its 
extent  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  single 
paragraph  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Bartle  JPrere,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bhore 
Ghaut  incline.  After  alluding  to  certain  advp- 
tages,  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  pointing 
out,  his  excellency  added,  "Some  of  us  have 
served  with  the  men  of  our  old  European  regi- 
ments who  marched  with  but  one  halt  from  Pan- 
well  toFoonah,  to  fight  thebattleof  Kirkee;  and  all 
of  us  can  estimate  the  military  and  political  advan- 
tages of  a  work  whidi  will  connect  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Lkiia,  and  place  the  garrisons  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  as  close  to  each  other  in  point  of 
time  as  tliose  of  Poonah  and  Bombay  were  within 
living  memorv.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  completion  of  our  great  lines  of  railway 
will  quadruple  the  avaikble  military  strength  of 
India?." 

How  near  we  are  to  tliat  object  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  latest  official  statement  of  pro- 
gress. From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  4679 
miles  of  railway  the  lengtn  open  and  in  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  was  2S27.  In 
1863  it  was  expected  that  624  would  be  com- 

51eted,  as  has  probablv  been  the  case.  During 
864,  620  are  due,  which  will  leave  a  balance 
of  906  to  be  completed  in  1865,  and  (say)  the 
middle  of  the  following  year.  These  items  com- 
prise the  mileage  of  the  lines  already  sanctioned. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  railway  pro- 
gress will  stop  here,  or  will  stop  at  all  so  long 
as  there  is  a  plausible  project  for  an  enterprising 
engineer,  axul  a  speculative  public  for  both. 
Even  now  railway  travellers  are  in  such  force  as 
to  demand  a  "  Bradshaw,"  the  first  number  of 
which  recently  appeared  in  Calcutta.  It  is  of 
sufficiently  respectable  dimensions,  but  nothing 
to  what  it  will  be  ten  years  hence.  That 
there  should  be  a  Bradshaw  at  all  is  a  sufficient 
anomidy  in  a  lazy,  lotus-eating  country  like 
India — where  nobody  is  in  a  hurry,  except  for 
pleasure ;  where  work,  when  done  is  done  for 
the  worker's  sake,  as  he  would  take  a  constitu- 
tional; and  where  the  principal  drawbacks  to 
life  are  "  the  noise  ot  the  nightingales  ami  the 
Utter  of  the  roses." 


THE  GHOST  OF  MR.  SENIOR. 

Whit  is  a  spectre  ? 

The  dictionaries  tell  us  that  a  spectre  is  "  a 
frightful  apparition,  a  ghost."  The  popular 
notion  of  a  spectre  is,  a  figure  enveloped  in  a 
long  white  robe  with  outstretched  skeleton 
right  hand,  gliding  noiselessly  through  the  ruins 
of  some  deserted  castle. 

Spectres  are  the  aristocracy  of  ghosts.  If 
"  Hodge,"  passing  through  the  village  church- 
yard late  at  ni^h^  happens  to  think  he  sees 
"  somethiog  white"  which  frightens  him  out  of 


what  Ae  calls  his  wits,  he  does  not  say  he  has 
seen  a  spectre,  he  speaks  and  thinks  of  what 
he  saw  as  a  ghost. 

I  have  a  Uieory  about  spectres,  and  it  io 
but  I  can  better  explain  it  after  I  have  related 
what  I  am  about  to  tell. 

The  facts  to  which  I  allude  occurred  many 
years  since,  before  table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
spirit  hands,  "et  hoc  genus  onne,"  were 
invented.  At  that  time,  too,  I  did  not  take 
a  nap  after  diimer,  however  attractive  forty 
winks  may  now  appear.  I  mention  this  lest 
my  readers  should  say,  '^Oh,  he  dropped  off 
asleep." 

I  was  bom  in  a  small  country  town  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  the  inhabitants  were  princi- 
pally shopkeepers  and  working  people^  and 
consequentlv  I  bad  but  few  companions  bevond 
the  circle  of  my  own  family.  There  was,  now- 
ever,  an  old  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Senior,  a  kuid- 
hearted,  good-tempered  dd  man,  a  widower 
without  children,  who  took  a  mreaJt  frmcy  to 
me,  and  was  never  better  oleasra  than  whien  I 
was  allowed  to  go  and  xeep  him  company. 
He  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own  in  the  mam 
street  of  the  town ;  he  was  a  cheery  dd  gentle- 
man, and  used  to  delight  to  tell  me  tales  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  He  had  been  a 
fur  merchant,  and  had  lived  for  several  years  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  And  soon  oar  acquaintance  be- 
came intimacy,  and,  ere  long,  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  few  days  passed  without  my  paying  a 
viait^  longer  or  shorter,  as  home  engagements 
permitted. 

The  room  we  used  to  sit  in  was  the  dining- 
room.  Since  the  death  oi  his  wife  Mr.  Senior 
had  seldom  gone  into  the  drawing-room.  It 
revived  painful  feelings,  he  said ;  reoolleetions 
of  the  departed  one;  for  tJbere  still  stood 
her  piano,  the  tambourrframe,  and  her  work- 
basket. 

So  we  always  sat  in  the  dining-roouL  It  was 
a  moderate  sized  apartment,  with  nothing  par- 
ticular in  it  except  a  large  long  table,  and  two 
old-fashioned  oak  arm-chairs,  which  stood  one 
at  each  end  of  the  table,  and  there  they  always 
stood,  whether  in  use  or  not.  I  used  to  sit  m 
one  of  these  chairs,  Mr.  Senior,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  occupying  the  other. 

Years  fied,  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  sueceeded  each  other;  I  sprew  up  to 
man's  estate,  and  began  to  think  d  having  an 
establishment  of  my  own. 

About  that  time  my  old  friend  died,  and  his 
relatives,  wishing  to  make  as  good  an  income 
as  they  could  out  of  his  property,  proposed  to  let 
the  house  furnished.  After  some  negotiation  I 
became  the  tenant,  and  in  due  time  took  up  my 
abode  in  the  house.  It  was  rather  dull  at  first 
being  alone,  after  having  been  used  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  familv  drde,  and  more 
especially  in  that  particular  house,  as  reminis- 
cences of  my  old  friend  were  inevitable ;  but  I 
had  my  profession  to  occupy  me ;  it  took  me  a 
good  deal  from  home,  ana  I  soon  became  used 
to  my  new  mode  of  life. 
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Shortly  after  I  had  settled  down,  I  had 
occasion  to  leave  home  for  a  few  days,  and  on 
my  return,  being  unexpectedly  delayed  on  the 
road,  I  did  not  arrive  at  my  house  until  rather 
late;  there  were  Beveral  letters  awaiting  my 
return,  and  as  I  had  to  be  at  a  neighbouring  town 
early  next  day,  and  as  some  of  the  Tetters 
related  to  matters  of  urgent  importance*  I 
determined  to  answer  them  that  night.  I 
ordered  what  we  call  in  our  part  of  the  country 
"a  high  tea,"  and,  having  finished  it,  brought 
the  blotting-book,  &c.,  to  the  table,  and,  sitting 
down  in  my  old  accustomed  chair,  went  to 
work. 

I  had  written  two  letters,  and  was  about  to 
commence  a  third,  when,  happening  to  raise  my 
eyes,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  my  old  friend 
sitting  in  the  ohair  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
just  as  he  had  been  used  to  sit  there  in  the  old 
time.  I  confess  I  was  startled.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  looked  more  attentively,  but  there  he 
sat,  looking  at  me  with  the  old  benignant  smile. 
As  soon  as  I  oouM  collect  my  thoughts  I  got 
up,  and  feeling  that  there  must  be  some  delusion, 
went  and  stirred  the  fire,  hoping  to  divert  mv 
mind  from  the  subject.  On  boking  round, 
to  my  great  relief  I  saw  that  the  cnair  was 
empty. 

So  I  sat  down  again  and  went  on  writing, 
but  I  could  not  help  from  time  to  time  giving 
a  hasty  glance  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  Suddenly,  there  he  sat  again,  as  distinct 
as  if  in  bodilv  presence. 

I  had  reaa  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
could  not  rest  in  peace^  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  being  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  reason  calmly^  I  thought  that  my  old 
friend  had  something  to  communicate,  so  I 
spoke : 

**  Why  do  you  come  here  ?" 

Ko  answer. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

Still  dead  silenee. 

"  This  won't  do  at  all  l"  cried  I,  string  up 
and  going;  round  the  table.  But,  as  I  move^ 
my  old  friend's  form  faded  awajr. 

I  felt  unfit  for  more  letter-writing  that  night* 
and,  shutting  up  the  blotting-book,  hastily  re- 
treated to  my  bedroom. 

Consider,  now,  what  it  is  that  we  do,  when 
we  see. 

The  eye  is  furnished  inside,  with  a  sensitive 
curtain,  upon  which  are  produced,  or  reflected, 
the  pictures  of  such  objects  as  may  happen  to 
be  within  the  ranse  of  vision;  and  those  pic- 
tures are,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  communicated 
to  our  intelligence,  so  that  without  touching  a 
thing  at  which  we  look,  we  know  what  the 
thing  is.  As  long  as  the  object  remains  before 
the  eye,  the  picture  of  it  remains  on  what  we 
have  called  the  sensitive  curtain,  and  sometimes 
the  picture  is  retained  afler  the  object  is  re- 
moved. Fbr  instance : — ^if  we  happen  to  look 
at  the  sun  when  the  first  dazzling  enect  is  over, 
there  remains  on  the  sensitive  curtain  an  im- 
pression, which  causes  us  to  see  a  round  disc  of 


a  darkish  colour  on  any  object  at  which  we  maj 
look.  After  a  short  tune  the  disc  fades,  but  it 
comes  back  a^^,  once,  twice,  sometimes  three 
times,  according  to  the  strexigth  of  the  first 
impression.  So,  also,  with  figures  in  black, 
white,  or  any  brilKant  eolour ;  if  we  look  stead- 
fastly for  half  a  minute  or  so  at  a  highly-coloured 
figure  upon  which  a  strong  light  is  tMowm,  aad 
then  turn  the  eye  to  a  white  wall  or  window- 
blind,  we  see  a  figure  of  tiie  same  shape  as  that 
at  which  we  have  been  ^asing — this  also  will 
fade  and  return  several  times.  Of  course  the 
figure  is  not  on  the  wall;  of  course  the  effect 
is  produced  by  an  Impression  remaining  on  the 
eye. 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  account 
for  mistakes  whicii  people  make  through  fear, 
or  any  other  cause ;  we  know  that  the  eye  is 
liable  to  be  deceived,  and  that  "  a  friendly  hand- 
post"  has,  ere  now,  been  mistaken  for  a  ghost. 
What  I  wish  to  deal  with  is  the  fact  that  im- 
pressions are  sometimes  revived  on  the  eye, 
without  there  being  a  corresponding  object  ac- 
tually within  view,  and  altnough  the  object 
which  originally  caused  the  impression  may  not 
have  been  seen  for  weeks,  for  months,  perhaps 
for  years.  This  is  more  likelv  to  occur  if  there 
be  anything  presented  to  toe  eye  suggestive 
merely  of  any  one  particular  objeet  at  which 
we  liave  been  accustomed  to  look. 

I  contend,  also,  that  imagination  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  If  it  be  admitted 
(audit  can  scarcely  be  denied)  that  a  complete 
picture  may  be  revived  on  the  sensitive  curtain, 
if  anything  merely  suggestive  of  such  picture  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  then  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  I,  bein^  in  the  room  where  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit  with  my  old  friend, 
occupyinji;  the  position  I  was  so  mmiliar  with, 
and  looking  at  tne  very  chair  in  which  he  always 
used  to  sit,  had  before  me  an  object  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  reproduce  on  the  sensitive  curtain 
of  my  eye  not  only  the  chair,  which  I  did  see^ 
but  also  the  form  of  my  old  friend,  who  was 
not  present. 

There  is  nothing  which  should  be  thought 
incredible  in  this.  We  experience  every  day 
sensations  quite  as  wonderful,  and  more  inex- 
plicable. Take,  for  example.  Memory.  An 
impression  is  maxle  on  ttap  nund  by  a  particular 
fact.  We  can  recal  it  at  pleasure,  as  well  as 
innumerable  other  events,  out  we  don't  in  the 
least  understand  how  it  is,  or  by  what  prooess 
we  remember;  nor  is  there  anything  to  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  such,  or  any  par- 
ticukr  impression  as  existing  permanently  on 
the  mind,  yet  we  know,  by  every-day  experi- 
ence, that  a  very  slight  circumstance  suggestive 
of  any  past  event  will  suffice  to  bring  back, 
as  it  were,  the  picture  of  such  event  to  our 
mind  as  clearly  as  when  the  event  actually  took 
place. 

Why  should  not  the  eye,  or  its  sensitive 
curtain,  have  a  reproductive  faculty  P  And  may  it 
not  exercise  sucn  faculty  very  readily  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  object  presented  to  it  sug- 
gestive of  a  former  impression?    Whether  the 
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mere  thinking  of  a  particular  person  is 
to  excite  this  reproductive  faculty,  I 
sider  on  another  occasion. 


sufficient 
I  will  con- 


WHAT  WAS  IT  ? 

It  was  not  a  scold,  nor  a  cuff,  nor  a  kick, 

The  wound  of  a  sword,  nor  a  blow  from  a  stick, 

A  shot  from  onj  sort  of  a  gun 

That  ever  was  forged  beneath  the  sob, 

A  fall  from  a  horse,  nor  a  bite  of  a  dog ; 

A  burn  from  a  torch  carried  oat  in  a  fog, 

That  made  me  ache  oonfonndedljr 

Just  where  a  gentleman^s  heart  should  be. 

It  was  not  a  plaister,  nor  lotiou,  nor  draoghf, 

Homoeopath  practice,  or  Allopath  craft, 

Nor  any  description  of  patent  pill, 

That  ever  was  pounded  to  cure  or  kill: 

Nor  the  cure  for  nerves  that  are  running  to  seed^ — 

A  sedative  puff  of  the  fragrant  **  weed," 

That  cured  my  pain.    Twas  a  smile  for  me 

Just  where  a  pretty  girrs  lips  should  be. 

For  my  heart  had  been  aching  for  many  a  day, 
And  my  mind  full  of  trouble  and  sorrow, 
I  vowed  that  I  never  would  see  her  again  ; 
But  haunted  her  steps  on  the  morrow. 
I  worried  my  friends,  and  neglected  my  work. 
Was  horribly  jealous  of  stupid  young  Smirk, 
In  short,  was  a  nuisance  to  hear  or  to  see. 
Just  as  a  fellow  in  love  should  be. 

Well,  well!  it's  all  over,  my  smile  I  got, 

And  stole  something  else  firom  its  pretty  birth-spot, 

Went  home  with  a  breast  that  with  rapture  was 

thrilling. 
Gave  cabbie  a  sovereign  instead  of  a  shilling, 
And  the  sweet  lips  that  cured  me — at  breaUjast  and 

tea 
Are  just  where  a  gentleman's  wife's  should  be. 


CUPnyS  MANUFACTORY. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  eminent  mann- 
facturing  firm  of  Cupid  and  Co.  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Post-office  Directory.  I  know  this 
because  I  have  searched  the  ma^um  opus 
through  all  its  divisions  without  beug  able  to 
discover  them.  Nevertheless,  the  firm  has  not 
only  a  name  but  a  local  habitation ;  and  I  have 
visited  the  habitation,  been  over  the  works, 
and  know  all  about  the  concern.  I  have  long 
aspired  to  possess  thiAnowledge.  Years  past, 
when,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  month 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  usher  in  the 
mating  season  of  both  oirds  and  men,  I  have 
noticed  the  windows  of  small  booksellers  and 
stationers  break  out  into  a  pictorial  rash  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  Feast  of  St.  Valentine,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wondering  how  and  where 
the  outbreak  oripnated.  With  regard  to  such 
matters  I  can  claim  a  certain  community  of  mind 
with  his  deceased  majesty,  King  George  the 
Third.  When  I  see  apple^umplings  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  how  tne  apples  found  their  way 
inside  the  dumplings.  So,  for  years,  I  was 
anxious  to  know  where  the  valentines  came 
from ;  who  executed  those  highly-coloured  illus- 
trations of  a  ladv  and  gentleman  walking  arm 
in  arm  up  a  pale  brown  pathway  towards  a 


salmon-coloured  church  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  (the  lady  and  gentleman  being  con- 
siderably taller  tnan  the  church);  who  wrote 
that  beautiful  poetry  where  "  love"  is  for  ever 
sweetly  linked  with  "  dove,"  save  occasionally 
when  it  spoils  the  rhyme  by  a  disposition  to 
"  rove,"  or  retire  into  a  "  grove,"  and  where 
'*  twine"  is  so  largely  employed  in  the  penultimate 
lines  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  poet  ran  his 
poetry  off  a  reef  and  made  it  up  in  balls ;  who 
printed  them,  who  coloured  them,  who  stuck 
Cupids  and  transfixed  hearts  upon  them ;  how,  in 
fact,  they  found  their  way  into  those  shop  win- 
dows, to  be  offered  to  an  affectionate  public  at 
prices  varying  from  one  farthing  up  to  two 
pound  two  P 

I  have  been  to  the  mint,  and,  having  seen  love's 
tokens  coined,  I  am  now  about  to  aescribe  the 
process.  No  matter  how  I  discovered  the  mint ; 
suffice  it  that,  from  information  I  received,  I  pro- 
ceeded there,  and  found  Copid  and  Company  ac- 
tively engaged  in  their  business,  on  extensive  pre- 
mises situated  in  Love-lane,  number  thirty-nve. 
Perhaps  you  are  unacquainted  with  Love-lane : 
may  never  have  heard  of  it  before.  Well, — no 
matter ;  if  you  should  ever  go  there,  you  will 
find  it  remarkably  like  Red  Lion-square.  Paint 
the  picture  how  you  will,  you  cannot  make  any- 
thing but  a  red  lion  of  it.  However,  Love -lane 
is  better,  as  it  gets  rid  of  an  unpleasant  associa- 
tion with  the  ^ndicity  Society,  an  idiot  asylum, 
and  several  forlorn  institutes,  with  dirty  door- 
steps and  cobwebbed  windows.  The  outside  of 
Cupid's  manufactory  is  perhaps  a  little  disen- 
chanting to  the  visitor,  who  nas  been  dravring 
fancy  pictures  of  it  in  his  mind  coming  along. 
If  you  expect  wreaths  and  festoons,  you  will  be 
disappointed ;  if  you  look  for  cornucopias,  you 
will  not  find  them ;  if  you  have  called  up  a 
vision  of  Cupid  swinging  on  a  rope  of  roses 
over  the  doorway,  you  will  not  realise  that 
vision.  You  find  simply  a  plain  brick  house, 
bearing  no  other  emblem  of  the  trade  carried 
on  within  than  a  pair  of  iron  extinguishers  on 
each  side  of  the  doorway,  in  which,  by  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  the  imagination,  you  may 
conceive  the  torch  of  Hymen  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally quenched,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  gas.  Neither  the  red  rose,  nor  the 
blue  violet,  nor  the  sweet  carnation,  embowers 
the  windows;  these  being  wholly  unadorned, 
rather  dingy,  and  provided  each  with  a  wire 
blind,  on  which  are  painted,  in  the  severest  prose^ 
the  words  "  Cupid  and  Co.,  Manufacturers." 

Entering  that  mundane  doorway,  and  wiping 
my  feet  on  that  cocoa-nut  mat,  of  the  earth 
eaithy,  I  could  not  conceive  the  realm  of  sub- 
limated fancy  which  lay  beyond.  With  a  lively 
impression  of  what  was  afterwards  revealed  to 
me,  I  feel  now  that  it  was  like  going  up  the 
greasy  gallery-stairs  of  a  theatre,  to  find  the  trans- 
formation scene  on,  and  all  the  fairies  gracefully 
reposing  in  tlie  Bower  of  Bliss.  I  was  not, 
however,  inducted  to  the  mysteries  too  sud- 
denly. A  youth,  in  all  the  elegance  of  tumed- 
iip  shirt-sleeves,  came  and  took  my  card,  and 
I  had  to  wait  in  the  counting-house — Cupid's 
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counting-honse ! — ^until  he  returned,  whicli  he 
eTentoadly  did,  quite  at  his  leisure^  ^vhistlinp^ 
what  at  first  hearing  appeared  to  be  Love's 
Young  Dream,  but  wmch  I  presently  recognised 
as  a  melody  less  in  harmony  with  the  genius  loci 
— namely.  The  Whole  Hog  or  None.  Would  I 
step  this  way  ?  I  did  so  with  a  nervous  hesita- 
tion natural  to  the  novelty  of  my  position,  and 
next  moment  found  myself  confronted  with 
a  remarkablr  good-looking  little  gentleman, 
who  acknowledged,  in  answer  to  my  polite  in- 
sinuation in  that  direction,  that  he  was  Cupid. 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
the  personal  appearance  lie  presented.  It  had 
never  occurrea  to  me  to  picture  the  God  of 
Love,  even  in  his  manufacturing  capacity,  other- 
wise than  in  a  full  suit  of  wings  and  with  a  bow 
and  arrow.  But  here  he  stood  before  me  in  a 
black  frock-coat  and  a  pair  of — possibly  Syden- 
ham— trousers.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
reconciled  me  to  the  make  up.  I  had  thought 
of  Cupid  as  he  appears  on  high  da^s  and  holi- 
days. But  here  ne  was  "in  busmess."  No 
doubt  the  wings  were  carefully  doubled  down 
under  the  broadcloth,  and  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  probablv  hung  up  in  the  best  bedroom 
with  the  pink  flesnings,  ready  for  Sunday. 
Cupid  received  me  with  a  courtesy  which  was 
most  flattering,  considering  that  I  had  come 
there,  a  stranger,  boldly  preferring  a  request  to 
be  shown  over  his  establishment,  and  initiated 
into  the  mvsteries  of  his  craft.  He  was  ready  to 
showme  all  without  reserve,  and,  leading  the  way, 
he  introduced  me  at  once  into  the  press-room. 

It  was  like  a  chamber  in  the  Mint.  The 
knobbed  arms  of  five  or  six  fly-presses  were 
swinging  about  so  near  each  other  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  steer  through  them  without  being 
dashed  to  pieces.  I  did  not  try.  The  presses 
were  stopped,  and  I  was  shown  how  a  plain 
sheet  of  paper  was  prepared  for  a  lace-edged 
valentine.  Ever^r  one  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cess of  die-stamping,  so  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion will  not  require  minute  description.  The 
paper  is  laid  upon  the  matrice,  the  arms  of  the 
press  are  swung  round  and  the  die  descends, 
embossing  the  paper  by  one  pressure.  But  the 
dies  here  are  no  ordinary  dies,  and  the  process 
is  yet  far  from  complete.  Each  die  consists  of 
a  heavy  square  block  of  iron  enclosed  with  the 
matrice  in  a  metal  box,  which  is  furnished  with 
two  handles  like  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The  design, 
after  being  drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
is  hammered  into  it  by  means  of  steel  punches. 
The  iron  of  the  die,  of  course,  is  softer — or 
rather  I  should  say  less  hard — than  the  material 
of  the  punch ;  but  when  the  design  is  completed 
the  die  is  hardened  by  the  usual  process  of  tem- 
pering. A  ereat  number  and  variety  of  punches 
are  required  to  execute  a  design,  ror  example, 
in  an  embossed  border  every  little  hexagon, 
every  dot,  and  every  flower,  requires  a  separate 
punch.  The  execution  of  a  design,  therefore,  is 
a  tedious  and  expensive  process.  There  are, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  different  dies  about  the 
room,  and  some  of  them  have  cost  nearly  twenty 


pounds.  The  matrices  are  made  of  mill- 
board, and,  ranged  on  shelves  round  the  walls, 
look  like  a  library  of  well-thumbed  dog-eared 
books.  I  am  now  standing  aside,  and  the  fly- 
presses  are  in  full  swing  emoossing  two  or  three 
sheets  of  paper  each  per  minute.  Some  of  these 
sheets  are  plain ;  others  contain  a  picture  in  the 
centre,  as,  for  example,  the  before-mentioned 
lady  and  gentleman,  who,  with  the  pathway  and 
the  churcD,  have  already  been  printed  on  the 
paper  by  the  familiar  process  of  lithography. 
They  are  now  receiving  embossed  borders.  The 
next  process  is  to  convert  these  borders  into 
paper  lace,  with  all  the  interstices  proper  to  the 
particular  kind  which  the  design  represents.  The 
dies  are  removed  from  the  presses,  and  with  the 
embossed  sheets  handed  over  to  a  distinct  set 
of  workmen  in  another  room.  These  workmen, 
who  practise  this  branch  of  the  manufacture 
solelv  and  exclusively,  lay  the  embossed  paper 
neatly  on  the  die,  adjusting  it  exactlv  by  means 
of  regulating  pins  at  the  corners,  and  then  with 
flat  iron  tools  covered  with  fine  sand-paper,  rub 
off  the  projecting  bosses  on  the  paper.  This 
process  is  very  neatly  and  rapidly  performed, 
and  a  strip  of  Valenciennes  or  Mecnlin  ataxia 
out  under  the  tool  at  everj  rub.  In  this  room 
a  dozen  workmen  do  nothing  else  all  day  long 
but  use  the  sand-paper  file.  It  is  a  very  ma- 
gical way  of  making  lace,  and  the  operation 
seems  easy,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  It 
requires  great  nicety  of  touch  not  to  tear  the 
paper.  One  of  the  pressmen  down  stairs,  who 
essayed  to  complete  the  process  for  my  benefit, 
sifi;nally  failed  with  the  sand-paper  file,  and  tore 
wnat  might  have  been  a  gorgeous  messenger  of 
love,  all  to  tatters. 

Let  us  follow  our  valentine  step  by  step  from 
its  cradle  to — I  will  not  sav  its  grave,  but  to 
that  neat  white  box  in  which  it  is  packed,  with 
others  of  its  kind,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  trade. 
Let  us  say  that  we  begm  with  the  sheet  of 
paper  bearing  the  plain,  unadorned  presentment 
of  the  lady  and  gentleman  lovingly  wending 
their  way  towards  the  sacred  fane.  We  have 
seen  them  encompassed  by  an  embossed  border; 
we  have  seen  that  border  magically  transformed 
into  lace.  But  still,  with  all  this,  the  valentine 
remains  in  the  penny  plain  condition.  Now, 
however,  it  passes  into  tliQ  twopence  coloured  de- 
partment— ^a  long  room,  containing  some  twentv 
neat-handed  nymphs  seated  at  a  bench,  each 
with  a  little  pot  of  liquid  water-colour  at  her 
elbow.  Valentine  comes  into  the  hand  of 
nymph  number  one.  Nymph  lays  it  flat  before 
her,  and  places  over  its  surface  a  perforated 
sheet  of  cardboard,  the  perforations  in  which 
correspond  exactly  with,  say  the  pathway.  The 
brush  is  dipped  in  the  pot  of  pale  brown  and 
daubed  over  the  perforations.  Behold  the  pale 
brown  pathway  1  The  valentine  passes  to  nymph 
number  two,  who  uses  another  stencil  plate  of 
cardboard,  and  daubs  in  the  salmon-coloured 
church.  Number  three  in  the  same  manner 
dashes  in  the  gentleman's  blue  coat,  number 
four  his  yellow  waistcoat,  number  five  his  lilac 
continuations,  number  six   the   lady's    green 
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mantle,  number  seven  the  lad/s  pink  bonnet, 
\7hile  it  probably  remains  for  other  nymphs  to 
clothe  the  fields  with  verdure,  and  incacate  the 
smiling  morn  by  tipping  the  hills  with  gold. 
Thus  a  highly-coloured  valentine  passes  through 
at  least  half  a  dozen  hands  in  the  process  of 
colouriog,  or  pooning,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
The  pooning  cards,  perforated  with  all  sorts  of 
irregular  holes,  and  aaubed  with  various  colours, 
have  a  very  odd  appearance,  lying  together  in  a 
heap  on  a  oench.  A  stranger  to  these  mysteries 
couid  not  possibly  guess  the  use  of  sucn  queer 
things.  He  would  probably  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  the  efforts,  not  of  methodical 
genius,  but  of  most  unmethodical  madness. 

When  our  valentine  has  passed  through  this 
room,  it  is,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  complete, 
and,  with  a  lace  border  and  highly-coloured 
illustration,  may  be  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
sixpence  to  half-a-crown ;  out  if  it  aspire  to 
value  itself  at  five  shillings  or  half  a  gumea,  it 
mu3t  yield  to  further  adornment  in  another  de- 
partment. Again,  a  long  room  occupied  by 
nymphs,  each  one  haying  at  her  elbow  a  pot, 
not  of  colour  this  time,  out  of  glue.  Strewed 
before  each  girl  in  apparent  confusion,  but 
really  in  regularly-assorted  heaps,  lie  hearts  and 
darts  and  aoves  and  bows  and  arrows^  and  rose- 
buds and  true  lovers'  knots,  and  torches  of 
Hymen,  and  every  variety  of  emblem  appertain- 
ing to  love  and  matrimony.  These  ornaments 
are  cut  out  of  every  kind  of  material  by  means 
of  punches.  Some  are  paper,  some  are  silk  and 
velvet,  some  tinsel  and  gold-leaf.  The  business 
of  the  girls  here  is  to  stick  these  ornaments 
upon  the  valentines^  so  as  perhaps  to  enclose 
the  picture  in  a  posie  of  flowers  and  emblems. 
Our  lady  and  eentleman  are  now  under  treat- 
ment, lou  will  observe  that  there  is  an  un- 
adorned space  between  the  border  and  the  pic- 
ture. This  is  about  to  be  filled  up,  and  the 
basis  of  the  operation  is  a  series  of  paper  springs. 
Cupid,  who  IS  in  close  attendance,  explaining 
everything  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  says  to 
the  nymph,  '*8how  the  gentleman  how  you 
make  paper  springs."  It  is  done  in  a  moment. 
A  strip  of  wnting-paper  is  doubled  lengthways 
alternately  backwards  and  forwards  three  times 
— ^in  the  form  of  a  pipe-li^ht — and  then  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  hair  an  inch.  The  lower  ends 
of  these  springs  are  fastened  to  the  valentine 
with  glue,  and  then  upon  the  upper  surfaces  are 
fixed  strips  of  plain  flat  paper.  Upon  these 
strips  the  nympn,  according  to  a  design  which 
lies  before  her,  arranges  flowers  and  love-knots 
and  all  kinds  of  devices.  Immediately  over  the 
church  she  glues  on  a  gilt  Cupid ;  at  the  comers 
she  pkces  oirds'-nests  with  eggs;  down  the 
sides,  festoons  of  flowers,  reheved  here  and 
there  with  united  hearts  and  crossed  darts  and 
lyres  and  flying  doves.  This  decoration  forms  a 
pretty  bafi-relief  frame  to  the  picture,  and  the 
paper  springs  which  support  it  permit  the  frame 
to  be  jessed  flat  for  the  conyenience  of  pack- 
ing. Each  of  the  girls  in  this  department  is  at 
work  upon  a  different  design,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  pretty  and  tasteful.    Some,  too,  are 


verjr  expensive.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  con- 
taining in  the  centre  a  really  well-executed  pic- 
ture, in  the  ivory  miniature  style,  of  Cupid,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  ornamental  border  studded 
with  pearls.  The  price  of  this  elegant  article, 
enclosed  in  an  enamelled  box  neatly  tied  up  with 
white  satin  ribbon,  is  two  guineas.  I  am  natu- 
rally curious  to  know  if  many  of  these  are  sold. 
The  answer  to  my  query  is,  "A  good  many."  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  the  most  expensive 
chiefly  go  to  the  colonies.  I  could  imagine  a  gold- 
digger  Duying  this  valentine  with  the  pearls,' 
ana  paying  for  it  with  a  nugget.  It  seems  veiy 
absurd  to  give  two  guineas  lor  a  valentine,  but 
the  one  ui^er  notice  really  appears  to  be  worth 
the  money.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  affair,  and, 
as  a  piece  of  delicate  workman  and  workwoman- 
ship,  looh  to  be  better  worth  the  price  than 
many  fancy  articles  of  more  intrinsic  value  which 
we  see  in  the  windows  of  the  jewellers.  The 
brightly-coloured  varnished  flowers  that  are  used 
in  this  department  have  hitherto  been  made 
almost  exclusively  in  (Germany,  but  Cupid  in- 
forms me,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  ne  will 
shortly  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
Germans  on  their  own  ground,  and  dispense 
with  foreign  aid  altogether. 

Our  bu^  and  genUexnan  are  now  proceeding 
to  church  under  eveiy  imaginable  circumstance 
of  glory.  Cupid  keeps  watch  over  them  with 
more  tnan  a  cherub's  personality,  doves  flutter 
round  them,  flowers  bloom  at  their  feet,  while 
the  air  is  laden  with  a  rich  perfume,  emanating, 
I  am  bound  to  state,  from  a  pinch  of  Jockey 
Club  artfully  inserted  in  a  piece  of  cotton  wool, 
and  stowed  away  under  the  exalted  seat  of 
Cupid.  Still  our  lady  and  gentleman  have  to 
pass  through  another  ordeal.  They  must  step 
into  the  next  room  and  be  examined.  Nymphs 
again  are  the  examiners,  and  there  are  six  of 
them.  They  sit  here  permanently,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  taste.  If  there  be  anything  wron^ 
a  dove  flying  with  its  feet  in  the  air,  a  Cupid 
standing  on  his  head,  or  a  rose  violating  the  laws 
of  nature  by  growing  downward,  the  lady  and 
gentleman  are  sent  back  to  have  their  glorious 
surroundings  put  to  rights ;  if  not,  they  receive 
the  imprimatur  of  approval,  and  are  pkced  in 
cardboard  boxes  to  be  delivered  to  the  trade. 

In  following  the  progress  of  our  valentine 
from  the  embossing-room  to  the  finishing  de- 
partment, we  have  passed  in  review  about  sixty 
nands,  nearly  forty  of  these  being  girls,  the  rest 
men  and  boys.  In  all  the  departments  the  work 
struck  me  as  being  of  a  healthy  and  cheerful 
kind.  The  rooms  are  well  lidited  and  airy, 
and  the  girls  exhibit  none  of  the  languor  and 
weariness  which  are  painfully  apparent  in  the 
workrooms  of  the  milliner  ana  dressmaker. 
They  are  very  neatly  dressed,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  pretty,  and  these  appearances,  together 
with  a  briskness  of  manner  and  a  cheerfulness 
of  expression,  convinced  me  that  if  the  Song 
of  the  Vadentine  were  written,  it  would  form  a 
happy  contrast  to  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  The 
girls  work  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tin  seven  o'clock  at  night,  with  intervals  for 
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dinner  and  tea,  and  tlieir  wages  range  from  five 
to  fifteen  shillines  a  week,  the  average  being 
ten  for  the  skiUea  hands,  and  five  for  young  be- 
ginners—mere diildren,  who  certainly  conla  not 
earn  as  much  monev  at  anything  else.  Although 
there  are  slack  ana  busy  seasons  in  this  trade, 
as  in  every  other,  the  employment  is  pretty 
regular  all  the  year  round.  At  this  moment 
artists  and  die-sinkers  are  at  work  for  next  year. 
About  June  or  July  their  designs  will  be  finished, 
and  copies  struck  off  for  the  travellers  who  go 
out  witn  their  pattern-books,  as  early  as  August. 
And  there  are  articles  besides  valentines  made 
here:  articles  ^ich  come  in  at  unpoetical 
seasons,  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  establish- 
ment in  full  play.  Among  those  lace  dies  in 
the  press-room,  you  will  find  a  considerable 
numoer  of  dies  for  printing  trade  marks — ^labels 
for  bottles,  and  tinsel  (Mvices  for  linen  and 
calico,  duly  registered— to  imitate  which  is  now 
a  misdemeanour,  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  trade  marks  for  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  however,  are  quite  in  the  valen- 
tine stvle,  and  only  fall  short  of  ideality  in  so 
far  as  tney  are  minus  poetry.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  oval  device  in  silver  pa]jer,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  lady  of  the  ballet  is  standing  on  the 
very  tips  of  her  toes,  gracefully  surrounding 
her  lovely  form  by  a  scan — ^the  whole  being  de- 
signed to  give  tne  stamp  of  authenticity  to  a 
b^e  of  muslin,  which  is  possibly  destinea  to  be 
cut  up  for  bridal  garments.  I  scarcely  expected 
in  Cupid*8  manufactory  to  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant and  significant  commennal  fact.  But  I 
did.  It  is,  t^at  the  demand  for  trade  marks  for 
cotton  goods,  which  fell  off  suddenly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  war,  and  which  a  year 
ago  ce^ed  almost  entirely,  is  now  again  becoming 
active.  A  sign  of  reviving  trade  among  the 
symbols  of  languishing  love,  which  I  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  City-article  writers.  It  is 
abo  worthy  of  note,  that  the  export  trade  in 
valentines  is  reviving.  That,  too,  was  damaged 
by  the  Transatlantic  struggle :  there  being  na- 
turally no  comer  for  love,  in  hearts  inflamed 
with  anger  and  hate. 

But  let  not  considerations  of  commerce  and 
politics  interfere  with  the  higher  claims  of  art. 
Two  of  the  questions  which  I  often  put  to 
myself  iij  the  days  when  I  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  great  valentine  economy  yet  remain  un- 
answered. Who  draws  the  pictures  ?  Who  writes 
the  poetry  ?  For  a  practical  elucidation  of  this 
mystery  we  very  properly  and  fitly  go  up-stairs 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  estabusbment.  In 
a  well-lifted  room,  exclusively  devoted  to  art, 
we  find  six  draughtsmen  transferring  their 
designs  to  stone.  The  designs  are  highly 
finifllied  and  elaborately  coloured,  and  some  of 
them  are  r«»lly  beautiful.  They  don't  look  so 
well  when  they  are  printed,  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  a  wood-engraving  rarely  comes  up 
to  the  original  drawing.  They  are  spoilt  by 
the  heavy-handed  process  of  colouring,  as  the 
drawing  on  wood  is  often  marred  by  the 
engraver.  There  are  no  middle  tints.  It  goes, 
if  you  will  excuse  the  popular  phrase,  the 


whole  hoff  or  none.  Bright  blue  or  nothing, 
blood  red  and  no  surrenoer !  Looking,  how- 
ever, at  some  of  the  drawings,  I  can  detect  no 
fault  in  them.  I  have  seen  worse  things 
on  the  stairs  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
these  desi^s  arc  intended  for  the  superior  order 
of  valentines.  The  commou  kinds  and  the 
comic  kinds  arc  drawn  out  of  doors.  Nothing 
coarse  or  vulgar  is  issued  from  this  esta- 
blishment, and  the  common  specimens  are  only 
common,  in  so  far  as  the  paper  is  inferior  and  the 
drawing;  is  dashed  in  with  more  regard  to  effect 
than  finish.  The  subjects  of  some  of  the  comic 
valentines  are  copied  from  drawings  in  Punch 
and  his  humorous  contemporaries,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  original,  and  deal  mainly 
with  the  passing  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day 
— crinoline,  the  Dundreary  whiskers,  the  jacket 
coat,  the  spoon  bonnet,  and  so  forth.  The 
regular  comic  artist  of  the  establishment— a 
very  clever  fellow,  by  the  way— does  not  work 
on  the  premises  :  his  fancy  bein|i;  probably  of  too 
buoyant  a  nature  to  brook  being  chained  to  a 
bench,  or  controlled  by  regulmr  hours.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  a  highly  prosperous  person, 
that  he  drives  up  to  the  d[oor  in  a  Hansom  cab, 
and  is  very  sharp  and  short  with  the  head  of  the 
firm.  The  poet,  too,  works  out ;  but  it  was  my 
happiness  to  meet  him  on  the  door-step  on 
takiuff  my  leave.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he 
looked  like  a  poet.  He  had  raven  ringlets, 
wore  a  doak  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  had  a 
fine  phrensy  in  his  eye.  I  caught  it  just  as  it 
was  reeling,  and  I  said  to  myself'*  Nascitur,  non 
fit."  WoAt  does  be  sing  of  our  lady  and  gen- 
tlemaa  churchward-bound  along  the  pale  brown 
pathway  P 

The  path  before  roe  gladly  would  I  trace, 
With  one  who's  dearest  to  my  constant  heart, 
To  yonder  church,  the  holy  sacred  place, 
Where  I  my  vows  of  Love  would  fain  impart ; 
And  la  sweet  wedlock^s  bonds  unite  with  thee, 
Oh,  then,  how  Uest  my  life  would  ever  be  1 

And  there  is  that  rather  sporting-looking 
yoniig^  man,  in  the  green  waistcoat  and  the  pink 
necktie,  ^prasping  by  the  hand  the  generally  blue 
maiden  m  the  gipsy  hat  under  the  cliffs — appa- 
rcnUy,  of  Dover— who  thus  pours  forth  his  soul : 

Ne*er  doubt,  fair  maid,  the  vows  I  make, 
A  constant  heart  no  time  can  shake  ; 
Rather  than  cause  it  e'er  to  wander, 
Time,  the  true  heart,  makes  grow  fonder. 

Our  poet  is  evidently  of  a  serious  turn,  and 
eiven  to  the  sentimental  and  the   pathetic; 
finds  it  difficult  to  screw  himself  dowii  to  the 
low  level  of  tlie  comic.    There  is  quite  a  touch 
of  the  pastoral  style  in  the  opening  line  of  his 
satire  upon  the  laay  in  the  spoon  bonnet : 
Tell  me,  gentle  lady  fair, 
Why  such  ugly  things  you  wear. 
Surely  all  your  wits  are  fled, 
A  spoon  to  carry  on  your  head. 

He  is  almost  didactic  in  his  severity  upon 
the  gentleman  with  the  scrubbing-brush  beard, 
who  is  admiring  himself  in  the  looking-glass : 
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Looking  at  thyself  within  the  glass, 
You  appear  lost  in  admiration ; 
Ton  deceive  yourself,  and  think,  alas ! 
You  are  a  wonder  of  creation. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  poet-laureate  of  Love 
is  somewhat  halt,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Love  himself  is  bUnd.  I  have  not  heard  that  a 
butt  of  sherris  sack  forms  part  of  the  reward  of 
Cupid's  laureate ;  but  I  believe  his  verses  are 
estimated  as  being  worth  twopence  a  line,  which 
is,  at  anv  rate,  a  penny  over  the  conventionally 
standard  price  of  prose.  At  this  price,  the  poem 
just  quoted  woula  come  to  eightpence.  But  the 
{i;reat  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  valentine  poet 
IS  to  make  him  comnrehend  that  brevity  is  not 
only  the  soul  of  wit,  out  the  essence  of  economy. 
His  efforts  are  ver^  frequently  vain,  owing  to 
his  strong  disposition  to  spin  the  subject  out 
to  twelve  lines,  and  make  an  even  shilling  of  it. 
There  are  many  pounds  of  poetrv  up-stairs  that 
would  have  been  declined  with  thanks  had  they 
not  been  furnished  by  contract. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  hard  practical 
nature  of  our  time  nad  tended  in  some  degree  to 
bring  the  sending  of  valentines  into  contempt,  as 
being  a  practice  oeneath  the  dignity  of  the  age. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Cupid  informs 
me  that,  in  the  height  of  his  season,  he  turns 
out  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 
valentines  a  week,  and  at  these  times  he  pays 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  week  in 
wages.  That  his  business  is  yearly  on  the  in- 
crease is  proved  bv  the  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  which  shows  that,  while 
the  number  of  valentines  which  passed  through 
the  London  office  in  1862  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  in  1863  it  was  upwards  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  iron  of  our 
age  has  not  entered  the  national  soul  so  deeply, 
after  all. 


OLD  CLOTHES. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  full  of  sad  sugges- 
tiveness  as  an  old-clothes  shop.  It  is  an  epi- 
tome of  human  life,  working  out  in  its  own 
dumb  way  the  form,  if  not  the  solution,  of  many  of 
the  problems  which  oppress  us,  and  setting  forth 
in  faded,  melancholy  lashion,  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  how  transitory  is  all  created 
beauty.  Each  coat  and  hat  and  limp  loose 
gown  might  be  a  text  for  preachers,  and  no  one 
need  sit  vacant  for  want  of  thought  while  ragged 
remnants  of  past  glories  are  mouldering  in  the 
din^nr  air  beside  mm.  The  histories  of  whole 
families  are  written  there,  and  the  saddest 
tragedies  that  evil  days  and  folly  can  enact 
together  are  phrased  in  those  shabby  wardrobes, 
onering  their  decayed  gentlehood  to  the  baser 
world.  What  analo^es  may  we  not  find  and 
make  there !  The  flimsy  tags  of  Tlorinda  the 
stage-duchess,  come  down  by  steady  degradation 
to  Dolly  the  dairymaid,  and  that  Dolly  a  White- 
chapel  dairymaia,  who  would  as  soon  attempt 
to  milk  an  elephant  as  a  cow — why  that  one 
single  ioiage  is  an  essay  in  itself  on  all  things 


sham  and  seeming!  The  fine  velvet  bonnet 
that  once  bent  its  stateliness  to  Boyalty  in 
the  Park,  passing  through  the  crush-mill  of 
time  and  servile  uses,  tm  it  falls  to  final  ruin 
on  the  head  of  a  crossing  sweeper — could  the 
Preacher  himself  have  found  a  fitter  example 
for  his  piteous  cry  over  the  falling  of  the 
niigl^ty,  and  the  vanity  of  vanities  of  which  life 
and  the  earth  are  made  ?  Look  at  that  soiled, 
worn  baby's  frock  hanging  up  by  the  torn  sleeve, 
and  marked  at  just  a  few  pence,  so  few  as  to  be 
witiiin  the  compass  of  a  very  beggar.  Soiled 
and  worn,  the  texture  of  that  baby's  frock  can 
scarcely  be  made  out  from  here,  but  take  it  in 
your  hand  and  examine  it  for  yourself;  you  will 
Bud  it  to  be  of  richest  silk,  fit  for  the  coronation 
robes  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  That  was  the 
countess's  court-dress  one  gorgeous  June  day. 
By  degrees  my  lady's  gown  lost  little  and  little, 
and  more  and  more,  of  its  lustrous  loveliness, 
till  it  grew  dull  enoueh  for  Abigail,  who  pranced 
to  church  in  it  on  Sundays,  proud  as  my  lady 
herself  on  that  memorable  presentation  day. 
Then  it  went  to  Abigail's  little  nieces  at  the 
greengrocer's  yonder  — ;•  the  standard  Sunday 
frock  for  many  years,  till  at  last  cut  down  to 
baby's  requirements,  whence,  when  baby  had 
grown  big,  was  no  beyond.  And  then  it  came  to 
the  old-clothes  shop,  and  perhaps  to  the  singing 
begg&r  with  a  borrowed  baby  in  the  streets. 

Look  at  that  girl's  ball-aress,  once  so  light 
and  pure ;  useless,  if  you  will,  like  all  a  girl's 

Seasures — ^the  mere  &oth  of  human  life,  but  of 
e  froth  that  floated  Yenus  Anadyomene  to  the 
Cyprian  shore — and  see  what  it  is  now:  a 
ball-dress  still,  but  fit  only  for  a  gathering  of 
chimney-sweeps,  each  in  his  own  colours,  sable 
splashed  with  gules.  Have  the  freshness  and 
purity  gone  out  of  her  soul  as  they  have  out  of 
ner  dress  P  From  being  fit  comrade  of  the 
vestals,  with  robes  as  snowy  and  spotless  as 
theirs,  has  she  fallen  into  ranks  whicn  the  soil 
of  bumt-out  ashes  and  the  stain  of  impure  fires 
have  sealed  and  marked  to  enduring  degrada- 
tion? That  torn,  soiled,  tattered  l)all^ress, 
once  so  fresh  in  its  virginal  grace  and  modesty, 
ah  me  !  it  is  no  pleasant  sight  to  see  it  swinging 
here,  crushed  into  disgraceful  foulness,  among 
these  worn-out  casting  of  recklessness  and 
ruin !  Side  by  side  with  this  hangs  a  widow's 
"suit  of  sables,"  glossy  and  fresh,  the  crispness 
of  the  crape  untouched,  and  the  depth  of  black- 
ness in  the  solemn  stuff  by  no  means  rusted  by 
use.  There  they  lie,  handy  for  the  first  poor 
weeping  applicant,  who  will  not  stop  to  ask 
why  they  look  so  new  and  feel  so  fresh,  or  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  snowy  cap  is  snowy 
yet,  or  why  the  deep  crape  veil  has  no  tear- 
dimmed  spaces  on  it.  Grief  and  poverty  toge- 
ther will  blind  one  eye  and  open  the  other;  for 
when  our  own  hearts  are  saturated  with  sorrow 
we  have  seldom  any  sympathy  left  running  over 
for  balm  to  the  sorrows  of  others ;  and  when  the 
metal  lining  of  our  purses  has  faJlen  away  to  a 
mere  glaze,  like  picture-frame  gilding,  we  are 
not  often  solicitous  as  to  the  reason  why  we 
obtain  a  shilling's  worth  for  our  worn-out  six- 
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pence.  Enoash  for  us  if  it  be  honestly  obtained. 
Of  the  terrible  pressure  from  without  which 
brought  it  down  to  this  lower  levels  we  neither 
think  nor  ask. 

A  tragedy  lies  in  that  well-made'^  substan- 
tia], but  somewhat  old-fashioned  coat  of  fine 
broadcloth,  a  trifle  worn  about  the  seams  and 
elbows,  but  in  excellent  preservation  yet,  and 
worth,  eyen  in  its  decaaence,  more  than  the 
newest  and  most  fashionablj-cut  paletot  of 
sham  and  shoddy  to  be  met  with.  A  good, 
plain,  substantial,  and  thoroughly  respectable 
coat ;  a  coat  that  tells  its  own  history  of  the 
paternal  acres  so  long  held  intact  in  the  family ; 
of  the  solid  English  worth  and  stainless  Eng- 
lish name  which  have  been  sowed  and  reaped 
for  all  these  generations,  and  which  now  have 
come  to  the  hammer  like  the  slightest  thing  of 
yesterday  bought  only  for  its  hour  of  shine  and 
glitter.  We  can  easily  picture  all  that  has 
brought  this  coat  of  honest  broadcloth  to  the 
ragman's  shop-— to  the  companionship  of  stage- 
spangles  and  the  soiled  ball-dresses  of  feather- 
headed  girls,  not  careful  of  playing  with  fire ; 
we  can  run  through  the  causes,  one  by  one, 
that  broke  the  ploughshare  short  off  the  yoke 
before  the  sowing-time  was  done,  so  that  the 
com  grew  up  choked  with  weeds  and  conch- 

rs,  and  strewn  with  flaring  poppies,  fienr  red 
cdiame  of  flaunting  where  the  chiliuen's 
bread  should  haye  been.  Bad  companions ;  the 
facile  weakness  that  cannot  say  No,  and  that 
consents  to  iniquity  because  too  soft-tempered 
to  resbt;  the  fatal  loye  for  what  was  unworthy 
— a  loye  that  grew  like  flaring  poppies  among 
the  com,  and  took  up  the  pla^  of  the  quieter 
and  nobler  growths,  yet  an  honest  love,  too, 
in  the  man  s  heart,  and  therefore  of   more 

Sernicious  influence ;  the  large-handedness,  tra- 
itional  to  the  race,  widening  into  layishness, 
and  layishness  degenerating  into  extrayagance, 
and  extravagance  losing  itself  in  the  black  peat- 
bog of  raui — ^yes,  we  can  read  off  aU  its  history 
in  the  wom  seams  and  elbows  of  that  stout  ola- 
fashioned  coat  of  finest  broadcloth,  lying  now 
in  the  old-clothes  shop  to  be  bought  and  wom 
by  burglar,  thief,  or  sharper,  at  pkasure.  And 
there,  down  in  the  rich  heart  of  Kent,  lie  the 
bfoken  ploughshare  and  the  rusty  harrow — 
there  the  mother  sits  by  the  darkened  casement, 
looking  over  the  fair  fields  that  were  once  hers, 
and  that  are  now  a  stranger's ;  there,  in  the 
quiet  churchyard,  sleeps  the  brave  old  father 
whose  heart  would  have  broken  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  this  day ;  while,  on  his  tombstone  for  a 
resting-place,  sits  tlie  fair-faced  ruin  who  has 
helped  his  son  to  his  fall.  Scarlet  poppies  are 
in  tier  hand,  and  her  eyes  are  blue  as  that  blue 
scabious  at  her  feet,  her  golden  hair  hangs  down 
in  tendrils  like  the  curling  stems  of  the  climbing 
retches  which  have  overrun  the  corn-fields,  and 
she  sits  on  the  old  man's  gravestone  and  laughs 
to  her  companion,  and  lures  him,  too,  on  to  his 
destruction,  as  she  has  lured  on  others,  and  will 

r'n.    But  that  companion  is  not  the  son  of 
old  yeoman.    She  has  done  with  him ;  ever 
since  she  wrung  the  last  shUiing  from  him,  got 


by  the  sale  of  hb  father's  broadcloth  coat  to  the 
old-clothesman  in  Houndsditch. 

Another  sad  tale  is  told  in  those  motheaten 
blankets ;  large,  soft,  warm — ^fit  for  a  royal  bed 
when  they  were  new,  and  would  be  still,  had 
they  been  properly  cared  for.  But  they  be- 
longed to  tue  nousehold  of  a  cac^less  woman ; 
a  woman  who  scouted  homely  work  and  ways — 
who  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender  and  read 
novels,  while  her  children  sprawled  on  the 
ground  untended,  and  her  household  went  to 

EBS  for  want  of  the  sustaining  hand  to  knit  it 
ther.  She  started  with  a  tait  wind  and  all 
set,  when  she  put  out  into  the  great  sea  of 
life  and  loving  marriage :  but  she  brought  her 
ship  before  long  to  shameful  wreck  by  her  care- 
lessness and  indolence,  and  the  evil  piloting  of 
neglect.  She  let  the  moth  eat  into  her  blankets, 
and  the  riist  eat  into  her  steel,  and  the  damp 
mildew  her  silk  and  linen,  and  the  mice  devour 
her  cheese  and  bacon ;  till  her  husband  one  daj 
saw  himself  gazetted  as  a  bankmpt,  because  his 
wife  liked  to  read  noyels  better  than  to  keep 
house,  and  preferred  the  heroisms  of  romance 
to  the  nobleness  of  reality.  There  are  more 
motheaten  blankets  in  middle-class  houses  than 
one  would  like  to  contemplate,  if  one  but  knew 
the  secrets  of  store-closets :  the  homely  duty  of 
careful  housekeeping  having  fallen  into  dis- 
favour of  late  among  the  tribe  of  fine  ladies. 

Here,  too,  are  baskets  of  second-hand  baby- 
clothes — layettes,  as  our  neighbours  call  them 
-»the  bows  and  ends  of  wmte  ribbons  gone 
long  ago,  and  the  bright  pink  flannel  washed 
into  a  melancholy  salmon -colour,  as  unlike 
the  radiancy  of  its  first  freshness  as  the  hoary 
sinner  is  unlike  the  innocent  boy.  Perhaps 
that  basket  of  baby-clothes  has  done  duty  for 
a  long  succession  of  little  strangers;  so  no 
wonder  if  all  the  finery  has  disappeared,  if  the 
bows  and  tags  of  white  satin  ribbon  have  been 
cut  off,  if  the  worked  frills  and  flounces  have 
more  rents  than  broideries  in  them.  For  the  first, 
mamma  thought  it  no  hardship  to  strip  her  yet 
young  marriage  clothes  of  half  their  prettiness, 
that  she  might  make  baby  look  the  child  of  a 
prince  at  least.  Older  mothers  smiled  in  their 
nearts  when  they  saw  mamma  snipping  off  her 
fineries ;  they  knew  to  what  a  peaceful  state  of 
lai^id  indifference  in  the  matter  of  ribbons 
and  laces  she  would  come  by  the  time  the  sixth 
or  even  the  fifth  had  to  be  provided  for;  and 
how  a  lopsided  strip  of  old  grey-bearded 
Saxony,  if  only  serviceable  to  its  purpose,  would 
be  quite  as  acceptable  in  her  eyes  as  the  ex- 
actest  parallelogram  of  delicate  rose-colour 
bound  with  inch-wide  ribbon  exquisitely  worked. 
At  present,  it  is  all  the  difference  between  the 
new  and  the  old,  the  strange  and  the  well- 
used,  the  instinct  just  awakened,  and  all  blush- 
ing in  its  emotion,  and  the  instinct  become  quite 
comely  and  matronly,  and  taking  to  its  duties  in  a 
matter-of-fact  kind  of  way,  solicitous  only  for  the 
expedient  and  the  actual  necessity.  Motherhood 
and  baby-clothes  are  not  the  only  things  in  this 
life  that  lose  tlieir  sharpness  by  yearly  wear! 

Near  to  these  baskets  holding  the  wardrobes 
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of  the  small  people^  are  bundles  of  faded  mar- 
riage finery,  wliere  all  that  was  once  white  has 
now  turned  a  pale  cream  yellow,  and  where 
dust  and  smoke  have  cast  long  pencil  lines 
of  dingr  grey.  The  wedding-bells  are  silent 
now— tnere  may  have  been  a  passing  bell  since 
their  last  ped  rang  out  its  *' molten  golden 
notes'* — ^the  wedding-feast  is  cold,  and  the 
wedding-dress  is  old  and  faded.  Yet,  pNer- 
haps,  tne  hearts  that  bounded  then  in  joy 
together,  beat  still  in  the  full  unison  of  lo?e 
and  trust,  and  the  liyes  that  gave  themselves  in 
mutual  troth  have  never  failed  their  vows  or 
wished  the  words  unspoken.  In  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  so  much  that  lies  about  us,  it  is  nrecious 
as  sleep  to  the  weary  to  believe  in  the  quiet 
continuance  of  love  and  the  happy  issue  of  faith ! 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  a  veteran  soldier's 
coat  hanging  up  for  sale  in  a  miserable  rag- 
store.  It  has  an  ungrateful  look,  as  if  boUi 
coat  and  wearer  had  cone  to  the  dogs  since 
their  last  day  of  userolness  to  the  country, 
and  no  one  cared  to  inauire  how,  or  why,  or  if 
any  of  the  pain  could  oe  averted.  We  ought 
to  take  better  care  of  the  old  defenders  of  our 
hearths  and  homes  than  that,  and  not  let  the 
country's  livery  and  the  badge  of  sacrifice  and 
valour  come  to  open  grief,  swinging  like  a 
scarecrow  among  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Close  to  the  old  scarlet  coat  dangle  a  pair 
of  pink  silk  stockings,  of  ample  size  and  penect 
manufacture— fit  for  the  legs  of  the  grandest 
lord  in  the  peerage.  To  which,  indeed,  they 
have  belonged;  for  thev  are  silk  stockings  that 
have  once  been  gartered  with  that  courted  bit  of 
blue,  but  are  now  to  be  sold  to  Snooks  for  money. 
Other  things  are  to  be  sold  to  Snooks  for  money 
in  this  early  afternoon  of  the  nmeteenth  century : 
things  which  once  were  to  be  had  only  by  tne 
sharp  logic  of  the  sword,  or  through  the  pnre 
descent  of  blood. 

Look  at  that  heap  of  linen  rags ;  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  things  of  all  in  the  collection. 
Those  rags  were  once  the  snowy  wrapper 
of  a  queen;  but,  passing  down  by  the  slow 
stages  of  successive  uses,  they  came  at  last  to 
be  mef^  rags— rags  pure  and  simple — good  for 
dressing  the  poor  man's  sores  in  hospitab.  And 
now,  having  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  possible  in 
their  present  form,  they  are  to  go  into  the  paper 
mill,  there  to  become  the  medium  of  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  noblest  instruction  of  our 
time.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  that  transfor- 
mation ;  and  now,  from  stately  beauty  to  homely 
use  and  pitiful  charity,  thev  mount  up  again  into 
even  a  higher  world  than  their  pristine  nighest, 
and  become  the  bearers  of  good  words  and  the 
carriers  of  good  thoughts  to  a  thousand  souls 
seeking  eagerly  for  the  light  which  shall  know 
no  night.  £ut,  indeed,  everything  has  its 
uses.  Even  the  miserable  rags  and  tatters 
of  the  lowest  outcast  have  their  appointed 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  "Was  there 
not  once  a  Lord  of  Flies?  Jupiter  coming 
down  from  Olympus,  where,  as  Zeus  on  the 
thunderbolt,  he  had  been  Sovereign  of  Gods  and 
Men,  to  make  himself  the  immediate  patron  of 


the  fly?  The  meaning  of  the  myth  may  have 
been— one  meaning  generally  serving  the  purpose 
of  explanation  quite  as  well  as  another— tliat 
even  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  thing  that  lives, 
has  a  special  usefulness  in  the  divine  economy, 
and  a  special  place  appointed  in  the  divine  or- 
dering; like  the  outcast's  rags  and  tatters,  which 
come  to  final  and  nobler  uses  to  the  world  at  large. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  old-clothes 
shop  is  the  ingenious  way  in  which  old  things 
are  furbished  up  to  pass  for  new,  and  the  clever 
manipulation  by  which  flaws  are  hidden,  defi- 
ciencies supplied,  the  worst  parts  put  out  of  sight 
altogether,  and  the  only  slightly  soiled  made  to 
look  unsullied  by  dexterous  juxtaposition.  All 
life  is  only  a  marshalling  of  comparisons;  and  good 
is  not  to  DC  found  in  absolutes,  look  where  you 
will.  These  shabby  garments/urbished  up  to  look 
like  new,  serve  the  purpose  of  novelty  to  the 
buyer;  as  old  opinions,  and  gouty  thoughts,  and 
worn-out  systems,  and  phuosophies  dving  of 
atrophy  and  fatigue,  polished  up  with  plate 
leather,  and  steeped  in  benzine-collas,  ana  cut 
and  carved  into  new  shxpes  and  modes,  pass  for 
quite  original  with  the  unknowing,  not  quick  at 
tne  hall-mark  or  clever  in  the  generation  of  the 
loom. 


UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

A  LOVELY  May  evening.  Twilight  melting 
into  moonlight — ^and  it  wanted  only  a  week 
to  the  wedding.  Jack  Wyvill  believed  himself 
the  luckiest  man  alive,  ana  his  Minnie  the  pret- 
tiest little  darling  in  Christendom.  He  assured 
himself  of  these  pleasing  truths  a  score  of 
times  as  he  marched  away  towards  Skelton 
Place,  smoking  his  after-dinner  cigar,  with  his 
honest  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  and 
his  honest  heart  free  from  eveir  shadow  of  care. 
He  had  come  down  from  town,  ov  the  six  o'clock 
train,  a  day  earlier  than  Minnie  had  been  bidden 
to  expect  him ;  and  now  he  was  off  for  a  chat 
with  the  squire  about  the  business  that  had  car- 
ried him  to  London,  and  a  ^impse  of  her  before 
sleeping. 

He  had  a  two  miles'  walk  before  him,  but 
the  way  by  the  fields  was  pleasant,  and  his 
thoughts  were  excellent  company.  He  antici- 
pated WSnnie's  exclamations  of  surprised  delight, 
ner  face  of  joy  at  his  return,  and  insensibly 
quickened  his  steps,  flinging  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gate 
into  the  plantation  that  borderea  the  park.  It 
was  quite  dusk  in  the  wood ;  but  he  could  have 
followed  the  narrow  path  under  the  fir-trees 
blindfold ;  he  had  known  it  ever  since  he  was  a 
lad,  and  for  several  months  past  he  had  tra- 
versed it  almost  daily.  The  evening  air  was 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  wild  hyacinths, 
which  {grew  here  in  lavish  profusion,  and  Jack 
snuffed  it  up  with  a  grateful  sense  of  pleasure, 
feeling  quite  pastoral  in  his  happiness,  until 
suddenly  his  nostrils  were  delicately  assailed  by 
another  per^une  much  less  sylvan  but  much  more 
familiar— the  perfume,  in  short,  of  a  capital  cigar. 
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"  WLo  has  the  squire  got  staying  with  him  P" 
specolated  he;  for  the  squire  was  not  given 
to  smoke,  and  this  odour  Jack  inhale^  was 
not  the  odour  of  gamekeeper's  or  gardener's 
onfastidious  pipe.  He  looJced  behind  and  he 
looked  before,  and  peered  through  the  trees  on 
either  hand ;  but  seeing  no  one,  and  not  being 
covetous  iust  then  of  any  society  except 
Minnie's,  he  went  straight  on  his  way  to  the 
house,  without  further  investigation.  The  squire 
was  taking  his  customary  fortj  winks  in  the 
library  after  dinner,  and  as  Jack  refused  to 
disturb  him,  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing 
iDoro,  where  the  butler  told  him  he  would  find 
Lady  Wallace ;  but "  Miss  Minnie  was  out  some- 
where with  Miss  Wharton." 

Jack  did  not  approve  of  Minnie's  tempting  the 
dew  after  nightfall ;  he  experienced  a  chill  sensa- 
tion of  disappointment  at  her  absence,  and  Lady 
Wallace's  drowsy  welcome  did  not  warm  him. 

"  Who  is  it  P"  asked  she,  raising  herself  from 
the  couch,  where  she,  too,  had  been  taking  a 
brief  nap.  "  Ob,  Mr.  Wjvill,  is  it  you  ?  We 
none  of  us  expected  you  back  until  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after. ' 

"  My  business  .with  the  lawjrers  was  done,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  to  stay  in  town  for,"  said 
he. 

"  And  of  course  you  were  eager  to  be  at  home. 
Minnie  would  tell  you  in  her  letters  that  her  friend 
Miss  Wharton  was  here.  They  went  out  to- 
gether for  a  turn  on  the  terrace  about  half  an  hour 
ago.  They  will  be  in  soon,  or  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  go  in  quest  of  them  P^' 

"  No,  M  wait.  ^  They  were  not  on  the  ter- 
race five  minutes  since,  and  I  might  miss  them 
if  I  went  into  the  gardens.  Th^  is  the  con- 
servatory door — here  they  are  !** 

Tea,  here  they  were.  Minnie  entered  first,  with 
a  black  lace  shawl  thrown  over  her  golden  curls, 
and  a  bright  natural  rose  on  her  cneek,  which 
deepened  to  a  burning  blush  when  she  espied 
her  lover. 

"Oh,  Jack,  was  it  you  in  the  wood?  You 
gave  us  such  a  fright !  cried  she,  and  ran  for- 
ward to  meet  liim. 

"  You  should  not  go  into  the  wood  so  late, 
Minnie,"  said  her  aunt.  "  It  is  damp  and  un- 
wholesome."^ 

Jack  Wyyill  was  as  generous-tempered  and  as 
little  suspicious  as  any  gentleman  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  he  became  sensible  of  a  very  uncomfortable 
spasm  of  doubt  and  dread  clutching  at  his  heart 
when  he  saw  Miss  Wharton  furtively  twitch 
Minnie's  sleeve,  and  give  her  a  warning  glance. 

**Yes,  I  came  through  the  wood;  who  was 
there  with  you  ?"  said  he,  dropping  the  cordial 
hand  that  she  had  given  him  witn  such  a  pretty 
frankness  and  affection. 

"Nobody;  we  were  alone,"  was  the  unhesi- 
tating reply ;  and  then  the  beaming  blue  eyes, 
which  were  the  truthfulest  eyes  in  the  world, 
lifted  themselves  to  his  face,  and  looked  straight 
at  him  with  blank,  questioning  amazement.  It 
seemed  to  Jack  that  Miss  Wharton  again  passed 
unnecessarily  near  them  in  going  towards  the 
door,  and  he  was  sure  she  gave  Minnie  another 


stealthy  admonition ;  for  Minnie  turned  her  head 
quickly  towards  her  friend,  and  then  saying  she 
would  return  in  a  few  minutes,  followed  her  out 
of  the  room. 

Jack  Wyvili  felt  like  a  man  in  a  bad  dream. 
He  had  never  met  Miss  Wharton  before,  but  he 
had  heard  of  her  as  a  very  sporting  young 
woman,  and  at  first  sight  he  loatned  her.  Was 
she  teaching  his  darling  Minnie  deceitful  ways  ? 
It  was  Minnie's  sweet  innocent  ingenuousness 
that  made  half  her  charm.  If  those  fair  candid  eyes 
of  hers  took  any  veil  of  slyness,  they  were  not 
the  eyes  he  could  see  love  in.  There  must  have 
been  somebody  in  the  wood  with  them.  He  was 
very  impetuous;  he  was  very  angry;  he  was 
more  than  half  in  a  mind  to  go  away.  It  was 
very  lucky  Lady  Wallace  broke  up  his  stormy 
reverie  by  a  request  that  he  would  ring  the  bell 
for  tea ;  for  that  common-place  action  gave  him 
time  to  reconsider  himself,  and  partially  to 
smother  his  unworthy  suspicions.  For  had  he 
ever  had  cause  to  doubt  of  his  pure  white  Minnie 
before?  Never,  never!  And  he  must  not 
doubt  of  her  now.  Still  that  cigar,  that  fiery 
blush — that  blush  not  of  joy  only,  but  of  confu- 
sion. What  could  she  be  conceaHng  from  him  ? 
Dear  child !  what  could  she  have  to  conceal  ? 
Need  he  be  a  jealous  fool  because  Miss  Whartcn 
was  odious  ?    Still  that  ci^  I 

At  this  point  of  Ms  meditation.  Miss  Wharton 
reappearecl,  looking  perfectly  cool,  and  amiable 
and  easy — ^almost  too  easy  to  be  natural ;  for 
there  was  a  touch  of  swagger  in  her  manner  that 
was  far  from  prepossessing.  Jack  Wyvili  eyed  her 
askance^  and  wondered  in  his  own  mind  now  his 
sweet  httle  Minnie  had  ever  come  to  call  her 
friend.  She  was  a  middle-sized,  broad-built 
figure  of  a  woman,  with  square  shoulders,  flat 
chest,  long  arms,  and  a  singular  ungainliness  of 
gait.  She  had  a  certain  power  of  countenance 
which  redeemed  her  irregularity  of  feature.  Her 
eyes  were  handsome,  her  brow  was  wide,  her 
hair  was  beautiful  and  abundant.  At  the  lower 
section  of  her  visage  no  one  voluntarily  glanced 
twice,  unless  he  were  a  student  of  physiognomy, 
which  Jack  WvviU  was  not.  He  looked  at  her 
and  did  not  like  her,  but  he  could  not  ha^e 
given  any  valid  reason  why,  except  that  he  did 
not  like  ugly  women,  and  she  was  the  ugliest  he 
had  ever  seen.  But  ugly  or  not.  Miss  Wharton 
was  clever,  and  she  xnew  it.  She  had  more 
humour  and  originality  than  commonly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  women ;  and  she  fjrided  herself  on  the 
possession  of  that  verbal  wit  which  consists  in 
utter  unscrupulousness  of  speech,  and  whets 
itself  with  equal  ^sto  on  the  foibles  of  Mend 
or  foe.  She  was  ingrained  with  small  vanities, 
and  swathed  about  with  elaborate  affectations ; 
but  she  had  that  force  of  character  which  assimi- 
lates such  vanities  and  affectations  until  they 
seem  more  like  the  genuine  out-come  of  na- 
ture than  the  assumption  of  art.  Indeed,  the 
shrewdest  observer  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it,  to  say  where  in  Miss  Wharton  nature  ended 
and  art  oegan. 

She  was  popular  in  society  rather  than  other- 
wise,  for  though  utterly  intolerant  of  fools. 
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she  Lad  great  tact,  and  knew  as  well  bow  to 
ingratiate  herself  where  she  had  an  object  in 
view  as  how  to  avoid  offence  on  all  occasions. 
She  was  not  so  much  masculine  as  she  was 
mannish.  She  rode  to  hounds,  and  t'dked  stable 
with  not  more  blunders  than  are  inevitable  to  a 
woman  who  cultivates  that  sort  of  lore  on  straj 
numbers  of  the  Field,  and  is  but  part  owner  of 
one  third-rate  hack ;  she  sang  a  good  second  to 
anybody's  song,  took  a  hand  at  whist  or  at  loo, 
and  could  always  cap  a  good  story  with  a  better. 

Her  father  had  ruined  a  fair  estate  on  the 
turf,  and  she  now  lived  with  a  broken-down 
brother  of  simikr  tastes,  on  an  encumbered 
remnant  of  it,  about  five-and-twenty  miles  from 
Skelton  Place.  When  the  elder  Wharton  died, 
.  he  besouj^ht  Squire  Conyers,  his  life-long  friend, 
to  be  kind  to  his  motherless  daughter;  and 
though  Ladjr  Wallace  disliked  her  from  the  first 
as  a  companion  for  Minnie,  the  squire  kept  his 
promise  by  annually  inviting  her  to  join  them,  in 
their  sea-side  trip  to  Scarborough,  Whitby,  or 
I^ley,  as  the  case  might  be.  There  was  a 
difference  of  six  years  between  the  girls'  ages, 
but  they  struck  up  a  friendly  alliance  b^  the 
rule  of  contraries,  to  which  both  had  contmued 
outwardly  staunch  down  to  the  present  day, 
when  Miss  Wharton  was  four-and-twenty,  and 
Minnie  Conyers  was  just  eighteen. 

This  was  Miss  Wharton's  first  visit  to  Skelton 
Place,  but  she  was  skilfully  manoeuvring  that  it 
should  not  be  her  last,  ana  the  chances  were  ten 
to  one  that  she  would  carry  her  pomt.  She  had 
won  over  Lady  Wallace  not  only  to  forgive  her 
eccentricities,  but  almost  to  admire  them,  and 
the  squire  was  quite  at  her  feet.  He  protested 
that  she  had  had  the  narrowest  escape  in  the 
world  of  being  a  very  handsome  woman,  and 
<hat  as  it  was,  when  she  wanned  up  after  dinner 
or  by  candlelight,  she  put  all  merely  pretty, 
puling  faces  quite  out  of  countenance — ^in  which 
the  squire  was  perfectly  just. 

Minnie  did  not  present  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room  until  some  time  after  her  friend,  and  as 
the  squire  and  tea  came  in  simultaneously  with 
her.  Jack  Wyvill  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
himself  again  as  far  as  he  could,  and  take  his 
part  in  the  general  conversation.  He  did  not 
achieve  perfect  success  in  either  effort,  for  he 
was  very  iU-at-ease,  and  Minnie  wore  a  vexed, 
puzzled  air  of  bewilderment  such  as  he  had 
never  seen  in  her  before.  The  good  squire  was, 
happily,  obtuse ;  he  congratulated  Jack  on  his 
prompt  return  from  town,  with  one  or  two  sly  al- 
lusions which  brought  the  rosy-red  into  Minnie's 
face ;  he  talked  about  coming  events  on  the  turf, 
and  the  four^ear-old  he  was  going  to  enter  for 
the  October  Meeting  at  York ;  then  asked  what 
the  world  of  London  was  doing,  all  in  his  round- 
about, after-dinner  way,  until  ten  o'clock  struck 
by  the  timepiece  over  the  chimney,  and  Jack 
rose  to  depart. 

It  was  his  custom  to  leave  the  house  by  the 
conservatory,  whence  he  could  strike  across  the 
garden  and  the  park  in  a  direct  line  towards  his 
own  home ;  and  it  had  been  Minnie's  duty  and 
privilege  of  late  to  go  with  him,  and  let  him  out 


at  the  glass  door  opening  on  the  terrace.  She 
looked  rather  shy  of  her  office  to-night,  but  as 
there  was  kindness  and  invitation  in  hLs  over- 
cast face  she  did  not  hold  back,  and  they  passed 
silently  side  bv  side  between  the  lianks  of 
fragrance,  neither  caring  to  be  the  first  to 
speak,  until  iust  at  the  last  Minnie  laid  an  im- 
petuous hana  on  his  arm,  and  whispered,  tear- 
fully, "  Jack,  you  are  angry  with  me,  and  you 
don't  tell  me  why." 

**  I  am  not  angry  -mihyau,  Minnie,  but  I  don't 
like  your  mannish  friend,"  said  he. 

"Hush,  Jack,  she  will  hear  you!"  And, 
half  laughing,  hsJf  alarmed,  she  put  up  a  hasty 
finger  to  close  his  indiscreet  lips. 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  does,"  was  the  reckless 
response. 

**  But  you  must  care  for  grieving  me.  She 
has  a  thousand  oddities,  but  sue  has  a  thousand 
good  points  as  well.  If  you  knew  her  better, 
you  would  say  so.  Ask  papa,  and  he  will  tell 
you  the  same.  Aunt  Mary  is  beginning  to  like 
her  too,  and  it  is  not  everybody  Aunt  Mary 
likes."  (Aunt  Maiy  was  Lady  Wallace.)  "  She 
complains  that  somebody  is  alwap  trying  to 
improve  her  figure,  or  her  manners,  or  her 
morals.  But  I  am  under  a  vow  not  to  meddle 
with  any  of  them,  and  for  my  sake  you  must 
take  her  as  she  is,  and  be  gracious,  Jack.  She 
is  quite  disposed  to  like  you" 

"I'm  much  obli§^d  to  her,  but  I  don't  think 
I  shall  fraternise  with  her.  How  long  does  she 
remain  here  ?" 

Minnie  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  to 
remain  over  the  wedding.  The  arran^ment  did 
not  please  him,  though  ne  had  nothing  reason- 
able to  ui^  against  it ;  it  was  only  natural 
Minnie  should  wish  to  keep  her  friend  with  her« 
and  his  sudden  prejudice  rested  on  such  frivolous 
grounds  he  was  asnamed  to  mention  it.  He  did 
not  mention  it,  but,  standing  with  his  darling 
beside  him  in  the  moonh'ght,  he  forgot  all  about 
it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  went  his  way 
home  as  gaily  as  he  had  come ;  while  Minnie, 
lingering  amongst  the  flowers,  felt  rejoicingly 
that  the  light  cloud  which  had  come  between 
them  was  gone. 

Jack  Wyvill  was  not  the  man  to  try  back  on 
an  old  doubt  without  stroiu;  provocation  when 
he  had  once  thrust  it  away  m)m  his  mind ;  and 
the  next  morning  he  put  a  jeweller's  case,  which 
he  had  brought  from  town,  into  his  pocket,  and 
set  off  towards  Skelton  Plaoe  again,  just  at  that 
hour  when,  according  to  previous  experience,  he 
was  most  certain  otfincung  Minnie  disengaged 
and  alone.  He  took  the  same  direction  as  on 
the  night  before,  but  he  had  not  quitted  the 
bounds  of  his  own  fields  when  he  was  met  hj 
his  steward,  who  detained  him  with  prosy  busi- 
ness-conversation, and  even  walked  nim  round 
half  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  to  a  certain  farm- 
stead where  improvements  and  repairs  were 
going  on ;  so  that,  instead  of  entering  the  wood 
by  the  gate,  he  had  to  climb  the  fence  at  an- 
other part,  and  make  a  short  out  tlirough  what 
was  called  the  Lower  Copse.  The  undergrowth 
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wasverr  thick  hereabouts,  bat  atone  spot  there 
was  a  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an 
old  pheasant-house,  built  of  boughs  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  which  had  not  been  used  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  was  fast  falling  into  iinsightly  ruin. 
The  place,  altogether,  was  lonely  ana  unattrac- 
tlYc,  without  sunshine  and  without  flowers,  and 
Jack  Wyvill  was,  therefore,  no  little  surprised 
when  from  the  distance  he  saw  Minnie  Conyers 
and  her  friend  just  vanishing  within  the  hut. 

They  did  not  perceive  him,  and  for  a  moment 
he  halted,  too  much  startled  to  analyse  his  emo- 
tions ;  but  even  while  he  halted,  he  saw  Minnie 
issue  forth  again,  and  peer  cautiously  about,  as 
if  watching  for  some  one,  or  looking  out  for 
spies;  but lier  examination  was  very  brief,  and 
sue  retreated  apparently  satisfied  without  dis- 
covering her  lover,  who,  between  fear,  suspicion, 
and  rage,  hardly  knew  what  he  did.  He  drew 
nearer  the  pheasant-house,  however,  keeping  in 
the  rear  of  it,  until,  being  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  ragged  spot,  once  more  that  fragrance  of  a 
capital  ci^ar,  blended  with  the  sweet  softness 
of  the  M^y  morning,  assailed  his  senses ;  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  rally  from  the  shock  of  it, 
he  heard  Miss  Wharton's  voice  observing,  with 
unctuous  deliberation,  "There  is  no  better  cigar 
than  the  Lopez — ^none !" 

So  there  teas  some  one  with  them  in  the 
pheasant-house!  It  was  an  appointment,  and 
Minnie  was  scout !  He  did  not  suspect  her,  but 
he  could  have  strangled  Miss  Wharton,  that  his 
sweet,  guileless  darling  should  be  tainted  even 
by  the  knowledge  of  her  clandestme  affairs !  He 
would  not  surprise  their  secret,  whatever  it  might 
be,  but  gave  himself  a  vigorous  shake  and  tramped 
on,  heedless  whether  he  was  heard  or  not ;  and 
probably  he  was  heard,  and  even  seen  through 
the  gaps  of  the  rotten  boughs,  for  when  he  gained 
the  open  ^ound,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  there 
was  Minnie,  arm  in  arm  witii  her  friend,  saunter- 
ing leisurely  towards  him,  and  looking  as  inno- 
cent as  if  nothing  wrong  hiad  happened  since  the 
Flood! 

But  there  was  storm  in  his  face  that  he  could 
not  hide,  and  Minnie's  heart  sank  as  she  read  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  it.  He  had  always  been 
so  good  to  her,  so  truly  tender  and  loving,  that 
the  reappearance  of  last  night's  gloom  m  this 
moming^s  sudden  displeasure  frightened  her,  she 
hardly  knew  why.  She  dreaded  explanations 
and  scenes  at  all  times ;  there  was  a  large  mea- 
sure of  feminine  unreasonableness  and  cowardice 
in  her  composition ;  and  instead  of  making  an 
Opportunity  for  him  to  tell  her  what  was  on  his 
mind,  she  detained  Miss  Wharton  as  a  screen 
until  they  met  the  squire,  who  carried  Jack  oflf 
to  the  stables,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  assist 
at  a  consultation  over  the  four-year-old,  which 
was  expected  to  do  such  wonderful  things,  and 
bring  such  glory  to  the  Skelton  stud  at  the  next 
York  Meeting.  But  Jack  was  not  his  own  man 
at  all,  and  he  only  earned  himself  the  trainer's 
contempt,  by  lus  vague  remarks,  while  he  con- 
siderably lowered  the  squire's  jubilation. 
^  He  was  experiencing  a  feeling  of  intense  mor- 
tification that  Minnie,  who  had  hitherto  never 


sought  to  dissemble  her  simple  pleasure  in  hia 
society,  should  now,  within  a  few  days  of  their 
marriage,  positively  avoid  him.  "I'm  not  a 
clever  fellow,  I  know  I'm  not,"  thought  he, 
humbly,  "  but  I'll  be  shot  if  that  friend  of  hers, 
who  is  so  wise  and  witty,  and  desperately  sly, 
sluiU  come  between  us,  making  mischief!"  And 
thus  thinking,  he  answered  the  squire  twice  or 
thrice  at  cross-purposes,  until  the  impetuous  old 

gentleman  asked  what  the  devil  ailed  him  that 
e  was  so  short.  "  Had  Minnie  and  ho  got 
wrong?" 

"  No,  we  have  not  got  wrong,  but  there  is  no 
telling  what  we  may  do  if  that  Miss  Wharton  is 
for  ever  in  the  way,"  replied  Jack,  blurting  out 
his  wrath  in  one  angry  gust.  "  I  don't  like  her 
for  Minnie's  friend,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  have 
her  at  Heathside  as  my  wife's  friend!"  The 
squire  reddened;  he  saw  the  young  man's  blood 
was  up,  and  his  own  warmed  too ;  he  felt  that 
Jack  meant  what  he  said,  and  that  he  had,  or 
believed  himself  to  have,  excellent  grounds  for 
it ;  but  for  a  few  days  past  there  bad  been  some 
indistinct  sentiments  hovering  sheepishly  about 
the  old  gentleman's  fancy  that  maae  tms  fiery 
speech  anything  but  easy  or  pleasant  to  digest. 
He  stammered  something  about  Miss  Wharton's 
being  his  guest,  and  then  went  on  to  say,  in  a 
tone  of  almost  eager  defence : 

"She  is  a  good  fellow  is  Harry  Wharton, 
Jack;  not  stceetly  feminine  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  a  downright  good  fellow,  and  a  bit  of 
capital  company!  I'll  tell  you  what— if  she 
had  been  oM  Ralph's  son,  instead  of  that  ne'er- 
do-weel  of  a  Tom,  she  would  have  set  the  estate 
on  its  legs  again.  Such  a  headpiece  as  hers  is 
lost  on  a  woman's  shoulders.  Hang  it.  Jack, 
what  have  vou  got  to  say  against  her  P  Ladj 
Wallace  dicm't  uke  her  once,  but  even  she  is 
coming  round ;  and  I  call  Mary  one  of  the  most 
prejudiced  women  alive." 

Jack  Wyvill  did  not  consider  that  he  had  any 
right  to  mention  such  suspicions  as  rose  merely 
out  of  cigar-smoke ;  if  Miss  Wharton  had  her 
secrets,  sue  might  keep  them  for  him;  but 
Minnie's  quiet  heart  and  conscience  should  not  be 
marred  and  sullied  by  being  made  the  confi- 
dential keeper  of  them;  he,  therefore,  simply 
reiterated,  in  a  dogged  manner,  what  he  had 
said  before;  and  tnen  abruptly  changed  the 
subject.  The  squire  felt  hu£fed  for  a  moment ; 
but,  after  an  inarticulate  growl  or  two,  he  fol- 
lowed the  irritated  lover's  tead,  and  tbe  hazard- 
ous topic  of  diCTerence  was  abandoned.  Soon 
after  they  parted  company  by  mutual  consent ; 
the  squire  went  to  loot  after  his  woodmen  fell- 
ing timber,  and  Jack  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  house,  where  he  sat  for  nearly  an  hour,  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  Minnie's  appearance.  Lady 
Wallace,  wno  was  detained  from  writing  her  daily 
dues  of  letters  to  entertain  him,  very  naturally 
wished  him  away,  and  at  last  she  proposed 
sending  a  messenger  in  quest  of  Minnie— a  hint 
to  depart  which  he  could  not  but  accept. 

"  We  shall  see  you  at  dinner  this  evening, 
of  course?"  added  she,  with  a  little  kindly  com- 
punction, as  he  was  on  the  point  of  going.    He 
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said,  "  Yes ;  he  supposed  so/'  and  then  reluct- 
antlr  took  himselt  off;  the  lovely  pearls  that 
he  had  brought  from  town  to  present  to  liis 
Minnie,  reposing  forgotten  in  their  case  in  the 
depths  of  his  pocket. 

Meanwhile  Minnie  and  her  friend  were  again 
lounging  lazily  about  the  Lower  Copse,  whither 
they  had  retired  when  the  souire  carried  off 
Jack  to  the  stables.  Miss  Wnarton  was  in  a 
mood  of  serene  satisfaction  and  enjoyment, 
but  Minnie  was  miserably  uneasy.  She  had 
not  her  companion's  resources  for  making  her- 
self apathetically  comfortable  under  adVerse 
circumstances ;  and  she  was  afraid  lest,  having 
avoided  Jack,  be  should  return  the  compli- 
ment, and  leave  without  seeing  her  a^ain. 
This  dread  seized  on  her  so  strongly  by-ana-by, 
that  she  said,  ''Do  you  mind  going  in-doors 
now.  Harry  ?"  She  had  a  hope  that  she  might 
yet  be  in  time  to  intercept  bim,  by  taking  the 
path  through  the  upper  wood  to  the  house ;  but 
she  did  not  like  to  say  so  precisely,  even  to  her 
familiar  friend. 

"  I  don't  mind  going  in-doors  if  you  are  tired, 
though  it  is  pleasanter  here.  I  should  like  one 
more  turn  round  by  the  pheasant-house,  if  you 
are  not  in  a  fuss.  What  have  you  to  do  ?"  said 
Miss  Wharton,  indifferently. 

Minnie  was  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  her 
caprices,  and  she  replied  now  that  she  had  no- 
thing particular  to  do;  so  the  one  turn  more  round 
by  the  pheasant-house  resulted  in  a  dozen  turns, 
and  when  the  servants'  dinner-bell  rang,  at  one 
o'clock,  they  were  still  in  the  copse,  and  Jack 
Wy  vill  was  plodding  his  weary  way  home,  unenli- 
vened by  any  thoughts  but  angry  thoughts  against 
Minnie's  friend,  to  whose  evu  influence  he  attri- 
buted his  darling's  incomprehensible  behaviour. 
Until  Miss  Wharton  appeared  on  the  scene  there 
had  never  been  word,  or  look,  or  fancy  to  sow  a 
doubt  between  them,  and  now  he  felt  that  they 
were  balancmg  dfuagerously  on  the  brink  of  a 
serious  misunderstanding.  But  it  should  not 
come  to  a  quarrel  if  it  lay  m  his  power  to  hinder 
it.  He  would  stand  on  no  foolish  ceremony; 
he  would  have  it  out  with  Minnie  that  night,  let 
what  would  come  of  the  explanatiou;  and  in 
this  wise,  firm,  substantial  resolve  he  set  off  to 
Skelton  Place  in  the  evening,  arriving  only  just 
in  time  to  give  her  his  arm  m  to  dinner.  She 
looked  shyly  bright,  and  happily  penitent  when 
he  met  her  with  his  natural  air  and  manner,  but 
this  was  no  time  for  any  but  general  chat,  and 
the  difficult  moment  was  of  necessity  delayed. 

Mr.  Warren,  Souire  Conyers's  lawyer,  made 
a  sixth  at  table  tnat  day,  and  in  his  company 
Jack  Wyvill  left  the  old  gentleman,  after  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  to  seek  the  society  of 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  But  when  he 
presented  himself,  he  found  Lady  Wallace  alone ; 
and  she  told  him,  sleepily,  that  the  young  people 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  pleasant  half-hour 
that  remained  before  sunset  to  take  a  stroll  on 
the  terrace,  where  he  had  better  join  them.  He 
waited  for  no  second  hint,  but  immediately 
snatched  Lis  wide-awake  from  the  stand  in  the 
hall,  andj  leaving  the  house  by  the  principal 


entrance,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  raised 
walk  on  the  south  front,  where  he  expected  to 
find  Miss  Wharton  and  Minnie,  debating  in  his 
own  mind  by  what  ingenious  devices  he  should 
get  his  darling  to  himself,  and  banish  her  ob- 
noxious friend. 

When  Jack  Wyvill  stepped  out  upon  the 
terrace,  it  was  deserted.  The  vases  oi  scarlet 
geraniums  stood  along  it  at  equal  distances  from 
end  to  end,  but  nothing  more  interesting  was 
visible.  He  walked  down  into  the  flower-garden 
and  through  the  rosery,  but  nobody  was  there. 
Thence  he  climbed  to  the  Wilderness,  a  hilly 
ornamental  shrubbery  of  several  acres  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  where  he  paced  to  and  fro 
for  ever  so  long,  whistling  a  familiar  air,  not  as 
a  signal  exactly,  but  that  if  Minnie  were  here  she 
mignt  be  made  aware  he  was  here  too,  and  seek- 
ing her.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  disappeared, 
and  twilight  was  creeping  on.  He  returned  to 
the  terrace,  pausing  to  look  in  at  the  conser- 
vatory as  he  passed;  but  they  had  not  hidden 
themselves  there.  They  were  not  in  the  house, 
nor  about  the  house,  nor,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
were  they  wandering  in  the  glades  of  the  park ; 
they  must,  therefore,  have  betaken  themselves 
to  the  wood  or  to  the  copse  again ! 

Jack  felt  almost  sick  with  vexation  and  im- 
patience. It  was  clear  to  him  that  Miss 
Wharton  had  private  affairs,  and  that  Minnie 
lent  herself  to  the  furtherance  of  them.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  play  the  spy  on  Miss 
Wharton,  but  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  act 
watch-dog  to  his  Minnie,  aiid  the  difficulty  of 
separatmg  the  one  proceeding  from  the  other 
was  very  embarrassing.  After  a  brief  term  of 
consideration,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  await 
the  reappearance  of  the  missing  pair,  and  re- 
turned to  Lady  Wallace  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Have  you  not  found  them  ?"  asked  she, 
surprised  to  see  him  come  back  so  auickly.  He 
replied  that  they  were  not  anywnere  in  the 
gardens  or  pleasure-grounds  through  which  he 
had  walked.  "  Miss  Wharton  is  fond  of  wan- 
dering further  afield  than  I  like ;  I  must  remind 
Minnie  not  to  leave  the  terrace  of  an  evenmg," 
added  her  Aunt  Mary.  She  perceived  that  Jack 
was  displeased,  and  allowed  to  herself  that  he 
had  some  cause  to  show  why;  but,  with  the 
native  kindliness  of  her  disposition,  she  endea- 
voured to  make  a  little  li^ht  conversation  to 
divert  his  mind  from  brooding  on  it,  and,  pro- 
bably, magnifying  it.  She  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  she  deserved ;  Jack  grew  more  and 
more  restless  and  disquieted  every  minute  of 
Minnie's  absence,  and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  it 
in  patience  any  longer,  he  strayed  into  the  con- 
servatory, and  marched  to  and  fro,  watching  and 
waiting  m  a  mood  of  gathering  wrath. 

Presently  the  squire  and  Mj.  Warren  entered 
the  drawing-room,  when  the  squire  immediately 
asked,  "  Wliere  are  the  girls  and  Wyvill — in  the 
garden  ?"  Lady  Wallace's  calm  reply  was 
grounded  upon  Jack's  information,  and,  after 
hearing  it,  tne  old  gentleman  came  into  the  con- 
servatory, and  with  a  good-humoured  wag  of  his 
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head  At  the  aggrieved  lorer,  opened  the  glass 
door  and  looked  up  and  down  the  terrace.  **  You 
are  a  good  seeker  out  a  bad  finder,  Jack ;  they 
are  not  in  sight,  therefore  they  must  be  in  the 
Wilderness,"  said  he. 

"Or  in  the  wood  or  the  Lower  Copse,"  re- 
sponded Jack,  shortly. 

"  In  the  wood  or  the  Lower  Copse  !  What 
should  they  do  there  at  dusk,  or  what  should 
they  do  iu  the  Lower  Copse  at  all  ?"  The  squire 
was  evidently  annoyed  at  the  su^estion;  he 
looked  out  on  the  terrace  again,  ana  then  went 
back  into  the  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  ancient  butler  answered  it.  "^ring  tea, 
and  send  Joliffe  to  seek  the  young  ladies.  Most 
likely  they  are  in  the  gardens  or  the  Wilderness," 
said  his  master. 

Jack  heard  the  order  and  the  directions,  but 
he  did  not  interfere.  The  servant  said,  "Yes, 
'  with  perfect  respect  of  tone  and  composure 


of  feature,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  drawing-room  door  his  expression 
changed,  and  he  muttered  sarcastically  to  him- 
self, "  She's  a  queer  sort  of  young  woman  is 
that  Miss  Wharton.  Til  go  and  seek  'em 
myself;  Til  not  send  Joliffe.  He  has  a  tongue 
as  hns  as  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  wouldT  be 
for  telling  if  he  found  out  her  jgoings  on.  I 
wonder,  tor  my  part,  how  Mbs  Minnie  can  abide 
her."  And  the  butler,  who  had  known  Squire 
Conyers's  daughter  erer  since  she  was  born, 
and  esteemed  her  the  best  and  kindest  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  young  ladies,  went 
stealthily  out  at  the  front  door,  and,  as  Jack 
Wyvill,  watching  from  the  conservatory,  saw, 
struck  across  the  lawn  and  the  park  in  a  direct 
>  line  towards  the  Lower  Copse.  Whatever  Miss 
Wharton's  clandestine  affairs,  thev  were  already 
evidently  known  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Jack  sat  down  in  a  mood  of  intense  disgust 
and  mortification.  How  lone  he  sat  he  never 
knew,  but  it  seemed  hours  before  he  heard  swift 
footsteps  passing  along  the  gravelled  walk,  and 
then  Miss  Wharton  saying,  with  suppressed 
vehemence,  "  Ifyou  tell  him,  Minnie,  rU  never 
forgive  you?  Wnat  is  it  to  him  ?  ib^  business 
is  not  your  business.  You  are  not  half  so  kind 
to  me  as  you  were  once."  To  which  Minnie  re- 
plied in  as  pettish  a  tone  as  she  could  assume : 
*'  I  am  not  gpine  to  tell  him ;  you  need  not  be 
afraid;  but  1  will  not  steal  off  to  the  Copse  any 
more  when  Aunt  Mary  believes  we  are  in  the 
garden.  You  can  go  alone  if  you  like,  but  I 
nate  hide-and-seek  work;  and  I  don't  know 
what  Bolton  must  think." 

"  That  wooden-faced  old  butler  ?  Oh,  he  will 
not  be  60  impertment  as  to  think  at  all,"  replied 
Miss  Wharton;  and  with  these  words  she  ran 
up  the  steps,  Minnie  following  close  behind,  and 
so  they  entered  the  conservatory.  Thev  seemed 
to  espy  Jack  Wyvill  simultaneously,  and  Minnie's 
blush  was  paimui;  even  Miss  Wharton  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  keeping  her  countenance,  but 
sDe  dissembled  her  confusion  to  the  best  of  her 
power,  and  observed  that  it  was  much  pleasanter 
out  in  the  open  air  than  in  this  atmosphere 
loaded  with  the  heavy  perfumes  of  green-nouse 


plants.  Jack's  response  was  utterly  incoherent ; 
he  was  no  match  for  her  coobess.  He  felt 
ffalled  to  his  very  souL  and  he  betrayed  it 
Minnie  stood  for  a  second  or  two  uncertain  and 
wretched;  but  as  he  said  nothing,  and  made  no 
effort  to  detain  her,  she  passed  forward  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  had  to  encounter  the 
questions  and  admonitions  of  her  father. 

''Look  at  the  timepiece,  Minnie;  twenty 
minutes  past  nine!  Where  have  von  been? 
Did  you  see  Joliffe  P"  asked  he,  hastuy. 

Mmnie  hesitated,  stammered,  looked  almost 
frightened;  but  Miss  Wharton  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  took  the  difficulty  of  judicious  reply 
out  of  her  mouth.  She  answered  with  a  ready 
wit  and  a  skilful  evasiveness,  but  while  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  her  inventive  exercise.  Jack 
Wy viU  followed  into  the  drawing-room  with  a 
visage  as  black  as  a  thunder-doud,  which  did 
not  escape  the  squire*s  observations.  His 
straightforward  shrewdness  detected  something 
amiss  when  his  open-hearted  Minnie  could  not 
give  him  a  phun  answer  to  a  plain  question,  but 
must  stand  by  and  let  some  one  else  be  her 
spokeswoman;  and  at  that  mcmient  the  fluent 
Miss  Wharton  revolted  him  almost  as  much  as 
she  revolted  Minnie's  lover. 

"There  is  underhand  business  going  on,  and 
I'll  not  have  it :  that  is  what  Jack  Wyvill  has 
got  an  inkliujg  o^"  thought  he.  But  he  saw 
tears  in  Minnie's  eyes,  ana  said  no  more  for  the 
present,  though  it  was  an  awful  staggering  shock 
to  him  when  he  drew  down  her  sweet  Tace  to 
his  by  one  of  her  sunny  bright  curls,  and  instead 
of  the  flowery  perfume  which  ordinarily  scented 
her  golden  hair,  he  detected  the  odour  of  smoke 
—the  unmbtakable,  undeniable  fragrance  of  to- 
bacco ! 

During  tea  the  squire  stood  on  the  rug,  his 
back  to  the  fire,  his  cup  in  his  hand,  and  his 
observations  travelling  from  one  face  to  another 
of  the  disunited  party.  Miss  Wharton  would 
suffer  no  awkward  pauses  in  the  conversation, 
and  talked  incessantly,  Mr.  Warren  supnorting 
her,  until  the  squire  gave  Jack  Wyvill  a  nint  to 
accompany  him  to  the  library,  when  she  glanced 
anxiously  at  Minnie's  dolorous  countenance,  and 
wondered  what  was  about  to  happen*  The  lawyer 
being  now  left  alone  to  amuse  the  ladies,  exerted 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  Mbs  Whar- 
ton presently  retired  to  take  counsel  viithin  her- 
self. "  I  am  jrfraid  somebody  suspects,"  thought 
she,  with  genuine  but  well-concealed  alarm.  "It 
is  a  frightful  bore  to  be  amongst  such  orderly, 
proper  people,  and  there  is  another  week  of  it 
to  cornel  I'll  write  to  Tom  to-morrow,  and 
order  him  to  recal  me;  he  can  say  he  has  the 
croup  or  sometlmm^,  and  that  he  wants  me  to 
nurse  hun.  I  would  rather  live  with  poor  Tom 
than  live  here,  strangled  with  proprieties  and 
conventionalities.  Jealous,  clod-nopping  noodle 
that  Jack  Wyvill  is ;  but  Minnie  is  not  overbur- 
dened with  wisdom  herself,  so  they  wiU  be 
equally  mated.  She  is  like  a  scarea  rabbit — 
•Oh,  Harry  this!'  'Ob,  Harry  that!'  as  if  the 
very  trees  had  eyes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
could  literally  carry  the  matter !    The  squire  is 
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the  best  of  the  bunch,  but  even  he  is  full  of  old- 
fashioned  notions.  I  almost  vish  I  had  never 
come !  People  are  so  bigoted ;  there  is  Lady 
Wallace  sniffing  and  snuffing,  and  peeping  and 
prying,  as  if  tliere  were  a  fox  in  the  room !  No 
—I'll  be  off !  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant, 
and  safe,  and  easy,  to  make  oneself  happjr  iq 
one's  own  way  here ;  but  Minnie  is  always  in  a 
fidget,  and  that  make»  the  risk  too  great.  '  So 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle'  at  Skelton  Place !" 

While  Miss  Wharton  was  working  round  to 
this  conclusion  in  the  drawing-room,  the  squire 
and  Jack  were  holding  a  private  talk  in  the 
library,  Jack  being  by  no  means  reluctant  to 
unbosom  himself  of  his  wrongs,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  squire  was  smitten  with  sus- 
picion too.  But  the  subject  was  scarcely  a 
pleasant  one  to  open,  and  it  was  several  minutes 
Defore  either  found  courage  to  do  more  than 
hover  about  it.  But  at  &st>  said  the  squire, 
"Jack,  all  is  not  going  (juite  smoothly  betwixt 
you  and  Minnie,  and  Ihat  is  awkward,  seeing  what 
IS  impending  over  next  Tuesday.  My  girl  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  am  sure  she  loves  you '* 

'*  God  bless  her,  sir,  I  know  she  does  I"  in- 
terrupted Jack,  eagerly.  "  I  have  not  a  doubt 
of  Minnie,  but  Miss  Wnarton  is  making  a  tool  of 
her  to  promote  some  mpterious  affairs  of  her 
own,  and  Til  not  stand  it.  This  is  the  second 
evening  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  of  a  word 
with  my  darling,  and  this  morning  she  fairly  ran 
away  from  me  under  her  friend's  wing.  I  want 
to  know  what  it  all  means,  this  lurlcing  about 
after  dark,  and  in  that  dreary  Lower  Copse  where 
I  saw  them  this  morning.  If  Miss  Wharton 
has  a  lover  under  the  rose,  I'll  not  let  her  use 
my  innocent  Minnie  for  a  fence.  You  must  speak 
about  it,  squire,  or  I  shall." 

"You  think  there  is  a  lover  in  the  case,  do 
you  ?  and  I  have  my  reasons  for  thinking  so, 
too ;  though  why  Miss  Wharton  should  make  a 
secret  of  it,  unless  it  be  from  a  woman's  taste 
for  romantic  mysteries,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. If  she  chose  to  marry  my  rough-rider 
or  her  brother's  groom,  Tom  is  not  the  man  to 
object— and  I'm  sure  I'm  not.  My  duties  as 
her  guardian  ended  three  years  since,  but  she 
had  taken  the  reins  of  government  into  her  hands 
long  before  that.  I  do  not  like  to  address  her, 
but  I'll  have  in  Minnie— perhaps  you  had  better 
leave  us  for  five  minutes,  Jack.  Go  into  the 
conservatory,  and  when  I  have  had  my  say  I 
will  send  her  to  you.'* 

There  was  a  second  entrance  into  the  green- 
house through  the  library,  and  by  this  door  Jack 
Wyvill vanished  as  Minnie  came  slowly  and  shjly, 
summoned  by  Bolton,  to  her  fathers  presence. 
The  tender-hearted  lover  hoped  and  prayed  the 
squire  would  deal  gently  with  his  darling,  as 
he  hurried  out  of  sight  amongst  the  flowers; 
but  he  had  a  very  snort  interval  allowed  him 
either  to  think  or  to  wish ;  for  not  a  minute 


had  elapsed  since  his  retirement  when  Minnie 
rushed  out  to  seek  him,  her  cheeks  a-bUze,  her 
sweet  eyes  glistening  through  thick  tears.  Her 
father  had  addressed  her  with  some  little  sar- 
casm, which  she  had  taken  in  earnest,  and  in- 
stead of  staying  to  answer  him  she  carried  her 
defence  to  head-quarters  at  once,  indignantly 
sobbing  out  reproaches  to  Jack  that  he  could 
imagine  she  went  with  her  friend  to  meet  any- 
body in  the  wood ! 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  candour  of 
those  pleading  eyes,  and  it  was  e^uallv  impossible 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  takmg  his  cuirling's 
bonny  face  between  his  two  hands,  as  he  said, 
"  If  yon  met  nobody  in  the  wood,  then,  have  you 
taken  to  smoking  P* 

Minnie's  eyes  cleared,  and  she  broke  into  a 
merry kugh ;  " Oh !  it  is  Barrffs  cigars'* whis- 
pered she. 

"Harrj^s  eiaars,  indeed!'*  stammered  Jack. 

"  Why  does  sne  not  put  on  the hang  it, 

Minnie,  they  might  have  lost  you  a  husband, 
and  me  the  dearest  little  sweetheart  in  Christen- 
dom!" 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Jack— let  me  go !"  re- 
sponded Minnie;  and  at  that  moment  Miss 
Wharton  appeared  coming  towards  them  from 
the  further  end  of  the  conservatory. 

"  It  is  moonlight  on  the  terrace ;  let  us  go 
and  smoke  a  cigar,  my  friend,"  said  Jack,  address- 
ing her,  while  the  squire  looked  out  from  the 
library  door  all  a-grin  and  delighted. 

Miss  Wharton  crimsoned.  *'  It  is  too  bad, 
Minnie;  you  promised  you  would  not  tell," began 
she ;  but  Minnie  interrupted  her  with  lively  de- 
fiance. 

**  I  won't  be  scolded,  Harry ;  your  horrid,  * 
selfish  cigars  have  nearly  made  Jack  auarrel 
with  me,'  exclaimed  she;  "but,  now  tnat  he 
knows,  you  can  enjoy  your  little  pleasures  in 
peace  and  in  public  1  There  is  notning  wicked 
in  smoking  a  cigar " 

But  Mmnie  had  said  enoueh,  and  more  than 
enough.  Miss  Wharton  had  turned  away  in 
high  dud^on,  and  disappeared  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  en- 
treaties and  almost  of  tears,  she  went  away 
home.  The  day  after  Minnie's  wedding  she  re- 
ceived, not  cards  or  bride-cake,  but  a  box  of 
Lopez  cigars. 
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CHAPTEB  Y.    THS  BtnTNlCASTLES  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  back  parlour  at  lUiododendron  House, 
dedicated  to  tne  nocturnal  meal  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  a  very  moderately-sized 
apartment.  Indeed,  if  an  observer  of  its  dimen- 
sions had  hazarded  an  opinion  that  there  wasn't 
room  to  swing  a  cat  in  it,  the  remark,  although 
coarse  (and,  as  such,  naturally  intolerable  in 
an  establishment  so  genteel  as  Rhododendron 
House),  would  not  have  fallen  very  far  short  of 
the  truth.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  candid 
history ;  so  I  will  at  once  confess  that  the  back 
parlour  was — well,  what  shall  I  say? — poky. 
A  pair  of  folding-doors  took  up  very  nearly  one 
of  its  sides,  and  these  gave  admittance  to  the 
front  parlour,  or  drawing-room,  or  state  saloon, 
which  was  furnished  in  a  style  of  classic  but 
frigid  splendour,  and  where  parents,  guardians, 
and  other  visitors,  to  whom  the  Bunnjcastles 
desired  to  show  ceremonial  honour,  were  re- 
ceived. No  pupil  dared  to  enter  that  sacred 
apartment  without  permission.  Many,  indeed, 
never  saw  it  from  the  day  when  they  arrived  at 
school,  and  were  regaled  with  the  sacrificial  cake 
and  wine  (both  of  British  manufacture),  to  the 
day  when  their  friends  came  to  fetch  them  away. 
Even  the  Bunny  castles  were  chary  about  •  in- 
trudmg  on  their  Sala  Regia,  save  on  festive  or 
solemn  occasions.  The  back  parlour  was  essen- 
tially their  keeping  and  sitting  chamber — their 
bower  and  their  home. 

The  late  Mr,  Bunnycastle's  portrait  hung  on 
one  side  of  the  modest  pier-glass  on  the  mantel, 
and  an  effigy — a  very  vile  one— in  crayons,  of 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  &mked  it.  Opposite,  was 
a  small  cottage  nianb ;  and  you  will  see,  by-and- 
by,  that  Khodoctendron  House  was  famous  for 
ite  specimens  of  modem  improvements  on  the 
hsunpsichord  and  the  spinet.  The  window-cur- 
tains were  of  a  dull  decorous  moreen;  the 
carpets  of  a  faded  crimson.  The  table  had  a 
cloth  in  imitation  needlework,  like  a  schoolgirl's 
sampler  of  unwonted  size  taken  out  of  its  frame. 
The  chairs  were  of  well-worn  green  leather. '  In 
a  recess  were  three  handsome  mahogany  desks 
and  three  rosewood  workboxes,  respectively  per- 
taining to  the  three  sisters  Bunnycastle.  Mrs. 
I^.'s  great  black  leather  writing-case,  where  she 


kept  her  school  register,  and  her  account-books, 
and  her  valuables,  nad  an  occasional  table  to  it- 
self ;  and  when  I  have  added  to  the  pictorial 
embellishments  of  the  room,  an  aereeable  al- 
though somewhat  faded  engraving  oT  Pharaoh's 
Daughter  finding  the  Infant  Moses  in  the  Bull- 
rushes,  and  when  I  have  remarked  that  on  each 
side  of  the  window  hung  a  cage  containing  a 
canary,  both  of  which  were  unceasingly  watched 
by  a  grey  cat  of  sly  and  Jesuitical  mien,  I  may 
be  absolved  from  further  performance  of  my 
favourite  but  unpopular  part  of  the  broker's 
man. 

It  was  the  same  summer  evening — the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  flower-show  at  Chiswick, 
and  of  Griffin  Blunt's  rendezvous  with  the  plas- 
terer's wife  at  the  sign  ot  the  Goat.  The  hour 
was  half-past  nine,  and  the  Bunnycastles  were 
sitting  down  to  supper.  Pepper,  the  maid,  a 
demure  person  far  gone  into  spinsterhood, 
attended  unon  them.  The  Miss  Bunnycastles 
had  a  decioied  objection  to  ''  bits  of  girls,"  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  call  all  female  domes- 
tics under  five-and-twcnty.  Every  servant  at 
Bhododendron  House  was  expected  to  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  or  to  wear  caps  and  a  coun- 
tenance corresponding  to  that  period  in  life. 
Pepper's  christian  name  happenea  to  be  Marian ; 
but  she  was  rigidly  addressed  as  "  Pepper,"  and 
every  servant  m  the  house  went  by  her  sur- 
name. It  averted  the  possibility  of  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  supper  was  not  a  very  sumptuous  repast. 
It  never  was.  Frugality,  as  well  as  early  rising 
and  timeous  retiring,  formed  the  rule  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House;  and  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  were 
small  eaters.  There  was  the  remnant  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  cold,  grinning  in  a  very  ghastly  manner 
after  its  ordeal  on  the  operating  table  at  the  one 
o'clock  dinner.  It  was  brou^t  up  more  for 
ornament  than  for  use,  and  umess  some  friend 
dropped  in— a  very  small  and  select  circle  of 
acquaintances  were  so  permitted  to  pay  visits  at 
supper-time — it  was  rarely  subjected  to  the  re- 
newed action  of  the  knife.  Miss  Adelaide 
Bunnycastle  supped  on  a  small  basin  of  arrow- 
root. Miss  Gelia  seldom  partook  of  any  refresh- 
ment more  nourishing  thsm  a  minute  parallelo- 
gram of  stale  bread,  and  a  diminutive  cube  of 
cheese,  with,  jperhaps,  a  slip  or  two  of  pickled 
cabbage ;  andMiss  Barbara  habitually  contented 
herself  with  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter.  Yet  all 
of  them  would  have  submitted  to  the  severest  of 
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sacrifices  rather  than  go  without  that  which 
they  imaginatively  stylSl  their  "supper."  Only 
with  Mrs.  Buanycaatle  did  the  mealasaume  tlie 
aspect  of  tuhetantiafity,  aad  not  of  an  aiij  and 
fanciful  myth.  She  rcidly  supped.  A  nice  bit 
of  rumpsteak,  or  a  boiled  collop,  or  an  egg  and 
a  slice  of  ham,  or  a  mutton-(nn>p ;  something 
warm,  and  meaty,  and  comfortable,  in  fact^  was 
always  prepared  for  her. 

The  beyerage  in  which,  and  in  the  strictest 
moderation,  the  31is8  Bonnycastlea  indulged 
during  their  unpretending  banquet,  was  the  no 
more  aristocratic  one  than  table4de  of  the  yery 
smallest  brewing.  There  could  scarcely  h&ye 
been  malt  enou^  in  a  whole  cask  of  it,  to  have 
given  a  headacM  to  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  buUt.  llie 
ladies  took  two  or  three  flips  of  the  mawkish  in- 
fusion of  gyle  and  hops,  which  had  been  more 
frightened  than  fermented  by  the  yeast,  and 
the  ceremonial  supper  beer  was  over.  But 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  nightly  provided  a  pint 
of  the  very  best  bottled  stout.  Nor — my  pro- 
test of  candour  being  duly  allowed-^sball  I 
be  taking  an  unwanantabJe  liberty,  I  infer,  in 
binting  that  after  supper  the  good  old  lady  was 
accustomed  to  refect  herself  with  a  tumbler 
three  parts  full  of  a  curious  and  generously 
smelling  mixture,  of  which  the  component  parts 
appeared  to  be  hot  water,  lemon^peel,  sugar, 
and  juniper. 

On  this  particular  flower-show  evening,  the 
Bunnycastle  meal  was  of  an  extraordinary  testive 
character,  and  the  conversation  of  an  unusually 
animated  nature.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
more  to  eat  than  usual,  but  there  was  a  guest. 
The  Midsummer  holidays  were  just  over,  nearly 
all  the  pupils  had  returned,  and  some  new  pupils 
(all  of  them  to  learn  extras)  had  arrived.  Hence 
one  reason  for  jubilation.  Then,  the  quarterly 
bills  had  been  paid  by  the  majority  of  the 
parents  and  guardians,  and  with  not  more 
grumbling  or  reductions  than  usual.  Another 
cause  for  joyfulness.  Finally,  Mr.  Brax,  the 
apothecary,  had  looked  in  to  supper,  and  the 
Bunnycastles  were  all  veiy  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Drax  was  the  very  discreetest  of  apo- 
thecaries to  be  found  in  CoUege-street,  Clapham, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  or  anywhere  else  you 
like  to  name.  The  first  evidence  of  his  discre- 
tion was  in  his  keeping,  by  word  and  deed,  his 
age  a  profound  secret,  ne  was  the  oldest 
looking  young  man,  or  the  youngest  looking 
old  man  in  the  medical  profession,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  out  of  it.  You  might  have 
fancied  Drax  to  be  just  over  sixteen,  or  just  on 
the  verge  of  sixty.  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
How  are  vou  to  judge  of  a  man's  ace,  when 
upon  his  face  not  ayestige  of  hirsute  aoonmient 
is  to  be  seen— -when  his  cheeks  are  as  round 
and  as  smooth  as  apples  (apples  in  wax,  before 
the  colouring  matter  is  appUed :  for  Mr.  Drax 
was  pale^— when  he  wears  spectacles,  and  a  wig, 
and  a  white  tie  ?  He  had  lost  all  his  hair,  he 
said,  through  a  fever  in  his  early  youth,  and  vras 
thus  compelled  to  adopt  an  artificial  coiffure. 
When  occoxred  the  penod  of  that  early  youth  ? 


Two  years  ago?  Or  half  a  century  agp  ?  I  must 
answer,  with  Montaigne,  "  que  s^ais-je  ?"  and 
the  inquisitive  ladiet  of  ulapham,  althoagh 
their  acquaimtance  wiQi  the  works  of  the  quaint 
old  essayist  may  have  been  but  slender,  were 
constrained  to  give  a  similar  reply  to  the  oft- 
posed  question.  There  were  no  actual  wrinkles 
on  the  Draxian  oonntenance,  and  the  slight 
pudcerings  under  his  eyes  and  about  his  mouth 
might  have  been  the  result  of  arduous  study  of 
his  art;  for,  although  I  have  hastily  dubbed 
him  apothecary,  Parntt  Drax  had  passed  both 
Hall  and  Ooliege,  and  was  a  general  practi- 
tioner. He  wore  spectacles,  he  said,  because 
he  was  short-sif^hted ;  but  nobody  knew  whether 
his  imperfect  vision  was  inborn,  or  had  grown 
upon  him  with  years.  He  was  too  discreet 
to  tell  you.  If  he  were,  indeed,  a  profound 
dissembler  and  young,  his  spectacles,  nis  wig, 
and  his  white  tie,  relieved  him  from  that  appear- 
ance of  juvenility  which,  in  discreet  ooard- 
ing-schools,  at  Clapham  and  elsewhere,  would 
have  been  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling-block 
to  him.  If  he  were  old,  his  make-up  vras 
perfect,  and  he,  or  his  wig-maker,  or  his  tailor, 
nad  triumphed  over  lime,  who  ordinarily 
triumphs  over  all. '  The  accomplished  Madame 
Bachel,  and  her  more  acoompushed  daughter, 
with  all  their  Arabian,  Indo-Syriac,  and  Meso- 
potamian  enamels  and  varnishes,  could  not  have 
qiade  Drax  look  more  "  beantiful  for  ever"  than 
he  looked  of  himself  under  the  influence  of  im- 
perturbable discretion,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  a 
neckerchief  of  white  cambnc,  a  pair  of  glasses, 
and  a  false  head  of  hair.  This  bead,  this  wig, 
was  in  itself  an  achievement.  It  was  discreet, 
like  its  possessor.  It  showed  no  tell-tale  parting. 
It  was  rigid  with  no  unnaturally  crisp  curls. 
It  was  a  waving,  flowing,  reasonably  tumbled, 
human-looking  scalp  covering,  of  a  discreet 
mouse  colour,  that  might  have  begun  to  turn 
grey  the  next  moment,  or  haye  preserved  its 
natural  hue  until  Drax  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  It  was  a  wig  for  any  age,  or  for  no 
ageat  alL 

Drax,  I  say,  wore  a  white  tie;  a  strictly 
medical  neckulnd,  a  consulting  neckcloth,  a 
family  cravat — symmetrical  without  being  formal 
—d^gag^  without  being  careless — ti«l  in  a 
little  square  bow.  Drax  wore  yery  laif[e  and  stiff 
wristbands,  in  hue  and  consistence  belonging  to 
the  glacial  period.  They  added  to  his  discreet 
appearance.  His  ri^ht  middle  finger  was  adorned 
with  a  mourning  nug  containing  a  lady's  hair, 
and  an  indecipherable  mono^;ram.  The  hair  was  of 
an  ambiguous  shade.  It  mi|^t  have  been  that  of 
his  deceased  wife,  or  of  his  sister,  or  of  his  sweet- 
heart, or  of  his  grandmother.  It  formed  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  artiUery  in  his  discretional  battery. 

Mr.  Drax  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  school, 
not  only  in  his  professional  capacity,  but  as  a 
friend  of  the  family.  He  was  allowed  to  come 
as  often  as  he  liked,  and  to  supper  uninvited. 
In  fact,  he  "  dropped  in."  But  on  this  particu- 
lar evening  his  presence  at  the  usual  repEist  was 
not  due  to  the  immeduite  exercise  of  his  own 
personal  yolition.  The  Bunnycastles  had  agreed. 
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early  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mr.  Drax  shoTild  be 
invited  to  supper,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  arriyed  at  in  solemn  family 
ooancil.  Miss  BarWa  Bunnycastle  bad,  in  her 
own  exquisite  ^though  somewhat  attenuated) 
Italian  hand,  written  to  him,  "Bear  Mr.  Brax, 
j^ay  come  to  aopper,  as  900*  after  nine  as  ever 
ypu  posfUily  can.  We  want  so  very  much  to  see 
yoo,  and  consult  with  you  on  a  moat  particular 
and  importani  matter."  The  original  under- 
scoring are  Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle's,  and 
not  mine. 

This  Bussire,  signed  with  the  initials  B.  B., 
and  "your  ever  faithfully/'  and  sealed  with  Bar- 
bara's own  signet,  bearing  the  charming  enough 
little  motto  of  "l^pna  forget,"  was  duly  de- 
spatched at  tea-time  by  the  page  and  knife-boy 
(the  only  male  creature,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gardener,  who  came  once  a  week  for  Tour  hours, 
forming  part  of  the  Rhododendronian  retinue) 
to  Mr7l)rax's  surgery  or  shop  in  College-street ; 
and  punctiudly  at  half-past  nine,  the  discreet 
apothecary  made  his  appearance  in  tke  little 
back  jparlour.  He  had  as  small  an  appetite — 
or,  in  his  discretion,  chose  to  be  as  abstemious— 
as  the  Bunnycastles  themselves ;  and  so,  after 
he  had  consumed  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  grin- 
ning mutton,  and  sipped  a  very  small  quan- 
'  tity  of  the  table-ale.  Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle 
mixed  him,  with  her  own  fair  hands  (never  mind 
if  they  were  slightly  bony),  a  tumbler  full  of 
the  warm,  colouriess,  but  comforting  mixture 
which  her  mamma  was  in  the  habit  of  imbibing 
after  supper.  Then  the  conversation,  which  had 
hitherto  been  fitful  and  desultory,  became  con- 
centrated and  engrossing. 

"  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  strange  ro- 
mantic affair  P"  asked  Miss  Adelaide. 

"Only  fancy,"  Miss  Oelia  continued,  "no 
name  given— at  least,  no  real  one— no  address, 
no  references,  but  an  offer  of  fifty  guineas  a 
year,  payable  in  advance,  for  a  little  girl  not 
yet  four  years  of  age.'' 

"  And  such  a  beautiful  spoken  gentleman  is 
the  dark  one,"  remarked  Barbara. 

"And so  beautifully  spoken  is  the  <Mie  with 
the  bald  head,"  interposed  Adelaide. 

"Rubbish,  girls,"  quoth  good  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle. "The  bald-headed  one  isn't  a  gentle- 
man  at  alL    He's  the  dark  one's  man-servant" 

"He  has  lovely  eyes,"  pleaded  Barbara*  "and 
charming  teeth,  and  an  an^el  smile." 

"  He  wears  a  diamond  rmg  as  bi^  as  a  four- 
penny-piece,"  said  the  ])ractical  Adelaide. 

"I  tell  you  he's  nothing  but  the  other  one's 
yalet.  He  as  much  as  owned  it  to  me,  the  last 
time  he  was  here.  But,  master  or  man,  it 
doesn't  much  matter.  Bo  tell  us  now,  my  dear 
doctor,  whether  we  ought  to  take  liiis  little 
girl  or  not?" 

All  Mr.  Brax's  discretion  was  required,  to 
enable  him  to  give  this  interro^tion  a  fitting 
reply.  He  stroked  his  chin  witn  his  hands,  and 
crossed  the  foot  of  one  leg  over  the  knee  of  the 
other,  his  favourite  attitute  when  in  profound 
meditation.  Then  he  softly  swayed  his  discreet 
head  upward  and  downward,  as  though  he  were 


weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  momentous 
question.  The  Bunnycastles  regarded  him  with 
anxious  interest.  They  had  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  his  discretion.  At  bst  the  wise  man 
spake. 

"  Your  usual  sums,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle, are ^" 

"  We  say  forty,  and  take  thirty,  or  whatever 
we  can  get,"  the  lady  superior  responded,  with 
a  sigL  "  Miss  Furblow,  it  is  true,  pays  fifty ; 
but  then  she's  a  parlour-boarder,  and  her  father 
a  purse-proud  tradesman,  with  more  money 
than  wit" 

"  Parents  are  growing  stingier  and  stingier 
every  day,"  added  Adelaide.  "They  think  wash- 
ing costs  nothing,  and  they  won't  even  pay  for 
a  seat  at  church,  or  for  stationery.  That's  why 
weVe  adopted  the  viva  voce  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  so  saved  half  the  copybooks." 

"  They  have  the  impudence  to  come  and  tell 
us  that  there  are  schools  advertised,  vith  un- 
limited diet,  twenty-seven  acres  of  ground,  a 
carriage  kept,  lectures  by  university  professors, 
weekly  examinations  by  a  dei^yman,  a  drill- 
sergeant  to  teadi  calisthenics,  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  all  the  accomnlishments,  indoding  the 
harmonium  and  the  Inaian  sceptre,  for  sixteen 
pounds  a  year.  And  no  vacations,  and  the 
quarter  to  commence  from  the  day  of  entrance !" 

"  I  wonder  what  they  feed  the  children  uponf" 
quotes  Miss  Barbara,  disdainfully :  "snips  and 
snails,  and  puppy-dogs'  tails,  I  should  Ima^e." 

"I  thank  Heayen  we  have  neyer  adyertised," 
remariced,  with  proper  pride,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle. 
"  TM  degradation  has  at  least  been  ^Muned  the 
{»rindpals  of  Rhododendron  House." 

"Which  always  will  eontinne  to  be  exempt 
from  such  a  humiliation,"  Mr.  Brax  put  in, 
with  a  decided  bow.  "Advertising  has  been 
overdone,  even  in  the  case  of  patent  medi- 
cines." 

•The  discreet  Brax  had  conmiitted  one  indis- 
cretion in  the  course  of  his  professional  career. 
He  had  dreamed  of  a  Pill  wnich  should  eclipse 
the  renown  of  all  other  pills,  whidi  should  be 
yended  by  nuUions  of  boxes  at  one  shilling  and 
a  penny-halfpenny  each  ^vemment  stamp  in- 
cluded), and  which  should  reaUse  a  rapid  and 
splendid  future  for  himself.  Brax's  Antiseptic, 
Antizvmotie,  Antivascular  Herbal  Pills  were 
humcned,  but  did  not  attain  success.  Either 
they  were  not  advertised  enough,  or  they  were 
puffed  through  wrong  channels.  The  pills  were 
a  sore  point  with  Brax;  and  his  cellar  was  full 
of  them.  I  hope  the  constitution  of  the  rats 
benefited  by  their  consumption,  and  that  the  old 
women  su|^lied  with  the  pills  at  Mr.  Brax's 
gratuitous  consultations  were  likewise  the  better 
for  them. 

"Well,  doctor,  i^at  do  you  say?"  Ikliss 
Adelaide  continued. 

"Your  terms  are  forty,  and  you  take  thirty, 
making  even  a  further  reduction  when  vacancies 
are  numerous,  and  an  increase  in  numbers  is 
desirable.  You  had  rather  a  bad  time  last  quarter 
but  one,  when,  scarlet  fever  havmg  broken  out, 
of  thirty-eight  pupils  who  were  sent  home  to 
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escape  infection,  only  twenty-nine  returned  to 
resume  their  studies." 

"  And  then,  you  know,  Mr.  Legg,  the  coal 
merchant,  who  had  four  daughters  here  with  the 
smallest  heads  and  the  largest  appetites  it  is 

Possible  to  conceive,  had  the  wickedness  and 
ishonesty  to  go  bankrupt,  and  we  never  got  a 
penny  for  two  quarters'  schooling  of  the  whole 
four." 

''Rent  and  taxes  are  heavy;  risks  are  nume- 
rous ;  parents  are,  as  you  remark  with  pardonable 
severity,  stingy;  provisions  are  dear" — ^thus 
went  on,  discreetly  pondering  aloud,  Mr.  Drax 
— ''  and  the  fifty  guineas  are  to  be  paid  bv  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance.  Well,  dear  ladies, 
I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  take  the  little 
girl." 

"  So  young  a  child  can't  eat  much,"  mused 
Miss  Adelaide. 

"  She  won't  want  any  accomplishments  yet 
awhile,  and  when  she  does  we  must  ask  higher 
terms." 

*'  And  her  pana  is  evidently  a  gentleman," 
Miss  Barbara  adaed. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  man-servant  with 
the  diamond  ring,"  interposed  Adelaide,  some- 
what maliciously. 

"  With  one  so  young,"  wound  up  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle,  with  soft  didacticism,  "on  a  mind  so 
tender  and  so  plastic,  who  shall  say  what 
durable  and  valuable  impressions  may  not  be 
made?  How  many  chilaren  are  treated  with 
harshness  and  want  of  consideration ;  how  many 
have  been  set  down  as  dunces  and  idlers,  be- 
cause their  natures  have  not  been  understood ; 
because  their  capacities  have  not  been  discrimi- 
natingly ascertained ;  because  their  susceptibili- 
ties have  not  been  worked  upon ;  because  the 
responsive  chords  in  their  characters  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  judicious  fingers  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy " 

"There,  ma,  that  will  do,"  Miss  Adelaide 
broke  in,  with  a  shake  of  sadness  iu  her  voice ; 
"we're  talking  business,  and  don't  want  ex- 
tracts from  the  prospectus  at  supper-time.  The 
principal  stumbling-block  to  me,  dear  doctor,  is 
the  absence  of  references.  We  are,  you  know, 
so  very  exclusive." 

Exclusiveness  at  Ehododendron  House  meant 
this — ^and  it  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  signifi- 
cation at  five  hundred  boarding-schools— the 
Bunnycastles  bad  a  decided  objection  to  taking 
any  pupils  unless  they  were  perfectly  certain  of 
punctuality  in  the  receipt  of  quarterly  payments 
from  their  relatives  or  friends. 

"  Admitting  that  the  want  of  satisfactory  re- 
ferences is  a  serious  impediment,"  remarked  Mr. 
Drax,  with  his  discreetest  smile^  "  is  it  an  in- 
superable one  P" 

"It  may  have  been  a  loVe-match,"  suggested 
Adelaide. 

"  Or  a  scion  of  nobility,"  added  Celia. 

"  Or  one  against  whom  great  machinations 
have  been  formed,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bun- 
nycastle,  with  an  energy  unusual  to  one  of  her 
soft  and  sentimental  nature.    "When  you've 


kept  a  school  as  long  as  I  have,  girb,  you'll 
know  that  there  are,  as  the  doctor  says,  hun- 
dreds of  reasons  for  putting  a  little  bit  of  a 
child  away,  and  leaving  her  under  proper  care 
till  she's  grown  up.  i  think  we're  all  agreed  ? 
The  little  one  is  to  be  taken  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  chorused  the  three  maidens. 

"  You  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  saga- 
cious decision,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Drax. 

"  But  the  most  embarrassing  thing  of  all  is," 
Miss  Adelaide  resumed,  "that  she  is  to  oe  brought 
here  this  very  night.  We  expect  her  papa  every 
minute.  The  gentleman  with  the  diamond  ring — 
the  man-servant,  I  mean— said  they  mig>ht  be  as 
late  as  half-past  ten.  Only  fancy  a  visit,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  from  a  stranger  too,  at  Rho- 
dodendron House!  Such  a  tning  has  never 
happened  to  us  since  we  first  came  here.  And 
it  was  principally  for  that  reason,  doctor,  that  we 
asked  you  to  come.  We  wished,  iu  case  you 
advised  us  to  take  this  little  thing,  to  have  you 
here,  as  a  kind  of  witness,  as  it  were,  when  her 
papa  brought  her." 

"Perhaps  her  papa  wiU  object,"  remarked 
Barbara. 

"  To  what  ?  To  something  he  can't  see  any 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  can?"  retorted 
her  sister,  snappishly.  "Nothing  would  be 
likelier  than  his  objection  to  a  stranger  being 
present  if  his  object  is  to  secure  sccresy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  avoid 
the  slightest  unpleasantness." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  discreet 
apothecary.  "I  apprehend  your  meaning  in  a 
moment,  my  dear  young  lady.  You  wish  me  to 
be  a  witness,  but  an  invisible  one.  You  must 
receive  the  visitors  in  the  front  drawing-room. 
If  you  will  kindly  have  the  lamp  lighted  there,and 
leave  me  here  in  darkness  (and,  he  might  have 
added,  *  in  discretion'),  with  one  of  the  folding- 
doors  the  slightest  degree  in  the  world  on  the 
jar,  I  shall  be  an  auditor  to  all  that  passes,  and 
you  may  depend  on  my  adroitness  to  see  as  well 
as  hear." 

Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle  clapped  her  hands 
in  grave  appkuse  at  the  ai)othecary's  sugges- 
tion. Celia  regarded  him  with  eyes  of  favour. 
Barbara  smiled  upon  him.  Old  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle was  just  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  he 
would  take  just  one  little  drop  more  of  spirits- 
and-water  (although  I  am  certain  that  Drax,  in 
his  discretion,  would  have  refused),  when  the 
gate  bell  was  rung,  and,  a  moment  afterwards, 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  was  heard  crunch- 
ing the  gravel-walk  Defore  Rhododendron  House. 
The  lacSes  hurried  into  the  drawing-room.  A 
solemn  lamp  with  a  green  shade  round  it  was 
hastily  illumined;  and  presently  Pepper  an- 
nounced that  two  gentlemen,  with  a  little  child, 
requested  an  interview  with  Mrs.  and  the  Miss 
Bunnycastles. 

CHAPTEK  VI.     ULT  SITS  tJP  lATE. 

Fbancis  Blunt,  Esq.,  sometimes  called  Prank, 
but  familiarly  known  as  GrifOin,  entered  the 
scholastic  presence  with  the  assured  step  of  one 
who  felt  himself  among  those  ready  to  do  him 
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homage.  He  was  still  exquisitely  polite — ^in- 
deed, courting  \Yas  second  nature  to  Lim ;  but 
his  politeness  was  the  condescension  of  a  sove- 
reign among  his  subjects — of  the  Marquis  de 
Carabas  among  his  vassals. 

Mr.  Blunt  had  thrown  over  his  attire  of  the 
afternoon  a  long  ample  doak  of  circular  cut, 
deepW  faced  with  Tclvet,  and  made  of  the  finest 
broadcloth.  It  was  called  a  "  Spanish  "  cloak ; 
and  in  Spanish  I  am  afraid  the  eminent  Mr. 
Nugee,  the  tailor  who  had  made  it,  was  paid. 
Blunt  had  long  since  passed  into  that  state  of 
indebtedness  when  a  man  gets  credit  solely  on 
the  strength  of  his  already  owing  so  much. 

Close  upon  his  heels,  and  carrying  a  slight 
childish  form  wrapped  up  in  a  doak,  was  Mr. 
Blunt's  friend.  les;  he  was  his  friend — ^liis 
guide  and  philosopher  too,  although  to  the  world 
the  relation  in  wliich  he  stood  towards  the  man 
of  fashion  was  not  more  exdted  than  that  of  a 
▼alet  de  chambre.  Mr.  Blunt's  friend  was  hero 
and  valet  in  one,  and  looked  each  character 
equally  well. 


'In  his  way  he  was  as  exquisitely  dressed  as 
his  master.  It  is  difficult  to  make  anything 
remarkable  out  of  a  full  suit  of  glossy  black. 
You  must  needs  look,  in  generd,  either  like  a 
wdter,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  schoolmaster,  or  an 
undertaker.  The  friend  and  valet  of  Francis 
Blunt,  Esq.,  did  not  approach  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  types  of  humanity.  Mr.  Nugee 
made  the  coats  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  tiie 
master.  The  vdet's  coat  was  perfection.  It 
wasn't  a  body-coat,  and  it  wasn't  a  swdlow-tail 
— nay j  nor  a  frock,  nor  a  surtout,  nor  a  spenser, 
nor  a  shootine-jacket.  It  was  a  coat  with  which 
no  one  coula  quarrd.  It  had  the  slightest 
clericd  appearance,  just  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
the  sportmg  cut.  There  is  little  need  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  supplementary  garments  worn  by  Mr. 
Blunt's  friend.  That  incomparable  coat  disarmed 
all  ulterior  criticism,  and  would  have  compensated 
for  any  short-comings  in  the  remainder  of  the 
attire.  Such  short-comings,  however,  were  non- 
existent. Everything  came  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  A  delicate  appreciation  of  art  was 
shown  in  the  thin  brown  gdter  with  pearl  but- 
tons, that  showed  itself  between  the  termination 
of  the  pantdoon  and  the  foot  of  the  varnished 
boot.  A  refined  spirit  of  propriety  was  manifest 
in  the  narrow  shirt-collar,  and  the  quietly  folded 
scarf  of  black  ribbed  silk,  fastened  with  a  sub- 
dued cameo  representing  the  profile  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  Even  tiiat  diamond  ring  to  which 
Miss  Bunnycastle  had  called  attention,  large 
and  evidently  vduable  as  it  was,  had  nothing 
about  it  on  which  the  imputation  of  obtrusive- 
ness  or  vdnglory  could  be  fixed.  It  was  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  rarely 
brought  into  play. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  indi- 
vidud  for  whom  a  skilful  tailor  and  his  own 
delicacy  of  taste  had  done  so  much.  Nature 
had  been  partidly  kind,  but,  with  her  usual 
caprice,  here  and  there  hostile,  to  the  indlvidud. 
He  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  clean  limbed,  but 
all  the  powers  of  the  coat  were  needed — and 


they  nearly  but  not  entirely  succeeded — ^in  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  he  was  so  round-sliouldered 
as  to  be  almost  humpbacked.  Without  the  coat, 
he  would  have  been  Quasimodo ;  with  the  coat, 
he  was  ody  a  gentleman  who,  unfortunately, 
stooped  a  good  deal.  His  head  was  large,  but 
the  collar  of  that  in  vduable  coat  was  so  cut  as  to 
make  his  neck  sit  well  on  his  torso.  His  hair  was 
of  the  deepest  raven  black — blue  in  the  reflexions 
indeed — and,  had  it  had  its  own  way,  would  have 
grown  in  wildly  tufted  luxuriance.  But  from 
nape  to  temples  his  locks  had  been  sliom  to  inex- 
orable shortness ;  yet,  close  as  the  scissors  had 
fone,  vou  codd  tell  at  a  glance  that  a  forest  had 
een  there. 

In  the  whole  attitude  of  the  man  there  was 
repose,  concealed  strength,  abnegation  of  out- 
ward show.  Had  he  given  his  eyes  and  lips 
full  play,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
woula  have  been  terrible.  But,  vnth  rare  self- 
denid,  he  kept  his  eyelids  habitually  drawn 
down,  and  veiled  his  great,  flashing,  devouring 
orbs  with  the  yellow  nimbus  round  each  puoif. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  abstention  from  show,  nis 
lips,  naturally  full  and  pulpy,  were  under  in- 
flexible management,  and  were  kept  firmly  set 
together,  t^ot  half  the  world  knew  what  large, 
regular,  white  teeth  he  had.  He  sometimes 
smiled,  but  he  never  bit,  in  public.  There  was 
one  concedment  he  could  not,  or  had  not,  cared 
to 'make.  The  very  lar^,  bushy  black  eye- 
brows were  uutampered  with,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  laboured  amenity  of  his  physiognomy, 
gave  him  a  somewhat  forbidding  look.  Add  to 
this  that  his  complexion  was  dark,  but  so  far 
removed  from  sanguineous  hues  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  sallow,  and  that  on  each  cheek  he  wore  a 
short  closely-cropped  triangdar  whisker  strongly 
resembling  a  mutton-cutlet,  and  you  have  him 
complete. 

This  individud  was  Monsieur  Constant,  valet 
de  chambre  and  confidentid  factotum  to  Francis 
Blunt,  Esq.,  and  speakine  English  fluently  aud 
idiomaticiuly.  He  knew  ul  that  his  master  did; 
and  there  were  a  great  many  things  within  his, 
the  servant's  ken,  of  which  the  master  had 
not  the  slightest  idea.  Monsieur  Constant  sdd 
that  he  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  bien 
sonn6s,  which  means  that  he  might  have  been 
between  five-and-thirty  and  forty;  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  disbelieving  his  statement. 
Monsieur  Constant  came  from  Switzerland— 
from  one  of  the  cantons  bordering  upon  Itdy, 
I  should  opine,  to  judge  from  his  swarthy  com- 
plexion. I  believe  his  christian  name  was  Jean 
Baptiste.  Of  his  foreign  antecedents  he  was  reti- 
cent. His  English  antecedents  codd  be  known  to 
all  who  were  at  the  pains  to  inquire.  They  were 
enrolled  in  a  long  catalogue  of  distinguisiied 
service  with  the  British  aristocracy.  His  cha- 
racter, or  rather  his  characters,  were  stainless. 
He  had  been  the  Marchioness  of  Cceurdisart's 
courier.  He  had  vdeted  the  Duke  of  Pam- 
poster,  and  attended  on  his  son  and  heir,  tiie 
young  Marquis  of  Truffleton,  at  Oxford,  and 
throughout  the  grand  tour.  He  had  been  for 
a  short  time  groom  of  the  chambers  to  Lord 
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Boffborongh,  when  that  nobleman  was  ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  Griffin  Blunt  had  won  him  from 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  although  he  lost 
promotion,  if  not  caste,  b^  the  change,  the  valet 
clunff  with  strange  tenacity  to  his  new  master, 
in  whose  service  he  had  now  been  three  years. 
Master  and  man  alike  suited  each  other.  Each, 
perchance,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  played 
it  with  tranquil  skill.  Mr.  Blunt  declared  that 
his  man  Constant  was  unrivalled.  "None  of 
your  five-act  comedy  valets,"  he  would  say, 
*'  but  a  steady-going,  responsible  fellow,  who 
knows  his  busmess,  and  goes  about  it  without 
boring  you.  He's  a  proud  fellow  enough.  Sells 
my  old  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and  has  his  own  coats 
made  by  my  tailor.  Never  dresses  beycmd  his 
station,  however.  He  does  me  credit;  and, 
egad !  I  fancy  he  shares  in  it,  thouj^I  dare  say 
he's  got  much  more  money  than  I  have."  I 
fancy  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  had. 

As  for  the  Uiird  person  in  this  group,  poor 
little  Lily,  the  ^ild  was  placidly  slumbering  in 
the  folds  of  the  great  warm  shawl.  She  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep  in  the  hackney-coach,  and 
her  waking,  when  the  vehicle  stopped  at  Rhodo- 
dendron House,  was  but  for  a  moment.  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Baptiste  Constant  laid  her  gently 
down  in  the  state  arm-chair,  with  its  elaborately 
worked  anti-macassar:  sli^tly  to  the  horror 
of  Miss  Celia  Bunnycastle,  who  had  never 
seen  a  new  pupil  permitted  to  occupy  that 
imposing  throne  of  maroon-coloured  morocco, 
and  then  stood  respectfully  in  the  background, 
a  demure  smile  mantling  on  his  dark  face. 
Adelaide  Bunnycastle  admitted  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart  that  the  scene  was  emi- 
nently romantic.  It  was  like  Lara;  it  was 
like  the  Corsair;  it  was  like Thaddeos  of  War- 
saw. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Blunt  had  allowed  his  mantle 
to  drop  gently  from  his  shoulders,  and  accepted 
with  his  gracefuUest  bow  the  seat  offered  him  by 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  who  had  reserved  the  moreen 
morocco  fauteuil  for  his  reception,  but  had,  in 
stress  of  upholstery,  been  fain  to  fall  back  on  a 
high-back«l  chair  of  walnut  wood.  He  was 
overwhehning  in  compliments  and  apologies  for 
intruding  on  the  ladies  at  so  unseemly  an  hour; 
pleaded  stress  of  business,  and  an  imminent  de- 
parture for  foreign  parts. 

''Ah!  he's  l^n  abroad,  has  he?"  mused 
Mr.  Drax,  in  the  dark.  "The  man-servant's 
a  foreigner  too.  Let's  have  another  look  at 
him."  And  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  better 
view,  Mr.  Drax,  slightly  derogating  from  lus 
reputation  for  discretion,  onened  one  of  the 
doors  yet  a  little  and  a  little  more,  till  it 
creaked. 

Mr.  Blunt  started.  ''What  the  devil  is  that 
noise  ?"  he  asked,  with  an  abruptness  not  pre- 
cisely in  unison  with  the  tone  of  mellifluous 
suavity  he  had  adopted  a  moment  before. 

Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  no  time  to  be  shocked 
at  the  irreverence  of  the  stranger's  query.  She 
was  too  much  flurried  by  the  creaking  of  the 
door,  and  in  a  nervous  murmur  laid  the  blame 
of  the  occurrence  on  the  cat.  Mx,  Blunt  seemed 


perfectly  satisfied  when  the  grave,  respectful 
voice  of  Monsieur  Constant  gave  a  fresh  turn  to 
the  conversation. 

He  had  politely  declined  the  seat  offered  him 
by  the  youngest  Miss  Bunnycastle,  and  remained 
standing ;  but  now  advanced  a  couple  of  paces. 
"  Monsieur,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve/' 
he  saia,  "  has  brought  the  little  girl  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Monsieur  is 
ready  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon,  fifty  guineas, 
for  one  year's  board  and  education,  and  only 
requires  a  little  paper  of  receipt  undertaking 
that  no  further  demand  shall  be  made  upon  him 
until  a  year  is  past." 

"  We  don't  even  knoif  the  gentleman's  name 
if  we  made  such  a  demand,"  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
remarked,  with  a  smile.  "But  the  young  lady 
must  be  called  by  some  name  or  other." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  broke  in  the  dandy. 
"Call  her  Floris.    I'm  Mr.  Tloris." 

"Floris;  a  very  pretty  name  indeed,"  said 
Miss  Barbara,  wntin^  it  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.    "  And  her  christian  name  P" 

The  master  looked  uneasily  at  the  valet.  I 
think  he  had  forgotten  his  daughter's  name. 

"Lily/*  said  Monsieur  Constant,  thus  ap- 
pealed to. 

As  he  spoke,  the  child  woke  up  from  her 
sleep,  and  thinking  herself  called,  answered 
with  a  sob  that  she  was  "vay  tyde."  The 
sound  of  her  voice  was  a  signal  to  the  two 
younger  Miss  Bunnycastles  to  hasten  to  the 
arm-cnair,  to  unrol  the  little  one  from  her 
shawl,  to  kiss  her,  and  smooth  her  hair,  and 
fondle  her,  and  go  through  the  remainder  of  tiie 
etiquette  invariably  obs^ved  at  Rhododendron 
House  at  the  reception  of  a  new  pu^  of  tender 
a^e.  Not  that  ttie  Miss  Bunnycastles  were 
either  hypocritical  or  ill-natured.  They  were 
naturally  very  ^d  of  children,  but  they  saw  so 
manv,  and  so  much  of  them. 

T^e  reauirea  paper  was  duly  made  out,  and 
signed  by  Mrs.  Bunnycastle ;  and  Monsieur  Con- 
stant, aavancing  to  the  table,  resi)ectfuily  placed 
a  little  wash-lather  bag,  containing  fifty-two 
Dounds,  ten,  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmistress. 
Nothing  loth,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  proceeded  to 
count  it ;  and  even,  the  eyes  of  her  two  eldest 
daughters  twinkled  as  the  sovereigns  gave  out 
their  faint "  chink,  chink."  Barbara  Bunnycastle 
was  insensible  to  the  gold's  seductive  sound. 
Her  eyes  wandered  from  the  master  to  the 
valet,  and  her  soul  was  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration  for  both.  It  was  like  the  Cottagers 
of  Glenbumie.  It  was  like  the  Children  of  the 
Abbey.  It  grew  more  and  more  romantic  every 
moment. 

"There  is  only  one  little  thing  more,"  said 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  rather  hesitatingly.  "  Has — 
a — has  your — has  the  eentleman  (she  indi- 
cated Monsieur  Constant)  brought  the  young 
ladv's  boxes  r 

''What  boxes P"  asked  the  dandy,  with  a 
polite  stare. 

"  Her  clothes— her  linen,"  explained  all  the 
Bunnycastle  family  with  one  voice. 

Erands  Blunt,  Esq.,  looked  at  them,  generally. 
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in  blank  diacomposore.  He  tnmed  to  Monsieur 
Constant ;  bnt  that  retainer  shru^d  his  shonl- 
dcrs  as  thon|[h  it  were  beyond  his  province  or 
Lis  power  to  interfere. 

*  Confound  it !"  cried  the  dandy.  "  It's  very 
Texations ;  but  the  fact  is,  we'?e  foigotten  the 
clothes." 

''A  nice  affectionate  father/'  nmrmnred  Mr. 
Drax,  in  the  darL 

The  dilemma  was  perplexing,  but  not  irre- 
mediable. Monsieur  Constant  explained  that 
Monsieur  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  serve,  had 
left  Mademoiselle's  petit  trousseau  at  his  hotel 
in  London.  Woula  the  ladies  undertake  to 
procure  clothes  for  the  child,  if  a  sum  were  left 
in  advance,  sufficient  for  what  she  might  pro- 
bably  require  P  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  bowed  ner 
bead  in  gracious  approval  of  this  proposed. 
What  sum  would  be  requisite  P  Oh !  merely  a 
few  pounds.  The  valet  whispered  the  master. 
The  latter,  looking  anything  but  pleased,  but, 
from  a  purse  elegantly  embroidered  with  beads 
and  gold  thread,  took  out  a  couple  of  crisp  five- 
pound  notes,  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Bunnv- 
castle.  Then  he  rose,  suppressing  a  slight 
yawn,  saying  that  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock, 
and  that  he  had  detained  tne  ladies  an  uncon- 
scionablv  long  time. 

AH  the  women's  garments  rustled — for  they 
had  dressed  themselves  in  silk  attire,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  visit — as  he  made  his  reve- 
rence of  farewell.  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  profuse 
in  her  thanks,  and  protestations  of  solicitude 
for  Lily's  welfare.  The  young  hdies  chimed  in 
harmoniously. 

"  She  is  to  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
tbe  Church  of  Ei^land  P' 

"Of  course,  ot  course.  By  all  means;  eh. 
Constant  P" 

Monsieur  Constant  bowed  diplomatically,  as 
though  to  convey  that,  professing  as  he  might 
himself  a  different  creed,  he  had  the  profounoest 
respect  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  that  of 
the  ladies  before  him,  of  Monsieur  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  serve,  and  of  the  genteel 
classes  generally. 

"As  her  little  mind  expands,"  said  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle,  "  no  efforts  of  ours  shall  be  spared, 
not  only  to  instil  into  her  piety  and  virtne,  but 
tolaytne  foundation  of  clever  ornate  accom- 
p&hjnents ** 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  Mr.  Blunt  returned, 
rather  hastdr,  and  cutting  short  a  further  in- 
stalment of  the  paraphrased  prospectus ;  "  when 
she's  old  enougn,  of  course  she'll  learn  French 
and  drawing,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  And  dsmdng,"  suggested  the  valet,  in  a  low 
deeply  respectful  voice. 

Mr.  Blunt  started,  as  thou^^h  a  wasp  had 
stung  him.  When  he  spoke  a^am,  there  was  a 
Strang  dry  harshness  in  his  voice.  "Madam," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  schoolmistress  with  a 
sternness  unwonted  in  so  urbane  a  gentleman, 
"  I  do  not  want  my  daughter  to  learn  to  dance. 
Mind  that,  if  vou  please.  No  dancing  for  Miss 
Lily  Floris.  i  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  night." 


He  was  ping.  He  was  on  the  threshold, 
when  Monsieur  Constant  whispered  to  him : 

"Monsieur  has  forgotten  to  bid  adieu  tola 
petit*." 

Witli   his    usual   charming  grace,   he   im- 

Srinted  a  kiss  on  Lily's  brow.  The  little  one 
id  not  heed  him.  She  had  fallen  asleep  again. 
He  turned,  bowed,  and  touched  the  tips  of  all 
the  ladies'  fingers  in  succession.  He  was  im- 
rivalled  in  the  art  of  touchmg  your  hand,  with* 
out  shaking  it.  The  women's  garments  rustled 
a^ain  as  they  bent  in  eddying  curtseys.  Mon- 
sieur Constant  bestowed  a  bow  on  the  company, 
reverential  but  not  servile,  as  became  his  degree ; 
and  Pepper  ushered  the  two  to  the  door,  and 
they  went  away. 

The  first  thing  the  Bunnycasdes  did  when 
the  sound  of  the  hackney-coach  iHieels  had 
died  away,  was  to  bear  the  lamp  and  the 
money  into  the  back  parlour,  and  rejoin  the 
discreet  Mr.  Drax.  llien  they  proceeded  to 
count  the  fifty-two  sovereigns  and  a  half,  all 
over  again.  Then  they  examined  the  crisp 
bank-notes,  from  the  medallion  of  Britannia 
to  the  signature  of  Mr.  Henry  Hase.  Then 
they  turn^  to  the  backs  of  those  documents, 
scanning  the  much-blotted  dorsal  seribblings — 
the  worst  pens,  the  worst  ink,  and  the  wcnrst 
pothooks  and  hangers  in  the  world  always  seem 
called  into  play  for  the  endorsement  of  bank- 
notes— and  wondered  whether  "Blogg,"  who 
dated  from  Isleworth,  or  "  Cutchins  and  Co.," 
who  gave  their  address  in  Leather-lane,  or 
"C.J.  Gumby,"  who  seemingly  resided  at  Bow, 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mysterious 
strangers  who  had  just  faded  away  from  their 
ken,  leaving  a  little  child,  not  fpur  years  old,  a 
checked  woollen  shawl,  and  sixty  pounds  odd, 
sterling  money  of  this  realm,  behindJihem.  They 
could  make  nothing  of  the  notes,  however,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  were  genuine,  or  of  the 
gold,  save  that  it  chinked  cheerily,  or  of  either, 
save  that  the  money  looked  very  m'ce.  Then 
they  drew  breath,  and  interchanged  glances  of 
pleasiiig  perplexity. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Drax  who,  with  his  never- 
failing  discretion,  now  suggested  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  to  put  the  "  new  pupil  '^to 
bed,  as  she  had  come  a  long  way,  ana  must  be 
very  tired.  Poor  little  "new  pupil!"  The 
Bunni^castles  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 
Adelaide  acknowledged  with  a  smile  that  the 
little  body  had  quite  slipped  her  memory,  and, 
while  she  rang  the  bell  for  Pepper,  requested 
Barbara  to  fetch  the  child  from  the  dniwing- 
room. 

The  child  looked  up  when  she  was  brought 
into  the  cozy  back  pariour,  but  did  not  err. 
She  seemed  to  be  rather  relieved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  two  men  who  had  brought  her  to 
Rhododendron  House.  The  dandy's  resplendent 
attire  and  dazzling  teeth,  and  the  valef  s  coat, 
cameo,  and  smile,  nad  alike  failed  in  producing 
a  favourable  effect  on  her.  On  the  other  hano, 
while  she  submitted  to  be  patted  on  the  head 
by  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  and  severely  smiled  at  by 
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the  three  young  ladies,  she  took  very  kindly  to 
ill,  Drax,  an(C  coming  toddling  towards  him, 
essayed  to  climh  upon  his  knees,  stretching  for- 
ward one  of  her  plump  little  hands  as  thougjli 
she  desired  to  touch  iiis  discreet  and  mystic 
neckcloth. 

"  Ah !"  smiled  Mr.  Drax,  as  he  lifted  her  ujp 
and  imprinted  a  discreet  kiss  on  her  forehead, 
just  at  the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  She  won't  be 
so  very  fond  of  me  when  she  has  taken  half  the 
nasty  things  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  her.  Poor 
little  thing !  I  wonder  whether  she's  had  the 
measles  F" 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  her 
in  fond  anticipation,  as  though  mildly  gloating 
over  a  subject  who  was  to  conduce  to  the  en- 
largement of  his  professional  experience,  and  in 
the  increase  of  ms  quarterly  bills.  His  reverie 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  Pepper, 
who,  like  a  good-natured  woman  as  she  was, 
had  in  a  few  moments  stroked  Lily's  brown 
curls,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  chucked  her 
under  the  chin,  hoisted  her  up  in  her  arms,  and 
told  her  half  a  merry  story  about  a  little  girl  who 
was  always  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, much  beloved  by  all  the  angels. 

"This  is  Miss  Floris,  Miss  Lily  Ploris, 
Pepper,"  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  remarked,  with 
calm  dicnitv.  "  Her  papa,  who  is  goinff  abroad, 
was  obligea  to  bring  her  very  late.  What  beds 
are  there  vacant,  PeppCT  P" 

"There's  number  two,  in  the  first  room, 
mum,"  answered  the  domestic. 

"Among  the  elder  girls,"  interposed  Ade- 
laide ;  "  that  would  never  do.  They  never  go 
to  sleep  until  daybreak,  I  do  believe,  and  they  d 
(]^uestion  her  out  of  her  life  before  breakfast- 
time.  And  Mamselle,  though  it's  her  duty  not 
to  allow  them  to  talk,  is  just  as  bad  as  they 
are." 

"  There's  five  and  nine  in  the  second  room ; 
but  there's  no  mattress  on  five ;  and  as  for  nine, 
you  know,  mum " 

"  Well,  what  do  we  know  ?"  asked  Miss  Celia, 
sharply. 

"It's  the  bed  Miss  Kitty  died  in,"  Pepper 
returned,  with  an  effort. 

There  was  a  prejudice  in  Rhododendron 
House  a|];ainst  sleeping  in  the  bed  that  Kitty 
had  died  m. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle. 

"  Well,  where  are  we  to  put  her  ?"  Adelaide 
asked,  impatiently.  "  We  can't  keep  the  child 
up  all  nigut." 

Lilv  looked  remarkably  wide  awake,  and  as 
though  she  intended  to  remain  so.  She  was 
playing  with  the  ribbons  in  Pepper's  cap,  and 
apparently  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  continuance  of  that  amusement 
until  cockcrow.  As  for  Mr.  Drax,  his  discretion 
stood  him  in  good  stead  during  this  essentially 
domestic  conversation,  and  he  feigned  to  be 
immersed  in  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  the 
Missionary  Magazine  for  1829. 

"  Well,  if  you  please,  mum,"  Pepper  ventured 
to  represent,*"!  think  that  as  the  dear  little 


?irrs  so  young,  and  so  tired,  and  so  strange, 
'd  better  take  her  to  bed  with  me,  mum,  and 
then,  to-morrow,  jou  know,  mum,  you  can  see 
about  it." 

The  ladies  were  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
this  suggestion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 
And  then — it  being  now  fully  half-after  eleven 
o'clock — ^Lily  and  her  new  guardian  disappeared, 
and  the  discreet  Mr.  Drax  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mising to  call  in  on  the  morrow  afternoon,  in 
case  his  advice  should  be  needed. 

"  A  very  nice  girl  is  Barbara  Bunnycastle," 
said  Mr.  Drax,  softly  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
home  to  College-street.  "A  very  nice  girl, 
and  one  who  would  make  any  man's  home 
happy." 

Both  Adelaide  and  Barbara  dreamed  of  Mr. 
Drax. 


"MAKING  TEA"  IN  INDIA. 

The  journey  from  Calcutta  to  the  tea-growing 
districts  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  during  the  dry 
weather,  necessitates  a  visit  to  the  Soonderbunds 
— an  enormous  tract  of  desolate  jungle,  stretch- 
ing from  the  river  Hooghly,  on  tne  western  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Chittagong,  on  the  east, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles 
across,  and  intersected  with  innumerable  narrow 
streams,  the  various  outlets  of  the  Ganges.  This 
drearv  waste  of  country  is  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted property  of  tigers,  leopards,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  and  is  only  visited  occasionally  bv 
a  class  of  natives  calling  themselves  "wooa- 
cutters,"  who  constantly  fall  victims  to  these 
animals. 

While  steering  through  these  narrow  rivulets, 
herds  of  deer  feeding  on  the  edges  of  the  jungle 
attracted  our  attention,  the  more  so  as  they 
allowed  us  to  get  quite  close  to  them  before 
condescending  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  our 
steamer.  Had  we  been  disposed,  we  might  have 
shot  any  number  of  them,  but  it  being  consi- 
dered unadvisable  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  we  had  sufficient  humanity  to  leave  them 
in  peace.  We  were  bv  no  means  sorry  when 
we  steamed  clear  of  this  desolate  region,  and 
anchored  on  the  fifth  day  at  Koolneah,  the  first 
coaling  dep6t  after  leavmg  Calcutta.  The  after- 
noon of  the  ninth  dav  brought  us  to  Dacca,  and 
here  we  bade  farewell  to  our  steamer,  the  vessel 
being  ordered  to  return,  and  we  being  instructed 
to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  best  could  until 
another  arrived  to  take  us  on  to  Cachar. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  found  myself  comfort- 
ably housed.  A  ktter  of  introduction  in  England 
means  a  little  civility  when  you  deliver  your  cre- 
dentials, or,  at  most,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  while 
in  India  it  signifies  board,  lodging,  and  every  com- 
fort and  attention  that  it  is  possible  to  offer.  I 
have  reason  to  speak  favourably  of  Indian  hos- 
pitality, for  I  was  detained  at  Dacca  upwards  of 
three  weeks,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
was  entei-tained  by  people  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before  in  my  life.  Much  has  been  written  and 
said  concerning  the  arrogance  of  Indian  officials. 
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both  in  their  public  and  private  character,  but 
mj  experience  has  shown  me  that  no  class  of 
men  deserve  the  epithet  less.  Now  that  the 
conntry  is  being  opened  up  by  railways  in  every 
direction,  and  travelling  has  become  no  lonprer  a 
matter  of  danger  and  difficulty,  all  classes,  official 
and  uon-official,  are  compelled  to  be  more  cau- 
tious concerning  whom  they  invite  to  take  up  a 
residence  in  their  homes ;  for  many  cases  have 
occurred  of  late  years,  of  hospitality  having  been 
abused  by  adventurers,  and  unlucky  hosts  sorely 
victimised. 

When  the  steamer  arrived  that  was  to  convey 
us  to  Cachar,  we  were  by  no  means  pleased  to 
find  that  she  had  in  tow  two  large  barges,  termed 
"flats,"  loaded  with  several  hundred  Coolies  for 
the  tea  plantations. 

The  horrors  of  a  slave  ship  are  familiar  enough, 
and  in  attempting  to  descnbe  the  position  of  tne 
poor  wretches  who  were  crowded  into  these 
Darges — ^men,  women,  and  children  indiscrimi- 
nately— without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  I  shall  put 
forward  no  statement  that  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. Soon  after  we  left  Dacca,  cholera  broke 
out  amongst  these  miserable  creatures,  and  in 
less  than  three  days  we  consigned  several  bodies 
to  the  river.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  I  take 
the  reader  back  to  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  system  of  Coolie  emigration  to 
the  tea  districts  of  Assam  and  Cachar  was  car- 
ried on  only  twelve  months  ago. 

The  enormous  demand  for  labour  in  those 
provinces  necessitated  the  establishment  in  Cal- 
cutta of  private  emigration  agents ;  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  contracted  for  like 
cattle,  at  so  much  per  head,  the  contractors 
receiving  from  the  tea-planters  a  certain  sum 
for  every  individual  landed  on  their  phmtations, 
as  weU  as  for  those  who  died  on  tne  passage. 
The  result  of  this  human  traffic  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  an  amount  of  dishonesty 
and  cruelty  as  disgraceful  and  repugnant  as  the 
African  slave  trade  itself.  It  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  contractors  how  many  died 
during  the  three  weeks'  passage  to  Cachar  or 
Assam,  since  they  received  so  much  per  head 
for  all  those  that  quitted  Calcutta.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  old  men  and  women,  whose 
lives  might  be  reckoned  in  days,  and  even 
hours,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the 
diseased,  were  crammed  pell-mell  into  these 
barges,  to  infect  men,  women,  and  children  who, 
when  they  left  Calcutta,  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health.  Previous  to  embarkation  they 
were  collected  at  certain  dep6ts,  where,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  government  official  well 
known  and  respected  throughout  India,  and  wiio 
has  lately  pubhshed  an  interesting  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  "these  unfortunate  creatures 
were  located  in  places,  thp  pestilential  vapours 
of  which,  generated  by  the  ordure  and  filth  with 
which  they  were  filled,  were  deadly  to  human 
life.  Many  contracted  the  germs  of  distemper 
and  disease,  and  in  this  state  were  placed  in 
ganjp  on  board  boats  to  be  sent  to  their  final 
destination.  Here,  crowded  and  huddled  to- 
gether, and  compelled  to  live  in  a  state  of  un- 


cleanness  revolting  to  human  nature,  as  might 
be  expected  cholera  and  other  malignant  diseases 
broke  out  with  fearful  effect.  In  some  instances, 
ten  per  cent  of  these  wretched  victims  were  car- 
ried off  in  as  many  days.  In  others,  the  mor- 
tality reached  to  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  in  a 
three  weeks'  voyage." 

That  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  exag- 
geration in  this  description  I  am  confident,  for 
I  have  by  me  notes  taken  during  our  journey 
from  Dacca  to  Cachar  on  board  the  Thomas 
Brassey — a  voyage  which  lasted  only  ten  days — 
and  I  find  not  only  numerous  deaths  recorded 
amongst  the  Coolies  from  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  but  also  the  fact  mentioned,  that 
"  among  the  number  are  several  suffering  from 
elephantiasis,  three  totally  blind,  others  unable 
to  walk  except  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  and 
one  who  has  had  his  right  hand  amputated — a 
valuable  addition,  certainly,  to  a  tea  plantation.'^ 
It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  becomes  of  these 
useless  creatures  P  The  reply  is,  that  they  are 
turned  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
can. 

When  we  landed  at  Cachar,  a  dispute  arose 
between  some  of  the  planters  to  whom  the 
Coolies  were  consigned  and  the  captain  of  the 
Thomas  Brassey ;  the  planters  contending  that 
they  had  received  no  advice  concerning  such  a 
large  batch,  and  refusing  to  take  overcharge  of 
more  than  the  number  they  supposed  themselves 
entitled  to  ;  the  captain  of  the  steamer  in- 
sisting that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
leave  his  vessel  at  once,  as  he  had  performed  the 
contract  he  had  undertaken  of  bringing  them  to 
Cachar,  and  that  he  would  not  fumisn  a  meal 
for  them  after  the  anchor  had  dropped.  They 
were  all  accordingly  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  When  we  left  Cachar,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, many  of  them  were  still  there,  without 
shelter  of  an^  description,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  starved  if  it  had  not  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  few  government  officials,  who  supplied 
them  with  means  of  subsistence  from  their  own 
private  purses.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  every  Coolie 
would  have '  been  greedily  snatched  up,  and 
doubtless  they  would  have  oeen  if  the  emaciated 
countenances  and  wasted  limbs  of  those  that  re- 
mained had  not  unmistakably  given  warning 
that  death  had  set  his  seal  upon  them. 

To  corroborate  what  I  have  stated  concerning 
the  transmission  of  Coolies  from  Calcutta  to  the 
tea-growing  districts,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts 
from  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen appointed  by  the  !Bengal  government  ta 
inquire  into  the  system. 

The  opinion  at  which  they  arrived  was,  that 
"  Coolies  were  shipped  in  large  batches  without 
any  arrangement  to  secure  order  and  cleanliness; 
that  uncooked  food  was  issued  without  cooks 
to  prepare  it;  that  the  medical  charge  of  the 
Coolies  in  many  cases  were  left  to  ignorant 
Chuprassies,  who  were  entrusted  with  small 
supplies  of  medicine,  with  the  uses  of  which 
they  were,  of  course,  as  ignorant  as  the  men  to 
whom  they  administered  it/'  and  that  ''labourers 
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were  embarked  in  some  instances  almost  in  a 
dying  state."  The  committee  found  that  the 
supply  of  Coolies  was  an  ordinary  commercial 
transaction  between  a  native  contractor  and  the 
planter,  "all  parties  considering  their  duty  and 
responsibility  discharged  when  the  living  were 
landed  and  the  cost  of  tlie  dead  adjusted." 
They  also  found  that  "after  the  CJooIies  had 
been  inspected  by  the  planter's  agent  in  Cal- 
cutta, that  feeble  and  sickly  persons  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  healthy  men  accepted  and 
passed." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  affairs, 
discreditable  alike  to  the  government  and  to 
the  planters,  has  been  stopped.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Bengal  government  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  those  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  to  adopt  a  systematic  and 
honest  coarse  of  proceeding  in  the  importation 
of  labour  from  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India; 
for  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  on  the  20th  January,  1860, 
wrote:  "It  is  not  for  the  government,  but  for 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  tea  planta- 
tions of  Assam,  to  apply  themselves  to  Uiis  as 
to  other  requirements  of  their  position.''  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  government  considered  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  but 
nothing -can  exonerate  them  for  allowing  the 
emi^tion  system  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
African  slave  trade. 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  "  smiling  tea-gardens" 
of  Cachar  I  had  long  looked  forward  to,  and  on 
the  day  after  our  arrival  in  the  district, 
the  kindness  of  one  of  the  planters  enabled 
me  to  ^tify  my  curiosity.  As  the  country 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station  was 
nearly  entirelv  under  water,  we  started  on  our 
elepMnt  for  the  plantation,  and  after  two  hours 
of  jolting  arrived  at  a  very  comfortably-built 
bungalow.  I  was  astonished  when  ushered  into 
its  comfortable  and  elegantly  furnished  rooms. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  valuable  prints, 
the  furniture  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  of  the 
latest  pattern ;  baskets  containing  exquisite  or- 
chids were  suspended  from  the  three  centre 
arches  which  divided  the  sitting^  from  the  dining 
room ;  a  firoadwood's  grand  piano  and  a  harp 
occupied  one  comst;  handsome  cases  well 
stocked  with  books,  vases  of  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  Bel- 
gravian  drawing-room,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment. 

"  I  see,"  said  my  friend  the  planter,  noticing 
my  look  of  astonishment,  *'you  expected  to 
find  us  established  in  a  sort  of  barn,  with  nothing 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  around  us; 
but  my  rule  is,  wherever  I  go,  to  make  my- 
self comfortable."  And,  certainly,  things  looked 
Hke  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  that 
the  isolation  of  a  tea-planter's  life  might  be 
made  very  endurable,  though  it  is  right  to  state 
that  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  afford  to  fare 
as  sumptuously  as  my  friend,  or  who  is  blessed 
with  such  a  helpmate  to  cheer  the  monotony  of 
such  an  existence. 

Before  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  he  initiated 


me  into  what  he  called  "the  secrets  of  his 
den."  The  den  consisted  of  a  room  hung  round 
with  hunting  trophies,  spears,  guns,  sporting 
prints,  and  meerschaum  pipes.  In  the  centre 
was  an  office-table  covered  with  letters  and 
papers ;  and  in  front  of  the  window  was  a  most 
luxurious  rocking-sofa.  This  "den,"  he  in- 
formed me,  was  sacred ;  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  it  unless  by  special  invitation,  except  a 
very  large  kangaroo  dog,  who  appeared  to  con- 
sider the  apartment  as  much  his  prooeriy  as  his 
master's,  and  who  exhibited  m6st  oisagreeable 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  at  my  intrusion. 

Breakfast  over,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
gardens,  the  various  worxhouses,  and  the  village 
where  the  people  belonging  to  the  plantation 
resided.  Tne  general  appearance  of  a  tea- 
garden  may  be  described  in  few  words.  It  is 
exactly  like  several  acres  of  gooseberry-bushes 
laid  out  in  rows,  the  shrube  planted  a  few 
feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  about  five  feet 
in  height,  and  from  five  to  six  in  diameter. 
The  tea-plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  Assam  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  is  pecuUarly  hardy, 
and  the  higher  the  altitude  at  which  it  grows 
the  more  iragrant  and  delicate  its  flavour.  A 
ridi  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere  with  consider- 
able heat,  are  conducive  to  luxuriant  crops  and 
a  tea  of  the  greatest  strength ;  while  a  light, 
though  not  poor,  soil,  a  temperate  dimate,  and 
a  moderate  elevation,  are  more  favourable  to 
average  crops  of  the  finest  or  most  delicately- 
flavoured  teas. 

The  cultivation  and  general  treatment  of  the 
plant  in  India  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  China; 
the  ^vemment  having,  in  184:2,  imported 
experienced  Chinese  cidtivators,  manipulators, 
and  manufacturers,  to  superintend  and  teach  the 
various  processes.  The  tea  of  Assam  and 
Cachar  is  as  good  as,  ii  not  better  than,  the 
ordinary  tea  exported  from  China^  and  is  free 
from  the  obnoxious  colouring  matter  (indigo,  I 
believe)  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  look  inviting  when  packed  for  the 
European  market  The  tea-gardens  are  generally 
formed  on  undulating  country.  In  Assam  and 
Cachar,  owinf  to  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  during  tne  year,  they  do  not  require  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
moisture  of  these  districts,  the  produce  of  tea 
is  more  abundant  and  luxuriant  than  in  any 
district  of  the  same  size  in  the  best  parts  of 
China. 

From  the  gardens  we  went  to  visit  the  work- 
houses and  godowns,  and  found  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  engaged  in  the  manipula- 
tion and  manufacture  of  the  leaves.  I  cannot 
describe  the  various  processes  from  the  time 
the  leaf  is  plucked  until  it  is  packed  for  ex- 
portation, and  stowed  away  in  large  dry  go- 
downs  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from 
Calcutta,  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
and  my  object  is  rather  to  tJaord  a  casual  glance 
at  a  planter's  life  and  habits,  and  the  estate  over 
whicQ  he  reigns  supreme,  than  to  dive  into  de- 
tails of  the  aetual  culture  and  manufacture  of 
the  tearplant. 
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HaviDg  described  the  system  of  Coolie  emigrar 
Hon,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  a  few  words  touching 
the  treatment  of  the  Coolie  after  he  becomes 
the  property  of  the  planter.  The  word  "pro- 
pertj'*  may  possibly  be  objected  to  as  savour- 
ing too  much  of  American  slayery,  but  is  really 
the  right  word  to  use,  for  he  does  become  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  property  of  the 
planter,  and  considers  himself  so.  it  is  true 
that  he  may  throw  up  employment  at  any 
moment  and  take  his  departure,  attended  by 
his  wife  and  family,  if  he  be  a  married  man; 
but  the  question  is  where  he  can  go  to.  He 
is  in  a  strange  land  among  a  strange  people, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  his  own  home,  and 
without  means  of  transit  even  if  he  have  the 
money;  and  he  therefore — very  wisely  in  my 
opinion — regards  himself  as  part  of  the  property 
of  the  estate. 

JjDL  e(»npany  with  my  friend  I  visited  the 
village,  whjch  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
bun^ow.  Anything  neater,  eleanei^  or  more 
comfortable,  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  I  am 
aware  that  the  plantation  1  visited  was  a  model 
one,  and  that  to  the  lady,  who  shared  the  solitary 
life  of  my  friend,  must  be  accorded  a  large  share  of 
praise  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  everything 
on  the  estate  was  conducted,  still  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  tea-planters  are 
as  kind  and  generous  to  their  dependents  as 
they  are  hospitable  to  any  Europeans  who  may 
casually  break  in  upon  their  loneliness.  The 
Coolies,  and  indeed  the  Europeans  both  male 
and  female,  suffer  very  much  throug^bout  the 
rainy  season  from  leech-bites.  My  friend  was 
much  amused  at  the  state  of  nervousness 
I  was  in  during  my  visit  on  account  of  these 
troublesome  creatures.  Being*  armed  with  boots 
op  to  the  thigh,  he  walked  alon^  through  the 
thick  jungly  grass  with  impumty:  wnile  I, 
before  many  minutes,  found  myself  attacked 
by  several  leeches  that  had  crawled  up  my 
trousers  and  into  my  boots,  and  fastened  them- 
selves upon  my  unlucky  legs  with  a  vicious- 
ness  that  was  perfectly  appaUing.  No  sooner 
had  I  dislodged  one,  than  anotner  fixed  itself 
upon  me,  until,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  and  protection  in  a 
pair  of  "  planter's  boots."  ITie  bite  of  a  Cachar 
leech  is  far  from  pleasant :  it  causes  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  great  amount  of  irritation;  and 
one  lady  I  met,  the  wife  of  a  planter,  was  or- 
dered home  to  England  on  account  of  severe 
illness  solely  caused  by  the  bites  of  these 
creatures. 

On  my  return  to  the  station  of  Cachar,  while 
crossing  a  large  plain,  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
some  forty  individuals,  Europeans  and  natives, 
mounted  upon  small,  stout  ponies,  and  armed 
with  long  neavy  clu^,  apparently  engaged  in 
desperate  conflict.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of 
the  affray,  1  was  informed  that  they  were  play- 
ing hocasj :  a  more  novel  and  dangerous  piece 
of  amusement  I  never  witnessed.  However, 
both  planters  and  natives,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  blows  and  falls  they  received,  appear- 
ing to    be   enjoying   themselves   excessively. 


in  a  weak  moment  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
inveigled  into  the  mM^e.  I  found  myself 
unhorsed  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
but,  though  in  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage,  not 
one  of  the  ponies  injured  me  with  his  noofs : 
all  being  taught  adroitly  to  avoid  treading 
upon  a  fallen  opponent.  The  exercise  is  very 
healthy  and  exciting,  but  needs  considerable 
practice,  pluck,  and  perseverance.  This  novel 
method  of  playing  hockey  is  a  very  favourite 
amusement  in  Cachar,  and  the  planters  assemble 
from  miles  round,  on  certain  days,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  in  it. 

The  amount  of  nominal  capital  represented 
by  the  tea  companies  in  Bengal  up  to  last 
November,  according  to  the  Calcutta  Money 
Market  Circular,  was  two  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  this  enormous  sum  two 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been 
called  for.  It  is  intended  that  all  the  capittd  shall 
be  paid  up  within  a  limited  period,  ana  the  calls 
are.  spread  over  intervals  of  three  months.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  Calcutta  money 
market  has  become  seriously  affected.  The 
Bank  of  Ben^  raised  its  rate  of  interest  three 
per  cent  within  a  month,  and  the  current  rate, 
when  the  last  mail  left,  was  twelve  per  cent ;  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent  had  been  paid  for  ac- 
commodations to  enable  shareholders  to  meet 
their  calls.  This  state  of  the  money  market  is 
likely  to  continue  until  the  full  amount  of  sub- 
stantial capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
tea  has  been  provided.  Notwithstanding  this 
extreme  and  sudden  pressure,  shares  in  tea 
companies  have  not  depreciated  to  any  serious 
extent  in  Calcutta.  A  parcel  were  thrown  upon 
the  mari^et  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by 
public  auction  at  fifty  per  cent  premium ! 
This  of  itself  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  sound- 
ness of  this  new  and  wonderful  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

Besides  the  immense  number  of  companies 
started  within  the  last  five  years  in  Lidia, 
there  are  several  companies  established  in  Lon- 
don for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  shares  in 
all  are  a  favourable  security  with  the  investing 
public. 

When  the  Honourable  Mr.  Beadon  became 
governor  of  Bengal,  his  first  act  was  to  visit 
the  provinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar.  Ad- 
dressmg  the  European  and  native  gentry  of 
Dibrooghur,  he  said:  ''It  has  always  been 
the  first  aim  of  the  British  govemmeDt,  on  the 
occupation  of  a  province,  to  give  security  of 
life  and  prosperity  to  all,  and  to  ensure  to  every 
man  his  just  rights.  These  are  the  very  ele- 
ments of  civilisation  and  prosperity.  That  in 
this  district  the  government  has  been  successful 
in  accomplishing  this  end,  is  evident  from  the 
increase  of  wealth,  revenue,  and  population; 
from  the  clearance  of  many  thousand  acres  of 
forest ;  from  the  contented  appearance  of  the 
people ;  and  from  the  existence  of  this  thriving 
town  and  station  in  a  spot  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  voice  of  man  was  not  heard." 

Surely  after  such  words  as  these,  the  strangers 
who  are  brought  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
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own  homes,  to  assist  in  developing  the  resonrces 
of  this  wonderful  coniitry  of  India,  may  justly 
look  for  encouragement  and  protection. 


POmr  BLANK. 

You  complain  that  I  am  narrow. 

Going  straightly  to  my  aim : 
Will  you  quarrel  with  the  arrow 

For  the  same? 

Many  a  Utter  word  hast  thou : 

"  Pedant,"  **  bigot."  Keep  thy  blame 

While  that  sword,  and  nail,  and  plongh 
Are  the  same. 

I  would  cleave  my  world-path  cleanly 

With  an  axe',  a  razor'  edge  ; 
Drive  my  truth  through,  not  more  meanly 

Than  a  wedge. 

Far  is  wide,  though  force  is  narrow : 

Look  straight  to  thy  aim  ! 
Crystal,  bud,  and  flame,  and  arrow, 

Are  the  same. 


THE  BLACK  ART  IN  GRUMBLBTON. 

In  my  rural  parish  of  Grumbleton,  there  are 
many  superstitious  usages,  politely  supposed  to 
be  obsolete,  but  in  full  force  and  full  swing  none 
the  less. 

A  musty  remnant  of  hard-baked  loaf — such  a 
loaf  as,  when  it  was  new,  no  baker  could  have 
sold,  and  any  beggar  to  whom  it  might  have 
been  given  would  have  thrown  to  the  rats  iu 
the  gutter — hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  one  of  our 
"models." 

The  invalid  woman,  a  very  spectre  in  a  shroud 
of  rags  and  wretchedness,  will  tell  us  the  use  of 
it.  Baked  on  Good  Friday,  with  a  few  remarks 
and  mysteries  by  way  of  incantation  and  charm, 
it  is  all  that  remains  of  *'  the  sovereign  cure.'' 
At  all  events,  the  cure  has  not  been  complete  in 
this  case.  The  invalid  always  feels  the  better 
for  a  little  bit  of  it,  but  must  husband  it  with 
great  care,  because  it  will  be  months  ![)efore 
Good  Friday  comes  again,  and  if  the  charm 
were  eaten  up,  what  help  could  she  have  but 
the  doctor's,  aud  the  doctor — only  look  at  her — 
has  never  done  her  any  good. 

Now  that  confidence  is  established  between 
us,  I  hear  also  of  a  "sovereign  cure"  for 
toothache,  which  has  made  Grumbleton  almost 
independent  of  the  dentist.  It  appears  that  we 
have  a  wise  woman  among  us,  who  can  remove 
the  pain  without  touching  the  tooth.  The 
patient  goes  himself,  or,  if  ne  is  too  ill,  sends  a 
messenger  asking  relief.  About  the  time  tha^ 
the  messenger  finds  the  witch  doctress,  and  even 
before  he  tells  her  his  business,  the  pain  ceases. 
If  the  sufferer  visits  her  in  person,  words  as 
mysterious  to  Mm  as  "  Propria  qusB  maribus " 
are  pronounced  solemnly,  and  thrice  repeated, 
after  which  he  experiences  the  blessing  of  faith 
in  the  black  art. 

Although  the  enchantress  has  great  power  in 


Grumbleton,  it  is  a  power  not  to  be  obtained  or 
bought  by  money.  Money  would  kill  her  charms, 
and,  so  1  am  informed,  destroy  her  power. 

While  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Zadkiei  possess  the 
confidence  of  persons  belonging  to  educated 
classes,  and  while  the  law  forbids  us  to  call 
such  personages  by  the  little  simple  name  that 
is  their  due,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
Grumbleton  may  become  a  resort  of  persons  of 
fashion  suffering  from  toothache,  and  may  grow, 
thanks  to  our  wise  woman,  into  a  Spa  that  shall 
mi^e  all  the  dentists  grind  their  teeth  to  the 
gums  for  vexation.  And  couldn't  we  bake  loaves 
enough  on  Good  Friday  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion! 

Catkins  is  now  a  highly  respectable  young 
man,  though  I  have  known  him  to  be  otherwise. 
He  has  a  young  wi^e  and  one  child,  and  lives  in 
another  of  our  "  models."  The  child  was  lately 
taken  ill,  so  Catkins  tells  me,  and  adds  that  "  no 
doctors,  neither  parish  nor  'firmary,  can  cure 
him." 

I  answer,  that  with  a  mother's  care  and  nurs- 
ing the  child  may  outgrow  the  disease. 

"There  is  a  quicker  way,"  he  replies,  mys- 
teriously, "  if  it  wam't  for  a  difficulty  we  are 
afraid  of." 

He  is  going  to  take  the  child  some  fine  morn- 
ing, before  lon^,  at  sunrise,  to  a  young  ash  sap- 
ling hard  b^.  The  sapling  is  to  be  split.  The  child 
is  to  be  stripped.  Catkins  is  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  the  split  parts  of  the  sapling  far  enough 
asunder  to  allow  his  infant  to  be  passed  between 
them  by  the  wise  woman,  while  she  repeats 
mysterious  words,  which  either  he  does  not 
know,  or  he  dares  not  communicate.  After  this 
is  done,  the  sapUng  will  be  carefully  bound  to- 
gether, and  its  wound  will  be  plastered  with 
mud  and  clay.  If  the  tree  grows,  the  child 
certainly  recovers ;  if  it  dies,  or  is  cut  down, 
the  disease  returns,  and  will  remain  for  life. 
"  Aud  here,"  says  Catkins,  "  is  the  deuce  of  it 
all.  All  the  sticks  in  these  parts  is  wanted  for 
hop-poles  every  ten  or  twelve  year,  and  the  cure 
is  never  safe,  because  folks  won't  let  'em  be  and 
grow  into  timber." 

"How  can  you  believe  such  nonsense,  James 
Catkins  P" 

**  I  doan't  say  I  do  believe  it  exactly ;  it's  a 
'speriment.  If  Polly  gets  better,  I  believe  it ; 
if  the  tree  lives  ana  she  doan't,  I  shouldn't 
believe  it  no  more  nor  nothin'  at  all." 

It  further  appears  that  Catkins  is  sufferings 
from  a  similar  complaint,  and  he  has  more  than 
half  a  mind — at  all  events,  his  old  mother  ad- 
vises him — to  undergo  the  same  process,  but 
then  he  adds,  as  I  turn  away  in  disgust,  "it's 
cutting  down  them  hop-poles  that's  the  mischief 
of  it.'^ 

Here,  again,  is  another  very  respectable  trades- 
woman, who  has  lost  the  middle  finger  of  her 
right  hand.  There  was  a  swelling.  The  medical 
man  wished  to  remove  the  top  to  save  the  rest, 
and  so  she  was  persuaded  to  discard  the  skill  of 
the  doctor  for  the  charms  of  the  witch.  Not- 
withstanding fomentations  and  poultices,  which 
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doabtless  did  some  good,  the  wise  woman  in  her 
wisdom  condemned  the  patient  to  many  days  and 
nights  of  agony,  while  portions  of  the  bone 
came  away  in  little  white  rings.  She  hadn't 
enough  &itb,  so  they  told  her,  but  at  last  the 
finfj^r  healed  with  a  huge  mis-shapen  stump,  a 
fitting  finger-post  of  Grumbletonian  supersti- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  such  cases  are 
faihires,  and  that  the  patients  are  worse  off  than 
before,  the  answer  is  ready — ^it  does  as  much 
eood  as  doctoring,  while  it  costs  nothing.  Me- 
dical men  cannot  tell  how  cases  may  go,  even 
when  they  have  unlimited  control  over  them. 
Why  exclude  aid  so  easilj  attainable,  which  does 
not  prevent  you  from  using  the  regular  medical 
or  regular  quack  remedies  r 

The  enchantress,  however,  does  not  always 
come  off  with  flying  colours.  A  case  of  rheu- 
matic fever  did  not  receive  her  especial  sympathy 
and  help,  and  the  patient  was  informed  that  the 
wise  woman  had  bewitched  her.  In  order  to  be 
set  free  from  her  "  thrall,"  the  daughter  of  the 
sick  person,  watching  her  opportunity,  one  dav 
rushed  upon  the  witcu  and  contrived  to  scratdbi 
her  with  a  brass  pin  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist.  By  drawmg  blood,  the  spell  of  witch- 
craft was  removed,  but,  for  some  other  unknown 
reason,  the  patient  did  not  live  long  after- 
wards. 

When  anybody's  cow  is  sick  in  Grumbleton, 
instead  of  sending  to  the  veterinary  sui^on,  we 
iiave  a  charm  in  a  sealed  paper  from  a  ''  great 
medicine  "  in  an  adjoining  village.  The  charm 
is  fastened  on  the  part  wectedi,  and  if  the  cow 
does  not  recover,  she  is  judged  unworthy  to  live, 
and  is  forthwith  sent  to  the  butcher. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  art  in  Grumbleton  as 
re^urds  the  health  of  man  and  beast,  and  can  we 
not  also  boast  of  an  equal  power  that  is  exerted 
on  occasion  in  support  of  law  and  order,  a  power 
which,  fully  developed,  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  superseding  our  police.  The  other  day 
there  was  a  robbery  from  one  of  the  cottages  of 
a  few  shillings  and  a  piece  of  bacon.  Recourse 
was  immediately  had,  not  to  the  nearest  police- 
man, but  to  tue  wise  woman  aforesaid,  and 
with  the  happiest  results,  as  will  immediately 
I4>pear. 

It  was 
lage  that 

the  case,  remarked  that  she  "  knew  it  afore." 
She  knew  who  was  the  thief.  And  here,  all 
Grumbleton  trembled ;  but  we  breathed  freely 
again  on  learning  that  *'  it  was  nobody  belonging 
to  the  parish.'' 

"  Would  the  property  be  recovered  ?"  was  the 
next  question.  ''  That  would  depend,"  was  the 
replv,  "  upon  the  thief.  If  he  wished  the  bacon 
to  choke  him,  or  what  he  had  already  eaten,  as 
well  as  the  mone^,  to  bring  upon  him  a  disorder, 
compared  to  which  Berod's  disease  was  a  trifle, 
he  would  continue  obstinate.  But  she  would 
consult  her  oracle,  and  an  answer  would  then  be 
returned  to  her,  which  she  would  repeat,  if  per- 
mitted." Two  or  three  days  were  purposely 
suffered  to  elapse,  and,  before  they  were  over. 


quickly  circulated  throughout  the  vil- 
the  wise  woman,  on  being  informed  of 


the  owners  of  the  lost  property  were  informed 
that,  on  a  certain  night,  it  would  be  restored, 
and  would  be  found  lying  on  a  stone  near  the 
cottage.  Huge  imprecations,  however,  were 
denounced,  among  which  blindness  by  lightning 
was  almost  a  trifle,  so  terrible  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  curse,  on  all  who  should  dare  to  be 
present,  or  so  much  as  stir  out  of  doors  on  the 
evening  of  the  mysterious  restitution. 

All  Grumblbton  kept  at  home  that  night,  nor 
dared  so  much  as  to  peep  through  the  leyhole. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  tne  property  was  safely  re- 
stored, to  the  joy  of  all  Grumbleton,  and  to  the 
great  honour  and  renown  of  the  wise  woman 
thereof. 

But,  let  me  do  Grumbleton  justice.  How- 
ever bad  we  may  be,  in  some  respects,  none 
of  us  care  about  ghosts.  In  this  respect,  we 
can  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  part  of 
England.  I  have  known  a  stout  Yorkshireman 
not  easy  in  his  mind  at  the  thought  of  passing 
throagh  a  churchyard  on  his  way  home  at  night, 
lest,  as  he  candidly  admitted,  the  spirits  of  one 
or  two  old  fogies  he  never  cared  two  straws  for 
when  in  the  oody,  should  "play  him  some  un- 
chaney  prank  now  that  they  had  got  into  free 
space."  I  remember  a  Cumberland  minister 
not  proof— good  men,  I  suppose,  have  their 
weak  points — against  horrible  anecdotes,  cur- 
rent in  the  neighbourhood,  of  misfortunes  to 
those  who  did  not  make  the  best  of  their  way, 
even  like  Tam  O'Shanter,  across  a  bridge  some 
half  mile  distant;  and  I  know  the  boys  who 
huddled  together  under  the  hedge,  and  managed 
some  ghostly  howls,  which  by  no  means  re- 
tarded his  pace  as  he  ran  to  cross  running  water. 
Worthy  man,  he  has  no  malice  in  him,  for  he 
has  had  opportunities  enough  of  repaying  his 
tormentors  in  kind,  for  it  is  long  since  he  was 

fathered  to  his  fathers,  and  has  reached  a  place, 
hope,  where  nobody  is  afraid. 

Still,  in  obscure  parts  of  the  country,  where 
a  railway  whistle  has  never  sounded,  or  the 
dailj  press  penetrated — terrible  foes  to  ghosts, 
fairies,  and  witchcraft,  are  railways  and  printing 
— numberless,  still,  are  the  apparitions  respect- 
ably attested  to,  and  devoutly  believed  in ;  so 
numerous  are  they,  that  a  solitary  ghosl  is 
scarce  worth  mention,  where  every  house,  bam, 
and  lane  has  its  tutelary  bogie,  and  where  one 
may  see  the  long  funeral  procession  of  headless 
mourners  enter  the  churcn-porch,  or  issue  from 
it,  on  any  more  than  usuaUv  rough  winter's 
night.  But  pass  along  our  village  at  night,  and 
you  will  find  indications  enough  that  Grumble- 
ton, though  it  may— indeed,  does — believe  in 
ghosts,  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  any  of  them. 

A  story,  told  of  our  worthv  old  rector. 
Drowse,  and  never  contradictea  by  him,  will 
show  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject. 

He  was  out  late  many  years  ago,  wind 
howhng^  through  the  trees,  roads  heavy  with 
mud  and  rain,  horse  tired  and  rider  too,  and 
the  night  dark  as  pitch.  Although  Drowse 
thought  he  knew  his  way  pretty  well,  yet,  what 
with  the  darkness,  and  the  cross-roads,  and  the 
overhanging  woods,  he  missed  his  roadi,  and  as. 
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by  bad  lack,  the  woods  ranged  on  either  side 
for  miles,  there  was  a  bad  prospect  before  him 
—one  of  spending  the  night  m  them.  At  length, 
there  twiiUded  alight  through  the  trees,  and,  as 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  it,  he  saw 
several  more  lights,  and  made  out  what  was, 
doubtless,  a  large  house  full  of  company,  to 
jud^  from  the  blaze  of  light  from  the  windows 
as  he  came  into  fu!l  view.  He  should,  at  all 
events,  dismount  here,  and  ask  hh  way.  So  he 
led  his  horse  up  the  avenue,  and  rang  the  door- 
belL  The  door  immediately  opened,  and,  before 
he  well  knew  what  he  was  abont,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  he  bad  stepped  across  tiie  threshold. 
The  entrance-haU  was  large  and  handsome,  with 
a  fine  old  otk  staircase  branching  right  and  left, 
and  facing  the  entrance.  The  room  was  hung 
round  with  pictures,  one  or  two  of  the  stjle  of 
Holbein,  and  some  apparently  of  older  date. 
He  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  guests  of  the  evening. 

It  was  an  abrupt  unintentional  intrusion, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  A  venerable  old 
gentleman,  whom  Drowse  thouglit  at  first  he 
had  known  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  then  he 
recollected  that  he  had  been  dead  for  years, 
stepped  forward  with  the  unsurpassed  polite- 
ness of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and, 
finding  a  benighted  traveller  who  had  lost 
his  way,  at  once  proffered  him  hospitality.  His 
horse  was  taken  good  care  of,  the  traveUer  was 
brushed  up  a  little  by  a  oonple  of  footmen  who 
wore  hair-powder,  and  our  good  parson  was 
made  as  presentable  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  permitted. 

The  company  was  numerous,  and  the  rector 
congratulated  himself  on  having  £Edlen  into  plea- 
sant quarters.  Some  of  the  company  sang  beau- 
tiful old  English  glees  and  madrigals :  "  When 
first  1  saw  your  face,"  ''  Summer  is  a-coming  in," 
'*  Strike  it  up,  neighbour,  with  pipe  and  with 
tabor."  "Nioefolks,allof'em,"thoughtDrowse; 
"bow  well  they  sing  I"  The  venerable  old  gentle- 
man then  produced  a  violin,  and  played  one  or 
two  of  Corelli's  solos,  accomnanied  by  his  sister, 
who  managed  the  thorougn-bass  pirt  beauti- 
fully. .Yery  odd  it  all  seemed  to  Drowse,  and 
beautiful  as  well  as  odd.  Then  followed  a  pre- 
lude and  fu^e  of  Bach's,  which  it  would  have 
delighted  Kmg  Joachim  himself  to  have  heard. 
Then  came  a  dance  between  two  stately  old 
ladies,  which  was  called  a  Sarabande,  followed 
by  another,  much  more  lively  and  spirited,  called 
IwHirr^  by  the  young  ones,  which  was  explained 
to  him  to  be  a  Provenpal  dance  of  the  time  of 
Ren6  the  king.  Those  who  did  not  care  for 
music  and  dancing  had  a  round  game  at  cards 
in  the  next  room,  excepting  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men in  a  comer,  who  looked,  Drowse  thought, 
liked  Chnrdi  dignitaries  somewhat  out  of  their 
element,  for  they  took  very  little  notice  of  the 
company.  But  the  great  attraction  was  the 
music,  and  if  the  intruder  learned  nothing  else 
hj  his  visit,  he  was  charmed  with  the  composi- 
tions of  the  great  old  song  and  fiddle  masters, 
and  much  wondered  that  he  had  never  heard  any 
of  them  before. 


At  hut  the  company  began  to  disperse.  A 
carriage,  containing  the  two  sisters  wno  danced 
the  Sarabande,  was  going  his  w&v,  he  was  told, 
and  would  pilot  him  through  the  wood.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  host,  he  wished  to  know  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  so  pleasant  an 
evening  ?  The  venerable  old  gentleman  smiled 
and  told  his  name.  Drowse  started.  "The 
very  name  and  form,"  he  replied,  "of  an  old 
friend — a  great  musician,  who  was  very  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy.  But  he's  been  dead  for 
years,"  he  added.  The  old  gentleman  smiled 
again,  but  made  no  remark,  beyond  wishing  him 
a  polite  and  cordial  adieu,  and  the  traveller  was 
soon  on  his  way,  splashing  through  the  mud 
after  the  carriage. 

At  first  the  pace  was  pretty  good,  but  his 
guides  had  lights  and  knew  the  road,  and  any 
way  he  must  keep  up  with  the  carriage.  In  a 
few  seconds,  however,  he  found  it  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  trot  became  a  gallop  soon,  and 
Drowse,  under  the  impression  that  the  horses 
in  front  of  him  were  running  away,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  clergyman  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  followed  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  lights  in  front  bounced  up  and  down,  the 
equipage  reeled  and  stag^red  as  if  it  would 
upset  every  moment,  but  it  didn't  upset.  Not 
so  the  rector.  A  sudden  sharp  turn,  which  the 
carriage  liad  safely  taken,  tossed  the  luckless 
clergyman  over  his  horse's  head.  How  lon^  he 
remamed  in  this  state,  stunn^,  as  he  descnbed 
it,  by  ibd  fall,  he  never  knew;  but  when  he 
came  to  himself  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  in 
the  thicket,  and  the  horse  was  standing  quietly 
beside  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  wondering 
what  would  become  of  him,  and  shivering  with 
cold,  for  he  was  wet  through,  he  heard  the 
stroke  of  twelve  from  a  ehurch  tower.  This 
proved  his  rescue,  for  by  the  tone  of  the  bell  he 
recognised  his  whereal}outs.  So  he  made  his 
way  to  the  neighbouring  church,  which  was  the 
means  of  setting  him  all  right,  as  a  church  ought 
to  be. 

Some  stupid  people  said  that  our  old  friend 
fell  asleep  on  horseback,  tumbled  off,  and  dreamed 
the  story.  As  he  comes  of  a  sleepy  family,  there 
was,  perhaps,  some  likelihood  in  the  surmise. 
But  Drowse  declared  he  didn't,  and  adds  that 
he  never  dreamt  anything  in  his  life,  except  the 
night  before  his  weddmg,  when  he  dreamed  he 
had  lost  the  ring  at  the  moment  it  was  wanted. 
Anyway,  it  is  firmly  believed  in  Grumbleton  to 
this  day  that  he  spent  the  evening  with  a  party 
of  ghosts,  who  were  not  only  innocent  and  harm- 
less, but  hospitable  and  accomplished.  Circum- 
stances certainly  give  much  force  to  this  popular 
belief,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  since  been  able  to  find  that  house,  or  met 
with  any  of  the  guests. 

Dreams  have  a  good  number  of  believers 
among  us,  but  dreams  are  on  a  better  footing 
than  superstitions.  That  the  mind  should 
continue  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  while  its 
tenement  of  clay  lies  inert  and  motionless,  is 
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no  new  theory.  The  belief  that  thoughts  may 
pass  through  the  mind  in  one's  sleep,  and  be 
even  of  after-ose  ^hen  the  memory  has  re- 
tained them,  has  nothing,  I  should  tbmk,  of 
the  supernatural  in  it,  however  singular  and 
interesting  it  may  be.  When  both  oody  and 
soul  are  at  worK  together,  how  many  con- 
tingencies are  speculated  upon  as  likely  to 
happen,  some  of  which,  in  the  course  of  events, 
do  come  to  pass.  Once  concede  that  the  mind 
does  not  always  take  its  complete  repose  when 
the  body  does,  and  we  have  a  due  to  some 
wonderful  things  foretold  in  dreams.  But,  as 
Drowse  says,  whether  in  men-  or  dogs  there 
must  be  bnuns,  or  there  is  little  chance  for  the 
imagination  to  work,  either  asleep  or  awake ; 
and  I  partly  believe  him. 

A  few  more  superstitions  have  not  much  mis- 
chief in  them.  We  tin-kettle  our  bees.  We  think 
it  unlucky  to  upset  the  salt;  lucky  to  find  a 
horseshoe ;  and  those  Grumbletonians  who  are 
particular  about  their  nails — but  the  number  is 
verv  small — will  on  no  account  pare  them  on  a 
FriSav. 

Still  a  few  defensive  charms  may  be  mentioned. 
On  each  side  of  the  stable-door,  on  the  first  of 
May,  is  hung  up  a  birch  bough,  to  keep  witch- 
craft from  the  horses.  It  is  occasionally  a  bough 
of  maple  instead  of  birch. 

Ola  Christmas-day  is  most  scrupulously  kept 
among  us.  Horses  must  not  be  worked  on  that 
day,  nor  must  women  go  out  of  doors.  We 
kill  our  pigs  at  the  full  moon ;  then  the  bacon 
"  plums  up,"  so  says  Grumbleton,  and  is  lucky. 
It  is  lucky  also  for  the  heir  who  inheriU  from 
one  dying  at  full  moon ;  his  estate  then,  like  the 
bacon,  "  plums  up."  If  death  occurs  when  the 
moon  is  waning,  the  fortune  will  injure  its 
inheritor.  No  instance  is,  however,  on  record 
of  an  estate  being  refused  because  it  fell  to  a 
man  under  such  malign  lunar  influences,  though 
its  worse  than  worthlessness  is  as  well  authenti- 
cated as  the  belief  that  bacon  will  not  cure  if 
the  pig  is  killed  after  full  moon.  One  instance, 
rather  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  viper  than 
adding  much  to  Grumbleton  superstition,  may  be 
subjoined. 

Two  or  three  country  fellows  intently  examin- 
ing a  viper,  cut  in  two  by  the  scythe  of  the 
mower. 

"  Can't  read  that  'ere,"  says  one. 

"Knows  the  English  of  it,  anyway/'  says 
another. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  lads  ?" 

I  hereupon  am  informed  that  the  mottled 
part  of -the  dying  reptile  consists  of  writing  in 
an  unknown  tongue. 

The  translation  is  known  to  my  informant,  and 
is  as  follows : 

If  I  could  hear  as  well  as  see. 

No  man  or  beast  should  pass  by  me. 

Now  comes  the  question,  what  harm  is  there  in 
all  this  strong  popular  belief  P  "Superstition, 
and  acts  of  superstition,  cannot  elevate,  but 
debase   the   mmd."    So   said   the   good  Dr. 


Arnold.  The  remark  is  just,  and  it  is  one  that 
others  beside  Grumbletonians  might  not  be  worse 
for  remembering. 

It  is  a  siu^lar  fact,  and  one  which,  in  this 
great  educational  period,  is  worth  attention,  that 
our  rural  poor  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  parishioners  of  Selbome  were  in  Gilb^t 
White's  time,  a  century  ago.  In  White's 
chapter  of  the  Superstitions  of  Selborne  may 
be  tound  an  instance  nearly  identical  with  that 
furnished  by  Catkins  in  this  year  of  grace  1864. 
The  only  differences  between  the  two  cases  are, 
that  tlie  incantation  is  performed  at  sunset 
instead  of  sunrise,  and  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  witches  or  hop-poles. 

Nor  are  our  peasantry  better  than  their 
fathers  with  regard  to  superstitious  actions. 
But  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  the  land 
would  be  full  of  them.  A  poor  deaf  and  duaab 
Frenehmui,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  oounttr 
vilbge  in  Essex,  was  but  recently  done  to  death 
by  the  process  of  swimming  him  for  a  wiaard. 
The  poor  creature  kissed  the  hand  of  one  who 
would  have  saved  him,  but  could  not.  It  was 
the  only  sign  of  gratitude  in  his  power  to  make. 
It  was  the  mute  appeal  for  the  help  of  a  fellow- 
mortal  at  the  mercy  of  a  brutal  mob.  The 
appeal  made  in  an  enlightened  age  and  country 
proved  ineffectual,  and  ignorance  and  brutality 
destroyed  their  victim. 

Acts  of  superstition,  even  when  apparently  of 
small  importance,  whether  fashionaole  or  un- 
fashionable, should  be  scorned  and  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  their  debasing  influence.  May- 
£eur,  iust  now,  cannot  afford  to  sneer  at 
Grumoleton. 


HOME  DINNERS. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  let  us  place  with  becoming  dignity,  the 
science  or  the  art  of  social  dining.  Theoretical 
and  practical  text-books  issue  eveir  month  from 
the  press  for  the  use  of  students,  out  the  study 
itself  wants  a  name  as  great  as  its  importance. 
The  Greeks,  who  took  the  chief  meal  of  their 
day  at  our  now  customarr  evening  dinner-hour, 
gave  it  the  most  dignified  of  names,  as  "to 
Ariston  " — ^the  Best.  Whoever  prepared  dinner 
was  said  in  their  language  to  Do  his  Best  Who- 
ever received  another  to  dinner  was  said  to 
aristize,  or  make-the-best-of  him.  Dinner-time 
was  the  Best  Hour,  and  a  dinner  companion  was 
syuaristos,  a  fellow-at-the-Best.  So  let  us,  if  we 
want  a  long  word,  give  to  the  science  of  fellow- 
ship in  dining  aU  the  dignity  of  six-syllabled 
Greek,  and  call  it  Synaristology.  Gastronomy, 
which  is,  bv  interpretation,  paunch-law,  looks 
no  further  tnan  the  pots  and  kettles,  and  we  are 
a  long  way  ahead  of  Epicurus.  Synaristology 
is  the  art  of  comradeship  in  the  best  meal,  by 
making  the  best  of  one's  self,  the  best  of  one's 
friends,  and  the  best  of  one's  victuals. 

Let  us  understand  clearly,  too,  that  this  is  an 
universal  science,  or  at  best  a  science  common 
to  all  men  who  have  bread  to  break.    Let  us 
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scoat  and  despise  the  miserable  notion^  of  one 
fixed  exalted  form  of  conventional  dinner-party, 
to  which  all  must  yield  themselves,  or  resign 
hope  that  they  may  ever  dare  to  divide  mutton 
with  a  friend.  It  is  a  deadly  heresy  that  has 
been  on  the  increase  of  late,  and  has  been  setting 
up  the  conventional  for  the  real  standard  of 
hospitality  in  house  after  house.  The  result  is, 
that  at  this  day  many  a  genial  man  of  moderate 
income,  who  is  at  once  sensible  and  sensitive, 
will  not  attempt  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  well ; 
and  because  he  dares  not  defy  the  conventional 
heresies,  does  violence  to  his  inclmations,  and 
asks  to  his  house  no  dinner-guests  but  those  who 
are  content  to  share  his  customary  meal.  Other 
men,  equally  genial  but  less  sensitive,  do  not 
flinch  from  the  dinner  of  compromises  with 
which  English  society  is  too  familiar.  They  ask 
their  friends  to  swallow  the  greengrocer-butler, 
the  cheap  wines  of  an  expensive  sort,  the  ill- 
made  sauces,  and  the  lukewarm  entremets 
with  ambitious  names:  lumps  of  spoilt  food 
horribly  unlike  anything  that  a  sane  man  with  a 
healthy  stomach  would,  of  his  own  free  choice, 
on  any  day  of  the  year,  sit  down  to  eat.  Enoush 
of  this.  Let  us  be  sociable,  let  us  be  liberallv 
festive,  but  let  us  be  honest  withal,  and  let  each 
man  give  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his 
taste  and  means,  his  own  best  welcome  to  his 
friend. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  sound  in  his  distinction  when 
he  said  of  a  dinner  he  had  eaten  that  it  was  "a 
good  dinner  enough,  but  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a 
man  to,"  but  the  vulgarly  polite  interpretation 
of  "a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to''  is  not  at  all 
sound.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  Aristology,  or 
the  science  of  Dinner-fellowship,  sets  out,  as  we 
have  said,  with  the  three  postulates,  that  it  calls 
on  a  man  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  and  of 
his  friends,  and  of  his  victuals.  Li  a  conven- 
tional dinner,  even  where  the  victuals  are  of  the 
best,  the  third  of  these  conditions  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  mind  of  the  host  is  not  in  the 
feast  he  has  spread.  If  the  courtesy  also  be 
formal,  or  if  the  show  of  cordiality  towards 
only  one  guest  be  insincere,  if  there  be  one  man 
with  his  legs  under  the  mahogany  whose  pre- 
sence is  not  really  wanted,  but  who  has  been 
asked  to  dinner  by  reason  of  some  conventional 
sense  of  necessitv,  then  we  say  of  such  a  ban- 
quet, let  the  cools  who  made  it,  eat  it.  There 
is  a  fly  in  the  pot.  The  dinner  stinks,  and  we 
will  none  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
of  us  so  unhappily  situated  that  we  think  our- 
selves obliged,  and  perhaps  are  obliged,  to  ask 
Seople  whom  we  dfo  not  care  for  to  formal 
inners.  Eor  such  conventional  guests  the  con- 
ventional is  the  fit  form  of  dinner.  The  victual- 
ling of  these  discordant  guests  is  like  buying  or 
selling  on  'Change — a  pure  matter  of  business; 
and  as  stockbrokers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen 
formularise  all  methods  of  business  transaction 
because  they  find  it  convenient  in  commerce  to 
hide  their  individualities  behind  phrases  ap- 
pointed  to  express  all  customary  wants  and 
relations  of  their  business  life,  so  may  wc  for- 
mularise our  dinners  whenever  they  are  mere 


matters  of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  as  now 
and  then  they  must  be.  But  as  the  merchant 
when  he  converses  with  his  private  friends  drops 
the  style  of  his  business  intercourse,  so  should 
the  host,  when  he  is  at  home  with  his  true  friends 
about  him,  abjure  the  vain  repetitions  of  the 
heathen,  and  delight  to  give  a  dinner /ti^  himself. 
For,  we  may  reckon  it  the  first  great  law  in 
Synaristology  that  the  dinner  itsdf  should  be 
honestly  individual.  The  perfect  host  is  bound 
to  put  his  mind  into  it,  and  make  it  accord  in  the 
best  manner  with  his  means,  his  taste,  or  any 
special  opportunity  he  may  have  of  setting 
fortii  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  one,  or  a  few, 
or  many,  of  the  meats  and  drinks  that  are  best 
after  their  kind.  Let  us  ^ive  to  the  right  form 
of  English  social  dinner  a  ri^ht  Englisn  name, 
and  call  it  a  Home  Dinner.  By  askiu?  a  man  to 
a  family  dinner,  it  is  understood  already  that  we 
ask  him  to  share  the  ordinary  dinner  of  the 
household.  The  conventional  dinner-party  that 
we  know  too  well,  let  us  leave  henceforth  to  the 
uses  it  will  always  have  in  the  mere  commerce 
of  society.  But  let  us  mean  by  a  Home  Dinner, 
a  domestic  festival  for  those  whom  the  host 
knows,  or  desires  to  know,  as  his  real  fdends  or 
well-liked  acquaintances,  and  in  whose  company 
he  means  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  of  them, 
and  of  his  victuals. 

He  wiU  not  make  the  best  of  himself  if  his 
dinner  be  in  any  way  a  sham.  He  must  fairly 
and  fearlessly  proportion  its  cost  to  his  means. 
This  he  must  not  do  as  one  who  pinches  himself 
and  his  household  in  private  that  once  a  year,  or 
oftener,  by  a  strained  effort  that  gives  pleasure 
to  nobody,  he  may  afford  to  make  his  dinner- 
table  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  table  of  a  duke ; 
his  board  must  be  spread  as  that  of  one  who 
likes  often  to  see  his  best  friends  about  him,  and 
who,  without  discomfort  to  himself,  knows  how, 
whenever  they  come,  to  entertain  them  well.  The 
scale  of  the  BLome  Dinner  being,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  honestly  proportioned  to  the  income  of 
the  host  and  his  resources,  the  indispensable 
condition  of  its  plan  is  that  everything  of  which 
it  consists  shall  be  of  its  kind  the  best.  If  the 
best  quality  of  costly  wines  be  too  expensive, 
then  those  wines  must  not  have  their  names 
taken  in  vain  at  the  Home  Dinner.  There  are 
wholesome  and  excellent  wines  of  less  cost,  and 
of  one  or  two  of  these  the  best  Quality  should 
very  carefully  be  chosen.  If  possible,  let  there 
be  no  mutton  but  four  year  old,  no  beef  but 
Highland  bred.  In  short,  the  Home  Dinner  is  to 
mean,  whatever  its  degree  of  costliness,  a  sincere 
welcome,  hearty  intercourse,  and  meats  and 
drinks,  however  modest  their  character  and 
small  their  variety,  pleasantly  set  forth,  each, 
the  best  after  its  kind.  Let  all  assent  to  this, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  a  legion  of  social 
nuisances. 

As  the  world  now  runs,  friendship,  based  upon 
like-mi  ndedness  rather  than  upon  like-moneyed- 
ness,  is  constantly  arising  between  men  of  very 
different  degrees  of  income.  Tomkins  has  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  a 
year  and  a  family ;  Wilkins  has  fifteen  hundred 
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a  year  and  no  family.  T.  and  W.  are  firm 
friends.  T.  may  dine  with  W.,  but  looks  in 
yain  for  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
friend  W.'s  toes  on  his  own  fender.  For  if  T. 
of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  should  ask  W.  to 
dinner,  W.'s  reflection  is :  "I  like  T.,  but  I  do 
not  like  bad  melted  butter.  He  will  give  me 
the  conventional  thing  as  a  mess;  I  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  han£  of  a  second-rate  pastry- 
cook, and  dosed  by  the  greengrocer  with  Moet 
at  forty  shillings  a  dozen.  I  nave  a  heart,  but 
I  have  also  a  stomach."  Let  him  be  sure  that 
the  difiFerence  of  means  will  appear  only  in  the 
honest  shape  of  a  simpler  dinner,  involving 
no  costly  strain  after  the  unattainable,  but 
nevertheless  perfect  after  its  kind,  and  Wilkins, 
glad  to  dine  with  his  friend  Tomkins,  may  find 
that  he  dines  better  with  him  than  even  at  the 
costly  banquets  of  his  Grace  the  Bishop  of  Ry- 
pophagon. 

One  difficulty  only  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
triumphant  success  for  this  Home  Dinner  sys- 
tem. The  master  and  the  mistress  of  a  house 
may  have  gathered  flowers  to  adorn  their  feast, 
have  been  at  pains  to  select  the  choicest  of  its 
kind  for  the  material  of  every  dish,  but  how  are 
they  to  secure  all  against  the  mishap  of  a  dirty 
saucepan,  the  stupioity  or  inattention  of  a  cook 
who  nas  no  soul  for  the  delicacies  of  her  art  P 
It  is  true  that  the  Home  Dinner  system,  even 
when  it  breaks  down,  is  an  abated  evil,  for 
where  the  cook  is  not  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
how  shall  she  be  faithful  over  many  ?  Where 
the  principle  of  action  is  to  work  within  limits 
proportioned  to  the  resources  of  the  house  and 
Its  master  for  the  utmost  attainable  perfection 
of  result,  the  cook  whose  energies  are  not  un- 
reasonably taxed  is  put  upon  her  mettle,  and  if 
she  be  made  of  orainary  flesh  and  blood,  the 
very  best  work  of  which  she  is  capable  will  be 
got  out  of  her.  Bad  is  usually  the  best  if  she 
be  let  alone ;  for  the  cook,  even  when  she  has 
been  taught  by  practice  to  reproduce  a  certain 
number  of  preparations  of  food  without  spoiUng 
them  very  much,  and  writes  herself  "thorough 
good  "  in  the  advertisements,  has  not  been 
trained  to  think,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  intellec. 
tual  employment.  Before  we  can  reform  our 
cooks,  we  must  reform  a  million  or  two  of  our 
mistresses,  and  restore  among  them  the  old 
genius  for  household  government  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  because  the  natural  queen  of 
the  household  has  either  dropped  the  reins  of 
its  government,  or  become  lax  of  rule,  that  ser- 
vants now-a-days  claim  absence  of  oversight  as 
if  it  were  their  right,  and  resent  any  gentle  at- 
tempt that  may  be  made  to  "  teach  them  their 
business."  It  concerns  a  great  many  higher 
things  than  the  production  of  good  dinners  that 
this  should  not  be  so.  No  degree  whatever  of 
rank  or  wealth  should  be  held  to  release  the 
mistress  of  a  household  from  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  her  government.  The  nobler  the  lady, 
the  more  elevating  should  be  the  contact  with 
her  mind,  which  is  the  just  right  of  all  who  form 
part  of  her  household. 


Something  of  tliis  is  at  the  root  of  the  ai'gu- 
ment  of  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  who  has  a 
strong  way  of  speaking  wholesome  truths,  and 
who  has  written  a  couple  of  warm-blooded  little 
books,  entitled  "  The  Gentlewoman,"  and 
"Dinners  and  Dinner  Parties"  (published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall).  The  Registrar- 
General,  he  says,  tells  us  that  only  one  woman  in 
twelve,  and  only  one  man  in  five,  dies  leaving 
property,  and  what  is  left,  except  the  great 
wealth  of  a  few,  is  of  small  average  amount. 
Nevertheless,  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
money  are  annually  wasted  in  this  country, 
through  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  way 
to  deu  with  food.  Our  royal  princesses  have  re- 
ceived lessons  in  model  kitchens,  have  been  taught 
to  weigh  out  stores,  and  even  to  make  bread 
and  chum  butter.  Many  ladies  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  more  on  the  Continent,  have  main- 
tamed  the  old  custom  of  attending  f)ersonaUy 
to  the  superintendence  of  their  household,  and 
such  ladies  inspire  with  their  intelligence  the 
action  of  their  cooks.  In  Canada  tlie  ladies 
play,  and  sing,  dance,  ride,  skate,  often  are  well 
read  and  good  linguists,  while  they  kuo^  at  the 
same  time  how  to  make  good  bread,  and  cakes, 
and  jellies,  and  how  to  rear  poultry.  Conse- 
quently, they  give  to  home  more  of  the  cheer 
of  order  and  nicety,  with  the  help  of  a  single 
servant  girl,  than  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in 
the  household  of  an  English  couple  with  three 
servants.  At  Xeres  de  la  Erontera,  the  author 
of  this  plea  for  a  graceful  homeliness  among 
the  English  gentlewomen  of  all  classes,  dined 
with  a  Spanish  grandee,  whose  wife  showed 
him  with  pride  the  light  luxurious  kitchen  in 
which  she  nerself  had  attended  not  only  to  the  di- 
rection but  also  to  the  manipulation  of  the  dmner, 
and,  he  adds,  *'  it  wa9  a  cUnner."  The  gentle- 
woman who  adds  to  her  accomplishment  a  first- 
rate  knowledge  and  tact  in  the  direction  of  the 
duties  of  the  kitchen  is  mistress,  he  says,  not 
quite  untruly,  of  an  art  ec^ual  to  that  of  the 
physician ;  "  a  noble  art  it  is ;  it  is  a  sweetener 
of  temper,  it  is  the  sweetener  of  life,  it  pro- 
longs life.  It  is  a  far  nobler  art  to  be  able  to 
prepare  that  which  shall  agree  with  the  delicate 
or^nisation  of  the  human  frame,  than  tiie  art 
wMch  is  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  bad  cooking."  If  you  mix  dirt  with 
your  coal  you  duU  the  fire  in  your  grate,  and  if 
you  mix  dirt  with  your  food  you  dull,  says  this 
apostle  of  clean  laaylike  cookery,  the  Are  of  life 
within  your  bodies,  or  those  of  your  friends.  Of 
course,  then,  we  have  here  a  writer  who  agrees 
with  us  thoroughly  in  deprecation  of  dinners 
that,  by  help  of  a  pastrycook,  affect  magnifi- 
cence beyond  the  giver's  means.  *'  No,  no,"  he 
cries,  "  there  is  no  dinner  like  an  honest  dinner 
for  a  party  of  ei^ht  or  twelve  out  of  a  model 
kitchen — it  is  enjoyment  instead  of  burlesque,  it 
is  friendship  instead  of  deceit." 

And  the  model  kitchen  is  an  economy,  not  an 
extravagance,  for  in  the  long  run  cleanliness  is 
always  cheaper  than  dirt.  The  poor  gentleman 
whose  wife  is  skilled  in  household  duty  will 
make  every  scrap  of  food  pleasant  and  whole* 
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some.  "  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  in  her  tongne  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She 
looketh  well  to  the  wavs  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also, 
and  he  praises  her." 

The  model  kitchen,  described  by  the  author 
of  these  little  books,  needs  no  immense  range, 
devouring  tons  upon  tons  of  coal.  In  it,  a  good 
dinner  is  cooked  to  the  moment,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  pence  for  fueL  It  is  established  in  any 
small  room,  handy  to  the  dining-room;  that 
room,  for  example,  which  a  doctor,  if  he  occu- 
pied the  hoase,  would  make  his  surgery;  and 
everything  it  contains  is  absolutely  clean.  The 
very  cloths  used  in  it  are  washed  at  home  in 
dean  water,  with  soda  only,  and  without  eontact 
with  yellow  soap.  The  stewpans  are  bris^ht; 
the  dozen  saueepans  of  each  required  size,  m>m 
the  butter  saucepan  to  that  which  is  laree  enough 
to  simmer  an  aitchbone  of  beef,  are  of  fireproof 
porcelain;  and  cookery  is  achieved  also  in  porce- 
lain dishes  that  come,  with  their  contents  un- 
cooled,  direct  to  the  dinner-table.  There  is  in  one 
comer  of  this  kitchen,  a  china  sink  large  enough 
to  soak  a  bam,  with  water  laid  on,  and  a  tap  to 
let  it  off.  Where  gas  cannot  be  had,  the  Ame- 
rican stove  is  used ;  but  in  towns  where  gas  is 
laid  on,  the  model  cooking  stove  should  be  a  gas 
stove,  to  which  the  heat  can  be  applied  and  regu- 
lated at  discretion,  without  waste,  with  but  slight 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  ana — 
not  the  least  consideration — ^with  the  utmost 
possible  saving  of  waste  in  the  meat.  In  such 
a  home-kitchen,  under  the  skilled  care  of  a  lady, 
the  cold  mutton  reappears  as  a  delicacy,  piping 
hot;  and  the  simple  dinner  of  beefsteax  and 
summer  cabbage  is  set  on  the  table  of  the  thrifty, 
cooked  to  perfection,  and  so  hot  that  a  cold  plate 
is  almost  welcome.  Let  not  the  housewife  take 
fright  at  the  mention  of  poroelam  dishes  and 
sancepans.  Such  cooking  utensils  are  now  made 
at  Dresden,  and  used  very  generally  on  the  Conti- 
nent. They  will  not,  it  is  true,  bear  any  kitchen- 
maid's  rough  batterhi^  about ;  but  used  by  gen- 
tlewomen and  by  well-trained  handmaids,  they 
may  last  for  ever,  while  the  use  of  them  gets 
rid  of  all  the  labour  and  dirt  of  imperfect  pot- 
scouring. 

There  can  be  no  dt)ubt  that  the  use  of 
ladies'  kitchens,  each  fitted  with  an  American  or 
gas-stove,  and  furnished  upon  some  such  plan  as 
tois,  would,  in  the  first  place,  tend  greatly  to 
the  promotion  of  frugality,  and  to  the  bettering 
of  cooks.  The  mistress  of  the  household  would 
not  only  teach  by  precept  and  example,  but 
would  excite  curiosity  and  emulation.  Her  Httle 
laboratory  would  be  a  school  of  nicety  and  clean- 
liness, and  the  whole  house  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  its  teachinfi^s :  while  no  cook  coula  stand  lon^ 
in  defence  of  the  old  sround  of  ignorant  and 
negligent  routine  in  lace  of  the  results  she 
would  be  seeing:  constantly  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  Tittle  study  and  care  to  her  art. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  second 
place,  where  the  mistress  thus  skilfully  gives 
her  mind  to  the  entertainment  of  her  guests. 


and  is  not  ashamed  of  her  personal  interest 
in  the  results  of  her  own  foresight,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  proud  to  have  it  known  that 
this  or  that  welMK)ntrived  dish  has  been  the 
work  of  her  own  hands,  the  Home  Dinner  is 
most  surely  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  perfection. 
Such  a  mistress  is  usually  the  one  who  can 
make  the  piano  sing,  while  her  neighbour,  who 
is  ashamed  of  household  duty,  only  beats  and 
tortures  it.  It  is  the  thorougn  housewife  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  table  which  her  skill  has  fur- 
nished with  the  best  of  fare,  knows  how  to 
brine  a  cheerful  heart  and  a  sound  cultivated 
intefiect  to  the  elevation  of  the  table-talk  about 
her :  while  her  neighbour,  who  is  ashamed  to  be 
thought  capable,  and  is  grossly  incapable,  of 
household  duty,  can  only  produce  minced  com- 
mon-places upon  the  emptiest  topics  that  happen 
to  be  accounted  fashionable  by  the  politer  sort 
of  addle-pates. 

Away,  then,  we  say  agam,  with  the  whole 
greasy  mdigestible  sham  of  conventional  dinner- 
parties,aping  a  style  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
means  of^  the  giver.  Let  us  substitute  for  it 
the  Home  Dinner  everywhere,  honest  and  cha- 
racteristic. Who  would  not  exchange  a  preten- 
tious mess,  diluted  with  counterfeit  wines,  for  a 
hot  well-cooked  chop,  a  mealy  potato,  and  a 
glass  of  Bass  or  AUsopp  ?  Let  the  Home  Dinner, 
of  course,  so  far  exceed  the  daily  fare  of  the 
house  giving  it,  as  to  express  with  a  right  gene- 
rosity the  hospitable  mind.  But  while  the 
material  expenditure  is  held  modestly  within 
its  just  and  honest  bounds,  let  the  expenditure 
of  thought  be  without  stint.  If  ladies  studied 
cookery  as  their  fbremothers  did,  there  would  be 
no  house  without  its  individual  recipes  and  ori- 
pnal  dishes.  Some  housewives  would  be  famous 
or  one  thing,  some  for  another,  and  the  plague 
of  sameness  would  soon  vanish  from  our  enter* 
tainments. 

What  constant  variety  may,  without  extrava- 
gance, be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  meals 
of  a  household,  is  partly  shown  in  a  capital 
new  housekeeper's  book  called  Cre-fydd's  Family 
Fare.  It  gives  a  ranee  of  varying  breakfasts 
and  dinners  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  adds 
a  store  of  recipes  to  show  how  everything  that 
is  mentioned  is  to  be  prepared.  Sudi  a  book 
would  carry  any  housewife,  resolved  to  become 
pleasantly  skilled,  as  she  oueht  to  be,  in  culinary 
lore,  far  on  her  wav.  But  the  great  end  for  her 
to  achieve,  is  such  an  acquaintance  with  prin- 
ciples, and  such  familiarity  with  the  best-known 
combinations  in  the  cookery  of  food,  as  will  enable 
her  to  run  alone.  Her  aim  should  be  to  work 
as  the  skilled  phvsician  works  when  he  has  gone 
through  hospital  training,  by  individual  tact 
and  intelligence  applied  t.o  every  case.  Let  it 
be  her  ambition  to  find  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ways  of  treating  a  rumpsteak,  all  of  them 
better  than  the  simple  use  of  the  gridiron.  For, 
if  she  can  do  that,  she  will  deserve  to  have  her 
name  inscribed  by  that  of  Shakespeare,  and  to 
have  some  day  her  tercentenary  kept  with  a  great 
Home  Dinner,  to  which  all  England  shall  sit 
down  without  quarrelling,  everything  set  forth 
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being  of  the  best,  and  everjbodj  at  the  great 
loaiid  table  making  the  best — for  a  wonder — of 
himself  and  of  his  neighboar. 


PARMING  BY  STEAM. 

Bt  the  help  of  railways,  the  callings  of  the 
furmer  and  tne  merchant,  in  districts  within 
easy  reach  of  some  of  the  great  towns,  are 
BOW  united.  This  fact  is  beginning  to  tell  hard 
on  some  of  the  tenant-farmers  who  depend  en- 
Urelv  on  the  produce  of  their  lands  for  livelihood. 
The  losses  and  crosses  incidental  to  the  farm  are 
borne  by  the  merchant-fiurmer  with  a  resignation 
not  common  among  country  people.  He  has  seen, 
in  the  oecillations  of  commerce,  larser  sums  lost 
or  won  bT  a  single  stroke,  than  nis  crop  and 
stock  comd  make  in  a  whole  year;  so  he  has 
kamt  to  take  his  rebuffs  quietly.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  keen  at  a  bargain,  and  there  is  no 
waste  allowed  on  his  establishment.  When  he 
has  reckoned  up  the  amount  to  be  prorided  for 
rent;  his  rentncharge  commutation  in  lieu  of 
tithes ;  his  land  tax,  poor  rates,  bad  ha;f,  mouldy 
grain,  diseased  cattle — and  a  dozen  obstinate  and 
ugW  facts  which  could  be  so  dwelt  upon  as  to 
make  the  old  original  British  farmer  a  prophet  of 
woe  in  the  market-place  for  fifty-two  weeks  erery 
Tear — ^this  new  fanner  consoles  himself,  when  a 
few  hundreds  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  fiEU*m 
accounts,  with  the  reflection  tnat  they  only  re- 
present the  cost  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
business.  Therefore  he  wiU  go  on  selling  his 
baeon  at  sixpence  when  it  cost  him  a  shilling  a 
pound,  and  butter  at  fourteenpence  which  a  care- 
ful calculation  ]>roTes  to  hare  cost  him  half-a- 
crown.  His  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  are 
almost  9  success.  He  can  rear  them  within  a 
trifle  of  what  he  could  buy  them  for  in  the  meat 
market,  after  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  run  about,  and  of  hearing  them  cackle  and 
crow  "extra  parliamentary  utterances.'* 

Where?er  such  men  bring  their  wealth  into 
the  farmer's  nei^bourhood,  the  farmer  who 
is  dependent  on  his  land  for  bread  cannot  sustain 
their  oomnetition.  Whateyer  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate tenaeney  of  this  disturbing  influence  on 
agriculture,  its  earlier  results  do  not  at  present 
tend  to  improve  the  position  of  the  poorer  class 
01  nrmers. 

But  skill  and  enterprise  are  now  brought  into 
action  by  our  merchant-agriculturists.  They 
will  have  the  best  machinery ;  and,  though  a 
good  many  imnkments  prove  useless,  they  bear 
the  expense  or  practical  trial ;  poorer  men  wait 
and  learn  from  them  when  the  mventor's  effort 
really  produces  a  saving  of  time,  labour,  and 
outlay.  It  would  be  idle  now  to  speak  of  steam 
as  an*  experiment,  when  all  the  men  who  are  at 
the  head  of  their  profession  look  on  it  as  in- 
dispensable upon  tne  farm.  It  makes  its  way 
quietlv  but  surely.  The  old  plough,  that  lazily 
scratched  its  one  furrow,  is  given  up  for  an  im- 
plement which  passes  briskly  over  the  ground, 
and  turns  up  in  its  progress  three  furrows,  or 
even  more,   at   every  passage.     The  wheat, 


barlev,  beans,  peas,  and  oats,  are  expeditiously 
thrashed  out  on  a  fine  autumn  day  according  to 
demand,  and  there  is  no  more  flail  work,  tow- 
ever  handy  the  flail  may  have  been  of  old  as  occu- 
pation for  the  men  in  wet  and  boisterous  weather. 
With  influences  of  this  kind,  the  education  and 
manners  of  the  tenantry  have  really  kept  pace. 
Some  time  ago  a  shrewd  writer  spoke  oi  such 
farmers  as  men  to  wliom  their  grandfathers  would 
have  taken  off  their  hats ;  and  no  one  who  remem- 
bers some  of  their  grandfathers,  and  has  visited 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Societ^s  show-yard,  or 
meetings  of  the  local  associaUcms,  or  the  com 
and  cattle  markets  in  our  better-farmed  districts, 
will  dispute  the  truth  of  such  a  saying.  That 
many  are  still  lagging  behind  their  day  is  true 
of  every  class  of  men. 

^  The  present  tendency  of  farmixu^  is,  however, 
to  the  use  of  capital  upon  large  mrms.  Many 
small  farmers  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  driven 
from  the  field.  The  change  may  be,  and  should 
be,  slow.  Already  some  mndowners  who  have 
numerous  small  farms  appear  to  be  expecting 
and  endeavouring  to  defer  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  change.  At  an  important  county 
meeting  recently  held  in  the  north  of  England, 
it  was  sug^ted  that  a  certain  number  of  t^iants 
should  unite  and  form  a  company  for  purchase 
and  use  of  steam  machinery.  The  plan  remains 
to  be  tried,  and  is  open  to  criticism.  Given 
any  ten  men  with  small  holdings  and  a  steam- 
engine  for  their  common  use  :  each  fanner  will 
want  to  thrash  his  grain  so  as  to  sell  to  the  best 
adfantage,  even  if  he  resign  the  use  ^  the  steam- 
engine  on  other  occasions  to  his  neighbour.  On 
arable  land  the  cleverest  and  most  enterprising 
man  of  the  ten  will  win.  He  will  with^  equal 
conditions  out-general  the  nme,  buy  their  ma* 
chinery,  and  rent  their  land.  The  remains  of 
the  company  will  descend  a  step  in  the  social 
ladder,  and  oecome  m  name  what  they  are  now 
in  fact — ^farm  labourers.  The  praetice  of  hiring 
machinery  by  the  job  is  common  m  some  coun- 
ties, but  the  farmer  in  that  case  seldom  has  the 
use  of  it  on  the  days  most  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable to  himself.  The  capitalist  who  owns  the 
steam  power,  and  land  enough  to  keep  it  well 
employed,  has  still  the  larger  and  the  surer 
profits. 

On  dairy  farms,  where  wife  and  feunily  assist 
in  the  care  and  management  of  three  or  four 
cows,  or  even  on  fruit  lands,  where  the  same 
help  is  available,  the  conditions  of  a  livelihood 
may  remain  much  as  they  are  at  present.  At 
all  events,  changes  in  store  for  them  are  too 
remote  to  need  present  attention. 

One  chief  ocoupation  for  many  of  the  small 
tenant-farmers  who  are  now,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
being  forced  into  a  false  position  by  the  new 
agents  at  work  on  the  farm,  will  be  that  of  farm 
bailiffs.  Such  men  are  conversant  with  prac- 
tical details,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  true  that 
men  are  bom  to  a  wholesome  discipline  of 
trouble,  and  must  find  their  level  in  the  world 
in  the  natural  progress  of  affairs.  But  it  is  most 
honourable  of  those  landowners  who  would  de- 
vise some  means  for  protecting  families,  long 
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settled  on  their  estates,  from  hurt  by  changes 
which,  however  inevitable,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  simply  beneficent. 
If  there  be  truth  in  this  belief,  then  the  new 
ways  opened  to  improvement  of  the  position  of 
farm  labourers  will  be  found  worthy  of  special 
and  generous  consideration.  These  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  will  be  more  than  ever  a 
class  by  themselves,  and  as  the  work  will,  there- 
fore, be  better  done,  the  country  will,  under  the 
known  principle  of  "  each  man  to  his  trade,"  be- 
come the  gainer.  The  farm  labourer  has,  indeed, 
means  of  raising  his  position  above  the  point  he 
has  hitherto  attained.  The  difficulty  is  to  con- 
vince him  of  it,  and  make  him  his  own  friend. 
Assistance  may  be  afforded  him,  information 
may  be  offered,  ^ood  legislation  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  which  appears  unsound ;  but,  after 
all,  we  cannot  compel  him  to  better  himself  any 
more  than  he  can  force  his  horses  to  drink  after 
taking  them  to  water.  Let  us  give  him  all  fair 
means  of  bettering  his  lot.  And  let  us  keep  the 
stream  of  his  life  pure  as  we  may. 

Whatever  be  the  difference  of  wages  to  farm 
labourers — and  the  range  is  considerable — ^the 
I  payment  througnout  the  country  is,  we 


are  told,  eleven-and-fourpence  a  week.  An  in- 
dustrious man,  in  good  health,  can,  with  the  help 
of  his  household,  earn  enough  honestly  to  main- 
tain himself^  his  wife,  and  family,  with  much 
about  the  same  struggle  in  one  part  of  England 
as  another.  Therefore,  we  need  not  go  into  any 
question  of  comparison  of  those  who  have  cheap 
fuel,  gardens,  low  rent,  permission  to  keep  a 
pig,  and  nine  shillings  a  week  wages,  with  others 
who  live  inexpensive  districts  where  every  perch 
of  land  is  wanted  by  a  farmer,  paying  nearly 
double  the  amount  in  cash  wages,  out  adding  to 
them  few  perquisites  or  pickings. 

Neither  is  the  average  day^s  work  of  ten 
hours  too  much  for  an  able-bodied  countryman. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  steam-engine  compels 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages,  and  the 
reaping-machine  has  done  much  to  discourage 
strikes  for  increase  of  wages  among  the  reapers, 
at  the  critical  juncture  of  a  ripe  crop  and  a 
sunny  morning.  Generally,  also,  now  that  pre- 
judice is  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  phase  of 
farming  life,  there  IS  a  better  and  more  social 
feeling  between  the  workmen  on  the  farm, 
which  is  a  pleasure  and  a  gain  to  men  and 
masters. 

But  what  we  said  years  since  of  the  unfenced 
factory  machinery,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  of  the  use  of  steam-engines 
among  the  farmers.  Enough  has  not  yet  oeen 
done  to  secure  farm  labourers  against  accidents 
arising  from  machinery.  So  long  ago  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Chester,  in  1858,  the  danger  was  thus  pointed 
out  in  the  judges'  report  in  a  rather  alarming 
manner : 

"  On  entering  the  show-yard  at  Chester,  the 
visitor's  direct  path  to  the  stock  and  implements 
lay  through  an  avenue  of  steam-engines,  neatly 
arranged  at  equal  distances,  their  fly-wheels  in 
(perpetual)  motion,  presenting  a  very  animated 


scene;  but  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
produced  on  the  visitor's  nerves  had  he  known 
that  three  of  these  en^es  were  liable  to  burst 
at  anv  moment  P  It  is  hardljr  necessary  to  say 
that  tne  stewards,  on  being  mformed  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  this  serious  fact,  immediatelv' or- 
dered tneir  fires  to  be  extinguished ;  ana  the 
police  had  strict  injunctions  to  remove  any  man 
from  the  show-yard  who  should  attempt  to  get 
steam  up  in  a  dangerous  engine." 

There  may  have  been  reasons  for  limiting  the 
action  of  the  Society  to  protecting  visitors  to 
its  own  show-yard,  but  a  danger  to  the  farm 
labourer,  thus  deliberately  foreshadowed,  ought 
surely  to  have  been  met  and  averted.  Yet  no 
legislative  interference  appears  to  have  been 
attempted,  and  that  which  was  threatened  has 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  harvest,  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  by  the  bursting  of  such 
engines.  In  one  case,  at  Plaxtol,  m  Kent, 
where  a  life  was  lost,  skilled  evidence  was  given 
before  the  coroner,  to  the  effect  that  the  plate 
which  burst  was  "  decomposed  generaUy." 

Another  fatal  accident,  in  which  two  lives 
were  lost,  happened  from  the  same  cause  at 
Clearsfield,  in  Suffolk.  The  agricultural  societv 
of  the  county  has  in  consequence^  it  is  said, 
passed  a  resolution  under  which  the  association 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
engineer  as  "  inspector  of  such  motors."  The 
inspection  is  proposed  to  be  made  at  least  h(df- 
yearly,  at  a  certain  fixed  payment  per  engine,  to 
be  shared  between  the  owners  and  the  society. 
The  inspector  is  further  to  examine  every 
"  engine  driver"  as  to  his  fitness,  and  will  certify 
his  fitness,  and  authorise  him  to  wear  a  badge 
in  testimony  of  the  same  when  at  work. 

The  danger  of  bursting  is  certainly  npt  likelv 
to  decrease  as  such  machines  become  old;  and, 
unless  measures  of  precaution  be  taken  before 
next  harvest,  we  may  fairly  expect  a  further 
waste  of  human  life.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Kentish  jury  is  surely  worth  the  attention 
of  parliament.  Why  should  it  not  be  made 
somebody's  duty  to  provide  generall;^  that  se- 
curity which  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  already 
strivm^  to  obtain  for  her  own  farm  labourers  P 

Engme-driving,  as  it  is  called,  would  thus 
become,  as  it  should  be,  a  distinct  occupation, 
by  which  a  higher  rate  of  pay  in  one  new  occu- 
pation for  the  better  class  of  farm  labourer 
would  be  obtained.  But  it  is  a  notorious  evil, 
that  a  common  farm  labourer,  who  knows  no 
more  of  the  steam-engine  than  he  does  of  loga- 
rithms, should  be  entrusted  with  its  mana^- 
ment.  Such  men  are  painstaking,  and  with  in- 
struction would,  no  doubt,  qualify  themselves 
for  the  duty.  We  asked  one  of  them  recently 
whv  he  was  not  at  work  on  the  engine  P  His 
reply  was :  "  Well,  sir,  I  thought  she  was 
gettmg  very  old,  and,  if  she  blowed  up,  my  lle- 
putatiou  would  be  blowed  up  with  her" — he 
did  not  think  about  his  life — "so  I  came 
donghome." 

Tue  class  of  accidents  on  farms  is  fast  coming 
to  resemble  those  in  mills :  loss  of  fingers  or 
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toes,  or  haply  an  arm,  by  the  machine.  If  we 
enter  a  shed  of  one  of  the  Society's  shows, 
where  the  engines  are  at  nlay,  and  the  different 
machinery  now  introdacea  on  farms  is  on  the 
whirl,  the  wonder  is  that  accidents  are  not  more 
common. 


ONfIRE! 

The  recent  terrible  catastrophe  in  Santiago 
recals  vividly  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adventures  of  my  chequered  life. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  was  captain  of 
the  Northern  Light,  a  large  schooner  trading 
between  Hall  and  St.  Petersburg.  A  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Russian 
climate  had  made  me  somewhat  reckless.  The 
consequence  was,  that  one  30th  of  October  I 
found  my  vessel  tight  locked  in  ice.  I  had 
stayed  a  week  too  long,  in  my  eagerness  to 
take  a  full  cargo  of  timber,  and  I  was  justly 
punished  for  my  temerity :  a  prisoner  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  far  away  from  my  friends, 
and  doing  what  a  livery-stable-keeper  would  call 
"  eating  my  own  head  off." 

Being,  nowever,  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  having  no  wife  at  home  to  be 
anxious  about,  I  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  enjoy  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  I  saw 
all  the  sights  of  St.  Petersbui^,  from  Peter  the 
Great's  wooden  house  down  to  the  Mammoth. 
I  visited  Moscow.  I  went  bear-hunting.  I 
drove  about  in  sledges.  I  fell  in  love  and  fell 
out  again.  Nor  did  I  neglect  business.  I  fre- 
quently attended  the  Exchange,  and  made 
myself  known  to  the  chief  tallow,  hemp,  and 
timber  merchants.  I  studied  Russian  com- 
merce. I  arranged  for  cargoes  for  two  years 
to  come.  The  Anglo-Russians  are  very  hospit- 
able, and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  English  banker,  my  hotel  ex- 
penses were  very  smaU.  My  fur  coats  were  my 
chief  expense ;  they  cost  me  a  large  sum  then ; 
but  I  reckoned  that  they  would  last  me  my  life, 
and  so  they  have— at  least,  I  wear  them  to  this 
day. 

Nevertheless,  I  pined  for  the  hour  of  liberty. 
An  idle  life  did  not  suit  a  man  of  my  tempera- 
ment-—one  who  had  been  at  sea  ever  since  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  Like  all  sailors,  I  was 
always  grumbling  against  the  sea»  and  yet  I 
was  never  happy  away  from  it.  At  last  the 
order  of  my  release  came.  The  ice  on  the 
Neva,  opposite  the  Custom-house  especially, 
began  to  melt  into  thin  bars  an  inch  or  so  wide. 
It  became  danj^erous  to  venture  on  it,  except 
where  it  was  piled  with  snow.  The  ice-slaos 
on  the  quay  began  to  break,  when  I  pushed 
them  with  my  stick,  into  glassy  fragments. 
Here  and  there  some  spaces  began  to  open, 
and  dirty  brown  snow  water  pooled  on  the  sur- 
face. There  had  been  several  warm  days,  but 
now  rain  and  wind  came,  and  they  soon  melted 
the  walls  of  my  crystal  prison.  Sledges  still 
ventured  on  the  Neva,  though  the  water  rose  up 
to  the  horses'  knees. 


One  morning,  when  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  on  the  ground  floor  at  Miss  Benson's, 
on  the  English  quay,  the  water  had  all  gone 
from  the  surface  of  the  ice  ;  that  was  the  well- 
known  sign  that  the  ice  had  become  too  porous 
and  spongy  to  hold  water,  and  in  a  few  hours 
woula  break  away  from  the  banks  and  begin  to 
float  seaward. 

I  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  a 
thunder-peal  of  cannon  broke  from  the  fortress. 

"  What  is  that.  Miss  Benson?"  I  said  to  our 
hostess  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

*'  That,"  she  replied,  "  is  the  si^al  that  the 
commander  of  the  citadel,  with  his  officers,  is 
crossing  the  river,  to  present  the  Emperor  at 
the  Winter  Palace  with  a  goblet  of  Neva  water 
in  token  of  the  return  ot  spring.     The  Em- 

Seror  will  give  him  the  cup  back  filled  with 
ucats." 

"  Hurrah !"  I  cried ;  "then  hey  for  old  Eng- 
knd!" 

It  took  me  some  days  to  get  the  ship  off,  for 
it  was  tedious  going  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Gronstadt.  It  was  the  Butter  week  time :  that 
seven  days'  feast  which  precedes  Lent,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rejoicing  of  Easter.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  business,  as  I  went  to  and  fro  to  my 
agent's,  I  amused  myself  with  observing  the 
revelry  of  this  great  Russian  festival. 

There  were  tliousands  of  peasants  devouring 
blinni  (pancakes),  and  caviare,  honey-cakes,  and 
nuts.  There  were  swings,  see-saws,  and  round- 
abouts. The  great  square  of  the  Admiralty  was 
the  chief  scene  of  the  amusements.  Close  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  War-office,  and  the  Senate- 
House,  there  were  scores  of  temporary  theatres, 
and  long  lines  of  ice  mountains,  down  which 
the  sledges  kept  rushing  incessantly,  amid  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  good-natured  but 
wild-looking  peasants.  At  tne  doors  of  the 
theatres  stood  the  tea-sellers,  with  hu^e  brazen 
semovars  smoking  in  the  centre  of  their  tables, 
and  surrounded  by  countless  teapots.  The  shop- 
keepers themselves,  m  fur  caps  and  gloves,  stood 
by  their  stalls,  stamping,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  and  shouting :  "  Gentlemen,  will  you 
please  to  take  a  glass  of  warm  tea,  with  lemon 
or  cream  ?  How  will  you  take  the  sugar  ?"  (for 
a  true  Russian  keeps  his  sugar  in  his  mouth, 
and  does  not  put  it  mto  his  teacup).  The  Ad- 
miralty square  was  strewn  with  nut-shells ;  here 
and  there  a  drunken  bear  of  a  peasant,  a  mere 
reeling  bundle  of  greasy  sheepskin,  jostled 
against  me,  and  then,  with  the  simple-hearted 
politeness  of  his  race,  took  off  his  hai  and  hie- 
cuped  out :  '*  Pardon  me,  my  little  father,  but 
remember  it  is  Butter  week." 

One  day  I  sallied  out  into  the  great  square 
about  noon  to  see  the  grandees  of  the  capital 
drive  through  the  fair,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
sight.  The  line  was  guarded  by  mounted  gen- 
darmes, dressed  like  lancers,  and  wearing  light 
blue  uniforms  with  brown  epaulettes.  There  were 
Chinese,  Turks,  Tartars,  Germans,  Englishmen, 
Russian  princes,  priests,  soldiers,  bearded  mer- 
chants and  their  portly  wives,  Circassian  officers, 
colonels  of  the  body-guard  in  their  eagle-crowned 
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helmets,  and  serfs^  in  a  long  procession  of  car- 
riages, 'vhich,  beginning  at  the  rock  on  which 
Peter  the  Great's  statae  stands,  reached  to  the 
base  of  the  great  granite  column  of  Alexander, 
facing  the  enormous  pile  of  the  Winter  Palace. 

Tired  at  last  of  the  procession,  I  turned  aside 
to  one  of  the  largest  of  the  wooden  theatres. 
A  clash  of  music  from  within  announced  the 
commencement  of  a  new  performance ;  joining 
the  torrent  of  people,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  who  were  jostling  for  admittance,  I  at  last 
made  my  way  to  the  pay-place,  where  a  mob  of 
clamorous  moujiks  were  Uirusting  out  their  hands 
with  the  admittance-money,  in  cl^dish  impa- 
tience. 

I  drew  back  to  make  way  for  a  respectable  old 
grey-bearded  merchant  and  his  pretty  daughter, 
who,  muffled  up  in  a  cloak  trimmed  with  the  fur 
of  the  silver  fox,  clung  to  his  arm,  and  shrank 
back  from  the  rough  gesticulating  crowd.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  charming  a  girl, 
BO  tender  in  manner,  so  gentle  and  spring-like 
in  beauty.  The  merchimt  and  his  daughter 
bowed  and  thanked  me  in  broken  English  for 
my  politeness,  paid  their  money,  and  passed  in. 

I  followed  rapidly,  but  a  crowd  of  peasants 
thrust  themselves  in  before  me,  so  that  when  I 
took  my  seat  I  could  obtain  no  glimpse  of  the 
merchant  or  his  pretty  daughter. 

The  wooden  theatre  of  toe  Katsheli  was  an 
enormous  building,  built,  as  a  peasant  next 
me  said,  to  hold  five  thousand  persons.  It 
had  large  galleries,  balconies,  and  Corinthian 
pillars,  hung  with  cheap  drapery,  and  gay  with 
red  and  blue  paint.  A  vast  chandelier  lighted 
up  the  tent-like  interior. 

The  theatre  was  already  full  when  I  entered, 
so  that  I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  back 
seat  in  an  up^  box,  not  far  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  staircases — as  I  soon  found  by  the 
keen-edged  iced  draught  I  amused  myself, 
while  the  overture  was  playing,  with  the  motley 
view  before  me.  The  Tartar  faces,  only  par- 
tudlv  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  were  worth 
studying,  now  that  they  beamed  with  fun. 
The  little  oblique  eyes  glistened  with  enjoy- 
ment, the  great  bearded  tangled  heads  rolled 
about  in  ecstasy.  Here  and  there,  the  eye  fell 
on  a  Polish  or  Circassian  face,  with  large  fine 
eyes,  and  almost  a  Greek  contour.  Every  now 
and  then,  a  group  of  grave  portly  merchants  in 
furred  caftuis  and  boots,  mingled  with  the 
serfs,  but  with  an  obtrusive  reserve  that  showed 
they  did  so  under  protest.  Their  children,  also 
dressed  in  caftans  and  boots,  were  exactly  like 
themselves  all  but  the  beards.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  women  of  the  lower  orders :  rough, 
honest,  Irish-looking  women,  few  of  them  in 
bonnets,  most  of  them  with  their  heads  bound 
round  with  coloured  handkerchiefs. 

I  did  not  listen  much  to  the  music ;  it  was 
that  brazen  mechanical  sort  of  music,  without 
colour  or  life,  that  no  one  listens  to.  By-and-by, 
it  ended  with  a  jolting  crash.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  the  curtain  drew  up.  A  deep 
hush  passed  over  the  troubled  waves  of  the  pit. 
The  cnildren  clutched  their  fathers'  hands,  the 


soldiers  ceased  their  f)ractical  jokes,  the  country- 
women paused  in  their  gossip,  the  boys  stopped 
eating,  every  eye  turned  to  tne  stase. 

An  honest  old  woman  just  before  me — a 
housekeeper,  as  I  judged  by  her  dress — amused 
me  especially  by  her  cbild-uke  eagerness.  She 
put  on  her  spectacles,  and  leaned  forward  with 
both  hands  on  her  knees,  to  drink  in  every  word. 

The  play  was  a  little  operetta,  half  trench, 
half  Italian.  I  think  they  called  it  "  Rose  and 
Lubin."  It  was  a  gay,  tnfling  thing.  The  hero 
and  heroine  were  villagera,  and  an  old  cross 
father,  and  a  malicious  fool,  were  the  constant 
interruptera  of  their  stolen  meetings.  Rose  was 
dressed  in  a  little  tucked  up  gown  of  white  silk 
striped  with  pink,  and  wore  a  gipsy  hat ;  Lubin 
wore  a  nondescript  sort  of  blue  silk  coat  and 
flapped  waistcoat,  while  the  Zany  tumbled  into 
a  thousand  scrapes  in  a  sort  of  nuller^s  dress  all 
white,  and  a  blue  broad-brimmed  hat.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  hiding  and  searching  about 
with  soldiers,  until  the  true  lover  enlists,  and 
finally  returns  a  Greneral,  to  marry  Rose.  It 
was  a  flimsy  pretty  bit  of  nonsense,  mixed  up 
with  dances  and  songs,  and  now  and  then  a 
chorus;  and  it  was  all  over  in  half  an  hour. 

Silly  as  it  was,  it  pleased  the  audience,  who 
shouted,  laughed,  and  encored  everything.  A 
display  of  fireworks  was  to  follow,  and  then  a 
short  farce. 

Between  the  acts,  I  tried  the  little  Russian  I 
knew,  and  asked  the  old  woman,  who  had  turned 
round  and  offered  me  some  honey-cakes,  '*  How 
she  liked  it  r 

''My  little  father,"  she  said,  quite  seriously, 
"  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever  be- 
held since  I  saw  those  accursed  French  act  at 
Moscow,  in  Napoleon's  time." 

Suddenly  all  the  clatter  and  laughter  died 
away.  The  curtain  had  not  risen,  but  a  faint 
crimson  light  was  shining  behind  it.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  the  pyrotechnic  display,  and 
I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  Russians  could 
do  in  these  mattera.  The  first  scene  was  to  be 
the  illumination  of  the  Kremlin  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Eirat  Pro- 
bably that  was  only  the  preparation,  for,  though 
the  red  light  widened  and  ^owed,  the  curtain, 
strangely  enough,  did  not  rise. 

The  people  stamped  and  shouted.  All  at  once 
the  bajozzo  (the  clown),  in  his  white  dress,  ran 
forward,  pale  as  deatli,  his  eyes  staring,  his  hands 
tossing  about  like  those  of  a  madman.  "We 
are  on  fire !"  he  shouted.  "  Save  yourselves,  yon 
who  can." 

"Bravo,  Perraril"  cried  the  peasants,  with 
roara  of  laughter.  "  Excellent !  Viva  Ferrari ! 
Bravo,  Ferrari !" 

The  clown  fled  from  the  stage,  as  it  seemed, 
in  an  agony  of  feigned  fear.  The  laughter  re- 
doubled. A  man  in  evening  dress  rushed 
forward,  whispered  to  the  orchestra,  and  waved 
his  hand  to  some  men  who  were  not  visible  to 
the  audience. 

The  curtain  rose  swiftly  at  that  ominous 
signal,  and  disclosed,  to  my  horror,  a  rolling 
moss  uf  fire  and  crimsoned  smoke.    Already  the 
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flies  had  caught  fire  and  were  hanging  in  blazing 
streamers,  fire  rose  from  below,  fire  gleamed 
finm  above,  fire  darted  its  quick  tongues  from 
either  side.  The  theatre  was  on  fire.  The 
bajozzo  had  not  been  feigning,  bat  was  tenibly 
in  earnest 

I  shall  neref  foiget  the  scream  that  burst 
from  those  fonr  thouwrnd  pec^le  when  Uie  reality 
broke  upon  them.  I  had  only  an  instant  to 
look,  but  in  that  instant  I  saw  row  after  row  of 
white  faces  turn  as  by  one  impnUe  to  the  door. 
Then,  came  a  stamping  rush  as  of  a  herd  of  mad- 
dened animals.  Many  tore  forward  without 
a  thought  but  of  their  own  safety,  others 
snatched  up  thdr  children,  others  dragged  for- 
ward their  old  mothers  or  fathers,  or  bore  their 
wires  or  sweethesrts  in  their  arms.  Then  came 
the  grapple  for  life,  the  trampling  suffocating 
battle  lor  existence  that  only  serred  to  hasten 
on  death. 

In  many  thinffs  I  am  coward  enough,  but  in 
sudden  danger  1  have  always  found  myself  cool 
and  collected.  Perhaps  a  sailor's  frequent 
hazards,  and  the  constant  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  death,  is  a  sort  of  training;  perhaps 
it  is  a  constitutional  quality.  I  know  not  how 
it  is.  I  only  state  the  fact.  I  saw  imme- 
diately that  though  for  the  moment  safe,  and  far 
from  the  full  torrent  of  the  struggle,  my  hopes 
of  escape  were  quite  as  desperate  as  the  hopes 
of  those  who  were  trampling  each  other  to  death 
at  the  entrance  below.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
great  folding-doors  opened  inward.  In  the  first 
rush  it  had  been  closed,  and  now  the  pressure 
was  so  great  it  could  not  be  moved  one  way 
or  other. 

The  flames  were  spreading  rapidly,  the  smoke 
rolled  towards  us  in  blinding  clouds,  and  from 
those  clouds  darted  and  kaoMl  serpent  tongues 
of  fire.  The  fiames  seemea  with  cruel  greedi- 
ness to  spring  from  seat  to  seat.  The  slips 
were  blazing,  the  orchestra  was  a  seething  pit 
of  fire.  The  screams  and  groans  on  all  sines 
were  heart-breaking. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to  remain 
where  I  was  and  meet  death,  or  to  breast  the 
human  whirlpool  below.  At  that  moment  a 
surge  of  fiame  ran  along  the  led^  of  the  next 
box  to  me,  blackening  and  blistering  as  it  went. 
The  heat  grew  intense.  I  determined  to  make 
one  struggle  for  my  life.  I  ran  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  looked  down.  There,  the  herd  of 
screaming  shouting  people  fought  with  hands  and 
feet  in  a  horrible  tangb  of  Hfe  and  death. 

I  gave  myself  up  as  lost,  when  a  hand  seized 
my  coat.  It  was  the  old  housekeeper,  scream- 
ing her  entreaties  to  me  to  save  her.  I  told  her 
to  cling  to  me  and  I  would  do  what  I  could. 
It  gave  me  coura£^e  to  think  I  was  struggling 
for  some  one  besiaes  myself.  8he  kneeled  ana 
praved  to  God  for  us  both. 

I  had  placed  myself  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  in  order  to  husband  my  strength  for  a 
last  efibrt.  One  thing  I  determined,  and  that 
was  that  I  would  not  save  myself  by  treading 
poor  women  and  children  under  foot.  Rather 
than  that,  I  would  let  the  fire  bum  me  slowly. 


or  I  would  recommend  my  soul  to  God,  throw 
myself  into  the  crater  behind  me,  and  so  die 
quickly.  One  agonising  thought  alone  shot 
Uirough  my  heart,  and  that  was  a  thou^t  for 
the  t^ider  giri  I  had  seen  so  innocent  and  happy 
half  an  hour  before. 

Suddenly,  as  I  stood  there  lik«  n  diver 
hesitating  before  he  plunges,  a  peasant,  scorched 
and  burnt,  dashed  past  me  from  the  crowd  that 
had  trampled  upon  him,  and,  staggering  forward, 
half-stifled  with  smoke,  fell  face  downward  dead 
at  my  feet.  His  axe,  as  usual  with  the  peasants, 
was  iknst  in  his  belt  behind.  A  thouglit  of 
self-preservation,  surely  sent  straight  from 
Heaven,  flashed  through  my  bram.  I  stooped 
and  drew  out  the  axe. 

"  Make  wa^  there,  or  I  eut  down  the  first 
man  who  stops  me!"  I  cried  out,  in  broken 
Russian. 

I  half  fought,  half  persuaded,  a  few  to  give 
way,  until  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sturs, 
ana  had  the  bare  plank  wall  of  the  outer  en- 
closure of  the  theatre  before  me. 

"  I  will  save  you  all,"  I  cried,  *•  if  you  will 
let  me  free  my  arm.** 

The  old  woman  still  dunff  to  me,  but  as  I 
advanced  to  strike  my  first  olow  at  the  phmk 
partition  that  arose  between  life  and  death, 
there  came  a  rush  which  for  a  moment  separated 
us.  I  had  no  time  or  room  to  turn,  but  next 
moment  I  felt  her  grasp  still  firmer  and  closer. 

One  blow,  and  the  splinters  flew;  a  second 
blow,  a  pluik  gave;  a  third  blow,  and  the 
blessed  daylight  poured  in  on  us;  a  fourth  blow, 
and  a  chasm  yawned,  wide  enough  for  the  passage 
of  mysdf  and  my  charge.  AAer  us,  hundreds 
passed  out  rapid^r* 

I  found  myseu  among  a  crowd  of  shrieking 
women,  who  were  calling  on  an  officer  standing 
in  a  barouche  drawn  by  six  horses,  to  save  their 
husbands,  sons,  brotners.  Suddenly  a  man 
with  a  scorched  beard,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  came  and  took  from  me  the  woman  I  had 
saved.  I  was  so  blinded  with  smoke  and 
fevered  with  excitement,  that  I  had  scarcely 
giren  her  a  thought.  All  I  knew  was,  that  I 
bad  saved  an  old  vroman,  and,  by  God's  grace, 
opened  a  door  of  escape  for  some  hundreds  of 
otherwise  doomed  creatures. 

When  I  looked  round,  I  found  the  merchant 
whom  I  had  before  seen  (ht  was  the  scorched 
and  weeping  man),  shedding  tears  of  joy  over  a 
beautiful  girl  who  had  fainted.  The  old  woman 
had  been  divided  from  me  in  the  tumult.  The 
merchant's  daughter  it  was  who  had  then  clasped 
me — it  was  her  whom  I  had  saved.  Beautiful 
she  looked  as  I  bent  over  her  and  received  her 
£Ed;her's  blessings. 

The  tall  officer  was  the  emperor.  "  My 
children,"  he  kept  saying  to  the  mob,  "I  wiU 
save  all  I  can !    Bring  that  brave  man  to  me." 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  repeat  those  words, 
though  I  did  not  deserve  them. 

"Englishman,"  he  said  to  me  in  French, 
"  the  Russian  nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  it  is  for  me  to  repay  it ;  come  to  me  to- 
morrow at  the  palace." 
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I  bowed  my  thanks,  and  handed  my  card  to 
one  of  the  emperor's  staff. 

When  the  fire  was  snbdned,  and  they  began 
to  dig  foi«  the  bodies,  the  scene  was  agonising. 
Heaps  of  charred  and  trampled  corpses  lay  under 
the  smoking  beams — some  stifled,  others  trodden 
or  beaten  to  death.  Some  were  charred,  others 
half  roasted,  many  only  burnt  in  the  chest  and 
head,  the  holiday  clothes  still  bright  and  gay. 
In  the  galleries,  women  were  found  suffocated 
and  leaning  over  the  front  boxes.  In  one  passage 
they  discovered  a  crowd  of  dead,  all  erect,  liKe 
so  many  shadows  marshalled  from  the  other 
world.  More  than  a  hundred  were  found  still 
alive,  but  dangerously  burnt.  Most  of  these 
afterwards  died  in  the  hospitals.^ 

One  little  boy  was  discovered  cowering  un- 
hurt under  a  bench ;  he  had  crept  there  when 
the  burning  roof  began  to  break  up  and  drop 
among  the  struggling  multitude.  The  beams 
and  dead  bodies  nad  so  fallen  as  to  form  a  shel- 
ter over  his  head,  and  there  he  had  remained 
till  we  disinterred  him. 

The  official  returns  set  down  the  number  of 
the  dead  as  three  hundred ;  but  my  agent  told 
me  that  while  he  himself  stood  there,  he  counted 
fifty  waggons  pass,  each  Uden  with  from  ten  to 
fifteen  corpses ;  and  many  people  made  a  much 
higher  estimate. 

I  need  not  say  much  about  my  visit  to  the 
palace ;  suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  emperor 
rewarded  me  with  an  order  that  I  highly  prize. 
On  the  same  day  the  priests  offered  up  public 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  sufferers,  on  the  site 
of  the  burnt  theatre.  It  was  a  solemn  spectacle, 
and  as  I  rose  from  those  prayers,  full  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  my  deliverance,  a  rough  nand 
grasped  mine. 

It  was  the  merchant  whose  daughter  I  had 
saved.  Tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  as  he  em- 
braced me  and  kissed  my  forehead  and  my  cheek 
in  the  Oriental  manner  of  his  nation. 

"  My  little  father,"  he  said,  *'I  would  rather 
have  found  thee  than  have  cleared  a  thousand 
red  rouble  notes.  Little  Catherine,  whom  you 
saved,  has  been  prayinff  for  you  ever  since. 
Come,  you  must  aine  with  us.  I  will  take  no 
denial,  for  do  I  not  owe  you  more  than  my  life  P 
Come,  a  droshky  there  —  quick  to  the  Fon- 
tanka;  Catherine  will  leap  for  joy  when  she  sees 
you." 

That  visit  was  an  eventful  one  to  me,  for  on 
my  third  voyage  from  that  date  I  married  Ca- 
therine Masfovitch,  and  a  loving  and  devoted 
wife  I  found  her.  She  is  kissing  my  cheek  as  I 
pen  these  words. 

But  it  is  not  to  dwell  upon  my  own  personal 
good  fortune  and  happiness,  that  I  have  written 
this  plain  remembrance.    It  is,  that  I  may  do 


what  little  I  can  to  impress  upon  those  who 
may  read  it,  that  a  rush  from  any  buildinff  on 
fire  is  certain  to  be  fatal,  and  tliat  an  orderly 
departure  from  it  is  certain  deliverance.    The 
Theatre,  Concert-room,  Church  or  Chapel,  does 
not  exist,  through  which  a  fire  could  spread  so 
raj^idly  as  to  prevent  the  whole  assembly  from 
going  out  unscathed,  if  they  would  go  frc^  from 
panic.    The  Santiago  case   was  an  extremely 
exceptional  one.    Tne  whole  of  the  gaudy  clap- 
traps were  under  the  management  of  priests 
(the  worst  managers  on  earth),  and  what  kind 
of  priests  they  were,  mav  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  base  cowards  all  precipitately  fled, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  at  the  Altar,  his  place  of  authority,  where 
he  could  be  seen  on  a  pUtform  made  to  render 
him  conspicuous,  and  whence   his    directions 
would  have  been  issued  at  an  immense  advan- 
tage.   Again,  the  assemblage  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  women  and  children  in  light  inflammable 
dresses.    Again,  the  Show  was  lighted  by  lamps 
of  parafilne  dangling  by  strings  from  the  whole 
of  the  roof  above  tne  people's  heads,    which 
dropped  upon  them,  so  many  overturned  pots 
of  liquid  nre,  as  the  strings  were  burnt.    But 
even  under  these  specially  disastroas  conditions, 
great  numbers  of  the  assemblage  would  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  mad  rush  at  the  door 
which  instantly  closed  it.    Suppose  that  rush 
not   to    have  been  made,  suppose  the   door 
wide  open,  suppose  a  priest  with  the  soul  of  a 
man  in  him  to  nave  stood  on  the  Altar  steps, 
passing  the  people  at  that  end  of  the  church, 
out  of  the  rriestly  door   (of  which  we  hear 
nothing,    and  which  the  last  of  those   quick 
fugitives    perhaps   shut  after  him),   and   how 
changed  the  result !    I  entreat  any  one  who 
may  read  this  experience  of  mine,  and  may  after- 
wards be  in  a  similar  condition,  to  remember 
that  in  my  case,  and  in   the   Santiago   case, 
numbers  lost  their  lives — not  because  the  build- 
ing teat  onfircy  but  because  there  was  a  desperate 
rush  at  the  door.    Half  a  dozen  men  capable  of 
self-control,  might  save  as  many  thousand  Lives, 
by  urging  this  on  a  crowd  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  by  saying  "  We  will  go  the  last." 
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Book  the  Pikst:   Childhood, 
cbafteb  vn.    when  william  the  fourth 

MASKING. 

The  epoch,  there  was  no  denying  it,  was  a 
wild  and  dissolute  one.  The  imprint  of  the 
Regent's  cloyen  foot  had  not  yet  worn  away. 
A  man  was  npon  the  throne.  He  made  a  de- 
corous king  enough  in  his  old  age,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  a  pious  and  admirable  wife;  but 
his  youth  had  been  the  converse  of  reputable. 
The  sons  of  George  the  Third  had  not  contri- 
buted in  any  great  degree  to  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  country.  The  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  and  the  private  life  of  George 
the  Fourth,  had  done  a  good  deal  towards  de- 
praving the  national  manners.  There  were  no 
young  princesses  save  one,  the  Hope  of  Eng- 
land, whom'  her  good  mother  kept  sedulously 
aloof  from  the  polluting  atmosphere  of  the  age. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter  went 
tranquilly  about  from  watering-place  to  watering- 
place,  and  gathered  shells  and  weeds  upon  the 
sands,  and  visited  poor  people  in  their  cot- 
tages, and  sat  under  evangelical  ministers,  and 
allowed  the  age  to  go  by,  and  to  be  as  wild  and 
dissolute  as  it  chose.  They  hoped  and  waited 
for  better  times,  and  the  better  times  came 
at  last,  and  have  continued,  and  will  endure, 
we  trust. 

Party  spirit  ran  high.  We  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  revolution  about  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, of  another  about  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Ev^ythingwas  disorganised.  There  were  com- 
missions sitting  upon  everything,  with  a  view  to 
the  abrogation  of  most  things.  Barristers  of 
seven  years'  standing,  fattened  upon  the  treasures 
wrung  from  the  sinecurists,  and  the  pension- 
holders  of  the  old  Black  BooL  Commissioners 
and  inspectors  became  as  great  a  nuisance  and 
burden  to  the  country  as  the  clerks  of  the  Pipe 
or  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer  had  been. 
Everybody  had  his  theory  for  regenerating  so- 
ciety, but  lacked  sincere  faith  in  his  own 
nostrums ;  and  so,  after  a  while,  deserted  them. 
It  was  a  reign  of  terror  without  much  blood. 
The  warfare  was  mostly  one  of  words  and  prin- 
ciples, abusive  language  being  in  vogue  among 
perfectly  unscrupulous  party-writers.  Reverence, 


gratitude,  decency,  had  gone  to  sleep  for  awhile. 
O'Connell  called  Wellington  a  "stunted  cor- 
poral," and  Alvanley  a  "  bloated  buffoon,"  and 
Disraeli  the  yoimger  "a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
impenitent  thief."  One  Cocking  had  cast  him- 
self into  space  in  a  parachute,  and,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  earth,  was  smashed  to  death. 
A  crafty  Erenchman  lured  many  hundreds  of 
simpletons  into  taking  tickets  for  a  passage  in 
his  navigable  balloon  or  aerial  ship.  Then, 
timeously,  he  ran  away,  and  left  them  with  their 
tickets,  and  an  empty  bag  of  oiled  silk.  There 
were  people  who  did  not  believe  in  steam.  There 
were  others  who  did  believe  in  it,  but  held  that 
locomotives  and  paddle-steamers  were  only  the 
precursors  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Meanwhile, 
Chat  Moss  had  been  drained  by  Stephenson,  and 
Brunei  was  piercing  the  Thames  ^^mnel.  But 
nothing  was  settled.  Nobody  knew  where  any- 
thing was  to  end.  Steam  and  scepticism  and 
tractarianism  and  Murphy's  weather  almanack, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  lions  and  tigers  atDrury  Lane, 
and  the  patents  taken  away  there&om,  and  from 
Covent  Garden  too ;  commutation  of  tithes  and 
reform  of  municipal  corporations,  charity  com- 
missions and  the  new  Poor-law,  chartism,  trades- 
unionism  and  the  unknown  tongues ;  oceans  of 
pamphlets ;  new  clubs  starting  up  all  over  the 
West-end;  pigtails,  knee-breeches  and  hair- 
powder  beginning  to  be  laughed  at ;  the 
Chancellor  jumping  up  and  down  on  the  wool- 
sack like  a  parched  pea  in  a  fire-shovel,  instead 
of  gravely  doubting  and  doubting  for  years,  and 
working  no  end  of  misery  and  ruin,  as  Chancellor 
Eldonhad  done :  all  these  things,  with  Irish  out- 
rages,  colonial  discontents  and  embarrassing  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  (order  reigned  in  War- 
saw, and  "  Yivent  les  Polonais !"  in  Paris  meant 
the  erection  of  barricades  and  a  tussle  between 
the  blouses  and  the  soldiery),  made  up  a  chaotic 
whirlwind  of  sand  and  pebbles  and  brickbats 
and  scraps  of  paper,  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  prodigious  noise,  driving  peaceably-minded 
people  half  blind,  and  half  deaf,  and  parcel- 


Erancis  Blunt,  Esq.,  and  Monsieur  Constant, 
had  left  Stockwell  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock. 
The  hackney-coachman  had  been  well  paid,  and 
promised  an  extra  fee  for  speed ;  but  the  era  of 
rapid  Hansoms  was  yet  to  come,  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  the  two  jaded  horses  that  drew 
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the  vehicle  clattered  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
Mr.  Blunt  felt  so  exhausted  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  at  a  tavern  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  bridge  and  lefresh  himself  with  a  small 
glass  of  brandy.  He  re-entered  the  coach,  making 
wry  faces,  and  declaring  the  liguor  abominabk. 
Constant  treated  the  coachman  to  a  glass  of  ale, 
but  did  not  presume  to  accompany  his  master 
to  the  bar  of  the  tavern.  He  partook,  outside, 
of  a  moderate  sip  of  his  own  from  a  small 
pocket-flask. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  something 
to  drink  with  you?"  said  Blunt,  pettishly,  as 
he  saw  his  companion  replace  the  flask  in  a  side- 
pocket. 

"I  could  not  venture  to  ask  monsieur " 

i    b^an  the  valet,  gravely. 
I        "I  dare  say  you  couldn't.  Constant.    You're 
I    a  sly  fox,  and  always  keep  the  best  of  the  game 
I    to  yourself.    Here,  give  me  the  bottle.    I  have 
j    need  of  a  little  Dutch  courage  to-night." 
[       Mr.  Blunt  took  a  pretty  heavy  draught  of  the 
Dutch  courage,  which  was,  indeed,  the  very 
best  French  cognac.    He  took  a  pretty  deep 
draught  of  it,  for  a  man  of  such  delicately-strung 
nerves. 

"Capital  brandy,"  he  murmured,  smacking 
his  Hps.  "You  have  a  talent  for  buying  the 
best  of  everything  for  yourself.  Why  on  earth 
did  you  allow  me  to  go  into  that  atrocious  gin- 
palace?" 

"  It  is  for  monsieur  to  lead  the  way." 

"And  for  you  constantly  and  carefully  to  avoid 
following  me,  and  to  allow  me  to  fall  into  the 
lions*  den.  Constant,  do  you  know  what  I  have 
to  do  to-night  P' 

"To  be  bold,  and  to  win." 

"You  have  taught  me  how  to  manage  the  one. 
I  think  I  can  depend  on  my  own  presence  of 
mind  for  the  other.  But  do  you  know  how 
much  I  want?" 

"Monsieur's  wants  are  extensive." 

"And  so  are  yours,  monsieur  the  sleeping 
partner.  Egad,  unless  I  rise  from  the  table  a 
winner  of  Ave  thousand  pounds  I  am  a  ruined 
man!'* 

"Monsieur's  creditors  indeed  are  pressing." 

"The  creditors  be  hanged,"  Francis  Blunt, 
Esq.,  returned,  with  much  equanimity.  "  It  isn't 
for  them  I  shall  have  to  sit  up  till  five  o'clock 
this  morning.  But  there  are  debts  of  honour, 
Constant,  that  must  be  paid.  I  owe  Carlton 
fifteen  hundred.  I  owe  the  Italian  prince,  what's 
his  name  ?— Marigliano — a  monkey.  I  must  send 
that  she-wolf  of  mine,  a  hundred  pounds  before 
to-morrow  afternoon,  or  she  will  be  crawling 
after  me  as  usual.  And  then  my  ready  money  is 
all  gone,  or  nearly  so,  I  don't  think  I've  got 
fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  I've  dropped  over 
sixty  pounds  at  that  school  at  Clapham,  Rhodo- 
something  House,  to  pay  for  that  little  brat: — 
by  your  advice,  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste.  I  tell 
you,  I  must  have  five  thousand  pounds  out 
of  Debonnair  before  sunrise,  or  I  am  done.  I 
must  have  ready  money  to  go  abroad  with,  and 


then  Dobree  has  most  of  my  valuables;  and 
then  there  are  your  wages.  Constant." 

"  And  my  commission,  if  monsieur  pleases." 

"And  your  commission,  most  immaealate  of 
commercial  agents.  Five  per  cent,  is  it  not? 
You  go  abroad  with  me.  Constant,  so  that  you 
know  I  am  perfectly  safe.  By  the  way,  you 
couldn't  raani^  to  take  the  hundred  to  the  she- 
wolf  to-night,  could  you?" 

"  Ready  money  is  not  very  plentiful,"  returned 
the  valet,  after  some  consideration;  "but  I 
think  I  can  contrive  to  obtemperate,  by  a 
little  finessing,  to  monsieur's  demand.  Might 
I,  however,  ask  him  to  promise  me  one  little 
thing?" 

"  What  is  it,  Constant :  a  rise  in  your  wages  ?" 

"Monsieur's  service  is  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive," answered  the  vsdet,  and  I  believe  he  spoke 
with  perfect  sincerity.    "It  is  not  that." 

"T\Tiatthen?" 

"Not  to  touch  the  dice  to-night.  As  an 
amusement,  they  are  admirable ;  as  a  commercial 
operation,  they  are  destruction." 

"  Confound  the  bones,  I  know  they  are,"  Mr. 
Blunt,  with  some  discomposure,  acbiowledged. 
"If  I  had  stuck  to  the  coups  you  taught  me 
at  Vanjohn,  I  should  have  made  ten  thousand 
this  season  alone.  I  never  get  that  infernal 
box  in  my  hand  without  coming  to  grief  in  some 
way  or  other.  And  yet  what  money  I  have 
won!" 

"  And  what  money  lost !" 

"Your  answer  is  unanswerable.  Yes;  I  will 
promise  you.  I  will  keep  my  head  cool,  and 
won't  touch  ivory  to-night" 

"  You  are  going  to  Crockford's  ?" 

"Must  go  there,  you  know.  Shan't  stop  an 
hour.    The  only  way  of  luring  my  pigeon  out." 

"And  then?" 

"  To  the  umbrella-shop,  of  course.  The  worthy 
Count  Cubford  will  expect  his  commission  on 
the  transaction,  for  permission  to  play  Vanjohn 
in  his  sanctum.  Everybody  wants  his  com- 
mission now-a-days.  I  wonder  Langhome,  of 
the  Guards,  doesn't  ask  for  fifteen  per  cent  for 
having  introduced  me  to  Debonnair." 

"You  will  be  able  to  afford  it  if  you  only 
follow  the  instructions  I  gave  you.  You — I 
mean  monsieur— must  keep  his  head  very  cool, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
opponent.  Monsieur  must  never  lose  his  temper, 
and  must  never  grow  tired.  Then,  if  he  takes 
care,  and  Debonnair  is  gris  enough,  he  will 
win  his  five  thousand  and  more  before  morn- 
ing.' 

"  I  believe  I  shall.  Five  thousand  pounds  are 
more  than  five  thousand  louis,  most  unsophisti- 
cated foreigner.  Where  are  we  ?  Oh,  Charing- 
cross.  We'll  get  rid  of  this  ramshackle  old  tub 
here.  I  shall  go  to  the  club,  have  a  warm  bath, 
and  then " 

"ToStJames's-street?" 

"No.  Gamridge's.  After  that,  the  business  of 
the  evening  will  commence.  The  night  is  young 
yet.    It  isn't  a  quarter-past  twelve." 
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*'I  shall  therefore  have  the  honour  to  leave 
monsieur  ?" 

"Exactly,  you  '«dll  have  that  honour,  most 
courteous  Constant.  You  may  also  have  the 
honour  of  staying  out  as  late  as  you  like  on  this 
side  of  six :  for  I  can't  expect  to  be  home  before 
that  time ;  but  please  sit  up  for  me,  that  you  may 
know  the  results  of  the  campaign.  It  may  be 
an  Austerlitz,  you  know,  but  it  may  turn  out  a 
Waterloo.  Grood  night*  I  have  no  vices  to 
warn  you  against,  for  you  don't  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  any— or  else  you  are  up  to  them 
all,  and  kepp  them  very  dark  indeed." 

And  so  saying,  Mx.  Blunt  waved  his  hand  to 
his  body  servant,  and  strode  away  in  the  direction 
of  Pall  Mall. 

The  valet  paid  the  coachman  five  shillings  in 
excess  of  his  fare,  at  which  jarvey  drove  away 
rejoicing.  His  master  had  flung  him  his  cloak 
before  leaving,  saying  that  he  would  put  on  an 
overcoat,  lighter  in  texture,  at  his  club.  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  enveloped  himself  in  this 
garment,  but  did  not  throw  it  into  any  melo- 
dnunatic  folds.  It  ceased  to  be  the  mantle  of  a 
Byionic-looking  patrician.  It  was  now  merely 
the  cloak  of  a  h^^  accomplished  g»tleman's 
valet,  who  knew  hb  cloak  and  kept  it. 
,  "  Yes,"  munnured  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant very  sdtiy  to  himself,  as  he  walked  round 
the  hoarding  of  those  old  Mews  once  occupy- 
ing the  area  of  Trafalgar-square,  but  then  just  in 
process  of  demolition,  "it  may  be  Austerlitz, 
and  it  may  be  Waterloo— more  than  Waterloo 
—it  may  end  in  St.  Helena  and  captivity,  and 
d^^.  Ah!  je  tiens  I'enfant.  Ah,  that  dear 
old  nabob  at  Cutchapore  who  writes  suck 
pretty  letters  about  Ma  little  niece.  Ah!  le 
beau  jeu  que  le  vingt  et  un.  Allons  voir  la 
Louvc." 

It  was  rather  late  at  night  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
she- wolf ;  but  Monsieur  Constant  seemed  bent 
on  the  enterprise,  and  diving  into  St.  Martin's- 
lane,  and  through  the  mazes  (^  Cranboorae-alley, 
was  very  soon  in  Leicester-place,  Leicester- 
square. 

CHAPTEK  Vm.     TEE  HOTEL  BATAPLAIT. 

I  D05't  know  what  has  become  of  the  Hotel 
Rataplan  in  these  days.  The  neighbourhood  of 
"Layce9teiTe-aquarr"is  no  more  exempt  from 
mutability  than  its  Anglo-Saxon  vicinage ;  and 
Rati^lan  may  have  faded  into  decadence,  or 
undergone  an  aristocratic  change  of  name,  cur 
may  have  been  sw^t  away  altogether.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  I  am  treat- 
ing of  the  year  '36;  and  in  '36  the  Rataplan 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  was  very  much  the 
Hdtel  Rataplan  indeed. 

Desir^  Rataplan  kept  it.  He  was  a  gross  fat 
Frendunan.  He  looked  not  only  a  landlord, 
but  a  cook;  and  a  capital  cook  he  was.  Who 
lards  fat  pullets  should  himself  be  fat,  and  Ra. 
ta^an  was  larded  all  over.  He  was  the  most 
unctuous-looking  man  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
and  his  face,  like  that  of  many  other  fat  men. 


was  perfectly  pale  and  colourless.  The  great 
art  of  figure-painters  is,  I  have  heard,  dexter- 
ously to  represent  flesh  that  has  not  an  adventi- 
tious teint  basan6  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  white  linen.  For  this  reason  the  clumsy 
pabters,  when  they  give  us  a  man  or  w<Hnan 
dressed  in  white,  usually  make  the  flesh  swarthy, 
or  sallow,  or  sanguinolent.  Rubens  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  the  only  painter  who  really 
triumphed  over  the  diflculties  of  chair  ooatre 
linge;  His  successors  should  have  come  to  the 
Hotel  Rataplan  and  studied  its  proprietor.  Ra- 
taplan was  head  cook  in  his  own  hotel,  and  wore 
the  orthodox  costume  of  chef.  His  jacket,  his 
nightcap,  his  long  apron,  his  duck  trousers,  his 
slippers,  were  all  white,  and  dirty  white.  His 
face  and  hands  were  dirty  white  too,  and  yet 
the  contrast  between  his  lineaments  and  his 
habiliments  was  marked  with  satisfactory 
strength.  It  was  the  texture,  perhaps,  that  did 
it.  Otherwise,  face  and  garments  were  id^tical. 
He  looked  like  a  pierrot  who  had  grown  fat. 
No,  he  didn't,  he  looked  like  what  he  was— a 
cook. 

Rataplan's  countenance  was  so  seamed  and 
pitted  with  traces  of  the  small-pox,  that  his 
cheeks  presented  a  not  remote  resemblance  to 
one  of  his  own  colanders.  He  had  very  little 
hair,  and  that  was  grey,  and  cropped  close  to  his 
head  a  la  malcontent,  and  all  but  concealed 
under  his  nightcap.  Not  a  trace  of  beard  or 
whisker  or  moustache,  did  he  show.  Perliaps 
the  heat  of  the  fire  had  dried  up  the  capilktfy 
forces,  or  the  steam  of  many  saucepaius  had  acted 
as  a  depilatory.  He  was  splashed  in  many  places 
with  ancient  gravy,  giving  him  the  appearance  of 
a  blotted  skin  of  parchment.  He  wore  ear- 
rings. He  had  a  thin  gold  ring  on  his  left 
huid  to  tongue ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  Rata{>lan 
wore  over  his  heart  a  discoloured  red  ribbon 
sewed  on  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  and  which  he 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  Fi*ench  Legion  of 
Honour. 

"Received  from  the  hand  of  the  Emperor 
himself  on  the  field  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say.  "C'est  la  que  nous  ayons 
flanqu^  une  racl6e  2i  ces  canailles  d'Autrichiens. 
£t  les  Cosaques !  h^ !  c'est  D^sir6  Rataplan 
qui  leur  donna  k  boire  et  a  manger  en  I8I3.  Ma 
parole  d'honneur,  je  les  ai  accommodds  a  toutes 
sauces  ces  Cosaques." 

He  declared  that  he  had  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  itself,  up-stairs  in  a  box.  He  had  not 
always  been  a  cook.  Desir6  Rataplan  had 
served  in  the  Grand  Army.  He  had  fought  at 
the  Beresina.  He  had  been  at  Leipsie.  He 
only  missed  Waterloo  because  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  had  been  stationed  be- 
hind the  Loire.  "Et  on  m'a  appeld  brigand 
de  la  Loire,  moi  qui  vous  parleL"  he  would 

His  regiment,  he  stated,  was  the  Trcnte- 
septieme  L6ger ;  but  this  his  hearers  would  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  believe.  That  a  soldier  of 
the  Grand  Army  should  become  an  hotel-keeper. 
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or  a  cook,  was  no  such  very  astonishing  thing ; 
bat  that  so  corpulent  a  man  should  have  served 
in  the  light  infantry  exceeded  reason  and  pro- 
bability. He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  assertion 
with  fact,  by  stating  that  he  had  been  drum- 
major  to  the  Thirty-seventh.  But  his  audi- 
tors remained  obstinately  incredulous.  As  a 
sapper  and  miner,  as  a  heavy  cuirassier,  as  a 
grenadier  of  the  Old  Guard,  even,  they  were 
willmg  to  accept  him;  but  they  declined  all 
credence  to  his  ever  having  been  a  "light 
bob." 

He  appealed  to  his  wife*  '*  Madame  Rataplan 
was  my  comrade,"  he  would  say.  "She  was 
cantiniSre  to  the  Trente-septi^me.  She  gave  her 
own  tabati^re  once  to  the  Emperor,  when  he  was 
out  of  snufF.  Bavoust  has  taken  la  goutte  from 
her,  over  and  over  again.  Monsieur  le  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl  was  very  partial  to  Madame  Ra- 
taplan." 

To  which,  Madame,  who  was  a  meek  brown 
little  woman,  usually  habited  in  a  chintz  bed- 
jacket  and  a  petticoat  of  blue  serge,  as  though 
she  had  never  had  time  thoroughly  to  equip  her- 
self in  feminine  attire  after  resigning  the  tunic 
and  pantaloons  of  a  cantini^re,  would  reply: 
"T'as  raison,  mon  homme.  C'est  moi-z-aussi 
qu'a  servi  le  Grand  Homme." 

They  were  all  frantic  in  their  fanaticism  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  man.  In  a  dozen  rooms 
of  the  Hdtel  Rataplan,  his  portrait  was  hung. 
There  was  a  plaster  statue  of  him  in  the  hall ; 
an  ormolu  bust  over  a  clock  in  the  coffee-room. 
Rataplan  would  have  called  his  hostelry  the 
H6tel  Napol6on,  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  who  represented  that  the  establishment 
was  of  so  humble  a  character,  that  to  affix  the 
name  of  the  Great  Man  to  it  would  be  desecra. 
tion.  He  did  a  very  comfortable  business  under 
the  more  humble  sign  of  the  H6tel  Rataplan, 
however. 

M.  Rataplan  had  two  children.  D6sir6,  his 
son  and  heir,  was  away  in  France,  head  waiter 
at  Calais,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  should  be 
his  lot  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Leicester-place.  "  I  should  have  placed 
him  sous  les  drapeaux,  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
soldier,"  said  the  paternal  Rataplan,  "but  what 
is  that  flag,  what  is  that  caricature  of  the  tricolor 
I  see  now ! 

H^las!  soudain  triatement  11  s'ecrie : 
C*est  un  drapeau  que  je  ne  connais  pas. 

Ah  !  si  jamais  vous  vengez  la  patrie, 
Diea,  mes  enfants,  vous  donne  on  bean  trepaa  !*' 

He  was  very  fond  of  quoting  B6ranger's  Vieux 
Sergent,  although  he  certainly  looked  much  more 
like  the  foolish  fat  scullion  in  Tristram  Shandy, 
than  a  relic  of  the  Empire.  He  had  a  daughter, 
AdMe,  aged  seventeen,  whose  only  duties  until 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  married  were,  as  her 
parents  understood  those  duties,  to  keep  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  to  divide  her  time  between 
needlework  and  the  pianoforte.  She  had  a 
tambour-frame  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and  a 


pretty  little  cottage  piano  in  her  own  -little 
sitting-room;  and  she  played  and  sewed  and 
kept  her  eyes  cast  down,  with  exemplary  assi- 
duity. 

Stay !  The  list  of  the  family  is  not  quite  com- 
plete. There  was  a  very  large  poodle  dog  by  the 
name  of  Azor,  who  in  youth  had  been  a  sprightly 
animal,  capable  of  going  through  the  martisd 
exercise  and  performing  numerous  other  tricks, 
by  means  of  which  poodles  have  ere  this  won 
fame  and  fortune  for  their  masters,  on  the  public 
stage.  But  Azor  had  grown  lazy  from  long  pos- 
session of  the  run  of  his  teeth,  in  such  a  land  of 
honey  as  the  kitchen  of  an  hotel.  Formerly  he 
used  to  be  shaved,  but  was  now  allowed  to  wear 
the  totality  of  his  shaggy  coat,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled a  small  Polar  bear  quite  as  much  as  a 
lai'ge  poodle. 

Finally,  there  was  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan  a 
prodigious  old  woman,  who  was  called  La  M^re 
Thomas.  Nobody  could  tell  with  precision  who 
she  was.  Some  said  she  was  Rataplan's  grand- 
mother. Others,  that  she  was  madame's  aunt. 
She  was  evidently  a  kinswoman,  for  she  tutoy^d 
the  whole  family,  called  Rataplan  mon  bichon, 
and  his  wife  ma  biche,  and  occasionally  boxed  the 
ears  of  Adele.  La  M^re  Thomas  was  of  im- 
mense, but  uncertain  age.  Her  complexion  was 
of  a  fine  mahogany  colour,  and  she  wore  a  mous- 
tache that  might  have  been  envied  by  many  a 
subaltern  in  the  Life  Guards.  On  her  chin,  too, 
there  sprouted  sundry  hairs,  which,  but  for  her 
otherwise  jovial  appearance,  would  have  given 
her  an  uncomfortable  family  likeness  to  one  of 
the  witches  in  Macbeth.  La  Mere  Thomas  wore 
a  crimson  and  yellow  pocket-handkerchief  bound 
lightly  round  her  head  and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front, 
another  silk  handkerchief  crossed  over  her  ample 
bosom  and  tied  behind  her  very  much  in  the 
style  adopted  by  the  engaging  damsels  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratcliff  Highway,  a 
large  gold  cross  at  her  neck,  a  skirt  of  some 
indescribable  fabric  and  of  no  colour  at  all — 
people  said  it  had  originally  been  a  flannel 
petticoat  pieced  with  a  soot-bag—and  carpet 
slippers,  like  an  upholsterer's  assistant.  She 
snuffed  continually  from  one  of  those  little  tin 
boxes  with  a  perforated  top,  like  those  which  are 
used  to  keep  gentles  for  fishing  in.  She  was  the 
night  porter  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan;  and  tra- 
vellers, whom  she  had  let  in  very  late,  declared 
that  she  habitually  smoked  a  short  pipe  after 
two  in  the  morning.  Her  conversation  was  not 
copious.  Her  English  was  monosyllabic,  and 
not  abundant,  although  she  had  been  at  least 
ten  years  in  this  country.  She  was  a  hearty  old 
soul,  however,  and  very  fond  of  beer,  which  she 
drank  by  the  quart. 

Such  was  the  Rataplan  family.  They  were  a 
good-natured  group,  all  very  fond  of  one  another, 
and  quarrelling  very  seldom:  as  is  the  foolish 
manner  with  these  French  people. 

The  hotel  was  conducted  without  the  slightest 
ostentation,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  sufficiently 
prosperous  speculation.  It  was  eminently  French, 
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Turning  from  Leicester-place  into  the  hotel,  you 
might  have  fancied  yourself  at  once  in  France— 
not  necessarily  in  Paris,  but  in  some  provincial 
town.  The  hall  was  flagged  with  the  same  dirty 
marble,  decorated  with  the  same  sham  bronzes, 
and  hung  with  the  same  array  of  shrill  tinkling 
beUs.  The  walls  were  gay  with  the  same 
highly  decorated  placards  relating  to  chocolate, 
com  plasters,  bills,  elastic  corsets,  and  hotels  at 
Geneva,  Lille,  Dunkirk— or,  continentally  else- 
where. There  was  a  little  poky  office,  with 
pigeon*holes  for  the  lodgers'  candlesticks,  and 
numbered  plates  and  hooks  for  their  keys ;  a 
green-shaded  lamp  on  the  escritoire ;  linfp,  green, 
shagreen-covered  registers  to  keep  the  accounts 
in ;  a  long  low  arm-chair  covered  with  Utrecht 
velvet,  for  Mademoiselle  Ad^le ;  another,  higher 
and  black  leather  covered,  for  La  M^re  Thomas. 
Madame  Rataplan  was  seldom  seen  in  the  upper 
regions.  She  was,  in  fact,  head  chambermaid,  her 
assistant  being  a  dirty  Irish  girl,  with  a  face  like 
a  kidney  potato,  and  many  chilblains,  who  got  on 
very  well  with  the  Rataplans  principally  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  The 
salle  a  manger  was  a  long  low  room,  uncarpeted, 
and  the  floor  beeswax^ ;  famished  with  the 
usual  array  of  rush-bottomed  chairs,  the  usual 
litter  of  hsdf-emptied  wine  bottles,  dingy  napkins 
in  dingier  bone  rings,  knives  that  wouldn't  cut, 
forks  lacking  their  proper  complement  of  prongs, 
copies  of  the  Siecle  and  the  Charivari  seven 
days  old,  and  a  big  mezzotint  engraving  after 
Horace  Yemet,  representing  Napoleon  rising 
from  the  Tomb.  Everything  was  very  French 
indeed.  Everything  was  very  dear  indeed.  There 
was  a  table  d'hote  every  day  at  half-past  six, 
at  which  the  cookery  was  tidmirable  and  the 
wines  were  detestable.  The  hotel  was  gene- 
rally full  of  foreigners.  The  Rataplan  clientele 
abroad  was  extensive ;  and  foreign  visitors  to 
England  were  accustomed  to  declare  that,  al- 
though the  hotel  accommodation  of  perfidious 
Albion  was  in  general  execrable,  that  offered  by 
the  Hotel  Rataplan  was  passable,  mais  diablement 
cher.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  any  hotels  existing  anywhere  in 
London  out  of  Leicester-place,  or  at  least  "Lay- 
cesterre-squarr." 

Rataplan,  then,  prospered.  He  only  kept  one 
waiter:  a  young  man  from  Alenpon,  named 
Antoine,  with  a  red  head  and  a  face  like  a  fox. 
This  serviteur  appeared  by  day  in  a  waistcoat 
with  black  calico  sleeves  and  baggy  pantaloons 
of  blue  canvas  terminating  in  stocking  feet. 
At  table  d'hdte  time  he  attired  himself  in  the 
black  tail-coat  and  white  cravat  de  rigueur,  and 
carried  a  serviette  in  lieu  of  a  feather  broom 
under  his  arm.  He  was  very  good  natured,  and, 
save  on  the  question  of  the  reckoning,  passably 
honest.  He  had  taught  the  Irish  servant  girl  to 
play  piquet  with  him,  and,  when  any  of  the 
lodgers  wanted  a  little  quiet  gambling,  Antoine 
was  always  ready  with  a  portable  roulette  box 
with  an  ivoiy  ball.  He  did  not  appear  to  cheat 
until  he  was  found  out. 


I  have  forgotten  to  state  that  from  basement 
to  roof  the  Hotel  Rataplan  smelt  very  strongly 
of  tobacco-smoke. 


SPORT  ON  THE  NAMELESS  EJELD. 

Talk  of  laughing-gas !  It  is  nothing  to  the 
effect  the  bracing  air  of  the  Norwegian  Ejelds 
has  upon  the  frame.  Whether  the  amount  of 
oxygen  one  inhales  up  there,  produces  a  too 
great  wear-and-tear  of  the  system,  is  a  physio- 
logical question  I  don't  feel  competent  to  enter 
upon ;  but  I  incline  to  think  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case,  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  ^similated 
in  the  shape  of  provisions  is  taken  into  account. 

On  the  Ejelds  a  man  is  always  hungry.  If 
ever  I  were  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be 
obliged  to  devour  my  shooting-boots,  in  default 
of  better  diet,  I  could  do  so  up  there  with  greater 
complacency  and  relish  than  elsewhere. 

I  am  what  is  termed  an  "old  hand"  in 
Norway,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
mv  summers  there  for  a  number  of  years ;  and 
when  I  have  had  mv  fill  of  catching  salmon, 
and  of  eating  them  (and  when  the  mosquitoes 
have  had  their  fill  of  me),  I  repair  to  the 
Fjelds  to  pay  my  attentions  to  the  grouse  and 
reindeer.  Norway  is  the  safety-valve  for  dl  my 
ailments.  Whether  it  is  the  air,  or  the  sea- 
passage,  or  the  "roughing,"  or  the  sharp 
exercise,  certain  is  it,  tnat  when  I  get  back  to 
England,  I  feel  better  in  body  and  in  mind. 

This  last  year,  1863,  our  party  consisted  of 
four.  Tents,  canteen,  rods,  dogs,  and  guns 
were  all  packed  up,  and  we  had  secured  berths 
on  the  old  Scandinavian. 

Let  us  hasten  over  that  horrid  North  Sea, 
and  pass  over  all  the  troubles  to  which  flesh 
is  heir  on  a  rough  passage,  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  was  as  bright  a  day  as  you  could 
wish  to  see,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  board 
the  "  Skibladner"  at  Eidsvold,  the  southern  end 
of  the  beautiful  Miosen  Lake.  Of  course  the 
first  thing  we  did  there,  was  to  light  our  pipes 
with  some  of  the  "Bedste  Tabak  subter 
Solem,"  otherwise  called  Petum,  costing  the 
respectable  sum  of  not  quite  tenpence  the 
Norwegian  pound. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Miosen  Lake 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  further 
remarks  on  it  would  be  superfluous.  So,  in- 
stead of  the  scenery,  I  will  devote  a  few  lines 
to  some  of  our  fellow-passengers. 

The  boat  was  crowded.  St.  Hans'  Fair  in 
Christiana  was  just  over,  and  the  timber-mer- 
chants were  returning  to  their  homes  from  the 
metropolis.  A  jolly  set  of  fellows  those  Bonder 
were,  and,  to  judge  from  the  nuantity  of 
champagne  they  consumed,  I  shoula  say,  well 
off.  Among  our  passengers  was  an  English  girl, 
who  in  company  with  her  elderly  parent,  was 
going  to  fish  salmon  on  the  western  coast. 
She  wore  a  felt  hat,  with  a  feather  stuck  in  it 
on  one  side  in  the  most  jaunty  manner,  and 
a  dark  blue  yachting  jacket  with  brass  buttons 
and  pockets,  and  a  dress  of  the  same  material 
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reaching  a  little  lower  than  half  way  down  a 
pair  of  the  neatest  le^  I  ever  saw.  These  dear 
legs  were  cased  in  bnght  sealing-wax  red  stock- 
ings, shooting  boots  with  brass  eyelet-holes, 
and  brass-bound  heels.  Add  to  her  other 
charms^  that  she  could  "snakke  Norsk,"  and 
say  "Tak,"  and  "Veer  saa  god,"  with  the 
prettiest  air  imaginable. 

As  she  and  I  were  both  bound  on  the  same 
errand,  namely,  to  kill  salmon,  wesoon  entered 
into  conyersation.  She  had  never  fly-fished 
before,  though  she  averred  she  could  throw  a 
fly  pretty  well.  I  was  curious  to  learn  how 
she  had  acquired  the  art. 

"  I  used  to  get  Bob,  the  gardener's  boy,"  she 
said,  *'  to  stand  at  a  respectable  distance,  and 
then  I  would  make  casts  at  him  till  I  could 
touch  almost  any  button  on  his  waistcoat.  When 
I  had  practised  throwing,  long  enough,  I  would 
cry,  "Now,  Bob,  hook  on  !*  and  so  Bob  fastened 
the  end  of  his  line  round  a  button,  and,  ima- 
gining himself  a  salaion,  rushed  off  as  fast  as  he 
could.  'Now,  Bob,  up  stream;  now  jump!' 
and  then  I  lower  the  end  of  my  rod." 

"Quite  riglit,"  I  said;  "I  see  you  know  all 
about  it.'* 

"  And  then,  when  we  were  both  fairly  out  of 
breath,  I  would  call  out, '  Now,  Bob,  come  and 
be  gaffed !'  And  so  ended  my  morning's  prac- 
tice !" 

If  there  had  not  been  so  many  spectators,  I 
would  have  offered  my  services  Uiere  and  then 
to  act  the  salmon.  I'm  sure  she  could  have 
hooked  me  easy  enough ! 

There  was  one  old  r^orwegian  on  board,  and  a 
cynical  dog  he  was.  He  couM  speak  English 
pretty  well,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at  having  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  it  with  a  native.  The 
following  is  the  "  burthen  of  his  tale"  put  in 
better  English  than  he  used : 

"  What  a  queer  lot  of  fellows  you  English 
are,"  he  said,  after  we  had  spoken  together  for 
a  while,  "  coming  all  this  way  to  catch  fish,  and 
to  hunt  deer.  Besides,  you  do  a  wonderful  lot 
of  harm  to  our  peasantry." 

"How  so!"  1  said.  "We  pay  pretty  well 
for  our  amusement." 

"Much  better  stay  at  home,"  growled  my 
friend.  "  You  aie  so  inconsistent ;  at  one  time 
you  overpay,  at  another  you  underpay.  If 
some  of  you  are  munificent,  others  are  mean  and 
stingy  to  a  degree.  Our  simple-hearted  people 
can't  understand  such  treatment.  You  do  them 
as  much  harm  by  paying  grandly,  as  by  paying 
meanly." 

I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  there  was  a 
truth  in  his  remarks. 

"  To  give  you  an  instance,"  he  added ;  "last 
year  I  met  one  of  your  countrymen,  and  he  cer- 
tainljr  maintained  the  character  you  bear  of  being 
a  nation  of  grumblers.  At  every  station  at  which 
he  stopped,  some  complaint  was  entered  in  the 
road-book.  Now  'he  had  been  kept  waiting 
ten  minutes  for  horses,'  or '  he  had  been  charged 
an  exorbitant  price  for  a  cup  of  coffee,'  or 
'  the  station-master  was  an  extortionate  rascal.' 
Of  course,  all  these  remarks  were  Hebrew  to 


the  individual  denounced,  but  perhaps  they  were 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  future  English  tra- 
vellers. But  I  was  glad  to  see,  on  returning  by 
the  same  route,  that  some  others  of  your  coun- 
trymen had  felt  disgusted  at  his  remarks,  for  I 
found  at  one  place,  entered  below  one  of  his 
complaints,  'This  old  grumbler  ought  to  have 
remained  at  home ;'  and  at  another, '  I  have  to 
complain  that  I  found  no  toothpicks  at  this 

station ;'  and  *  Mr. does  not  seem  to  have 

enjoyed  his  trig  overmuch.' " 

"I  rather  think  I  know  the  man  you  mean," 
I  said. 

But  now  the  boat  had  arrived  at  Lillehammer, 
so  bidding  adieu  to  our  friends,  we  hastened  up 
to  the  inn.  Early  next  morning  we  started 
for  our  fishing  quarters,  where  we  remained 
three  weeks,  meeting  with  fair  success,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  found  ourselves  only  too  jjlad 
to  go  up  to  what  I  shall  call  Nameless  Fjeld, 
where  I  had  had  a  small  shootina;-box  knocked 
up.  I  purposely  omit  the  name  of  the  Fj  eld,  as  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  keep  this  bit  of  ground  to 
mjself.    Pardonable  selfishness ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  our  manner  of  Uving  up  there.  Nor 
how  we  feasted  like  princes  on  trout,  char,  ryper, 
venison,  cloud-berries  and  cream  from  a  neigh- 
bouring '  Scster ;'  neither  will  I  recount  all  our 
snorting  adventures,  and  how  Bo^  icomld  spend 
ali  his  time  in  going  after  an  imaginary  bear, 
whidi  of  course  he  never  saw,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, nobody  ever  did  see ;  Iwill  merely  recount 
the  deeds  of  September  4th:  a  day  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  sporting  annals  of  Nameless  FjekL 

It  was  our  custom  to  divide  our  forces  so 
that  only  two  went  out  reindeer  hunting,  while 
the  others  remained  near  home,  to  pay  their 
attentions  to  the  ryper  and  ptarmigan,  and  to 
catch  trout  and  char,  with  which  the  small  tarns 
and  "becks"  abounded.  This  day  it  was 
Bogus's  turn  to  go  reindeer  hunting  with  n^. 
It  was  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  hunter  saw, 
when  we  left  our  quarters  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  bent  our  steps  to  a  part  of  the  Field 
where  the  other  two  had  seen  a  large  herd  of  ; 
deer  the  day  before,  but  had  been  unable  to  get  ' 
near  them. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  walk,  halting  every 
few  minutes  to  sweep  the  horizon  with  our  ; 
glasses,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  we  ex-  I 
pected  to  find  them.  Not  a  horn  could  we  see.  ! 
But  there  were  signs  that  there  had  been  a 
large  number  there  only  very  recently,  for  we 
could  see  where  they  had  been  cropping  the 
Alpine  ranunculus,  their  favourite  "bonne- 
bouehe."  The  dog  began  to  sniff  about,  and, 
after  satisfying  himself  that  there  was  nothing 
close  by,  seemed  as  if  he  caught  scent  of  them 
at  a  Ions  distance.  The  boy  wiio  accompanied 
us  held  nim  lightly  in  leash,  and  we  determined 
to  follow  him  in  any  direction  he  might  choose. 
We  walked  on,  perhaps  for  an  hour,  whea  all 
at  once  we  detected  the  herd  at  about  three 
English  miles  distant. 

We  could  see  them  quite  pkinly  through  our 
glasses,  and  counted  more   than  a  hundred, 
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some  of  them  splendid  large  fellows.  As  bad 
luck  would  hare  it,  there  was  a  large  extent  of 
marshy  ground  to  cross  before  we  could  get 
near  them.  Over  this  we  wormed  ourseWes 
along,  snake  fashion,  mostly  creeping,  bat  occa- 
sionally taking  advantage  of  some  huge  boulder 
behind  which  we  could  stand  up  erect  with  im- 
punity — no  small  relief  after  crawling  for  a 
eouple  of  hours. 

i  had  calculated  we  must  be  within  two  hun- 
dred yards,  but  when  we  came  to  look  for  them 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Fine  sport  this,"  growled  Bogus,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  and  looking  savage. 

"  Glad  you  think  so,"  was  growled  back  in 
return,  while  I  was  still  sweeping  the  horizon 
with  my  glass.  "By  Jove!  there  they  are! 
dose  lieneath  us,  all  lying  down.  One,  two, 
three.  Down!  Keep  that  dog  quiet;  that  old 
buck  smells  mischief.  Well,  they  are  having 
their  siesta,  so  I  vote  we  have  our  *  elevens,'  as 
the  servants  say  at  home.  We  wiU  wait  till 
thev  get  up/'  The  basket  was  unpacked.  I 
had  gone  back  a  little  way  to  get  a  drink  from 
a  clear  stream  that  came  bubbling  down  the 
fjeld  side,  and  was  stooping  down  to  have  a 
good  pull  at  it,  when  crack  went  Bogus's  rifle. 
"Confound  the  fellow!"  I  thought,  "there's 
the  result  of  keeping  the  hammer  down ; 
there's  an  end  of  our  sport."  But  there  he 
was,  standing  up  and  yemnff  like  a  mad  Indian. 
Crack  went  the  other  oarrcl.  In  vain  I  looked 
round  to  see  the  deer  on  mv  flank.  Bat  as  he 
was  loading  again,  I  hurried  up  to  him.  While 
I  had  been  gone  something  bad  startled  the 
animals,  he  said,  and  they  had  suddenly  got 
up.  Of  course  it  was  absurd  to  wait  for  me, 
so  he  had  taken  aim  at  the  nearest  buck  and 
fired.  He  felt  sure  he  had  hit,  but  the  smoke 
had  blown  back  into  his  eyes,  and  prevented  him 
from  seeins . 

"  But  wnat  made  you  shriek  in  that  insane 
manner?"  I  asked. 

•*0h,  that  was  a  dodge  old  '  Ole,*  my  hunter 
in  Yalders,  taught  me — at  all  events,  it  suc- 
ceeded, for  they  all  stopped  as  if  terrified,  and 
I  know  I  hit  with  my  second  barrel." 

"WeH!  let  us  see." 

At  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards  from 
where  we  had  stood,  we  found  two  deer  lying 
dead,  side  by  side.  The  conical  bullet  had 
gone  through  the  heart  of  the  first,  and  pierced 
the  neck  of  the  second,  which  now  lay  gasping 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"Hono,"Icried,  "you're  in  luck  to-day — 
there's  another  deer  lying  dead  there  on  your 
right." 

And  so  there  was ;  his  second  bullet  had  also 
brou^  down  a  deer.   Three  deer  in  two  shots. 

"  Well !  I  had  better  get  off  home  with  the 
lad  and  send  a  horse  back  to  take  home  the 
qnany,  while  you  remain  to  flay  them,"  said 
Bogus  the  triumphant,  after  a  pull  at  the  flask. 

So  off  he  went  with  the  boy,  while  I  proceeded 
to  my  task  after  the  most  approved  fashion.  But 
it  was  beginning  to  get  late,  and  a  storm  was 
brewing :  so  after  waiting  and  waiting,  I  deter- 


mined to  try  and  find  my  way  home  as  well  as  I 
could.  Piling  up  stones  over  the  venison,  to 
protect  it  from  the  foxes  and  gluttons,  which 
would  otherwise  have  devoured  it,  horns  and 
all,  I  set  off,  singing,  "Tilflelds!  tilfjelds  I  hvor 
den  vilde  Ren,"—-;  got  no  further.  Talk  of 
old  Scratch,  and  he  is  sure  to  appear.  There 
was  a  fine  old  buck  not  more  than  nfty  yards  off. 
He  was  standing  quite  alone;  for,  late  in  the 
season,  it  is  usual  for  the  large  bucks  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  herd.  I  raised  mv  rifle  and 
let  fly. 

"  Meget  godt  skudt,"  cried  a  voice,  as  the 
beast  gave  a  salto  mortale  and  fell  dead.  The 
man  had  arrived  with  the  horse,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  operation.  So,  returning  to  where 
the  other  three  lay,  we  placed  them  on  the  pony's 
back,  and  again  started  home. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  was  destined  to  have  sport 
that  day ;  for,  on  descending  into  a  dell,  three 
more  deer  slowly  trotted  across  my  path  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  paces.  Again  did  the  original 
savage  nature  take  possession  of  me,  and  mv 
rifle  covered  the  leading  buck  nicely.  But — and  1 
have  never  since  regretted  it — a  feeling  came  over 
me  that  we  had  committed  enough  havoc  for 
one  day,  so  I  stoically  threw  up  mv  gun,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  my  companion,  who  cursed  and 
swore  as  a  Norwegian  peasant  only  can. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived 
at  home.  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  for 
Bogus  had  forgotten  to  leave  me  the  provision- 
bag,  so,  as  may  be  imagined,  I  had  a  ravenous 
appetite. 

"  Why,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "  we  thought 
you  were  lost,  and  as  the  trout  were  nicely  done, 
it  was  a  pity  to  spoil  them  by  waiting  for  you  in 
vain." 

"Always  thoughtful!"  I  replied;  "but  make 
yourself  useful  for  once,  and  get  me  something 
to  eat,  if  you  don't  wish  me  to  begin  on  you. 
Then  for  a'pipe,  and  the  grog.  And  then  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it."  And  I  recounted  to  them  my 
adventures,  as  I  have  done  here,  and  I  put  a  white 
mark  against  Sept.  4  in  my  journal. 


MY  ACCOUNT  WITH  HER  MAJESTY. 

I  insvEB  laid  by  a  penny  till  the  Post-office 
Savings-banks  came  up.  Not  that  I  mightn't 
have  done  so,  for  I  earned  good  wages,  and  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  at  home,  I  had  always 
plenty  of  loose  cash  to  spend.  I  was  never 
without  monev  in  my  pocket ;  but  always  at  the 
year's  end  I  had  spent  all  I  had  received.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  might  have  saved  a  good 
bit,  without  cutting  down  the  weekly  allowance 
to  the  missus  for  tTie  house,  or  stinting  myself 
of  any  reasonable  enjoyment;  but  I  had  never 
be^un  the  thing,  and  when  I  thought  about 
doing  it,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  go  about  it. 
What  I  used  to  do,  when  I  had  a  little  lump  of 
money  over  and  above  the  expenses,  was  to  put 
it  away  in  a  drawer,  and  lock  it  up ;  and  I  used 
to  say  to  myself,  "I  won't  touch  that  money, 
but  I'll  put  more  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
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when  it  amounts  to  a  hondred,  I'll  do  some- 
thing with  it— put  it  in  the  bank,  or  invest  it  in 
a  building  society,  or  something  of  that  sort." 
But,  somehow,  the  money  didn  t  grow  as  I  ex- 
pected. Tou  see,  1  always  had  the  kejr  of  that 
drawer  in  my  pocket,  and  at  any  time,  if  I  ran 
a  little  short,  through  being  rather  free  with  my 
mates  or  going  upon  the  spree,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  go  to  the  drawer  and  help  mvself.  I 
hesitated  over  it  sometimes,  but  never  lor  long ; 
the  drawer  was  so  handy,  and  I  used  to  say  to 
myself,  "If  I  take  a  sovereign  it  won't  reduce 
the  money  much,  and  I  can  put  it  back  again 
next  wedc.  But  it  ^nerally  happened  wlien 
next  week  came  that  it  wasn't  convenient  to  put 
the  money  back.  And  so  I  went  on  going  to 
the  drawer  for  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns, 
until  the  bit  of  money  dwindled  down  so  low 
that  it  wasn't  worth  Keeping.  It's  the  same 
with  drink.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  won't  taste  a  drop  for  a  week,  and  stick  to 
it,  you  are  all  right ;  but  only  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  beginning-— to  take  one  glass,  just  one, 
and  you  take  another  and  another,  and  then  it's 
all  wrong.  It's  the  same,  too,  I  dare  say,  with 
swindling  and  robbing  your  master :  once  make 
a  beginnm^,  and  on  you  go,  like  rolling  down 
One-Tree-hiU  on  Whit-Monday,  the  further  you 
go,  the  faster  you  go. 

Susan  used  to  say  to  me,  "  George,  how's  the 
money  getting  on  ?"  And  she  used  to  say  it 
in  a  sly,  sarcastic  sort  of  way,  meaniujg^  that  I 
was  spending  it,  and  that  it  was  going  very 
fast.  I  know  it  was,  but  I  didn't  like  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  always  said :  "  Oh !  it's  dl 
right  in  the  drawer,  there,  what's  of  it." 
"Well,  George,"  she  would  say,  "you  put 
away  ten  pounds  about  a  month  ago,  and  as 
Christmas  is  coming  on,  it  will  enable  us  to 
buy  all  we  require,  and  give  a  little  party  to 
our  friends."  "  Yes,"  I  would  say,  "  out  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  I  have  had  to  pay  So- 
and-so,  and  So-and-so;"  and  then  I'a  name 
certain  bills,  and  the  subscription  to  my  lodge 
— for  I'm  an  Odd  Fellow— and  add  it  up  and 
subtract  it  from  the  ten,  and  Susan,  not 
being  ^d  at  figures,  would  be  (juite  puzzled, 
and  give  the  sum  up  in  despair.  But  she 
found  me  out  more  than  once.  One  day,  when 
I  came  home  to  dinner,  she  says  to  me, 
"George,"  she  says,  "you  left  the  key  of  the 
drawer  on  the  mantelshelf  this  morning."  She 
didn't  look  at  me,  but  went  on  carving  the 
boiled  rabbit.  My  wife  is  odd  that  way,  and 
not  like  the  generality  of  women.  Nagging  is 
not  one  of  her  faults.  She  doesn't  say  much, 
but  she  thinks  the  more.  So,  when  she  told 
me  about  the  key  in  that  quiet  way,  I  knew  she 
had  been  to  the  drawer  and  counted  the  money. 
That's  where  I  don't  hold  with  Bluebeard.  He 
might  have  tried  his  wife  with  anything  but  a 
secret ;  it  is  downright  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  woman  not  to  be  curious.  I  merely  said 
"  Oh  !"  in  an  indifferent  kind  of  a  way;  but  I 
am  sure  my  looks  convicted  me.  However, 
Susan  did  not  make  any  remark  about  the 
money  being  nearly  all  gone,  but,  by-and-by, 


when  she  was  hclpinff  me  to  a  suety  dumpling, 
she  says  in  her  usualdemure  way,  "  Don't  you 
think,  George,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  a 
little  money  away  in  the  savings-bank  ?"  "Well," 
I  says,  "  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing,  Susan." 
"No,"  she  says,  "I'm  sure  it  wouldn't,  and  if 
I  was  you  I  would  make  a  beginning."  "  Well," 
I  says,  "  I  would,  if  I  knew  how  to  go  about 
it."  "  There's  no  difficulty  about  that,"  Susan 
says ;  "  you've  only  to  go  to  Welbeck-street, 
and  put  a  little  in,  and  they'll  give  you  a  book, 
and  there  you  are."  "very  well,  Susan,"  I 
says,  "  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  go  to  Welbeck- 
street  to-morrow." 

I  was  as  good  as  my  word,  and  next  day,  at 
the  dinner-hour,  I  walked  up  to  Welbeck-street 
to  put  in  three  pound  ten,  which  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  fifteen.  But,  lo  and  behold! 
when  I  got  to  the  bank  it  was  shut,  and  for  the 
moment  I  thought  it  had  broke,  or  the  manager 
bolted  with  the  funds,  or  something;  but  on  look- 
ing about  I  noticed  a  brass-plate  on  the  wall 
with  information  about  the  bank  hours,  and  from 
that  I  learned  tliat  the  bank  was  only  open  three 
days  a  week,  from  ten  to  two  in  the  morning, 
and  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening.  I  had 
come  on  the  wrong  day.  I  was  a  gooa  bit  vexed 
to  have  all  my  trouble  for  my  pains,  but  Susan, 
when  I  told  her,  took  it  quite  quiet,  and  says, 
"Never  mind,  Georee,  you  can  go  again  on 
Saturday,  when  the  oank  is  open."  Well,  I 
fully  resolved  to  go,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I 
took  the  money  with  me,  intending  to  walk  over 
to  the  bank  after  my  work.  However,  just  as  I 
was  leaving  the  shop  at  six  o'clock,  who  should 
I  meet  but  an  old  mate  of  mine,  that  I  hadn't 
seen  for  years.  Nothing  would  do  for  Dave  but 
I  must  go  and  have  a  glass  with  him.  Well, 
you  know,  you  can't  refuse  to  drink  with  a  mate, 
especially  when  he's  been  away  in  Birmingham 
for  ever  so  long,  and  got  a  holiday  on  purpose 
to  come  up  and  see  his  friends.  So  in  we  goes 
to  the  Yorkshire  Grey  and  has  a  glass  of  rum- 
and-water  each,  and  you  know  how  the  time 
slips  away  when  old  friends  meet  as  have  been 
long  parted.  Dave  had  so  much  to  tell  me 
about  Birmingham  gun-barrels,  and  I  had  so 
much  to  tell  Dave  about  Clerkenwell  watch- 
springs,  and  one  thing  followed  another,  in- 
cluding glasses  of  rum-aud-water,  that  it  was  a 
quarter  to  eight  in  no  time.  It  was  no  use ;  I 
couldn't  get  to  Welbeck-street  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  unless  I  took  a  cab,  and  it  didn't  seem 
natural  like  to  take  a  cab  to  go  to  a  savings- 
bank  vdth  three  pound  ten :  so  I  stopped  with 
Dave  and  had  another  glass. 

When  I  went  home  and  told  Susan,  she  didn't 
say  an  angry  word,  but  just  remarked  that  I 
was  very  unlucky.  You.  don't  know  how 
aggravating  Susan  is  in  that  way.  I'd  rather 
have  tongue-pie  a  good  deal,  than  that  slt-and- 
say-nothmg,  but  think-the-more  way  of  hers. 
It's  more  aggravating  than  saying  the  thing 
right  out;  for  you  can't  tell  what  an  awful 
character  a  quiet  woman  i/iMs  you  are.  Por 
my  part,  I'd  rather  have  teacups.  However,  I 
was  resolved  to  show  Susan  that  I  was  in 
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earnest,  and  on  the  following  Taesday  I  got  to 
the  bank  in  good  iime.  I  didn't  find  it  such  an 
easy  matter  tnough,  to  put  mj  money  away,  even 
now  when  I  was  there  with  it  in  my  hand.  There 
was  such  a  lot  of  people  in  the  bank  that  there 
was  no  getting  near  the  counter  for  full  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  at  last  I  did  get 
to  it,  the  clerks  didn't  seem  inclined  to  take 
any  notice  of  me.  Two  or  three  times  I  said 
to  one  of  them  that  I  wanted  to  put  in  three 
pound  ten,  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and  always 
turned  to  somebody  else.  An  old  woman  with 
half-a-crown  cut  me  out  first,  and  then  I  was 
elbowed  aside  by  a  charity-boy  with  a  shilliog 
all  in  coppers.  They  were  regular  customers, 
and  usea  to  the  bankmg  business,  I  suppose,  and 
I  wasn't.  However,  I  got  it  in  at  last  and 
received  my  book,  and  I  do  assure  you  I  felt  a  load 
taken  off  my  mind.  When  I  showed  the  book 
to  Susan,  she  said,  "That's  ri»ht,  George,  and  1 
hope  you'll  go  on  with  it."  I  lully  intended  to  do 
so  then ;  but  it's  easy  to  intend,  and  not  so  easy 
to  carry  your  intendings  out.  It's  like  sitting 
over  a  fire  on  a  winter's  night,  and  saying,  "  ril 
get  up  early  to-morrow  morning  and  do  over- 
time ;"  but  when  the  morning  comes,  and  you 
peep  out  between  the  clothes  and  see  the  frost 
upon  the  windows,  it's  very  easy  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  lying  a  little  longer. 

The  evening  song  and  the  momins;  song  don't 
often  agree.  80  it  was  with  my  saving.  I  had 
always  a  pretty  lively  recollection  of  the  trouble 
it  was  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Welbeck-street 
after  my  day's  work,  and  then  to  have  to  push 
my  way  through  a  crowd  of  old  women,  and 
wait  my  turn  at  the  counter.  It's  not  worth 
doing  for  a  few  shillings,  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self ;  I'll  wait  until  there's  more  of  it,  and  then 
put  it  in  in  a  lump.  So  I  put  the  shillings  away 
in  the  drawer  until  such  time  as  they  should 
grow  to  be  pounds ;  but  owing  to  the  key  being 
always  handy  they  didn't,  and  what  with  club- 
nights  and  sprees  now  and  then,  it  never  came 
to  be  enough  to  be  worth  while  takin|^  down  to 
Welbeck-street.  When  Christmas-time  came, 
all  I  bad  in  the  bank  was  the  three  pounds  ten 
I  first  put  in.  However,  that  was  something, 
and  as  I  was  rather  short  just  then,  it  would 
come  in  handy  to  get  the  Christmas  extras. 
Three  days  before  Christmas  I  went  down  to 
the  bank  to  draw  the  money  out,  promising 
Susan  to  come  straight  home  with  it.  You 
may  iud^e  how  mad  I  was,  when  the  clerk  told 
me  that  1  couldn't  draw  the  money  out  without 
giving  a  week's  notice.  Here  was  a  pretty  go ; 
Susan  at  home  waiting  for  the  money  to  get  in 
the  tea  and  sugar,  the  plums  and  currants,  and 
what  not,  and  the  cash  not  to  be  got  until  after 
Christmas.  "  This  sort  of  saving  won't  siut  me," 
says  I  to  myself;  "there's  too  much  ceremony 
about  it."  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  from  one 
of  my  mates  to  get  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I  drew  my  money  out  of 
Welbeck-street,  and  paid  him  back;  and  that 
was  the  end  of  my  account  at  that  savings- 
bank. 

^ext  year,  Susan  belonged  to  a  pudding-club 


at  the  grocer's,  and  I  belonged  to  a  goose-club 
at  the  Yorkshire  Grey.  We  began  to  pay  in 
sixpence  a  week  very  shortly  after  Midsummer, 
ana,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  Susan  brought 
home  a  parcel  of  groceries,  and  I  got  a  goose, 
and  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  We 
didn't  miss  the  money  paid  every  ^eek  in  six- 
pences, and  when  the  things  came  home,  they 
seemed  like  a  gift.  I  said  to  Susan  that  I 
thought  this  was  better  than  putting  money  in 
the  savings-bank,  where  there  was  so  much 
ceremony,  and  Susan  thought  so  too.  But 
when  Susan's  brother,  John,  who  is  a  cashier  at  a 
large  linendraper's,  came  to  dinner  on  Christmas- 
day,  and  we  told  him  how  we  had  been  saving, 
he  burst  out  a-laughing.  "  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing at?"  I  says.  "What  am  I  laughing  at  ?" 
he  says,  almost  choking  himself  with  a  mouthful 
of  goose — "  why,  at  you."  "  What  for,"  I  says. 
"For  being  so  jolly  green,"  he  says.  "Jolly 
green !"  I  says ;  "  is  it  jolly  green  to  lay  by 
money  for  a  rainy  day? — leastways,  for 
Christmas-day,  when  a  family  requires  extras  ?" 
"Fiddlesticks  I"  John  says.  "Let  me  ask  you 
a  question,  George."  "Twenty,"  I  says;  "go 
aliead,  John."  "Well,"  he  says,  "when  did 
you  begin  to  pay  into  the  goose-club  at  the 
Yorkshire  Grey  ?"  "  At  Midsummer,"  I  says. 
"And  you  paid  in  sixpence  every  week  for 
twenty-six  weeks?"  "Yes,"  I  says,  "I  did." 
"Which  made  thirteen  shillings,  George?" 
"Exactly,"  I  says.  "Well,"  he  says,  "is  the 
goose  and  the  liquor  worth  it  ?"  "  Judge  for 
yourself,  John,"  I  says.  "  Could  I  have  bought 
such  a  goose  as  that  you  are  now  partaking  of 
for  less  than  eight-and-six  in  the  shops?" 
"No,"  he  says,  "I  don't  think  you  could." 
"Very  well,"  1  says,  " where'syour  fiddlesticks, 
and  how  do  you  make  me  out  jolly  green?" 
"  Why  this  way,  George,"  he  says :  "  in  the 
first  place,  you've  been  losing  the  mterest  upon 
your  money  for  six  months."  "That's  not 
much,"  I  says.  "  No,"  he  says,  "  perhaps  not ; 
but  that's  not  all.  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  Georgje, 
if  you'll  only  be  candid  enough  to  confess  it, 
that  every  time  you  went  to  the  Yorkshire  Grey 
to  pay  in  sixpence  to  the  goose-club,  you  had  a 
glass  of  something  ?"  "  I  don't  deny  it,"  I 
says;  "you  can't  well  go  to  a  public-house 
without  having  a  glass."  "Sometimes  two," 
he  says.  "Well,"  I  says,  "sometimes  two; 
perhaps  three,  when  I  happened  to  meet  a 
friend."  "  Then,  let  us  say,  George,^that  every 
time  you  went  to  pay  in  sixpence  to  the  club, 
you  spent,  on  an  average,  another  sixpence  on 
drink."  "It  might  be  about  that,"  I  .says. 
"Very  well  then,  George,  upon  your  own 
showing,  your  goose,  and  bottle  of  gin,  and 
bottle  of  rum,  have  cost  you  six-and-twenty 
shillings,  to  say  nothing  of  your  loss  of  time,, 
and  the  injury  to  your  constitution  through 
drinking  more  than  was  good  for  you."  "  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  John,"  I  says. 
"No,  of  course  not,  George,"  he  says;  "for 
if  you  had  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  you 
wouldn't  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  do  it." 
"But  you'll  admit,"  I  says,  "that  Susan  has 
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had  her  money's-worth  at  the  grocer's,  and  not 
paid  more  than  she  ought  ?"  "  I'm  not  going 
to  dispute  that,"  he  says ;  "  but  you  must  re- 
member that  the  grocer'  has  had  the  use  of  her 
money,  and  supposing  he  had  failed  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  Susan,  and  all  the  other  Christmas- 
dub  geese  ?  I'm  surprised  at  a  sensible  man 
like  you,  Gkorge,  doing  such  things,  when 
there's  a  Post-office  Savings-bank  close  to  your 
door."  "But,"  I  says,  "there's  so  much 
ceremony  about  savings-banks;  they're  only 
open  certain  days  a  week,  and  the  hours  are  in- 
convenient for  a  working  man,  and "  "You 

don't  know  anything  about  them,  George,"  he 
says,  taking  me  up  snort ;  "for  the  Post-office 
Savings-banks  that  have  just  come  up  are  open 
every  day  from  ten  to  four,  and  you  may  put 
money  in,  and  draw  it  out,  whenever  you  like." 
"  Well,  John,"  I  says,  "  I'll  s^  about  it." 

I  did  see  about  it,  and  found  that  one  of  the 
Post-office  banks  had  been  opened  at  Bardsley'a, 
the  tea-grocer's,  in  the  next  street.  Bardsley's 
is  our  post-office  and  monev-order  office  as  well ; 
and  walking  up  the  shop  through  an  avenue  of 
sugar-loaves,  I  found  a  derk  reading  the  news- 
paper. 

"  I  want  to  put  acme  money  in  the  new  bank," 
I  says. 

The  clerk  never  said  a  word,  but  placed  a 
printed  paper  before  me  to  sign.  I  read  it 
over  ana  signed  it,  thereby  declaring  that  I 
was  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitlea  to  any 
deposit  in  that,  or  any  other  savings-bank,  and 
that  I  submitted  myself  to  the  rules  of  the  Post- 
office  Savings-bank.  The  clerk  then  handed 
me  a  small  paper  book,  about  the  size  of  a  penny 
memorandum-book,  only  it  had  a  white  cover 
with  the  royal  arms  at  the  top,  and  was  printed 
all  over  with  rules  and  regulations. 

"Sign  vour  name  on  that  line,  across  the 
inside  of  the  cover,"  the  derk  says.  I  signed 
it.  "That's  your  sipature,"  he  says,  "for 
drawing  out,  and  you  should  be  particular  always 
to  use  the  same  one." 

I  then  handed  the  clerk  five  shillings  as  my 
first  deposit.    He  took  the  money,  wrot«  in  the 

book,  "Number  857.  1862.  Jan.  1. 6," 

put  the  post-office  letter  stamp  for  the  day 
against  the  entry,  and  the  thing  was  done.  1 
don't  think  I  was  more  than  five  minutes  in  the 
shop  altogether.  The  very  next  evening,  when 
Susan  and  I  were  sitting  at  supper,  the  post- 
man came  io  the  door.  Susan  answered  him, 
and  came  back  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  "Lor', 
George,"  she  says,  "it*s  a  letter,  *0n  Her 
Majesty's  Service ;'  whatever  can  it  be  about  ? 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  the  water-rates, 
for  you  know  the  man  has  called  three  times, 
and *' 

"There,  let's  open  it,"  I  says,  "that's  the 
best  way  to  find  out  what  it's  about.  It's  aU 
right,  Susan,"  I  says ;  "  it's  a  letter  from  the 
Postmaster-General."  "  And  whatever  does  he 
want?"  Susan  says.  "Oh,  nothing,"  I  says; 
"  he  only  writes  to  say  that  five  shillings  have 
been  placed  to  my  credit  in  the  books  of  his 


department."  "Well,  it's  very  condescending 
of  him,"  Susan  says,  "  for  so  little."  "  Well," 
I  says,  "it's  a  guarantee  that  it's  all  right, 
and  there's  his  signature,  '  Geo.  Ghetwynd.' " 
"Cheatwindl"  Susan  says;  "are  you  sure  it's 
all  safe,  George  ?"  "  Safe  as  the  bank,"  I  says, 
"  and  safer ;  for  the  Queen,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  all  the  taxes,  are  security." 

I  quite  took  a  fancy  to  the  Post-office  Savings- 
bank  when  I  found  how  simple  the  machinery 
was.  It  was  almost  as  handy  as  the  drawer,  to 
have  a  bank  round  the  comer  where  you  could 
buy  your  tea  and  sugar,  and  put  your  money  away 
all  at  once,  and  without  ceremony.    I  was  as 

f  leased  with  it  as  a  child  with  a  pretty  toy,  and 
liked  the  importance  of  receiving  letters  every 
now  and  then  "On  Her  Majesty's  Srvice."  Susan 
used  to  put  the  letters  on  the  chimney-piece  for 
people  to  see.  It  was  soon  the  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  I  was  holding  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  government,  and  it  was 
reported  that  I  was  going  to  be  appointed 
watchmaker  to  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family. 
I  passed  the  post-office  twice  every  day  on 
coming  home  to  dinner  and  going  back  again 
to  work,  and  to  walk  in  with  my  book  and  put 
away  a  few  shillings,  was  just  like  dropping  in  to 
the  public-house  to  have  a  glass  of  ale.  And 
always  the  next  day,  whether  it  was  pounds  or 
shillmgs,  I  had  a  letter  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice ;"  and  Susan  would  meet  rae  at  the  door 
and  say,  "  George,  here's  another  letter  from 
the  Queen,"  and  then  we'd  sit  down  after  supper 
and  count  it  up,  and  see  how  much  I  had  at  my 
banker's.  I  found  putting  money  away  in  the 
Post-office  Savings-bank  so  easy  and  so  pleasant 
like,  that  I  rather  overdid  the  thing,  and  put 
more  money  away  than  I  could  spare.  So  one 
day  I  ran  short,  and  had  to  draw  out.  It  was 
almost  as  easy  and  expeditious  as  drawing  a 
cheque  upon  one  of  the  big  banks.  At  the  post- 
office  they  gave  me  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  form 
of  withdrawal  upon  it,  and  addressed  in  print 
to  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  on  the  back.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  fill  in  the  number  of  my  book, 
the  amount  I  wanted  to  draw  out,  sign  my 
name,  double  the  bit  of  paper  up,  and  shove  it 
in  the  post.  It  only  took  me  about  a  minute, 
for  the  paper  was  ready  gummed  for  sealing, 
and  no  stamp  was  reauirecl,  it  being  marked  on 
the  back,"  On  Her  Majesty's  Service."  It  was 
two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  when  I  posted  the  letter. 
At  four  o'clock  next  day  I  had  an  answer  in  the 
shape  of  a  printed  form,  very  similar  to  the  notice 
paper.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  sign  it  and  present 
it  at  the  post-office,  and  the  money  was  handed 
to  me,  the  clerk  marking  off  the  withdrawal  in 
my  booL 

It's  my  belief  that  saving  is  a  habit,  like 
smoking,  or  taking  snuff,  or  like  extravagance. 
If  you  oegin  it  and  go  on  with  it  for  a  little 
time,  you  come  to  have  a  sort  of  passion  for  it. 
Whenever  I  had  any  spare  cash,  I  was  off  to 
Bardsley's  with  it,  and  often  when  I  thought  of 
withdrawing  some  I  didn't  do  it,  saying  to  my- 
self, "  Oh,  I  can  give  notice  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  or  any  tune  I  like;"  and  so  perhaps  I 
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1  vaited  and  tided  over  the  temporary  difficulty, 
I '     and  didn't  withdraw  at  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  in  'Sixty- 

1 1     three,  when  I  went  to  put  in  three  pounds,  the 

clerk  wouldn't  take  it.     "  What's  up,"  I  says ; 

jl     "going  to  stop?"     "No,"  he  aays;  *;but  if 

Clook  at  the  rules  and  regulations  in  your 
k,  you'll  find  that  yon  ain  t  allowed  to  put 
' '     in  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year."    That,  I 
{     believe,  is  to  protect  tne  regular  bankers,  and  it 
I      may  be  quite  right,  but  I  don't  exactly  see  it. 
I     I  know  this,  that  before  the  new  year,  when  I 
I ;     might  begin  to  put  in  again,  I  had  blewed  that 
I     three  pound  which  the  merk  wouldn't  take.    If 
I     it  did  any  good  to  the  regular  bankers,  it  cer- 
tainly didn't  do  any  good  to  me.    However,  at 
I     the  end  of  'sixty-three,  I  had  fifty  pounds  at  the 
I      Post-office  Savmgs-bank,  and  I  might  have  had 
I     sixty,  only  I  took  a  holiday  in  August,  and  went 
down  with  Susan  for  a  week  to  Margate,  where 
r     we  were  rather  free.    And  here  I  found  out 

I  another  advantage  of  this  wonderful  Post-office 
i  bank.  Susan  imd  I  went  boating,  and  raffling, 
I '     and  driving  in  chaises,  and  ran  short,  and  were 

I  likely  to  be  in  a  fix,  until*  I  looked  over  the 
;  rules  and  remdatioas  in  my  bank-book,  when  I 
'     learned  that  I  might  withdraw  my  money  at  any 

I I  Post-office  Savings-bank  in  the  kingdom,  by 
1 1  giving  notice  to  tnat  effect.  So  I  sent  up  the 
I  usual  notice  of  withdrawal  to  London — I  keep 
I  i     a  dozen  of  them  stitched  together  in  a  cover, 

and  call  it  my  cheque-book — statins  that  I 
I  wanted  to  witndraw  the  money  at  tne  post* 
I '  office  at  Margate ;  and,  almost  by  return,  back 
I '  came  the  withdrawal  paper,  and  T  had  nothing 
I  to  do  but  go  to  the  post-office  and  gpt  itcashe£ 
{ .  And  the  forms  don't  cost  you  a  farthing ;  there's 
no  postage  to  pay,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  send  up  your  book  to  tlie  chief  office  in 
J I  London  for  the  interest  at  two  and  a  half  per 
<  t     cent  to  be  calculated  and  added  to  your  account 

I  — wiiich  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
I     the  first  deposit  was  made — ^the  Postmaster- 

'  I     General  senos  you  a  big  envelope  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
>         Altogether,  it's  the  best  regulated  thing  I 

!      ever  came  across,  and  if  it  doesn't  make  people 

t      save,  nothing  will.     But  it  does,  Pm  sure. 

^ ,  Look  at  Bardsley's  shop  now,  to  what  it  was. 
Why,  that  little  box  with  the  pigeon-hole, 
where  they  used  to  do  the  post-office  order 

I I  bustnessy  has  swollen  into  a  great  bankm^  de- 
I  partment,  and  there's  Bardsley  himself,  with  a 
I      cierk  to  help  him,  at  it  all  day  long,  with  piles 

I     of  bank-notes  and  bowls   full  of   sovereigns 

'<     beside    them— just    like    Twining's,    or   the 

Bank  of  England  itself.     Bardsley's  proud  of 

it,  too;   I  know  he  is.     He's  never  behind 

I,     the  counter  now,  serving  tea  and  sugar;   he 

leaves  that  to  his  young  men;  he's  a  banker, 

I     bless  you. 

I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  have  saved  any- 
'  <  thing  if  these  Post-office  Savings-banks  hadn  t 
I  come  up ;  and  I'm  sure  if  it  was  generally 
I  known  now  handy  and  convenient  they  are, 
t  thousands  like  myself  would  take  advantage  of 
I    them,  and  soon  leam  to  be  careful  and  provi- 


dent. If  there's  a  philanthropist  that's  hard  up 
for  an  object,  I  don't  know  what  he  could  do 
better  than  go  about  distributing  tracts  setting 
forth  the  rules  and  regulations  and  advantages 
of  the  Post-office  Savings-banks. 


AMONG  PIRATES. 

Mt  friend  Michael  Agjdebsen,  kte  carpenter 
of  that  ill-fated  bark  the  Elowsby  Land,  is  a 
man  of  few  words.  These  being,  for  the  most 
part,  Norwegian,  he  has  a  certain  difficulty  in 
making  his  sentiments  clearly  intelligible  to  the 
British  mind,  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  poor  fellow's  ner- 
vous system,  both  by  the  murderous  scenes  he 
has  witnessed,  and  his  subsequent  compulsory 
association  of  three  weeks  with  the  piratii^ 
gang  who  had  murdered  the  captain  ana  others, 
and  seized  the  ship.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour's  visit  he  lately  paid  me,  with  refer- 
ence to  obtainins"  a  passage  back  to  Christian- 
sand,  Michael  related  enough  to  make  his  expe- 
rience worth  recording  in  the  **  story  of  our 
lives  from  year  to  year." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  for  the  whole 
period  I  have  mentioned — three  weeks — the 
man's  life  hung  upon  a  hair.  In  his  condensed 
evidence  given  at  the  recent  trial,  Andersen 
stated  that  while  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
cuddy-stairs,  and  bending  over  the  mangled 
body  of  the  mate,  he  was  himself  struck  witli 
a  handspike  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  This 
blow,  which  struck  him  half  senseless  down  the 
steps,  a  fall  of  six  feet,  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  have  been  deadly.  Lighting  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  it  only  occasioned  him  a 
few  days'  stiffness  and  pam,  and  warned  him 
of  the  critical  tenure  on  which  he  retained  his 
Ufe. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  general  in- 
tercourse among  the  polyglot  crew,  out,  fortu- 
nately for  Andersen,  he  had  established  a  sort 
of  friendship  with  one  of  the  ManiUa  mis- 
cieants  —  Lyons  —  who  ultimately  came  forth 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  murderous  con- 
spiracy. To  tlus  man's  persistent  interposi- 
tion, Andersen,  the  second  mate,  and  the 
boy  Early,  were  unquestionably  indebted  for 
their  lives* 

Of  these  three,  my  friend  Michael  stood  in 
the  most  imminent  peril.  The  second  mate  was 
needed  to  navigate  the  vesseL  The  boy — a  re- 
served and  timid  lad — was  held  in  contempt.  No 
carpenter  was  needed,  and  the  very  appearance 
of  poor  Andersen  at  any  part  of  the  ship  gave 
sttcii  umbrage  to  the  mutineers,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  his  friend  "Joe  Lyons,"  as 
he  called  him,  no  day  passed  without  its  being 
resolved  to  kill  him  before  its  close.  So  long  as 
"  Joe  Lyons "  was  present,  Michael  was  com- 
paratively safe.  The  ticklish  part  of  it  w^ 
to  survive  during  hia.  patron's  unavoidable  dis- 
appearances. To  facilitate  this  process,  the 
latter  imparted  every  day  to  his  friend  a  r^ular 
lesson  in  deportment,  suggested  by  the  existing 
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feeling  of  each  individual  miscreant  respecting 
him. 

"Keep  clear  of  Lopez,  this  watch,"  Lyons 
would  say;  "if  Santos  or  Marsalino  speaks  to 
you,  don't  look  so  cursedly  sulky ;  they* re  all 
right  just  now.  Flmg  that  knife  overboard,  you 
(something'd)  booby  !  Do  you  want  it  in  your 
own  ribs  ?  Now,  mind  this ;  if  you  see  Blanco 
lounging  about  you  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
sheer  wide  of  him,  d'ye  hear?  Don't  go  below 
for  a  moment  to-day ;  they  don't  like  it.  Keep 
out  of  all  dark  places,  and,  when  I'm  on  deck, 
take  your  snooze." 

Such — ^though  not  conveyed  in  that  precise 
lan<»uage— were  some  of  the  directions  Michael 
had  daSj  to  observe,  and  were  sent  well  home 
to  his  memory  by  the  supplementary  informa- 
tion his  instructor  had  almost  always  to  add — 
that  his  Kfe  was  to  be  taken  that  day,  should 
the  slightest  pretext  be  afforded,  and  that  even 
the  manner  of  the  deed,  by  knife,  handspike, 
slun^  shot,  or  flinging  overboard,  had  been  de- 
cided on. 

With  wits  sharpened  by  this  intelligence, 
Michael  did,  under  a  merciful  Providence, 
weather  the  dangerous  storm :  preserved,  as 
we  know,  to  aid  materially  in  the  conviction 
of  the  merciless  band,  even  of  him  who  saved 
him ;  but  whose  conduct,  with  this  exception, 
unhappily,  presented  no  other  feature  of  ex- 
tenuation. 

According  to  Michael,  this  deed  of  piracy  and 
murder— one  of  the  foulest  in  our  annals— had 
its  origin  solely  in  cupidity.  The  vessel,  a  well- 
found  bark,  of  about  five  hundred  tons,  had 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  hands  on  board. 
The  crew  were  all,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, practised  seamen,  who  knew  their  duty, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  languages,  did  it 
well. 

The  unfortunate  captain,  Michael  declared, 
"was  a  very  nice  man."  So  also  was  the 
captain's  brother,  who  had  been  a  master 
carpenter,  and  in  whose  employ  Michael  had 
purposed  to  remain,  at  Singapore. 

There  was,  according  to  Michael,  little  or  no 
ground  for  discontent  on  board — some  occa- 
sional harshness  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  captain  not  being  worth  taking  into  account 
— but  an  impression  had  got  about  among  the 
men  that  the  ship's  freight  included  a  quantity 
of  specie.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fact  that  the 
captain  had  with  him  certain  bags  of  medals,  or 
metal  counters,  burnished  to  look  like  sovereigns, 
and  worth  about  a  penny  each.  The  sale  of  these 
impostors,  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  but 
especially  near  the  river,  is  so  common  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  deceiving  the  most  innocent 
purchaser.  Nevertheless,  to  their  unlucky 
presence  in  the  "Flowery  Land,"  was  probably 
due  the  catastrophe  which  befel  that  unfortunate 
ship. 

Poor  Michael,  after  all  his  dangers  and 
escapes — not  to  mention  the  assistance  he 
afforded  in  bringing  the  criminals  to  justice — 
ran  some  risk  of  perishing  by  starvation  in 
liberal  England.    He  was  indeed  paid  for  his 


attendance  as  a  witness ;  and,  while  so  engaged, 
was  provided  with  a  lodmg  at  the  house  of  a 
policeman ;  but,  the  trial  over,  he  was  turned 
adrift ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  refuge  offered 
by  the  Sailors*  Home,  and  the  kuidness  of  a 
charitable  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  trial, 
would  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  actual  desti- 
tution: his  clothes,  money,  box  of  tools,  &c., 
having  gone  down  with  the  scuttled  ship.  As 
the  vessel  was  insured  for  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
owners  would  have  taken  the  poor  man's  case 
into  their  consideration. 

Narrow  as  Michael  Andersen's  escape  has 
been,  it  was  even  surpassed  in  narrowness  by 
that  of  a  gentleman— Mr.  S.— to  whom  a  most 
extraordinary  adventure  occurred  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  but  which,  never  finding  a  place 
in  the  Annual  or  other  registers  of  the  time, 
may  scarcely  be  remembered. 

Mr.  S.,  who  had  held  an  appointment  in 
India,  and  married,  while  there,  a  half-caste 
Malay  lady  of  great  beauty,  embarked  with  his 
wife  at  Singapore,  on  board  a  large  country 
ship  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  tons  burden. 
In  the  same  vessel  were  placed  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  convicts,  going  to  fulfil  their  respec- 
tive sentences  at  different  depots.  Now,  instead 
of  providing  for  these  desperadoes  a  regular 
escort,  it  pleased  the  authorities  to  assemble  a 
sort  of  "scratch"  pack,  composed  of  Sepoys, 
pensioned  and  returning  home,  and  of  men 
who  had  been  policemen,  but  who  no  longer 
were. 

They  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  sea,  when 
Mr.  S.  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  disturbance 
on  deck,  and,  rushing  up,  found  a  regular 
battle  going  on  between  the  convicts  (who  had 
risen)  and  their  inefficient  guard ;  apparently  to 
the  clisadvantage  of  the  latter.  Mr.  S.  quickly 
returned  to  his  cabin,  and  was  groping  for  his 
arms,  when  the  captain  rushed  in,  fired  his  pistol 
through  the  skylight,  and  crying  out  that  the 
Chinese  were  masters  of  the  ship,  darted  up 
the  steps,  threw  himself  overboard,  and  was 
drowned. 

A  few  minutes  of  suspense  followed,  Vhen  a 
party  of  convicts  came  below,  and,  without 
molesting  Mrs.  S.,  ordered  her  husband  on 
deck.  Compelled  to  obey,  he  found  the  deck 
deluged  with  blood,  and  the  victorious  convicts 
compelling  the  survivors  of  the  British  crew 
and  Sepoys  to  "  walk  the  plank." 

Presently,  it  came  to  Mr.  S.'s  turn.  Instead, 
however,  of  falling  at  once  into  the  sea,  he,  with 
great  muscular  efforts,  clung  to  the  plank,  and 
refused  his  fate.  In  vain  the  murderers  tried 
to  prod  him  w^ith  pikes.  He  dodged  their 
points  successfully,  until,  at  length,  a  Chinese, 
creeping  forward  on  the  plank,  aimed  a  blow  at 
him  witli  a  sabre.  In  avoiding  the  stroke,  Mr. 
S.  lost  his  hold,  and  fell  into  the  sea. 

It  was  midnight,  the  sea  was  full  of  sharks, 
Mr.  S.  could  not  swim  a  stroke,  the  ship  was  in 
complete  possession  of  the  convicts,  a  thousand 
miles  from  land.  Could  any  position  seem  more 
hopeless  P    Yet  Mr.  S.  lived  to  relate  the  story 
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at  a  London  dinner-party  to  a  friend  of  the 
writer's. 

In  falling,  he  caught  a  rope  towing  over- 
board. By  this  he  hung,  invisible,  hearing 
successive  victiros  fail,  and  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  bodies,  by  the  absence, 
in  the  former  case,  of  the  last  frantic  struggle 
for  existence.  At  lengtii,  his  chilled  fingers 
lost  hold  of  the  rope ;  but,  at  that  instant,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  be  had  heard  it  affirmed  that 
if  one  who  could  not  swim  would  on\j  throw 
himself  boldly  on  his  back,  keeping  liis  head 
well  down,  he  might  float  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  did  so,  and  floated;  but  every 'now 
and  then  his  legs  would  sink  lower  and  lower, 
till  at  length  one  of  them  struck  a  hard  sub- 
stance. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  he  had  unconsciously  drifted 
into  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  which,  half  sub- 
merged, was  towing  astern.  Once  aware  of 
his  position,  he  was  able  to  support  himself 
without  difficulty  till  morning  broke,  when  he 
was  discovered,  brought  on  deck,  and,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  allowed  to  ^o  to  his  cabin 
unmolested;  not,  however,  until  he  had  seen 
the  unfortunate  English  mate,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  rigging,  brought  down,  ham- 
strung, and  left  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  ship  was  now  put  about ;  and,  under  the 
charge  of  a  native  pilot,  who  had  been  spared 
for  t-he  purpose,  shaped  her  course  for  China. 
Mr.  S.  was  confined  to  his  cabin,  and  though, 
naturally,  a  prey  to  considerable  anxiety,  was 
relieved  from  any  immediate  fear  of  death,  inas- 
much as  one  or  other  of  bis  captors  came  every 
day  to  inquire  what  he  would  like  for  dinner ! 

In  due  time  land  was  sighted,  a  bold  headland, 
round  which  the  pilot  declared  they  must  steer, 
although  there  presently  appeared  also  a  broad 
fine  channel,  dividing  the  headland  from  the  main- 
land. In  spite  of  the  man's  repeated  assurance 
that  this  was  full  of  rocks,  the  uhihese,  doubting 
his  good  faith,  compelled  him  to  lay  what  seemed 
to  them  the  shorter  course  and  enter  the  chan- 
nel. Scarcely  had  they  done  so  when  the  ship 
stranded.  A  hasty  council  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  half  the  party  should  escape 
to  land,  sending  back  the  boats  for  the  other 
half,  who  should  then  follow  their  comrades. 
Saving  first  murdered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  and  fired 
the  ship. 

The  former  part  of  the  programme  was  duly 
executed,  and  the  boats  were  returning,  when 
the  three  masts  of  a  British  sloop  of  war  oecame 
visible,  not  a  mile  distant.  She  had  seen  the 
course  of  the  devoted  ship,  and,  knowing  what 
must  ensue,  gave  chase  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Her  boats  were  already  out,  and  no  sooner 
came  within  hail  than  Mr.  S.  made  known  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  a  moment,  the  Chinese  were 
on  their  knees  praying  for  their  prisoners*  inter- 
cession. The  sloop's  boats,  properly  armed,  went 
ashore  and  captured  every  individual  of  those  who 
had  Ismded.  The  whole  were  rcconvejred  to  Sin- 
gapore, and  probably  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  remarkable  story  is,  that  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  themselves,  the  jury  could 


not  be  induced  to  award  against  the  actors  in 
that  cruel  deed  of  piracy  and  murder  any  other 
verdict  than  "  manslau^ter !" 


PAIR  DENMARK. 

Most  people  have  their  Ultima  Thule  on  the 
map,  beyond  which  all  is  shadowy  twilight, 
terrsB  incogjnitse,  peopled  by  ichthyophagi,  ati- 
thropophagi,  or  "men  whose  heads  do  grow  be- 
neath their  shoulders."  "Spain's  an  island," 
said  one  of  the  lights  of  the  harem.  To  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  general  tra- 
veller, Denmark,  as  a  whole,  is  an  unknown 
region,  beginning  with  its  entrance-hall  (by 
land),  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 

The  portal  to  the  Danish  kingdom  for  visitors 
from  Western  Europe  (still  by  land)  is  Ham- 
burg, a  city  unique  after  its  kind — a  Babel 
without  its  tower,  a  Babylon  without  its  fall. 
Other  towns  and  other  provinces  have  bowed 
their  heads  to  monarchic  sceptres ;  Hamburg 
retains  its  ancient  constitution  and  its  privileges 
as  a  free  city.  Its  bourgomaster  still  bears  the 
title  of  magnificent,  and  its  senators  have  a 
right  to  be  addressed  as  their  wisdoms.  Amidst 
the  confusion  of  tongues  which  stuns  the  ear, 
the  language  of  trade  is  universally  understood ; 
"  money'*  is  the  password  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other.  The  Hamburgian  babies 
learn  to  lisp  it  soon  after  they  come  into  the 
world,  the  old  men  mutter  it  in  their  dreams 
before  lying  down  to  take  their  final  sleep.  They 
are  prudent,  and  would  give  offence  to  no  man. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  journalist  had  the  boldness 
to  state  that  French  gunpowder  was  better  than 
Prussian.  The  censor  of  the  press  struck  out 
the  sentence,  seeing  that  Prussia  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be,  in  any  respect,  inferior  to 
France.  Another  writer  translated  a  speech 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  which  he  mentioned 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  word  "  Asiatic"  had  to  be 
suppressed,  because  Russia  might  take  umbrage 
at  It.  Despite  all  which,  the  men  of  Hamburg 
are  honourable,  amiable,  hospitable,  and  will 
honour  a  letter  of  introduction  as  readily  as  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

Almost  touching  Hamburg,  is  Altona,  the 
capital  of  Holstein,  the  second  city  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  and  the  dullest  in  the  universe.  It 
rivals  London,  nevertheless,  in  having  a  hand- 
some street  called  Pallmail.  The  scenery  of 
Holstein,  without  aspiring  to  the  picturesque, 
is  pleasing  in  its  character.  The  farms,  with 
their  neat  hedges  or  low  stone  fences,  have 
almost  an  English  look.  Gentle  knolls  occur 
now  and  then,  interspersed  with  little  sheets  of 
water.  The  clumps  of  beech  around  these 
small  lakes  are  vocal  with  the  nightingale.  In 
general,  there  is  little  wood ;  but  wherever  it 
occurs,  from  its  consisting  of  trees  with  glossy 
foliage,  it  tells  well  in  the  landscape. 

In  fact,  the  land  is  a  very  good  land.  The 
neatness  of  its  little  towns  is  very  striking.  Of 
these,  Braunsted  and  Neumunster  are  worthy 
of  especial  mention.    With  their  pavements  as 
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accurate  as  mosaic,  houses  of  briffht  compact 
brick,  avenues  of  elms  forming  sheltered  walks 
from  end  to  end,  and  streets  aelightfolly  dean, 
they  greatly  remind  the  traveller  of  the  highly- 
polished  little  towns  of  Holland. 

The  system  pursued  in  filling  up  vacant 
clerical  charges  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  that  of 
uncontroUed  popular  election  The  pari^oners 
meet  at  the  church  on  a  day  of  which  due  inti- 
mation has  been  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catory of  the  district.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  who  do  not  attend  on  these  occasions 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  estates ;  they 
absent  themselves  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  influencing  their  tenants  La  behalf  of  some 
particular  preacher.  The  candidates  are  gene- 
rally those  young  clergymen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  whose  pulpit  ministrations  the  people 
are  best  acquainted.  The  names  of  these 
being  duly  proposed,  every  male  parishioner 
who  has  received  the  sacrament  votes  for  the 
person  he  prefers,  and  the  appointment  is  given 
to  him  who  unites  the  greatest  number  of 
voices.  The  system  appears  to  work  well, 
there.  There  are  few  instances  of  serious  divi- 
sions among  the  people,  and  as  few  in  which  the 
best  qualified  candidate  is  not  selected. 

Pretty  little  Kiel,  in  a  snug  ba^et  on  the 
north  coast  of  Holstein,  receives,  if  not  its  vi- 
tality, at  least  a  great  part  of  its  animation, 
from  the  freak  blocxl  which  flows  through  it  in 
the  shape  of  stran{;ers.  The  steamers  arriving 
from  Copenhagen  import  objects  of  constant  in- 
terest. Faces  are  seen  in  its  peaceable  streets 
which  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  and  dialects 
are  heard  whose  interpretation  would  puzzle  its 
learned  university :  which  university,  by  the  way, 
includes  imprisoimient  amongst  its  modes  of 
discipline.  He  is  no  myth,  tlutt  travelling  stu- 
dent of  dramatic  notoriety,  who,  when  asked  by 
countr^r  acquaintances  where  he  resided,  frankly 

g^ve  his  address,   "at  the  University  Prison, 
eidelberg." 

But  Kiel  is  best  known  to  German  idlers  from 
its  attractions  as  a  watering-place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rivals  it  has  to  contend  with.  Cux- 
haven,  Nordeuei,  and  Heligoland.  But  though 
these  rivals  stand  on  the  North  Sea,  whose 
waters  are  reckoned  more  restorative  than  those 
of  the  Baltic,  yet  Kiel  attracts  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  thousands  who  annually  flock  from  all 

{)arts  of  Germany  to  some  other  part  of  Father- 
and. 

Holstein,  for  its  present  annoyance,  is  the 
joint  which  unites  to  the  great  German  body  the 
Jong  strangling  arm  known  as  Continental  Den- 
maric.  The  little  duchv,  hitherto  best  known  for 
its  agricultural  fame,  holds  also  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 
Its  princely  line  has  given  kings  to  most  of  the 
thrones  of  the  north,  and  if  they  all  begin  to 
squabble  about  it,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
the  quarrel  will  end.  A  different  supply  con- 
sists of  cart-horses,  the  Hobtein  breed  main- 
taining its  reputation  as  amongst  the  fittest  for 
draught  in  tne  world.  The  dairies  are  also  in 
high  repute.   There  are  farms  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Kiel  where  a  couple  of  hundred  cows 
are  kept,  and  in  whose  storerooms  a  thousand 
cheeses,  ready  for  export,  may  be  seen  at  one 
time.  Though  Kiel  is  somewhat  sunk  from  its 
importance  as  the  capital  of  the  Gottorp  portion 
of  Holstein  (formerly  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia),  yet,  in  consequence  of  a  brisk 
commerce  and  some  manufacturing  spirit,  the 
inhabitants  have  long  been  reputed  wealthy. 

On  doubling  the  Point  of  Falster,  after  leavin? 
Kiel,  the  steamer  takes  you  between  Zealand 
a&d  an  archipelago  of  islands  scattered  about  on 
either  side — poor  little  islets  scarcely  rising 
above  the  water's  edge,  covered  with  scanty 
grass  and  a  few  hoveb,  whose  peasant  iuhabi- 
tiemts  lead  a  life  much  akin  to  that  passed  on 
shipboard.  The  wind  dashes  the  spray  of  the 
waves  against  their  huts.  The  sea  roars  by  day 
around  the  family  table,  and  by  night  beneath 
the  pillows  on  which  they  sleep.  The  sea  is 
their  element,  their  delight,  and  their  sorrow^ 
their  wide  world,  their  boundary.  Casting  their 
nets  therein,  they  reap  their  harvests. 

It  is  a  popular  tradition  that  some  of  these 
islets  were  made  by  enchanters,  who  wished  for 
greater  fiacilities  of  goin^  to  and  fro,  and  dropped 
them  in  the  sea  as  stations  on  their  way.  At 
certain  spots  they  are  so  close  to  each  other 
that  the  sea  no  longer  resembles  a  sea,  but  a 
mighty  river  like  the  Rhine.  You  distinguish 
the  shore  on  either  side;  you  can  count  the 
dwellings ;  and  on  Sundays,  when  the  boat  runs 
along  the  coast  of  Falster,\ou  can  hear  the  bells, 
and  can  respond  to  the  hymns  chanted  inside 
the  churches. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  natives  vrill  take  you 
to  the  prow  of  the  vessel  and  point  with  pride 
to  a  tall  white  mass  of  rock  surmounted  by 
several  sharp  peaks,  and  crowned  with  trees. 
What  a  geologist  would  call  calcareous  rock,  is 
not  a  rock,  but  a  beautifol  young  fairy  who 
reigns  over  the  island  and  its  surrounding 
waters.  The  naked  cUff  is  her  white  robe, 
which  fidls  in  graceful  folds  to  the  sea,  and  is 
diapered  by  the  glancing  sunbeams.  The  pointed 
pyramid  is  her  sceptre,  and  the  belt  of  wood  her 
diadem.  From  the  summit  of  the  Dronnings 
Stol  (the  Queen's  Seat),  she  surveys  her  em- 
pire and  protects  the  fisherman's  barque  as 
watchfully  as  the  merchant  vessel  Thus  does 
the  popular  imagination  poetise  material  objects. 
Passing  along  the  shores  of  a  lake,  it  hears  the 
water-sprites  sin^g  in  their  grottos,  and  be- 
holds the  mermaids  rising  to  the  surface.  Gazing 
at  a  hill  of  chalk,  it  discovers  a  aueen  there,  and 
calls  it  the  Moeusklint  (the  Maiaen's  Rock).  At 
Moensklint  the  sea  resumes  its  open  character, 
and  the  coast  of  Kioge  almost  seems  to  retreat, 
to  make  way  for  the  vesseb  which  incessantly 
pass.  Thence  to  Copenliagen  the  sea  is  covered 
with  ships.  Here,  as  e&ewhere,  the  Baltic 
coast  is  roll  of  traditions,  some  impressed  with 
true  religious  feeling,  others  bearing  the  trace 
of  paganism. 

In  these  islets  everybody  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  elves  and  giants,  with  magic  swords,  and 
treasures  guarded  by  dragons.  They  are  the  resort 
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I    of  mermen,  with  green  beards  and  hair  like  sea- 
,  i    weed  streaming  over  their  shoulders,  who  sing 
;  I    at  eyening  amongst  tJie  breakers  to  entice  the 
I    maidens,  and  hear  them  off  to  their  crystal  grots. 
j    They  hide  sorcerers  who,  by  force  of  encnant- 
roents,  raise  tempests  to  wreck  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen,  against  whom  they  bear  a  gnidge. 
They  have  ghastly  huntsmen,  condemned  for 
I    their  crimes  to  an  endless  chase  through  thicket 
'  I    and  marsh.    Priest  Island  recals  a  saintly  legend 
I    There  dwelt  on  it  a  priest  named  Anders,  revered 
I    by  every  one  on  account  of  his  virtues.    He  was 
very  poor,  being  possessed  of  one  penny  only. 
,  I    But  when  he  wanted  anything,  he  sent  his  penny 
to  the  dealer  or  the  labourer,  who  invariably  and 
;    devoutly  returned  it,  with  the  addition  of  the 
1 1    thine  required.  The  island  still  retains  its  name, 
but  has,  unfortunately,  lost  the  marvellous  penny. 
■  I        At  another  part  of  the  coast,  a  church  sunk 
^  I    to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  after  being  profaned 
'  I    by  impious  men.    By  night,  you  may  hear  the 
unhappy  wretches  chant  the  penitential  psalms, 
intermingled  with  sobs  and  wsolings.    Wnen  the 
sea  is  calm,  you  may  see  through  the  transparent 
,    waves  the  lighted  candles  before  the  altar.    Por 
I    their  sins,  they  are  condemned  to  bitter  imprison- 
ment in  this  sunken  church  until  the  day  of 
.    judgment. 

I        £i  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  sailors  have 

I    often  beheld,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  by 

> '     the  glare  of  lightning,  a  strange  built  vessel 

'    hoisting  an  unknown  nag.    The  captain  and  his 

'  I    crew  one  dav  committed  a  great  crime ;  and  they 

,    are  to  wanaer  over  the  waves,  without  halt  or 

,  I    repose,  till  the  end  of  the  world.    When  these 

,    poor  maritime  wandering  Jews  perceive  another 

<  vessel  at  a  distance,  they  send  off  to  it  letters 
,  I    for  their  relations  and  friends.    But  the  letters 

are  addressed  to  persons  who  have  not  existed 
i  I    for  centuries,  and  to  sheets  with  names  known 

to  no  living  creature. 

I '        In  Falster  Island  there  was  once  a  verv  rich 

;  I    woman  who  had  no  children.  Wishing  to  dfevote 

her  fortune  to  pious  uses,  she  built  a  church, 

I    which,  when  fimshed,  appeared  in  her  eyes  so 

,    beautiful,  that  she  felt  herself  entitled  to  ask  a 

I    recompense.    She  therefore  prayed  to  be  per- 

I    mitted  to  live  as  long  as  her  church  should  stand. 

'    Her  desire  was  granted.  Death  passed  before  her 

door  without  entering  it.    He  knocked  at  the 

doors  of  all  her  relations  and  friends,  but  did  not 

1    show  her  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his  scythe.     She 

,    lived  unscathed  through  all  the  wars,  through  all 

the  plagues  and  pestilences,  through  all  the 

famines  which  ravaj?ed  her  country.    She  lived 

so  long,  that  she  had  nobody  left  to  talk  with ;  for 

she  always  talked  of  such  ancient  times  and  ways 

that  nobody  could  understand  her.    But  when 

she  asked  for  extension  of  life,  she  forgot  to 

ask  for  a  continuation  of  youth  and  middle  age. 

She  received  what  she  begged  for  and  no  more. 

<  She  grew  older  and  older.  She  lost  her  strength, 
her  sight,  her  hearing,  and  her  speech.  She 
then  bad  herself  shut  up  in  an  oaken  coffer  and 

'    carried  to  the  church.    Once  a  year,  at  Christ- 
mas, she  recovers  the  use  of  her  senses  for  an 
:    hour,  and  every  year,  at  that  hour,  the  priest 


approaches  her  to  take  her  orders.  She  then 
half  uprises  in  her  oaken  chest,  and  asks,  "  Is 
my  church  still  standing?"  "  Yes,"  replies  the 
priest.  "  Would  to  Heaven,"  she  answers,  "  it 
nad  fallen  to  the  ground!"  She  then  sinks 
back  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  lid  of  the  coffer 
is  closed  again. 

A  poor  sailor,  who  lost  his  son  in  a  ship- 
wreck, went  mad  for  crief.  Every  day  he  gets 
into  his  boat  and  sails  away  to  the  open  sea. 
There,  he  rolls  a  drum  with  all  his  might,  and 
calls  to  hb  son  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Gome,  come ; 
come  out  of  your  hiding-place !  Swim  hither, 
and  I  will  put  vou  beside  me  in  my  boat.  If 
you  are  dead,  \  will  give  you  a  grave  in  the 
cemetery,  a  grave  among  the  shrubs  and 
flowers.  You  will  sleep  oetter  there  than 
beneath  the  waves."  But  he  calls  and  looks  out 
in  vain.  At  nightfall  he  returns,  saying, 
"To-morrow,  I  will  go  further;  my  poor  boy 
did  not  hear  me." 

Most  of  these  legends  are  melancholy  in  their 
character,  and  turn  upon  the  different  phases  of 
famDv  affection.  For  instance :  Dynng  went 
to  a  distant  island  and  took  a  handsome  giri  to 
wife.  They  lived  together  seven  years,  and  she 
presented  mm  with  seven  children.  Then  death 
came  into  the  country,  and  carried  off  the  wife, 
so  fresh  and  so  rosy.  Dyring  went  to  a  distant 
island,  married  another  girl,  and  brought  her 
home.  Bat  this  one  was  unkind  and  hard- 
hearted. When  she  entered  her  huaband's 
house,  the  seven  children  wept ;  they  wept  and 
were  anxious.  She  repulsed  them  with  her  foot. 
She  gave  them  neither  beer  nor  bread,  and  told 
them,  "You  shall  sleep  on  straw,  with  nothing  to 
cover  you."  She  extinguished  the  great  torches, 
and  said,  "  You  shall  remain  in  darkness." 

The  children  wept  very  late  into  the  night. 
Their  mother  heard  them,  where  she  lay,  under 
the  earth.  "  Oh  !"  she  cried,  "  that  I  could  go 
and  see  my  little  children !"  She  prayed  and 
prayed  till  she  obtained  permission  to  go  and  see 
ner  little  children,  on  condition  that,  at  cock- 
crow, she  would  leave  them.  So  the  poor  mother 
raised  herself  on  her  weary  legs,  and  climbed 
over  the  stone  wall  of  the  ourial-ground.  She 
traversed  the  village,  and  the  dogs  howled  as 
they  heard  her  pass.  She  reachea  the  door  of 
her  former  dwelling;  her  eldest  daughter  was 
standing  there. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  my  child .^"  she 
asked.    "  How  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?" 

"  You  are  a  fine  grand  lady,  but  you  are  not 
my  darling  mother.  My  mother's  cheeks  were 
white  and  red,  whilst  you  are  as  pale  as  death." 

"And  how  can  I  be  white  and  red,  after 
reposing  so  long  in  my  coffin  ?" 

She  went  into  the  chamber ;  her  little  children 
were  there  with  tears  on  their  cheeks.  She  took 
one  and  combed  it,  smoothed  the  hair  of  another, 
and  caressed  a  third  and  a  fourth.  She  took 
the  fifth  in  her  arms  and  opened  her  bosom  to 
it.  Then,  calling  her  elaest  daughter,  "Go 
and  tell  Dyring  to  come  here,"  she  said.  When 
Djring  came,  she  spoke  to  him  anjply.  "I 
left  you  beer  and  bread,  and  my  children  are 
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hnngry  and  thirsty.  I  left  you  blue  cushions 
and  coverlids,  and  my  children  sleep  on  naked 
straw.  I  left  you  tall  flambeaux,  and  my 
children  are  in  darkness.  If  you  often  make 
me  thus  return  by  nip;ht,  misfortune  will  come 
of  it."  At  this  the  mother-in-law  exclaimed, 
"  Henceforward  I  will  be  kind  to  your  children." 
Atid  from  that  day,  whenever  the  husband  and 
wife  heard  the  dogs  growl,  they  gave  the  children 
beer  and  bread ;  and  when  they  neard  them  howl 
and  bark,  they  went  and  hid  themselves,  lest  they 
should  see  the  dead  woman  come  back  again. 

The  Ksempeviser  are  songs  and  stories  written 
in  the  national  language  of  Denmark.  They 
contain,  amongst  others,  the  touching  history  of 
Queen  Dagmar  (Aurora,  or  Daybreak),  who,  for 
seven  years,  was  adored  by  the  king  and  his 
people,  and  who  died  in  May,  1212.  Her 
arrival  in  Denmark  is  thus  related : 

King  Valdemar  and  his  noble.  Strange  Ebbe- 
Bou,  are  sitting  in  the  castle  hall,  ana  are  dis- 
coursing togefiier. 

"Do  vouhear,  noble  Ebbeson,  what  I  tell  you  ? 
You  will  set  out  for  Bohemia,  from  whence  you 
will  bring  me  back  my  young  bride." 

Noble  Ebbeson,  of  handsome  mien  and  elo- 
quent speech,  replied,  "If  I  go  to  Bohemia, 
who  will  accompany  me  P" 

"  Choose  first,"  replied  the  kin^,  "  the  young 
Lord  Limbek  and  Olaf  Gliick ;  choose  the  rich 
Seigneur  Peter  Glob  and  others,  according  to 
your  liking." 

At  their  departure,  the  king  accompanied 
them  to  the  shore  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
suite.  Eor  three  weeks  they  sailed  over  the 
azure  waves,  and  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
land  of  Bohemia  they  gaily  saluted  it.  They 
cast  anchor,  furled  their  sails,  and  landed.  The 
retinue  was  dazzling  to  behold,  preceded  by  the 
noble  Ebbeson. 

"God  be  with  you.  King  of  Bohemia !  You 
are  a  prince  worthy  of  all  honour.  KLog  Val- 
demar of  Denmark  sends  me  to  you ;  he  loves 
your  daughter,  and  demands  her  hand." 

The  king  then  entered  his  palace  to  consult 
with  the  queen.  "There  are  some  noble  seig- 
neurs from  Denmark,  who  are  come  to  take  our 
daughter  away.  If  mighty  Valdemar  desires  to 
espouse  her,  we  will  leave  her  to  these  brilliant 
lords,  and  give  a  rich  dowry  with  her  hand." 

Tliey  dressed  the  princess  in  blue  silk  and  led 
her  into  the  great  hall.  "Here  is  the  princess 
herself,  so  beautiful  in  modesty  and  virtue." 
They  then  brought  the  chess-board  and  the  table 
of  massive  gold,  that  the  noble  Ebbeson  might 
play  with  the  princess  and  converse  with  iier 
alone.  At  the  third  move  they  were  agreed; 
noble  Ebbeson  had  won  a  good  wife  for  his 
king.  The  silken  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  a  long  train  accompanied  the  prin- 
cess to  the  place  of  embarkation.  She  oade 
adieu  to  her  dear  parents,  and-  they  blessed  her 
from  a  distance.  She  was  gentle  and  delicate. 
She  arrived  by  the  island  of  Manoe,  to  the  west 
of  Schleswig.  The  King  of  Denmark  made  his 
horse  prance  on  the  shore  of  Ripen. 

"  Noble  Ebbeson,"  asked  the  princess,  "  be- 


fore we  land,  tell  me  who  is  that  bold  cavalier 
who  rides  to  and  fro  along  the  bank  ?" 

"  You  are  welcome,  princess,"  replied  Ebbe- 
son ;  "but  do  not  speak  so  loud.  It  is  King 
Valdemar  of  Denmark,  come  to  offer  three 
crowns  to  his  bride." 

"  Shame  on  you,  noble  Ebbeson !  Have  you 
deceived  me  ?  Has  King  Valdemar  of  Den- 
mark only  one  eye  P" 

"King  Valdemar  is  a  hero  worthy  of  the 
blood  of  Orlog;  he  has  reconquered  for  Den- 
mark all  the  land  to  the  north  oi  the  Elbe.  Such 
glory  must  needs  be  purchased  by  something." 

The  wedding  was  brilliant,  and  the  young 
couple  loved  each  other  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  It  was  a  happy  time  for  all  in  Denmark. 
Queen  Dagmar  took  care  of  the  honest  peasant ; 
he  lived  without  burthen,  and  in  peace.  She 
was  the  sweetest  flower  in  Denmark's  garden. 


DR.  PEREGRINE'S  PAGE. 
I. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  my  diary  I 
find  the  following  passage  : 

"  Tuesday,  January  17th,  18 — .  This  morn- 
ing, at  half-past  three  HM,,  poor  John  Bentmore 
expired.  CJonscious  to  the  last — full  of  self-con- 
demnation for  errors  which  were  more  those  of 
judgment  than  intention ;  pious,  earnest,  humble- 
minded,  he  died,  bitterly  accusing  himself  of 
having  injured  his  boy's  prosnects.  A  touching 
end.  I  promised  to  Defriena  his  child.  How 
shaU  I  fulfil  that  promise  P" 

Of  all  my  humole  prot^g^s,  John  Bentmore 
was  the  most  grateful,  and  the  least  satisfactory. 
He  was  emphatically  an  unlucky  man.    Nothing 

grospered  with  him.  He  had  tried  everything, 
ervice  in  all  sorts  of  capacities.  He  had  been 
a  greengrocer,  a  lodging-house  keeper ;  a 
traveller  for  a  wine  mercnant;  a  traveller  in 
the  grocery  line ;  foreman  to  an  upholsterer.  I 
got  up  a  subscription  for  him,  and  fitted  him  out 
tor  Australia ;  but  in  less  than  two  vears  he  was 
back  again,  with  little  besides  the  clothes  which, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  stood  upright  in. 
By-and-by  he  set  up  for  himself  in  tne  up- 
holstery trade  with  capital  borrowed  from  one 
of  his  old  employers.  He  had  been  brought  up 
to  it,  his  father  having  been  an  upholsterer; 
and  he  ought  to  have  understood  it  himself. 
But  his  ill  luck,  or  rather  his  want  of  business 
habits,  pursued  him  still.  He  employed  the  best 
men;  he  bought  the  best  materials.  Yet,  his 
wood  always  warped ;  his  blinds  never  worked 
properly;  his  carpets  wore  white;  his  very 
nails  never  held.  He  was  wont  to  admit  him- 
self with  a  sigh,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  that  "there  was  a  many 
complaints.  He  didn't  know  how  it  was,  but 
there  was  a  many  complaints." 

At  last  he  sunK  under  his  ill  fortune.  On  his 
death-bed  he  accused  himself  bitterly,  and 
bewailed  the  destitute  state  of  his  son,  whose 
future  prospects  naturally  formed  his  chief 
anxiety.  I  had  much  ado  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  idea  of  the  boy's  seeking  his  living  (at  any 
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rate  in  the  first  instance)  by  ser?itude,  and  I 
undertook,  before  I  sought  a  service  for  Arthur, 
to  indifte  Mr.  Moreen,  the  upholsterer — with 
whom  John  Bentmore  had  lived  twice  as  fore- 
man— ^to  employ  him ;  but  John's  hopes  on  this 
head  were  slight.  "  He  won't  do  it,  sir,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  self-reproach ;  "  and  I  don't 
deserve  that  he  should.  He's  a  just  man— Mr. 
Moreen.  And  I — I  owe  him  money.  I  owe  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he's  not  one  to  over- 
look that.  If  indeea  he  would  let  the  boy  work 
for  him  any  number  of  years  without  wages, 
and  so  pajr  liim  off  what  I  owe,  that  would  be  a 
blessed  thing  I  but  he  won't  do  it !  he  won't  do 
it,  sir.  I  have  enraged  him ;  and  Mrs.  Moreen 
— she  can't  overlook  his  having  lent  me  the 
money;  not  but  what  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  to  get  paid;  for  Arthur 
would  do  his  duty  by  them^  I'm  sure  of  that. 
He's  very  different  from  me,  you  see,  sir— a 
deal  better.  He's  got  twenty  times  my  head  for 
figures,  and  book-keeping,  and  that.  He'U  make 
a  first-rate  man  of  business,  will  Arthur.  They 
say  at  his  school,  that  he's  an  uncommon  turn 
for  mathematics.  It  »s  a  pity,  ain't  it,  to  make 
a  menial  of  such  a  lad  as  tnat  ?" 

And  the  father  looked  proudly  and  fondly  at  his 
boy,  who  was  seated  in  the  hospital  window 
intent  upon  a  book ;  and  a  single  tear  rolled 
down  uDon  his  pillow. 

The  liour  came  at  last.  He  fixed  on  his  boy 
a  glance  of  loving  recognition,  and  the  tender 
light  faded  away ;  in  its  place  there  came  a  film, 
and  all  was  over. 

n. 

Arthur  Bentmore  had  not  completed  his  thir- 
teenth year  when  his  father  died.  He  was  tall 
for  his  age,  with  small  and  well-cut  features.  The 
mouth  was  full  and  handsome;  but  the  com- 
pressed lips,  and  square  chin,  indicated  firm- 
ness, whilst  the  singularly  prominent  eyes  had 
in  them  a  thoughtful  abstraction  unusual  in  one 
so  young.  I  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Gillies,  his 
schoobnasier  f  whom  I  had  met  more  than  once 
by  his  father's  bedside),  that  he  was  studious  and 
perseTering,  though  not  particularly  clever ;  and 
from  the  father  himself,  that  he  was  dutiful  and 
obedient  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  my  own 
observations  had  served  rather  to  puzzle  than  to 
enlighten  roe,  although  at  one  conclusion  I  had 
arrived,  namely,  that  he  was  reserved  even  to  se- 
cret! veness.  His  nature  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
which,  to  open  at  all,  must  be  vnrenched  open. 

His  father's  affairs  were  set  in  order  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  When  all  was  sold, 
scarcely  enough  remained  to  pay  the  funeral 
and  other  necessary  expenses ;  nothing  whatever 
towards  defrayinjg  Mr.  Moreen's  debt.  I  had 
clothed  the  boy  in  decent  mourning,  and  paid 
his  small  arrears  of  schooling  myself,  taking 
him  for  the  moment  into  my  own  lodging ;  and 
now  I  felt  it  was  time  to  think  of  putting  him 
in  some  way  of  earning  an  independent  Hveli- 
hood ;  but  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty and  considerable  exercise  of  patience,  that 
I  wrung  from  him  the  confession  that  he  would 
rather  be  an  upholsterer  than  a  servant. 


I  took  him  to  Mr.  Moreen,  whom  I  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  professionally, 
and  who  I  believed  had  a  resd  regard  for  me. 
I  would  make  an  attempt  in  that  quarter.  After 
ail,  it  could  but  fail. 

Mr.  Moreen  was  a  huge,  sturdy,  ruddy-faced 
giant,  working  hard,  living  generously,  doing 
business,  as  business  should  be  done,  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way.  He  piqued  himself  on  the  quality 
of  his  materials,  and  the  excellence  of  his  work- 
manship, and  was  wont  to.  look  with  an  eye  of 
something  like  contempt  on  any  work  but  his 
own.  Though  as  straightforward,  shrewd,  and 
experienced  a  tradesman  as  London  ever  pro- 
duced, he  was  completely  under  the  thumo  of 
his  wiife.  He  came  down  to  us  now,  from  the 
comfortable  meat  tea  he  had  been  enjoying  \iith 
Mrs.  M.  (as  he  respectfully  called  her)  and  the 
children,  wiping  the  crumbs  from  his  mouth  as 
he  entered.  He  smiled  on  seeing  me ;  but  cast 
a  sharp  glance  of  something  like  disfavour  on 
my  companion ;  who,  pale  and  slender,  looked 
above  his  station  in  his  new  mourning  suit,  re- 
lieved by  an  inch  or  two  of  his  father's  gold 
chain,  that  peeped  from  his  waistcoat.  I  said 
it  had  been  his  late  foreman's  last  wish  that  his 
son  should  be  brought  up  to  the  trade  he  had 
followed  himself,  and  that  he  had  not  been  with- 
out hope  that  Mr.  Moreen  would  permit  the 
boy  to  oe  in  his  shop,  at  least  for  a  while. 

The  upholsterer  heard  me  attentively  to  the 
end.  He  was  not  one  to  speak  hastily,  nor  yet 
one  to  mince  matters  when  he  did  speak.  He 
knew  his  own  mind,  in  general — when  Mrs.  M. 
was  not  by. 

•*  Sir,  1  wouldn't  have  a  son  of  John  Bent- 
more's  in  my  shop,  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me 
all  he  owed,  and  ufty  pounds  more  to  the  back 
of  that.  I've  had  enough  of  the  father;  I 
don't  want  no  more  of  the  lot.  That  boy'li  be 
just  like  'em  all — turn  out  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
John  Bentmore  used  me  ill,  sir.  I  trusted  him, 
and  he  deceived  me.    He  deceived  me." 

*'  Not  wilfully  !"  I  interrupted.  "  When  he 
borrowed  that  money,  he  intended  to  repay  it." 

"I  trusted  him,  and  he  deceived  me,"  Mr. 
Moreen  resumed,  not  condescending  to  notice 
my  interruption.  *'  He  promised  in  black  and 
white,  that  he  would  pay  back  that  money 
before  the  year  were  out,  and  he  never  paid  me 
a  shilling  of  it — ^no,  nor  meant  to  it.  There's 
no  honesty  in  the  blood,  that's  where  it  is! 
there's  no  honesty  in  the  blood !  Eighty-seven 
poimds  nine  shilbngs  and  threepence  that  man 
owed  me,  and  I  shall  never  see  a  farthing  of  it. 
No,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  but  I'll  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  boy." 

"  Father  would  have  tried  to  pay  you,  if  he 
had  lived,  sir  I"  Aithur's  voung  voice  was  heard 
to  say ;  *'  I  know  he  would  have  done  his  best 
to  pay  you." 

I  glanced  at  the  boy.  He  was  pale,  and  the 
perspiration  stood  iu  beads  upon  uis  forehead. 
His  eyes,  full  of  an  eager  and  glowing  light, 
were  fixed  infently  on  the  upholsterer.  My 
heart  bled  for  him.  It  was  cruel  to  speak  thus 
of  his  dead  father  in  his  presence. 
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"  Not  he !"  Mr.  Moreen  replied,  putting  his 
hands  into  his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  jingling 
his  loose  silver,  with  a  dogged  kind  of  careless- 
ness. "  Not  he !  't wasn't  in  him.  'Twasn't  in 
Mm,  no  more  than  'twas  in  bis  brother  Charles, 
who  died  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  deep  in 
debt.  He  was  another  of  the  same  sort — ^alwajs 
borrowing,  never  paying  nobody  again — always 
in  trouble  and  difficulties — and  orison  (with"  a 
strong  emphasis).  It's  in  the  blood.  There's 
no  backbone  among  them !  And  the  boy's  one 
of  them.    Q/*  course  !" 

He  jerked  out  these  sentences  with  stronc^ 
contempt,  making  short  pauses  between  each, 
that  seemed  to  add  tenfola  weight  to  his  words. 

I  felt  indignant  at  the  ci-uelty  of  such  re- 
marks, before  a  lad  whose  parent  was  scarcely  yet 
cold  in  his  grave.  "  Mr.  Moreen,"  I  said,  "  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  employ  the  lad, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  wound  him,  by  casting 
bitter  reflections  on  the  memor^r  of  his  father.** 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Moreen,  taking  one  sguare 
brawny  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  ana  stretching  it 
towards  me  with  a  gesture  of  power,  "I  speak  as  I 
find.  YouforgetasFveboys  myself — amanyboys." 

He  heaved  a  sigh,  that  seemed  to  come  from 
some  cavernous  depths,  and  made  a  kind  of 
draught  in  the  shop.  ''  I've  no  less  than  five  of 
'em,  and  Mrs.  M.  expecting  again  in  Oc- 
tober. Sir,  them  boys  look  to  me  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  put  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
clothing  their  own  selves.  I've  enough  to  do 
for  them.  They're  brought  up  strict,  and  honest, 
and  hard,  tkey  are — not  taught  to  give  them- 
selves airs — not  dressed  like  young  "Eton  gents. 
What  they  wears  is  paid  for,  iionest  and  reg'lar. 
I  should  scorn  to  borrow  money  for  my  boys.'* 

He  turned  away,  and  bending  a  little  forward, 
seemed  to  be  examining  a  piece  of  old  oak  fur- 
niture that  stood  near.  But  his  thoughts  were 
evidently  not  with  that.  A  moment  afterwards 
he  resumed  in  a  somewhat  deprecating  tone,  as 
though  willing  to  justify  himself  to  me.  "  Ton 
see,  sir,  I've  had  little  comfort  since  the  day 
when  that  money  was  borrowed.  Mrs.  M!^, 
she'll  never  overlook  it.  Nev-er  overlook  it. 
Not  if  she  lives  to  a  hundred.  She  has  her 
ideas,  has  Mrs.  M.,  and  her  opinions.  Strong. 
She  was  always  against  lending  of  it.  Many  a 
time  she  says  to  me,  says  she,  *  Mark  my  words, 
M.  Don't  you  trust  that  Bentmore — ^he's  a 
slippery  fellow.*  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Moreen,  suddenly  taking  his  hands  from  his 
pockets,  and  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  un- 
common briskness,  by  way  of  changing  the  sub- 
ject, **if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
it.  Only  I  won't  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  lad." 

And  80  we  parted. 

m. 
A  page's  plaee  was  soon  found  for  Arthur 
Bentmore  ;  and  a  sood  one.  One  of  my  patients 
willingly  engaged  nim,  inexperienced  as  he  was, 
after  hearing  the  particulars  of  his  story  from 
me.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  kindly, 
liberal  people,  living  alone,  spoiling  their  ser- 
vants, as  they  would  have  spoilt  their  children 


if  they  had  had  any,  laying  themsdves  out  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  a  hundred  ways,  on  all  sides. 
Their  butler,  Mr.  Tapps,  having  decant'ed  their 
wine,  and  imbibed  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  two- 
and-twenty  years,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
priceless  treasure.  Their  coachman,  a  corpulent 
out  lenient  man,  allowed  them  the  use  of  their 
horses  for  an  hour  or  two  occasionally,  when 
his  wife  thought  it  good  for  him  to  drive ;  nor 
was  there  a  pair  in  sdl  London  that  could  match 
his  for  sleek  and  decorous  slowness.  The  lady's- 
maid  had  ruled  her  mistress  with  a  yard  measure 
of  iron  for  thirty  years,  and  was  looked  upon  by 
that  lady  with  a  truly  filial  respect.  The  cook 
had  grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  that  which  she 
sold  out  of  her  luxurious  kitchen.  The  house- 
maid and  seullery-maid  might  as  yet  be  con- 
sidered babies  in  the  service,  having  been  only 
three  and  four  years  in  the  family ;  but,  influ- 
enced by  the  general  tone  of  the  establishment, 
they  were  of  course  prepared  to  remain  ^ere 
(if  spared,  and  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
baker  or  the  greengrocer)  half  a  century  at  least. 
Every  one  of  the  domestics  spoke  of  the  house, 
and  all  it  contained,  as  theirs.  It  was  "our 
plate,"  "our  carriage,"  "our  dinner-parties," 
"our  uniforms,"  "our  court  dresses," and  "our 
diamonds.*' 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  treasure,  Mr. 
Tapps,  on  the  new  page  being  respectfully  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  mistress  in  my  presence, 
was  to  alter  his  cognomen  to  that  of  Jeames. 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  call  him  any  other. 
Of  course  not.  Jeames  were  the  proper  name 
for  a  page,  and  had  been  ever  since  he  were  a 
pa^e  himself.  "And  if  you  does  as  I  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Tapps,  with  dignified  emphasis,  turning 
to  the  ci-devant  Arthur,  and  mingling  encourage- 
ment with  the  stem  dimity  of  office,  "  if  you 
does  as  I  tell  you,  and  mmds  nothing  nor  noblody 
else,  you'll  do  well  enough  in  time,  1  des-say." 

During  the  page's  orobation,  the  reports  of 
his  conduct  were  exoelient.  Mrs.  Sullivan  had 
nothing  to  say  but  in  his  praise.  Tapps,  the 
treasure,  spoke  highly  of  him.  Tapps  was  en- 
tirely satisfied.  He  bad  broken  wonderfully 
little  crockery  for  a  raw  lad  in  his  first  service, 
and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  his 
double  knocks. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  in  my  consulting- 
room,  having  just  dismissed  the  last  of  my  gra- 
tuitous patients,  wiien  my  pa^  (I  called  nim 
my  ^age,  from  having  put  a  guidiiLg;  hand  to  his 
destiny)  called  upon  me.  He  looked  thin  and 
ill,  ana  paler  even  than  usual. 

"Notliing  wrong,  I  hope?"  I  said,  thinking 
that  the  boy  grew  too  fast,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  well  nourished,  and  not  overworked. 

"  Nothing,  sir.  I  came  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  that " 

Hepaused. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  came  to  ask  you — ^that  is  (cor- 
recting himself,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
sufficiently  respectful) — ^I  made  bold  to  come 
and  ask  you,  if  you  would  kindly  take  care  of 
this  money  for  me,  sir  ?" 
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He  took  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  something 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper,  opened  it, 
and  spread  it  on  the  table.  There  were  three 
half-crowns,  one  shilling,  a  sixpence,  and  tbree- 

Sence  in  coppers.  That  amount  was  also  set 
own  on  a  little  square  of  white  paper,  in  clear 
figures,  which  I  suf^osed  to  be  his. 

"Certainly;,"  I  said.  "I  will  keep  this  for 
you,  if  you  wish  it.    What  is  it  for  ?" 

He  was  silent 

"  Is  it  for  any  particular  object  ?" 

"WeU— yesjsir,'* 

''  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  tell  me  ?" 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  then  answered 
that  **  It  is  towardspaying  that  debt." 

"That  debt!    What  debt?" 

''Father's  debt  to  Mr.  Moreen,  you  know, 
sir.  Father  owed  him  eighty-seven  pounds  nine 
shillings  and  threepence,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  the  little  heap  of  money  on  the 
table,  and  involuntarily  smiled. 

"  My  good  boy,  you  don't  hope  that  you  can 
pay  such  a  sum  as  that  ?" 

"I  mean  to  pay  it,  sir." 

"  You  may  mean  to  pay  it,  and  it  shows  an 
honesty  of  mtention  that  I  cannot  too  highly 
commend ;  but  you  can't  pav  it,  my  boy.  Nor 
would  Mr.  Moreen  dream  of  expecting  you  to 
do  so.  It  would  take  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
pay  off  such  a  debt  as  that.  Let  me  see.  What 
are  your  wages?" 

*'  Eight  guineas  a  jrear,  sir,  two  suits  of  livery, 
and  one  working  suit,  one  hat,  and  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  for  beer." 

"Tell  me  what  put  this  idea  into  your  head?" 

"  Mr.  Moreen,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Moreen !     Have  you  seen  him,  then  ?" 

"No,  sir ;  not  again ;  but  you  remember,  sir, 

he  said  that ^"    The  boy  paused,  and  taking 

a  step  forward,  added  very  low,  as  though  what 
he  was  about  to  utter  was  too  dreadful  to  be 
spoken  aloud — "tha\  there  was  no  honesty  in 
the  blood — no  honesty  in  the  blood,  sir !" 

I  felt  a  greater  interest  m  him  at  that  moment 
than  I  had  ever  done  before.  It  was  evident  to 
me  now,  that  the  boy  had  strong  and  deep  feel- 
ings, though  from  some  cause  he  never  gave 
i&m  expression. 

"  Now,  don't  let  those  words  rankle  in  your 
mind,  Arthur,"  I  said,  kindly,  laying  my  hand 
upon  his  thin  shoulder;  "Mr.  Moreen  was 
angry  when  he  said  that,  and  not  without  cause, 
as  you  know ;  for  jour  father — well !  Your 
father  did  him  an  mjury.  People  sav  things 
when  they're  angir,  tnat  they  don't  hold^to 
afterwards.    We  all  do." 

"Mr.  Moreen  will  hold  to  it.  He  believes 
it,  sir.  He  said  we  were  a  bad  lot,  all  of  us. 
He  said  I  should  turn  out  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
He  said  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  blood." 

The  boy  still  spoke  low,  but  with  rapid  utter- 
ance, and  as  though  he  had  repeated  those  words 
again  and  again  to  himself  scores  of  times. 

"Take  back  this  money,"  I  said.  *;I  will 
answer  for  it  that  Mr.  Moreen  would  wish  you 
to  do  so.  I  know  him  better  than  you  do;  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  last  tiling  he  would  dream 


of  doing,  would  be  to  take  the  little  earnings 
of  a  poor  lad  like  you." 

"  I  can't  take  back  that  money,  sir." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Moreen  to  consent  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  a  proof  of  your  honest  desire  to  pay 
what  is  owed  ?" 

He  became  excited  immediately. 

"  Oh  pray !  pray  don't  do  that,  sir !  I  shall  be 
sorry  I  tola  you  at  all,  if  you  do.  Pray  keep  it 
for  me,  sir ;  jast  as  it  is.  Only  keep  it  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  say  nothing  to  him — ^nothing  to  him." 

He  seemed  to  lay  the  matter  so  mucn  to  heart, 
that,  after  a  few  more  ineffectual  remonstrances, 
I  consented  to  humour  him.  So  I  sealed  up 
the  money  in  his  presence,  siting  on  the  out- 
side that  it  was  a  dfeposit  of  Arthur  Bentmore's. 

I  did  not  forget  to  tell  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  I 
was  less  satisfied  with  her  page's  looks,  than 
she  was  with  his  conduct ;  that  ne  was  growing 
too  rapidly,  and  was  more  emaciated  than  1 
liked  to  see.  He  should  be  generously  fed,  and 
above  all,  not  be  stinted  in  his  sleep.  She  agreed 
with  me  as  to  the  alteration  of  his  looks; — 
said  she  had  herself  felt  uneasy  about  it ;  bad 
intended  to  consult  me  in  the  matter ;  and  sum- 
moned The  Treasure  to  our  conference. 

Tapps  had  volumes  to  say  on  the  subject : 
no  boy,  especially  a  growing  boy,  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  be  strong,  that  didn't  take  kindly  to 
his  beer ;  which  Jeames,  he  never  had  from  the 
first.  Jeames  was  a  strange  boy.  There  was  no 
knowing  where  to  have  him.  He  never  took  a 
drop  o'  beer  from  one  month's  end  to  another, 
didn't  Jeames !  Why  ^jtot.  Dr.  Pere<frine 
would  ask?  which  of  course — why  not?  Why! 
he  actually  preferred  water !  But  some  was  like 
that ;  and  a  great  misfortune  too.  It  wasn't 
for  the  saving  neither.  Jeames  was  a  strange 
party.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tapps  had  never  known  but 
one  other  like  him — and  he  was  a  very  strange 
party  indeed. 

Time  passed  on;  and  I  felt  so  entirely  at 
ease  about  the  boy — so  satisfied  that  he  would 
now  do  well  without  any  help  of  mine — ^that  I 
troubled  myself  but  little  about  him.  He  had 
been  out  of  town  with  the  family,  and  had  grown 
so  tall,  that  he  overtopped  Mr.  Tapps ;  a  liberty 
which  must  have  seemed  strange  to  the  well  re- 
gulated mind  of  that  individual.  His  mistress 
had  been  obliged  to  promote  him  from  buttons 
to  a  regular  livery  ;  and  in  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  servants'  hall,  he  was  now  "  our  footman." 
Thus  satisfactorily  closed  his  second  year  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  third,  came  the 
startling  intelligence  that  he  was  "  leaving  to 
better  himself!" 

I  did  not  attend  Lady  Fetherstone,  Arthur's 
new  mistress,  and,  therefore,  saw  less  of  him 
than  before ;  although  I  did  occasionally  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  box  of  his  lady's  old- 
fiwnioned  barouche,  during  my  professional  pro- 
gresses :  till  at  length  the  dosea  shutters  of  her 
ladyship's  house  in  Bumption-street,  indicated 
that  she,  her  companion,  her  lapdog,  and  the 
rest  of  the  establisnment,  had  adjourned  for  the 
autumn  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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IV. 

Oec  morning  in  the  following  June  I  was 
awoke  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  by  a 
peculiarly  sharp  ring  at  my  profession^  door- 
oell.  I  bad  been  up  all  night  with  a  patient  in 
dangerous  circumstances^  and  had  scarcely  been 
asleep  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  I  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  shrill  urgency  of  that  appeal. 
I  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  There  was  a 
short  pause,  a  muttered  colloquy  between  my 
housemaid  and  some  one  else ;  she  knocked  at 
my  door  (I  slept  on  the  ground  floor),  and,  open- 
ing it,  showed  a  pale  and  startled  countenance. 

"Sir!  sir!"  she  said,  in  hurried  tones, 
"  Arthur  Bentmore  is  come  for  you  directly — a 
dreadful  thin^  !  the  butler  at  Laay  Fetherstone's 
has  destroyed  himself !" 

I  was  soon  at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  I 
found  a  policeman  already  there  in  charge  of  the 
body,  and,  perceiving  at  once  that  life  had  been 
extinct  some  hours,  I  lost  no  time  ingoing  up  to 
the  lady.  She  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  out 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  her ;  for 
the  shock  seemed  to  have  partially  unsettled  her 
reason.  After  a  while,  however,  tlie  remedies  I 
employed  began  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
ana  I  nad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  at  last 
gradually  sinking  to  sleep,  with  her  hand 
clasped  m  that  of  Arthur's  former  mistress,  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

The  scene  in  that  house  was  a  shocking  one 
to  witness.  The  mother  and  sister  of  the 
suicide  hung  over  his  mangled  remains  with 
tears  and  groans  of  anguish ;  whilst  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  distracted  at  the  tragical 
end  of  one  with  whom  they  had  lived  in  daily 
companionship,  were  totally  unable  to  afford 
them  any  comfort. 

The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was  soon  but 
too  clear.  The  misguided  man  was  known  to  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  betting;  and  it  came 
out,  through  a  friend  who  had  chanced  to  call  at 
the  house,  unaware  of  what  had  happened,  that 
he  had  lost  so  large  a  sum  the  previous  day  at 
the  Derby,  as  to  make  it  easy  to  understand 
that  he  dared  not  face  the  ruin  such  a  debt 
must  bring  upon  him. 

I  was  in  and  out  of  Lady  Fetherstone's  house 
constantly  that  day.  Her  staunch  friends.  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  SuUivan,  insisted  upon  it.  Thus 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  con- 
duct of  Arthur,  under  circumstances  not  a  little 
trying  to  one  so  young.  Of  all  the  inmates  of 
that  house,  he  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to 
retain  composure,  or  common  sense.  Nothing 
tends  to  re-settle  nerves  that  have  been  un- 
usually excited — especially  servants'  nerves— so 
much  as  the  sight  of  a  calm  and  matter-of- 
fact  attention  to  the  small  duties  of  life.  Mrs. 
Cook  began  by  taking  no  notice  of  what  Jeames 
was  about,  and  contmuing  her  spasmodic  heav- 
ings  and  groanings ;  but  after  a  little  she  could 
not  resist  watching  to  see  how  he  did  what  she 
ought  to  have  been  doing :  from  watching  she 
got  to  correction  and  advice ;  and  finally  she 
condescendingly  approached,  and  began  to  rectify 


his  errors.  When  I  entered  the  kitchen  to  pre- 
scribe for  her — liaving  been  informed  by  the 
under  housemaid  that  she  was  at  the  pomt  of 
death — ^I  found  her  with  a  very  red  face,  in  the 
midst  of  an  animated  argument  with  Jeames  as 
to  the  proper  management  of  gravy. 

When  the  latter  was  interro^ted  as  tp  the 
butler's  habits  of  life,  some  curious  particulars 
came  out.  It  appeared  that  the  man  never  did  any- 
thing in  the  house  except  wait  at  table,  and 
occasionally  open  the  door  in  the  absence  6f  the 
footman.  He  was  very  rarely  at  home ;  often 
spending  entire  nights  out,  and  returning  about 
SIX  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  always  let  in  by 
Arthur,  who,  summer  and  winter,  rose  at  five. 
When  pressed  as  to  his  own  reasons  for  risine 
so  early,  he  hesitated  at  first;  but  at  length 
replied  that  he  always  occupied  himself  about 
his  own  affairs  before  six  o'clock,  when  he 
considered  his  day's  work  for  the  family  ought 
to  begin.  Did  his  mistress  know  of  her  butler's 
proceedings  P  He  could  not  say.  Mr.  Jacobs 
(the  butler)  had  a  key  of  the  house  door.  He 
had  mentioned  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  this  spoken  of,  as  it  might  occasion  un- 
pleasantness;  and  he  should  oe  sorry  to  lose 
the  convenience. 

Was  he  aware  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  practice  of 
betting  ?  He  was.  Had  he  ever  been  induced 
himself  to  do  the  like?  No  answer;  and  the 
question  was,  after  a  little  discussion,  withdrawn. 
Had  he  had  any  suspicion  of  the  butler's  losses 
at  Epsom  ?    He  had  had. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  quiet  and  self-possessed 
manner  in  which  Arthur  had  given  his  evidence, 
and  its  undoubted  truthfulness,  there  was  yet 
something  about  him  which  (although  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  define  it)  occasioned  in 
my  mind  not  only  an  uncomfortable  impression 
that  he  knew  much  more  than  he  chose  to  divulge 
of  the  butler's  affairs,  but  that  he  was  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  participator  in  the  practice 
that  had  led  to  so  fearful  a  result.  I  could 
hardly  explain,  even  to  myself,  why  I  was 
convinced  of  this ;  but  my  impression  grew  in 
strength,  the  more  I  saw  of,  and  conversed  with 
him.  He  did  not  indeed  deny,  though  he  never 
positively  admitted,  that  he  had  betted ;  but 
many  little  circumstances  that  I  not  only 
observed  now,  but  remembered  to  have  noticed 
since  his  removal  to  Lady  Fetherstone's 
(amongst  others,  a  remarkable  shabbiness  in 
such  articles  of  his  attire  as  he  had  to  purchase 
himself),  tended  to  convince  me  that  he  had 
been  led  to  indulge  in  this  dangerous  practice, 
and  was  greatly  straitened  in  means  in  con- 
sequence. 

1  had  much  serious  talk  with  him  at  that 
time ;  speaking  with  an  earnest  authority  which 
I  felt  our  mutual  relations  not  only  warranted, 
but  called  for.  But  although  he  listened  with 
respectful  attention,  and  an  appearance  of  being 
impressed  by  what  1  said ;  ana  although  he  once 
voluntarily  promised  me  never  to  bet  in  future 
(he  did  not  say  a^atH) ;  he  was  still  silent  and  un- 
communicative, and  therefore,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, unsatisfactory. 
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I  was  much  pressed  for  time  at  this  period, 
and  preoccapied  with  anxious  and  difficult  cases ; 
bat  the  thought  of  Arthur  Bentmore  was  seldom 
long  absent  from  mj  mind.  His  pale  miserable 
face  actually  haunted  me.  His  father  had 
confided  him  to  my  care,  and  I  trembled  for  his 
future.  I  saw  lum  on  the  brink  of  ruin — 
perhaps  of  destruction — yet  I  was  powerless  to 
avert  either.  Meanwhile,  a  change  took  place 
in  his  position  and  circumstances,  which  tended 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  my  anxiety 
on  his  account.  He  obtained  the  late  butler's 
place. 

V. 

One  fine  clear  winter's  day,  some  fourteen 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  I  was 
standing  with  my  back  to  the  fire  in  my  consult- 
ing-room, Arthur  Bentmore,  dressed  in  neat 
plain  clothes,  entered,  hat  in  hand. 

He  had  grown  very  much  during  the  last 
twelvemonth ;  but  he  was  thinner  and  paler  than 
I  had  ever  before  seen  him.  He  was  literally 
cadaverous. 

Our  first  mutual  greetings  over,  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  come  for  two  purposes :  the 
first,  to  announce  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
Lady  Fetherstone. 

I  started.  About  to  leave  Lady  Fetherstone  ? 
So  good  a  service  ?  so  generous  a  mistress  ?  who 
valued  him,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  very 
highly !  Something  of  undefined  apprehension 
shot  through  my  mmd. 

But  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  -had 
not  felt  well  for  some  weeks;  had  been  de- 
cidedly worse  quite  lately;  and  he  was  con- 
scious that  he  required  resi — rest,  entire  and 
complete.  He  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  leave 
Lady  Fetherstone ;  she  had  been  most  kind  to 
him ;  but  he  should  be  laid  up  if  he  remained. 
He  had  told  her  how  it  was ;  and  she  had  quite 
acquiesced.  He  was  to  leave  in  a  month,  if  her 
ladyship  could  suit  herself.  He  required,  as  it 
were,  to — to  take  breath.  He  drew — not  with- 
out a  visible  effort— a  long  breath  as  he  spoke ; 
and  I  mentally  resolved  that  as  soon  as  his  time 
was  up,  he  should  come  to  my  house  and  submit 
to  regular  professional  treatment  from  me. 

But  what  was  the  other  purpose  for  which 
he  had  come? 

He  put  his  hat  down  on  the  floor.  "You 
have  by  you,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  some  money 
of  mine." 

"  Money  of  yours !" 

"  Some  silver,  sir ;  only  a  trifle ;  nine  shillings. 
I  brought  it,  if  you  remember,  when  I  was  a 
lad ;  one  morning  in  summer ;  and  you  put  it 
in  your  desk,  to  Keep  for  me." 

I  remembered  perfectly  now  the  secret  drawer 
in  which  I  had  placed  it.  Yes ;  there  was  the 
silver ;  almost  black  from  age ;  three  half-crowns, 
two  shillings,  and  a  sixpence,  with  the  three- 
pence wrapped  up  in  a  paper  by  themselves. 
As  I  pushed  the  little  heap  towards  him,  I  said, 
with  a  certain  anxiety,  "Surely,  my  good 
Arthxir,  you  don't  need  such  a  sum  as  this." 

He  met  my  gaze  without  flinching;  yet  a 
slight  tinge  of  colour  rose  to  his  cheek.    I  saw 


it  distinctly,  as  he  said,  "1  do  want  it,  if  you 
please,  sir.*  You  remember  my  father's  debt  to 
Mr.  Moreen." 

"  Certainly.    Full  well." 

"  I  wish  to  pay  it ;  and  I  make  bold  to  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  when  I  pay  it,  sir." 

He  made  a  step  forward,  and  laying  an  en- 
velope on  the  table,  "There,"  said  he,  "are 
eighty-seven  pounds,  which,  with  the  silver  and 
coppers  you  have  there,  makes  up  the  sum 
owing." 

I  was  so  much  astonished  as  to  be  for  the 
moment  incapable  of  reflection.  But  soon,  to 
amazement,  succeeded  another  feeling.  The  old 
painful  fear  shot  through  me.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
steadily  on  his. 

"  Arthur !  how  came  you  by  all  this  money  ?'* 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  laid  before 
me  a  paper  containing  an  exact  account  of  every 
shillinof  he  had  ever  saved  in  service,  and  how 
he  had  saved  it. 

This  paper  recorded  a  daily,  hourly  series  of 
sacrifices  throughout  the  long  course  of  four 
years ;  begun  at  the  age  when  self-conquest  is 
the  hardest,  self-indulgence  the  most  natural ; 
continued  with  unchanging  resolution  in  spite 
of  every  trial,  every  temptation ;  persisted  in  to 
the  very  end. 

He  spoke  only  once ;  as  I  was  approaching 
the  end  of  his  extraordinary  memoranaum ;  but 
it  was  simply  to  explain  that  Mr.  Gillies,  the 
schoolmaster,  had  put  this  money,  at  various 
times,  into  the  savmgs-bank  for  nim,  and  had 
thus  realised  a  small  increase,  which,  with  the 
fourteen  shillings  overplus  in  the  account — the 
month's  wages  and  beer  money  that  would  be 
due  to  him  next  month — and  a  few  shillings  of 
presents  he  had  accumulated,  would  go  to  main- 
tain him  whilst  he  should  continue  out  of 
service.  He  might,  he  observed,  have  paid  oft' 
this  debt  a  little  sooner,  as  I  could  see ;  but  he 
considered  that  he  should  do  wrong  to  leave 
himself  entirely  without  money, 

I  heard  him,  as  he  spoke,  but  I  scarcely 
heeded  him.  My  mind— my  heart  were  too 
full.  I  was  thinking  of  the  suspicions  I  had 
harboured  against  him — of  the  wrong  I  had 
done  him  in  my  own  thoughts ;  and  he,  all  the 
while,  biding  his  time ;  leading  a  life  of  such 
unexampled  self-denial!  To  nim  it  seemed, 
however,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  was 
natural  to  be  done  in  similar  circumstances. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Moreen  said,  sir,  that  there 
was  no  honesty  in  the  blood !  no  honesty  in  the 
blood  !  He  said  father  was  not  honest :  that  we 
was  all  a  bad  lot  together.  Now,  I  knew  that 
father  toas  honest.  The  debt  had  been  his 
greatest  distress  in  his  last  hours.  I  had 
reason  to  know  that;  for  many  and  many  a 
time  he  charged  me  to  pay  it ;  and  so  to  clear 
his  memory.  How,  then,  could  I  do  other  than 
pay  it?" 

VI. 

Mr.  Moreen  had  risen  materially  in  the  world. 
He  had  increased  in  both  bodily  and  worldly  sub- 
stance. But  though  a  man,  solid  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  with— well !  we  will  say — some 
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money  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Moreen  still  stuck  to 
the  old  shop. 

In  the  doorway  of  this  old  shop  stood  ISIr. 
Moreen  now,  as  Arthur  and  I  drove  up  in  the 
modest  brougham,  which,  in  those  days,  I  hired 
for  my  professional  visits.  He  was  respectfully 
seeing  a  great  lady  out ;  he  flourished  his  rule 
by  way  of  saluting  me,  and  added  his  usual  re- 
spectful bow  and  smile,  but  did  not  speak  till 
the  coroneted  carriage  with  its  high  stepping- 
bays  had  dashed  from  the  door.  "Thars  t& 
countess — that  is,"  he  said,  as  we  entered. 
''  She  comes  here  most  days,  and  stays — ^well ! 
I  suppose  she  stays  an  hour  or  more,  choosing, 
and  changing,  and  ordering  of  the  carvings 
for  the  old  oak  sideboard  she's  a  having  put 
together.  It'll  be  a  splendid  sideboard  when 
done.  A  surprise,  too,  for  his  lordship.  But, 
dear  me,  she  gives  herself  a  deal  of  trouble  more 
thSD.  she  need  to !  She  will  have  this,  and  she 
won't  have  that,  and  she  thinks  she'd  fancy  the 
other!  It  would  be  better  left  to  me — better 
left  to  me.  But  these  great  ladies,  d'ye  see, 
they're — ^they're  loilful  (with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  word) ;  I  suppose  they've  got  nothing  else 
to  do." 

He  winked  at  me  with  that  clear,  honest, 
blue  eye  of  his,  and  laughed  with  the  low,  lazy, 
internal  chuckle  common  to  such  large  men; 
and  when  I  observed  that  it  was  not  your  great 
ladies  only  that  were  wilful,  he  laughed  still 
more.  "  Ha,"  he  said,  "  all  women  was  wilful, 
not  a  doubt  about  it." 

A  half-bai^ering,  half -serious  conversation 
followed,  with  mutual  friendly  inquiries  as  to 
health,  and  so  forth;  then  there  was  a  pause, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  looked  at  my  com- 
panion. But  his  glance  was  momentary,  and  had 
nothing  of  recognition  in  it. 

"  I  see  yon  don't  remember  this  young  man," 
I  said,  ''yet  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours, 
Arthur  tientmore." 

"Indeed?" 

He  turned  and  surveyed  him  with  an  easy 
good-natured  glance.  "  loun^Bentmore!  in- 
deed !  He  have  grown  precious  tall — ^a  good 
bit  taller  than  my  John,  and  they're  about  the 
same  age,  I  think.  But  he  don't  look  strong. 
I'm  afraid  you  don't  have  your  health,  young 
man !  Let  me  see,"  Mr.  Moreen  put  his  rule 
meditatively  to  his  lips,  pursing  tnem  up  as 
though  about  to  whistle.  "  Didn't  I  see  some- 
thing in  the  papers  about  young  Bentmore,  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ?  A  inquest,  or 
something  ?  Ah !  true !  /  recollect.  Butler, 
in  your  lam'ly  (turning  to  Arthur).  True — 
true !  Yes,  I  remember.  And  you  give  your 
evidence  very  proper.  Mrs.  M.,  she  read  it 
all  out  loud  to  us  at  tea;  seeing  of  your 
name,  and  what  the  coroner  said  and  aU.  But 
I  hope,"  added  the  upholsterer,  suddenly 
changing  the  expression  of  his  good-humoured 
face  to  one  of  stern  severity,  and  laying  a  long, 
square,  powerful  forefinger  upon  Arthur's  coat ; 
"excuse  me,  young  man,  but  I  hope  yon  don't 
bet  yourself!  Bettinp:  will  never ^ come  to  no 
good ;  be  sure  of  that," 


"No  I  no !"  I  said,  interposing,  "  Arthur  has 
come  to-day  about  a  little  matter  of  business 
with  you,  Mr.  Moreen,  if  you  have  leisure  to 
attend  to  it." 

"With  me?" 

Again  the  upholsterer  looked  at  the  young 
man.  This  time  more  attentively ;  and  in  one 
moment  he  was  a  different  person  himself.  It 
had  been  chat;  good-humoured  friendly  chat, 
between  us  hitherto ;  now  it  was  business. 

"I  suppose  it's  the  old  story,"  he  said,  layinjg 
down  his  rule,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  if  to  guard  what  he  might  possess 
there.  "  The  old  story !  Wants  employment ! 
But " 

He  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  most  expres- 
sive shake. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  ask  for  anything,"  Arthur 
Bentmore  said,  quietly.  "You  remember  the 
debt  my  father  owed  you,  Mr.  Moreen  ?" 

"I—should— think— I— did!"  the  upholsterer 
answered,  very  slowly,  laying  marked  emphasis 
on  each  separate  word.  "I'm  more  likely  to 
remember  that  debt  than  I  am  ever  to  get  a 
farthing  of  it,  by  a  precious  deal !  Eighty-seven 
pounds  nine  shillings  and  threepeaoe.  Tnat  was 
the  amount.  Mrs.  M.  and  I  nad  more  words 
concerning  of  that  debt  than  we  ever  had  'bout 
anything ;  I  think  she's  never  forgotten  it.  Nor 
she's  never  discontinued  throwing  of  it  in  my 
teeth.  She  were  against  my  lending  of  it  from 
the  first;  and  that  (turning  to  me),  that  give 
her  a  handle,  d'ye  see,  against  me.  Of  course. 
She'd  no  opinion  of  John  bentmore.  Never  had^" 

He  had  become  confidential  again.  He  ne^er 
could  help  it,  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife.  And 
he  always  jerked  out  his  sentences,  and  made 
long  pauses  between,  when  that  dreaded  indi- 
vidual was  in  question.  It  was  like  9n  occasional 
brief  letting  on  of  steam  lest  the  engine  should 
burst. 

Arthur  waited  patiently,  without  attempting 
to  interrupt  him. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Moreen  at  last,  jingling 
his  silver  with  both  hands ;  "  what  of  that  ctebt  ? 
You're  not- — " ,  he  burst  into  a  low  laugh  of 
exquisite  enjoyment.  "  You're  not — come  to— to 
pay  it  ?    Are  ye,  young  man  ?" 

He  turned  to  me,  his  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
tears  of  rapture  at  the  extravagance  of  his  own 
humour,  and  laughed  till  his  face  grew  purple. 

"I  am  come  to  pay  it,"  Arthur  Bentmore 
replied,  slowly ;  and,  opening  the  parcel  he  had 
all  along  held  tightly  in  one  hand,  spread  out 
on  a  buhl  table  that  stood  near  the  fruits  of 
four  years'  self-deniaL 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Not  for  a  twelvemonth— not  for  a  lifetime — 
of  fees — would  I  have  lost  that  scene. 

Mr.  Moreen's  laugh  had  stepped.  He  stood 
silent ;  vacantly  staring  at  the  money. 

At  last  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Of  course,  doctor,  you  lent  him  this !"  he 
said  gravely,  and  with  frequent  pauses,  as  though 
reflecting ;  "  but  I  couldn't  thmk  of  it.  Cert'ny 
not.  On  no  account.  I  couldn't  think  of 
taking  such  a  thing  from  you." 
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"  No  one  has  lent  me  this  money,"  Arthur 
said ;  ''  I  have  earned  it  alL  Doctor  Peregrine 
knows  it ;  Doctor  Peregrine  will  tell  yon  how 
it  was  earned.  Sir,  when  I  was  a  little  lad,  you 
told  me  here — in  this  very  shop  —  standing 
where  we  now  stand— that  my  father— Groa 
bless  him ! — ^was  not  an  honest  man.  Yon  said 
there  was  no  honesty  in  the  blood.  You  said  I 
should  torn  out  bad,  like  the  rest  of  us !  I  was 
but  young  then — only  thirteen.  When  you 
said  those  cmei  words  of  my  dead  father,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  paid 
you,  and  proved  them  false.  It  has  been  hard 
to  do ;  so  hard,  that  it  has  changed  my  whole 
nature,  I  often  think.  No  one  knows  what  I 
have  gcMie  throngh — ^not  a  living  creature  but 
myself!  bat  I  would  have  gone  through  fifty 
times  as  much  to  pay  that  debt !  I  thank  Qod 
that  I  have  lived  to  pay  it,  and  to  clear  my 
father's  memory." 

I  write  this  now ;  I  write  the  words  I  heard 
him  speak,  but  I  can  no  more  give  a  notion  of 
their  effect  than  I  could  if  I  had  never  heard 
them.  He,  at  all  times  so  subdued,  so  self-pos- 
sessed, so  impossible  to  rouse,  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  another  creature.  Form,  voice, 
countenance — all  changed.  Hia  words  came 
forth  rapidly.  The  pent-np  emotions  of  those 
four  toifing,  self-denying  years,  found  a  vent  at 
last. 

''And  now,  sir !  now !"  Arthur  cried,  raisins 
his  thin  band  with  a  gesture  that  thrilled  throng 
my  very  heart ;  "  believe  me,  who  have  never 
wuiilly  uttered  one  fdse  word  from  the  hour 
when  you  did  us  that  cruel  wrong— mv  father 
was  an  honest  man.  I  say  it  in  my  Maker's 
presence.    Perbims  in  his  i" 

Arthur  stopped  short;  for  he  found  himself 
suddenly  seized  bv  the  powerful  grasp  of  Mr. 
Moreen,  and  whirled,  rather  than  drawn,  to  the 
,  window. 

"  Well,  bat  yon  know,"  said  the  upholsterer, 
drawing  him  nearer,  and  then  holding  him 
further  off,  as  you  would  a  picture  you  were 
examining  in  dmerent  lights ;  but  all  the  while 
clenching  him  in  his  tremendous  hand  as  in  a 
I    vice.    '*  You're  a  grand  fellow,  you  are !    You 

'      pay  your  father's  debts,  do  yeV    But  you're  a 

.  I  grand  fellow !  What  ?  You  laid  by  to  pay  me, 
I    did  je?  all  these  years!    Why!  you  are  a 

1  grand  fellow!  Ton  did  it,  did  ve?  And  I 
1  said  you  weren't  honest.  Weill  I  wish  I'd 
j    been ^I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out 

.      bef<»«  I  said  it.    &it  you  know  you  are  honest. 
You !  a  little  lad  as  you  was.    lou  pay  the  old 

I    man's  debt..   Yes !  you  have — you  have  paid  it. 

j  1    Oh !  but  you're  a  grand  fellow. 

I '        Ringing  the  chao^  on  these  words — unable 
to  express  the  feelings  that  were  bursting  his 

'    heart — upheaving  his  broad  chest— choking  his 

' '  voice — ^the  tears  rained  down  the  honest  man's 
'    cheeks,  and  he  knew  it  no  more  than  did  Mrs. 

I    Moreen,  sitting  at  work  with  her  gurb  above 

i'    stairs. 

Mr.  Moreen.'s  emotion  had  the  natural  effect 

I    of  calming  Arthur's.    The  poor  lad  was  Dassive 

J I    in  hid  grasp.    But  after  a  time  the  wortny  up- 


holsterer began  to  return  as  it  were  to  himself. 
He  relaxed  his  bold ;  and  taking  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  wiped  his  eyes  and  face. 

"  I  ask  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  and  apologetic  tone ;  *'  I 
ask  pardon,  I'm  sure;  but  Pm—l'm— I  never 
was  so — I  never  see  such  a  thing  as  this  before. 
It  took  me  unprepared,  you  see.  I  didn't  look 
for  such  a  thing.  Not  at  all.  And  to  think — 
to  think  that  them  words  of  mine  should  have 
cut  so  deep— a  poor  young  lad  like  that — ^that's 
where  it  is,  you  see."  Then,  turning  to  Arthur, 
"  You're  a  grand  fellow,  sir  I" 

Strange— the  effect  of  that  "sir"  in  Mr. 
Moreen's  mouth,  as  addressed  to  Arthor  Bent- 
more.  How  well  I  understood  it :  better  than 
he  did  himself.  It  was  the  involuntary,  uncon- 
scious homage  paid  to  the  honesty  of  that 
stripling,  by  the  sturdy  tradesman  who  valued 
honesty  above  all  earthly  treasures. 

*'But  you  know  I  can't  take  it,  sir!"  Mr. 
Moreen  suddenly  exclaimed,  when  he  had  be- 
come more  cool ;  recalled  to  the  consideration 
of  the  m<mey  by  the  sight  of  it  spread  oat  on 
the  buhl  table.  "I  can't  take  them  earnings 
and  savings  of  that  lad's.  It  can't  be.  The 
thing  ainH  in  nature.  Mrs.  M.  herself,  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  it." 

This  was  the  signal  for  fresh  excitement.  A 
keen  dispute  followed  this  declaration,  during 
which  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  showed  the 
most  detennined  spirit,  Mr.  Moreen  or  Arthur. 
But  it  was  dear  to  me  that  the  latter  must  in 
the  end  prevail. 

vn. 

As  soon  as  his  month's  notice  to  leave  Lady 
Fetherstone's  service  had  expired,  Arthur  Bent- 
more  came  to  my  house  to  oe  attended  profes- 
sionally, and,  if  need  be,  nursed.  It  was  high 
time  he  should  do  so.  He  had  tasked  his  con- 
stitution too  severelv.  He  had  grown  too  fast, 
worked  too  hard,  and  slept  too  little.  Now  that 
the  excitement  was  over  which  had  hitherto 
borne  him  up  under  every  trial,  he  collapsed. 
There  was  a  reaction. 

When  at  last  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
really  restored  to  health,  I  proposed  to  him  to  re- 
main with  me  as  my  servant.  The  plan  was  pre> 
cisely  what  he  wished.  But  after  six  months*  trial 
of  him,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  give  him 
notice.  It  went  against  my  conscience  to  keep 
him.  As  a  servant,  Arthur  Bentmore  was 
entirely  thrown  awav.  He  was  intended  for 
higher  things.  He  had  a  mind  capable  of 
mastering  almost  any  subject,  and  would  do 
honour  to  any  position.  Ever  since  the  day  of 
that  last  memorable  visit  to  m^  consulting-room, 
his  reserve  with  me  had  entirely  disappeared. 
His  confidence  had  been  indeed  hard  to  gain ; 
but  once  gained,  it  was  given  wholly,  and  for 
ever.  He  felt  towards  me  now,  as  towards  a 
father.  I  had  entered  into,  and  sympathised 
with,  the  strongest  feeling  of  his  nature  ;  I  bad 
rejoiced  for,  and  in  him,  on  the  one  great 
occasion  of  his  life ;  and  from  that  hour  he  \i-as 
bound  to  me  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties. 

I  had  mentioned  his  touching  story  to  persona 
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who  had  it  in  their  power  materially  to  befriend 
him ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  obtained 
a  situation  connected  with  one  of  our  most 
important  railways.  He  continued  three  years 
in  that  situation.  In  the  fourth,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  more  responsible  post  on  the  same 
railway.  From  this  time  his  rise  was  singularly 
rapid.  He  made  money.  Being  in  the  way  of 
hearing  of  good  investments,  his  keen  sense  and 
excellent  judgment  enabled  him  to  avail  himself 
of  them.  He  bought  hind  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  built  good  houses  on 
it,  and  sold  them  at  an  enormous  profit.  With 
this  money,  he  entered  into  still  larger  specula- 
tions (invariably  judicious  and  safe),  and  in  a 
short  time  realised  a  considerable  capital.  At 
thirty,  Arthur  Bentmore  was  one  of  the  men 
in  that  thriving  town  whose  word  carried  the 
most  weight  with  it.  He  remained  single  till 
he  was  five-and-thirty,  and  then  brought  to  pre- 
side over  his  comfortable  home  one  oi  the  three 
daughters  of  his  own  parish  clergyman :  a  pretty, 
unpretending,  affectionate  girl,  who  haa  been 
brought  up  m  a  pious  and  provident  household, 
and  was  sure  to  make  him  a  fond  and  ^teful 
wife.  At  forty-seven,  he  was  mayor  of  his  town, 
and  had  two  sons  and  three  aanghters,  pro- 
mising and  healthy. 

During  all  these  years,  he  and  I  have  kept 
up  a  constant  and  affectionate  intercourse.  He 
is  now  a  director  of  more  than  one  railway,  and 
he  comes  frequently  to  London,  sometimes  alone 
—brought  there  by  business — sometimes  with 
his  wife.  On  these  occasions  he  always  dines 
with  his  old  friend  Gillies — ^whom  he  has  made 
comfortable  for  life— or  with  me.  And  there  is 
nothing  delights  us  so  much  as  these  quiet 
dinners. 

"It  all  seems  as  though  it  were  but  yester- 
day," he  would  say,  as  we  sat  together  over 
our  dessert,  and  he  looked  across  the  table  at 
me  with  those  large  wonderful  eyes  of  his,  that 
seemed  gazing  far  back  into  the  past ;  **  I  often 
think  I  am  a  page  again,  and  dream  it  too, 
sometimes.  My  wife  says  I  still  add  up 
shillings  and  sixpences  in  my  sleep." 

Witn  Mr.  Moreen,  grown  very  old  and  infirm, 
and  retired  from  business  (though  he  still  lives 
in  the  old  shop),  Arthur  Bentmore  has  kept  up 
not  only  an  acquaintance,  but  a  steady  friend- 
ship smce  those  early  days. 

Arthur  had  not  long  quitted  my  service,  when 
the  upholsterer  was  kid  up  with  an  unusually 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  He  was  always 
very  hippish  when  ill,  as  many  such  strong 
giants  are.  But  his  mind,  though  morbidly  sen- 
sitive from  the  state  of  his  body,  was  full  of 
Arthur  Bentmore,  towards  whom  ne  reproached 
himself  with  having  acted  the  part  of  a  brute. 
He  would  talk  about  him  to  me  as  long  as  my 


visit  lasted,  and  shed  tears  when  he  recurred  to 
the  lad's  early  abstinence  from  beer.  That  point 
touched  him  more  than  all.  "  Yes !"  he  would 
exclaim,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  said  words  I've 
repented  of  so  much  since.  I  have  repented  of 
'em.  Bitter.  They'll  sound  to  me,  when  I'm 
a  dying — I  know  l^hat.  And  he  going  on  deny- 
ing of  liimself  his  little  drop  o'  beer — a  growing 
chap  like  that,  that  wanted  it." 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  he  confided  to 
me,  that  although  Mps.  M.  had  been  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  boy, 
she  yet  had  not  at  all  agreed  with  him,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  refusinp^  tne  money.  She  took 
a  more  business-like  view  of  the  transaction. 
The  debt  was  a  debt,  she  considered,  and  ought 
to  be  discharged.  They  had  no  more  right  to 
rob  their  own  children  of  the  money,  tha^  they 
had  to  deprive  the  lad  himself  of  the  satisfaction 
to  his  feelings  of  paying  it.  "  There  wouldn't 
be  no  merit  in  what  he  done,  if  he  was  to  get 
it  back  again,"  said  Mrs.  M. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  her  there,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Moreen,  speakii^  low  and  confidentially,  as 
though  to  differ  from  Mrs.  M.  even  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion,  were  too  dangerous  a 
matter  to  be  overneard ;  'Hhe  merit's  the  same 
in  what  he  done,  anyhow,  it  seems  to  me.  But 
Mrs.  M.,  she's  so  first-rate  here,  you  see!" 
tapping  his  own  broad  forehead,  ''  and  she  judges 
of  tilings  more  by  the  headpiece  than  she  do  by 
the  feeUn's.  Pm  not  equal  to  her  in  that— ob, 
no!" 

When  he  heard  that  Arthur  was  about  to  set 
up  a  house  of  his  own,  he  entered  into  a  little 
plot  with  me,  to  furnish  the  living  rooms  gratis ; 
and  never  was  man  more  thoroughly  happy  than 
Mr.  Moreen  was  during  the  mysterious  consul- 
tations and  arrangements  necessary  to  effect  this 
object.  I  persuaded  Arthur  to  visit  me  in 
London,  whilst  he  went  down  to  the  manufac- , 
turing  town  in  question,  to  superintend  every 
detail.  He  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense. 
Nothing  was,  nothing  could  be,  too  good  for  that 
^rand  fellow !  And  the  way  in  which  he  revelled 
in  Arthur's  astonishment  and  admiration,  when 
on  his  return  he  discovered  what  had  been  done, 
was  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Book  the  Fibst:   Childhood, 
chafteb  ix.  intbodnctokt  to  a  wild  andcal. 

Eataflan  was  entirely  deficient  in  the  Eho- 
dodendron  characteristic.  It  waa  a  very  late 
house:  Nobody  dreamt  of  goiog  to  bed  till  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  save  Mademoiselle 
AdWe,  who  retired  at  eleven,  comme  il  con- 
venait  h  une  jenne  personne.  The  French  are 
accustomed  to  treat  their  daughters  like  children 
till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  and  their  sons 
like  grown  up  persons  when  they  are  ten.  The 
paternal  Rataplan  came  up  from  the  regions  of 
the  kitchen  towards  eleven,  and  played  cards  or 
smoked  a  cigar  with  one  of  his  guests  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  People  used  to  treat  him  to 
innumerable  small  glasses  to  hear  him  brag  of 
his  exploits  during  Us  campaigns  with  the  Grand 
Army,  and  his  coUoquy  with  the  Emperor  at 
Montereau;  although  there  were  those  of  a 
malevolent  turn  of  mind  who  insinuated  that  he 
had  never  been  at  the  Beresina  or  at  Montereau ; 
but  that  happening  to  keep  a  small  wine-shop  at 
the  comer  of  a  street  in  Paris  during  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July,  1830,  a  barricade  had  been 
erected  close  to  lus  door,  and  at  a  critical 
moment  he  had  rushed  out,  and  crying  "Vive  la 
Charte !"  had  stricken  down  a  corporal  of  grena- 
diers with  a  soup  ladle,  whereupon  he  had  become 
a  d6cor^  de  Juillet. 

It  was  half-past  twelve  on  a  summer  night— 
I  need  not  further  particularise  it,  for  I  have  not 
yet  passed  the  limits  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  events 
hitherto  narrated  have  occurred — ^when  Monsieur 
Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  in  his  master's  Spanish 
cloak,  entered  the  marble  hall  of  the  Hotel  Rata- 
plan, and  passed  into  the  salle  k  manger,  as  one 
well  accustomed  to  the  locality. 

Rataplan  was  alone,  smoking  and  sipping  his 
"gzogs"  (as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  a  very 
little  brandy  with  a  great  deal  of  sugar  and  luke- 
warm water),  and  endeavouring  to  spell  through 
one  of  the  seven  days'  old  Slides.  The  gallant 
warrior-cook's  education  was  defective.  His 
womankind  kept  his  books  and  wrote  his  letters 
for  him. 

"  How  goes  it,  mon  vieux  P  Touchez-lii. !"  said 
the  valet.  And  he  extended  his  palm,  and  Rata- 


plan smote  his  own  palm  thereupon,  and  went  on 
reading. 

"  Will  you  smoke  ?"  asked  Rataplan,  after  a 
moment. 

"  Business  to  attend  to"— the  two  men  spoke 
French — "else  I  would  first  have  presented  my 
homages  to  the  ladies.  Is  the  countess  at 
home?" 

"  Half  an  hoii  ago.  Is  having  her  supper 
now." 

"And  her  little  temper?" 

"  Ouf !  n'en  parlez  pas.  The  whole  menagerie 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  does  not  contain  such 
a  wild  animal.  The  bear,  Martin,  when  the  nurse 
refused  to  throw  him  the  second  of  her  babies, 
when  he  had  played  off  the  little  practical  joke 
of  eating  the  first,  was  never  in  such  a  temper. 
Temper !  It  is  a  mania !  A  delirium,  an  ecstasy 
of  spasmodic  and  anarchical  passions.  That 
woman  is  all  the  furies  rolled  into  one,  plus 
Fr6d^gonde,  Clytemnestra,  and  Madame  Croque- 
mitaine." 

Rataplan  had  been  a  great  frequenter  of  the 
Boulevard  theatres  in  his  youth,  and  piqued  him- 
self on  his  familiarity  with  dramatic  literature. 
He  was  given,  besides  quoting  Beranger,  to 
spouting  long  harangues  from  tragedies,  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  countess  ?" 

"Matter!  what  else  but  her  diabolical,  sul- 
phureous. Mount  Etna  of  a  temper  can  be  the 
matter  with  her  ?  They  arc  not  words,  but  red- 
hot  lava  streams,  that  flow  from  her  lips.  You 
are  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  before  her,  and 
she  engulphs  you.  But,  pardieu,  she  is  not  the 
Muette  de  Portici !  She  has  a  tongue  as  long  as 
an  academic  discourse.  There  is  no  stopping, 
no  satisfying,  no  pacifying,  her.  She  is  impla- 
cable in « her  rages.  She  comes  in  here,  after 
midnight ;  and,  without  the  slightest  salutation, 
says,  *  Papa  Rataplan,  is  my  supper  ready  ?*  I 
make  her  a  reverence.  I  say,  taking  off  my 
cook's  cap — an  act  of  homage  I  would  not 
render  to  Louis  Philippe,  roi  des  Franpais  et  des 
p6kins— *  Madame  told  me  on  going  out  that 
she  would  take  no  supper.'  *  What  P'  responds 
she.  'Papa  Rataplan,  you  are  a  ganache !  On 
the  instant  let  me  have  oysters  of  Colchesterre,  a 
trout  fried,  all  that  you  have  in  the  way  of  cut- 
lets, a  sweet  omelette,  a  Charlotte  aux  pommes, 
a  salade  de  maohes,  some  champagne,  Burgundy, 
Bordeaux,  and  so  forth.'     And  all  this  on  the 
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instant !  *  Madame,'  I  humbly  represent,  *  there 
are  no  oysters  fit  for  the  palate  of  a  lady.  There 
is  no  sAlade  de  maches,  Coveat  GardeA  goes  to 
bed  at  ftiglit  o'doak  precisely.  As  to  the  cirtletsL 
you  can  have  some.  As  to  the  omelette,  by  all 
means.  As  to  the  Charlotte,  it  is  an  impossibility, 
seeing  that  I  have  no  apples—unless  you  would 
condescend  to  potatoes.  As  £6r  the  wines,  you 
bring  them  with  you,  paying  me  a  shilling  a  cork, 
and  saying  that  mine  are  not  fit  to  drink,  so  you 
know  best.  In  effect,  I  am  desolated  that  I 
cannot  give  you  to  eat  as  you  desire ;  but  if  you 
would  like  a  mayonnaise  de  homard,  or  some 
pickelle  sammone  de  chez  ce  bon  Monsieur  Qum 
in  the  Airaarkette,  in  ten  minutes  vous  serez 
a  votre  aise.' " 

"And  what  does  she  reply  ?" 

"  She  tells  me  to  go  to  the  five  hundred  devils. 
She  outrages  the  M^re  Thomas.  She  affironts 
Antoine.  That  woman's  language  smeUs  of  the 
stable  in  which  she  passes  lier  time.  'Oui, 
Rataplan,'  she  says  to  me,  *je  vous  considere 
comme  le  dernier  des  demiers.'  And  then, 
forsooth,  she  must  insult  my  sleeping  cherub, 
and  say  that  poor  little  Ad^le's  pianoforte  prac- 
tice distracts  her  nerves,  and  that  if  I  do  not  put 
a  stop  to  it  she  must  find  another  hotel.  It  is 
likely,  eh  ?  TThen  I  pay  Signer  Tripanellihalf  a 
guinea  a  lesson  for  her  instruction,  and  know 
that  with  two  years'  more  practice  she  will  be 
the  first  pianiste  of  the  world,  and  cause  Thai- 
berg  and  Chopin  to  hang  themselves  in  envious 
despair." 

"Why  don't  you  give  her  her  cong6  ?" 

Rataplan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  One  does 
not  like  to  lose  so  excellent  a  customer.  She  is 
worth  ten  giiineas  a  week  to  us  whenever  she 
comes  to  stay  at  the  Hotel  Rataplan.  I  should 
not  like  that  Grossous,  at  the  Hotel  Belgiosso, 
to  get  hold  of  her.  Tripefourbe,  of  the  Hotel  du 
Belvedere  dans  le  Soho,  has  ahready  endea- 
voured to  seduce  her  away  from  us.  And  even 
the  wild  animal  has  her  moments  of  amiability. 
She  gave  only  last  week  to  Adele,  a  brooch — 
malachite,  I  think  you  call  it.  I  saw  a  snuff-box 
made  of  it,  which  the  Cossack  Alexander  gave  to 
the  Emperor  at  Tilsit.  Only  yesterday,  she 
threw  Adele  a  cashmere,  a  true  cachemire  des 
ludes,  in  which  she  had  burnt  a  hole  with  a  red- 
hot  poker,  in  a  rage  because  milord  did  not  come. 
Adele  will  soon  dam  up  that  hole.  It  is  a 
cashmere  of  a  ravishing  nature !" 

"  Ah !  And  so  milord  did  not  come,  and  miladi 
was  in  a  rage.  Perhaps  she  expected  him  to 
supper  to-night,  and  his  failure  was  tlie  secret  of 
her  temper." 

"  Tiens,  I  think  not.  To  be  sure,  she  sent  the 
commissionnaire  this  morning  to  the  Albany, 
where  milord  lives,  and  he  was  out,  and  lo  and 
behold,  when  she  made  her  appearance  this  night, 
there  was  a  note  waiting  for  her— a  Kttle  pink 
note— and  having  read  it,  she  ordered  the  supper 
I  told  you  of." 

"  Then  milord  may  be  coming." 

"  Not  at  all !    A  little  jockey,  with  breeches  of 


leather  and  top-boots,  was  here  not  five  minutes 
before  your  arrival.  By  word  of  mouth  he  deli- 
vered the  message  that  his  master  waa  very  sorry, 
but  eould  not  ccune.  Antoine  weat  ap  md  told 
her.  She  flew  into  one  of  her  sulphureous 
ecstasies,  and  nearly  strangled  him." 

"  It  is  now  half-past  twelve.  Is  she  gone  to 
bedr 

"To  bed!  She  won't  seek  her  couch  till 
thi-ee.  She  will  scold  that  unhappy  Barbette, 
her  femme  de  chambre,  till  past  two.  Then  she 
will  walk  about  the  room,  and  smoke  like  a 
sapper,  and  swear  like  a  cuirassier,  for  another 
hour.  To  bed !  It  is  lucky  for  her  bed  that  she 
goes  to  it  so  late.  She  must  quarrel  with  the 
bolster,  and  kick  the  counterpane  ail  night." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  announce  me." 

"I  warn  you  that  she  is  exceedingly  fero- 
cious to-idght,  and  that  grave  results  may  follow 
even  my  intrusion  to  announce  you." 

"  Have  no  fear.  She  may  bite,  but  I  don't 
fear  her  barking.  I  have  been  a  keeper  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  am  not  afraid  of  wild 
animals.    AUons,  mon  bon.    Do  as  I  tell  you." 

Rataplan  rose  with  anything  but  a  good 
graee,  and  murmuring  somethii^  about  the  in- 
expediency of  bearding  tigresses  in  their  den. 
He  shuffled  up  stairs.  Constant  heard  him 
timorously  tap  at  a  door.  Then  there  was  a 
tempest  of  words  audible — confined,  however,  to 
a  single  voice;  and  after  awhile  the  host  de- 
scended to  the  salle  k  manger  again,  with  some- 
thing positively  iH;)proaching  a  faint  violet  flush 
on  his  pale  face. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  he  said.  "  She  is  a  panther 
of  the  Island  of  Java.  A  beautiful  jaguar. 
However,  if  you  are  fond  of  wild  beasts,  there 
she  is.  Go,  my  friend,  and  be  devoured.  And 
he  sat  down,  drew  the  candle  closer  to  him, 
mixed  himself  a  fresh  tumbler  of  "  gzog^"  re-illu- 
mined the  butt-end  of  his  cigar^~a  rrenchman 
never  desists  until  the  weed  begins  to  bum  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  and  then  he  sticks  the  stump  on 
tl^  point  of  a  penknife— and  so  resumed  his 
perusal  of  the  Si^de  seven  days  old. 

Monsieur  Constant  went  quietly  up-stairs,  and 
softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door 
of  the  front  drawing-room.  £  must  keep  Mon- 
sieur Constant  with  Ins  hand  upon  the  handle 
for  the  space  of  two  chapters,  while  I  cross  the 
water  on  an  excursion  very  necessary  to  this 
narrative. 

CHAPTEE  X,     BEGINS  AIT  IDYLL. 

In  the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  there  are 
few  prettier  villages  than  Marouille-le-Gency, 
in  the  sous-prefecture  of  Nougat. 

There  are  not  ten  houses  of  more  than  one 
story,  and  not  above  a  hundred  cottages;  but 
they  ai-e  all  pretty.  They  are  built,  mostly  of 
stone,  or  of  simburnt  bricks  whitened  over,  and 
roofed  in  with  those  convex  tiles,  laid  on  loose, 
and  secm-ed  only  by  pegs,  such  as  you  see  in 
Italian  nllages.    White  as  are  their  fronts,  they 
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were  half-hidden  by  clustering  vines.  A  vine- 
yard, itself/is  not  ordinarily  inviting  to  the  sight. 
In  its  picturesque  aspect  it  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  scene-painters,  in  the  engravings 
of  defunct  landscape  annuals,  and  in  the  fancy 
performances,  in  oil  and  water  colours,  sent 
every  year  to  exhibitions.  For  real  beauty,  I 
will  match  a  Kentish  hop  garden,  or  a  Twicken- 
ham orchard,  against  the  most  luxuriant  vineyard 
in  the  sunny  south.  We  say  little  about  the 
south  being  chronically  stormy  as  well  as  sunny. 
It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
grapes  grow  in  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  that  a  wine-bear- 
ing district  assumes  a  romantic  look.  It  is  the 
same  with  olive-trees.  Olives  in  their  saline 
solution,  popularly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
to  be  sea^water,  are  very  nice  to  eat  with  your 
claret,  and  very  nice  to  talk  or  sing  about 
in  ballad  poetry;  but  a  plantation  of  olive-trees 
is,  next  to  a  field  of  mangold- wurzel,  about  the 
ugliest  object  in  nature  you  can  come  across. 
Hemp  beats  it.  Flax  beats  it.  Clover  demolishes 
it  utterly,  in  an  artistic  sense.  The  vines,  how- 
ever, that  cluster  beneath  the  cottage  roof,  and 
the  olives  that  grow  in  the  front  garden,  are  cer- 
tainly charming ;  and  Marouille-le-Gency  had  an 
abundance  of  both. 

The  little  river  Bave,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Rhone,  ran  right  across  the  village  street, 
and  the  villagers  were  great  people  for  clean 
linen.  They  were  even  given  to  washing  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  clothes:  a  strange  thing 
in  the  south.  The  village  was  girt  about  with 
real  orange-groves.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
myrtles.  The  entrance  to  the  hamlet  was  planted 
with  gigantic  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe.  The 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  grew  nearly  aU 
the  year  in  the  open  air.  Turtle-doves  cooed 
from  the  tiles.  Thickets  of  the  maritime  stone 
pine  covered  the  hills  behind  Marouille,  over 
which  frowned  the  grey  medisBval  Chateau  of 
Ocqucs,  once  a  baronial  residence,  then  a  for- 
tress, then  a  barrack,  now  a  penitentiary. 

The  "  correctionnaires,'*  or  inmates  of  this 
house  of  penance,  did  not  trouble  the  inhabitants 
much.  They  were  kept  with  commendable  strin- 
gency behind  the  strong  stone  walls  of  the  Castle 
of  Ocques,  where  they  worked  for  their  sins  at 
sailcloth  weaving,  rope-making,  and  mat-plaiting. 
Once  in  six  months  or  so,  one  of  their  number 
escaped  ;  but  Marouille-le-Gency  had  a  breed  of 
strong  savage  dogs,  and,  a  substantial  reward 
being  offered  for  the  capture  of  fugitives,  the 
reftigee  was  soon  hunted  down.  The  house  of 
correction  was  principally  useful  to  the  villagers 
as  a  bugbear,  or  bete  noire,  to  scare  their  refrac- 
tory children  withal,  who,  when  they  did  not  be- 
have themselves,  were  threatened  with  being 
sent  1^-haut,  up  there,  to  the  big  old  castle. 

The  inhabitants  were  mostly  small  proprietors, 
each  cultivating  his  own  particular  patch  of 
vineyard  or  olive  garden,  and  contriving  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  in  a  scrambling  kind  of  manner, 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  necessaries  of  life 


were  cheap.  Bread  was  coarse,  but  plentifuL 
Meat  was  seldom  eaten,  but  as  seldom  asked  for. 
Beyond  a  few  river  trout  and  some  salt  fish  in 
Lent,  there  was  no  consumption  of  piscine  deli- 
cacies.  Oranges  and  grapes  cost  nothing  at  all. 
The  country  wine  cost  only  four  sous  the  litre,  and 
for  luxuries  the  denizens  of  Marouille-le-Gency 
had  a  profound  disregard. 

They  did  not  occupy  themselves  much  with 
contemporary  politics.  Theoretically  they  were 
legitimists,  and  kept  as  a  fete  the  anniversary  of 
the  grand  day  a.d.  1815,  when  Monseigneur 
Louis  Antoine,  Fils  de  France  and  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  had  passed  through  Marouille-le- 
Gency  on  his  way  to  unfurl  the  white  flag  at 
Bordeaux.  By  the  same  token,  their  usual  mild 
natures  had  undergone  an  eclipse  of  ferocity,  and 
they  mobbed  and  nearly  murdered  Napoleon  on 
his  way  to  Elba  after  his  first  abdication  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  The  ex-imperial  carriage  halted  to 
change  horses  at  the  village  posthouse;  the 
moody  occupant  was  recognised,  hooted,  insulted, 
stoned ;  knives  were  brandished  at  the  windows; 
inflamed  faces  with  fiery  eyes  glared  in  upon  him; 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  mayor, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  Bourbonist,  and  who, 
baring  his  breast,  stood  at  the  coach  door  point- 
ing to  his  breast,  and  crying,  "  He  is  a  tyrant, 
but  you  shall  kill  me  first !"  they  would  have 
dragged  the  fallen  hero  from  his  vehicle  and 
flung  him  under  the  wheels.  It  is  said  that 
Napoleon  shed  tears  of  rage  and  shame  at  this 
unmannerly  reception,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
clear  of  Marouille  he  changed  clothes  with  one 
of  his  postilions,  and  in  jack-boots,  a  red  waist- 
coat, and  a  hat  flaunting  with  ribbons,  clacked 
his  whip,  and  bestrode  the  leader,  in  order  to 
avoid  similar  insults  at  the  next  stage.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  although  inveterate  against 
him  in  adversity,  the  MarouiUais  had  never 
fawned  upon  him  in  his  prosperity.  They  had 
invariably  detested  his  rule.  The  mothers  and 
sweethearts  of  Marouille  cursed  him  consistently 
and  continually.  The  flower  of  their  youth  had 
been  taken  away  from  their  vineyards  to  shed 
their  blood  in  his  incessant  battles. 

Nevertheless,  for  years  after  1821,  they  obsti- 
nately refused  to  believe  at  Marouille  in  Na- 
poleon's death,  holding  that  he  was  still  secured 
by  the  English  with  a  strong  chain  riveted 
to  the  wall  of  a  dungeon  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena;  and  as  a  "bogy"  for  naughty  chil- 
dren he  divided  popularity  with  the  Chateau 
d'Ocques.  Da  capo.  For  the  rest  they  were 
very  pious,  and  the  most  docile  of  parishioners 
to  their  cure,  believing  implicitly  in  relics,  the 
genuineness  of  modem  miracles,  and  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  saints  in  curing  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  and  in  assisting  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Spells,  incantations,  second  sight,  and  the 
evil  eye,  were  in  high  repute  among  the  Alarouil- 
lais. 

In  the  year  1825,  Charles  the  Tenth  being  king 
of  France  and  Navarre,  there  came  to  live  at 
Marouille-le-Gency,  as  landlord  of  its  solitary 
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auberge  and  posthouse — a  long  low  tenement,  by 
the  sign  of  The  Lilies  of  France— a  young  Swiss 
called  Jean  Baptiste  Constant. 

He  bad  been,  according  to  his  own  account,  in 
domestic  service,  and  had  saved  some  money. 
There  was  no  mystery  about  him.  His  appear- 
ance harmonised  with  the  signalement  on  his 
passport,  and  his  papers  were  perfectly  en  r^le. 
He  had  bought  the  good-will  of  the  Lilies  of 
France  out  of  a  notary's  6tude  at  Avignon, 
where  it  had  been  deposited  for  sale  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  Madame  the  Widow  Barrichon,  who  had 
been  its  hostess  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Revolution.  Carrier  had  once  set  up  a  guillotine 
in  her  back  yard,  and  decapitated  half  a  score  of 
"arestos"  there.  The  villagers  declared  that, 
ever  since  that  hideous  day,  the  water  of  the  well 
in  the  back  yard  had  worn  a  purple  tinge.  The 
in-coming  tenant  of  the  auberge  had  paid  a  hand- 
some price  for  it— twenty-five  thousand  firancs, 
so  the  gossips  of  the  village  said— half  down  and 
half  at  mortgage  on  the  security  of  the  premises. 
A  man  who  could  command  such  an  amount  of 
capital  was  looked  upon  as  a  personage,  and  the 
villagers  determined  to  be  very  civil  to  him.  The 
mayor  called  on  him  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
MarouiUe.  M.  le  Cur6  set  him  down  as  one  of  the 
future  corporation  of  the  fatrigue.  Fortunately 
for  his  peace  of  mind  at  Marouille,  he  was,  al- 
though a  Swiss,  a  Catholic,  hailing  from  some 
canton  on  the  Italian  frontier.  This  was  fortu- 
nate, because  the  Marouillais  disKke  heretics, 
classing  them  with  gipsies,  poachers,  and  escaped 
correctionnaires.  He  was,  likewise,  a  bachelor, 
of  about  twenty-eight  apparently,  and,  although 
somewhat  swsirthy  and  down-looking,  athletic, 
vivacious,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  personable 
fellow.  He  brought  neither  kith  noV  kin  with 
him  to  his  new  abiding-place,  and  the  mothers 
of  the  village  who  had  marriageable  daughters 
looked  upon  him  favourably  from  a  matrimonial 
point  of  view. 

He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  looked 
keenly  after  the  main  chance ;  but  he  was  no 
niggard.  He  was  willing  to  be  treated,  but  could 
treat,  too,  in  his  turn,  upon  occasion.  He  soon 
drove  a  very  prosperous  trade  at  the  Lilies  of 
France,  and,  bemg  postmaster,  made  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  rich  English  travellers  on  their  way  to 
Nice.  He  engaged  as  housekeeper,  a  strong  old 
woman  called  La  Beugleuse.  She  was  not  hand- 
some, and  far  from  amiable,  and  had  a  desperate 
potency  of  harsh  lungs,  whence  her  name;  but 
she  was  very  strong,  and  had  a  mania  for  hard 
work.  She  kept  the  stable-boys  and  postilions 
sober,  and  up  to  their  duties,  and  she  looked  after 
the  lodgers  while  Constant  served  in  the  bar  or 
waited  on  the  customers  in  the  billiard-room. 
Moreover,  she  brought  a  pair  of  hands  with  her 
in  addition  to  her  own.  These  supplementary 
hands  belonged  to  her  niece,  Valerie,  who,  in  1825, 
was  a  slut  of  a  girl  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age.  She  was  an  overgrown  loutish  kind  of  a  lass, 
and  yet,  for  all  her  long  limbs,  seemed  dwarfed  and 
stunted  about  the  head  and  shoulders.    Her  skin 


was  coarse ;  her  hands  were  tanned  with  hard 
labour ;  her  voice  was  harsh  and  strident,  her 
manners  were  uncouth  and  boorish.  She  had 
magnificent  brown  hair,  which  hung  about  her 
head  and  neck  in  a  tangled  mass,  and  she  had  big 
blue  eyes,  at  which  few  people  cared  to  look 
admiringly,  seeing  that  they  were  enshrined  in  a 
sunburnt,  dirty  face.  She  was  an  incorrigible 
slattern,  and  her  temper  was  abominable.  Chil- 
dren are  rarely  beaten  in  France ;  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  cruel  and  dastardly  thing  even  to  box 
a  girl's  ears ;  but  no  one  bWed  La  Beugleuse 
when  she  thrashed  her  refractory  niece  with  a 
knotted  rope  or  a  leathern  trace,  or  tied  her 
up  to  one  of  the  mangers  in  the  stable.  It 
seemed  natural  that  Vaurien-Valdrie  should  be 
treated  like  a  stubborn  horse  or  mule.  She  was 
held  up  as  a  warning  and  example  to  the  insub- 
ordinate juveniles  of  the  village.  "  K  you  don't 
mind  what's  said  to  you,  and  give  way  to  your 
temper,  you  will  come  to  be  flogged  and  tied  up 
in  a  stable,  like  Valerie  a  la  Beugleuse."  Nobody 
cared  to  inquire  what  her  patronymic  was,  so 
they  gave  her  a  share  of  her  aunt's  nickname. 

Perhaps  the  education  she  had  received  was 
not  very  conducive  to  the  development  of  femi- 
nine character,  or  the  cultivation  of  delicate 
manners.  Her  mother  had  died  in  bearing  her. 
Her  father  had  run  away  from  his  employment 
as  a  postilion,  after  drawing  a  bad  number  in  the 
conscription,  and  had  then  sold  himself  as  a 
substitute  in  the  army.  It  was  in  1815,  when 
the  Emperor  was  desperately  in  need  of  meu,  and 
pressing  questions  were  not  asked.  The  sub- 
stitute was  three  times  promoted,  through  sheer 
desperate  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant ;  and  was  as  many  times  reduced  to 
the  ranks  for  flagrant  misconduct.  He  didn't 
drink,  he  didn't  gamble;  he  was  honest,  but  in- 
curably insubordinate.  Fortunately  for  the  glory 
of  France,  and  the  interests  of  society,  Valerie's 
father  got  himself  killed  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, where  he  was  found  by  a  party  of  Prussian 
foragers  under  a  heap  of  slain,  riddled  with 
lance  wounds,  and  his  arms  firmly  locked  round 
those  of  an  English  dragoon,  whom  he  had 
dragged  off  his  horse,  and  killed  by  tearing  his 
throat  in  sunder  with  his  teeth. 

La  Beugleuse  took  care,  after  a  fashion,  of  the 
little  orphan  Valerie,  who  in  her  cradle  bawled 
more  than  fifty  ordinary  babies.  La  Beugleuse 
was  miserably  poor.  She  earned  her  daily 
bread  by  working  in  the  fields  as  a  day  labourer. 
When  Valerie  was  old  enough— that  is  to  say, 
when  she  was  seven— she  too  went  into  the  fields, 
to  scare  the  birds  away.  La  Beugleuse  sent  her 
to  the  village  school,  but  she  would  learn  nothing 
there.  They  put  her  on  the  fool's  cap,  or 
bonnet  d'ane;  they  made  her  kneel  across 
sharp  rulers,  but  in  vain.  Frequently  she  pkyed 
truant,  and  remained  away,  among  the  thickets 
on  the  hill,  for  days  together.  The  cur6  preached 
against  her  in  church,  for  she  declined  to  be 
catechised,  and  was  the  only  black  sheep  among 
the  snowy  little  flock  whom  he  prepared  for 
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their  first  communion.  When  she  was  ten,  she 
might  have  earned  ten  sous  a  day  by  picking  up 
stones  in  the  vineyards ;  but  she  destroyed  more 
vines  than  she  picked  up  stones.  The  c\jlt6 
advised  La  Beugleuse  to  send  her  to  Avignon, 
to  a  convent,  where  the  good  sisters  received 
such  undisciplined  colts  as  she,  and  broke  them 
iu  with  mingled  kindness  and  severity;  but 
Valerie  coolly  announced  her  determination  of 
setting  fire  to  the  convent  and  murdering  one  of 
the  sisters  in  consecration  of  the  first  night  she 
passed  under  a  monastic  roof.  She  was  now 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  at  about  tliis 
time  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  came  to  Marouille 
and  entered  into  possession  of  the  Lilies  of  France. 
La  Beugleuse  took  service  with  him,  and  Valerie 
accompanied  her.  The  vaurien  soon  grew  familiar 
with  the  stable,  and  on  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  horses  and  mules,  would  ride  them 
bare-backed  to  water,  would  litter  and  rub  them 
down,  and  feed  them,  and,  indeed,  was  in  a 
short  time  quite  as  useful  as  an  ostler.  Partly 
from  compassion,  and  partly  from  an  idea  that 
the  girl  could  be  overcome  by  other  means  than 
violence,  Jean  Baptiste  persuaded  the  house- 
keeper to  abandon  her  formerly  unvaried  specific 
of  flogging.  For  a  time  the  girl  went  on  worse, 
and  was  intolerably  riotous  and  rebellious ;  but, 
after  a  while,  she  came  to  show,  towards  Jean  Bap- 
tiste at  least,  a  strange  surly  docility  which  seemed 
to  be  in  some  degree  due  to  affection,  and  to 
some  extent  to  fear.  She  came  at  his  call,  and 
almost  at  his  whistle,  like  a  dog.  She  obeyed 
all  his  orders  without  a  murmur.  A  stem  word 
or  a  stem  look  from  Jean  Baptiste  was  sufficient 
to  render  her  meek  and  submissive  whenever  she 
ahowed  a  disposition  to  defy  her  aunt.  The 
mayor,  M.  le  Cur6,  all  the  villagers,  marvelled  at 
the  phenomenon.  Valerie  was  wholly  changed. 
But  a  stranger  phenomenon  was  soon  to  take 
place.  When  the  girl  came  to  be  sixteen  she 
grew  with  astounding  rapidity  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Like  Peau  d'ane  in  the  fairy  tale,  she 
seemed,  all  at  once,  to  have  changed  from  a 
grubby  little  ragamuffin,  a  sordid  beggar's  brat, 
into  a  lovely  and  elegant  princess.  A  princess 
in  rags  she  might  have  remained,  certainly ;  but 
that'the  landlord  of  the  Lilies  of  France  brought 
her  back,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  Avignon,  enough 
cotton  print  of  Rouen  manufacture  for  two  work- 
a-day  frocks,  and  a  piece  of  mingled  silk  and  wool 
for  a  Sunday  dress.  Yal6rie,  who  had  hitherto 
been  mocked  at  and  despised,  as  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  was  now  envied.  She  went  through 
her  long-deferred  first  communion  with  unex- 
ceptionable decorum.  She  combed  out  her 
tangled  brown  hair,  and  arranged  it  in  sump- 
tuous plaits  beneath  a  natty  little  lace  cap.  She 
washed  her  face,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  shone  out 
from  the  cleared  surface,  like  stars.  A  film 
seemed  to  have  been  removed  from  her  voice, 
even  as  a  cataract  is  removed  by  a  skilful 
operator  from  a  diseased  eye.  The  voice  was 
harsh  and  strident  no  longer,  but  full  of  deep 
rich  tones,  and  low  whispers.    When  she  was  in  I 


a  passion  now,  she  was  sublime,  not  repulsive. 
The  angular  movements  of  her  limbs  were  re- 
placed by  an  indescribable  suppleness  and  grace. 
She  began  to  dance  without  ever  having  learnt. 
She  began  to  sing  without  ever  having  been 
taught.  She  was  evidently  one  of  those  raw  crea- 
tures who  "  pick  up"  accomplishments,  or  are 
gifted  with  them  naturally.  Her  capacity  had 
flowered  late,  but  the  product  was  marvellous 
in  exuberant  beauty. 

Her  curious  obedience  to  the  behests  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  endured  during  a  transi- 
tory period.  When  her  beauty  was  definitively 
manifest,  the  shackles,  as  well  as  the  dirt 
and  the  coarseness,  and  the  clumsiness,  fell 
from  her  limbs.  The  slave  became  a  tyrant. 
She  turned  sharply  round  on  the  strong  old 
woman  who  used  to  flog  her,  and  in  a  moment, 
morally,  trampled  her  aunt  tmder  her  heel.  La 
Beugleuse  was  dazed  and  bewildered  by  this 
radiant  serpent,  so  suddenly  emergent  from  a 
scaly  skin.  She  gave  in  at  once,  and  became 
Valerie's  very  humble  and  obedient  servant. 
Her  master,  Jean  Baptiste,  held  out  a  little 
longer,  and  once  or  twice  essayed  to  scold  the 
girl;  but  she  soon  determined  the  relations  that 
were  in  future  to  exist  between  them.  "There 
is  only  one  person  who  shall  say  in  this  house  I 
WILL,  and  that  person  is  myself."  Thus  she  said, 
stamping  her  foot.  The  innkeeper  bit  his  lips, 
and,  looking  at  her  curiously  from  under  his 
drooping  eyelids,  said  "  I  will"  no  more— so  far 
at  least  as  she  was  concerned— at  the  Lilies  of 
France. 


AMATEUR  TOUTING. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  effect  of  all 
touting  is  not  ratiier  to  set  you  against  the  thing 
for  which  your  favourable  consideration  is  so- 
licited, than  to  draw  you  towards  it.  When  a 
couple  of  shy  provincial  maidens  plant  them- 
selves in  front  of  a  bonnet- shop  in  Cranbourue- 
street,  and  commence  a  discussion  as  to  the  at- 
tainableness  or  unattainableness  of  this  or  that 
head-dress,  they  are  surely  much  more  likely  to 
be  driven  away  from  the  shop  than  attracted 
into  it  by  the  touter,  who  suddenly  appears 
from  within  the  building,  and  entreats  them  to 
enter.  It  is  so  again  with  the  photographic 
business.  The  undecided  people  who  ^et  in 
front  of  a  frame  of  photographic  portraits  m  the 
street,  wanting  to  have  a  good  look  at  them 
before  they  determine  whether  this  particular 
establishment  is  to  be  patronised  or  not — how  are 
these  poor  souls  tormented  by  the  nondescript 
character  who  touts  for  the  vampire  within!  If 
this  dreadful  individual  does  not  frighten  away 
these  almost-customers  by  flourishing  the  horrid 
little  portraits,  at  one  shilling  each.  Before  their ' 
eyes,  and  otherwise  boring  and  confusing  them, 
they  must  be  made  of  tough  material  indeed. 

Touting  is  a  mistake,  and  a  troublesome  mis- 
take. The  hotel  and  lodging-house  touts,  who 
surround  you  when  you  arrive  at  a  popular 
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■watering-place,  always  set  tou  against  the  esta- 
blisbments  they  represent.  The  fly-men,  who  are 
so  obliging  as  to  accompany  you  down  the  pier 
at  Ryde,  putting  in  a  remark  every  now  and 
then  as  to  the  excellency  of  their  vehicles  and 
the  vigour  of  their  horses;  the  cabman,  wlio 
keeps  along  by  the  kerb-stone  soliciting  your 
attention  every  moment  with  the  handle  of  his 
whip;  the  young  man  who  inquires  whether 
you  will  take  a  bottle  of  the  renovating  hair- 
wash,  or  a  pot  of  the  Andalusian  cream,  when 
you  simply  want  your  hair  cut ;  all  these  touts, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  class,  play  the  very 
deuce  with  the  interests  of  the  concern  they 
endeavour  to  serve. 

But  aU  this  is  professional  touting.  "We  have 
now  to  do  with  amateur  touters :  persons  who, 
with  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  are  continualljr  cram- 
ming those  whose  interests  they  gratuitously 
serve,  down  the  reluctant  throats  of  their 
fiiends. 

The  recommending  of  clergymen  is  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  touting.  You  sit 
under  a  certain  pjreacher,  and  have  sat  under 
him  for  years,  deriving  a  vast  deal  of  edifica- 
tion.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  vou.  There 
is  room  in  your  pew  for  Somebody  Else,  and 
you  are  always  trying  to  get  Somebody  Else  to 
come  and  sit  tliere.  Occasionallv  jou  succeed, 
but  somehow  it  happens  that  this  Somebody 
"Eke  is  never  satisfied,  and  Itoves  the  sacred 
ediBce  in  a  critical,  not  to  say  vituperative, 
frame  of  mind.  Sometimes  Somebody  Else 
begins  at  once: — "Well,  I  must  say  that, 
after  all  you  said,  and  all  you  had  prepared 
me  to  expect,  I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed." 
Choking  with  indignation,  you  inauire  with 
enforced  calmness,  "Why  Somebody  Else  is 
displeased ;  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
sermon  P"  "  Oh,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
-^ar  from  it — it  was  all  sound  enough,  but 
then  it  was  so  very  common-place." 
^  Or,  there  is  another  kind  of  Somebody  Else 
who  will  maintain  a  profound  and  aggravating 
silence  as  you  walk  awajr  from  church,  until  at 
last  you  are  forced,  as  it  were,  to  learn  the 
worst,  and  break  out  with  the  momentous  ques- 
tion : "  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  "  Oh," 
answers  your  friend,  quietly,  "I've  nothing  to  say 
against  the  sermon,  except  that  it  wasn't  Chris- 
tianity." "What!  Not  Christianity P"  "No, 
certamly  not.  As  the  discourse  of  a  heathen 
philosopher  to  his  disciples,  it  would  have  been 
excellent,  but  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an 
ordained  cler^man,  in  a  Christian  church,  it  was 
almost  shockmg."  Jn  this  case  Somebody  Ebe 
is  what  is  call^  strictly  Evangelical,  and  so  is 
your  favourite  preacher :  only  jt  wonderfully 
dappens  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  as  he 
is  addressing  people  who  are  supposed  to  be 
already  Christians,  he  does  not  go  back  to  ex- 
pound the  first  principles  of  their  creed  to  them, 
but  ventures  to  touch  for  a  short  time  on  the 
kind  of  life  which  it  behoves  them,  being  Chris- 
tians already,  to  lead. 

Or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  first 
sermon  is  a  success,  and  that  your  friend— 


though  it  is  almost  too  much  to  suppose — is  sa- 
tisfied. He  is  resolved  to  attend  this  church  him- 
self, and  takes  a  pew  to  accommodate  his  family. 
On  the  verv  first  Sunday  that  the  family  attends 
this  new  place  of  worship,  the  preacher  comes 
out  in  a  new  light,  your  friend's  wife  avows  her 
belief  that  he  is  an  Ariau  at  heart,  a  universalist, 
a  sceptic,  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  or  a  Calvinist. 
It  would  be  wicked  to  let  the  children  listen  to 
such  doctrines ;  they  might  receive  impressions 
which  they  would  never  be  able  to  shake  off. 
What  could  you — ^the  original  touter  for  this 
disguised  Jesuit,  Calvinist,  sceptic,  Arian,  uni- 
versalist,  or  what  not — what  could  you  mean 
by  inducing  this  orthodox  family  to  attend 
the  ministrations  of  this  enemy  to  true  reli- 
gion? And  so,  you  get  into  a  scrape.  Your 
iriend  informs  yon,  on  the  occasion  of  your  next 
meeting;  that  he  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
hiring  a  large  family-pew  in  which  neither  he 
nor  any  member  of  his  family  wiU  ever  set  foot 
again,  and  that  it  is  all  attributable  to  your 
influence.  The  loss  of  lucre,  however,  he  con- 
tinues, is  in  such  a  case  only  a  very  small 
matter ;  he  only  hopes  that  no  member  of  his 
domestic  circle  may  have  already  imbibed  dan- 
gerous views ;  his  eldest  daughter  has  recently 
given  utterance  to  oertain  sentiments  of  a 
dangerous  description  on  the  subject  of  play- 
going  ;  and  Tommy  has  on  twx>  occasions 
over-eaten  himself — and  no  wonder,  for  it  had 
in  the  course  of  one  sermon  been  remarked  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Broadhead-^whom  you  had 
spoken  so  liighly  of— that  good  might  be,  and 
doubtless  had  been  done,  by  plays,  and  that  the 
good  things  of  this  life  were  not  put  in  the 
world  to  be  rejected  by  the  creatures  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  intended. 

And  so,  you  see,  you  have  not  only  touted 
for  the  Reverend  Broadhead  in  vain,  but  you 
have  actually  brought  discredit  upon  that  really 
excellent  man,  and  you  have  caused  your  friend, 
who  had  previously  had  considerable  confidence 
in  your  opinion,  to  regard  your  principles  with 
mistrust  and  suspicion.  So  you  had  better  have 
let  it  alone. 

As  to  the  passion  for  recommending  doctors, 
it  is  a  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  most 
wonderful  sort.  It  really  seems  as  if  people 
had  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  fami- 
lies, very  much  less  at  heart  thai»  the  advance- 
ment of  their  medical  man.  You  happen  to 
mention  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Creakingate 
and  her  eldest  and  invalided  daughter,  that 
your  wife  is  not  quite  the  thing,  is  troubled 
with  nervous  headache  at  times,  is  suffering 
from  neuralgia  in  the  left  temple.  As  you 
speak,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakingate  look  at  each 
other,  and  exchange  a  smile  of  enlightenment, 
and  as  soon  as  you  pause  in  your  remarks,  they 
address  each  other,  not  you.  "  Oh,  but  this  is  a 
case  for  Dr.  Elook,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  for 
Dr.  Elook !"  Or,  "  My  dear  Julia,  do  you  hear  P 
Just  the  very  kind  of  case  which  Dr.  Flook 
excels  in  treating.  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Spooner, 
you  must  promise  me  that  Mrs.  Spooner  will  see 
Dr.  Elook.    He  is  at  this  moment  attending  dear 
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Rachel  at  home,  and  Julia  here  will  tell  you 
what  he  did  for  her.  I  assure  you,  she's  not  like 
the  same  creature.  Now,  you  will  send  for 
Dr.  Flook,  won't  you  ?  or,  stay,  I  shall  see  Dr. 
Flook  to-day — this  very  afternoon — and  I  will 
send  him  on  to  you;  yea,  that  will  be  the  best 
wavl" 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  yourself  are  the 
Doctor's  partisan.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Fukey, 
has^  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  mentioned  to 
you  that  his  digestion  is  not  what  he  could 
wish;  that  he  can't  digest  the  commonest, 
simplest  things;  that  the  other  day  he  dined 
witn  old  Yellow^ls  quite  alone — bit  of  salmon, 
lobster  sauce,  nice  cool  cucumber,  Lrish  stew, 
roast  pork  Twith  some  remarkably  good  stuffing), 
and  a  duck  to  wind  up  with— no,  by-the-by, 
there  was  some  dressed  crab  for  a  finish.  Well ; 
Pokey  assures  you  that  he  passed  the  most 
dreadful  night  possible,  after  partaking  of  this 
simple  meu ;  as  to  the  wine,  it  couldn't  have 
been  that,  because  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
two  kinds,  sparkling  Moselle  and  claret.  TV  liat 
was  the  meaning  of  nis  digestion  being  disturbed 
after  an  entertainment  so  rational  and  whole- 
some, Fukey  begs  to  knowP  "I'll  tell  you 
what's  the  meaning  of  it  1"  you  reply,  with  pro- 
fundity. "The  meaning  of  it,  is,  your  liver's 
affected.  I've  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  I'm 
standing  here.  Now,  you  take  my  advice  and 
see  Bacon.  Bacon  is  tne  only  man  now-a-days 
who  can  touch  the  liver.  It's  a  well-known 
fact ;  all  his  brother  practitioners  admit  it ;  and 
directly  a  bad  case  of  liver  is  brought  before 
them,  their  first  remark  is :  'I  should  like  to 
meet  Bacon  about  this  case ;  Bacon  knows  more 
about  the  liver  than  any  man  in  the  profession. 
In  fact,  he's  been  mixed  up  with  it,  all  his  life !' " 

In  both  these  cases,  failure  is  the  issue  of 
all  this  disinterested  touting.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spooner  had  got  on  very  well  under  the  care  of 
their  usual  attendant.  Dr.  Filkington:  while 
Dr.  Flook,  who  is  at  last  really  torced  upon 
them  by  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Greakingate, 
does  not  suit  the  worthy  couple  at  all.  Flock's 
first  proceeding  frightens  them  out  of  their 
wits ;  his  first  visit  is  his  last ;  and  Mrs.  Greak- 
ingate is  80  much  offended  that  a  coolness  is 
gradually  established  between  the  families,  the 
temperature  of  which  coolness  declines  and  de- 
clines until  at  last  it  ends  in  a  permanent  hard 
frost,  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  And  be- 
sides all  this.  Dr.  Pilkington  is  so  hurt  at  being 
superseded  by  Flook,  tliat  he  declines  ever  to 
enter  the  abode  of  the  Spooners  again.  If  the 
Spooners  had  not  about  this  time  found  out  Dr. 
Bacon,  for  iiemtelves,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  have  become  of  them. 

And  yet,  after  this  painful  experience,  here  is 
Spooner  himself,  recommending  his  friend  Pukey 
to  consult  Dr.  Bacon  about  his  liver.  And 
what  is  the  consequence?  The  next  time 
Pukey  and  Spooner  meet,  the  former  is  iu  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  indignation  compatible 
with  the  feebleness  of  his  frame.  "How  could 
vou  send  that  man  to  me?"  he  asks.  "He 
has  nearly  killed  me.     The  man  must  be  a 


horse-doctor,  surely.  I  declare  to  you  that, 
for  a  whole  week,  I  have  b^n  lying  in  a 
condition  betwen  life  and  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  awful  violence  of  the  drugs  which  the 
inhuman  wretch  administered  to  me.  Even 
now,  I  believe  it  will  be  months  before  I 
am  able  to  get  up  my  strength  again."  The 
unhappy  Pukey  has  a  transparent  look  which 
almost  deprives  Spooner  of  the  power  of  de- 
fending his  medical  favourite;  still  he  makes 
the  attempt.  "  But,  perhaps,  this  may  be  part 
of  the  right  treatment  of  the  case,  and  as  you 

advance    farther "     "Advance   farther!" 

cries  P. :  "  vou  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that.  Dr.  ^acon  has  received  his  cong^,  and 
will  never  enter  my  house  asain,  I  promise 
you."  "  Ah,  you  haven't  given  him  a  fair  trial," 
says  Spooner.  And  so  here  is  another  coolness 
established,  and  all  through  this  pernicious 
touting  on  the  part  of  private  friends. 

"  Now  just  'ave  the  goodness  to  look  at  this, 
will  you,"  says  a  certain  friend  of  yours :  to 
whom,  as  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  you 
have  introauced  a  young  painter-friend  ^  who 
paints  portraits.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
thing?"  continues  your  moneyed  friend,  exhibit- 
ing his  likeness  as  completed  and  sent  home  by 
your  prot6ge.  "I  don't  set  up  for  being 
handsome,  but  I  will  say,  that  when  I  look 
in  my  glass  of  a  morning,  it  does  tell  me  a 
pleasantcr  tale  than  that.  And  it's  vulgar,  too, 
mind  you,  that's  what  I  feel  most.  It's  vulgar 
and  staring,  and  braeen,  and  not  the  gentleman. 
The  very  clothes  don't  seem  to  fit — and  I  go  to 
Poole,  mind  you,  and  pay  him,  too,  wliich  is 
more  than  every  West-ender  can  say.  He 
might  have  done  the  clothes  right,  at  any  rate." 

What  are  you  to  say  to  this?  The  por- 
trait is  there  before  jou,  an  utter  failure,  lour 
young  friend  the  painter  is  one  of  those  prac- 
titioners who  may  oe  said  to  have  a  fine  eye  for 
the  Ugly.  He  does  the  thing  before  him,  but 
the  ugliest  version  of  the  thing.  Every  defect 
in  the  original  is  sought  out  and  dwelt  upon 
with  intense  relish.  And  you  knew  all  this. 
But  then  he's  such  a  good  fellow,  and  doesn't 
get  on  particularly  well,  and  you  used  to  know 
his  father:— all  excellent  reasons  why  your 
friend  should  be  let  in  for  a  bad  portrait.  "Til 
pay  for  it,  mind  you,"  says  Civis  as  he  takes 
leave  of  you,  "but  I'll  never  hang  it  up,  nor 
show  it  to  anybody." 

As  the  worthy  Givis  has  imparted  this  last 
intention  a  day  or  two  before,  to  the  man  of 
genius  himself  this  last  is  not  much  better 
pleased  with  his  sitter  than  his  sitter  is  with 
him.  "  Of  course  it  was  very  kind  of  you,"  says 
young  Titian,  "to  recommend  me  and  get 
me  the  job  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  upon  my 
word  that  friend  of  yours  is  the  most  insuffer- 
able purse-proud  snob  I  ever  had  any  transac- 
tion with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Let 
me  have  a  gentleman  to  deal  with,  and  I  don't 
care ;  but  a  tradesman — a  man  from  the  wrong 
side  of  Temple  Bar—they're  all  alike !  They 
would  lord  it  over  MichaeljLllgelo  if  they  had 
the  chance."  / 
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So  here  is  another  instance  of  the  failore  of 
amateur  t-outing.  It  is  bv  no  means  the  last 
that  \night  be  quoted.  What  do  you  do  when 
your  fnend  complains  of  his  corns,  and  of  the 
wonderful  ideas  entertained  by  shoemakers  as 
to  the  form  and  size  of  the  human  foot  ?  You 
instantly  begin  to  chuckle,  "  Aha,  my  boy,  you 
should  go  to  my  bootmaker,  you'd  never  be 
troubled  with  corns  any  more.  Go  to  my  man, 
and  be  at  peace/'  What  follows?  Your  friend 
comes  limping  up  to  you  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards, ana  informs  you  that,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  an  eminent  chiropodist,  he  is  likely 
to  be  lame  for  six  months  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  wear  the  shoes  supplied  by  your  shoe- 
maker. And  your  shoemaker  thanks  you  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr  for  having  sent  him  a  cus- 
tomer, but  regrets  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
behaved  very  nandsome,  sending  back  the  shoes 
and  declining  to  pay  for  them.  "  A  pair  of  shoes, 
too,''  remarks  the  injured  tradesman,  exhibiting 
the  articles  in  question,  which  resemble  canoes, 
"a  pair  of  shoes  as  ain't  everybody's  money, 
being  made  according  to  the  gentleman's  own 
design,  with  no  shape  in  them." 

But  there  is  another  form  of  amateur  touting 
which  must  have  a  passing  word  of  notice  before 
the  subject  is  dismissed.  This  time,  it  is  your 
private  friends  whom  you  boast  about,  and  you 
seek  to  cram  them  —  as  you  did  professional 
men  and  tradesmen—down  the  throats  of  your 
acquaintance.    It  is  dangerous  work. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  bring  two  people  ac- 
quainted— being  rather  proud  of  each  of  them— 
and  attain  a  successful  result  ?  Particular  at- 
tention is  requested  to  the  wording  of  this 
question.  It  is  not  asked  whether  you  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  those  two  persons  to  know 
each  other,  though  that  is  often  a  performance 
with  difficulties  beset,  but  whether  the  result  of 
the  introductory  ceremony  was  ever  satisfactory. 

I  have  said  that  you  are  rather  proud  of  each 
of  these  friends  separately.  You  think  highly 
of  them  morally,  intellectually,  socially,  lou 
have  spoken  of  each  to  the  other  as  a  fine  fellow, 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  you  know,  a  man  you 
have  a  sincere  re^d  for.  You  have  said  that 
they  will  just  suit  each  other,  that  they  were 
made  to  be  acquainted.  In  speaking  oi  Arker 
to  Booms,  you  have  said  that  Arker  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  fellows  you  ever  knew,  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  dry  humour  about  the  man, 
that  he  is  excellent  company,  a  capital  fellow  to 
get  at  your  table,  a  great  talker,  and  neVer  at  a 
loss.  In  like  manner,  when  you  describe  Booms 
to  Arker,  you  are  equally  eloquent  about  the 
good  qualities  of  Booms,  which,  however,  are  of 
a  different  sort.  You  say  that  Booms  is  a  man 
of  solid  information,  a  deeply  read  fellow,  a 
walking  encyclopaedia,  "and  yet,"  you  add, 
"no  man  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  a  good 
thing  than  Booms,  and  then,  my  dear  Arker,  you 
and  he  do  really  think  so  very  much  alike  on  so 
many  subjects,  that  I  am  continually  reminded 
of  each  of  you  when  1  am  with  the  other." 

Now  what  have  you  done  ?  In  one  word,  you 
have  simply  set  these  two  excellent  individuals 


one  against  the  other  more  completely  than  if 
you  had  abused  Arker  to  Booms  in  the  most 
ferocious  manner,  and  set  Booms  before  Arker 
as  a  monster  in  human  form.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is;  I  don't  attem]}t  to  explain  the  phenomenon* 
but  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  we  don't  like 
to  hear  people  whom  we  don't  know,  made  a  fuss 
about,  and  that  we  very  soon  weary  of  hearing 
Aristides — when  he  is  not  numbered  among  our 
acquaintances — called  the  just. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  you  do  at  last 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  between 
Arker  and  Booms.  It  is  only  after  innumerable 
false  starts  that  you  do  succeed  in  this.  Many 
times  have  you  got  together  the  very  people 
whom  you  wanted  to  assist  at  the  great  intro- 
duction scene,  but  then  unhappily  either  Arker 
or  Booms  would  not  come,  ana  still  this  meeting 
which  you  have  sought  with  feverish  anxiety,  to 
bring  about,  has  not  come  off.  At  last,  however, 
we  will  suppose  you  successful.  Arker  and 
Booms  are  both  disengaged  and  will  come.  But, 
now  your  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  other 
quests  begin.  The  people  who  are  wanted  to  fit 
m  with  Arker  and  Booms,  the  mutual  friends, 
where  are  they  P  They  are  wanting.  Some  are 
ill ;  others  out  of  town ;  and  others  engaged ; 
and  you  are  obliged  to  get  all  sorts  of  waifs 
and  strays  together  and  "  make  up  a  party,"  the 
members  of  which  are  all  strangers  to  each 
other,  and,  above  all,  to  your  two  principal  guests. 
Also,  on  the  day  of  your  dinner-party,  the  wind 
is  in  the  east.  Arker  has  been  engaged  in  a 
troublesome  affair  in  the  City,  which  is  likely  to 
involve  him  in  loss,  and  Booms  has  the  tooth- 
ache. Your  difficulties  begin,  before  you  leave 
the  drawing-room.  Arker  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  is  to  take  your  wife  aown  to  dinner, 
and,  after  offering  his  arm,  has  to  be  disabused 
of  his  opinion,  and  to  yield  the  palm  to  Booms, 
for  whom  the  honour  of  conducting  the  lady  of 
the  house  has  been  reserved. 

And  now,  once  seated  at  table,  you  hope  that 
matters  will  begin  to  prosper  a  little.  There  is 
one  subject  on  which  you  remember— and  it  is 
the  only  one — ^that  your  two  illustrious  friends 
hold  strong  opinions  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
nature.  That  subject  is  instantly  started  by 
Chipper :  a  little  stop-gap  whom  you  invited  to 
fill  a  vacant  seat.  The  subject  is  started,  and 
out  comes  Booms  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
u{)roarious  kind,  couched  in  the  most  uncompro- 
mising terms.  You  are  in  agonies — ^you  listen 
with  a  feeble  watchful  smile— you  don't  hear 
what  your  next  neighbour  is  saying  to  you,  for 
you  know  that  Arker  cannot  keep  suence  on  this 
particular  question  of  church-rates,  and — ^to  do 
Iiim  justice — he  doesn't.  After  this,  all  goes 
wrong.  Booms,  your  man  of  information,  your 
walking  encyclopedia,  is  at  fault  on  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  business,  and  Arker,  your  amusing 
man,  your  dry  liumorist,  "so  invaluable  at  a 
dinner-table,"  has  a  silent  fit  upon  him,  and,  after 
contradicting  Booms  flatly  about  the  church- 
rates,  collapses  altogether,  and  won't  open  his 
lips.  Wiien  the  party  is  over,  your  wife  informs 
you  that  Mrs.  Arker  and  Mrs.  Booms  were  not 
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successful  in  pleasing  each  other  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and,  in  short,  that  it  is  a  flat  failure. 

Or,  it  may  be,  that  your  efforts  to  bring  Arker 
and  Booms  together,  are  productive  of  a  result 
still  more  startling.  This  dear  object  of  your 
heart,  the  union  of  tiiese  good  people,  is  success- 
fully brought  about.  T&y  meet  at  your  house, 
they  take  to  each  other.  They  exchange  calls. 
Meetings  are  arranged,  and  parties  made  up,  in 
which  you  are,  at  first,  of  course,  included.  At 
first — but  not  at  last.  For  lo  and  behold!  a 
day  comes  when  the  Arkers  and  the  Boomses  find 
their  friendship  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone, 
and  no  longer  demand  your  fostering  care,  and  at 
length  the  meetlDgs  and  the  junketio*^  come 
off  without  your  behig  present,  and  then  it  begins 
to  be  dimly  borne  in  upon  you  that  the  Arkers 
have  cut  you  out  with  the  Boomses,  or  that  the 
Boomses  have  cut  you  out  with  the  Arkers,  and 
that  you  have  only  your  own  delirious  anxiety 
to  make  these  people  acquainted  with  each  other, 
to  thank  for  it. 

And  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  P  Are  you 
never  to  recommend  anybody  under  any  circum- 
stances, never  to  try  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a 
friend  who  wants  a  little  pushing,  never  to  bring 
any  of  your  neighbours,  who  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  together  P  These — cries  the  reader 
— are  the  principles  of  a  cynic,  a  curmudgeon,  a 
churl.  They  are  and  must  be  taken,  like  every- 
thing else,  in  moderation. 

Extravagant  pushing  and  touting,  which  are 
ordinarily  thought  to  indicate  friendly  feeling  and 
good  nature,  indicate  sometimes  one  or  two  other 
things  of  a  less  noble  nature.  Very  often  there 
is  something  of  egotism  and  vanity  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  violent  partizanship.  We  have  taken 
up  such  and  such  a  doctor,  such  and  such  an 
artist,  and  because  we  have  done  so,  he  must 
be  pushed,  though  half  our  friends  be  poisoned, 
and  the  other  half  handed  dovim  to  posterity  as 
80  many  scarecrows.  So  and  so,  again,  is  our 
friend,  therefore  he  must  be  worshipped.  What ! 
are  we  not  discerning  and  clever  oeyond  other 
men  P  If  we  have  taken  up  these  people,  shall 
not  others  follow  us  P  Then  we  most  of  us  like 
popularity ;  and  the  approval  and  belief,  even  of 
our  shoemakers  and  tailors,  and  their  conviction 
that  we  have  a  large  circle  of  affluent 'friends,  is 
something  worth  trying  for. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  our  amateur  touting 
often  brings  harm  instead  of  good  on  the  person 
touted  for.  Wherever  our  poor  friend  JPukey 
goes,  he  denounces  Bacon  as  the  most  igno- 
rant and  pretentious  of  all  medical  practitioners. 
Our  friend,  dissatisfied  with  that  portrait  which 
he  has  paid  for,  but  which  he  cannot  hang  up— • 
is  he  likely  to  sing  the  f)raises  of  Pigment,  or 
will  he  not  rather  warn  his  friends  against  him, 
and  that  in  the  strongest  phraseology  P 

Perhaps  the  safest  rule  to  be  observed  in  re- 
commending, is,  to  wait  till  you  are  asked ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  behave — as  has  not  been  the  case 
in  any  of  the  supposititious  instances  given 
above — with  modesty  and  temperance.  "Dr. 
Flook  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good :  for  so 
much  I  can  vouch ;  Mr.  Pigment  has  made  a 


most  excellent  likeness  of  my  wife ;  Gripper's 
shoes  fit  me  with  extraordinary  comfort :"  these 
are  statements  which  you  may  make  with  great 
securitjr— nay,  io  make  them  is  probably  one  of 
the  duties  which  you  owe  to  that  alarming  Li- 
stitution.  Society. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

So  Earl  Russell  called  it  in  my  passport — ^tra- 
velling "on  the  public  service,"  nothing  definite, 
nothing  more.  1  had  my  instructions,  of  course, 
but  they  were,  as  they  will  remain,  private.  I 
had  no  uniform,  like  a  courier,  no  sheepskin  bag 
of  documents,  no  despatch-box,  nothing  distinc- 
tive and  immediatelv  recognisable,  like  a  Queen's 
messenger.  On  the  public  service  I  was  to 
travel  as  one  of  the  public,  quietly  making  such 
inquiries  as  had  been  suggested  to  me,  and 
quietly  noting  down  the  replies ;  but  I  was  in  no 
wise  to  give  clue  to  my  business,  was  not  to 
produce  my  passport  until  it  was  asked  for, 
and  was  to  enter  into  no  partioulars  as  to  the 
public  servioe  on  which  I  was  accredited.  I  had 
one  consolation — that  I  afforded  subject  for  an 
enormous  amount  of  jesting  on  the  part  of  those 
friends  who  knew  that  my  mission  lay  in  Ham- 
burg, at  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
German  army  marching  on  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  It  was  a  part  of  the  admirable  humour 
of  those  wags  to  assume  a  belief  in  the  prema- 
ture closing  of  my  earthly  career,  to  take  long, 
ing  lingering  farewells  of  me  under  the  assump- 
tion that  I  snould  be  taken  for  a  spy,  and  either 
shot  on  the  spot,  after  a  drum-head  court-martial, 
or  immured  for  life  in  a  Prussian  fortress.  I 
was  christened  "  Major  Andr6."  I  was  begged 
to  read  an  account  of  the  captivity  at  Verdun. 
One  would  gravely  afi&rm  that  he  had  heard 
han^ng  was  not  really  painful ;  another  would 
advise  me  not  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a 
handkerchief  over  my  eyes,  but  to  glare  defiantly 
at  the  shooting-party;  a  third  hoped  I  had  a 
strong  pocket-knife,  because  "people  always 
bought  those  queer  little  things  that  the  pri- 
soners carved  out  of  wood."  I  bore  their  sallies 
like  a  hero,  and  started  by  the  night  mail  to 
Dover  "on  the  public  service." 

Although  the  South-Eastern  Railway  has  done- 
its  best  to  whirl  me  to  that  never-somnol^t 
town,  and  although  the  Belgian  mail-packet, 
advantaged  by  a  splendid  night,  a  favouring 
breeze,  and  a  placid  sea,  has  conveyed  me  thence 
to  Ostend  in  very  little  more  than  four  hours, 
I  find,  on  disembarking  at  half-past  three  a.m., 
that  our  haste  has  been  in  vain,  for  the  train 
does  not  start  until  after  seven,  and  I  have 
nearly  four  hours  to  get  through.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  what  town  in  Jilurope  I  should 
prefer  spending  these  four  hours  on  a  winter's 
night,  but  I  am  prepared  to  declare  that  cer- 
tainly Ostend  should  not  have  my  suffrages. 
Had  it  been  summer  I  could  have  had  some  supper 
at  one  of  the  numerous  auay-side  restaurants, 
and  then  strolled  round  the  towu ;  or  I  could 
have  walked  on  the  Digue,  or  examined  the 
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Phare,  or  bathed  in  the  sea;  but  ia  January  the 
quay-side  restaurants  are  shut^  and  none  oi  the 
other  diversions  are  tempting.  Nothing  sug- 
gests itself  but  bed;  so,  mindful  of  old  recollec- 
tions, I  determine  to  go  to  the  H6tel  d'Alle- 
magne,  and,  waving  off  touters,  who,  even  at 
this  dead  hour  of  the  night  and  season  of  the 
Year,  are  vociferously  to  the  fore,  I  stow  myself 
Into  a  one-horse  omnibus,  and  mention  my  in- 
tended destination.  The  conductor  of  this 
omnibus  suggests  to  me  a  reconsideration  of  my 
determination.  That  he  should  say  anything 
against  the  H6tel  d'Allemag;ne,  far  be  it !  But 
he  knows  a  better ;  one  which,  if  he  may  use  an 
English  word,  is  bien  comfortablement,one  which 
is  close  at  hand,  and  where  mademoiselle  (the 
other  occupant  of  the  omnibus)  is*  about  to 
descend.  Will  I  notP  No,  I  won't!  the 
H6tel  d'AUemagne  or  nothing,  and  I  pity  made- 
moiselle, who  descends  at  a  not  very  attractive- 
looking  porte  coehere,  as  I  think  of  Raymond 
and  Agnes,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  Terribly 
Strange  Bed,  and  many  other  unpleasant  nights. 
But  arriving  at  the  H6tel  d'AUemagne,  we  find 
it  fast  closed,  and  all  ringing  and  shouting  are 
powerless  to  wake  the  inhabitants,  so,  much 
humiliated  and  crestfallen,  I  give  in^  and  allow 
myself  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  bien  corofortable- 
ment. 

It  is  warm  at  the  bien  comfortablement,  which 
is  a  ^eat  point  on  a  bitter  night;  the  stove 
is  ahght,  tlie  moderator-lamp  shines  brightly 
on  the  snowy  tablecloth,  and  mademoiselle,  who 
was  deposited  by  the  omnibus  on  its  first  journey, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  "young  plersonin 
service,"  is  talking  unaspirated  ilnglish  to  a  big 
man,  who  came  over  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
steamer,  and  who  is  drinking  hot  orandy-and- 
water  at  a  great  rate.  My  hoarse  friend,  who  has 
given  up  tne  omnibus,  hero  puts  in  a  spectral 
appearance  at  the  door,  and  beseeches  me  to 
go  to  bed,  promising  to  call  me  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  so,  dazed  and  tired,  to  bed  I  go,  and  as  I 
creep  between  the  coarse  sheets,  and  rebound  on 
the  spring  mattress,  and  see  the  foreign  furni- 
ture, and  smell  the  foreign  smell,  and  vainly  en- 
deavour to  cover  myself  with  the  foreign  bed- 
clothes, I  bethink  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a 
tall  slip  of  a  boy,  eighteen  years  ago,  and  when, 
on  my  way  to  a  German  university,  I  passed  my 
first  night  in  foreign  parts  in  this  same  citv  of 
Ostend.  And  so,  lulled  partly  by  these  renec- 
tions,  partly  by  the  monotonous  crooning  of  the 
voices  of  tne  young  person  in  service,  and  the 
brandy-drinker  in  the  next  room,  I  fall  asleep. 

"  'Sieu !  'sieu !  cinq  heures  et  d'mi,  m'sieu." 
That  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  and  I  damped 
myself  with  the  napkin,  and  placed  as  much  of 
my  nose  and  chin  as  it  would  contain  into  the 
pie-dish,  and  dressed  nyself,  and  arrived  in  the 
salon  just  as  the  breakfast  I  had  ordered  before 
I  went  to  bed,  was  brought  in  by  the  waiter. 

Princes,  fools,  and  Englishmen,  travel  in  the 
first-class  carriages,  says  the  German  proverb : 
I  know  T  am  not  a  prince,  but  I  am  an  ±lnglish- 
man,  therefore  one  need  not  enter  upon  the 
other  question,  I  think,  as  I  take  my  first-class 


ticket.  I  am  travelling  "  on  the  public  service" 
now,  so  I  ride  in  the  first-class ;  on  previous 
occasions  I  have  ridden  in  the  fourth-class,  with 
fishwomen  carrying  strong-smelling  baskets  of 
Ostend  produce,  into  the  inland  regions,  and 
blue-bloused  peasants  in  large-peaked  caps,  with 
all  of  whom  I  have  held  converse  in  the  Flemish 
language — ^which  I  did  not  understand,  but  in 
which  I  made  excellent  progress  by  speaking  a 
mixture  of  Eudish  and  German  with  a  Dutch 
accent.  Now  1  sit  in  the  first-class.  I  am 
certain  there  are  no  other  Englishmen  in  the 
train,  and  I  suppose  there  are  no  princes,  and  no 
fools,  at  such  an  early  hour,  for  I  am  solitary  and 
silent.  On  past  Jabbeke  and  Bloemendael, 
jolly  little  neighbouring  villages ;  on,  through  the 
flat  well-cultivated  Belgian  country;  on,  past 
those  dreary  old  chl^teaux,  with  the  gabled  roofs, 
standing  far  back,  and  looking  so  grim  and 
desolate ;  on,  past  the  white-faced  little  towns, 
through  the  high  street  of  which  our  train  tears, 
giving  us  passing  glimpses  of  dose-capped 
children  screaming  at  the  wooden  bar  which 
prevents  them  from  hurling  themselves  on 
the  line ;  on,  until  with  a  whistle  and  a  shriek, 
we  dash  into  Ghent,  and  pull  up  steaming 
beside  the  platform.  Only  one  change  at  the 
Ghent  station— no  Englishman;  no  bundle  of 
railway  rugs,  umbrella  and  sticks,  waterproof 
coat,  camp-stool,  and  red-faced  Murray,  shming 
like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  them ;  no  bowing  com- 
missionnaire  conducting  milor  to  his  carriage; 
priests  in  big  shovel-hats,  fat-faced  Flemish 
maidens ;  Ghent  burghers,  looking  particuiariy 
unlike  one's  idea  of  Philip  van  Artavelde; 
porters,  idlers,  everything  as  usual,  except  the 
English  travellers.  So  at  Malines,  where,  as 
usual,  we  stop  for  half  an  hour's  refi'eshment,  I 
perceive  the  lack  of  English  travellers;  the 
Duvette,  where  assemble  tne  choice  spirits  of 
the  third  and  fourth  classes,  is  filled  with 
roysterers  drinking  that  mahogany- coloured 
beer  with  a  white  woolly  froth,  which  is  at  once 
so  nasty  and  so  reminiscent  of  a  pantomime 
beverage;  but  the  first-class  restaurant  (so  red- 
velvety,  so  gilded  and  looking -glassed,  and 
artificial-flowered,  and  marble-tabled)  has  only 
three  visitors :  a  Belgian  officer  in  a  grey  over- 
coat, bright  blue  trousers  and  gilt  s|)urs :  a  fat 
German,  perpetually  wetting  the  point  of  the 
pencil  with  which  he  is  makmg  notes :  and  my- 
self.   So,  throughout  the  journey. 

Passing  Li^ge,  the  sun  burst  out,  and  the  deep 
red  cuttings,  and  the  foaming  waterfalls,  and 
babbling  nvulets,  and  bright,  green  growth  of 
what  Thomas  Hood  aptly  called  the  "lovely 
environs"  of  that  grim  smoke-begrimed  city, 
g;lowed  in  his  rays.  Indeed,  the  weather  con- 
tinued so  bright  and  genial  that  when  we  ran  into 
Cologne,  at  half-past  four,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  was  mid-winter.  But  when  I  stood, 
portmanteau  in  hand,  at  the  railway  station,  I 
soon  realised  the  fact !  In  the  touring  season 
the  yard  is  filled  with  cabs  and  omnibuses  ;  now, 
there  are  three  wretched  droschkies,  driverless 
and  badly  horsed ;  then,  you  have  to  fight  your 
way  through  a  shrieking  crowd  of  touters,  eager 
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to  bear  you  o£F  to  see  the  Boro,  the  shrine  of  the 
three  kings,  and  the  bones  of  St.  Ursula's  twelve 
thousand  virgins ;  now,  a  solitary  man,  hinting  at 
no  sight  to  be  seen,  offers  to  carry  my  baggage 
to  an  inn.  But  I  leave  my  traps  at  the  station, 
and  having  two  hours  to  pass  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  train,  I  walk  throufh  the  town,  and 
find  it  indeed  deserted.  The  big  Rhine-border- 
ing hotels  are  closed,  half  the  Jean  Marie 
Farinas  have  shut  up  their  Eau-de-Cologne 
shops,  while  the  other  two  hundred  and  fifty 
seem  thoroughly  unexpectant  of  custom:  the 
Wechsel  Gomptoir  (or  money  changers),  whose 
ideas  as  to  tne  current  value  of  a  soverei^ 
are  very  vacillatinjg,  now  have  closed  their 
shutters,  and  the  itinerant  photograph-sellers 
have  fled.  So  I  skulk  back  to  the  station,  and 
there  get  a  portion  of  a  tough  hare,  and  some 
red  cabbage,  and  some  kraut  and  potato  salad, 
drmk  a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer,  and  throw  myself 
into  the  train  and  prepare  for  a  night's  rest. 

I  get  it,  with  tiie  exception  of  three  rapid 
exits  for  refreshment  purposes,  atMinden,  Han- 
over, and  Lehrte.  I  sleep  steadily  on  until 
half-past  seven  a.m.,  when  we  arrive  at  Har- 
burg,  our  terminal  station.  Hamburg  lies  on  the 
other  side  of'  the  Elbe,  and  the  passage  of  the 
river  is  made  in  summer  by  a  steam-ooat,  but 
now  the  Elbe  is  frozen,  and  the  crossing  is  long 
and  difficult.  As  I  am  getting  my  portmanteau, 
I  see  a  good-looking  fresh-coloured  boy  in  a 
huge  fur  cap  standing,  on  the  box  of  a  drosobky 
in  the  court-yard ;  he  motions  to  me  inquiringly, 
I  respond,  and  next  minute  he  has  rushed  up, 
faas  collared  my  portmanteau,  has  pushed  me 
into  his  carriage,  and  is  standing  upon  the 
box,  whooshing  and  holloaing  to  his  two  mettle- 
some little  steeds.  Besides  his  fur  cap,  he  wears 
a  short  sheepskin  jacket,  with  the  collar  turned 
up  round  his  face,  thick  breeches,  and  well- 

Ed  boots  reaching  to  his  knees.  He  has  a 
pair  of  fur  gloves  too,  and  a  long  whip,  and 
t  cigar,  and  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
which  impels  him  jocosely  to  lay  the  whip  across 
everybody  he  meets  :  shiverinff  peasants  with 
yokes  carrying  red  pails,  solemn  douaniers, 
pomoous  post -couriers,  sturdy  farmers,  fat 
Durghers,  all  with  their  heads  buried  in  their 
coat  collars.  Li  five  minutes  we  arrive  at  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  we  have  to  wait  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  steam-ferry  is  ready 
to  receive  us.  The  scene  is  desolate  enough ; 
the  ice  has  beg«in  to  break  up,  but  as  yet  has 
*'  given"  but  little ;  a  bitter  north-east  wind  skins 
the  thin  bald  dreary  hndscape,  flat  and  treeless ; 
and  the  horses  attached  to  the  various  carriages 
shiver  and  rattle  their  harness.  The  peasants 
have  put  off  their  yokes,  and  stamp  up  and  down 
beside  their  red  pails,  the  douaniers  scowl  over 
their  pipes  through  the  windows  of  the  little 
toll-house,  the  post-courier  slips  on  the  frozen 
road  and  falls  headlong,  coming  up  i^n  with 
a  comic  expression  of  ruffled  dignity  and  a 
mouth  full  of  strange  oaths,  and  nobody  seems 
happy  save  my  fur-capped  droschky  boy,  who, 
by  aodgjng  and  whipping,  has  edged  his 
carriage  into  the  foremost  rank.    Then  a  shout 


announces  that  the  steam-ferry  is  ready,  and 
with  heavy  jolts  and  bumps  we  rumble  on  to  it, 
carriages,  horsemen,  peasants^  all  closely  packed 
together,  with  some  twenty  men  in  the  bows 
armed  with  long  iron-tipped  poles  to  break  up 
the  solid,  and  push  off  the  floating,  ice.  Steam 
is  up,  the  fat  little  funnel  throws  out  angry 
snorts,  and  we  are  off;  but  after  two  minutes 
come  upon  a  solid  mass  of  ice  which  deSes  our 
charge,  and  defies,  too,  all  the  prods  of  the{)ole- 
bcarers:  so  we  have  to  back  and  steer  into 
another  channel,  through  which,  by  dint  of 
pushing  off  the  floating  icebergs,  and  after  many 
weary  stoppages,  we  arrive  at  the  other  side. 
Then  down  a  long,  long  chauss^,  with  never- 
ending  poplars  on  either  side,  bounded  by  a 
broad  arm  of  the  Elbe,  so  thoroughly  frozen 
that  we  drive  bodily  over  the  ice,  with  no 
other  difficulty,  than  the  uncertain  foothold  of 
the  horses;  then  another  chauss^e,  straggling 
outskirts  of  a  town,  wooden  bridges  over  canals, 
where  broad-bottomed  boats  lay,  like  the  larks 
and  leverets  in  the  pie  immortalised  by  Tenny- 
son, "  embedded  and  enjellied,"  then  through  a 
handsome  faubourg,  along  a  broad  road  skirting 
an  enormous  sheet  of  water  and  bordered  by 
handsome  houses,  and  then  pulled  short  up  by 
the  door  of  Streit's  Hotel. 

Very  good  is  Streit,  very  handsome  is  his  house, 
and  very  excellent  is  his  accommodation,  although 
by  reason  of  my  becoming  tenant  of  the  omy 
disengaged  room  in  the  hotel  I  am  mounted 
up  very  high,  and  my  chamber  has  a  dreary 
look-out  into  a  back  court-yard  or  flowerless 
garden.  For  Streit  is  full.  At  Streit's  door  I 
noticed  two  sentinels  on  guard,  and  in  Streit's 
first  floor  are  reposing  princes  of  the  land,  who 
are  thus  guarded,  ana  noble  officers,  the  princes' 
staff.  His  Royal  Higlmess  of  Prussia  is  chtz 
Streit,  and  smaller  Transparencies  are  billeted 
about  in  other  mansions  of  this  noble  street, 
which  is  called  the  Jungfemstieg.  Avery  short 
acquaintance  with  Streit  proves  to  me  that  his 
visitors  are  principally  military;  lumbering  men 
with  clinking  spurs,  and  huge  overcoats,  and 
sweeping  moustaches,  brush  by  me  in  the 
passages ;  and  I  am  continually  tumbling  over 
the  regular  soldier-servant,  he  of  the  short  hair, 
stiff  gait,  and  ears  sticking  out  on  the  side 
of  his  head,  like  the  handles  of  a  jug.  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  Streit  imagines  I,  too, 
am  military,  when  he  hands  me  a  letter  from 
high  authority  which  has  been  waiting  my 
arrival,  ^nd  which  bears  an  enormous  seal  with 
the  impression  of  the  town  arms,  and  has  a 
strictly  official  and  somewhat  military  appear- 
ance. Streit,  I  think,  recognises  the  style  of  the 
address,  but  little  wots  Streit  of  the  contents  of 
this  document,  which  enjoins  me  to  return  to 
England  so  soon  as  my  necessary  rest  is  accom- 
plished. In  his  happy  ignorance,  and  doubtless 
thinking  that  he  has  me  his  customer  for  days, 
Streit  suggests  my  being  tired  and  going  to  bed. 
But — though  I  don't  confide  this  to  Streit — I 
have  only  one  day  in  which  to  see  Hamburg, 
so  I  scorn  his  suggestion,  and  order  breakfast. 
After  a  splendid  bath— Streit  has  a  very  good 
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bath  in  his  honse^I  descend,  find  an  oasis  of 
cups  and  plates  in  a  desert  of  tablecloth  (laid 
for  the  table  d'hote  breakfast),  and  start  out  to 
explore. 

Tlie  enormous  lake  in  front  of  me,  is  the  Alster 
Bassin,  and  no  doubt,  in  summer  when  it  is  the 
grand  resort  of  the  Hamburgers,  who,  making 
up  pleasant  parties,  float  over  its  waters  in 
painted  boats,  or  booze  and  smoke  in  pavilion 
caf^s  on  its  banks,  it  is  a  delightful  place. 
"Now,  however,  it  is  one  vast  sheet  of  ice,  on 
which  the  thaw  is  just  beginning  to  take  effect, 
for  in  the  distance  is  seen  a  line  of  men,  half  a 
dozen  paces  apart,  extending  from  sbore  to 
siiore,  busily  engaged  in  breaking  holes  in  the 
ice  to  admit  the  air,  and  so  tend  to  its  more 
speedy  dissolution.  In  the  comely  gai-dens 
fringing  the  lake,  I  find  nurse-girls  and  their 
charges,  of  course  attendant  soldiers,  old  gen- 
tlemen, evidently  bent  on  "constitutionals," 
priests  with  bent  heads  hurrying  to  the  service 
the  bells  inviting  to  which  are  now  resonant, 
and  little  children  scampering  about — not  un- 
like a  foreign  edition  of  St.  James's  Park,  barring 
the  ducks.  Between  the  two  Alster  Bassins,  the 
greater  and  the  less,  I  cross  over  a  barren  strip 
of  land,  where  there  is  a  lock  and  a  big  windmill, 
brown  and  skeletony,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
background  of  a  sketch  by  Ostade,  and  on  the 
other  side  I  find  a  high  road,  and  on  the  high  road 
I  find  two  horses,  and  on  the  horses  I  And  two 
Austrian  officers  coming  very  much  to  grief, 
partly  on  account  of  the  slippery  state  of  the 
roads,  and  partly  on  account  ot  their  not  having 
yet  acquired  the  rudiments  of  equitation ;  for  I 
take  it  that  to  pull  a  horse's  nose  on  a  level  with 
his  eye  by  the  aid  of  a  very  sharp  curb,  and  then 
to  kick  him  in  the  flank  with  sharp-rowelled  spurs, 
clutching  meanwhile  by  anything  permanent,  is 
not  the  iest  way  to  keep  a  horse  on  his  legs.  Then 
across  the  Jungfemstieg  into  the  shop-streets, 
where  there  is  plate-glass,  and  gilding,  and  deco- 
ration, and  lavish  expenditure  on  every  side.  To 
cat,  seems  the  great  end  of  the  Hamburger's  life 
—to  eat  and  so  to  enjoy.  Not  only  are  there  large 
hotels,  restaurants,  conditorei  or  pastrycooks, 
and  fruiterers  in  every  street,  but  at  every  dozen 
doors  you  find  a  board  announcing  that  in  the 
basement,  below  the  level  of  the  pavement,  is 
an  oyster-cellar.  "  Austern  und  I'riihstuck," 
Oysters  and  Breakfasts,  that  is  the  hospitable  an- 
nouncement of  the  signboard,  and  there  do  the 
fast  young  merchants  congregate  before  they 
arrive  at  their  counting-houses,  and  plunge  so 
deeply  into  the  many-lined,  thinly-written,  thin 
rustling  leaves  of  letter  paper,  all  relating  to  that 
"first  of  Exchange."  These  oyster-cellars  are 
cool  ^ret  snug  resorts,  suggestive  of  pleasant  and 
soothing  alkaline  waters,  succulent  oivalves,  ap- 
petising anchovies  and  devilled  biscuits;  for 
your  Hamburger  has  anything  but  poor  brains 
for  drinking,  and  could  give  your  swag-bellied 
Hollander,  and  the  rest  of  Cassio's  friends,  a 
long  start  and  catch  him  easily.  Likewise, 
as  a  new  feature,  do  I  notice  at  the  doors  of  the 
restaurants,  venison :  not  in  its  prepared  and 
floured  state — ^as  with  us~but  in  its  natural 


state,  skin  on,  horns,  hoofs,  severed  jugular  and 
all. 

High  change  in  Hambmrg  is  at  one  o'clock. 
As  it  is  rapidly  approaching  that  hour,  I  make 
my  way  towards  the  JBorse,  and  enter  the  building 
as  it  is  beginning  to  fill.  A  handsome  edifice  this, 
with  a  large  spiral  hall  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade.  Up-stairs,  all  sorts  of  little  rooms, 
with  names  on  the  doors,  merchants'  offices  like 
our  London  pattern  at  Lloyd's,  and  a  big^room, 
empty  and  locked,  which,  I  am  told,  is  the  seat  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  below  comes 
a  roar  of  voices,  and,  looking  down,  I  see  the  Ham- 
burg merchants  literally  "  at  it."  There  they  are. 
Hamburgers  proper,  rotund  of  body,  heavy  of 
jowl,  fishy  of  eye,  stubbly  of  hair,  bushy  of  beard, 
thumb-beringed  and  hands-begrimed,  L'stenii^ 
and  grunting;  young  Hamburg,  blotchy,  sod- 
den,  watery-eyed,  strongly  reminiscent  of  "  last 
night,"  stung  into  business  for  business'  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  making  more  money  for  the 
encouragement  of  Veuve  Cliquot,  and  Mumm, 
and  Roederer,  and  Heidzecker,  and  other  com- 
pounders of  SiDery  Sec  and  Pommery  Greno; 
old  Jewry,  gabardined  to  the  heels  in  fur,  with 
cotton  wool  in  its  ears,  screaming,  yelling,, 
checking  off  numbers  in  its  interlocutor's  face 
with  skinny  yellow  fingers ;  young  Jewry,  with 
an  avalanche  of  black  satin  round  its  throat, 
and  a  big  brilliant  diamond  therein,  cool,  calm, 
specious,  and  a  trifle  oleaginous;  middle-aged 
France,  heaving  in  the  waistband  which  prop* 
its  rotund  stomach  under  its  double-chin,  with 
scarcely  any  face  to  be  seen  between  the 
rim  of  its  fore  and  aft  hat  and  the  points  of  its 
gummed  moustache ;  here  and  there,  an  English- 
man, chimney-pot-hatted,  solemn  and  awfully  re- 
spectable ;  little  olive-skinned  Greeks,  Russians 
in  sable,  and  two  Parsees  in  brown-paper  head- 
dresses. But  the  noise  !  It  floods  you,  drenches 
you,  soaks  you  through  and  through. 

When  I  leave  the  Exchange  it  is  past  two 
o'clock,  which  I  am  glad  of;  but  it  is  beginning 
to  rain,  which  I  am  sorry  for;  Streit's  table 
d'hote  does  not  take  phice  until  four,  and  I 
must  fain  walk  about,  areading  the  thoughts  of 
my  dreary  bedroom  looking  on  the  back  yard. 
So  I  walk  about,  and  look  at  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  is  one  .of  the  best  Gothic 
triumphs  of  our  own  great  architect,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  I  bend  my  neck  very  far 
back  indeed  endeavouring  to  see  the  spire  of 
St.  Michael's,  and  I  visit  the  Rathhaus  and  am 
not  impressed  thereby,  and  I  inspect  the  prome- 
nading femde  beauty,  with  the  same  result :  for 
the  Hamburg  females  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  looking  than  the  majority  of  their  German 
sisters,  and  have  the  coarse  hair,  and  the  dull 
thick  skins,  and  the  coarse  hands,  and  the  ele- 
phantine ankles,  for  which  your  Deutsches  Mad- 
chen  is  renowned.  They  seem  to  find  favour, 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
officers,  who  are  everywhere,  and  who  ogle 
them  in  the  true  mihtary  manner;  but  the 
maidens  do  not  respond,  and  only  halt  in  their 
walk  to  contemplate  Occasional  regiments  march- 
ing bj>  ^^^  ^^c  invariable  accompaniment  of 
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Tagabond  boys  and  men.  But  the  rain  now 
comes  down  so  smartly  that  I  can  walk  aboat 
uncovered  no  longer,  and  am  making  my  way  to 
Streit's,  when  out  of  the  Jungfernstieg  I  turn 
int-o  an  arcade,  full  of  such  suops  as  in  such 
places  are  generally  to  be  found,  and  here  I 
while  away  my  time.  Jewellers,  first ;  I  do  not 
care  to  stare  in  at  jewellers'  windows  in  Eng- 
land ;  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  hungry  urchin  at 
a  pastrycook's,'  longing  after  the  tarts,  but 
that  rule  does  not  hold  nere,  and  so  I  stare  my 
fOl,  noticing  all  the  curly  snakes  with  ruby  eyes 
and  turquoise  tails,  the  rings  and  pins,  tfie  hair- 
brooches  (the  Germans  are  tremendous  at  these, 
and  there  were  shoals  of  those  very  gummv 
wavy  hair-willow  trees  bent  over  little  black 
tombs,  with  the  gilt  wire  adjustment  plainly 
visible),  the  thin  httle  French  watches,  the  fat 
German  turnips,  the  montres  Chinoises  (Chinese 
watches,  made  in  Geneva),  with  one  long  thin 
hand  perpetually  turning  round,  and  rendering 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  tell  the  time ;  the  ear- 
rings, the  enormous  gold  skewers,  arrows,  hoops, 
arcs,  shells  and  knobs  for  the  hair.  Printsellers : 
the  place  of  honour  occupied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Luard's  pictures  of  "Nearing  Home"  and  the 
"  Welcome  Arrival,"  and  Mr.  Brooks's  pretty 
sentimentalisms  of  empty  cradles  and  watching 
wives ;  close  by  these,  and  in  excellent  keeping, 
a  French  artist's  notion  of  the  English  in  Paris: 
English  gentleman  in  a  suit  of  whity  -  brown 
paper,  green  plaid  doth  tops  to  his  boots,  a 
pomted  moustache,  and  a  very  fluffy  hat  (how 
they  do  catch  our  peculiarities  in  dress,  don't 
they  ?),  saying  to  a  lady,  lovely,  but  perhaps  a 
trifle  free :  "  Voulez  accepter  le  coeur  de  moaT* 
in  itself  an  excellent  joke;  many  nictures  of 
encounters  between  the  Prussians  ana  the  Danes 
in  1848,  in  which  the  latter  are  always  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  and  a  notable  print,  *'See- 
schlacht  bei  Eckenford"  (Sea-fight  at  Ecken- 
ford),  which  sea-fight  apparently  consists  of  a 
Danish  ship  running  aground,  and  the  Germans 
running  away.  Then,  a  bookseller's ;  covered  all 
over  with  their  little  copies  of  ''Die  Londoner 
Vertrag"  (the  London  Treaty  of  1852),  with 
numerous  French  and  German  books,  and  some 
gaudy  coloured  English  works,  one  of  which,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  by  its  title,  "Daddy 
Goriot,  or  Unrequited  Affection,"  cannot  be 
entirely  original,  out  may  have  some  connexion 
with  a  French  gentleman,  one  Honor^  de  Balzac, 
deceased.  Then  a  photographer's ;  where  I  am 
refreshed  at  finding  what  I,  of  course,  have  never 
Been  in  my  own  land — carte  de  visite  portraits  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  also  of  Herr 
von  Bismark  the  great  Prussian  firebrand,  also  of 
Fraulein  Delia  and  Fraulein  Lucca,  great  operatic 
stars^  in  all  kinds  of  costume ;  also  the  portrait  of 
a  gentleman,  with  parti-coloured  cheeks,  a  cock's- 
oomb  head-dress  and  fantastic  dress,  with  a 
lq?end  underneath,  stating  it  to  be  the  effigy  of 
"Herr  Price,  Clown,  Circus  Renz." 

A  lengthened  tour  of  inspection  of  this  arcade, 
and  a  chat  with  the  tobacconist  of  whom  I  buy 
someci^ 
Streit  nngs 


cigars,  brings  me  close  to  four  o'clock,  when 
;  nngs  his  bell  for  table  d'hote,  and  I  find 


myself  one  of  half  a  dozen  civilians,  all  the  rest 
of  the  guests  being  Austrian  and  Prussian 
officers.  Wlien  they  find  I  am  a  foreigner  (they 
think  I  am  a  Russian)  these  gentlemen  are  very 
polite,  including  me  in  their  conversation,  clink- 
ing glasses  with  me,  &c.,  while  they  scowl  upon 
the  civilians  of  their  own  country,  and  take  no 
notice  of  them.  The  conversation  turns  upon 
the  part  played  by  England  in  this  war,  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  country 
and  its  ministers  very  roundly  abused:  so 
roundly,  that  at  length  I  declare  my  nationality 
and  receive  all  sorts  of  apologies  from  my  friends, 
who  deprecate  any  idea  of  personality,  but  who 
still  decry  our  English  policy,  and  who  tell  me 
that  the  unpopularity  of  England  throughout 
Germany  is  terrible.  In  due  course  after  wnich, 
I  take  my  candle  and  go  to  bed,  having  to  be 
up  at  daybreak,  to  start  once  more  on  the  public 
service. 


THE  MAGICIAN'S  SERVANT. 
Abou-Ben-Au  was  a  great  magician, 
A  wonder-working  wizard,  feared  and  dreaded. 
Deep  in  a  lonely  lane  of  Cairo  old 
Your  dreary  way  unto  his  house  you  threaded. 

Oat  by  the  Desert  gate,  a  lonely  part, 

Hid  among  gardens  and  deserted  fountains. 

It  stood,  and  from  the  roof-top  you  could  plainly  see 

The  Pyramids  rising  like  sapphire  mountains. 

A  great  blind  house  with  windows  closely  matted, 
Save  where  the  water-bottle  was  suspended, 
To  catch  the  outer  air ;  how  bare  it  crouched 
In  sunless  twilight  that  was  never  ended. 

Past  a  deserted  mosque  and  drug  bazaar, 
Where  the  rich  myrrh  dififused  a  mystic  fragrance, 
And  near  a  tall  but  shattered  minaret, 
From  whence  a  vulture  watched  some  sleeping  va- 
grants. 

The  Leper  Hospital  was  near  its  garden  there, 
The  lolling  gourds  unheededly  grew  yellow, 
And  date-trees  held  beyond  one's  reach  the  fruit. 
In  bunches  that  all  Egypt  could  not  fellow. 

And  by  its  plaster  wall  a  beggar  sat — 
Blind  Hadji— droning  o'er  his  Koran  verses, 
While  his  lean  dog  sat  looking  in  his  face, 
Like  critic  at  a  poet  who  rehearses. 

Hard  by  a  fountain,  bountiful  as  he 
Who  wrote  above  the  tap  those  lines  in  Persian, 
Half-naked  urchins  played  at  pilgrimage,  ^ 
Or  of  the  Nile-songs  gave  the  newest  version. 

And  no  one  but  a  half-crazed  dervish  passed, 
Bowing  to  nothing ;  with  a  long  cane  flapping 
Upon  his  bony  shoulders,  and  a  bowl 
That  with  a  broken  flute  he  still  kept  rapping. 

There  were  no  women  peeping  from  the  roof. 

No  black  slaves  at  the  threshold  grinned  or  cackled, 

No  sound  of  lute  or  hands  that  beat  in  time, 

No  rose-striped  curtains  o*er  the  court-yard  tackled. 

Only  a  dreary  round  of  sullen  rooms, 

All  bare  but  for  a  cushion  or  some  matting; 

A  lamp  before  a  niche,  a  bowl  or  two. 

And  piles  of  books  iaSyriao,  Greek,  and  Latin— 
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Coptic  and  Arabic,  Armenian  too. 

With  here  and  there  a  Talmud,  and  a  treatise 

On  the  Cabala  or  the  Mysteries, 

In  old  Egyptian,  which  to  Trizards  sweet  is. 

An  ivory  rod,  a  skoU  or  two  of  Pharaohs', 

That  answered  questions  if  examined  rightly, 

Huge  chests  of  poisons,  stupifying  drugs. 

And  the  brown  incense  crushed  for  burning  nightly. 

But  I  had  quite  forgot;  there  was  one  room 
Paved  and  walled  in  with  mummies,  brown  and  sable, 
The  very  ceiling  mummies;  a  gilt  coffin  case 
Served  aa  old  Abou-Ali's  study  table. 

And  each  one  down  the  long  and  level  line, 
Held  out  its  stiffened  arm,  as  if  in  warning, 
And  staring  stood  like  yawning  sentinel, 
Waiting  the  trumpet  of  the  judgment  morning. 

All  Egypt's  rank  and  beauty  withered  up 

Was  there  in  audience ;  in  the  neighbouring  chamber, 

The  walls  with  spheres   and  stars  were  blazoned 

thick. 
With  silver  moons,  and  suns  of  gold  and  amber. 

And  the  last  room,  most  terrible  of  all, 

Was  roofed  with  dead  men's  eyes;  each  withered 

jewel 
Some  alchemist  had  charred  in  search  of  spells, 
And  turned  its  diamond  light  to  cindered  fiiel. 

The  only  guardian  of  this  awf^l  house 

Was  Hassan,  foolish  son  of  an  old  weaver, 

A  gaping,  prying,  idle,  thoughtless  dolt, 

A  fingering,  tipsy,  lazy,  haur-brained  thiever.    ' 

In  shuddering  curiosity  he  roamed 
From  room  to  room,  eying  each  mighty  folio, 
Pinching  the  mummies,  sniffing  at  the  drugs, 
Eager  to  see  the  whole  of  that  great  olio. 

All  was  in  the  desert,  sifting  out 

From  scorpions'  holes  and  vultures'  nests  a  powder. 

Of  great  intensity  of  poison ;  all  alone 

Was  Hassan,  who  grew  hourly  lazier,  prouder. 

The  old  Jew's  daughter  last  week  ran  away, 
The  cobbler  by  the  fountain  lay  bedridden, 
The  slipper-seller  was  tied  up  at  home, 
And  for  his  idling  being  sorely  chidden. 

First  from  the  door,  and  then  the  window  looked 
That  monkey  Hassan,  dreading  most  his  master; 
Then  to  the  mummy  room  in  mischief  swift. 
Heedless  of  woe,  and  careless  of  disaster. 

Out  came  the  special  book,  a  parchment  tone, 
Open  the  spedid  leaf — the  lamp  was  nourished 
With  magic  oil  of  mummies'  tongues,  and  lo! 
He  seized  the  rod  that  Abou-Ali  cherished. 

And  read  the  potent  words,  and  bade  Aldeboron 
To  save  him  toil,  go  fetch  the  sweet  Nile  water, 
Some  three  full  pails,  and  this  in  Satan's  name, 
And  great  Taxana's,  his  dear  eldest  daughter. 

Then  spread  a  demon  laugh  among  the  dead. 
That  made  his  hair  rise,  as  a  mummy  springing 
Leaped  fh)m  the  room,  forced  by  that  wondrous  spell, 
In  spite  of  all  the  other  mummies  to  him  clinging. 

Back  with  tlie  water.paOs,  and  swilling  out 
Over  the  floor  in  streams  the  Nile  flood  courses ; 
Back  with  the  slopping  pails,  with  all  the  speed 
And  strength  of  ten  untiring,  untamed  desert  horses. 


An  inundation  all  before  its  time— 

Alas !  the  fool  is  like  a  wild  duck  swiraniiog, 

And  every  moment  hi^r  floats  the  tide, 

And  all  the  ground  floor  now  is  full  and  brimming 

Swish,  wash,  and  gurgle,  bubble,  ripple,  rush. 
It  rises  to  the  waist  of  frightened  Hassan, 
Nay,  to  the  chin,  in  vain  he's  shouting  out, 
"  Stay,  goblin,  stay,  you're  surely  no  assassin!" 

The  books  are  gone,  all  swept  off  by  the  flood; 
He  splashes,  tumbles,  swims,  and  swimming  cla- 
mours, 
But  yet  the  laughing  goblin  at  his  toil 
Continues,  till  poor  Hassan  fainter  stammers : 

"  Stop,  stop ;  give  me  the  book.    I'm  drowning,  man; 
Stop,  or  you'll  kill  me.     Save  me,  prophet  sainted — 
Save  me,  Mohammed  " — in  his  ears  and  mouth 
The  cruel  water  rushed,  and  then  he  fainted. 


When  he  awoke,  within  the  baled  out  room 
Stood  Abou  Ali,  his  wrath  lord  and  master. 
Beating  him  with  a  palm^tick,  as  the  cause 
Of  all  this  desolation  and  disaster. 

"  Another  time,  you  blockhead,"  Ali  said, 
'*  Before  you  read  the  spell  that  starts  the  goblin, 
Learn  that  which  lays  him ;"  here  he  fell  again 
To  tbradiing  him,  with  energy  redoubling. 

TTien  stripped  him  of  his  turban,  gay  and  yellow, 
And  of  his  robe  and  sash,  without  remorse  or  pitj. 
And  by  the  shoulders  took  him,  and  with  kicks 
Dismissed  him,  howling,  firom  ihe  sacred  city. 


PROMOTERS  OF  COMPANIES. 

Not  many  months  ago,  T  was  doing  my  best 
to  obtain  employment  m  London.  "Beggars 
must  not  be  choosers,"  and  I  was  determined 
to  accept  any  appointment  I  could  get,  provided 
I  thou^t  myself  tolerably  competent  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  sitnation.  One  morning,  when 
looking  over  the  Times,  the  following  advertise- 
ment caught  my  eye : 

"TXTANTED,  for  a  first-class  Joint-Stock 

T  T  Company,    a    SECRET ARY.—Apply,    by 

letter,  stating  what  salaiy  is  expected,  and  giving 

references,  to  A.  L.,  109,  Little  Green-street,  E.C. ' 

Within  half  an  hour  of  mv  having  read  this, 
I  had  written  and  posted  a  letter  addressed  to 
"  A.  L.,"  and  had  told  that  personi^e  I  was  in 
want  of  exactly  snch  an  appointment  as  he  de- 
scribed in  his  advertisement ;  that,  as  regarded 
salary,  I  must  be  allowed  to  learn  what  duties 
were  expected  of  me  before  I  could  state  the 
amount  of  payment  I  should  require ;  that,  in 
any  case,  I  tnought  we  should  not  quarrel  about 
terms ;  lastly,  I  gave  the  names  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  London,  to  whom  I  could  refer  as 
regarded  my  character,  capabilities,  &o. ;  in  con- 
clusion, I  begged  to  know  the  name  of  the  "  first- 
class  Joint-stock  Company "  that  was  in  want 
of  a  secretary? 

To  my  surprise,  I  did  not  get  an  answer  for 
three  days,  and,  when  it  came,  the  letter  gave 
me  so  little  information  that  I  inclined  at  first 
to  have  nothing  more  to  say  either  to  ''A.  L." 
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or  his  secretaryship.  The  very  names  both  of 
"A.  L."  and  bis  "first-class  Joint-stoek  Com- 
pany" were  still  hidden  from  me,  the  writer 
merely  telling  me  tbat  the  company  in  want  of  a 
secretary  was  "  one  of  the  very  first  in  London," 
and  finishing  his  verv  short  communication  by 
asking  whether,  in  the  event  of  my  obtaining 
the  situation,  I  should  "be  prepared  to  lav 
down  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling? 

To  this,  I  replied  that,  as  hr  as  the  money 
was  concerned,  I  had  friends  who  were  ready  to 
advance  such  a  sum  on  my  account,  provided  the 
situation  I  obtained  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
give  me  an  income  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  a  year  in  a  respectable  public  com- 
pany. But  that  I  should  take  no  more  steps 
in  the  matter,  nor  would  I  answer  any  more 
letters,  unless  I  was  at  once  furnished  with  full 
particulars  of  the  proposed  secretaryship,  and 
was  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the  real  name 
of  "  A.  L.,"  and  witn  the  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  obtab  the  appointment  for  me. 

In  twentjr-four  hours  after  despatching  my 
letter,  I  received  a  long  official-looking  envdope, 
which  contained  a  letter  signed  by  "A.  L.," 
in  what  he  informed  me  was  his  real  name- 
Alfred  Long — and  also  the  printed  prospectus 
of  a  new  joint^toek  company,  of  which  more  pre- 
sently. Mr.  Alfred  Long  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  "  promoter"  of  this  proposed  company, 
but  that  "  to  bring  it  out"  he  required  the  sum 
of  £ve  hundred  pounds  for  advertising  and  other 
expenses;  and  that  if  I  or  my  friends  would 
advance  that  amount,  he  would  give  me  what 
he  called  "a  written  bond"  that  I  should  be 
anpoint^d  secretary  of  the  eompany,  at  a  sakry 
01  not  four  but  five  hundrea  a  year.  The 
printed  prospectus  was  magnificent.  The  com- 
pany was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  London 
with  gas  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  which  would 
— so  the  prosfjectus  said— at  once  and  for  ever 
crush  all  existing  gas  companies.  The  capital 
required  was  three  millions  sterling,  in  sixty 
thousand  shares  of  fifty  pounds  each,  one  pound 
per  share  to  be  paid  on  application ;.  and  the  in- 
terest the  company  would  pa^when  at  work,  could 
not  by  any  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
be  1^  than  fiftv  per  cent  per  annum,  while 
there  was  every  chance  of  its  increasing  in  a  few 
years  to  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  the  body  of  the  prospectus  were 
several  certificates  from  eminent  chemists  and 
others,  all  stating  that  this  peculiar  gas — I 
do  not  mention  its  particular  name — was  two 
hundred  per  cent  cheaper,  and  gave  a  hundred 
per  cent  stronger  light,  than  any  gas  now  in 
use,  and  that  its  adoption  by  any  town  could 
not  fail  to  prove  highly  remunerative  to  those 
who  furnished  it.  To  this  were  added  several 
columns  of  figures  proving — or  intending  to 
prove — ^that  whereas  tlie  gas  now  used  in  London 
cost  so  many  thousands  to  produce,  the  proposed 
kind  costing  so  much  less,  the  result  must  be  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  profit 
for  the  companv. 

In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent 
-—on  paper — than  this  scheme;  but,  as  I  re- 


marked when  answering  Mr.  Alfred  Long's 
letter,  I  questioned  very  much  whether  a  com- 
pany in  which  there  were  as  yet  neither  directors, 
solicitors,  bankers,  brokers,  nor  shareholders, 
was  exactly  the  thing  which  could  properly  be 
termed  "  a  first-class  Joint-stock  Company,"  and 
that,  although  I  wished  the  scheme  every  suc- 
cess, I  must  decline  having  anything  more  to  do 
with  it. 

Here  I  thought  the  whole  afiEair  would  end, 
and  that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Lon^  or  his  gas  company.  To  my  surprise,  I 
received  another  letter  by  return  of  post  from 
that  gentleman,  in  which  he  begged  I  would 
not,  for  my  own  sake,  be  rash  and  throw  aside 
the  chance  of  becoming  secretary  of  what 
would  no  doubt  some  day  be  one  of  the  very 
first  public  companies  in  London,  if  not  in  the 
world;  that  I  was  quite  mistaken  regarding 
there  being  no  board  of  directors  formed  for  the 
company,  because  he  had  some  of  the  very  "  first 
men  in  the  City"  ready  to  join  the  direction  at 
once;  but  that  there  were  several  preliminary 
expenses  to  be  incurred  before  the  publication 
of  the  whole  prospectus  could  take  place ;  that 
these  gentlemen  nad  given  him  their  names  in 
confidence,  but  that  so  soon  as  ever  he  could 
meet  certain  necessary  expenses,  the  whole 
affair  would  be  brought  out,  and  that  then  it 
would  be  too  late  to  apply  for  the  secretarvship, 
for  there  would  be  so  man^r  men  of  wealtn  and 
influence  seeking  the  situation,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  offer  it  to  me.  His  own 
capital  was  locked  up,  but  if  I  would  advance  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  at  once,  he  would 
take  my  bond  for  the  oalauce  of  three  hundred, 
to  be  paid  the  day  the  company  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  letter  was  well  written,  and  there  was 
a  cool  audacity  about  the  fellow  asking  me  to 
advance  this  amount  of  coin  on  a  scheme  so 
visionary,  that  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  see 
what  kind  or  manner  of  man  it  was  who  could 
believe  any  one,  idiot  enough  to  pay  money, 
with  so  very  remote  a  chance  of  ever — or  rather 
with  the  certainty  of  never— seeing  it  again.  I 
therefore  replied  to  his  letter  that  there  was,  no 
doubt,  some  truth  in  what  he  said  about  not 
throwing  away  the  chance  of  a  good  situation, 
but  that  before  I  could  take  any  steps  in  the 
affair,  I  must  have  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  Mr.  Alfred  Long;  that  he  had  only  to 
name  the  hour  and  place  when  he  would  meet 
me  in  the  City ;  and  1  would  be  sure  to  keep 
the  appointment. 

To  this  proportion  I  received  an  answer, 
saying  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Long,  was  very  un- 
well, out  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Adam,  would 
meet  me  the  following  day  at  noon,  at  a  certain 
tavern  in  Cheapside.  On  receipt  of  this  note,  I 
became  more  than  ever  determined  to  see  Mr. 
Long  himself.  I  therefore  replied  that  my  busi- 
ness was  with  Mr.  Long,  and  not  with  Mr. 
Adam  ;  that  if  the  former  were  unwell,  I  could 
wait  a  few  days ;  but  that  I  would  cease  all  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  unless  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days  I  saw  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Long. 
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The  letter  which  reached  me  by  return  of  post 
surprised  me  not  a  little,  althoagh  1  had  by  this 
time  conceived  very  high  notions  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Long's  boldness  in  finance.  His  epistle  was  long, 
and  took  a  very  round-about  way  of  coming  to  the 
point :  which  was  to  announce  that  he  had  been 
for  some  six  months  in  Whitecross-street  prison 
for  debt,  but  that  if  I  would  favour  him  with 
a  call,  he  had  no  doubt  that  matters  would 
be  explained  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  To 
Whitecross-street  prison  1  accordingly  went. 
On  my  inquiring  for  Mr.  Long,  a  corpulent 
clerical  looking  man,  aged  about  sixty,  and  with 
ihe  general  appearance  of  an  insolvent  arch- 
deacon, came  forward  to  greet  me.  He  did  not 
waste  time,  but  plunged  at  once  into  business, 
bringiDg  forth  piles  upon  piles  of  documents, 
both  written  ana  printed,  to  prove  that  the  new 
gas  scheme  was  beyond  all  doubt  "the  very 
best  thing"  that  had  been  brought  forward  by 
any  joint-stock  company  for  many  years,  and 
that  all  who  took  shares  would  be  certain  to 
make  their  fortunes.  He  told  me  a  long  story 
how  he  had  been  arrested  for  "a  mere  trifle ; 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  sir,"  and  how  he  hoped, 
with  a  portion  of  the  two  hundred  which  I  was 
to  advance,  to  set  himself  free,  and,  within  a 
week,  to  establish  the  "  first-class  Joint-stock 
Company,"  with  its  three  millions  of  capital.  To 
tliis  1  objected  that, under  present  circumstances, 
I  did  not  see  my  way  clearly  towards  advancing 
any  money,  and  that  before  doing  so  1  must 
consult  with  friends  who  would  no  doubt  object 
to  my  taking  any  steps  in  the  affair  until  1  nad 
some  knowledge  as  to  the  composition  of  the  fu- 
ture board  of  directors  of  the  great  ^as  company. 
This,  not  \eYy  unreasonable,  objection  Mr.  Long 
met  by  asserting  that  the  board  was  already 
filled  up,  and  that  "  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  City,  sir,"  were  only  waiting  for  him  to  say 
he  was  ready,  in  order  to  lend  their  names  at 
once  to  the  scheme.  I  sugge.sted  that  it  mi^bt 
be  better,  perhaps,  if  some  of  these  "  leading 
men  in  the  City"  were,  among  them,  to  advance 
the  two  hundred  pounds,  and  so  release  Mr. 
Long  from  prison,  as  well  as  set  the  proposed 
scheme  on  its  legs.  To  capitalists  like  them,  1 
urged,  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
amongst  them  would  be  a  mere  nothing,  whereas 
to  a  very  poor  man  like  me  it  would  oe  almost 
ruin.  But  Mr.  Lon^  did  not  see  things  in  that 
light.  He  said  1  did  not  understand  tnese  sort 
of  affairs,  that  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  ask 
these  leading  City  men  for  the  insignificant  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  that  1  was  decidedly 
standing  in  my  own  light  by  not  risking  so  little 
to  gain  so  much.  He  ended  by  saying,  if  1 
could  not  lay  my  hand  on  the  money  at  once, 
my  "acceptance  at  three  months"  would  do 
nearly  as  well,  for  he  could  get  it  discounted 
through  a  friend  of  his.  But  I  objected  that  1 
never  wrote  my  name  across  stamped  paper,  and 
upon  that  we  parted. 

Mr.  Alfred  Long  was  the  first  "promoter" 
with  whom  1  became  acquaint  ed,  and  he  was 
not  the  least  singular  man  1  have  met,  in  his 
notions  as  to  the  way  of  getting  up  a  "  first- 


class  Joint-stock  Company."  I  don't  think 
he  was  altogether  dishonest,  although  certainly 
not  the  sort  of  person  1  would  name  in  my 
will  as  trustee  for  my  widow  and  children. 
He  seemed  to  have  talked  and  written  himself 
into  a  belief  of  his  own  falsehoods,  and  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  as  easy  to 
deceive.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  more  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Long.  We  parted  good  enough 
friends,  though  he  warned  me  that  1  would  repent 
having  thrown  such  a  chance  away.  However, 
1  have  not  yet  seen  his  gas  company  advertised 
in  the  Times,  although  it  is  not  long  since  1 
thought  1  recognised,  under  different  initials, 
the  advertisement  that  a  secretary  for  a  "  first- 
class  Joint-stock  Company"  was  still  wanted. 

"  If  you  really  want  to  get  the  secretaryship 
of  a  public  company,"  said  a  friend  of  mine]^  who 
is  a  merchant  in  the  City,  "  I'll  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Hunter :  a  most  respectable  man,  who  is 
a  promoter  of  new  schemes.  He  is  sure  to 
have  something  on  hand  that  will  suit  you,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  he  can  come 
to  terms."  My  friend  was  himself  far  too 
honourable  a  man  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
those  who  were  otherwise,  so  I  thankfully 
accepted  his  offer,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Hunter:  whose  profession,  as  my  intro- 
ducer told  me,  was  that  of  a  "  promoter,"  but 
who  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from 
my  acquaintance  in  Whitecross-street.  Mr. 
Hunter  had  an  office  of  his  own.  It  is  true  the 
said  office — situated  in  a  dismal  dingy  court 
somewhere  behind  Austin  Friars — consisted  of 
only  one  room,  and  that  room  up  three  steep 
flights  of  stairs ;  nevertheless  it  icas  an  office, 
in  which  was  a  clerk — age,  I  should  say,  about 
fourteen  years — and  in  Doth  his  clerk  and  his 
office  Mr.  Hunter  seemed  to  take  great  pride. 
He  could  not  talk  on  any  subject  for  five  con- 
secutive minutes,  without  mentioning  either 
"my  clerk"  or  "my  office:"  though  he  ap- 
peared to  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  one,  and 
to  confine  himself  not  more  than  forty  minutes, 
during  the  whole  working  hours  of  the  day,  to 
the  otner. 

Although  Mr.  Hunter  was  by  profession  and 
calling  a  "promoter,"  I  don't  think  he  made 
much  oy  his  proposed  schemes.  One  of  three 
things  scented  always  to  happen  to  him: 
either  he  could  not  get  together  directors  enough 
to  bring  out  a  new  company ;  or  else  he  got  too 
many,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  some  without 
offending  them ;  or,  at  the  eleventh  hour  some 
other  person  got  hold  of  his  scheme,  and  brought 
it  out,  as  he  used  to  lament,  "  over  my  head, 
sir."  Thus,  the  idea  of  the  "  Anglican  Gallic 
and  German  Bank  (limited),"  had  originated 
with  this  unfortunate  gentleman.  He  it  was. 
who  worked  out  the  plan  for  months,  and  just 
as  he  had  got  a  board  of  good  men  together,  a 
treacherous  friend  saw  the  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  bank,  changed  its  name  to  the  "  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Saxon  Banking  Corporation 
(limited),"  got  a  board  of  directors,  solicitors, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  secretary,  together  in  a 
single  forenoon,  brought  out  the  affair  next  day 
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in  the  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  Morning  Post, 
Daily  News,  and  all  the  other  morniDg  papers, 
and  pocketed  a  thousand  pounds  by  way  of  what 
is  called  "  promotion  money."  Thus  poor  Mr. 
Hunter  was  left  with  his  fiasco  of  a  scheme,  and 
the  dubious  gratification  of  paying  for  the  printed 
prospectus. 

Wlien  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  his  greatest  trouble  used  to  be  his 
having,  not  too  little,  but  too  much,  money  at 
command.  He  was  the  first  and  only  man  I 
ever  knew  who  felt  annoyed  by  being  too 
wealthy.  He  used  to  complain  that  the  govern- 
ment of — I  really  forget  whether  it  was  Brazil, 
Peru,  or  the  Argentine  Republic  — a  South 
American  state — had  commissioned  him  to  pro- 
cure a  loan  of  eight  millions  sterling,  and  that 
after  he  had  negotiated  the  affair  and  got  it  all 
right,  they  wrote  to  say  they  only  wanted  five 
millions.  "What  to  do  with  the  other  three 
millions  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  used 
to  repeat  three  or  four  times  every  day.  It  was 
in  vain  1  suggested  th|t  a  few  thousands,  or 
even  a  few  hundreds,  might  be  carefully  em- 
ployed as  a  loan  to  himself  for  I  could  not  help 
seemg  that  poor  Mr.  Hunter's  means  were 
often  like  the  shares  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies which  he  promoted— limited.  Even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  postage-stamps  I  had  often  to 
help  him,  and  I  coula  not  but  be  cognisant 
— ^though  I  pretended  entire  ignorance  — of 
sundry  sulky  visitors  who  from  time  to  time 
called  at  the  office,  and  asked  whether  "  Mr. 
'Unter  was  a  going  to  settle  that  'ere  small  bill, 
or  whether  they  " — ^the  speakers'  employers,  I 
presume — "should  have  to  county  coiirt  him  ?" 

But,  with  all  this,  I  believe  Mr.  Hunter  to  be 
an  honest  and  honourable  man.  My  own  busi- 
ness with  him  was  confined  to  procuring  him 
the  names  of  four  "  good  City  men  "  as  directors 
for  the  board  of  a  joint-stock  company  he  was 
then  forming;  and  my  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  was  to  be,  that  if  it  were  brought  out  I 
was  to  get  the  secretaryship.  The  company  was 
not  brought  out,  and  therefore  I  did  not  get  the 
secretaryship.  In  less  than  a  week  I  had  the 
names  of  "four  good  City  men,"  who  were 
willing  to  join  the  company  as  directors,  pro- 
vided the  rest  of  the  board  was  composed  ot  re- 
spectable men.  These  Mr.  Hunter  iiad  to  find, 
but  he  never  managed  to  find  them.  Somehow 
or  other,  no  sooner  did  he  get  four  gentlemen 
to  consent  to  come  upon  his  board,  than  three 
of  them  discovered  that  the  fourth  was  "  worth 
nothing,  a  mere  man  of  straw,"  and  so  they  at 
once  resigned,  and  joined  some  rival  scheme. 
These  were  the  days — ^not  long  ago— when  every 
morning's  paper  was  certain  to  bring  forth  some 
new  prospectus  of  a  Joint-stock  Bank,  or  a 
Finance  and  Credit  Association.  Poor  Mr. 
Hunter  felt  that,  wliile  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing all  around  him,  he,  the  horse,  was  starv- 
ing. However,  he  never  lost  courage  or  hope. 
Every  morning  when  I  visited  his  office  he  had 
some  new  combination  by  which  he  was  cer- 
tain to  have  "a  first-rate  board  formed  before 
Saturday ;"  but  week  after  week  passed  by  and 


nothing  came  of  it,  and  to  this  da}[  I  believe 
he  is  working  hard  to  bring  out  his  scheme.- 
Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  Mr.  Hunter 
would  have  small  windfalls  in  the  way  of  cash, 
or,  at  any  rate,  would  receive — I  don't  know 
whence,  or  from  whom — small  sums  of  money, 
which  he  would  parade  ostentatiously.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  always  insist  upon  repaying 
me  any  money  I  had  expended  for  postage- 
stamps,  bitter  beer,  luncheons,  or  such  like:  of 
all  ot  which  he  kept  a  very  rigid  account,  and, 
indeed,  I  believe  I  am  his  debtor  to  the  amount 
of  sevenpence.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Hunter  does 
not  prosper.  I  wish  him  every  success  in  life, 
but  fear  his  means  are  not  increasing.  How- 
ever, I  met  him  a  very  few  days  Bp)  in  the  City, 
when  he  told  me  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  bringing 
out  a  new  scheme,  so  great,  ana  with  so  large  a 
capital,  that  the  bare  recital  of  the  project  took 
my  breath  away.  The  promoter's  fees  alone 
would  amount— ^o  Mr.  Hunter  said— to  upwards 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the  sole  promoter 
of  the  concern  was  Mr.  Himter.  But  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  prospectus  advertised  in  the 
Times,  and  as  the  information  was  given  me  in 
confidence,  I  must  not  allude  to  it  further. 

The  next  practitioner  in  the  promoter  line 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  quite  a  different  kind  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Long,  and  from  Mr.  Hunter  too. 

Mr.  Hardy — for  that  was  his  name — had  in 
appearance  the  combined  characteristics  of  the 
guardsman  and  the  stockbroker.  His  hat,  shirt 
collar,  scarf,  pin,  coat,  trousers,  boots,  and  um- 
brella, were  undeniably  and  unmistakably  West- 
endish;  his  moustache,  whiskers,  and  gloves 
would  have  passed  muster  in  the  Household 
Brigade,  or  at  Aldershot.  Yet  he  had  about 
him,  habits  and  customs  which  savoured  strongly 
of  Capel-conrt.  Thus,  when  once  he  was  in  the 
City,  his  umbrella  was  laid  aside  in  his  office,  his 
gloves  were  taken  off  and  crushed  up  tosether 
in  one  hand,  he  did  not  walk,  but  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  and  in'  the  hand  which  did  not 
hold  the  gloves,  there  were  always  three  or  four 
papers :  one  of  which  was  certain  to  be  a  crossed 
cheque  for  a  large  amount — nothing  under  three 
figures  at  least.  And  yet  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  a 
stockbroker,  or  a  stoctjobber,  or  a  solicitor,  or 
a  merchant,  or  an  accountant;  he  was  simply 
and  solely  a  promoter.  £Us  offices  consisted  of 
two  light  airy  convenient  rooms,  for  which  he 
must  have  paid  a  rent  of  at  least  two  hundred 
a  year.  Tney  were  handsomely  furnished  and 
well  warmed.  In  the  outer  room,  were  two 
clerks— a  young  man  and  a  boy ;  in  the  inner 
apartment  Mr.  Hardy  was  always— -when  not 
engaged  in  running  about  the  City  with  a 
crossed  chec^ue  in  his  hand— closeted  with 
some  mystenous  personage.  The  first  time  I 
saw  Mr.  Hardy  was  in  this  wise.  I  had  written 
to  him,  enclosing  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
a  mutual  friend,  asking  on  what  day,  and  at 
what  hour,  I  might  call  upon  him  to  speak  on 
a  matter  of  business.  The  answer  was,  that  if 
I  called  the  next  day  but  one,  "  at  two  o'clock 
precisely,"  Mr.  Hardy  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 
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At  five  minutes  before  the  hour,  I  was  at  bis 
office,  and  sent  in  my  card,  through  the  clerk, 
who  came  back  into  the  outer  room,  saying, 
Mr.  Hardy  was  particularly  engaged,  but  would 
see  me  in  five  minutes.  1  waited  nearly  lialf  an 
hour,  when  the  bell  summoned  the  clerk,  who 
returned  and  ushered  me  into  the  sanctum  of 
the  great  promoter.  The  latter  greeted  me  with, 
"  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  onfy  give  you  ten 
minutes,  as  I  have  three  special  meetinn;8  to 
attend  before  five  o'clock."  He  made  notes  of 
what  1  had  to  say,  at  the  same  time  eating  his 
luncheon  of  biscuits  and  sherry,  of  which  he 
asked  me  to  partake.  Before  the  ten  minutes 
were  half  over,  he  had  appointed  another  inter- 
view for  me,  and  had  politely  bowed  me  out. 
Almost  as  soon  as  1  got  into  the  street,  1  saw  him 
rushing  across,  his  gloves  crumpled  up  in  one 
hand,  and  several  papers  (one  of  which,  i  believe, 
was  a  clieque)  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  a  prosperous  man,  but  how 
he  ever  got  through  any  real  business  by  hurry- 
ing and  rushing  about  the  City,  was  always 
matter  of  wonder  to  me.  And  yet,  he  must  have 
found  the  profession  of  promoter,  lucrative,  else 
how  could  the  office-rent,  the  clerks'  sahiries,  and 
his  own  dress  be  paid  for?  Or,  whence  could 
the  crossed  cheques  have  come  ?  He  showed  me 
from  time  to  time— always  in  strict  confidence 
— two  or  three  of  his  different  schemes ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that — unlike  the  proposed  pro- 
spectuses of  poor  Mr.  Hunter — sooner  or  later, 
toese  invariaoly  appeared  in  the  advertising  co- 
lumns of  the  limes.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Daily 
News.  These  advertisements  alone  must  have 
cost  him  a  fortune,  though,  I  presume,  that 
when  a  company  "came  out,"  tiie  amount  he 
had  expendea  was  repaid  him.  On  one  occasion, 
I  was  sitting  with  him  in  his  inner  room,  when 
the  elder  of  his  two  clerks  asked  for  a  cheque 
for  the  advertising  of  the  "  Columbian  Bankmg 
Corporation :"  a  new  scheme,  of  which  the  im- 
mensely long  prospectus  had  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  all  the  morning  papers  of  that  day. 
''How  much  does  it  come  to?"  asked  Idx. 
Hardy.  "  Four,  six,  one,  and  fifteen,  sir," 
answered  the  clerk.  **  Write  it  out  and  bring 
it  me  to  sign,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  taking  his 
cheque-book  out  of  a  drawer,  and  tossing  it 
over  to  the  clerk.  In  five  minutes  the  clerk 
came  back  with  a  cheque  filled  in  for  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings, 
which  his  master  signed,  still  continuing  his 
conversation  with  me,  and  with  far  less  care 
than  I  should  have  bestowed  on  the  signing  of 
a  cheoue  for  five  pounds.  I  asked  Mr.  H^dy 
— for  oy  this  time  I  knew  him  better — whether 
all  that  sum  was  for  the  advertising  of  one 
single  scheme  ?  He  replied  that  it  was,  and  for 
one  single  day,  too.  That  before  a  company  was 
brought  out,  or  rather  before  the  distribution  of 
its  shares  took  place,  between  two  and  tliree  thou- 
sand pounds  were  generally  expended  in  adver- 
tisements, which  simply  published  the  names  of 
the  directors  and  the  prospectus  of  the  scheme. 
That  if  the  proposed  company  does  not  "  take" 
with  the  puolic,  or  if  the  shares  are  not  all  ap- 


])lied  for,  and  if— in  the  hmguage  of  the  City — 
"  the  scheme  won't  float,"  all  the  expenses  that 
have  been  incurred  fall  upon  the  promoter,  who 
is,  consequently,  oft«n  a  considerable  loser  by 
an  affair  of  the  kind.  The  profession  of  pro- 
moter is,  however,  something  like  the  Afncan 
slave  trade,  in  which  those  who  engage  in  the  bu- 
siness can  afford  to  lose  three  or  four  cargoes,  pro- 
vided one  in  every  four  succeeds  in  getting  safe 
to  Havannah,  so  great  is  the  profit  upon  a  ship- 
load of  negroes  that  arrives  safe  at  its  destina- 
tion. Moreover,  an  experienced  promoter  takea 
care,  ae  a  general  rule,  not  to  bring  forward  a 
joint-stock  company  unless  he  is  pretty  sme 
that  the  shares  will  be  taken  up. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  promoter  is  some- 
times mistaken,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  or 
other,  neither  the  public  nor  the  Stock  Exchange 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  an  undertaking 
which  promises  well  for  those  who  join  it ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  bubbles  and  swindles 
often  find  favour  with  the  multitude,  and  are 
quoted  at  a  premium,  even  before  tlie  shares 
are  allotted.  Much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  names  of  the  directors  who  form  the 
board.  If  these  are  "good  City  men,"  men 
known  to  be  wealthy,  or  belonging  to  wealthy 
firms— or  if  even  three  or  four  of  them  be  so  re- 
puted— almost  any  scheme  will  "float"  well : 
which  means,  that  its  shares  will  be  readily  applied 
for,  and  quickly  bought  up,  by  the  public.  It 
is  not,  however,  those  companies  which  come 
out  at  the  highest  premiums  that  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  or  safest  iuvestmeuts 
for  money.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  those 
which,  for  a  time,  command  little  or  no  pre- 
mium, have  often  the  best  boards  of  direction, 
and  are  the  safest  in  the  long  run.  Between 
the  period  when  a  new  joint-stock  company  is 
first  advertised,  and  the  day  when  no  more 
applications  for  shares  are  received,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  often  do  their  beet  to 
run  up  the  scrip  by  fictitious  buying  and 
selUng — "rigging  the  market,"  as  it  is  called 
—of  the  future  shares,  by  means  of  two  or 
three  stockbrokers,  who  act  upon  orders,  and 
create  a  demand  for  the  new  stock.  Thus,  if 
the  "Columbian  Banking  Corporation"  pro- 
spectus appeared  in  the  aavertismg  columns  of 
the  Times  for  the  first  time  on  Mondav  morning, 
it  is  TciT  likely  that  the  shares  would  be  quoted 
in  the  City  articles  of  the  evening  papers  as 
being  at  two-three-quarters  to  two-seven-eighths 
premium.  In  other  words,  any  one  who  had  any 
shares  of  the  said  "  Columbian  Bank"  allotted  to 
liim,  might  sell  them — or  rather  mifs^ht  sell  even 
the  promise  of  them — at  a  premium  of  two 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  to  two  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.  Now,  as  the  de- 
posit that  has  to  be  paid  upon  each  share  be- 
tore  application,  is  only  one  pound,  the  outside 
public  reason  with  themselves  that  the  specula- 
tion cannot  be  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
— so  they  think— to  lose  the  one  pound  deposit, 
whereas  they  have  a  good  chance  of  winning 
nearly  three  pounds  on  each  share.  The  theory 
of  this  isgooa,  but  the  practice  often  otherwise. 
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The  scheme  may  be  an  excellent  one,  the 
directors  may  be  all  "good  City  men,"  and  yet 
tbe  shareholders  may  take  fright,  and  themselves 
ruin  their  own  prospects,  iFor,  when  they  no 
longer  see  the  scheme  in  which  they  have  taken 
shares,  qaoted  at  a  premium — a  premium  which 
their  own  common  sense  should  tell  them  must 
be,  more  or  less,  a  sham — they  at  once  rush  to 
sell  their  shares,  and  thus  themselves  depreciate 
their  own  property.  If  the  public  would 
exercise  judgment  before  they  buy  shares,  and 
patience  after  their  purchases  are  made,  they 
would  do  much  better  than  by  taking  alarm  at 
the  first  dopreciation  that  happens  to  the  stock 
in  which  they  have  invested.  So  doing,  they 
help,  as  it  were,  to  bum  down  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  in  effecting  their  own  ruin. 

CAPTAIN  BLUENOSE. 

"  Gkeat  news,  glorious  news !  Victory !  The 
Danes  are  falling  back!  Flensburg  has  been 
taken.  Flensburg  has  hoisted  the  German  co- 
lours. Hoch  liebe  Deutschland  1"  bawled  a 
hundred  voices  at  once,  and  the  bells  in  the 
church  tower  rang  out  their  merriest  peal,  while 
the  little  village  was  decked  with  ribands  and 
boughs  and  flowers,  as  gaily  as  for  a  fair.  There 
were  crowds  in  the  strs^glmg  street;  and,  from 
the  open  windows  of  most  of  the  houses,  hung 
out  the  gaudy  German  flag,  the  tricolor  of  the 
Fatherland.  Young  and  old  wore  cockades 
and  rosettes  of  the  national  colours,  and  had 
joyous  faces  and  busy  tongues.  For  the  village 
of  Steerup,  on  the  direct  road  from  the  strong 
fortress  of  Flensburg  to  the  little  harbour  of 
Kappel,  is  a  village  m  which  the  Germans  out- 
number the  Danes  in  a  proportion  of  at  least 
three  to  one. 

"May  Nip  and  Nock  throttle  the  noisy  swine!" 
growled  the  old  man  who  walked  by  my  side, 
and  who,  like  myself,  found  his  progress  so 
much  impeded  by  the  gesticulating  groups  in 
front  of  every  beer-liouse  and  tavern,  that  his 
usual  swinging  stride  was  reduced  to  a  slow  step. 
''Let  us  turn  up  this  lane  to  the  left,  Mr. 
Harrf,  and  ffet  clear  of  the  traitorous  crew. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  Dane.  If  I  had  but  a 
couple  of  guns  charged  with  grape—" 

''  Halloa,  Captain  Bluenose !  you  seem  out  of 
sorts !  Learn  to  change  with  the  times,  old 
sailor;  cast  your  Danisn  skin,  as  the  snakes 
do  in  summer,  and  come  forth  in  sprucer  guise 
as  a  true  patriot  and  a  Schleswiger.  Here  is  a 
pot  of  the  best  beer  Rostock  ever  brewed,  in 
which  to  drink  the  freedom  of  Bchleswig-Hol- 
stein,"  broke  in  a  half-tipsy  German,  advancing 
towards  my  guide,  and  nolding  out  a  tankara 
invitingly,  while  his  companions  set  up  a  jeer- 
ing laugh;  for  they  knew  the  old  "skipper's" 
Danish  sentiments  too  well  to  doubt  the  recep- 
tion which  such  a  proffer  would  meet  with  from 
him.  Indeed,  a  scuffle  seemed  more  than  pro- 
bable, when^a  sudden  shout  of  "Here  they 
are :  here  they  come !"  and  a  rush  on  the  part 
of  the  throng  to  some  safe  place — ^such  as  the 


gateways  of  yards,  or  the  mouths  of  lanes  and 
alleys — cut  short  the  threateued  quarrel,  and  my 
curiosity  kept  me  in  the  village  street,  while  the 
old  man,  mutterin|2;  curses  on  the  mutineers, 
remained  at  my  side.  We  heard  the  roU  of 
drums  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  marching  men, 
and  strained  our  eyes  towards  the  Flensburg 
road,  whence  a  cloud  of  dust  began  slowly 
to  whirl  along  before  the  light  summer  breeze. 
What  we  were  about  to  see  was  no  doubtful 
spectacle.  The  Danish  troops,  beaten  back  at 
ail  points  by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers, 
were  retreating  towards  the  islands,  and  a 
column  of  infantry  waste  pass  through  Steerup ; 
the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  baggage,  with  tne 
bulk  of  the  army,  bein^  sent  along  the  broader 
causeway  that  traverses  Uollebul.  The  Prussians 
and  the  msurrectionary  armv  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners  had  alreadv  occupied  the  principal  towns 
of  the  duchy,  and  the  Isle  of  Alsen  was  spoken  of 
as  the  probable  refuge  of  the  overmatched  Danes. 

On  they  came,  marching  re^ularlv  enough, 
and  preserving  a  martial  aspect ;  out,  for  all  that, 
the  sight  was  a  melancholy  one.  There  was  a 
gloomy  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  beaten 
soldiers,  but  it  varied  much.  Some  looked  sul- 
lenly dowmwards,  as  if  unwilling  to  catch  the 
eye  of  any  spectator  of  their  disaster,  others 
stared  defiantly  at  the  unsympathising  faces  of 
the  bvstanders,  and  a  few  preserved  a  bright 
bold  look,  as  of  men  who  had  done  their  best, 
and  who  had  only  succumbed  to  odds  that  no 
courage  could  cope  with.  Many  were  wounded, 
having  a  bloody  nandkerchief  tied  around  their 
brows,  or  wearing  an  arm  in  a  sling,  and  some 
were  footsore,  or  lamed  bv  slight  gun-shot 
hurts,  and  had  to  limp  painfully  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest.  The  drums  beat,  and  the  colours 
fluttered;  but  there  was  a  funereal  sadness 
about  the  pageant ;  and,  by  the  dark  looks  of 
the  Danes,  I  could  see  that  they  knew  they  were 
passing  through  a  crowd  of  ill-wishers. 

Still,  if  no  cheer,  no  friendly  word,  greeted 
the  retiring  troops,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no 
actued  insult  was  offered  to  them.  Not  a 
villager  spoke  above  breath.  Indeed,  the  men  kept 
back,  though  the  women  pressed  forward  as  if  to 
show  the  breast-knots  ana  fluttering  streamers  of 
the  German  colours,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
rosettes,  that  they  wore.  The  bells  in  the  church 
tower  had  ceased  their  clangour ;  but,  of  course, 
the  flags  still  flaunted  from  roof,  and  spire,  and 
casement,  and  wherever  the  Danes  cast  tneu:  eyes 
they  were  met  by  signs  of  mute  hostility.  The 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  temper  of  their 
chiefs,  were  such  as  surprised  me.  Without  a 
threat,  or  a  menacing  gesture,  they  pushed 
steadily  on;  though  once  I  saw  a  tall  officer, 
whose  arm  was  in  a  sling  and  bandaged,  look 
up  at  the  gaudy  banner,  red,  black,  and  gold, 
that  flapped  on  the  church  tower,  and  clutch 
his  drawn  sword  the  tighter  with  his  uninjured 
hand,  as  he  bent  his  head  and  strode  on.  And, 
when  the  Danish  rear-guard  was  passmg  the  last 
TiODses  of  Steerup,  the  bells  struck  up  the  joy- 
peal  again,  while  the  people  raised  an  insulting 
shout  of: 
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"Run,  Danes,  or  Prussians  will  catch  you! 
Scldeswig-Holstein  .  glaube !  *'  And,  at  that 
taunt,  a  dozen  soldiers  feced-about,  and  ordered 
arms,  as  if  to  fire ;  but  an  officer  hurried  back ; 
the  muskets  were  shouldered  again,  and  the 
faint  sound  of  the  Danish  drum  soon  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  said  Captain  Blueuose, 
with  an  extra  hoarseness  in  his  deep  strong 
voice ;  and  home  we  went.  The  home  whither 
I,  an  English  lad  of  seventeen,  and  mv  surly 
guide,  were  wending  our  way  under  the  load 
of  rods,  and  leaping -poles,  and  creels  well 
filled  with  pike  and  perch,  was  Fladswast,  a 
village  lying  north  of  Steerup,  and  nearer  to  the 
fens  and  the  coast.  If  Steerup  was  chiefly 
German  (though  there  were  Danish  families  too, 
sitting,  with  sad  hearts,  in  back  rooms,  and 
tmng  to  shut  out  the  clamour  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country),  Fladswast  was  as  Scandina- 
vian as  Harold  Harfager.  Quite  nine  houses 
out  of  ten  were  inhabited  bv  people  of  the  pure 
Danish  stock;  many  of  them  natives  of  the 
isles,  or  North  Jutland.  But  the  most  thorough 
Dane,  in  heart  and  soul,  that  dwelt  in  Fladswast, 
was  certainly  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
in  all  matters  of  boating,  fishing,  and  fowling. 
Captain  Bluenose. 

This  old  man's  real  name  was  Peter  Voss. 
He  was  a  Laaland  man.  He  had  served,  1 
think,  as  a  ''  powder  monkey,"  but  at  any  rate 
as  a  boy,  on  board  one  of  the  Danish  frigates  in 
the  Copenhagen  sea-fight  of  1807.  An  unlucky 
shot  from  some  English  ship  had  fired  the  Dane's 
magazine,  doing  dreadful  mischief,  and  blowing 
poor  little  Petcr,^  as  he  phrased  it,  "like  a 
feather"  up  the  hatchway.  The  child  was  not 
maimed  nor  blinded ;  but  a  (quantity  of  the  loose 
gunpowder  was  blown  into  his  face,  and  disfigured 
him  for  life,  producing  the  effect  of  a  ghastly 
and  indelible  tattooing.  Hence,  Peter  Toss  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  Bluenose,  which  stuck 
to  him  to  the  last.  He  had  been  man-of- 
war's-man,  smuggler,  boatswain  of  an  India- 
man,  a  Singapore  pilot,  mate  of  an  opium  clipper, 
and  what  not.  At  last  he  had  come  back,  well 
to  do,  from  the  far  East ;  had  married  the  heiress 
of  a  small  Schleswiff  farmer,  and  succeeded  in 
rig[ht  of  his  wife  to  the  farm.  But  he  had  never 
quite  divorced  himself  from  the  blue  water  on 
which  his  best  vears  had  been  spent.  He  was 
still  master  and  owner  of  a  tidy  sloop,  lying  at 
Kappel,  and  made  many  a  profitable  cruise,  sell- 
ing grain  and  bullocks  among  the  islands,  and 
bringing  back  eider-down,  salt  fish,  wool,  and 
Norway  spars.  Hence  he  was  always  called 
Schipper  Blauness,  a  name  which  I  Anglicised 
into  Captain  Bluenose,  much  to  its  owner's 
satisfaction. 

For  the  tough  old  seaman  bore  no  grudge  to 
the  Britons  for  his  own  share  of  the  defeat  which 
"Nelson  and  the  North"  inflicted  on  Prince 
Frederick's  fleet.  If  we  English  had  not  seized 
the  ships,  he  was  wont  to  say,  the  French  would, 
and  he  was  rather  proud,  than  otherwise,  of  the 
manly  resistance  which  had  been  offered  to  so 
migiity  a  neighbour.  And  he  had  served  on  board 


an  Eaglish  man-of-war,  where  he  had  learned  to 
speak  our  tongue  very  intelligibly,  and  had  a 
curious  sort  of  liking  for  whatever  bore  the  Eng- 
lish name.  Hence,  no  doubt,  }^  fancy  for  me, 
a  pupil,  as  I  was  then,  of  Mr.  Blenck,  the  pastor 
of  Fladswast,  a  great  classical  scholar  and  accom- 
plished linguist,  as  are  many  persons  in  North 
Europe,  whose  humble  life  is  passed  within 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  a  Lutheran  manse. 
Mr.  Blenck's  stipend  was  small,  since  though 
his  glebe  was  large,  he  did  not  farm  it  as  skilfuSy 
as  some  of  the  Danish  clergy,  than  whom,  in 
their  old-fashioned  way,  there  are  no  better 
farmers,  and  he  added  to  .it  by  taking  pupils. 
Three  montlis  before,  there  had  been  three  Eng- 
Hsh  youths  under  the  pastor*s  roof.  But  the 
others  liad  been  recalled,  as  soon  as  the  revo- 
lutionary disturbances  broke  out  throughout 
Western  Europe,  their  parents  fearing  they 
might  come  to  harm  among  the  wars  and  riots 
that  prevailed.  I,  then,  was  the  only  pupil  left, 
and  as  I  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  was  glad  to 
make  an  ally  of  Captain  Bluenose,  the  best 
fowler  and  fisher  in  that  village  of  fowlers  and 
fishers,  and  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  country 
under  his  guidance.  The  skipper  was  well  off; 
he  could  indulge  himself  with  a  holiday  twice  a 
week,  without  much  detriment  to  his  affairs,  and 
it  was  wonderful  what  havoc  among  birds  and 
fish  his  lines  and  nets,  his  guns  and  decoys, 
contrived  to  make. 

At  Yoss's  farm  I  was  always  a  welcome 
priest.  His  wife  was  dead,  but  he  was  not  alone 
in  the  world,  for  besides  Han  Voss,  his  son,  he 
had  a  daughter,  Lilien.  Han  was  about  my  own 
age,  a  handsome,  dreamy-eyed  boy,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  a  slow  intellect,  a  direct  contsast  to 
his  fierce  old  father ;  who  was  fiery  by  nature, 
though  he  had  a  peculiar  power  of  concealing 
his  emotions  beneath  an  exterior  as  rigid  as 
that  of  a  mask.  Lilien  was  a  lovely  little 
creature  of  nine  or  ten,  with  hair  like  rippled 
gold,  the  brightest  face,  the  bluest  eyes,  and  the 
tight  step  of  a  fairy.  Indeed,  one  might  have 
taken  the  girl  for  a  fairy,  her  cleverness  and 
grace  being  something  surprising  at  her  years; 
while  there  was  a  delicacy  about  her  appearance 
that  almost  tallied  with  the  description  of  the 
Jutland  elves.  Both  of  old  Peter's  children 
loved  him  dearly,  and  a  kind  father  he  was  to 
them,  much  as  Han's  lack  of  the  old  Norse 
shrewdness  sometimes  tried  his  temper;  but 
Lilien  was  his  idol.  He  would  spend  hours  in 
carving  dolls  for  her  with  his  clasp  knife  and  a 
bit  of  alder  wood,  and  in  dressii^  these  dolls 
with  scraps  of  bright-coloured  rag,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  strange  nations  he  had  seen  in  far- 
off  climes.  He  was  never  weary  of  telling  her 
endless  stories  of  China,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Spanish  Main,  to  which  Lilien, 
on  her  part,  would  listen  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. 1  won  the  little  lady's  favour  by  relating 
to  her  some  of  the  wonders  of  English  civili- 
sation, and  by  describing  to  her  the  railways, 
the  steamers,  the  crowded  shipping  in  the 
Thames,  the  roar,  and  rush,  and  surge  of  human 
life  to  be  witnessed  in  London.    To  all  these 
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things  Lille  Lilien — or  Little  Lilj,  as  I  generally 
called  her — would  listen  with  her  grave  blue 
eyes  fixed  almost  wistfully  upon  my  face,  ever 
and  anon  looking  inquiringly  round  at  her  fatlier 
as  if  to  ask — "  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  And  when  the 
old  man  nodded  assent,  the  child  would  nestle 
close  to  roe^  and  look  steadily  up  in  my  face  as 
she  drank  in  every  word.  1  could  talk  to  her 
in  English,  but  poor  Han  never  picked  up  more 
than  a  few  sentences  of  our  language,  tnen,  as 
now,  very  common  in  Denmark. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  my  simple 
friends  since  the  msurrection  in  the  duchies,  and 
the  entry  of  the  German  troops.  Most  of  the 
Eladswast  people,  being  Danes, were  true  to  King 
Erederick ;  but  their  loyalty  did  not  prompt  them 
to  any  act  likely  to  occasion  the  burning  of  their 
homesteads  or  the  pillage  of  their  bams.  They 
drank  the  king's  health,  and  wished  all  manner 
of  ill  to  the  invaders,  but  it  was  known  that 
Captain  Bluenose  had  vainly  used  his  influence 
to  raise  a  band  of  partisan  soldiery  to  harass 
the  German  outposts.  The  other  farmers  hung 
back  from  any  rash  demonstration  of  patriotism, 
pointing  out,  not  without  much  show  of  reason, 
now  hopeless  would  be  a  guerilla  struggle  in 
such  a  country. 

Thus  it  came  about,  as  the  German  triumph 
over  the  Danes  grew  daily  more  assured,  the 
old  mariner  became  more  and  more  silent  and 
morose,  and  spent  hours  in  gloomy  and  bitter 
thoughtfulness.  Han,  wiio  admired  his  father, 
and  accepted  every  opinion  of  his  without 
question  or  comment,  once  timidly  offered  to 
enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Danish  army,  and 
got  a  grim  smile  of  approval  for  bis  pains.  But 
old  Peter  would  not  a^ree  to  the  proposal. 

"Thou  art  so  calf-headed,  lad,  that  thou 
wouldst  get  thy  simple  brains  knocked  out  in 
the  first  skirmish,"  said  Peter,"  with  rough 
kindliness;  "Sveyn  Dumfka,  that  the  Swedes 
made  a  ballad  about,  was  not  slower-witted  than 
mj  Ban,  though  I  know  my  son's  heart  is  in 
the  righiplace.    Til  not  part  with  thee." 

But  Han,  too,  fell  to  thinking  to  an  un- 
accustomed extent,  and  I  have  seen  his  eye 
kindle,  and  his  cheek  flush,  many  a  time  when  1 
▼as  sitting  in  the  great  kitchen,  or  the  Sunday 
parlour  at  the  farm,  chatting  with  the  skipper, 
or  coaxing  Lily  to  sing  some  old  Danish  song 
of  Trolls,  and  Mermaidens,  and  gallant  sea- 
rovers,  in  the  quaint  language  that  came  near  to 
the  Icelandic  itself.  Even  Lilien  was  more 
solemn  than  before,  and  often  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  **  think  the  Trolls  would  come  to  the  help 
of  Denmark.*'  But  when  I  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  such  fairy  ^auxiliaries,  Lille  Lilien's 
look  changed  to  one  of  offended  dignity,  and 
she  rebuked  me  for  ridiculing  the  TroUs. 
However,  neither  champion  nor  fairy  appeared 
able  or  willing  .to  do  much  for  royal  rule 
in  Scbleswig,  since  German  soldiers  and  volun- 
teers overran  the  country  unmolested,  and 
the  entire  German  population  made  common 
cause  with  the  invader.  Still  the  Danish  force 
in  the  island  of  AJsen,  secured  by  the  sea 
(Denmark's  best  friend),  and  backed  by  several 


armed  vessels,  held  out  firmly,  and  the  marshy 
country  between  Flensburg  and  the  Baltic  was 
still  patrolled  by  Danbh  horse.  A  camp  had 
been  formed  at  a  place  called  Plaxbye,  on  a 
swampy  tongue  of  land  nearly  opposite  to  the 
island,  and  in  this  camp  were  quartered  the 
Danish  cavalry  and  one  or  two  oattaUons  of 
foot,  guarding  a  quantity  of  stores  and  material 
of  war,  which  it  had  not  been  found  convenient 
to  remove  by  sea.  This  camp,  smaU  as  it  was, 
was  still  an  eyesore  to  the  Germans,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  instantly  ass^ed,  had  it  not 
been  very  difficult  of  access.  The  main  road  to 
Elaxbye  was  indeed  circuitous,  and  in  more  than 
one  place  was  commanded  by  earthworks  still  in 
Danish  keeping,  while  pontoons  would  be  needed 
for  the  passage  of  streams  and  creeks,  the 
bridges  over  which  had  been  blown  up.  So 
FlaxDye  was  left  undisturbed  for  a  little  time. 

M,  Blenck,  my  worthy  tutor,  who  would,  I 
believe,  have  taught  Greek  without  tripping 
over  a  tense  or  a  particle,  while  Nero  was 
burning  Rome  about  his  ears,  expressed  his 
mild  concern  that  I  should  have  grown  so  inat- 
tentive and  unpunctual  in  my  studies.  But  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  it.  Boy  as  I 
was,  the  deep  thrill  that  pervaded  the  popular 
heart  reached  mine  and  made  it  quiver  with 
sympathy  for  the  shame,  the  sorrow,  the  despe- 
rate hopes,  of  those  about  me.  Every  day 
brought  some  fresh  rumour:  now  that  a  Swedish 
army  was  landing;  now  that  England  was 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  now  that  all  Danes  were 
to  be  driven  from  house  and  home,  and  banished. 
But  nothing  of  much  moment  occurred,  until 
the  roll  of  the  Prussian  drums  was  heard  in 
Eladswast  one  fine  afternoon,  and  I  dropped  my 
Herodotus  and  Lexicon,  and,  snatching  my  hat, 
ran  out  of  the  manse,  deaf  to  my  tutor's  up- 
braidiugs. 

In  the  little  market-place,  under  the  cool 
lime-trees,  almost  all  the  population  of  the 
village  had  collected,  while  the  troops  had  been 
halted  on  the  paved  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  I  instantly  guessed  that  some  mischief 
was  meant.  Had  it  been  designed  merely  to 
disarm  the  people  and  dismiss  the  Amtmaiin, 
as  had  been  aone  elsewhere,  a  tithe  of  the  force 
present  would  have  sufficed.  But  as  it  was,  my 
eye  ranged  hastily  over  a  battab'on  of  Prussian 
infantry,  a  company  of  Jagers,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  riflemen  belonging  to  the  half-disci- 
plined Free  Corps,  escorted  by  some  cavalry 
and  four  guns.  Of  the  cavalry  about  forty,  or 
half  a  troop,  were  lancers,  and  I  counted 
seventy-nine  hussars.  The  advance  of  this  im- 
posing force  augured  ill  for  the  security  of  the 
few  Danes  left  on  the  mainland,  and  this  thought 
struck  others,  for  I  heard  the  word, 

"Elaxbye!  Elaxbye!"  muttered  all  around 
me. 

Brigadier  Hahn,  who  commanded  the  column, 
came  forward  at  the  head  of  the  little  knot  of 
officers  that  formed  his  staff,  and  ordered 
silence,  reining  in  his  horse  and  holding  up  his 
sword  to  indicate  that  a  speech  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.   There  was  a  deaa  hush ;  ail  were  so 
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eager  to  know  the  worst.  The  brigadier,  a 
stiff  martinet,  bat  accounted  a  valuable  and  ac- 
tive officer,  glanced  frowningly  to  left  and  right. 
He  saw  anxious  faces,  but  no  smile  of  welcome, 
not  a  rosette  of  the  Schleswig  colours,  not  a 
scrap  of  tricolored  ribbon.  The  Danes  had  too 
much  manliness  to  curry  favour  with  the  foe 
by  wearing  these  hated  emblems,  and  the  few 
Giermans  in  the  Fladswast  were  too  prudent  or 
too  kind  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Brigadier  Hahn  rated  us  all  collectively  in 
the  purest  court  German,  which  every  man  and 
woman  there,  of  whichever  race,  understood 
sufficiently  well,  save  myself.  I  could  only 
pick  up  broken  scraps  of  the  discourse, 
out  I  gathered  that  the  Fladswasters  were 
abused  as  a  pack  of  disloyal  churls^  unfit  for 
liberty,  that  they  were  threatened  with  all  sorts 
of  penalties  for  giving  countenance  to  the  cause 
of  Denmark,  and  that  the  Prussian  ended  by 
demanding  guides  to  show  the  nearest  way  to 
Flaxbye.  There  was  a  murmur,  for  suspicion 
had  been  exchanged  for  certainty.  Flaxbve 
was  to  be  attacked,  and  by  surprise,  if  tne 
enemy  could  manage  it.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  road  existed  oetween  our  village  and  the 
Danish  camp,  but  so  miry  and  wet,  so  intricate, 
that  few  but  the  Fladswast  fenners,  when  out 
after  wild-fowl,  could  have  pointed  out  the  true 
course.  And  this  fact  the  rnissian  commander 
evidently  knew  well. 

"I  must  have  two  guides.  Do  you  hear? 
Tausand  Teiflem !  must  I  have  you  pricked  by 
bayonets  to  sharpen  your  wits !"  called  out  the 
brigadier,  harshly.  The  Free  Corps  began  to 
get  noisv  as  they  heard  the  general's  voice  in 
an^er ;  hard  words  were  bandied  from  side  to 
side,  and  I  dare  say  the  village  might  have  been 
sacked,  or  even  burned,  on  light  provocation. 
But  the  officers  were  firm,  and  in  a  few  moments 
all  was  quiet  again.  When  the  brigadier  next 
spoke  it  was  in  a  different  key. 

"  Come,  mv  lads,  there's  no  use  in  making 
wry  faces.  lou  are  all  subjects  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  had  better  forget  the  king  of  Co- 
penhagen as  soon  as  may  be.  We  don't  want 
to  harm  peaceable  people ;  but  that  wasps'-nest 
at  Flaxbye  shall  be  smoked  out,  if  I  have  to 
bum  fifty  hamlets  in  tlie  doing  it.  Give  me 
guides,  and  I  promise  you  protection.  Come,  I 
offer  a  hundred  rixdollars.  Will  no  sensible 
fellow  step  forward  ?" 

No  reply. 

"Two  hundred.  Three,"  repeated  the  Prus- 
sian, more  impatiently.  A  man  came  shoulder- 
ing forward  through  the  crowd,  dragging  a 
youth  by  the  arm. 

**  I'm  your  man,  general.  For  three  hundred 
rixdollars  in  hard  money,  I'll  guide  you  to  Flax- 
bye, by  day  or  night ;  for  I  know  every  inch  of  the 
way, and  my boyiiere  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

To  my  astonishment — and  astonishment  is  a 
mild  word  for  the  stupefaction  with  which  I  lis- 
tened to  these  words — the  man  was  my  own 
dear  Captain  Bluenose,  the  stauncbest  Dane  in 
the  place.  The  lad,  of  course,  was  Han.  I  think 


the  neighbours  were  as  surprised  as  I  was.  They 
were  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  there  broke 
out  a  storm  of  hissing  and  curses. 

Old  Peter  stood  up  undaunted.  His  grim 
face  betrayed  no  touch  of  shame,  but  Han  liung 
his  head,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  sobbing  as 
he  stood  beside  his  father  under  that  hailstorm 
of  disgrace.  Some  of  the  Prussian  troopers 
were  now  ordered  to  ride  into  the  crowd  and 
enforce  order,  which  they  did  bv  beating  the 
people  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  witn  the 
flats  of  their  swords,  but  not  very  sevorelj,  and 
the  throng  soon  sunk  into  a  dead,  sullen  sdence. 
The  brigadier  gazed  hard  and  hue  at  the  rugoed 
face  of  his  volunteer  ^de,  and  toe  scrutiny  did 
not  seem  to  satisfv  him. 

''You  look  a  determined  fellow.  You  have 
the  air  of  one  who  has  served,  too,"  said  the 
general,  with  a  piercing  glance  at  the  tougb  old 
mariner.  "Of  course  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  bargain.  Guide  us  well,  and  I  pay  you 
down  the  cash  as  soon  as  we  have  destroyed 
the  camp.  Mislead  or  betray  us,  and  I  will 
have  you  shot  like  a  dog.   Do  you  know  that  ?" 

The  voice  of  old  Yoss  was  very  thick  and 
husky»  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  thou^  it 
was  plain  that  he  was  sober,  as  he  replied  un- 
flinchingly : 

"Herr  General,  I  accept  the  bargain.  My 
life,  and  Han's  life,  against  three  hundred 
silver  dollars.  I  don't  say  it's  a  pleasant  job, 
but  I'm  in  debt  over  head  and  ears,  and  want  to 
be  off  to  America,  and  this  money " 

"Enough,  enough!"  broke  in  the  general, 
with  an  involuntary  sneer;  "the  money  shall 
be  yours  if  you  earn  it.  Corporal  Hencke,  take 
two  file  and  guard  these  men.  Tbey  must  not 
give  us  the  slip.  The  troops  maj  stand  at  ease. 
The  assembly  will  sound  in  due  time." 

I  never  saw  such  indignation,  horror,  or 
amazement,  stamped  on  human  faces  as  on  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Fladswast,  when  they 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  bargain  vna 
struck,  and  that  the  old  skipper,  hitherto  re- 
spected by  all,  was  to  be  the  traitor  who  was  to 
lead  the  Prussians  to  his  countrymen's  place  of 
refuge.  Some  of  the  elder  men  still  shook  their 
heads,  and  seemed  deaf  to  convictioB,  but  the 
young  and  the  females,  more  impulsive^  could 
not  find  words  to  express  their  loathing  for  the 
veteran's  treachery.  The  men,  cowea  by  the 
presence  of  the  troops,  did  not  venture  on  loud 
speech,  but  some  of  the  women  set  up  a  shrill 
cry  of  "  Judas !"  followed  by  an  outourst  of 
frantic  execration,  such  as  it  was  terrible  to 
hear.  I  thought  I  saw  old  Yoss  wince  a  little, 
but  his  stem  countenance  betrayed  no  emotion, 
and  I  turned  awav  with  a  siekness  of  heart  such 
as  I  had  never  felt  before.  I  made  my  way  out 
of  the  village,  and  quickly,  for  already  there  was 
talk  of  posting  sentries,  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  on  every  road,  to  prevent  intelligence 
from  being  conveyed  to  the  Danes.  Indeed, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  crowd- 
ing  into  the  kro  and  beer-houses,  or  settling  in 
impromptu  bivouacs  to  take  what  refreshment 
the  commissary  could  afford  them,  patrols  began 
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to  moye  about,  and  I  vas  pursued,  as  I  left  the 
place,  by  a  hoarse  shout  to  bid  me  return.  I 
pushed  on,  howerer,  and  was  soon  far  from 
Fladswast. 

Tor  some  time  I  walked  on  rapidly,  trying^  to 
drown  thought  by  violent  exertion.  Then,  when 
I  found  myself  far  along  the  way  from  the  vil. 
lage  to  the  sea,  I  passed  through  a  gap  into  a 
meadow,  flung  myself  on  the  soft  turf  oeneath  a 
gnarled  evergreen  oak,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
thoughts  that  were  anything  but  pleasant  ones. 
Boy  that  I  was,  I  knew  little  and  cared  less  for 
the  political  bearings  of  the  case ;  but  my  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Danes,  among  whom  I  had 
tiyed,  and  from  whom  I  had  received  much  homely 
kindness.  I  had  been  an  honoured  guest  in  their 
great  farm-houaes,  where  emplo}rers  and  servants 
sat  together  in  primitive  tashion  around  the 
huge  stove  in  winter,  and  where  the  copper  and 
tin  vessels  on  the  walls  glittered  like  actual 
gold  and  silver  in  the  candlelight.  They  had 
taught  me  to  shoot  and  to  manage  a  boat,  had 
taken  me  out  on  many  an  expedition  by  land 
I  and  water,  and  always  vied  with  one  another  in 
ffood-natured  hospitality  to  the  lonely  Englbh 

bd,  their  pastor's  pupil.    And  now 

I  thougll  of  my  poor  friends,  disarmed,  brow- 
beaten, trodden  down  by  the  German  majority, 
and  perhaps  even  driven  from  their  homes  and 
fields  to  make  way  for  the  conquerors.  I 
thought  of  the  slaughter  and  disgrace  of  the 
handful  ol  troops  at  Flazbye,  taken  unawares 
as  they  would  be,  and  weakened,  as  I  had  but 
yesterday  heard  they  were,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
most  of  the  infantry  either  to  Alsen  or  the 
strong  intrenched  camp  of  Diippel,  lying  north 
on  the  mainland,  and  at  the  usual  ferry  between 
the  island  and  the  Schleswig  coast.  And  then 
I  thought,  more  in  sorrow  than  resentment,  how 
shamerally  I  had  been  deceired  in  Captain 
Bluenose,  my  best  friend  among  all  those  hardy 
fenmen,  and  one  whom  I  had  esteemed  as  a 
brave,  honest-h^uied  old  patriot.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  in  debt,  so  he  said,  and  debt  often 
drives  men  to  shameful  acts;  but  then  how 
e&uld  old  Bluenose  be  in  debt.  It  was  a  puzzle 
to  me,  as  I  remembered  his  farm,  freehold 
land,  small  but  well  stocked,  his  sloo}),  and 
his  thrifty  habits.  I  had  got  thus  far  in  my 
perturbed  thoughts,  when  something  bright- 
coloured,  like  a  tropic  bird,  went  flasuing  past 
between  the  green  hedges  of  the  lane.  I  raised 
myself  on  my  elbow  and  looked  after  it.  It  was 
but  a  moment  and  the  trees  shut  it  out  from 
view,  but  my  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  child 
wearing  a  little  scarlet  cloak  with  a  hood,  such 
as  ''Lule  Lilien"  wore,  and  on  account  of  which 
I  often  named  her  in  jest  "  Little  Bed  Biding 
Hood,''  and  bade  her  ta^e  care  lest  wolves  sliould 
eat  her.  The  hood  had  fallen  back,  and  a  tress 
of  the  little  maiden's  hair  hung  loose  and  gleamed 
in  the  setting  sun  for  an  instant,  then  all  vanished 
like  a  dream.  I  called  her  name,  but  there  was 
no  reply,  and  I  supposed  myself  mistaken. 
Tlie  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  but  the  air  was 
still  warm,  and  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to 
rhdsxrast.    It  was  not  that  I  stood  in  awe  of 


M.  Blenck's  reproaches ;  my  good  tutor's  anger 
at  my  truancy  was  sure  to  be  gently  expressed. 
But  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  l»istle  and 
din  made  by  the  Germans  in  the  village,  and  I 
was  averse  to  witnessing  the  humiliation  of  my 
friends.  Poor  Captain  Bluenose !  I  could  never 
again  sit  at  his  fireside  or  go  out  with  him  in 
his  boat,  listening  gladly  to  his  stories  of  far- 
away scenes  and  adventures. 

Before  I  had  gone  half  a  /mile  towards 
home,  I  heard  the  steady  tramp  of  troops, 
and  the  head  of  the  column  appeared.  First 
rode  two  videttes,  with  carbines  unslung.  On 
catching  sight  of  me,  they  came  up  at  a  trot, 
and  called  to  me  to  halt.  I  looked  about  me 
for  the  means  of  escape,  but  the  hedges  were 
high  and  thick,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey.  One  of  the  hussars  clutched  me  by  tlie 
collar,  and  compelled  me  to  walk  beside  his 
horse  till  I  was  led  into  the  presence  of  Briga- 
dier Hahn,  who  bluntly  accused  me  of  bein^  a 
spy,  and  ordered  me  to  be  searched.  Nothmg 
of  a  compromising  nature,  of  course^  was  found 
in  my  pockets;  but  I  think  the  general  was 
sorry  for  the  curcumstance.  He  gruffly  s«d  that 
"  Englanders  werea  conceited  set,  and  must  not 
think  to  have  their  own  way  when  dealing  with 
Royal  Prussian  officers."  instead  of  suffering 
me  to  go  home,  he  gave  orders  that  I  shoukl  be 
placed  beside  the  guides,  and  accompany  the 
column. 

For  some  time,  I  really  did  not  venture  to 
look  at  my  companions.  There  were  tears  in 
my  own  eyes,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  Voss 
in  the  face.  Presently  I  stole  a  look  at  Han. 
To  my  surprise,  he  was  no  longer  the  shame- 
stricken  lad  who  had  stood  beside  his  father 
that  day,  cowering  under  the  popular  scorn. 
No.  His  head  was  erect ;  his  eye  bright  and 
bold.  He  looked  like  a  young  hero,  marching 
out  to  battle  in  a  good  cause  and  with  a  good 
conscience.  There  was  a  newly-awakened  intelli- 
gence in  his  face  that  seemed  to  transform  it. 
Bluenose — ^who  bad  betrayed  his  own  people  for 
German  bribes— it  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
calm  he  was  as  he  walked,  under  a  strong  guard, 
in  front  of  the  column.  Both  he  and  his  son 
were  fastened  by  cords  to  the  saddle-bows  of 
Prussian  troopers,  and  were  vigilantly  watched, 
but  alk>wed  to  talk  to  each  other  in  a  low  voice. 
The  skipper  gave  me  a  nod  as  I  was  placed  near 
him,  and  I  suppose,  even  in  the  dusk,  be  saw 
the  working  of  my  face,  since  he  said,  quietly : 

"  I  thought  it  was  not  the  English  fashion  to 
be  hasty  in  judgmg  an  old  friend.  I  know  what 
you  think,  boy;  but,  wait — wait.** 

Presently  Han  asked  if  I  had  ''seen  Lilien  P" 

**  Then  it  was  Lilien,"  said  I,  eagerly,  '*  who 
ran  past  in  her  red  cloak ;  but  why ** ' 

**  Silence,  all.  Silence  !'*  said  an  officer,  who 
rode  near;  and  nothing  more  was  said.  The 
march  was  conducted  cautiously,  without  beat 
of  drum,  and  the  soldiers  were  very  quiet, 
though  the  Free  Corps  often  broke  into  snatches 
of  the  National  Hymn,  and  it  cost  the  chiefs 
much  trouble  to  hush  them.  First  rode  the 
hussars,  then  came  the  Prussians,  and  thirdly 
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the  Free  Corps ;  then  the  Jagers,  with  cannon 
and  lancers  in  the  rear.  It  was  soon  dark,  but 
though  the  network  of  lanes  was  most  intricate, 
the  guides  knew  the  country  so  well  that  they 
never  hesitated.  But  the  roads  were  of  the 
worst,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  the 
tenacious  mire  and  deep  ruts  made  it  cruel  work 
to  drag  the  guns.  The  progress  of  the  force 
was  therefore  slow. 

The  pale  new  moon  and  stars  threw  a  cold 
light  down  upon  us  as  we  toiled  on.  Presently 
I  felt  the  sea-breeze  on  my  cheek,  and  knew  that 
Flaxbye  must  be  near.  We  were  in  a  wild 
country,  full  of  meres  and  brooks,  with  high 
dykes  and  stone  walls  on  each  side  the  narrow 
road.  But  the  Germans  were  confident  of  an 
easy  victory,  and  I  heard  the  officers  mutter 
congratulations  to  each  other  as  we  pressed  on. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  puzzled.  The  calm  of 
Yoss's  bearing,  the  pride  of  the  son's  manner, 
which  would  nave  become  a  victor  rather  than 
a  traitor,  perplexed  me.  Then,  if  Liiien  had 
passed  me  as  I  lay,  whither  was  she  bound,  and 
wherefore  P  To  these  mental  queries  a  tremen- 
dous answer  was  about  to  be  returned. 

The  column  was  labouring  through  miiy 
ground,  where  the  feet  sank  into  deep  mad  at 
eveiy  step.  Suddenly  a  bugle  sounded,  and 
at  the  first  note  old  Captain  Bluenose  sprang 
like  a  tiger  on  the  dragoon  at  his  side,  wrestea 
his  sabre  from  him,  and,  cuttinj^  the  cords  that 
bound  himself  and  Han  to  their  captors,  waved 
his  hat  high  in  air  with  his  left  hand,  shouting, 
"  Hurrah  for  old  Denmark  and  the  Kins !" 

In  an  instant  the  long  wall  was  bristling  with 
levelled  muskets  and  the  heads  of  soldiers  in  the 
well  known  Danish  uniform,  while  with  a  cheer 
of  "  God  save  Denmark !"  they  poured  a  heavy 
volley  into  the  closely-packed  ranks  of  the 
Prussians.  Thus  much  I  saw.  I  heard,  too, 
the  galloping  of  horse  in  our  front,  the  cheers 
and  shouts  of  infantry  and  cavalry  rushing  for- 
ward, the  word  of  command  among  the  Prus- 
sians, the  yells,  cries,  clamour,  and  groans, 
mingled  with  the  incessant  ring  of  musketry. 
It  was  plain  that  the  German  troops  were 
caught  in  a  trap,  and,  from  what  I  heard,  I 

fathered  that  the  raw  levies  of  the  Free  Corps 
ad  given  way,  and  that  the  surprise  was 
successful  and  complete.  Around  the  spot 
where  I  stood  the  confusion  was  fearful,  and,  as 
I  was -swept  forward  and  driven  against  the 
bank  by  a  rush  of  plunging  horses,  I  saw  a 
dozen  sabres  and  pistols  raised  in  vengeance, 
while  I  heard  an  angry  shout  to  kill  the  guides. 
For  one  of  these  I  was  probably  mistaken :  a 
trooper  spurred  upon  me,  and  dealt  me  a  furious 
stroko  with  his  sabre.  The  flat  of  the  blade 
alone,  by  good  luck,  fell  on  m  v  head ;  but  I  was 
beaten  down  on  the  bank,  and  the  hussar,  with 


a  savage  curse,  swung  back  his  arm  for  a  surer 
blow.  Then  I  remember  Lilien's  angel  face 
and  golden  hair  coming  between  me  and  the 
soldier,  and  her  outstretched  arm  as  she  lifted  it 
over  me  in  mute  entreaty.  Perhaps  the  trooper 
had  a  recollection  of  child-sisters  of  his  own  at 
home  in  Germany ;  for  he  hesitated  to  strike, 
and  as  he  did  so,  a  stray  shot  brought  his  horse 
to  the  ground.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Danish  troops,  who  were  now  in  full  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  enemy. 

Poor  Captain  Bluenose  was  not  alive  to 
share  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
been  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  hussars,  and 
lay,  calm  and  stern  as  in  life,  while  Han  lay 
beside  him,  wounded,  but  living ;  and  Lilian 
threw  herself  on  her  dear  father's  body  ^ith 
a  piteous  cry  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Han 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  and,  when  he  came 
out  of  hospital,  sold  house  and  land,  and  took 
his  little  sister  away  with  him  to  Laaland,  I 
believe,  where  the  old  man  had  relations.  I 
never  saw  the  bright  little  face  again ;  but  it 
was  well  known  in  Denmark  and  Schleswig  that 
my  old  friend  had  feigned  to  lead  the  enemy 
against  his  countrymen  merely  to  serve  the 
cause  he  loved  better  than  liie  itseV  He  had 
formed  the  resolution  in  hast^,  and  as  a  child 
would  not  be  suspected  of  carrying  intelligence, 
he  had  found  means  se-cretly  to  despatch  Lilian 
by  a  shorter  route  with  a  few  written  words  to 
the  Danish  general  at  Flaxbye,  and  hence  the. 
ambuscade  and  iis  successful  results. 

No  man's  memory  is  more  honoured  among 
the  honest  Danes  of  Fladswast  than  that  of  poor 
old  Yoss,  or  as  they  love  best  to  call  him. 
Captain  Bluenose.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  the 
Captain's  grave,  in  my  subse(juent  visits  t©  the 
place,  in  a  neglected  condition,  or  without  a 
wreath  of  the  freshest  flowers,  all  the  summer 
througL  Fladswast  fell  for  a  time  into  Danish 
hands,  though  the  Germans  soon  regained  it. 
Before  that  day  eame  my  parents,  alarmed  for 
my  safety,  recalled  me  to  England,  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  that  I  revisited  Denmark. 
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QUITE  AlONE. 


Book  thb  First:   Childhood, 
chaptebxl  xyds  an  idyll. 

The  Marouillais  hegwa.  to  talk  scandal  about 
J.  B.  Constaiit  and  his  too  precocious  stable- 
girl  and  chambermaid,  for  she  now  officiated 
in  both  capacities,  still  preserving  her  ascen- 
dancy as  mistress  of  the  horse,  but  having  a  lad 
to  assist  he);.  The  mayor  warned  the  ini^Leeper 
against  the*  "whispering  tongues  that  poison 
truth."  M.  le  Curl  insisted  that,  for  morality's 
sake,  the  girl  should  be  sent  away. 

"  She  is  fit  for  something  better  than  a  fiUe 
d'auberge,"  he  represented. 

"  Granted,  monsieur,"  returned  Constant. 
"  But  how  is  her  condition  to  be  bettered  ?** 

"The  good  sisters  at  Avignon,"  hinted  the 
ecclesiastic. 

Constant  shook  his  head. 

"The  good  sisters,"  he  remarked,  "would,  I 
much  fear,  be  powerless  in  turning  Valerie  into  a 
Sister  of  Charity  or  a  village  schoolmistress, 
and  what  more  could  they  do  with  her?  It  is  a 
pity  that  she  was  not  sent  to  them  two  years 
ago.  Then  they  might  have  had  the  credit  of 
her  sudden  conversion.  For  the  rest,  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine.  An  innkeeper  may  have  a  servant- 
maid.  She  is  a  capital  servant,  and  her  aunt  is 
there  to  watch  over  her." 

It  was  the  curate's  turn  to  shake  his  head. 
"Mon  ami,"  he  said,  "that  poor  ignorant  old 
woman  is  a  mere  baby  in  the  hands  of  that  girl. 
She  can  no  longer  be  chastised.  The  time  for 
the  cord  and  the  thong  is  past." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  attempting  to 
ky  a  hand  on  Yal6rie,"  exclaimed  the  innkeeper, 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  clenching  his  fists. 
"  Ma  parole  d'honneur !  I  would  exterminate 
him." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  such  an  eventuality,"  the 
cur6  returned;  "nor,"  he  continued,  in  gentle 
reproof,  "  is  there  any  need  for  a  fallible  human 
creature  to  speak  of  'extermination'— a  terrible 
power,  vested  only  in  Omnipotence.'* 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  M.  le  Cur^.** 

"'Tis  granted,  my  friend.  But,  nevertheless, 
get  rid  of  that  young  creature ;  if  you  don't, 
malicious  tongues  will  continue  to  wag,  and  evil 
will  follow." 


Constant  was  privately  of  the  priest's  opinion, 
but  certain  reasons,  at  which  the  intelligent 
reader  may  have  already  hazarded  a  surmise, 
rendered  him  reluctant  to  follow  the  friendty 
advice  of  his  pastor.  He  passed  several  days  in 
perplexity,  anxiously  revolving  plans  in  his  mind 
for  modifying  the  condition  of  his  too  handsome 
servant,  when  Valerie  brought  the  matter  to 
a  solution  by  a  voluntary  suggestion  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  school  for  a  couple  of  years. 

"I  am  tired  of  tending  horses,"  she  said. 
"My hands  are  not  yet  quite  spoiled;  but  six 
months  more  of  stable-work  will  make  them  as 
hard  as  buffalo-skin.  I  am  tired  of  being  igno- 
rant. It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  read  the  big 
painted  letters  under  the  four  lilies  on  the  sign- 
board. I  can't  write  at  all.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  to  play  the 
piano,  and  paint  pictures^  and  write  letters,  and 
be  a  lady," 

"Vastly  well,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Constant, 
with  subdued  irony.  "  But  who,  pray,  is  to  pay 
for  your  education  ?" 

"  That  is  your  affair,  not  mine.  If  you  choose 
to  send  me  to  school  it  will  be  better  for  you. 
If  you  won't,  I  will  get  a  livret  from  M.  le 
Maire,  and  seek  a  servant's  place  at  Avignon. 
My  aunt  will  give  me  permission,  and  you  must 
give  me  a  character." 

The  argument  was  unanswerable.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  had  prospered  at  the  Lilies  of  France,  and 
could  well  afford  the  outlay.  For  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  francs,  a  lady  keeping  a  boarding- 
school  at  Lyons  consented  to  receive  Made- 
moiselle Valerie  Sablon— for  that  was  the  real 
name  of  her  aunt— for  twelve  months,  and  to  in- 
struct her  in  all  the  accomplishments.  The  girl 
had  refused  point-blank  to  enter  a  conventual 
school,  and  had  selected  Lyons  in  preference  to 
Avignon,  because,  she  said,  she  did  not  wish  to 
meet  any  of  those  people  of  Marouillais  by 
chance  in  their  visits  to  the  town.  J.  B. 
Constant  agreed  that  in  this  particular  she 
was  in  the  right ;  nor,  when  she  left  Marouille- 
le-Gency,  did  he  make  public  the  fact  that  she 
was  about  to  proceed  to  school  to  receive  a 
polite  education.  He  merely  said  that  a  married 
sister  of  his,  who  kept  an  hotel  at  Lyons,  had 
agreed  to  receive  Valerie,  and  to  look  after 
her  morab,  and  make  her  useful.  La  Beugleuse 
did  not  care  to  contradict  this  statement. 
Perhaps  she  was  never  enlightened  as  to  the 
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real  state  of  the  case.  In  trutb,  she  had  not 
fairly  recorered  from  the  state  of  bewildennent 
into  -vdiiGh  the  sadden  metamorphosis  of  the 
little  grubby  good-ior-nothing  she  had  adopted, 
had  thrown  her.  So,  when  Val6rie  went  away, 
La  Beugleuse  looked  upon  her  withdrawal  yeiy 
much  in  the  light  of  a  relief  from  an  embarrass- 
ing position. 

But  why  this  ooncealment  on  the  part  of  Jean 
BaptisteP  Why  should  the  upright  J.  B.  Con- 
stant think  Lyons  preferable  to  Avignon  ?  Why 
should  he  have  given  an  untruthful  account  of 
the  girl's  change  of  life  ?  The  always  intelligent 
reader  will  have  little  dif&culty  in  answering 
these  questions. 

Yes,  the  bushy-headed  downrlooking  inn- 
keeper was  savagely  in  love  with  Yal6rie.  I  say 
savagely,  because  there  was  something  morose 
and  ferocious  in  the  passion  that  devoured  him. 
He  could  not  bear  the  gid  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 
He  chafed  at  the  necessity  of  parting  with  her, 
even  for  a  time,  and  for  her  benefit.  He  went 
into  silent  rages  at  her  caprice,  her  arrogance, 
her  ood  assumption  of  superiority  over  him — 
all  ignorant  as  she  was,  and  next  door  to  a  cast- 
away. He  loathed  and  longed  to  rend  in  pieces 
all  whom  she  talked  or  laughed  witL  He  was 
madly  jealous  of  her,  mere  child  as  she  was. 

He  had  no  bad  designs  towards  Valerie.  At 
this  time  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  there  was 
not  much  harm  about  J.  B.  Constant.  He  had 
never  loved  tiU  now.  His  only  hope  was,  that 
the  girl  would  be  grateful  to  him.  His  wish 
was,  that  she  should  grow  up  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  become  his  wife. 

"  I  will  leave  this  wretched  little  hole  of  a 
viQage,"  he  said  to  himself  in  his  day-dreams ; 
*'I  have  made  some  money  and  can  borrow 
more.  I  will  take  a  grand  hotel  in  Paris— in  the 
English  quarter  in  the  Taubourg  St  Honors. 
Valerie  will  be  my  wife.  She  will  sit  in  the 
bureau,  in  a  black  satin  robe,  and  with  a  gold 
chain  round  her  neck,  and  keep  the  accounts. 
The  waiters  will  bow  and  call  her  Madame  la 
Patronne.  She  will  go  to  mass  at  St.  Roch  or 
the  Madeleine.  On  Sundays,  we  will  dine  here 
and  there,  go  to  St.  Cbud,  and  to  the  Opera^  and 
the  theatres.  Jean  Baptiste,  my  boy,  you  shall 
be  envied;  yon  shall  be  happy."  So  he  thought, 
and  so  he  dreamed.    Poor  fellow ! 

"  If  she  should  be  ungrateful !"  a  voice  some- 
times wiiispered  to  him.  The  fear  of  her  in- 
gratitude was  a  black  phantom  not  to  be  conjured 
away.  "She  cannot,  she  wiU  not,"  he  would 
mutter.  ''  If  she  refuses  to  love  me,  I  will  kill 
her." 

When  Valerie  had  been  six  months  at  school, 
J.  B.  Constant  undertook  a  journey  to  I^yons  to 
see  her.  He  found  her  more  beautiful  than 
before.  The  schoolmistress  said  that  her  pro- 
gress was  wonderful ;  that  she  had  ahr^y 
distanced  many  girls  who  had  been  in  the  esta- 
blishment— and  with  the  advantages  of  previous 
education— three  and  four  years ;  and  that,  if  she 
\yere  aUowed  to  remain  with  her,  two  years  in- 


stead of  one,  she  would  answer  for  her  leaving, 
£tted  to  move  in  the  very  highest  circles.  She 
did  not  know  that  J.  B.  Cpnstant  iras  a  mere 
village  innkeeper.  He  haa  seen  the  world,  and 
served  noblemen,  and  at  Lyons  he  put  on  his 
best  clothes  and  his  best  manners. 

There  was  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  hur- 
ried account  liie  governess  gave  of  her  pupil. 
Mademoiselle,  she  said,  was  a  young  person 
difficult  to  manage.  She  would  not  endure  re- 
proof. She  woiJd  not  hear  reason.  Her  tem- 
per was  terrible.  "We  will  qiake  the  pension 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  instead  of  a 
thousand,  and  you  must  make  allowances  for 
Mademoiselle's  temper,"  said  Constant.  "  Poor 
child,  she  never  knew  her  mother,  and  in  early 
years  was  unkindly  treated  1"  The  schoolmistress 
was  a  sagacious  as  well  as  a  sympathising  instruc- 
tress, and  for  the  extra  stipend  agreed  to  say 
nothing  more  about  yal6rie's  indisposition  to 
hear  reason. 

When  J.  B.  Constant  had  an  interview  with 
his  prot^g^,  the  governess  being  present,  she 
received  him  with  a  stately  curtsey,  and  eyes 
demurely  cast  down ;  but  when  Madame  du 
Verger  discreetly  left  them  together,  she  ac- 
costed the  innkeeper  with  a  haughty  familiarity 
that  was  half  redolent  of  the  old  rough  manners 
of  the  stable-girl,  and  half  satirical. 

"  Ah,  9a,  mon  homme !"  she  cried.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  me  now  ?  Am  I  grown  P  Are  my 
hands  coarse?   Is  my  voice  harah?" 

As  he  was  going  away,  fall  of  love  and  hope, 
though  slightly  discomfited  by  this  reception : 

"And  I^  Beugleuse,  the  old  hag  who  used  to 
flog  me— is  she  dead  ?" 

"Your  aunt  is  alive,  Valerie,"  Constant  said, 
with  a  reproachful  lode. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it.  Sucdi  old  witches  ought 
to  die.  I  hate  her,  and  will  pay  her  out  for  all 
the  blows  she  has  given  me.  Besides,  when  I 
go  into  the  world  she  will  disgrace  me.  To  have 
an  auni  who  has  worked  in  the  fields !  To  have 
an  aunt  who  was  a  mere  beast  of  burden !  Quoi ! 
Mon  homme,  you  must  take  care  that  she  never 
leaves  Marouille."  And  so,  with  the  stalely  curt, 
sey,  in  strange  disunion  with  her  hard  and  bitter 
uik,  the  girl  left  him. 

She  never  wrote  to  her  aunt.  The  old  woman 
was  by  no  means  despondent  under  this  neglect. 
She  merely  muttered  that  Yal^rie  would  be  a 
good-for-nothing,  even  if  she  were  married  to  M. 
Id  Pr^fet,  and  tl^n  went  on  working  harder  than 
over.  To  Jean  Baptiste  the  exemplary  pension- 
naire  at  Madame  du  Verger's  wrote  with  toler- 
able regularity  onoe  a  month.  Her  letters  always 
began  "Mon  bon  ami,"  as  if  this  young  pauper  had 
been  an  empress,  and  Constant  president  of  a  re- 
public. Madame  du  Verger  had  suggested  "Mon 
cher  bienfaiteur,"  but  Valerie  had  refused  point- 
blank  to  adopt  the  formula.  She  wrote  in  a 
bold  flowing  hand,  her  letters  contained  a  dry 
summary  of  her  educational  progress— of  the 
books  she  had  read,  and  the  accomplishments 
she  had  mastered— and  ended,  "Valerie  Sablon" 
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tout  court.  Madame  du  Verger  had  hinted 
that  "votre  toujours  reconnaissante  Yal6rie," 
would  be  a  slightly  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  of  the  person  who  was  paying 
for  her  education,  but  Mademoiselle  Sablon  verj' 
scornfully  replied,  "I  shall  do  what  I  like,  and 
I  am  not  his  Valine." 

She  left  Lyons  when  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
eighteen.  This  was  in  1828.  Constant  was 
fearful  of  her  coming  back  to  Marouille  yet 
awhile.  He  wished  her  to  return  only  once,  as 
his  wife»  to  astound  those  who  had  known  her 
in  her  poverty  and  her  degradation,  and  then 
quit  the  place  for  ever.  His  plan  \^as,  that  she 
should  enter  a  school  in  Paris  or  in  England  for 
another  year  or  fifteen  months— not  as  a  pupil, 
but  as  a  boarder— and  that  she  should  then  make 
him  happy.  He  unfolded  this  scheme  to  her,  in 
the  parlour  of  the  school,  on  the  day  when  he 
went  to  fetch  her  away.  He  avowed  his  love, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  pure  and 
honourable. 

The  girl  laughed  at  him.  "  What  a  fairy  tale !" 
she  cried.  "Beauty  and  the  Beast  over  again! 
Yes,  monsieur,  I  am  Beauty,  and  you  are  the 
Besust,  with  your  sleepy  eyes,  and  your  great 
black  head  like  a  primeval  forest.  Ah!  you 
thought  a  pretty  grape-vine  was  growing  up  for 
you.  Ah !  you  thought  you  had  but  to  shake 
the  tree,  and  the  pear  would  fall  into  your 
mouth !" 

"  Val^e,"  the  innkeeper  humbly  expostulated, 
**I  implore  you  not  to  speak  in  that  mocking 
spirit.    Think  of  my  devotion,  of  my  love.*' 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  sneered  Valerie. 
"What  should  I,  a  school-girl  of  eighteen,  know 
about  devotion !  Love  was  not  taught  in  this 
achod.    It  was  forbidden." 

Again,  and  with  the  eloquence  which  sincerity 
alone  can  give,  and  gives,  too,  to  the  most  tongue- 
tied  man,  he  pressed  his  suit. 

**  Don't  be  absurd,"  was  Valerie's  reply.  "  You 
will  bore  me.  I  know  nothing  of  life  yet.  I 
have  only  seen  one  stupid  provincial  town.  I 
am  tired  of  schools,  whether  as  pupil  or  boarder. 
I  have  had  enough  of  books,  and  want  to  see  the 
world.  I  must  be  free  and  independent,  I  don't 
want  to  tie  myself  for  life  to  a  stupid  old  man 
with  a  head  like  a  grisly  bear.  Do  you  wish  to 
ruin  my  career?" 

"Your  career,"  repeated  Constant,  in  sorrow- 
ful surprise.  "Valerie,  what  would  your  career 
have  been  but  for  me?  Ah!  do  not  be  un- 
grateful" 

"Do  not  exaggerate  your  claims  to  my  grati- 
tude. It  appears  you  had  your  own  purpose  to 
serve,  in  educating  me.  You  merely  picked  up 
what  had  been  abandoned.  The  next  passer-by 
might  have  done  the  same,  and  not  have  been  a 
village  publican.  Men  are  not  so  blind  as  you 
take  them  to  be.  Somebody  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  discovered  the  pearl  on  the  dung- 
hill, sooner  or  later." 

So  she  reasoned  with  the  pitiless  logic  of  an 
tmgratefol  heart.    There  was  no  moving  or 


softenmg  her.  In  a  moment  of  justifiable  irrita- 
tion Constant  threatened  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tection. She  coolly  answered,  as  before,  that 
her  character  was  unimpeached ;  that  the  mayor 
of  her  native  place  was  bound  by  law  to  give 
her  a  passport  and  a  livret;  and  that  she 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment as  a  servant  in  town  or  country.  Con- 
stant knew  that  in  this  matter  she  had  right  on 
her  side,  and  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by 
breaking  with  her.  He  thought  that  to  lose 
her  would  be  death  or  madness  to  him.  He 
suggested  a  negotiation,  a  compromise.  Valerie 
was  willing  to  negotiate— in  the  spirit  and 
on  the  same  bases  recently  proposed  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  when 
the  great  Powers  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
flagrant  violations  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  and 
his  atrocious  treatment  of  the  Poles.  The 
autocrat,  if  I  remember  right  (for  I  am  no 
politician),  expressed  his  benevolent  willingness 
to  "  show  clemency"  to  the  Poles,  "  after  the 
insurrectionary  bands  had  been  dispersed."  So 
Valerie  argued.  "Grovel  in  the  dust  at  ray 
feet,"  she  implied.  "  Abandon  all  your  preten- 
sions, and  then  I  may  extend  some  'clem'ency* 
to  you."  The  negotiation  was  concluded  in 
this  wise:  When  J.  B.  Constant  had  told  the 
MarouiUais  that  Val6rie  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  married  sister  who  kept  an 
hotel  in  Lyons,  he  had  told  a  lie— but  a  white 
one.  There  were  extenuating  circumstances  in 
his  fraud.  He  really  had  a  sister,  and  a  married 
sister,  who  kept  an  hotel— but  she  lived  in  Paris, 
and  not  in  Lyons.  She  should  go  to  Paris,  and 
live  a  year  with  this  sister,  Madwne  Hummel- 
hausen,  wife  of  a  (Jerman,  formerly  of  the  profes- 
sion of  bootmaking,  but  now  principally  of  certain 
sixth-rate  estaminets  on  the  Boulevards,  where 
he  smoked,  drank  beer,  and  played  endless  parties 
of  dominoes,  while  his  wife  worked  hard  at  home. 
She  would  go  to  Madame  Hummelhausen,  but  a 
wardrobe  suitable  to  the  position  of  a  young 
lady  brought  up  in  affluence  was  to  be  provided 
for  her,  and  she  was  to  be  completely  her  own 
mistress.  A  strange  treaty,  of  a  verity !  Where 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  aJl,  and  the 
other  nothing,  and  where  the  pauper  dictated 
terms  to  the  capitalist!  And  yet  such 
treaties  are  registered  by  the  bundle  in  Love's 
chancery.  Constant  signed  all  the  protocols, 
as,  in  this  issue  he  would  have  signed  away  his 
last  crust,  his  liberty,  his  life.  There  was  no 
need  for  Val6rie  to  return  yet  awhile  to 
Marouille.  She  was  not  so  very  anxious  to  see 
her  aunt  again.  There  are  handsome  and  well- 
stocked  shops  in  Lyons,  and  the  expenditure  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  francs  soon  furnished 
Mademoiselle  Valerie  Sablon  with  the  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  she  required  for  the  moment. 
"When  I  want  more  dresses,"  she  said  to  her 
slave,  calmly,  "  I  will  write,  and  you  will  open 
a  credit  for  me  with  Madame  what  do  you  call 
her — Hummelhausen— quel  nom  de  Visigoth! 
As  for  jewellery,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  think 
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about  that,  afterwards.  That  gold  cross  you  were 
ridiculous  enough  to  buy  me  yesterday,  I  shall 
not  wear.  It  is  absurd.  Je  ne  suis  pas  vouee 
a  laVierge,  moi !" 

The  innkeeper  uttered  a  low  moan  of  rage, 
disappointment,  wounded  love. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  admired  it, 
Val6rie." 

"  And  I  don't.  Take  me  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  I  will  talk  to  you  about  ornaments.  How 
I  long  to  see  that  Palais  Royal !  These  Lyons 
goldsmiths  are  barbarians." 

He  had  taken  a  place  for  her  in  the  coup6 
of  the  diligence  to  Paris,  and  was  bidding  her 
farewell.  He  looked  at  her  with  gloomy,  greedy 
eyes. 

**Ah!  bdhP*  she  cried;  "one  would  think 
you  were  the  wolf,  and  I  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.  Is  it  for  my  pot  of  butter  that  you  make 
those  great  eyes,  monsieur!  What  large  eyes 
you  have,  grandmamma  I" 

Constant  abandoned  further  conflict.  "I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  coach-office,"  he 
said,  with  dolorous  meekness. 

"There  is  a  good  little  wolf.  You'll  make 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  quite  fond  of  you  if  you 
go  on  in  that  way. 

Je  pourrais  m*amoaracIier, 
Je  pourrais  m'amouracber, 
Je  pourrais  m'amoaracher, 
D'an  riche,  riche,  riche,  tr^  riche  richard. 

Do  you  know  the  chanson  ?  The  master  didn't 
teach  it  me.  The  girls  used  to  sing  it  in  the  dor- 
mitory under  the  bed-clothes.  Ah !  we  learn  a 
great  deal  at  school." 

"I  am  ready,  Valerie." 

"And  I  too.  It  is  agreed  upon,  n'est-ce  pas, 
that  you  leave  me  in  peace  for  six  months  ?" 

"For  six  months  I  will  not  trouble  you.  I 
will  not  even  write  to  you  if  you  are  averse  to 
receiving  communications  from  me.  What  I 
have  to  say  shall  be  said  through  my  sister." 

"No;  that  looks  like  surveillance.  Write  to 
me :  it  wUl  amuse  me." 

A  gleam  of  passionate  satisfaction  shot  across 
Constant's  face. 

"I  will  write,"  he  said,  his  heart  palpitating. 

"But  no  long  letters.  No  love,  or  nonsense 
of  that  kind.  Don't  bore  me.  Now  I  am  ready. 
Nay,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  kiss  my  hand." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke. 
She  had  never  granted  him  that  slight  favour 
before.  It  was  not  a  small  hand.  She  was  a 
grandiose  woman;  but  it  was  very  white,  and 
soft,  and  plump.  Who  to  look  upon  it  could 
have  thought  that  it  had  drawn  country  wine  for 
bumpkins  and  stable-boys,  or  wielded  a  pitch- 
fork to  toss  stable-litter  about  ? 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  coach-office,  put 
her  in  her  seat,  wrapped  her  up  in  warm  shawls 
and  rugs,  placed  a  basket  full  of  dainties  and 
wine  by  her  side,  and  would  have  pressed  if  not 
kissed  her  hand  once  more,  even  in  the  open 
coach-yard,  but  that  she  said  sharply: 

"Enough  of  that !     You  nearly  bit  my  hand 


just  now,  besides  all  but  wrenching  it  from  the 
wrist.  You  are  too  affectionate,  mon  homme. 
Good-by,  and  go  back  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to 
that  stupid  old  Marouille-le-Gency.  Adieu? 
Love  for  you,  life  for  me !"  And  the  diligence 
clattered  and  rumbled  away  Parisward,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  was  left  desolate. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
the  village.  He  wandered  about  Lyons  for  two 
whole  days.  He  called  again  on  Madame  du 
Verger,  asking  her  futile  questions.  The  school- 
mistress knew  well  enough  what  ailed  him.  He 
had  been  a  good  customer,  and  she  sympathised 
with  him.  The  girl  had  left  some  inconsiderable 
fal-lals  behind  her— a  gauze  scarf,  a  pair  or  two 
of  gloves,  a  piece  of  music.  These  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  treasured  them  with  burning 
avidity.  Then  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  tried 
to  listen  to  an  opera ;  but  the  mocking  voice  of 
Valerie  rose  high  above  the  braying  and  tinkling 
of  trumpet  and  cymbal,  and  the  flourishes  of  the 
singers.  He  went  from  caf^  to  caf^,  and  drank 
deep— which  was  not  his  custom;  but  Valerie's 
scornful  accents  were  audible,  to  him,  above  the 
clattering  of  the  dominoes,  the  jangling  of  the 
coff'ee-cups,  the  cries  of  "  Trois,  six !"  "  A  qui  la 
pose!"  and  the  shriU  "Via monsieur!"  of  the 
waiters.  Valerie's  face  was  in  the  cup,  and 
Valerie's  fonn  wreathed  itself  out  from  the 
thready  vapour  of  the  cigars.  At  last  he  went 
back  to  Marouille,  to  see  after  the  wants  of 
the  billiard  players,  and  to  scold  the  postilions 
and  stable-boys.  But,  two  days  after  his  return, 
he  went  to  Avignon,  and  instructed  the  same 
notary  of  whom  he  had  purchased  the  good  will 
of  the  Lilies  of  France,  to  advertise  the  Lilies 
again  for  immediate  disposal. 

It  was  a  month  before  any  reasonable  offer 
was  made.  At  last  a  customer  was  found, 
in  the  person  of  an  Avignon  linendraper, 
who  thought  that  country  air  would  do  him 
good.  After  much  haggling,  he  agreed  to  give 
forty  thousand  francs  for  the  premises  and  good 
will— a  considerable  advance  on  the  sum  Con- 
stant had  paid  for  them ;  but,  by  his  energy  and 
perseverance,  he  had  much  improved  the  pro- 
perty. He  had  written  to  his  sister 'to  inform 
her  of  his  approaching  departure,  but  begged 
her  to  keep  it,  for  a  while,  a  secret  from  Valerie. 
He  wished  to  be  in  Paris  without  the  girl's 
knowledge.  His  successor  in  the  post-office 
promised,  in  case  any  letters  arrived  for  him 
with  the  Paris  postmark,  to  re-direct  them  to 
him.  Then  he  took  his  place  in  the  diligence^ 
and,  in  two  days'  time,  found  himself  in  the 
French  capital. 

When  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  wrote  to  his 
sister,  telling  her  to  meet  him  at  an  obscure 
furnished  lodgings  in  the  Marais.  The  Hum- 
melhausens  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  in  one 
of  the  noisiest,  liveliest  quarters  of  the  brawling 
capital.  Madame  Hummelhausen  came,  and 
brought  her  budget  of  news  with  her.  Valerie 
was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  She  had  engaged 
a  music-master.    She  sang  divinely.    She  was 
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passionately  fond  of  the  Opera  and  the  theatres ; 
but  her  temper  was  insupportable.  "  And  I  for 
one  Tyill  not  put  up  with  it,"  quoth  Madame 
Hummelliausen.  Jean  Baptiste,  my  brother,  you 
are  a  simple.  Turn  this  girl  out  of  doora  if  she 
won't  have  you,  and  make  the  happiness  of  some 
honest  woman  whose  temper  does  not  turn  the 
world  topsy-turvy,  and  who  knows  how  to  love 
and  obey  a  good  kind  man." 

J.  B.  Constant  was  far  too  much  in  love  to  see 
the  force  of  this  argument.  He  implored  his 
sister  to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  stipu- 
lated twelve  months— or  at  least  of  six,  when  he 
would  see  Valerie,  and  come  to  some  definite 
understanding  with  her.  Meanwhile,  faithful  to 
his  promise  of  leaving  Valerie  in  peace,  he  waited 
patiently  for  the  post  from  Avignon  to  bring  him 
tbat  long-expected  re-directed  letter  with  the 
Paris  postmark.  But  it  never  came.  At  his 
instigation,  Madame  Hummelhausen  gently 
hinted  to  Valerie  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
write  a  line  to  her  brother. 

"A  quoi  bon?"  retorted  the  girl.  "That  my 
letter  should  travel  five  hundred  leagues  back- 
wards and  forwards  ta  no  purpose  ?  Do  you 
think  I  am  an  idiot  ?  The  great  dolt  is  here. 
Tes ;  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  has  been 
prowling  about  Paris  these  two  months,  engaged 
in  the  highly  dignified  occupation  of  playing 
the  spy  over  a  young  girl.  Since  when  have  you 
kept  spies  in  your  family,  madame  ?  Does  Mon- 
sieur Constant  belong  to  the  police?  I  have 
caught  sight  of  him  hundreds  of  times,  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries 
gardens,  at  the  theatres,  at  church  even.  "VViiat 
does  he  mean  by  this  insolence,  in  dogging  my 
footsteps?  Why  does  he  not  come  here,  like 
an  honest  man,  and  tell  me  what  he  wants?" 

"  He  promised  to  leave  you  in  peace  for  six 
months,"  pleaded  Madame  Hummelhausen. 

"Let  him  come  now.  I  wish  to  see  him.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  him."^. 

He  went  to  her,  his  heart  bounding  with  the 
hope  that  she  had  relented ;  that  she  would  say 
to  him,  "Constant,  I  have  teased  you  long 
enough.  I  am  changed.  I  am  grateful.  I  am 
yours."  But,  the  nether  millstone  still  held  its 
place  in  her  breast.  She  received  him  with  the 
old  mockery,  the  old  disdain.  Her  inflexibility 
had  gotten  a  Parisian  gloss  upon  it,  and  would 
have  been  horrible,  had  she  not  looked  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

*"I  am  sick  of  being  a  pensioner,"  she  said; 
"of  being  told  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
this  and  for  that.  I  want  to  be  free,  and  to  earn 
my  own  livelihood." 

She  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  Jean  Baptiste 
thai  she  wished  to  go  on  the  stage.  "  I  have  a 
mission  for  the  dramatic  career,"  she  said,  with 
lofty  conceit.  "And  you  should  enter  me  as  a 
student  of  the  Conservatory,  as  a  singer,  or  a 
dancer,  or  an  actress ;  but  that  I  abhor  disci- 
pline, and  before  a  week  was  over  should  un- 
doubtedly box  the  ears  of  one  of  the  professors. 
Imagine  boxing  the  cars  of  Monsieur  Cherubini ! 


No ;  I  must  go  where  I  can  give  orders,  instead 
of  receiving  them." 

She  unfolded  her  plans.  She' had  made  ac- 
quaintance, through  the  Hummelhausens,  with 
one  Durufl^e,  who  had  a  kind  of  private  theatre 
for  dramatic  aspirants  at  the  BatignoUes.  She 
would  pay  him  a  premium — the  funds,  of  course, 
to  be  furnished  by  M.  Constant— and  would 
practise  among  his  pupils  for  a  few  months. 
Then  Durufl6e  would  get  her,  for  a  commission, 
an  engagement  at  one  of  the  petty  Boulevard 
tlieatres.  Thence  to  the  Gait6,  thence  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  thence  to  the  Th^aire-Fran^ais. 
J.  B.  Constant  understood,  and  shuddered,  but 
he  did  not  demur. 
"And  after  that  ?"  he  asked. 
"  After  that,  we  shall  see,"  she  replied ;  "  after 
that,  if  you  are  very,  very  quiet,  and  well  be- 
haved, the  ice  may  melt.  How  many  years 
did  the  bon  homme  Jacob  wait  for  Laban's 
daughter?" 

'Twas  the  first  inkling  of  a  promise  she  had 
ever  given  him.  It  threw  him  into  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  He  agreed  to  all  she  asked.  Madame 
Hummelhausen  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  trouble- 
some charge,  but  said  little  to  encourage  her  bro- 
ther's hopes.  "  She  has  no  heart,  not  an  atom," 
she  persisted.  J.  B.  Constant  would  not  listen  to 
his  sister.  He  would  not  have  lent  an  ear,  where 
Val6rie  was  concerned,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Nathan 
theWise,  or  to  the  seven  sapient  men  of  Gotham. 
What  could  those  last-named  wiseacres  have 
done  beyond  advising  him  to  go  to  sea  in  a 
bowl?  And  was  he  not  already  launched  upon 
the  ocean  in  a  skiff  quite  as  frail? 

Valerie  chose  to  have  apartments  of  her  own, 
at  the  BatignoUes,  close  to  M.  Durufl6e*s  private 
theatre.  This  worthy  had  been  a  chorister  at 
the  Academic  till  he  lost  his  voice,  when  he 
turned  chef  de  claque,  or  head  of  a  band  of  hired 
applauders  at  the  theatre.  He  lost  his  place 
through  venality— for  there  is  a  code  of  honour 
even  among  claqueurs— being  detected  in  taking 
money  from  two  rival  actresses  who  were  to 
make  their  d^but  on  the  same  night.  The  claque 
applauded  both.  The  two  affirmatives  made  a 
negative :  neither  triumphed.  The  rivals  were 
furious;  the  direction  scandalised,  and  Duruflde 
had  his  cong6.  After  such  a  Pontaiuebleau  (if 
to  be  kicked  out  can  be  considered  an  abdication) 
there  was  clearly  no  Elba  for  the  banished  poten- 
tate of  the  claque,  but  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem. 
He  became  affiliated  to  the  police;  then  he 
served  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  as  one  of  its 
bailiffs ;  then  he  went  on  the  Bourse,  and,  by 
assiduous  speculation  for  a  fall,  contrived  to 
win  some  ten  thousand  francs  of  the  basest 
money  in  the  world.  His  dramatic  propensities 
were  still  strong  within  him,  and  he  invested  his 
gains  in  the  organisation  of  a  Theatre  de  Jeunes 
Eleves  at  the  BatignoUes.  He  was  very  fat,  good 
natured,  clever,  gross,  humorous,  astute,  and  a 
consummate  blackguard.  He  still  kept  up  his 
connexion  with  the  Pr6fecture.  His  insatiable 
thirst  for  absinthe  made  him  one  of  those  rare 
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monstrosities— a  drunken  Erenchman;  but  he 
was  a  better  spy  when  intoxicated  than  when 
sober. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Yal6rie^  being  then 
in  her  twenty-first  year,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Eolies  Dramatiques.  She  came 
oat  in  some  sanguinolent  drama  of  the  then 
new  romantic  school.  She  represented  some 
great  wicked  lady  coyered  with  guilt  and  dia- 
monds, and  created  a  furore.  The  wickedness 
she  was  enabled  to  portray  with  rare  fidelity 
from  her  accurate  observation  of  human  nature. 
It  was  J.  K  Constant  who  found  the  dia- 
monds. The  money  he  had  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  inn  at  Marouille  was  all  gone  by  this 
time.  He  was  taking  up  money  at  a  hundred 
per  cent  from  the  usurers.  He  had  borrowed 
from  his  sister  all  she  could  afford  to  lend,  and 
more ;  but  Valerie  wanted  diamonds,  real  dia- 
monds— she  laughed  paste  to  scorn — and  she  had 
them.  If  she  had  ordered  J.  B.  Constant  to  forge 
the  name  of  M.  Jacques  Lafitte  to  bills  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  &ancs»  with  a 
certainty  of  the  court  of  assizes,  the  pillory,  and 
the  galleys,  in  perpetuity,  commencing  from  the 
very  next  day,  he  would  have  obeyed  her. 

She  was  soon  engaged  at  a  h^dsome  salary, 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Her  wish  was  at- 
tained. She  was  free  and  independent;,  but 
she  did  not  offer  to  give  back  to  J.  5.  Con- 
stant the  money  he  had  spent  on  her  educa- 
tion, or  the  diamonds  he  had  lavished  upon 
lier.  On  the  contrary,  she  wanted  more  dia- 
monds from  him,  and  she  had  them.  J.  B.  Con- 
stant was  hving,  in  usurers'  clutches,  at  the  rate 
,  of  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  his  clothes 
were  growing  shabby,  and  he  dined  every  day  at 
a  restaurant  for  thirty-two  sous. 

Valerie  played  in  a  piece  in  which  she  had 
to  wear  a  robe  of  flame-coloured  satin,  and  to 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  her  legs.  Paris 
was  entranced.  A  sculptor  modelled  the  legs,  in 
wax,  and  they  were  exhibited,  under  a  glass  case, 
in  the  Galerie  d'0rl6ans.  Her  bust  was  carved. 
Her  portrait  was  lithographed.  B^ranger  went 
to  see  her.  His  criticism  was  condusive,  but 
not  complimentary.  "  Vous  n'etes  pas  Lisctte," 
he  murmured,  and  walked  out  of  the  box.  The 
romancer,  M.  Honors  de  Balzac,  then  beginm'ng 
to  make  his  way  in  literature,  looked  at  her,  long 
and  anxiously,  through  his  opera-glass.  "  She  is  a 
Cossack  in  petticoats,"  he  said,  "andwiH  occupy 
Paris." 

Up  to  this  time  she  seemed  impregnable.  Dia- 
monds, from  other  quarters  than  poor  Constant, 
were  laid  at  her  feet.  She  took  them  up  and 
laughed  in  the  face  of  the  donors.  She  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  digestion.  She  took  every- 
thing—songs, dedications,  money,  jewels,  bou- 
quets, love-letters,  compliments,  and  gave 
nothing  in  return,  but  scorn.  She  was  a  Bac- 
chante in  cold  blood.  She  was  Venus  rising  from 
the  ice. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  great  English  dandy 
in  Paris,  by  the  name  of  Blunt.  The  French  had 


got  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was  "  Sir  Franjois 
Blunt,  Baronet;"  but,  titled  or  untitled,  they 
persi^ed  in  declaring  him  to  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  sumptuous  of  milords.  He  lived  in 
great  state,  on  a  first  floor  in  the  Bue  de  la 
Madeleine.  He  associated  with  all  the  English 
aristocracy  resident  in  or  visiting  Paris.  He 
played  high,  at  Erascati's  and  elsewhere.  He  had 
his  baignoires  at  the  little  theatres.  He  gave 
his  dinners  at  V^four's,  or  the  Rocher  de  Can- 
cale ;  he  gave  his  suppers  at  the  Cb£6  Anglais. 
He  drove  a  four-in-hand— a  vehicle  the  Parisians 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  before — a  cabriolet,  a 
phaeton,  a  dog-cart  — he  drove  anything  you 
please.  He  was  a  capital  French  scholar,  and  a 
great  £Etvourite  in  women's  society.  He  could 
ply  the  small-sword  if  challenged,  and  could  hit 
the  ace  of  hearts  thrown  up  in  the  air,  with  a 
pistol-shot  at  fifty  paces. 

Blunt  was  a  great  play-goer.  He  went  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  to  see  the  actress  after  whom 
all  Paris  was  flocking.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for 
an  Englishman,  who  is  cultivated  and  fashionable, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  rich,  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction to  a  French  actress.  He  was  in  a  short 
time  permitted  to  make  his  obeisance  to  Yal^e. 
There  was  a  quiet  mocking  manner  about  him,  a 
polished  impertinence,  which  at  first  pleased  her 
infinitely. 

"At  aU  events,"  she  said,  with  an  engaging 
candour  to  Constant,  in  one  of  the  rare  audiences 
she  now  granted  him  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  her 
boudoir,  "he  is  neither  imbecile,  like  the  young 
Frenchmen  who  buzz  about  me,  nor  ridiculous, 
like  the  English  dandies.  If  he  is  insolent,  he  is 
witty.  If  he  can  givfi  sharp  stabs,  he  can  take 
them.    He  pleases  me,  ce  Sir  Blunt." 

Siie  believed  in  the  stories  of  his  rank  and 
wealth,  although  she  often  said  that  it  mattered 
little  to  her  whether  the  man  she  chose  to  favour 
was  a  prince  or  a  rag-picker.  She  determined, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1832,  to  give  a  grand  supper 
iu  a  gorgeous  new  suite  of  apartments  she  had 
taken  in  the  Chausse^  d' Antin.  Half  the  fashion- 
able rou6s  and  actresses  in  Paris  were  to  be  there. 
She  was  good  enough  to  ask  Constant  to  come— 
and  also  to  condescend  to  borrow  from  him  a 
thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainment.  Constant  gave  her  the  money, 
and  found  himself  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  the  party  was  to  come  off,  with 
exactly  twenty-seven  francs  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  proceeding  to  dine  at  his  usui  thirty-two 
sous  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  TAncienne  Com^- 
die,  when  he  was  arrested  on  two  bills  of 
exchange  for  ten  thousand  francs  each,  held  by 
one  Nabal  Pix^rifort,  a  Jew,  and  was  carried  off 
to  a  debtors'  prison. 

Soon  other  judgments  crowded  in  upon  bim^ 
and  he  found  himself  detained  for  a  total  of  sixty 
thousand  francs.  As  a  foreigner,  he  was  liable 
to  lie  in  prison  for  a  long  term  of  years,  his 
creditc'js  being  merely  bound  to  pay  a  sura  of 
ninepencc-halfpenny  per  diem  for  his  mainte- 
nance; but  fortunately  he  had  not  been  incar- 
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cerated  a  month  before  he  found  succour.  The 
Huimnelhausens,  who  were  worthy  people,  would 
gladly  have  "  executed"  themselves— that  is  to 
say,  would  have  sold  their  hotel  stock,  cock 
and  barrel— to  help  their  suffering  kinsman,  but 
there  was  no  need  for  this.  An  uncle  of  the 
Constants  happened  to  die  at  Ticino,  leavbg 
an  inheritimce  of  two' hundred  thousand  fraucs. 
The  use  of  this,  for  her  life,  he  left  to  his 
wife^  who  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  aud 
bedridden.  At  her  death,  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  were  to  come  to  Jean  Baptiste,  and  fifty 
thousand  to  the  Hummelhausens.  The  prisoner 
found  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  reversion  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs.  He  paid 
the  usurers  in  full,  and  left  the  whitewashed 
waUs,  comparatively  a  rich  man. 

On  the  day  of  his  enlargement,  and  while  he 
was  treating  to  a  vin  d'honneur  some  of  the 
gentleman  captives  in  the  establishment,  one  of 
the  turnkeys  brought  him  a  copy  of  the  National, 
asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  look  at  it.  The 
ex-innkeeper's  eye  fell  on  a  paragraph,  in  which 
it  was  stated  among  the  Eaits  Divers  that  one  of 
the  "illustrations  dramatiques,"  or  theatrical 
celebrities  of  the  day,  "la  belle  Mademoiselle 
Yal6rie,"  had  suddenly  broken  her  engagement 
with  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and 
winged  her  way  to  the  "  brumous"  land  of  Albion, 
where  she  was  "incessantly"  to  be  united  in 
marriage  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Erancis  Blunt, 
Baronet,  and  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 

Jean  Baptiste  Constant  rushed  out  of  prison  to 
his  sister.  He  had  written  to  Yal^rie  half  a  dozen 
times  since  his  arrest,  not  asking  for  money,  but 
oraviag  a  word  of  sympathy.  She  had  not  sent 
him  one.  His  devotion  to  her  was  so  servile, 
so  houndlike,  that  he  had  never  murmured 
Madame  Hummelhausen  had  no  good  news  to 
tell  him.  The  paragraph  in  the  National  was 
true.  At  least  she  had  Value's  word  for  its 
genuineness.  The  girl  had  written  her  a  cool 
letter  from  Dover,  saying  that  she  had  been 
married  there,  and  that  she  was  nowMikdi  Blunt. 
"Aa  to  Constant,"  she  went  on,  "you  will  say 
to  him  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  but  that  he 
bored  me."  This  was  his  dismissal :  this  his 
recompense  for  all  he  had  done  to  train  and 
nniture  this  beautiful  devil.  She  had  married 
another  man.  She  was  sorry  for  Constant ;  but 
he  bored  her ;  he  made  her  yawn ;  she  needed 
amusement,  and  the  other  man  could  amuse  her. 
There  was  an  end  of  the  idyll. 

Constant  said  nothing,  but  asked  [Madame 
Hummelhausen  to  give  hun  the  letter.  "  I  shall 
go  to  England,"  he  said. 

"  To  kill  Sir  Blunt  ?"  asked  his  sister,  terrified. 

"We  are  not  in  the  middle  ages.  Luciece 
Borgia  is  all  very  well  on  the  stage,  but  will 
not  do  in  private  life.  I  have  been  in  England 
before.  I  have  served  in  noble  families.  I  have 
the  most  flattering  testimonials.  I  will  serve  in 
noble  families  again.  Good-by,  my  good  sister. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  have  the  high  honour 
to  stand  behind  Miladi  Blont's  chair." 


Miladi  Blunt's  honeymoon  was  soon  over. 
The  honeymoon  was  veryspeedily  followed  by  the 
beeswax-moon,  and  that,  by  the  gall-and-worm- 
wood-moon.  Yal^rie  discovered  that  she  had 
wedded  a  gentleman  with  no  money,  and  who 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Blunt  told  her 
so  plainly,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of 
going  to  Loudon.  They  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Osteud,  and  thence  went  to  Brussels>,  where, 
Val6rie*s  Paris  prestige  being  thick  upon  her, 
she  easily  obtained  an  engagement.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  1832.  By  December  in  the 
same  year,  they  had  separated.  Her  accusations 
against  her  husband  were  no  fictions.  He  had 
inaulted,  outraged,  beaten,  her.  He  had  lived 
in  luxury  upon  her  earnings.  She  gave  birth  in 
Brussels,  and  at  Christmas-time  in  this  same  year 
'32,  to  a  child,  a  girl,  who  was  christened  Lily 
by  the  English  chaplain  resident  in  the  Belgian 
capital.  The  day  after  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  Blunt  deserted  his  wife,  but  took  his 
child  and  his  child's  nurse  with  him.  He  had 
made  an  acquaintance  in  Brussels  at  this  time, 
who  lent  him  money,  and  talked  to  him  of  brilliant 
prospects,  but  whose  name  he  kept  secret  from 
Miladi.  The  acquaintance  accompapied  him  to 
England,  and  there  became  his  valet  de  chambre. 
And  this  valef  s  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant, Swiss  by  birth. 

After  her  abandonment  by  her  legitimate  pro- 
tector, the  career  of  Madame  Val6rie  Blunt  was 
rather  more  varied  than  reputable.  She  did  not 
bewail  the  loss  of  her  ini'ant  much.  She  was 
more  in  a  rage  with  the  infant's  papa.  She 
went  back  to  Paris,  and  purged  her  contempt 
towards  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
by  payment  of  a  round  sum  c^  money  which 
somebody  paid  for  her.  Somebody  had  become 
necessary  now;  and  when  she  grew  tired  of 
somebody,  she  changed  somebody.  But,  al- 
though her  beauty  was  now  in  its  zenith,  her 
prestige  as  an  actress  was  gone.  Some  other 
"  illustration  dramatique,"  who  showed  more  of 
her  legs,  wore  ^  grass-green  tunic,  and  had  more 
diamonds  than  she,  was  convulsing  Paris  with 
admiration.  "I  will  never  sink  to  the  second- 
rate,"  said  Yal6rie.  "I  am  tired  of  men  and 
women.    Let  us  see  what  can  be  made  out  of 


Madame  Hummelhausen  and  her  husband, 
going,  one  summer  night,  in  1834),  to  Pranconi's 
Circus,  saw  Valerie,  in  a  riding-habit  and  a  man's 
hat,  caracoling  on  a  beautiful  brown  mare  in  the 
midst  of  the  tan-carpeted  ring.  Stout  Monsieur 
AdolpheFranconi  followed  her  obsequiously,  not 
so  much  as  venturing  to  crack  his  whip.  Mon- 
sieur Auriol,  the  clown,  suspended  his  jokes  during 
her  performance.  She  was  doing  the  haute  6cole. 
Valerie  of  the  Circus,  had  become  a  greater  cele- 
brity than  Valerie  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  She 
was  the  rage.  When  she  came  to  Englaud  in  the 
summer  of  '35,  and  to  Astley's  Theatre,  Mr. 
Ducrow  gladly  paid  her  thirty  guineas  a  week 
salary.  She  came  again  in  '37  at  higher  terms; 
but  she  always  wanted  money,  and  more  money. 
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This  was  the  lady  who  was  good  enough  to 
patronise  the  Hotel  Rataplan.  Constant  had 
found  her  there,  and  walking  straight  up  to  her 
room,  had  looked  at  her.  She  would  have  struck 
him,  but  there  was  something  in  his  look  that 
cowed  her.  He  was  no  longer  humble;  no 
longer  her  slave. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"Let  us  sign  a  treaty.  Allonsl  Let  us  be 
friends!" 

So,  without  pens  or  paper,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  protocol,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  they 
were  friends,  after  a  fashion.  And  now  that  I 
have  kept  Monsieur  J.  B.  Constant  so  long  with 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  She-Wolf's  door, 
he  may  surely  turn  it,  and  go  in. 


VARIETIES  OF  MEN. 

There  is  a  large  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  the  world  about  Aim  is  the  making  of  a  man, 
Eor,  the  world  about  him,  as  a  revelation  of 
Almighty  power,  is  a  daily  teacher,  and  guides 
man  himself  to  the  full  possession  of  what  powers 
he  was  made  capable  of  ^^ielding.  Man  is  shaped, 
also,  physically  and  mentally,  by  influences  of  cli- 
mate and  food  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the 
study  of  these  various  shaping  influences  of  the 
world  he  lives  in,  has  given  rise  to  many  curious 
and  interesting  speculations.  Why,  for  example, 
is  the  negro  as  black  as  a  coal  P  Nobody  knows. 
Foissac  ascribes  his  colour  to  the  predominance 
of  carbon  in  his  vegetable  diet.  But  there  is  as 
much  carbon  in  the  blubber  eaten  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. Berthoid  ascribed  the  browning  of  the 
complexion  in  hot  countries,  to  the  excess  of 
carbon  that,  in  spite  of  diminished  activity  of  the 
lungs,  and  increased  activity  of  the  liver,  circu- 
lated in  the  blood,  and,  with  an  increased  per- 
spiration, was  deposited  under  the  skin.  Coal  is 
carbon,  so  that,  according  to  these  theories,  we 
are  browned  or  blackened  by  a  sort  of  coal  forma- 
tion. Heat  will  not  do  it  all.  The  blackest 
peoples  are  not  found  under  the  equator.  The 
blackest  of  the  Polynesians  are  in  the  Vulcan, 
and  the  lightest  in  the  Coral,  Islands.  The 
people  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  are  darker  than 
the  New  Hollanders  who  live  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor. There  are  very  black  tribes  on  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  several  hundred  miles  in- 
land they  are  lighter ;  but  the  sea  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  for  in  the  central  part,  on  the  same 
line,  they  are  quite  black.  Race,  not  climate, 
determines  colour.  There  is  a  certain  limited 
and  transitory  influence  of  light  on  the  white 
skin.  A  fair-skinned  child  taken  from  town  to 
the  sea-side  may  have  its  face  browned  in  a  single 
day,  and  will  in  a  month  develop  much  unwonted 
colour  under  the  constant  influence  of  strong 
light  and  the  stimulus  of  the  fresh  breezes  that 
quicken  circulation  at  the  surface.  The  child 
goes  home  to  town,  where  its  cheeks  are  less 
sunned  and  less  blown  upon,  there  is  no  longer 
a  special  stimulus  to  fetch  blood  to  the  skin,  the 


face  returns  to  its  old  fairness,  and  all  trace  of 
the  influence  of  sun  and  wind  will  vanish,  unless 
there  have  been  formed  freckles,  which  some- 
times are  permanent.  It  used  to  be  said  that  these 
freckles,  to  which  the  fairest  skins  are  the  most 
liable,  were  deposits  of  "fuliginous  vapour"  from 
the  blood— another  coal  theory ;  and  an  old  school 
of  physicians  represented  them  also  as  deposits 
of  the  oily  or  bilious  part  of  fluids  left  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  more  watery  parts.  In  fact, 
however,  they  are  little  mysteries,  common  and 
harmless  as  they  are.  Generally  they  disappear 
with  the  summer,  and  their  disappearance  is 
often  attiibuted  to  the  washes  and  messes  of 
quacks,  who  have  no  more  power  to  make  or 
unmake  them  than  they  would  have  to  wash  out 
the  man  in  the  moon,  if  he  were  there. 

These  obvious  transitory  influences,  then,  of 
light  and  exposui*e  on  the  skin,  commonly  exag- 
gerated even  as  signs  of  variation  in  the  geneiid 
health  of  the  body,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  colours  of  the  different  races  of  men. 
The  Spaniards  in  South  America  who  have  not 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Indians  formed  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  Mestizos,  are  in  skin  and  feature 
Spaniards  still.  Those  near  the  equator  in  hot 
and  damp  Guyaquil,  have  even  a  fairer  and 
clearer  complexion  than  the  Spaniards  in  their 
native  country,  and  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  are 
common  among  the  women.  In  Chili,  too,  the 
Spaniards  are  white  and  of  a  fresher  colour  than 
in  their  own  country.  The  Mexicans  are  much 
darker  than  the  aborigines  of  the  hottest  parts 
of  South  America ;  the  Guiacas  are  much  lighter 
than  the  Indians  round  about  them.  Blue  eyes, 
fair  skin,  and  a  red  beard,  characterise  a  distinct 
race  among  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa.  Among 
the  Nubians,  Burckhardt  recognised  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Bosnian  soldiers  sent  by  Sultan 
Selim,  who  settled  there  in  the  year  fourteen 
'twenty.  On  plantations  in  a  region  where  the 
extinct  aborigines  were  a  dusky  red,  and  the 
race  now  in  possession  has  remained  for  genera- 
tions white,  the  generations  of  the  working 
negroes  contmue  to  be  as  black  as  their  fore- 
fathers were  in  Africa. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  body  adapts  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  each  climate.  Volney 
went  so  far  in  saying  that  climate  determines 
physiognomy  as  to  see  in  the  negro  a  face  acted 
upon  by  sunlight  and  heat,  with  overhanging 
eyebrows,  half-closed  eyelids,  raised  cheeks,  and 
projecting  jaws:  while  another  writer,  Mr.  Stan- 
hope Smith,  has,  upon  the  same  principle,  made 
Jack  Frost  answerable  for  the  short,  broad, 
harsh-featured  face  of  the  Tatar,  by  contracting 
his  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  raising  his  cheeks,  and 
compelling  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  as  much 
as  possible.  Certain  it  is  that  the  native  Peru- 
vian, living  at  heights  of  from  seven  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
becomes  broad  chested  by  need  of  a  larger 
development  of  lung.  A  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  the  blood  requires  from  the  air,  and  more 
room  is  wanted  to  take  in  a  sufficient  bulk  of  the 
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more  rarefied  air.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
thai  light  and  heat  affect,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
growth  of  men  as  of  plants.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
fact  that  not  only  the  Peruvians,  but  the  people, 
generally,  of  the  colder  climates,  have  larger 
heads  than  those  who  live  in  the  hot  countries. 
But,  as  for  the  effect  of  light  and  heat  on  stature, 
there  is  so  much  room  for  doubt,  that  flatly  oppo- 
site conclusions  have  been  come  to  on  the  subject. 
Zimmerman  has  argued  from  the  size  of  the 
Patagonians  and  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  the 
highest  stature  belongs  to  the  colder  regions  of 
the  temperate  zone,  while  Blumenbach  thinks  we 
find  taUer  men  as  we  approach  the  tropics.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  opinion.  The  short  men  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  live  vei7  near  to  the  tall  men  of 
Patagonia,  and  the  short  men  of  Lapland  live 
very  near  to  the  tall  Finns  and  Swedes.  In  the 
matter  of  stature,  as  of  colour,  descent  must  be 
considered  to  have  far  more  influence  than  climate. 
Among  animals  it  is  found  that  some  grow  smaller 
in  warm,  others  in  cold  climates. 

But  cHmate  appears  strongly  to  affect  the  rate 
of  life  in  men  and  animals  as  in  plants.  Negro 
children  run  about  much  earlier  than  European 
diildren.  The  children  of  the  natives  of  Nuka- 
hiwa  swim  alone  in  the  water  when  they  are 
scarcely  a  year  old.  In  Tahiti  they  often  can 
swim  before  they  can  run.  The  precocity  of  the 
Zuramatas  in  Guiana  is  found  also  among  the 
white  Creoles  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  chil- 
dren bom  in  Brazil.  We  hear  of  a  negress  who  had 
two  hundred  descendants  about  her,  and  we  are 
told  that  among  the  negroes  it  is  not  thought 
extraordinary  to  have  a  hundred  grandchildren. 
But  this  precocity  is  not  due  wholly  to  impulse  of 
climate.  The  Jewish  girls  in  Central  Europe  be- 
come mature  much  earlier,  and  age  much  earlier, 
than  girls  of  the  people  they  live  among. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  influence  of  climate 
on  the  European  race  settled  for  some  genera- 
tions in  America.  The  American,  compared  with 
the  Englishman,  is  lean,  though  he  grows  fat 
after  long  sojourn  in  Europe.  The  Virginian— 
except  the  West  Virginian— is  especiaJly  tall, 
slender,  and  lean ;  for,  the  effect  of  American 
climate  is  more  striking  in  the  central  and 
southern  than  in  the  northern  parts,  and  most  so 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  plains  near  the 
sea.  The  New  Euglander,  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Virginian,  is  shorter,  and  usually  round-faced. 
Tlie  genuine  Yankee  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Englishman  by  his  sharp  angular  features 
and  the  excess  of  breadth  between  the  angles  of 
his  lower  jaw,  which  makes  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  square  instead  of  oval.  The  curly  hair  of 
the  European  is  apt  to  become  straight  and  stiff 
in  America^  and  to  grow  stiffer  and  thicker  jtrith 
each  generation.  The  long  neck  which  usuaUy 
accompanies  in  caricatures  the  long  straight  hair 
of  the  Tankee,  indicates  weaker  development  of 
the  glandular  system,  but  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  nervous  irritability.  Some  writers  have  attri- 
buted this  to  a  predominance  of  dry  west  winds, 
others  to  the  use  of  spirits.    The  voice  of  the 


true  Tankee  has  less  metal  than  that  of  the 
European ;  his  eyelids  are  said  also  to  be  shorter. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  beef  and  mutton 
of  the  United  States  shows,  by  defect  of  flavour 
and  nutrition,  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe, 
the  less  favourable  influence  of  the  climate  upon 
animal  Hfe.  In  New  South  Wales  the  influence 
of  climate  tends  to  make  the  children  of  Euro* 
peans  tall  and  lean,  while  at  the  Cape  there  is 
among  European  colonists  a  tendency  to  fat. 

Winterbottom  asserted  that  lean  people  who 
are  dusky  become  of  a  lighter  colour  upon  grow- 
ing fat.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  appearance  and  character  of  an 
animal  will  be  idffected  by  the  degree  and 
manner  of  its  victualling.  When,  in  the  year 
sixteen  'thirty-one.  Irishmen  of  Ulster  and  the 
south  of  Down  were  driven  into  the  forest  by  the 
English,  the  poverty  of  their  food  in  the  woods 
so  altered  them,  that,  being  found  again  at  a  later 
period,  they  were  only  five  feet  two  inches  high, 
big  beUied,  bandy  legged,  open  mouthed,  and  had 
projecting  teeth.  So  the  stunted  Bosjesmen  are 
Hottentots  driven  by  their  enemies  into  a  sterile 
country,  and  forced  to  abide  there.  When  they 
fail  in  the  chase,  they  will  eat  roots,  ants,  locusts, 
snakes,  and  lizards ;  but  those  of  them  who  live 
on  the  Zuga  River,  and  do  not  suffer  from  want, 
instead  of  being  stunted  brutish  men,  are  strong 
and  well  made.  The  small  and  wretched  people 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  whose  wild  rocky  coast  even 
obstructs  free  exercise  of  their  limbs  upon  it, 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  huts 
or  boats,  and  have  legs  crooked  and  thin  from 
disuse:  while,  suffering  much  from  cold  and 
hunger,  they  are  in  mind  and  body  dwarfed. 
Yet  they  are  apparently  of  the  same  race  as  the 
stout  Araucanians,  their  neighbours.  In  Aus- 
traliaj  too,  the  lowest  types  of  man  are  found  in 
a  region  deficient  in  water  and  wild  animals, 
where  man  is  miserably  fed.  But  of  course  that 
which  is  good  food  in  one  part  of  the  world  may 
be  bad  food  in  another.  The  workman  in  England, 
on  a  damp  cold  winter's  day,  thrives  on  a  beef- 
steak and  a  pint  of  porter,  while  the  workman  in 
Benguela  can  maintain  his  strength  on  a  handful 
of  Manioc  meal,  and  the  Kru  negro  keeps  up  his 
condition  in  a  life  of  muscular  porter's  work  upon 
a  diet  wholly  vegetable,  and  which  consists  chiefly 
of  rice.  The  English,  in  tropical  climates,  do 
not  get  on  so  well  as  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, because  they  scorn  bean  fritters,  do  not 
take  naturally  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  persist  in 
the  free  use  of  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  Buraets,  and  other  wandering  tribes  of 
Siberia,  are  short  and  weakly  through  living 
wholly  on  animal  food:  while  the  South-Sea 
Islanders,  who  live  on  fish  and  vegetables,  are 
for  the  most  part  intellectual  and  warlike.  Bat, 
as  a  general  rule,  partly  because  of  the  advantage 
of  bodily  exercise  in  the  hunter's  case,  fisher 
tribes  are  in  body  and  mind  poorer  than  the 
tribes  that  live  chiefly  on  spoils  of  the  chase. 
This  appears  very  distinctly  in  Indians  of  the 
same  race  living  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
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Moimtaiiis.  Afi  a  rule^  the  diet  of  the  working 
classes  in  France  is,  as  much  by  traditional  usage 
as  for  want  of  means,  less  nourishing  than  it 
should  be ;  and  three  times  since  1789,  ^en  it 
was  five  feet  one  for  infantry,  and  five  feet  three 
for  cavalry,  it  has  been  found  necessary  tolower 
the  standard  for  admission  into  the  French  army. 

Where  men  live  simply  as  animals  of  a  higher 
order,  the  individuals  of  a  tribe  resemble  etch 
other  as  animals  do.  Among  barbarous  nations, 
says  Humboldt,  we  find  a  tribal  rather  than  an 
individual  physiognomy.  No  varieties  of  in- 
tellectual development,  nor  of  various  methods  of 
•life,  stamp  the  face  with  varieties  of  character. 
Thus  the  slave-dealer  in  Upper  Egypt  never  asks 
for  the  individual  character  of  a  ^ve.  He  only 
asks  where  he  was  bom,  hb  character  being  that 
of  his  tribe.  Several  writers  assert  that  the 
cultivated  negro,  without  admixture  of  white 
blood,  acquires  something  of  the  physiognomy 
of  Europe,  and  that  in  a  generation  or  two 
there  is  perceptible  change  in  the  formation  of 
the  skull,  and  of  the  nose  and  lips.  De  Salles 
remarks  that  all  uncultured  people  have  a 
comparatively  large  mouth  and  thick  lips.  Civi- 
lisation has  modified  noticeably  the  German  type. 
High  stature,  light  or  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
clear  complexion,  are  no  longer  the  universid  oha- 
racteristic  of  a  German.  In  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dark  eyes  and 
hair  were  unoommon,  and  high  cheek-bones  were 
a  character  of  the  south  as  of  the  north.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  red  hair  pre- 
dominated. Any  gallery  of  old  portraits  will 
show  that  three  centuries  have  done  much  in 
highly  civilised  countries  to  soften  and  modify 
the  characteristic  outline  of  the  features.  There 
was  less  brain  space  in  the  skull  of  an  ancient, 
than  there  is  in  that  of  a  modem  Scot. 

But,  where  the  thinking  power  is  not  much 
exercised,  the  powers  of  the  stomach  to  endure 
long  fasts  and  digest  the  food  of  several  days 
in  a  few  hours,  are  often  developed  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  The  camel-drivers  between  Cairo 
and  Suez  fast  during  the  thirty  hours  of  the 
journey ;  but  an  Arab,  who  dines  often  on  a 
handful  of  dates,  will  sometimes  be  heard  to 
boast  that  he  can  eat  a  sheep  at  a  meal.  The 
Bedouin,  when  travelling  in  the  desert,  takes  as 
daily  food  two  draughts  of  water,  and  two 
morsels  of  baked  fiour  and  milk.  But,  when 
meat  is  before  him,  and  he  is  not  travelling,  he 
can  eat  and  digest  as  much  as  would  satisfy  six 
Europeans.  A  native  Australian,  attendant  upon 
Eyre,  could  consume  an  average  of  nine  pounds 
of  boiled  meat  daily.  A  Guarini  will  eat  up  a 
small  calf  in  a  few  hours.  A  strong  young  man 
in  Greenland  eats  daily  for  several  months  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  of  meat,  with  much  biscuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Arowake  lives  in  the  field 
for  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  on  ten  pounds  of 
Cassava  bread.  As  a  general  rule,  power  of  long 
fasting,  and  excessively  spare  living,  is  associated 
with  a  power  of  digesting,  and  a  will  to  eat, 
enormous  meals  when  they  are  to  be  had.    Set  a 


little  Bushman  who  has  sustained  life  for  a  fort- 
night upon  salt  and  water,  before  a  civii»ed 
Christmas  dinner  for  twelve,  and  be  will  eat  up 
the  whole  of  it ;  turkey,  sausages,  beef,  bread,  ve- 
getables, pudding,  and  mincepies ;  eat  it,  digest 
it,  and  convert  it  into  fiesh.  For,  a  Bushman 
or  a  Caffre,  after  a  few  days  of  such  feeding, 
enlarges  visibly  in  bulk ;  thus  showing  that  the 
food  of  which  the  system  had  been  starved,  has 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  been  digested,  con- 
verted into  blood,  and  used  for  the  boiidiog  up 
of  the  starved  human  frame. 

THE  BOY  AXD  THE  RIN^G. 
Faib  chance  held  fast  is  merit. 

A  ceitain  king 
Of  Persia  had  a  jewel  in  a  ring. 
He  tat  it  on  the  dome  of  Azad  high : 
And,  when  they  saw  it  flashing  iu  the  sky, 
Made  proclamation  to  his  royal  troop, 
That  who  shonld  send  an  arrow  thro*  the  hoop 
That  held  the  gem,  should  have  the  ring  to  wear. 

It  happenM  that  four  hundred  archers  were 
In  the  kiug^s  company  aboat  the  king. 

Each  took  his  aim,  and  shot,  and  miss'd  the  rlnj. 

A  boy,  at  play  upon  the  terraced  roof 
Of  a  near  l)ailding,  bent  his  bow  aloof 
At  random,  and  behold !  the  morning  breeze 
His  little  arrow  caught,  and  bore  with  case 
Right  thro'  the  circlet  of  the  gem. 

The  king, 
"Well  pleased,  unto  the  boy  assigned  the  ring. 

Then  the  boy  burnt  hia  arrows  and  his  bow. 

The  king,  aatonisfa'd,  said,  '*  Why  dost  thou  so? 
Seehig  thy  first  shot  hath  had  great  saccees." 

He  answer*d,  "  Lest  my  second  make  that  less." 


FIGHTING  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Fbom  time  to  time  there  is  an  angry  out- 
burst in  the  House  of  Commons  because  the 
mail  brings  word  that  there  has  been  an  expedi- 
tion against  some  refractory  chief  or  king  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  that  valuable  lives  have  been  lost 
in  an  action  which  is  and  must  be  without  result. 
Or  now  and  again  an  English  enthusiast  arises, 
who  is  going  to  regenerate  the  whole  conti- 
nent by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  palm-oil, 
and  ground-nuts;  but  the  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  daunt  him  and  he  retires,  having  ef- 
fected very  little. 

I  knew  a  native  merchant  on  this  coast, 
he  had  resided  in  England,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  good  standing.  He  died  in 
Africa,  and  as  quite  an  exceptional  favour  I  was 
invited  to  be' present  at  the  "  custom,"  or  last 
ceremony  for  the  dead.  At  the  time  appointed 
I  entered  a  large  room  in  which  all  his  nearest 
relations  were  assembled.  The  women  were  at 
one  end  of  the  room  sobbing  and  wailing, 
the  men  were  standing  or  sitting  round  a  table. 
A  large  arm-chair  was  placed  upon  this  table, 
and  in  it,  dressed  in  his  nest,  and  seated  upright, 
was  the  corpse  of  the  dead  merchant.  All  around 
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were  bottles  and  glasses,  and  men  drank  and 
t^dked  of  tbe  dead  man,  told  of  his  adventures, 
his  gains  and  losses,  his  tricks  in  trade,  and  his 
home  life :  and  as  the  drink  excited  them,  shouts 
and  laugater  took  the  place  of  the  steady 
recital  with  which  they  had  commenced,  and 
the  Toioes  of  tbe  women  grew  shriller  and  more 
piercing.  Li  the  midst  of  all,  often  adjured 
and  {^pealed  to,  sat  the  ghastly  and  motionless 
corpse.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  consigned  to 
the  tomb,  there  was  with  it  a  supply  of  food  to 
be  renewed  daily  for  twelve  months. 

This  scene  is  typical  of  the  superficial  civilisa- 
tion which  we  have  imposed  upon  a  few  of  the 
natives,  leaving  the  heart  of  the  people  un- 
touched. 

For  three  hundred  years  Africa  has  had  the 
curse  of  being  a  slave*producing  country— this  is 

j  the  corpse  upon  the  table— 'and  the  coast  tribes 
have  learnt  to  consider  tliis-  curse  a  privilege. 

I  Hie  attitude  of  England,  therefore,  of  late  years, 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  has  considerably 

'  affected  our  intercourse  with  the  natives.  In- 
stead of  encouraging,  we  stand  between  them 

'    and  what  they  consider  legitimate  traffic,  and 

I  our  preventive  squadron  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Africans  with  that  respect   without  affection, 

I    with  which  the  policeman  is  contemplated  by 

I  the  thief.  We  occupy  the  position  of  a  foreign 
coast-ipard,  enforcing  protection  on  a  country 
of  which  the  government  and  the  inhabitants 
desire  free  trade. 

Long  ago  we  crushed  down  the  palmy  days 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  days  when  Be  Suza  at 
Whydah  could  receive  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
as  his  ^uest.  No  second  Don  Pedro  Bknco 
of  Grallinas  can  amass  treasures  by  this  un- 
holy tra^c,  and  return  to  Europe  to  obtain 
celebritjf  under  another  name.  But  in  the 
place  ot  the  few  well-known  "  barracoons"  there 
nas  been  a  gigantic  company  on  the  principle  of 
**  Limited  Liwility."  Every  creek  and  bay  of 
every  river  on  the  coast  has  its  depot,  and  can 
furnish  slaves  for  any  vesBel  which  will  attempt 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  squadron.  The 
slave  trade  has  thus  become  a  kind  of  gambluig 
epecttlation,  and  has  put  an  effectual  stop  to  any 
legitimate  trade  or  true  civilisation.  In  affect- 
inr  the  coast  tribes  it  has  affected  the  only 
tribes  coming  under  our  influence,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  after  two  or  three  hundred 
years  of  European  colonisation  we  find  ourselves 
still  in  contact  with  savages. 

The  English  settlements  on  the  coast  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  the  number  of 
armed  men  occupymg  ihe  militaiy  stations 
would  be  ridiculously  small  were  it  not  for  the 
formidable  police  of  the  sea  which  supports 
them.  Still  the  native  tribes  seldom  openly 
oppose  the  white  man;  but  they  trick,  ana 
cneat,  and  cajole  him.  If  a  very  favourable  op- 
portunity occur,  a  treaty  is  violated,  the  traders 
are  robbed  and  threatened,  and  it  is  plamly  seen 
by  those  on  the  spot  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
action.  But  the  governor  of  a  station  on  the 
coast  does  not  punish  offenders  until  compelled 
to  do  so  by  very  great  provocation,   and  in 


order  to  secure  the  actual  sa£ety  of  English 
subjects  or  allies. 

tn  England  the  war  is  unpopular;  its  cause 
seems  remote  enough,  but  the  result  is  absolutely 
inappreciable.  It  Inings  neither  honour  nor 
gain.  Your  opponents  may  be  brave,  but  they 
are  savages,  and  don't  know  when  they  are 
beaten.  They  will  rise  again  in  a  month  oi-  a 
year,  or  whenever  a  new  king  mounts  the 
"stool"  of  the  country.  They  won't  pay  the 
fine  you  impose,  and  they  won't  observe  the 
treaties  they  sign.  And  we  send  our  best  men 
against  them,  to  be  shot  at  with  a  gun  which 
costsy^r  dollars. 

There  is  a  kmg,  say  the  King  of  Bun-abaloo, 
who  is  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe,  say  the  Woo- 
lahs,  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  say  the 
Great  Gombaru.  For  several  years  this  king 
ignores  treaties,  plunders  Europeans,  declines 
paying  his  debts,  and  ridicules  the  threat  of  a 
fine.  Then  he  goes  a  step  furtlier,  and  treats 
with  "personal  disrespect"  an  officer  of  the 
government  of  Gombaru  sent  to  obtain  redress 
ior  the  sufferers.  Lastly,  he  utterly  disregards 
the  blockade  of  his  port.  Tliere  is"  no  help  for 
it,  and  we  must  submit.  But  at  length  the  West 
India  reliefs  arrive,  increasing  the  land  force, 
and  the  naval  force  is  ausmented  by  the  arrival 
of  a  man-of-war  in  the  Kiver  Gombaru.  It  is 
resolved  to  bind  the  King  of  Burrabaloo  and  his 
Marabouts  to  keep  the  peace  y?w  ihs  fttture ; 
reparation  for  the  past  is  not  even  spoken  of. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gombaru  River  stands 
Bofarra,  and  there,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
any  year  in  this  century,  we  haa  eleven  com- 
panies of  the  98th  and  99th  West  India  Eegi- 
ments,  the  Gombaru  artillery,  and  one  troop  of 
French  artillery.  For  the  governor  of  the 
French  station  on  the  Eiver  Samahu,  had  also 
many  grievances  against  the  King  of  Burrabaloo, 
so  he  had  offered  to  join  us. 

This  modest  force  embarked  in  the  Swan,  a 
vessel  of  two  thousand  tons,  her  Majesty's  ships 
Margate  and  Hastmgs,  and  five  sailii^  trans- 
ports. 

The  Gombaru,  at  its  mouth,  is  from  four  to 
five  miles  broad,  deep  and  muddy,  and  abound- 
ing in  sharks  and  alligators.  The  banks  are 
densely  wooded,  but  in  this  part  the  size  of  the 
trees  is  inconsiderable,  and  one  shore  is  covered 
with  bush  or  scrub. 

We  made  our  xray  slowly  up  the  stream;  the 
heat  was  fearful,  tliere  was  not  a  breath  of  air, 
the  dull  muddy  water  flowed  silently,  without  a 
ripple,  looking  like  oil  in  the  fierce  sunlight. 
Tne  only  living  thing  we  saw  was  now  and  again 
a  crane  standing  silent  and  solitary,  or  an  alli- 
gator slipping  lazily  from  the  bank  into  the  river. 

At  length  the  night  fell,  and  with  it  a  thick 
greasy  fog  which  wetted  everything.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  send  troops  up  these  rivers  in 
saUing  transports.  The  powers  that  be,  though 
of  course  the  most  sagacious  of  all  possible 
powers,  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  danger 
likely  to  accrue  from  a  protracted  voyage ;  and 
protracted  it  is  sure  to  be  when  the  utmost  made 
m  a  day  by  the  sailing  vessels,  even  with  the 
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boats  towing  ahead,  is  twenty-five  miles,  and 
not  always  that.  We  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Fort  Alfred.  This  fort  consists  of  about  four 
acres  of  grass,  with  one  gun  placed  defiantly  in 
the  centre.  On  all  festive  occasions  the  gun  is 
supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  of  powder,  and 
crammed  with  grass  up  to  the  muzzle.  It 
astonishes  the  natives,  and  duly  asserts  and 
proclaims  the  birthday  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  landing  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  or  any  other  legitimate  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

We  found  nothing  worthy  of  note  at  Fort 
Alfred,  except  the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies. 
The  former  were  very  hwry  and  determined. 
Fortunately  they  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
attack,  or  we  must  have  been  dragged  through 
the  port-holes  and  into  the  river. 

As  we  advanced  next  day,  the  banks  were 
covered  with  gigantic  mangroves,  sixty  w 
seventy  feet  hien.  The^  formed  a  dense,  im- 
penetrable jungle,  and  with  their  arching  roots 
made  a  forest  both  above  and  beneath  the  water. 
The  sun  was  again  fierce  and  hot;  our  paint 
blistered ;  the  tints  of  the  mangrove — from  palest 
green  to  dark  olive — glowed  in  it,  and  the  sullen 
Sowing  river  reflected  it  back,  as  if  the  surface 
were  of  steel.  The  j  ungle  abounded  with  yelling 
parrots  and  pretty  little  red  monkeys.  We 
passed  three  pelicans ;  one  of  them  received  a 
charge  of  shot,  and  uttered  a  sound  something 
between  the  squeal  of  a  pig  and  the  noise 
caused  by  sharpening  a  saw. 

In  this  part  of  the  river  hippopotami  abound, 
and  every  now  and  then  huge  uncouth  heads  ap- 
peared above  the  surface ;  one  matron  rose  with 
tier  offspring  sitting  on  the  back  of  her  neck. 

Next,  the  mangroves  disappeared,  and  the 
banks  to  the  water's  edge  were  clothed  with 

?almetto,  palmyra,  date-palm,  and  palm-oil  trees, 
'he  palm-nuts  nung  in  splendid  clusters,  and  in  a 
palm-grove  we  came  to  a  eolony  of  dog-faced 
monkeys.  They  barked  and  raced  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  made  most  ludicrous  faces  at  us. 

It  was  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  trees  which 
one  admired,  but  the  luxuriance  of  the  orchids, 
and  the  creepers,  and  the  gigantic  convolvuli, 
heavy  with  blossom.  We  saw  flocks  of  cranes, 
of  an  sorts  and  descriptions,  great  baobabs  with 
enormous  fruit  and  scanty  leaves,  a  profusion  of 
growth,  a  grandeur  which  it  is  impossible  to  sur- 
pass, but  which  is  depressing,  because  it  seems 
to  have  superseded  humanity. 

At  length,  after  a  weary  voyage,  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamoacunda  Creek,  and 
dropped  anchor. 

On  the  following  morning  the  storming  party, 
consisting  of  three  compames  of  the  99th  West 
Indian  Kegiment,  were  transhipped  from  the 
Swan  to  the  Hastings.    The  Swan  could  not 

}>ass  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek ;  if  she 
lad  been  able  to  do  so,  she  would  have  found 
plenty  of  water  inside.  The  entrance  to  the 
creek  is  very  narrow,  but  it  soon  widens  out  to 
about  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile,  and,  as  the  banks 
are  not  very  densely  clothed,  glimpses  are  to  be 
got  of  a  tolerably  open  plain  country.  , 


After  steaming  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
arrived  off  the  landing-place,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  creek.  The  enemy 
had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  flanked  by 
an  earthwork  its  whole  length  of  two  hundred 
yards.  There  were  natives  occupying  it;  and 
chiefs,  with  their  long  robes  streaming  in  the 
wind,  were  dashing  about  on  horseback  and 
brandishing  their  lances.  Before  commencing 
operations  the  governor  gave  them  a  last 
chance,  and  summoned  them  to  surrender ;  but 
they  answered  that  ihey  were  all  men  there,  and 
that  if  we  thought  we  could  land,  we  had  better 
try.  They  were  then  told,  that  if,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour  they  did  not  clear  out,  we 
should  open  Are.  This  was  done  to  enable  the 
Hastings  to  moor,  and  take  up  her  position: 
also  to  give  time  for  the  liamsgate  to  come 
up,  and  the  other  vessels  with  the  troops.  Just 
as  the  hour  expired  the  Eamsgate  hove  in  sigiit 
towing  two  ships,  and  the  Hastings  fired  her 
broadside.  A  column  of  dust  fifty  feet  high 
rose  from  the  earthwork,  and  there  was  a  roar 
from  the  adversary,  who  kept  up  a  spattering 
fire  henceforth  on  all  that  showed  themselves. 
We  saw  a  large  gap  where  the  sixty-eight 
pounder  had  gone  through,  but  the  twenty- 
tours  did  not  seem  to  do  much  more  than  stir 
up  the  dust.  As  the  ships  came  up  one  by  one, 
and  took  their  positions,  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
was  commenced,  and  no  head  or  hand  could  be 
shown  above  the  embankment  without  a  hole 
bein^  made  in  it.  One  fellow  excited  universal 
admiration.  He  was  a  tearin^if  mad  MoUah,  or 
greegree  man,  quite  covered  with  greegrees  and 
strips  of  the  Xoran.  He  jumped  on  the  top 
of  the  embankment  and  walked  deliberately 
along  it  from  end  to  end,  screaming  his  war-cry, 
and  waving  his  sword.  He  was  tiie  mark  for  a 
thousand  rifles,  pointed  by  practised  riflemen, 
yet  he  escaped  unscathed.  On  his  passing  back^ 
a  shell  burst  close  to  him,  smothermg  him  with 
dust.  We  thought  he  was  gone ;  but  when  the 
dust  cleared  away  he  stood  there  safe,  and  after 
a  farewell  shake  of  hja  sword  and  a  yell,  he 
jumped  down  into  the  trench. 

At  the  end  of  four  hours,  it  appeared  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  earthwork  was  so  small  that 
it  would  present  just  as  many  difficulties  to  the 
storming  party  as  it  would  have  done  before  the 
firing  commenced.  The  captain  of  the  Hastings 
wanted  to  keep  up  the  firing  till  sun-down,  and 
then  to  begin  again  next  morning,  and  keep  on 
until  he  had  knocked  a  hole  in  the  embankment. 
The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments  inclined  to  this 
course,  for,  if  we  landed  in  small  boats,  some- 
body would  certainly  be  shot,  and  possibly  a 
good  many  somebodies.  But  the  major,  who 
commanded  the  storming  party,  begged  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  land,  if  only  with  his  own  regi- 
ment. He  was  ready  to  stake  his  commission  on 
clearing  the  enemy  out  of  the  earthwork,  and 
covering  the  landing  of  the  main  body. 

He  was  some  thirty  years  younger  than  the  two 
colonels,  and  more  enthusiastic ;  perhaps,  too, 
at  eight-and-twenty  a  man  has  more  stomach 
for  fighting  than  in  after  life.    Anyhow  it  was 
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decided  to  storm,  and  the  boats  were  piped. 
While  standing  on  the  bulwark  to  superintend 
the  embarkation,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Hastings  was  shot  through  the  leg  by  a  party 
with  an  elephant  gun,  who  had  already  favoured 
four  men  on  board  with  bullets  in  different 
parts.  It  is  a  neat  thing,  this  elephant  gun, 
carries  a  two  ounce  ball,  and  has  a  report 
like  a  twenty-four  pounder.  At  length,  we  of 
the  storming  party  were  all  in  the  boats,  getting 
in,  of  course,  on  the  sheltered  side  so  that  the 
enemy  could  not  tell  what  we  were  doing.  The 
Hastings  and  Ramsgate  fired  incessantly,  and 
their  shell  practice  was,  I  believe,  remarkably 
good,  but  at  that  moment  one  had  hardly  time 
to  admire  it. 

The  boats  shoved  off,  rounded  the  stern  of 
the  Hastings,  and  the  men  began  to  give  wav 
for  the  shore ;  then,  despite  what  he  himself 
had  said  and  enforced  all  the  morning,  about 
men  keeping  behind  the  bulwarks  and  not 
exposing  themselves,  the  captain  jumped  up 
into  the  rigging,  cap  in  hand.  In  half  a  minute, 
the  crew  were  there  too,  and  gave  us  three  such 
cheers  as  sailors  only  can  give ;  the  other  ships 
took  it  up,  and  away  we  went,  cheering  in  return. 
We  got  a  volley  when  within  fifty  yards,  but  it 
did  not  stop  us.  Everybody  jumped  overboard, 
waist  deep,  into  the  mud  and  water,  and  rushed 
on  shore. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  99th  took  a  somewhat 
unfair  advantage  of  the  other  boats.  He  is 
reported  to  have  stood  over  his  own  boat's  crew 
with  a  revolver,  and  to  have  threatened  some- 
thing desperate  if  any  one  were  on  shore  before 
him.  With  this  reward  in  view,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  a 
whole  boat's  length  in  advance.  Being  Irish, 
when  he  landed  he  sang  out :  "  Hooroo  f  Ush ! 
Ye  divils  1"  and  dashedat  the  trench. 

A  captain  of  the  FrencI}  artillery  came  to  an 
arrangement  of  a  peculiar  nature  with  a  captain 
of  the  99th.  Of  course  the  Frenchman's  guns, 
mules,  and  horses,  could  not  be  put  on  shore 
until  the  landing  was  secured,  and  a  basis  of 
operation  established :  so  he  proposed  to  serve 
with  the  99th  as  a  volunteer.  He  and  the  English 
captain  were  to  take  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
and  iump  on  shore  together.  This  they  did, 
and  then  the  Frenchman  saluted,  fell  into  the 
ranks,  and  kept  his  dressing :  loading  and  firing 
like  a  private. 

The  landing-place  was  secured,  and  the  99th 
advanced  in  stirmishiug  order  towards  the  brow 
of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  inland.  The  inter- 
mediate space  was  a  rice-swamp  extending  from 
the  river  bank;  the  bank  was  thinly  fringed 
with  mangrove  bushes,  and  dotted  with  rifle- 
pits.  We  passed  them,  and  reached  the  hill, 
which  was  covered  with  trees.  Some  of  the 
enemy  still  held  this  position,  but  were  easily 
driven  out,  and  there  was  a  broad  plain  before 
us  three  or  four  miles  in  length ;  there  was  a 
crop  of  ground-nuts  on  it. 

The  men  passed  on,  two  companies  skirmish- 
ing and  one  in  reserve,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  yell  and  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  left. 


The  bugles  rang  out,  the  men  doubled  in  and 
formed  square,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
enemy  must  be  among'  us  immediately.  The 
Woolahs  came  on  yelling  and  screaming  to  within 
two  hundred  yards,  when  we  fired  a  volley; 
there  were  three  or  four  empty  saddles,  and 
away  they  went.  Two  or  three  of  them,  with 
more  pluck  than  the  others,  rode  up  at  a  split- 
ting gallop,  and  then  turned,  and,  when  they 
were  broadside  on,  wheeled  ri^ht  round  in  the 
saddle,  and  fired  their  muskets  into  the  square, 
going  at  a  gallop  all  the  time.  They  ride  like 
Arabs,  with  short  stirrups,  and  a  broad  flat 
stirrup-iron  like  a  shoe,  and  with  a  high  peak 
and  cantle  to  the  saddle. 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  lieutenant  and  his  com- 
pany had  advanced  on  the  right  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  were  out  of  sight.  Thev  came  to  a 
large  town  over  the  hill,  and  formed  the  praise- 
worthy intention  of  taking  it ;  but  the  enemy, 
whom  they  had  followed,  finding  how  few  their 
pursuers  were,  took  heart,  turned  round,  and 
drove  them  out. 

But  the  lieutenant  re-formed  his  men  at  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  town — the  Woolah  guns 
are  useless  at  that  distance — and  kept  up  a  fire 
on  all  who  showed  themselves.  Finding  that  no 
support  came  up,  he  and  four  men  rushed  back 
into  the  town  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded,  by  aid  of  a  lucifer-match  and  a 
fire-stick,  in  setting  fire  to  it.  As  the  wind  was 
fresh,  the  bamboo  and  wattle  blazed  up  fiercely. 
The  lieutenant  then  began  to  retire  with  his 
company;  some  fifty  or  sixty  horsemen  made 
a  rush,  out  received  a  volley  and  withdrew,  just 
as  the  support  came  up.  For  this,  the  lieu- 
tenant gets  the  Victoria  Cross. 

It  was  now  half-past  five  p.ii.  The  enemy 
was  showing  in  great  numbers,  and  the  tropical 
night  drawing  on,  so  the  retire  was  sounded  all 
along  the  line.  As  we  were  on  our  way  back, 
we  heard  the  heav^  sound  of  the  Hastings's 
sixty -eight,  and  whistling  and  shrieking  high 
over  our  heads  went  a  ten-inch  shell.  To  the 
uninstructed  it  appeared  to  be  seeking  an  enemy 
in  the  clouds,  but  it  soon  be^an  to  descend,  and 
dropped  bursting  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
advanciug  Woolahs  two  miles  off.  We  had  not 
seen  them,  but  they  had  been  discerned  from 
the  ship.  They  afterwards  told  us  that  the  shell 
killed  fifteen  men. 

Our  camp  for  the  night  was  fixed  in  the 
swamp  at  the  edge  of  the  creek,  and,  as  nothing 
had  been  landed,  we  were  not  very  luxuriously 
settled.  Some  of  us,  however,  set  to  work  to 
collect  wood  and  grass,  started  a  roaring  fire« 
with  ample  provision  for  keeping  it  up,  took  a 
puU  of  cold  brandy-and-water  till  the  kettle 
boiled,  and  then  lay  down  in  our  cloaks,  smoked 
a  pipe,  and  talked  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
There  was  some  little  firing  from  the  advanced 
pickets,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet  enough  night, 
and  sound  sleep  for  every  one. 

Early  rising  was  a  necessity  the  next  morning, 
for  the  bugles,  fifes,  and  drums,  left  no  possibility 
of  rest.  Then  there  were  wells  to  be  dug,  and 
water  to  be  examined,  and  finally  there  was  a 
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luxurious  break&st  of  ration  pork,  fried  in  the 
lid  of  a  camp-kettle ;  the  sugar  and  coffee  had 
been  put  into  the  kettle  itself,  and  boiled  to- 
gether. 

Kolar,  the  town  which  the  Lrish  lieutenant 
had  partly  burnt  the  previous  day,  was  attacked 
and  destroyed;  but  there  was  very  little  else 
done  worth  mentioning.  The  enemy  carried  away 
their  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  we  saw  none 
except  those  actually  killed  in  the  advance. 

As  usual,  we  were  embarrassed  by  our  native 
allies.  They  did  not  understand  civilised  warfare, 
and  seemed  to  merit»  the  epithets  of  cowardly 
and  murderous.  They  wouldn't  go  in  advance, 
but  after  our  troops  had  driven  the  Woolahs  out 
of  any  place,  these  wretches  rushed  in  to  loot, 
and  murdered  any  unfortunate  who  might  have 
been  nnable  to  escape. 

On  this  day  the  guns  and  mules  of  the  French 
captain  were  landed.  The  mules  were  splendid 
animals,  sixteen  hands  high.  They  "were  fitted 
with  pack-saddles,  and  one  mule  carried  the  gun, 
whilst  another  carried  the  limber  and  wheels. 
They  are  much  better  suited  to  a  savage  country 
than  our  artillery.  Although  we  had  ronr  horses 
to  a  twelve-pounder,  they  could  not  get  on  at 
the  pace  the  mules  did. 

On  the  following  day  our  force  in  the  river 
was  increased;  for  an  admiral  came  up  in  the 
Spitfire,  a  commodore  in  the  Valiant,  and  with 
them  H.M.§.  Hawk.  About  four  hundred 
seamen  and  marines  were  landed;  also  the 
commodore,  and  a  gallant  colonel,  the  governor 
of  Musseguiob. 

We  formed  in  front  of  the  encampment  at 
three  p.m.,  and  marched  on  Baloo  and  Kahome, 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  marines 
were  very  fine  fellows,  and  they  came  out  splen- 
didly in  contrast  with  the  Zouave  dress  and 
black  faces  of  the  West  India  regiments.  The 
sailors  looked  on  the  expedition  as  a  lark,  but 
hi^ly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  enemy, 
at  whom  they  discharged  many  expressive 
adjectives  and  other  expletives,  signincant  of 
disgust  at  their  not  showing  "more  fight.'* 
For  the  Woolahs  would  never  wait  till  we  came 
up ;  they  bolted  from  Baloo,  and  so  they  did 
again  from  Kahome.  We  really  thought  they 
were  going  to  make  a  stand  at  Kahome,  and 
there  were  guns  to  the  front,  and  shell  and 
rocket  practice.  Upon  this,  the  enemy  retired 
into  the  town,  the  guns  limbered  up,  the  sailors, 
marines,  and  the  99th  advanced ;  there  were 
two  or  three  volleys,  a  rush,  and  Kahome  was 
taken. 

•  Who  could  wonder  that  the  people  of  Burra- 
baloo  did  not  stand  ?  They  learnt  the  very  first 
day  that  we  had  a  gun  which  killed  to  a  certainty 
at  a  thousand  yards  while  theirs  was  uncertain 
at  a  hundred ;  and,  in  addition,  we  had  field- 
pieces,  howitzers,  and  rockets,  which  the  pri- 
soners told  us  destroyed  all  their  calculations. 

Sailors  are  capital  creatures,  but  their  manners 
and  customs  are  sometimes  objectionable.  On 
entering  Kahome,  the  Woolahs  had  disappeared, 
and,  as  there  was  no  enemy,  one  very  hairy  sailor 
rushed  into  a  house  to  secure  a  goat,  the  goat 


ran  into  an  inner  room;  but,  finding  no  exit 
there,  letumed  full  tilt,  and,  as  Jack  stood  in 
the  doorway,  lumped  over  his  shoulders.  Jack, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  turned  round 
and  fired  after  him.  A  medical  officer  happened 
to  be  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  door,  and  the 
bullet  passed  nearer  to  his  head  than  was  agree- 
able. "Jack,**  says  his  pal  outside,  "you've 
neariy  shot  the  doctor."  "Have  I  now !"  says 
Jack,  with  great  frankness;  ''take  a  drint, 
your  honour." 

Later  on,  we  met  a  lar^e  fiock  of  sheep.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  sailors ;  every  man  fired 
in  any  and  every  direction;  and  how  it  was  that 
they  did  not  make  a  "  body"  of  some  one,  I 
can't  tell. 

The  town  was  now  on  fire ;  and,  as  we  had 
marched  ten  miles  in  the  sun,  we  were  very 
tired.  The  marines  were  resting,  when  they  saw 
a  crowd  approaching,  so  they  jumped  up  and 
fell  in.  !Dut  a  blacK  fellow  came  running  up, 
and  shouted,  ''Don't  fire,  don't  fire  1  We  your 
friends!"  If  they  were,  they  took  a  strange 
way  of  showing  it;  for  they  came  up  to  within  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  fired  a  volley.  This 
was  not  looked  on  as  a  friendly  act,  and  the 
marines  returned  it  with  interest,  so  our 
"friends^  retreated,  leaving  their  dead  on  the 
field. 

At  SIX  P.M.  we  began  to  retire ;  the  marines 
and  blue-jackets  first,  and  then  the  9Sth;  the  99th 
covering  the  movement.  It  was  soon  dark,  but 
we  had  light  enough  £rom  the  burning  towns  in 
our  path.  The  stacks  of  ground-nuts  burned 
with  great  fury ;  and,  after  the  blaze  was  out, 
caked  and  looked  like  iron  at  a  white  heat. 
The  enemy's  cavalir— report  said  the  king 
had  a  thousand— followed  us  at  a  respectful 
distance.  If  they  had  had  any  dash,  they  might 
have  cut  off  a  good  many  of  us,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  repeatedly  to  allow  stragglers  to 
come  up- 
Close  to  the  camp,  the  bullets  again  began  to 
whistle  about  our  ears,  and  our  first  idea  was 
that  the  Woolahs  had  attacked  it.  But  it  was 
only  our  noble  native  allies  who  were  celebrating 
the  victory  by  discharging  their  guns,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  whom  they  might  hit. 

Two  or  three  days  passed.  Our  camp  in  the 
swamp  was,  of  course,  frightfully  unhealthy,  and 
the  loss  of  men  would  have  been  very  great  had 
it  not  been  for  the  action  and  excitement  of  the 
campaign.  At  length,  after  many  urgent  repre- 
sentations, the  controlling  powers  were  per- 
suaded to  move  to  higher  ground,  and  we 
encamped  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Here,  we 
were  troubled  with  dust-storms,  i  on  would  see 
a  spiral  column  of  dust,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
ana  confined  to  a  space  of  about  a  hundred 
yards,  coming  towards  you.  It  fills  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  and  hair  ^ith  sand,  upsets  everything 
movable,  and  strikes  your  tent  unless  it  is  very 
firmly  fixed. 

During  the  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  a 
hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  shade — rather 
warm  for  the  work  we  had;  moreover,  sleeping 
in  one's  clothes  for  a  week  in  this  climate,  does 
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not  promote  eamfort.  Also,  the  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  were  more  determined,  and  more  hairj 
than  ever. 

A  prisoner  brought  in  a  day  or  two  later, 
said  that  the  King  of  Bnrrabaloo  was  greatly 
enraged  at  our  ta^ng  and  destroying  Keuiome, 
as  it  is  regarded  here  as  a  sort  of  Mecca.  The 
Woolahs  are  Mabomedans,  and  nearly  «ver^ 
house  in  Kahoroe  had  a  Koran  in  it.  But  it 
appeared  that  the  town  was  not  so  completely 
destroyed  as  we  had  imagined,  and  that  the  king 
had  sent  his  chief  warriors  and  two  of  his  sons 
thitlier,  and  that  they  had  orders  to  hold  Kahome 
against  *'  a  mile  of  white  men." 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  colonels 
and  the  commodore  determined  to  march  at 
once  against  Eahome.  for,  if  the  Woolahs 
would  stand  and  fight,  we  might  give  them  a 
severe  lesson,  and  so  end  the  war. 

Once  more  the  marines  and  blue-jackets  were 
brought  in  from  their  ships,  and  once  moze  we 
marched  against  Kahome.  We  found  it  defended 
by  a  stockade  about  nine  feet  high,  constructed  of 
small  trees  stuck  some  four  feet  into  the  ground ; 
a  breastwork  and  a  trench  were  behind  tliis,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hit  a  man  inside,  unless 
▼ou  were  on  higher  ground  and  fired  down  on 
him.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  peoplein 
the  town.  Our  shot,  shell,  and  rockets,  did  no 
damage  worth  speaking  of  to  the  atookade  and 
earthwork,  so  it  was  determined  to  storm. 
Sailors  and  marines  formed  the  storming 
party,  supported  by  the  98th;  the  99th  in 
reserve. 

The  sailors  rushed  up  to  the  stockade,  and,  in 
another  minute,  would  have  been  over ;  when, 
by  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  which  can 
never  be  explained,  a  bugle  sounded  to  retire. 
There  was  a  moment  of  nesitatioo,  the  enemy 
filled  a  heavy  volley,  and  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Valiant,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
sailon,  fell 

The  governor  of  Mussesuiob  was  only  a 
spectator;  but,  when  the  giuiant  soldier  saw  the 
men  halting  within  ten  ywds  of  the  place  and 
falling  fast,  he  galloped  up,  jumped  from  his 
horse,  and  cheered  them  on,  hat  in  nand.  Again 
the  advance  was  sounded,  again  they  rushed 
at  the  stockade.  There  being  no  means  of 
getting  in,  the  sailors  doubled  round  the  side, 
and  fairly  heaved  one  anotlier  over,  rolling 
into  the  midst  of  the  Woolahs.  The  fiag- 
lieutenant  of  the  Valiant  was  the  first  inan  in, 
and  immediately  a  Woolah  clouted  him  on 
the  head  with  a  clubbed  musket.  But  a  sailor 
bayoneted  the  Woolah  and  helped  up  the  fla?- 
lieutenant,  not  much  the  worse.  The  jolly  old 
commodore  was  the  second  man  heaved  over, 
with — ^1  think,  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain — it  may  have  been  a  sword. 
Anyway,  he  did  not  use  it,  but  quietly  pointed 
wUh  it,  desiring  a  sailor  to  stick  a  man  who  was 
making  himself  unpleasant. 

Once  in,  a  sc^e  began  neither  pleasant 
to  describe  nor  to  witness.  The  sailors, 
maddened  by  the  loas  of  their  officers  and 
comrades,  dashed  at  the  Woolahs   with  the 


bayonet^  and  the  Woolahs  fought  to  the  last,  no 
quarter  being  asked  or  ^iven.  In  about  five 
minutes  one  hundred  ana  fifty  men  were  killed, 
and  every  man  fell  where  he  stood.  Among  the 
killed,  were  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  and  several 
chiefs.  It  was  a  gallantly  contested  action ; 
but,  when  once  our  men  were  in,  the  Woolahs 
stood  no  chance. 

When  the  sailors  were  advancing,  an  officer 
of  the  9Sth  rode  his  horse  straight  up  to  the 
stockade  and  hung  his  bridle  over  the  top,  in- 
tending to  jump  m;  but  he  was  shot  through 
the  leg,  and  his  norse  was  shot  dead.  A  black 
sergeant  of  the  99th,  before  the  advance  was 
annoyed  by  a  man  lying  outside  the  stockade, 
who  kept  taking  pot  shots  at  him;  and,  at  last, 
hit  faim  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  black 
sergeant's  gun  was  empty,  so  he  snatched  one 
from  a  coimrade,  rushea  dose  to  the  stockade 
through  the  thickest  of  the  firing,  and  dischaiged 
his  gun  full  in  his  enemas  face.  He  then 
returned  to  the  ranks,  and  immediately  fell  from 
pain  and  loss  of  blood.  When  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Valiant  was  killed,  a  sailor 
walked  deliberately  up  and  looked  through  the 
stockade  at  the  man  who  shot  him.  Then  he 
took  his  musket  like  a  spear,  with  the  bayonet 
fixed,  darted  it  through,  and  transfixed  him. 

The  Erench  do  things  we  can  never  manage 
to  achieve.  As  soon  as  the  action  was  over,  our 
Erench  ally  sent  mules  with  panniers  that 
carried  two  men  each,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
wounded  sailors.  Then  began  the  march  home, 
and  although  a  decided  victory  had  been  gained, 
it  was  not  joyous,  for  we  were  taking  our 
dead  and  wounded  with  us.  The  sailors  were 
buried  in  the  river  next  morning  at  eight 
A.M.,  and  very  melancholy  the  dead  marcli 
sounded,  as  it  came  faintly  over  the  broad, 
silent  river. 

Sailors,  I  think,  have  more  feeling  and  less 
feeling  than  any  other  dass  of  the  conununity. 
They  were  as  bloodthirsty  and  remorseless 
as  the  savages  who  opposed  them  while  they 
were  fighting;  but  toey  were  as  tender  and 
careful  as  women  ovor  their  sick  comrades. 
It  was  very  touching  to  see  them  handing 
their  wounded  from  the  Hastings  to  their  own 
boats  when  they  arrived  abreast  the  Valiant. 
A  great  boatswain,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
supported  his  messmate's  head,  and  handled 
him  as  tenderlv  as  a  mother  would  her  child; 
two  hours  before  he  had  been  yelling  like  a 
savage  inside  the  stockade,  and  driving  his 
bayonet  throng  the  body,  or  daahmg  out  the 
hrams,  of  a  Woolah. 

And  so  the  war  ended,  as  it  must  end  always 
when  organised  and  well-disciplined  troops  en- 
counter savages.  The  Woolahs  were  thrashed, 
and  their  king  was  humbled.  He  promised  to 
behave  better  for  the  future,  and  to  pay  a  fine. 
He  did  behave  a  little  better  for  a  little  while, 
but  he  never  paid  the  fine,  and  so  the  war  is 
ready  to  begin  again. 

Instead  of  the  King  of  Burrabaloo,  and  his 
ilarabouts,  and  the  tribe  of  Woolahs  and  the 
town  of  Kahome,  take  any  king  on  any  part  of 
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the  coast,  and  his  fetish  men,  and  his  tribe, 
and  his  chief  town,  and  the  same  story  may  h6 
told. 


A  GRUMBLE. 

Oklt  the  otiier  day,  bein^  in  London,  I  went 
into  a  shop  in  Holborn,  and  asked  for  a  boot- 
jack. 

''  They  are  almost  qnite  gone  out,  sir,''  said 
the  man;  ''since  these  short  boots  with  the 
elastic  sides  came  in,  we  are  never  asked  for  the 
article ;  don't  sell  one  a  year,  sir." 

"  Good  Heavens !  To  think,"  says  Ralph  Wm- 
terston,  of  Winterston  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  (who  was  with  me),  '*  that  I  should  live 
to  see  a  generation  subsisting  without  boot-jacks ! 
Take  my  word  for  it,  men  who  begin  by  leaving 
off  boot-jacks  will  not  stop  there.  There  is  no 
limit,  sir,  to  the  innovations  of  a  speculative 
age." 

There  was  a  time  when  ladies  at  court 
drank  ale,  and  ate  beef  and  sturgeon  for  break- 
fast. Why  ?  Because  it  was  h&althy  P  No,  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom ;  and  custom,  rational 
or  not,  must  be  obeyed.  A  reign  or  two  later, 
they  took  to  draughts  of  a  Chinese  leaf  soaked 
in  hot  water.  It  is  true  the  new  beyera(|;e  wils 
found  to  injure  the  nerves,  and  produce  diseases 
hitherto  unknown,  such  as  ''indigestion,"  the 
"vapours,"  "nervous  affections,"  &c.  Tea  had 
been  adopted  wit)iout  thought,  its  effects,  there- 
fore, were  unthought  of.  It  may,  or  may  not 
have  effected  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
our  English  race.  Doctors  of  the  present  day 
find  that  their  patients  cannot  be  bled  as  their 
ancestors  were.  They  have  less  blood;  they 
make  less  blood;  they  sink  if  too  much  of 
it  is  taken  from  them.  There  are  people 
who  lay  all  this  to  tea.  Calmly,  what  is  tea  ? 
We  soak  a  brown  leaf,  brought  from  China,  in 
hot  water,  and  drink  a  pint  or  it,  almost  boiling, 
morning  and  eveninj^.  On  the  stomach  exhausted 
and  torpid  with  ei^ht  hours  fast,  and  on  the 
stomach  filled  with  a  iiearty  dinner,  we  pour  pints 
of  hot  water,  and  yet  men  who  study  physical 
training  almost  forbid  any  hot  liquid.  Must  all 
customs  go  on  for  ever  because  thev  have  once 
begun  ?  The  robust  vigorous  people  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  who  wrote  robust  verse,  and  saved 
England,  and  worried  Spain,  and  defied  the 
Pope,  all  in  a  sturdy  way,  did  not  drink  tea, 
but  ale  and  sherry.  I  must  admit  that  they 
were  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  grey  when  quite 
young ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  more 
vigorous  because  they  did  not  drmk  tea,  but  I 
throw  it  out. 

Students  have  written  eloquently  on  tea.  They 
describe  its  influence  as  rising  to  the  brain  in  a 
calming,  balmy  way ;  quieting,  clearing.  lam, 
however,  suspicious  of  a  beverage  that  has 
such  rapid  influences  on  the  brain.  It  may 
have  after  results  too,  may  it  not  ?  As  for  ale, 
we  all  know  what  that  does ;  it  fills,  fattens,  and 
cheers,  in  an  open  straightforward  way. 

Nervous  and  brain  diseases  are  now  the  pre- 


dominant diseases,  thanks  to  railway  travelling, 
the  fretting  cares  of  money-making,  and  social 
ambition.  In  the  time  of  the  Gkorges,  when 
the  stomach  was  worked  more  than  the  brain, 
and  every  London  club  could  boast  its  cluster 
of  six  bottle  men — in  the  days  of  gout-producing 
port  and  gross  eating — gastric  disease  was 
more  prevalent.  Take  a  gallery  of  old  portraits, 
and  you  will  at  once  pick  out  the  men  of  the 
gastric  age,  small  eyes,  red  cheeks,  three  chins, 
short  necks,  stocky  beefy  men,  of  the  Admiral 
Keppel,  Alderman  Beckford,  Charles  James  Fox 
type.  Now,  I  ask  any  one  did  those  drinkers 
of  port  think  of  the  gout,  or  consider  whether 
Portuguese  wine,  plus  the  brandy,  was  healthy  ? 
No.,  They  bowea  to  tyrannous  Kinff  Custom 
in  a  fine  stupid  old  obstinate  way,  and  left  the 
gout  and  their  estates  to  their  punier  children. 
In  the  old  times,  when  Scotland  traded  more 
directly  with  her  old  friend  France,  every  well- 
to-do  body  in  the  Lowlands  drank  chiret.  When 
a  Bordeaux  vessel  came  into  a  Scotch  port,  the 
town  crier  went  round  with  a  cask  of  wine  in  a 
cart  and  sold  stoups  of  it  at  the  door  to  any  one 
who  hailed  him.  Now,  claret  is  a  rarity,  and 
the  small  lairds  drink  endless  toddy.  Can  that 
great  change  in  diet  have  taken  place  without 
some  corresponding  changes  in  the  national 
constitution.  No,  I  sav  again ;  yet  who  heeds 
a  change  so  vital  P    Did  not  Spain  go  down 


when  she  took  to  chocolate?  Have-not  the 
Russians  ^wn  tame  on  tea  and  tobacco? 
Their  political  system  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Very  well,  then — and  yet  they  call  me 
testy  when  I  complain  of  the  foUy  of  blindly 
and  unthinkingly  following  new  fashions. 

New  fashions  in  dress  produce  new  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  that  infectious  form  of  sore-throat, 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  modem  custom 
of  wearing  low,  turn-down  collars,  instead  of 
the  old  stiff  white  walls,  which  now  mark  so 
conspicuouslvthe  middle-aged  man.  The  national 
throat,  guarded  for  so  many  centuries  by  ropes 
of  muslin,  black  velvet  solitaires,  lace  collars, 
and  other  knick-knacks,  was  suddenly  stripped 
of  all  its  defences,  and  thrown  open  to  all  the 
rude  winds  of  the  English  year.  The  result 
blossoms  out  in  the  disagreeable  form  of  diph- 
theria, nature's  terrible  warning  of  the  danger, 
and  simultaneous  correction  of  the  folly.  To 
be  sure,  I  have  heard  that  the  fashion  of  high 
shirt-collars  had  something  to  do  with  hiding 
marks  of  disease  in  the  neck  and  face.  But  i 
don't  believe  it. 

There  is  one  comfort,  that  if  new  diseases 
come  in,  old  diseases  die  out.  Where  is  the 
leprosy  of  the  middle  ages,  now  we  wear  linen 
shirts?  Where  is  the  plague  of  London? 
Where  the  sweating-sickness,  and  the  black 
death,  and  the  "  stop-gallant"  ?  Even  the  ague 
is  on  its  last  legs,  aud  I  trust  the  time  may 
come  when,  mackintosh  getting  cheaper  and 
more  durable,  an  English  labourer  may  grow  old 
without  being  bent  double  by  rheumatism,  or 
tortured  and  twisted  and  cramped  till  his  legs 
get  as  thin  as  German  flutes. 

It   is    rather  a  humiliating  fact  that  semi- 
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savages  dress  more  sensibly  and  more  to  the 
purpose  tban  civilised  nations.  The  negro's 
waistband,  the  South  American's  poncho,  the 
Russian's  woolly  coat,  are  perfect  for  their 
special  purposes.  But  what  Fiji  would  wear 
our  black  hat  ?  What  aboriginal  would  not  dance 
on  it  in  sheer  disgustful  contempt?  It  is  costly, 
frail,  lets  in  the  rain,  does  not  keep  out  the  sun, 
attracts  the  wind,  is  unfit  to  travel  or  to  sleep 
in,  is  uglv,  uncomfortable,  cold,  yet  has  existed 
now  in  full  fashion  for  some  seventy  years— 
ever  since  the  First  Consul's  time,  in  fact — and 
it  defies  all  reformation.  Stupid  type  of  Chinese 
changelessness  that  it  is.  It  has  spread  over  all 
Europe,  and  reigns  predominant  wherever  civi- 
lisation is. 

The  history  of  English  dress  is  an  epitome  of 
human  folly;  old  satirists  of  centuries  past 
laugh  at  us  for  our  caprice  and  imitativeness. 
We  always  copied  the  French  in  dress,  and  the 
Italians  m  music.  Our  armour  was  the  only 
real  dress  that  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  that  never  changed  tul  a  chan^^e 
was  inoQspensable  either  for  splendour  or  oe- 
fence.  Tne  knight  never  ceased  adding  «6cale 
and  plate,  till  he  grew  into  a  perfect  lobster  of 
steel — dangerous  to  others,  but  himself  impene- 
trable. Unfortunately,  just  as  this  result  was 
attained,  in  came  gunpowder,  and  blew  all  the 
strong  men  in  armour  away. 

People  who  wore  wigs  and  hoops  could  not 
afford  to  laugh  at  any  one,  but  we  reformed  and 
sensible  people  can  now  venture  to  smile  at 
those  PoUsh  Doots  of  Richard  the  Second's  time, 
whose  toes,  a  yard  long,  were  fastened  with 
silver  chains  at  the  knees;  and  at  the  homed 
head-dress  of  Edward  the  Third's  rei^n,  that 
drove  some  learned  prelates  almost  to  insanity. 
Richard  the  Second's  time  was,  indeed,  the  co- 
ronation time  of  dandyism,  for  then  men  wore 
long  jagged  sleeves,  and  robes  glittering  with 
heraldic  devices,  and  they  rioted  in  parti-co- 
loured hose,  one  leg  red,  and  the  other  blue, 
and  hung  sUver  bells  to  their  tunics,  and  gene- 
rally made  consummate  fools  of  themselves,  but 
in  a  splendid  and  gorgeous  manner. 

In  Edward  the  Tnird's  magnificent  reign, 
however,  people  dressed  sensibly  enough.  The 
light  surtout  with  the  jewelled  belt,  the  useful 
hood,  were  as  becoming  as  they  were  well 
invented ;  the  hood  especially,  was  a  most  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  old  classic  dress,  and  will 
never  die  out.  It  is  still  much  used  on  the 
Continent,  and,  only  lately,  hoods  have  been 
universally  introduced  into  the  costume  of  the 
Russian  army. 

In  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  Flemish  trade 
led  to  our  adoption  of  those  half  Oriental  head 
robes,  so  heavy,  grave,  and  voluminous,  that  one 
sees  in  Van  Eyck's  pictures,  and  in  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Quentin  Matsjs.  This  head  tire  has 
a  turban-like  border,  it  rises  in  huge  bag-like 
folds  over  the  head,  or  falls  in  cumbrous  drapery 
upon  the  robed  shoulders.  It  gave  a  certain 
dignity  to  the  large  flesluf  noses  and  grim  hard 
faces  of  that  great  pre-Lutheran  epoch.  It  typi 
fied  the  solid  heads  it  covered. 


In  the  next  reign,  this  semi-turban  fell  away 
to  a  jaunty  Italian  or  French  cap — a  mere  velvet 
tartlet,  garnished  with  lace,  and  tufted  with  a 
side  feather — the  cap  that  everybody  wears  in 
the  Huguenots.  Square,  tow-padded  shoes,  and 
short  slashed  coats,  accompanied  this  cap. 

The  alert,  vivacious,  sensible  age  of  Elizabeth 
brought  in  a  sensible  dress :  an  alert  tight-fitting 
doublet,  a  short  energetic  cloak,  sensiole  shoes, 
knee-breeches,  that  set  off  the  foot  and  left 
the  leg  at  full  liberty  to  storm  Cadiz  or  follow 
Raleigh  up  a  ship's  side.  Still  it  was  a  luxurious 
dress,  expensive,  keeping  apart  classes,  too 
much  be  laced  and  bejewelled.  Charles  the  First's 
reign,  or  rather  the  progress  of  free  thought  and 
the  independence  of  tne  middle  class,  led  to  a 
more  sombre  and  Spanish  style  of  dress,  sad- 
dened here  and  there  by  the  scruples  of  Puri- 
tanism. With  Charles  the  Second,  we  aban- 
doned lace  collars,  and  became  more  sober  in 
colours.  With  William  we  grew  Dutch,  gave 
up  silks  and  velvets  and  frequent  changes,  for 
square -skirted  cloth  coats,  square -cut  shoes, 
heavy  jack-boots,  and  lace  cravats. 

And  here  a  word  on  wigs.  A  certain  king 
of  moderate  intellect  and  considerable  ambition, 
vice,  and  intolerance,  becomes  bald.  He  adopts 
a  flowing  black  wig,  and  heifceforth  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  or  so,  people  shave 
their  hair  in  order  to  wear  other  people's  fleeces, 
for  which  they  have  to  give  forty  and  fifty 
guineas.  How  few  people  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  this  ?  It  was  not  till  after  Georj^e  the 
Third  came  to  reigii  that  wigs  began  to  die  out, 
and  at  about  the  French  Revolution  time  they 
slowly  passed  away.  Yet  even  now,  do  not 
judges  and  barristers  still  wear  those  absur- 
dities, and  rejoice  in  them,  and  flourish  them  in 
our  eyes,  and  shake  them  at  each  other  in  heats 
of  verbal  battle  ? 

The  French  Revolution  made  the  first  real 
sensible  improvements  in  dress.  It  took  from 
us  the  muslin  bolster,  and  gave  us  black  silk 
neckerchiefs ;  it  threw  away  the  old  head  wig 
for  real  living  hair ;  it  started  the  swallow-tau 
coat  and  trousers ;  it  abolished  the  cocked-hat ; 
and  tossed  away  the  sword. 

And  here  a  word  about  the  sword.  Never 
was  a  more  mischievous  custom  tolerated  in  a 
civilised  country  than  that  of  civilians  habitually 
carrying  swords.  It  was  not  because  highway- 
men rendered  the  suburbs  of  London  dangerous 
by  night,  that  swords  were  worn.  It  was  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom,  as  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, without  reason,  and  originating  no  one 
knew  why.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to 
that  of  George  the  Third,  when  the  custom,  a 
little  before  the  French  Revolution,  died  out, 
hundreds  of  brave  but  hot-brained  young  men 
(the  very  flower  of  England)  perished  in  duels, 
for  the  most  part  resulting  from  this  senseless 
custom.  Take  up  any  book  of  our  criminal 
trials  of  the  sword-bearing  times,  and  you  will 
find  it  full  of  trials  for  manslaugliter,  origina- 
ting simply  in  this  habit  of  wearing  swords. 
A  party  of  young  men  met  at  a  city  tavern. 
They  emptied  several  bottles  of  claret,  and  then 
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began  gambling.  A  qnarrel  ensued.  One  whips 
off  Ills  wig  anj  tosses  it  in  the  face  of  another. 
There  is  a  rush  to  the  swords  that  have  been 
hung. upon  the  walL  There  is  a  riot  of  swords, 
a  swift  stinging  thrust,  and  one  poor  lad  reels 
against  the  wainscot,  his  hand  to  his  side.  The 
waiters  rush  up  with  fresh  lights,  and  find 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  blue  parlour 
has.  been  run.  tnrough  in  the  scufBie,  and  is 
already  past  the  help  of  surgeon.  The  murders, 
also,  were  innumerable  that  arose  from  passion- 
ate men  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  of  malice,  eavj, 
hatred,  or  jealousy,  suddenly  resorting  to  the 
deadly  weapons  carried  at  their  sides. 

A  noxipus  and  ridiculous  custom  has  al- 
ready attained  the  age  of  sixtj  years.  Need  I 
say  I  allude  to  the  swallow4ailed  coat  and  the 
evening  dress  suitP  Was- ever  such  a  grim, 
ugly,  undertaker's  costume  e^er  devised  ?  But 
no !  it  was  not  devised  by  any  one ;  it  grew  by 
degrees  into  a  custom.  No  one  introduced  it, 
no  one  invented  it,  it  is  merely  the  old  George 
the  Third  coat  sloped  away  until  no  front  is 
left,  and  then  dyed  olacL  In  the  Walpole  days 
who  would  have  dreamed  of  abolishing  colour : 
a  thing  that  all  humanity  delight-s  in,  or  limiting 
the  material  of  dress  coats  to  cloth?  The 
modish  people  who  went  then  to  masquerades, 
and  to  Kanelagh,  and  the  Pantheon,  wore  silk 
and  velvet  coats,  maroon,  cinnamon  colour,  claret, 
olive  green,  and  such  hues,  and  their  waistcoats 
were  silver  laced  or  tambour  worked.  I  do  not 
say  these  garments  should  be  revived;  but  I  do 
say  that  in  right  of  their  cheerful  contrasts  and 
varieties  of  hues,  the  people  who  wore  them 
were  in  better  taste  than  we,  their  ^elf-satisfi^d 
descendants,  are. 

"What  use  are  the  swallow  tails  ?  Are  they 
beautiful  ?  Do  they  help  us  to  steer  ourselves  P 
They  render  the  coat  lighter  and  less  in  the  way 
when  we  are  dancing,  or  when  we  are  in  a  crowd, 
and  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  them. 
Black,  too,  is  good  for  the  complexion,  and 
wears  well ;  it  levels  us  all  to  one  broad  even 
class,  and  admits  of  no  vulgar  assertion  of 
wealth  or  rank. 


THE  CRUISE  OE  THE  ALABAMA. 

ToWASDs  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  United  States  were  young,  and  their  friend 
Erance  was  at  war  with  England,  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  French  and  American  republics  was 
made  to  include  a  clause  that  forbade  the  ene- 
mies of  France  to  fit  out  privateers  in  American 
ports.  The  French  interpreted  this  as  their 
own  right  in  such  ports  to  fit  out,  arm,  and  man 
privateers  for  harassing  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, then  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  The 
American  government  denied  the  assumed  right, 
and  demanded  at  Paris  the  recal  of  M.  Genet, 
the  representative  of  France  in  the  United 
States,  bv  whom  it  was  bein^  not  only  asserted 
but  acted  upon.  He  was  fitting  out  and  arming 
vessels,  providing  commissions  for  them,  and 
enlisting  American  citizens  for  land  and  sea 


service.  A  message  to  Congress  from  Wash- 
ington procured  at  the  same  time  the  passing 
of  the  first  Foreijgn  Enlistment  Act  of  America. 
This  act  made  it  high  misdemeanour,  with  a 
penalty  of  fine  and  impnsonment,  to  be  "  know- 
ingly concerned  in  the  fumialiin^,  fitting  out, 
or  arming"  of  any  vessel  witli  mtent  that  it 
shall  be  employed  by  any  foreign  prince,  or 
state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  for  aiffgression. 
against  any  other  prince,  or  state,  &c.,  with 
wliom  the  United  States  were  at  peace.  It 
became  high  misdemeanoar,  also,  with  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  instead  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  penalty  of  one  year's  instead  of  tliree 
years'  imprisonment,  for  any  person  within  the 
limits  or  the  United  States  to  augment  the 
force  of  an  armed  vessel  belougmg  to  a  state  at 
war  with  any  other  state  that  was  at  peace  with 
the  Americans.  The  act  further  provided  the 
collectors  of  eustoms  with  anthoritv  '*  to  detain 
any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,, 
of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  consist  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men 
shipped  on  bo'ard,  or  other  circumstances,  shall 
render  it  probable"  that  such  vessel  is  meant  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  any  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon,  or 
a  bond  myen.  Such  was  the  first  American 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  seventeen  'ninety- 
four,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  fitting  out  of 
privateers.  Its  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
the  new  act  of  eighteen  'eighteen,  and  our  own 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  a  year  later  nearly 
corresponds  with  it. 

Our  English  act,  like  the  American,  was 
passed  when  occasion  called  for  it.  In  eighteen 
'seventeen  the  people  of  England  sympathised 
with  the  revolt  of  the  Spanisn  colonies  m  South 
America  against  their  mother  country.  Spain 
complainea  that  material  aid  against  her  was 
sent  openly  by  British  subjects ;  transports  were 
chartered  to  carry  ammumtion,  ships  oi  war  were 
prepared  in  our  ports,  not  only  did  English 
officers  go  out,  but  organised  regiments  of  men 
were  formed  and  despatched.  The  English 
government  forbade  by  proclamation  the  de- 
spatch of  supplies  to  either  belligerent.  But  it 
was  doubted  whether  our  existing  laws  ap- 
plied to  unrecognised  governments,  and  whether 
British  subjects  aiding  Spanish  colonists  were 
liable  to  penalty  nnder  the  statute  law.  To  in- 
sert a  clause  in  the  old  act  disposing  of  this 
doubt,  and  to  remit  the  old  common  law  penalty 
of  death  for  enlisting  in  foreign  service  without 
license  (a  penalty  that  prevented  juries  from 
convicting),  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  now  in 
force  with  us  was  passed  in  the  year  eighteen 
'nineteen.  Its  seventh  section  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  hi»  Majesty's 
dominions,  here  or  beyondf  the  seas,  shall  with- 
out royal  license  "equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or 
arm,"  or  procure  to  be  dittoed,  or  shall  know- 
ingly aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  dittoing 
of  any  vessel  to  be  employed  by  any  sort  of 
people,  or  real  or  assumed  government,  against 
any  other  ditto  at  peace  with  England,  "  as  a 
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transport  or  storeship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise 

or  commit  hostilities or  shall  issue  or 

deliver  any  gommission  for  any  ship  or  vessel" 
with  like  intent,  such  offender  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  he  shall  be  punished 
with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  vessel,  with 
whatever  may  belong  to,  or  be  on  board  of  it, 
shall  be  forfeited.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  of  his  Majesty's  customs  or  excise,  or  any 
officer  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  empowered  to  make 
seizure  under  existing  laws  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, to  mal^e  seizure  accordingly.  Neither  the 
American  nor  the  English  acts  were  founded  on 
allegation  of  the  selling  and  building  of  vessels. 
Neither  act,  therefore,  contained  words  that  for- 
bid the  commerce  of  building  and  selling,  if  a 
trader  reallv  can  build  and  sell  without  having 
equipped,  lurnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  for 
purposes  of  war.  Here  is  the  place  in  the  act 
through  which  the  coach  and  four  goes. 

Hitnerto  no  conviction  has  been  sustained 
Bikder  our  own  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  although 
of  late  it  has  become  necessary  that  the  English 
government  should  seek  to  enforce  all  its  provi- 
sions,  and  a  case  has  arisen,  that  of  the  Alex- 
andra, in  which  a  hard  battle  at  law  has  been 
fou^t.  It  is  ai^ued  on  behalf  of  the  pocket  of 
the  English  shipbuilder,  that  he  may  take  orders 
of  any  belligerent  without  any  regard  for  the  use 
to  which  his  goods  are  to  be  put,  and  leave  only 
the  belligerent  answerable  for  his  hostile  intent. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Americans,  under  their 
own  act,  established  a  convenient  precedent  in 
the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad.  Tliis 
vessel  was  first  built  at  Baltimore  as  a  privateer 
against  England,  when  England  and  America 
were  at  war.  In  eighteen  'sixteen  she  was 
owned  by  American  citizens,  who  sent  her  from 
Baltimore,  with  a  cargo  of  munitions  of  war  and 
twelve  guns,  ostensibly  to  the  north-west  coast, 
but  reaDy  to  help  Buenos  Ayres,  then  in  revolt 
against  Spain.  Arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  she 
was  sold  nominally  to  the  captain  who  took  her 
out,  who  thereafter  commanaed  her  as  a  ship  of 
war  belongiuff  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  of  which  republic  this  commander — 
Captain  Chayter — announced  to  the  crew  that 
he  had  becoq^e  a  citizen.  Here  there  was  a  ship 
of  war  carrying  from  an  American  port  guns, 
munitions  of  war,  an  American  captain  and  a 
crew  prepared  to  become  themselves  implements 
of  war  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  people  in  con- 
iliet  with  a  state  at  peace  with  the  American 
government.  But  the  judgment  of  the  American 
Supreme  Court,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
was,  that  "although  equipped  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  the  Santissima  Trinidad  was  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres  on  a  commercial  adventure.  .  .  . 
If  captured  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  during 
the  voyage  she  would  have  been  justly  con- 
demned as  a  good  prize  for  being  engaged  in  a 
traffic  punishable  oy  the  law  of  nations.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of 
nations,  which  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending 
aimed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war,  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale." 

Again,  there  was  a  yet  more  explicit  American 


decision  in  the  case  of  the  Bolivar,  which,  in  the 
year  'thirty-two,  left  Baltimore  for  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  owner  and  equipper  averring 
that  he  left  Baltimore  to  look  for  funds  to  arm 
and  equip  her  for  a  privateering  cruise. 

"The  law,"  said  this  decision,  "does  not 
prohibit  armed  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  sailing  out  of  our 
ports  ;  it  only  requires  owners  to  give  se- 
curity (as  was  done  in  the  present  case)  that 
such  vessels  shall  not  be  employed  hrf  them  to 
commit  hostilities  against  foreign  powers  at 
peace  with  the  Unitea  States.  The  collectors 
are  not  authorised  to  detain  vessels,  although 
manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about 
to  depart  from  the  United  States,  unless  cir- 
cumstances shall  render  it  probable  that  such 
vessels  are  intended  to  be  employed  hy  the 
owners  to  commit  hostihties  against  some  foreign 

Eower  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  All  the 
ttitude,  therefore,  necessary  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  given  to  our  citizens,  and  they  are  re- 
strained only  from  such  acts  as  are  calculated 
to  involve  the  country  in  war."  Tiiis  is  all  in 
direct  defiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  the 
way  to  such  interpretation  of  its  letter,  say  the 
English  builders  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Alexan- 
dra, was  shown  to  them  in  America.  They  only 
followed  it. 

The  Alabama  was  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird, 
of  Birkenhead,  under  the  name  of  No.  290,  for 
use  as  a  Confederate  vessel  of  war,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding provisions  enough  for  a  four  months' 
voyage,  m  U.  S.  money,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  She  is  a  barque-rigged 
wooden  propeller  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
tons  register,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  and  seventeen  deep,  with  two  hori- 
zontal engines  of  three  hundred  horse-power, 
and  stowage  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
coal.  The  main-deck  is  pierced  for  twelve  guns, 
and  the  berth-deck  able  to  accommodate  a liun- 
dred  and  twenty  men.  Intelligence  having  been 
received  that  on  a  certain  morning  the  custom- 
house officers  would  be  prepared  to  board  and 
detain  this  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  on  the  same  morning, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  eighteen  'sixty-two, 
before  the  custom-house  officers  were  ready  for 
their  seizure,  the  vessel,  starting  three  or  four 
days  before  its  appointed  time,  steamed  out 
with  some  half-dozen  ladies  on  board,  including 
two  daughters  of  the  builder,  and  some  gentle- 
men of  Liverpool,  who  were  taken  as  a  blind, 
ostensibly  upon  a  trial  trip.  But  in  Moelfra 
Bay  the  holiday  party  was  transferred  to  a 
steam-tug,  and  there  the  vessel  remained  ship- 
ping hands  as  bound  to  Nassau  of  the  Bahamas. 
No  guns  had  been  placed  on  board  at  Liverpool. 
The  new  war  steamer  went  first  to  the  island  of 
Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  where  she  awaited  the 
arrival  of  her  armament.  Eirst  came  the  Agri- 
pina  of  London,  with  four  thirty-two  pounder 
broadside  guns,  and  two  pivot  guns,  a  sixtj- 
eight  pounder  solid-shot  gun,  and  a  hundred- 
pounder  rifle  gun,  besides  gunpowder,  Enfield 
rifles,  two  cases  of  pistols,  shot,  shell,  and  other     | 
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mamtions  of  war,  coal,  and  all  the  clothing  for 
the  men.  While  these  were  being  transferred, 
there  arrived  also  the  screw  steamer  Bahama, 
with  more  stores,  two  tliirtr-two  pounders,  all 
the  guns  being  furnished  by  Fawcett,  Preston, 
and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  a  6re-j)roof  chest 
containmg  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  English 
sovereigns,  and  the  same  amount  in  bank  bills ; 
having  on  board  also  the  future  officers  of  the 
newly -built  privateer.  Commander  Raphael 
Semmes  and  officers  of  the  Confederate  steamer 
Sumter.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  'sixty-two.  Captain  Semmes  formally 
took  command  of  the  Confederate  States 
steamer  Alabama,  eight  guns.  John  Latham, 
who  was  among  the  crew  of  the  Baliama  who 
signed  articles  to  serve  as  a  fireman  on  board 
the  Alabama,  and  who  being  afterwards  dis- 
missed from  the  ship  made  depositions  at  Liver- 
pool to  the  United  States  tonsul,  of  which  copies 
were  forwarded  to  the  British  government,  tnus 
describes  the  manner  of  the  start : 

"On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  August,  Captain 
Semmes  came  on  board  the  Bahama,  and  called 
us  under  the  bridge,  he  himself  and  the  officers 
standilig  on  the  bridge ;  he  addressed  us  and  said : 

"  *  Now,  my  lads,  there  is  the  ship  (pointing 
to  the  Alabama) ;  *  she  is  as  fine  a  vessel  as  ever 
floated;  there  is  a  chance  which  seldom  offers 
itself  to  a  British  seaman,  that  is,  to  make  a 
little  mone^r.  I  am  not  going  to  put  you  along- 
side of  a  frigate  at  first ;  but  after  I  have  got 
you  drilled  a  little,  I  will  give  you  a  nice  little 
fight.'  He  said,  'There  are  only  six  ships  that 
1  am  afraid  of  in  the  United  States  navy.  He 
said,  '  We  are  going  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  your  prize- 
money  will  be  divided  proportionateljr  according 
to  each  man's  rank,  something  similar  to  the 
English  navy.'  Some  of  the  men  objected, 
being  Kaval  Reserve  men.  Captain  Semmes 
said,  'Never  mind  that,  I  will  make  that  all 
right;  I  will  put  you  in  English  ports  where 
you  can  get  your  book  signed  every  three 
months.'  He  then  said,  'There  is  Mr.  kell  on 
the  deck,  and  all  those  who  arc  desirous  of  goinj^ 
with  me  let  tnem  go  aft,  and  give  Mr.  Kell  their 
names.'  A  great  many  went  aft,  but  some  re- 
fused. A  boat  came  from  the  Alabama,  and 
those  who  had  agreed  to  go  went  on  board. 
Captain  Semmes  and  the  officers  went  on  board. 
Mr.  Low,  the  fourth  lieutenant,  then  appeared 
in  uniform,  and  he  came  on  board  the  Bahama, 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  men  to  come  for- 
ward and  join,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
best  part  of  us.  I  was  one  who  went  at  the 
last  minute.  When  I  got  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, I  found  a  great  number  of  men  that  had 
gone  on  board  of  her  from  Liverpool.  Captain 
Semmes  then  addressed  us  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, and  Captain  Butcher  was  there  also,  who 
had  taken  the  vessel  out.  Captain  Semmes  said 
he  hoped  we  all  should  content  ourselves  and  be 
comfortable  one  amongst  another;  but  any  of 
you  that  thinks  he  cannot  stand  to  his  gun  I 
don't  want.  He  then  called  the  purser,  and 
such  as  agreed  to  serve  signed  articles  on  the 


companion-hatch,  and  on  signinjr,  the  men  re- 
ceived either  two  months'  pay  in  advance,  or 
one  month's  wages  and  a  half-pay  note." 

According  to  this  man's  list,  while  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Alabama  were  transatlantic,  only 
four  or  five  chief  petty  officers  and  one  seaman 
of  the  sixty-six  men  forming  the  petty  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  crew  were  from  the  Con- 
federate States,  forty-six  being  English,  and  ten 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welshmen,  besides  here  and 
there  a  German  or  a  Portuguese. 

The  Alabama  was  one  of  two  privateer  vessels 
built  in  England  at  the  same  time  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  Confederate  government,  by  order 
of  the  same  agent,  Captain  Bullock.  The  other 
privateer,  the  Oreto,  afterwards  called  the 
Florida,  also  contrived  to  elude  Custom  House 
seizure. 

Of  life  on  board  the  Alabama  we  have  a  lively 
sketch  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Liverpool, 
describing,  through  the  brief  and  business-like 
journal  of  an  officer  on  board — ^tlie  acting 
master's  mate— The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama,  from 
her  Departure  from  Liverpool  until  her  Arrival 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  the  day  following  that  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  'sixty-two,  on  which  Captain 
Semmes  took  formal  command  of  the  ship,  the 
cruise  was  begun.  Brigs,  barques,  and  brigan- 
tines  were  chased,  and  one  was  boarded,  but 
they  showed  French  or  Portuguese  colours,  and 
the  first  prize  was  not  taken  until  the  fiftji  of 
September,  when  a  ship  showing  American 
colours  was  boarded,  and  provea  to  be  the 
Ochmulgee,  whaler,  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with 
a  valuable  sperm  whale  fast  alongside.  Posses- 
sion was  taken  of  her,  her  crew  and  all  desirable 
stores  being  transferred  to  the  Alabama.  Only 
the  American-bom  prisoners  were  ironed.  Next 
day  this  prize  was  burnt,  and  the  schooner 
Starlight,  of  Boston,  with  passengers  from  Fayal 
to  Flores  was  chased  and  captured.  On  the 
next  day  but  one  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  captured  schooner  were  landed  at  Flores 
from  the  Alabama,  and  on  that  day  chase  was 

fiven  to  the  barque  Ocean  Rover,  of  New 
london,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  whale  oil  on 
board.  Prisoners  and  stores  having  been  tran- 
shipped, the  Rover  was  scuttled,  but  her  buoyant 
cargo  kept  her  above  water.  Next  day  the 
barque  Alert,  of  New  Bedford,  was  found  not 
alert  enough  to  escape  capture,  and  a  bonfire 
was  made  of  the  Alert,  ana  of  the  Ocean  Rover, 
and  of  the  schooner  Starlight.  On  the  same 
dav  there  was  another  schooner  taken,  English  . 
colours  having,  in  each  case  of  capture,  been 
shown  by  the  Alabama  till  the  boarding  officer 
was  on  the  lost  vessel's  deck. 

Having  landed  prisoners  at  Flores,  and  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  governor,  the  Alabama 
sailed  a^ain,  captured,  on  the  13th,  an  American 
brigantme,  the  Altamaba,  of  Sippican,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  whaling  snip  Benjamin 
Tucker,  of  New  Bedford.  The  journalist,  who 
was  on  this  occasion  boarding  officer,  describes 
here  the  Alabama's  usual  way  of  pouncing  as 
sea-hawk  on  the  sea-pigeons. 
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''14th,  1.30  A.M.  Gave  chase  to  a  sail  on 
Icc-bow.  2.30  A.M.,  fired  a  gun  for  her  to 
heave  to.  Darkness  prevented  us  knowing  who 
she  was,  so  I  went  on  board  to  examine  her 
papers,  and  which,  if  Yankee,  I  was  to  signal  it 
and  heave  to  until  daylight.  What  1  did  on 
boarding  this  vessel  was  the  course  usually 
adopted  in  taking  prizes.  FuUin^  under  his 
stem  I  saw  it  was  the  whaling  ship  Benjamin 
Tucker,  of  and  from  New  Bedford.  Gaining 
the  quarter-deck,  1  was  welcomed  with  out- 
stretched hands.  In  answer  to  my  questions, 
the  captain  told  me  her  name,  port  of  registry, 
ftc.  &c.,  of  all  which  I  was  previously  aware. 
I  then  told  him  that  he  was  a  prize  to  the  Con- 
federate States  steamer  Alabama,  ordering  him 
to  put  his  clothes  in  one  trunk,  allowing  the 
mates  and  men  one  bag  each— all  navigation 
books  and  instruments  being  left  behind.  At 
daylight  sent  the  captain  and  crew  with  the 
ship's  papers  and  luggage  to  the  Alabama.  I 
then  examined  the  ship,  and  finding  some  cases 
of  stores,  they  were  transferred  to  our  ship. 
The  preparations  to  fire  her  were  soon  made,  so 
that  after  seeing  her  well  fired  we  pushed  off 
and  regained  our  vessel,  the  prisoners  (Yankees) 
being  placed  in  single  irons.'* 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  schooner  having  been 
captured,  the  crew  was  taken  out  and  put  on 
shore,  when,  says  the  Alabama's  acting  master's 
mate,  ''  we  stood  out  to  sea  and  made  a  target  of 
prize.  After  some  creditable  shooting  we  burnt 
ner."  Next  day  an  American  whaler  was  taken 
and  burnt.  Next  day  a  barque  from  New  Bed- 
ford was  taken  and  burnt ;  so  that  nine  vessels 
were  captured  and  burnt  by  the  Alabama  in  the 
first  month  of  her  cruising. 

On  the  third  of  October  capture  was  made  of 
the  ship  Brilliant,  of  New  York,  on  her  way  to 
Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  grain  and  flour. 
Capture  had  abeady  been  made  on  the  same 
morning  of  an  American  vessel,  the  Emilv 
Pamum,  with  a  cargo  found  to  be  neutral. 
All  prisoners  were,  therefore,  put  on  board  the 
Emily  Famum,  and  she  was  sent  on  her  voyage 
to  Liverpool.  But  the  Brilliant,  with  all  the 
corn  in  her,  was  burnt.  "  It  seemed,"  said  the 
diarist,  *' a  fearful  thin^to  burn  such  a  cargo  as 
the  Brilliant  had,  when  I  thought  how  the  opera- 
tives in  the  cotton  districts  would  have  danced 
with  joy  had  thev  it  shared  amongst  them."  And 
then  he  adds :  "This  evening,  quite  unexpectedly, 
we  were  called  to  general  quarters,  going  through 
all  the  evolutions  in  quite  a  masterly  manner. 
Sounded  fire-alarm,  manned  pumps  as  for  a 
leak,  called  away  boarders,  and  went  through 
everything  expected  to  be  done  in  action.  After 
this,  every  Friday  evening,  when  practicable, 
was  set  apart  for  general  quarters."  Three 
days  later,  another  vessel,  with  a  large  caigo  of 
grain  and  flour,  The  Wave  Crest,  of  New  York, 
bound  to  Cardifif,  was  captured.  Her  captain 
asserted  that  the  cargo  was  English,  but  as  he 
had  no  papers  to  prove  it  she  was  made  a  prize. 
Crew  having  been  transferred,  all  hands  were 
called  to  quarter,  and  there  were  two  rounds  of 
shell-filing  at  the  prize  before  she  was  burnt. 


On  the  same  day,  before  midnight,  an  American 
bripntine,  the  Dunkirk,  also  flour  ktden,  was 
adaed  to  the  number  of  the  victims,  and  among 
the  crew  of  the  Dunkirk  was  taken  one  George 
Forrest,  who  was  recognised  by  a  seaman  on 
board  the  Alabama  as  a  deserter  from  the 
Confederate  States  steamer  Sumter.  Two 
days  afterwards,  a  grain-laden  Philadelphia  ship, 
the  Tonawanda,  was  captured,  and  a  court- 
martial  was  held  on  George  Forrest,  the  sen- 
tence being  '  that  all  pay,  prize-money,  &c.,  due 
to  him  be  forfeited ;  that  he  fulfil  his  term  of 
service,  and  forfeit  all  pay,  excepting  such  as  is 
sujficient  to  provide  necessary  clothing  and 
liberty  money.*"  Of  this  man,  the  officer's 
diary  record.s  that,  about  a  month  later,  ho 
slipped  down  a  cable,  swam  to  a  boat,  and  re- 
turned on  board  with  a  great  quantity  of  spirits, 
''and  handed  it  round  to  the  crew,  and  all  un- 
known to  a  sinde  officer,  he  not  tasting  a  drop 
himself— thus  snowing  that  his  aim  was  to  cause 
a  mutiny  on  board.  Those  of  the  men  that  were 
inflated,  or  rather  infuriated,  with  liquor,  were 
placed  in  double  irons,  with  a  few  exceptions ; 
these,  in  addition  to  irons,  were  gagged,  and 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  thrown  over  them, 
until  thev  became  partiallv  sober.  A  short  time 
previously  one  man  had  been  stabbed  severely 
m  the  arm.  The  officers  and  some  of  the  petty 
officers  were  fully  armed — the  captain  having 
given  orders  to  that  effect,  and  to  cut  down  the 
first  man  that  hesitated  to  obey  an  order.  The 
scoundrel  Forrest  was  triced  up  in  the  mizeu 
figging  two  hours  on  and  two  off." 

A  week  after  this,  *'  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
November,"  the  officer's  diary  records:  "All 
hands  aft  to  muster.  Sentence  of  general  court- 
martial  read  to  prisoner."  The  sentence  was, 
that  George  Forrest,  A.B.,  forfeit  all  pay,  prize- 
money,  &c.,  due  to  him ;  that  all  wearing  ap* 
parel  (except  what  belonged  to  him  when 
previously  captured)  be  taken  from  him,  and 
that  he  be  ignominiously  dismissed  the  ship  and 
service,  placed  in  the  Iiands  of  the  master  of 
arms,  and  put  on  shore  at  the  island  of  Blan- 
quilla.  To  the  account  thus  given  by  an  officer 
of  the  Alabama,  we  shall  add  the  version  of  the 
same  incident  as  given  by  the  ex-fireman,  John 
Latham,  in  his  information  against  the  vessel 
on  which  he  had  served : 

"There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  George 
Forrest,  who  one  of  the  midshipmen  recognised 
as  having  been  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sumter, 
and  bad  deserted.  He  was  brought  on  board  to 
Captain  Scmmes,  who  told  him  that  if  he  be- 
haved well  he  should  have  his  pay  and  prize- 
money  as  the  other  men,  but  that  ne  had  a  ri^ht 
to  detain  him  throughout  the  war  without  paving 
him  a  cent.  Forrest  was  retained  on  board  the 
Alabama,  was  frequently  punished  by  having  his 
hands  and  lej^s  fastened  to  the  rigging,  the 
punishment  bemg  known  as  the  '  spread  eagle/ 
and  he  would  be  kept  in  this  position  for  four 
hours  at  a  time,  and  this  was  done  at  least 
twenty  times,  and  at  last  they  ironed  his  legs 
and  arms,  and  sent  him  on  shore  on  a  desolate 
island    called   Blanquilla,   some  two  hundred 
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miles  from  the  mainland,  and  left  him.  The 
crew  subscribed  some  seventeen  pounds,  un- 
known to  Captain  Semmes,  which  we  gave  him, 
in  the  hope  of  its  beiufr  some  inducement  to 
a  vessel  to  take  him  ofF," 

Blanquilla  is  a  little  barren  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  much  visited  by  turtles,  and 
inhabited  by  three  men  who  keep  goats  and 
go  fishing.  It  has  also  a  harbour  visited  by 
ships. 

Mow  the  Alabama  took  and  destroyed  the 
Manchester,  laden  with  wheat  and  cotton,  from 
New  York ;  how  she  took  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars ransom  for  the  Tonawanda,  which  had 
seventy-five  passengers  on  board,  who,  says  the 
diarist  officer,  "testified  in  rather  a  ludicrous 
manner  (to  me)  their  joy  at  their  deliverance ;" 
how  the  good  ship  rode  out  a  sauall ;  how  she 
captured  the  Lafayette,  grain  laden;  for  the 
captain,  although  he,  too,  said  that  his  cargo 
was  English,  had  no  papers  to  prove  it;  how 
the  prisoners,  who  had  been  living  under  a  tent 
ringed  for  them  on  the  maindeck,  were,  in  con- 
siaeration  of  cold  weather,  put  below  in  the 
forward  fire-room,  it  being  vacated  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  fires  kindled  in  the  after  one 
instead ;  how  it  angered  the  men  of  the  Alabama 
to  read  in  the  American  papers,  taken  from  the 
Lafayette,  that  they  treated  their  prisoners  worse 
than  dogs;  how,  presently  afterwards,  more 
papers  were  taken  from  anotherprize,  a  schooner 
from  New  York,  on  her  way,  grain  laden,  to 
Glasgow,  and  when  "  we  read  the  infamous 
assertions  made  by  the  captain  of  the  Brilliant 
with  respect  to  our  treatment  of  prisoners,  a 
conviction  was  forced  upon  every  mind  that 
kindness  extended  to  tnem  was  completely 
thrown  away;"  how,  two  days  afterwanis,  an 
American  barque  was  taken,  and  two  days  after 
that  the  brigantine  Baron  de  Custine,  which 
was  ransomed  on  condition  that  she  took  charge 
of  and  landed  all  the  Alabama's  prisoners ;  how 
also  the  Alabama  took  and  burnt  several  more 
vessels,  we  read  in  the  officer's  journal  of  the 
cruise,  until  the  anchorage  of  the  privateer  in 
the  harbour  of  Port  Koyal,  Martmique,  when  its 
officers  and  crew  had  a  most  cordial  reception 
from  the  inhabitants,  both  civil  and  military. 
There  the  United  States  war  steamer  San  Ja- 
cinto, fourteen  guns,  was  on  the  look-out  for 
the  audacious  rebels.  Her  commander  was 
warned  by  the  governor  at  Port  Royal  that  the 
San  Jacinto  must  either  come  in  and  anchor,  in 
which  case  she  was  bound  to  remain  till  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  Alabama  had  left,  or  she 
must  remain  on  the  watch  three  miles  out  at 
sea.  He  chose  the  latter  course.  The  Alabama 
slipped  out  unobserved,  and  the  San  Jacinto 
continued  her  blockade  during  the  next  four 
days  after  the  Ahibama  had  departed.  Having 
met  at  Blanquilla  the  vessel  that  brought  her  a 
fresh  supply  of  coals,  the  Alabama  set  to  work 
again,  and,  omitting  note  of  small  captures,  her 
next  notable  prize  was  made  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, in  the  United  States  mail  steamer 
Ariel,  running  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall. 

"  The  steamer  turned  and  made  for  off.    The 


order  was  then  given  to  train  and  fire  the  pivot 
guns  at  her ;  a  second  order  was  ^ven  to  fire 
at  her  smoke-stack.  In  the  position  she  then 
was,  her  foremast  was  in  a  line  with  the  smoke? 
stack.  Both  guns  were  then  fired,  one  shot  of 
which  struck  the  foremast  about  ten  feet  from 
the  deck,  taking  away  two-thirds  of  it,  the  stick 
still  standing ;  fortunately,  they  did  not  explode 
at  the  time,  else  the  carnage  amongst  the  pas* 
sengers  wcyold  have  been  frightful.  She  then 
hove  to.  A  boat  was  sent  on  board,  and  the 
captain  brought  on  board  us  with  his  papers. 
Three  boxes  of  specie,  a  twenty-four  pound 
rifled  gun,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  new 
rifles,  sixteen  swords,  and  about  one  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition,  were  quickly  transferred 
to  our  vessel,  there  being  on  board  one  hundred 
and  fortv  officers  and  men  (marines)  going  out 
to  join  tne  United  States  Pacific  squadron,  and 
about  ^Ye  hundred  passengers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  several  naval  and  military  officers 
being  also  on  board.  The  military  were  paroled. 
On  boardings  the  marines  were  found  drawn  up 
in  fighting  order.  From  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  1  learnt  that  the  marine  officers  first 
advised  the  surrender  of  the  vesseL  The 
Yankees  said  that  they  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  we  should  dare  show  ourselves  in  that  part 
of  the  world." 

As  there  were  women  and  children  among  the 
passengers,  it  was  resolved  to  land  them  at 
Jamaica,  but  from  a  vessel  afterwards  boarded, 
it  was  ieamt  that  yellow  fever  had  broken  out 
at  Jamaica,  so  it  was  determined  to  ransom  the 
Ariel  and  let  her  go.  Just  at  tiiat  time  an  acci- 
dent had  happened  to  the  madiinery  of  the 
Alabama,  but  the  crippled  state  of  the  captor 
was  carefully  kept  secret,  and  afterwards  the 
engmeers  worked  n%ht  and  day  at  the  repairs. 

The  next  event  of  note  in  the  story  of  the 
Alabama's  cruise  was  her  fight  on  Sunday,  the 
eleventh  of  January,  'sixty-three,  with  the 
Pedend  gunboat  Hatteras,  carrying  nine  guns. 
This  was  one  of  seven  war  vesseb  sent  to  re- 
capture Galveston,  and  her  battle  at  sea  with 
the  Alabama,  twenty-<eight  miles  from  Galveston, 
was,  between  two  steamers  out  at  sea,  the  first 
yard-arm  action  of  the  civU  war.  Says  the 
diarist: 

''At  6.30,  the  strange  steamer  hailed  and 
asked, '  What  steamer  is  that  ?'  We  replied  (in 
order  to  be  certain  who  he  was)  *  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  Petrel!'  '  What  steamer  is  that  P'  Two 
or  three  times  we  asked  the  question,  until  we 

heard,  *  This  is  the  United  States  steamer * 

not  hearing  the  name.  However,  United  States 
was  sufficient.  As  no  doubt  existed  as  to  her 
chaiacter,  we  said,  at  6.35,  that  tliis  was  the 
Confederate  States  steamer  Alabama,'  accom- 
panying the  last  syllable  of  our  name  with  a 
shell  £ed  over  him.  The  signal  being  given, 
the  other  guns  took  up  the  refrain,  and  a  tre- 
mendous volley  from  our  whole  broadside  given 
to  him,  every  shell  striking  her  side,  the  shot 
striking  being  distinctly  heard  on  board  our 
vessel,  and  thus  found  that  she  was  iron. 

'*  The  enemy  replied,  and  the  action  became 
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g^eral.  A  most  sharp,  apirited  firing  was  kept, 
up  OD  both  sides,  oar  fellows  peppering  away  as 
though  the  action  depended  upon  each  indi- 
Tidual.  And  so  it  did.  Pistols  and  rifles  were 
continually  pourii^if  from  oar  quarter-deck  mes- 
sengers most  deadly,  the  distance,  during  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  not  being  more  than  forty 
yards !  It  was  a  grand,  though  fearful  sight  to 
see  the  gans  belching  forth  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  sheets  of  living  flame,  the  deadly  mis- 
siles strUiing  the  enemy  with  a  force  that  we 
could  fee^.  Then,  when  the  shells  struck  her 
side,  and  especially  the  percussion  ones,  her 
whole  side  was  lit  up,  showing  rents  of  fire  or 
six  feet  in  len^h.  One  shot  had  just  struck 
our  smoke-stacK,  and  wounded  one  man  in  the 
cheek,  when  the  enemy  ceased  his  filing,  and 
fired  a  lee  gun;  then  a  second,  and  a  third. 
The  order  was  then  given  to  '  Cease  firing.' 
This  was  at  6.52.  A  tremendous  cheering  com- 
menced, and  it  was  not  until  evenrbody  had 
deflj:ed  his  throat  to  his  own  satisuietion  that 
ulence  could  be  obtained.  We  then  hailed  her, 
and  in  reply  he  stated  that  he  had  surrendered, 
was  on  fire,  and  also  that  he  was  in  a  sinking 
condition.  He  then  sent  a  boat  on  board,  and 
Surrendered  the  United  States  gunboat  Hatteras, 
nine  guns,  Lieut-Commander  Blake,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men.  Boats  were  immediately 
lowered,  and  sent  to  her  assistance,  when  an 
alarm  was  given  that  another  steamer  was  bear- 
ing down  for  us.  The  boats  were  recalled  and 
hoisted  up,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  The  order  was  then  given,  and  the  boat- 
swain and  his  mates  piped  'All  hands  out  boats 
to  save  life,'  and  soon  the  prisoneis  were  trans- 
ferred to  our  ship — the  ofEloers  under  guard  on 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  men  in  single  irons. 
The  boats  were  then  hoisted  up,  the  battery  run 
in  and  secured,  and  the  main-brace  spliced.  All 
hands  piped  down,  the  enemy's  vessel  sunk,  and 
we  steamed  quietly  away  by  8.30,  all  having 
been  done  in  less  than  two  hours." 

On  the  twenty- first  of  January  the  Alabama 
patrolid  and  landed  at  Jamaica  her  prisoners 
nrom  the  Hatteras,  coaled,  suffered  some  in- 
convenience from  dissatisfaction  in  the  crew. 
Seven  deserted,  and,  says  the  diarist,  "  circum- 
stances of  a  psdnfttl  nature  compelled  our 
commander,  though  reluctantly,  to  dismiss 
the  paymaster  from  the  ship  and  service.  After 
depnvmg  him  of  his  sword,  &c.,  he  was  sent 
from  tl]«  'vessel  on  shore.  The  ahemative  of 
remaining  on  board,  confined  to  his  room,  until 
the  ship  reached  a  Confederate  port,  was  left 
him."  This  is  the  paymaster,  Clarence  Ran- 
dolph Yonge,  who  says  in  his  depositions, 
''My  connexion  with  the  ship  ieiminated  in 
Port  Roval,  and  I  subsequeutlr  came  to  Eng- 
land," when  he  made  to  ttie  Federal  authorities 
those  depositions  against  the  Alabama  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted. 

Coaled  and  provisioned,  the  Alabama  ran  out, 
again  eluding  Federal  look-outs.  A  prize  was 
taken  on  the  third  of  February,  another  and 
another  were  taken  on  the  twenty-first,  one  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  one  on  the  first  of  March, 


another  on  the  second,  another  on  the  eighth, 
another  on  the  twenty-third,  and  two  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  many  vessels  being,  of  course, 
chased  and  boarded  found  other  than  American, 
and  left  to  go  their  wav,  vessels  with  neutral 
cargoes  being  ransomed,  and  having  the  Ala- 
bama's paroled  prisoners  transferred  to  them, 
other  vessels  being  destroyed,  and  the  Alabama 
generally,  when  not  engaeed  in  making  capture, 
describing  herself  as  the  United  States  steamer 
Dacotah.  On  the  tenth  of  April  she  arrived  at 
Fernando  de  Moronha  Ta  Brazilian  penal  settle- 
ment, where  there  is  plentj  of  live  stock  and 
good  water)  with  a  prize  m  tow,  both  vessels 
flying  the  Confederate  flag.  Having  coaled 
there,  she  again  proceeded  on  her  way,  captured 
and  destroyed  a  brigantine  and  a  barque, 
American  whalers,  on  the  fifteenth,  and  sent 
the  prisoners  on  shore  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  with  twenty -one  days' 
provisions.  On  the  twenty-fourth  capture  was 
made  of  another  whaler ;  on  the  twenty-siith  a 
ship  from  New  York  was  taken  and  burnt ;  tlie 
captain,  who  had  his  wife  with  him,  being  as 
usual  accommodated  in  the  ward-room.  On  the 
third  of  May  two  more  vessels  were  taken  and 
destroyed ;  of  one  of  them  the  captain  had  with 
him  his  wife,  servant,  and  two  children,  and  as 
passengers  a  United  States  consul  for  Che- 
Foo,  wno  was  taking  out  his  wife. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May  the  Alabama  anchored 
in  Bahia  harbour,  her  appearance  there  causing 
the  most  intense  excitement.  The  U.S.  consiil 
demanded  her  detention;  she  obtained  reluctant 
leave  to  land  prisoners  and  get  supplies ;  re- 
ceived visitors  innumerable,  and  sent  out,  by 
the  English  mail-boat,  a  challenge  to  the  U.S. 
steamer  Mohican  to  stop  her  and  fight  her.  The 
Confederate  steamer  Gfeorgia,  five  guns,  Com- 
mander Maury,  entered  the  harbour  while  the 
Alabwna  was  yet  there.  Bat  the  departure  of 
the  Alabama  being  ordered  by  the  shore  autho- 
rities when  she  W  finished  coaling,  she  got 
under  weigh  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  and 
four  days  filter  captured  an  American  ship  laden 
with  coal. 

Another  capture  was  made  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  another  on  the  second  of  June,  another 
on  the  fifth,  of  the  Talisman,  which  contained 
two  brass  rifled  twelve-pounders.  There  was  no 
other  capture  made  till  that  of  barque  Conrad, 
on  the  twentieth.  Next  day  the  two  brass  guns 
of  the  TaUsman  were  put  on  board  the  Conrad 
with  a  quantity  of  small-arms,  coal,  provisions, 
and  a  Confederate  crew,  upon  which  sue  hoisted 
the  Confederate  flag,  fired  a  gun,  and  was 
declared  commissioned  as  the  Confederate 
^ates  barque  Tuscaloosa,  Lieutenant  •  com- 
manding Low,  late  junior  lieutenant  of  the 
Alabama.  And  so  the  parent  cruiser  and  her 
offspring  parted  company.  After  having  taken 
only  one  pizein  July,  and  anchored  at  Saldanha 
Bav  early  in  August,  the  Alabama  chased  a  sail, 
and  found  it  to  be  her  new-born  Tuscaloosa. 
They  compared  notes,  parted  again,  and  having 
made  a  capture  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
the  Alabama  came  to  anchor  and  banked  fires 
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ia  Table  Bay.  From  that  time  until  the  ais- 
teenth  of  September  last  year,  when  the  joomal 
ends,  the  Alabama  was  cruising  in  those  seas 
as  a  Confederate  spidier  on  the  watch  for  Ameri- 
can iiies  that  passed  the  Gape.  Seizure  was 
made  at  the  Cape  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  but  as  she 
had  been  fitted  out  on  the  high  seas,  certainly 
bejoud  British  jurisdiction,  the  English  govern- 
ment could  have  no  power  to  detain  her,  and  she 
was  released. 

Here,  certainly,  is  record  enough  of  the 
powers  of  mischief  in  a  single  privateer.  But 
the  English  goverumeut  has  shown  its  desire  to 
test  the  utmost  powers  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  and  to  enforce  them  all.  It  sought 
to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  into  acknowledged 
accord  with  its  spirit  by  the  prosecution  follow- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  Alexandra.  But  at  the 
trial  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  followed  in  his  sum- 
ming up  the  American  precedents  already  re- 
ferred to.  He  ruled  to  the  jury :  "  If  you  think 
that  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in 
obedience  to  an  order,  in  compliance  with  a  con- 
tract, leaving  those  who  bought  it  to  make  what 
use  of  it  they  thought  fit,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  has  not  been  broken. 
But  if  you  think  that  the  object  was  to  furnish, 
fit  out,  equip,  and  arm  that  vessel  at  Liverpool, 
that  is  a  different  matter."  And  the  jury  found 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  law.  l^he  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  failed  narrowly  as  every- 
body knows,  but  the  crown  has  yet  a  right  of 
appeal. 

The  English  government  has  also  another 
trial  of  this  issue  pendin^^  in  the  prosecution 
that  is  yet  to  follow  seizure  of  the  steam - 
rams  built  in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers 
of  Birkenhead,  professedly  upon  the  order  of 
M.  Bravay,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  rams  being  named, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement,  El  Tousson 
and  El  Monassia.  The  Federal  government  be- 
lieving these  rams  to  be  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  Confederates,  made,  on  the  eleventh  of  last 
July,  strong  representations  to  the  English 
government  upon  the  subject.  The  English 
government  required  evidence,  and  on  the  first 
of  September  last  it  was  still  debarred  from 
action  beyond  active  inquiry,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  friendly  effort  to  secure  the  rams  by  itself 
becoming  their  purchaser.  For,  until  then, 
there  was  no  evidence  beyond  hearsay  to  show 
that  the  rams  were  not  being  really  built  for  a 


French  merchant  in  Paris,  and  the  responsible 
agent  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  affinned  his 
belief  that  the  vessels  were  not  built  for  the 
Confederate  States.  But  between  the  first  and 
the  fourth  of  September  evidence  yet  undis- 
closed came  into  possession  of  the  government, 
and  after  that  date  orders  were  given  to  detain 
the  rams.  The  Egyptian  government  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  not,  as  alleged,  their  pur- 
chaser ;  and  since  their  seizure  the  Confederate 
government,  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  to 
the  Confederate  navy,  has  acknowledged  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  two  of  eisht  iron-clad  rams, 
designed  expressly  to  breax  the  blockade  of 
such  ports  as  were  not  blockaded  with  the  iron- 
clad Monitors  of  the  enemy,  of  which  rams  five 
were  contracted  for  in  England  and  three  in 
France.  "  Due  precautions,"  says  the  Confede- 
rate navy  report,  "  were  taken  against  contra- 
vening the  laws  of  England  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  these  vessels.  Three  have 
been  completed;  but  owing  to  the  unfriendly 
construction  of  her  neutrality  laws,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  stationed  several  war  vessels 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  prevented  their 
departure  from  England.  Subsequently  they 
were  seized  by  the  British  government." 

Practically,  then,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  these  seized  vessels  were 
built.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
enforce  legally  the  intentions  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  will  have  again  to  be  tested  in 
the  case  of  these  two  rams.  If  the  issue  of  the 
trial  be  assurance  that  the  terms  of  the  act  as 
it  now  stands  are  insufficient,  and  that  it  can 
lawfully  be  evaded,  to  all  practical  purposes,  in 
every  particular,  the  bringing  in  of  an  amended 
act  will  be  the  next  thing  we  must  look  for. 
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Book  the  Fikst:  Childhood. 

CHAPTBR  Xn.—THE  WILD  AJHltAL. 

Monsieur  Constaiit,  giving  one  low  but 
authoritative  tap  at  the  door  of  the  front  drawing- 
room,  turned  the  handle  and  found  himself  in  a 
moment  in  the  presence  of  the  "  wild  animal/' 

She  was  not  lying  on  straw.  There  were  no 
bars  before  her.  She  was  not  groyelling  k  quatre 
pattes.  The  wild  animal  was  merely  a  very 
beautiful  yoxmg  woman  in  a  black  satin  dress 
and  with  a  great  diamond  necklace  round  her 
neck,  and  great  diamond  bracelets  on  her  arms. 
Neck  and  arms  were  bare. 

"I  put  on  these  for  him.  I  dressed  for 
supper/'  she  cried  in  a  fury,  so  soon  as  she  saw 
the  valet,  "  and  the  traitor  sends  me  word  that 
be  cannot  come !  Sends  me  word  by  a  vile  little 
jockey— a  lacquey.  He  has  the  soul  of  one,"  she 
continued,  paraphrasing,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
Ruy  Bias.  **  I  will  poison  him.  I  wiU  trample 
upon  him.  My  next  guest  shall  be  that  brute 
of  a  German  ambassador,  who  eats  onions  and 
drinks  stout." 

The  countess  was  a  Frenchwoman,  pur  sang. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut,"  quoth  Monsieur  Constant,  in 
French.  "  What  a  disturbance  you  raise,  to  be 
sure.  You  should  have  devoted  yourself  to 
melodrama,  madame,  and  not  to  the  manage. 
What  a  pity  that  you  should  now  have  nothing 
better  to  say  in  public  than  'Haoup!  hup  ]k\' 
and  that  to  a  horse  too !" 

"Coquin!"  screamed  the  lady.  "Are  you 
come  to  insult  me  P" 

"  Do  you  want  to  wake  Mademoiselle  Rataplan, 
who  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just  ?  She  does  not 
ask  milords  to  sup  with  her.  Nor  would  you— 
were  you  wise— the  wife  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, un  fashionable,  un  lion,  quoi !" 

A  deep  crimson  veU— a  blush,  not  of  shame, 
but  of  rage— fell,  like  a  gauze  in  a  scene  m  a 
spectacle,  over  the  woman's  white  neck  and  arms. 
She  set  her  teeth  for  a  moment  and  ground  them, 
and  then,  starting  up,  began  with  the  passionate 
volubility  of  her  nation : 

"  The  wife  of  an  English  gentleman !  The 
wife  of  a  swindler,  un  escrocl  a  gambler,  a 
rascal  1  He  was  to  have  millions,  forsooth.  I 
was  to  have  a  carriage.  I  was  to  have  horses, 
parks,  ch&teaux." 


"Well ;  you  have  four  horses  as  it  is." 

"Yes.  My  beautiful  husband  allows  me  to 
become  a  horse-rider  in  a  circus.  I  am  the 
Honourable  Lady  Blunt." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Your  husband  is  not  in  the 
least  a  titled  personage.  He  is  an  English 
gentleman,  nothing  more." 

"He  is  a  swindler,, a  gambler,  a  rascal !"  the 
lady  repeated,  with  concentrated  bitterness. 
"Enfin,  I  am  the  wedded  wife  of  Monsieur 
Francois  Blunt.  Monsieur  je  suis  votre  tres 
devou^e !    Oh !  he  is  an  angel,  my  husband !" 

*^  Mon  p^re  m'a  donn^  pour  man, 

Mon  dieu,  quel  homme,  quel  homme  petit.'* 

Thus  softly  whistled  between  his  teeth  Monsieur 
Constant. 

"  Say,  rather,  un  homme  l&che — a  prodigy  of 
baseness.  He  married  me  by  subterfuge  and 
fraud." 

"  He  did,"  Constant  echoed,  agreeing  with  the 
wild  animal  for  once ;  "  subterfuge  and  fraud  are 
the  words.    Apr^s." 

"His  millions  turned  out  to  be  all  in  protested 
bills,  long  overdue,  and  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible. He  was  cribl6  de  dettes.  He  made 
me  dance  and  sing  at  his  infamous  supper 
parties  for  the  amusement  of  his  vagabond 
aristocrat  friends.  It  was  I  who  paid  the 
champagne  a  ces  beaux  festins.  Monsieur  was 
not  too  proud  to  draw  my  salary  month  after 
month.    Monsieur  was  unfaithful  to  me." 

"  Vous  lui  avez  donnfe  la  r^plique,  ma  belle." 

"He  insulted  me,  neglected  me,"  the  lady 
went  on,  seeming  not  to  have  heard  the  valet's 
scornful  remark.  "  He  beat  me.  Beat  me,  on 
whom  no  parent  or  governess  ever  dared  to  lay 
a  finger." 

"Don't  you  remember  the  Beugleuse.  You 
tried  to  strangle  Blunt  twice,  to  stab  him  once. 
You  would  have  put  something  in  his  coffee  had 
you  dared." 

"  Only  when  the  marks  of  his  hands  were  on 
my  face.  There  are  women  who  like  to  be 
beaten.  He  should  have  married  one  of  them. 
I  tell  you  he  is  un  lache." 

"I  know  it  was  not  a  happy  manage.  Love 
flew  out  of  the  window  soon  after  the  honeymoon, 
and  the  furniture  flew  after  it.  You  used  to 
smash  a  great  deal  of  crock«ry-ware  between 
you.  Well ;  you  would  have  your  own  way.  i 
It  has  brought  you  to  the  H6tel  Kataplan." 
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"He  deprived  me  of  my  child— of  my  little 
Lile,"  the  lady  went  on,  after  a  few  moments* 
silence,  daring  whicii  her  •boBom  heaved,  and  she 
panted  :  as  though  wantdf  braath,  aad;^ot  want 
of  grievances,  compelled  her  to  a  temporary  sur- 
cease in  invective. 

"No,"  cried  Constant,  quietly.  "You  have 
nothing  to  accuse  hhn  of,  with  respect  to  the 
child.    He  didn't  deprive  you  of  it.    /  did." 

"Monster!"  cried  the  lady.  Her  looks,  how- 
ever, did  not  bear  out  the  acerbity  of  her  speech. 

"  Benefactor  rather.  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
the  little  one  continue  in  the  inferno  its  papa 
and  mamma  were  making  round  it.  If  Blunt 
had  been  left  alone  wi&  it,  he  is  so  lazy, 
insouciant — thoroughly  and  incurably  heartless, 
if  you  will— that  he  would  have  left  it  in  the 
street,  or  sent  it  to  the  workhouse.  Had  it 
been  confided  to  you,  it  would  have  had  its  brains 
dashed  out  in  one  of  your  mad  rages ;  or  else  it 
would  have  been  educated  for  the  pad-saddle  and 
the  circus.  One  Amazon  in  a  family  is  quite 
enough,  countess." 

He  gave  her  the  name  bestowed  upon  her,  half 
in  envy,  half  in  mockery,  by  her  comrades  of  the 
theatre :  whom  she  offended  by  her  haughtiness, 
and  terrified  by  her  temper. 

"Bon;  and  the  oliild,  where  is  it?" 

"  Safe  and  sound,  at  school.  When-fthe  is  old 
enough,  she  shall  be  a  nun,  and  pray  for  her 
wicked  papa  and  mamma." 

"  It  is  the  child  of  Francis  Blunt,  and  that  is 
enough  to  make  me  hate  it/'  said  the  woman. 

"  A  pretty  speech  for  a  mother.  Nature,  you 
are  a  potent  influence!  To  be  sure,  you  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  the  poor  little  thing.  It  was 
ample  time,  however,  to  deprive  you  of  it.  Since 
the  morrow  of  her  christening  you  have  never 
set  eyes  upon  her.  I  will  take  care  you  never 
do  i^D,  if  I  can  help  it.  Your  tenderness  is 
of  a  dangerous  nature.  When  Heaven  gave  you 
that  beautifal  form,  a;nd  that  brilliant  intellect, 
how  was  it  that  so  tiifiing  a  matter,  such  a  mere 
bagatelle,  as  a  heart,  was  left  out,  madameP" 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  flaccid  lids  and 
gazed  upon  her  with  ^oomy  intensity.  She 
tossed  her  head  scomfally,  and  adjusted  the 
glittering  trinkets  on  her  arms. 

"Do  you  wish  to  revive  the  old  story?"  she 
asked.  "  I  thought  that  in  our  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliaDce,  offensive  and  defensive,  there  was  a 
secret  article  to  the  effect  that  nothing  ever  was 
to  be  said  about  the  days  when  we  were  young 
and  foolish." 

"  When  /was  young,  and  a  fool,  a  madman," 
the  valet  retorted.  "  I  am  growing  old,  now. 
You  are  still  young,  but  fooUsh  no  more.  You 
never  were.  Oh  no!  You  were  always  won- 
derfully wise !" 

"As  you  please,"  the  wild  animal,  who  had 
become  strangely  tranquil,  perchance  through 
sheer  lassitude,  uttered.  "  I  must  beg  you,  how- 
ever, not  to  bore  mc  with  these  old  histories  of 
Colin  and  Jacqueline.  They  are  all  very  well  in 
pastel,  or  inporcelaine  de  Saxe,  but  they  boie 


me  in  prose.  What  do  you  want  here,  so  late  at 
night?" 

*^'We  are  both  nig^t-birds.  My  visit  in  the 
end  will  be  a  weloome  one.  1  havebraught  you 
a  hundred  pounds  from  your  husband." 

"'BoBAcz !"  said  the  lady,  coolly,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"Not  so  fast.  I  know  your  capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing money.  Certain  conditions,  and  not 
very  hard  ones,  are  attached  to  this  advance. 
We,  that  is  monsieur,"  he  was  respectful  to  the 
dandy  even  in  his  absence,  "  must  not  be  annoyed 
for  six  months." 

"  And  you  offer  a  miserable  hundred  pounds  ? 
C'est  pen." 

"  It  is  all  we  can  give.  Business  has  not  been 
prosperous.  Tnnes  are  very  hard  with  us ;  and 
even  this  hundred  pounds  can  be  iU  spared." 

"  I  dare  say.  Times  also  are  very  hard  with  me. 
But  tell  me.  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,  has  my 
precious  husband  any  funds  of  his  own  ?" 

"  Not  a  sou.  He  ate  up  his  patrimony  years 
ago." 

"Have  you?" 

Constant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "What 
can  a  poor  domestique  at  wages  be  worth?"  he 
replied. 

"Then  it  is  stolen  money.  You  have  stolen 
this  hundred  pounds.  Keep  it.  I  will  not 
have  it." 

"Hypocrite !  Your  mouth  is  watering  for  it, 
and  you  only  wish  that  it  were  ten  times  as 
much.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  money  stolen;  it 
is  money  won." 

"By  cheating?" 

"  As  you  please.  I  have  it  here,  in  fife-pound 
notes." 

"  Give  it  me,  then.  I  don't  think  my  husband 
has  yet  devoted  himself  to  forgery.  He  has  not 
application  enough.  You  may  tell  him  from  me 
that  I  shall  not  trouble  him  again  for  six  months." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  milord  ?" 
the  valet  asked,  with  a  darkling  look. 

"  C'est  mon  affaire.  But  if  you  must  know 
what  I  mean  to  do  with  milord,  then  by  Debon- 
nair  it  is  to  bleed  hun  for  the  good  of  his  consti- 
tution.   U  a  trop  de  sang,  ce  moutard-lib." 

"  He  is  not  of  age." 

"  The  usurers  are  kind  to  him." 

"You  do  not  love  him?" 

"Did  I  ever  love  anybody,  Jean  Baptiste 
Constant  ?  It  is  growing  very  late.  I  think  you 
had  better  give  me  the  money  and  let  me  go  to 
bed." 

He  handed  her  a  packet  of  notes. 

"  Thank  you.    It  is  not  much,  though," 

"Good night,  Valerie." 

"Hun?"  quoth  the  wild  animal,  with  a  look 
of  simulated  surprise,  but  profound  disdain. 
"Since  when.  Monsieur  who  brushes  my  hus- 
band's clothes  ?" 

"  Good  night,  Mrs.  Blunt,  then." 

"The  Honourable  Lady  Blunt,  you  mean!" 
but  this  last  she  said  in  mockery,  "  Be  sure  you 
give  my  love  to  my  husband." 
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"I  will  give  him  as  much  lore  as  yon  send 
him ;  and  shall  not  waste  much  breath.  Again 
good  night." 

"  Good  night,  my  bear." 

He  had  never  taken  a  seat  during  the  inter- 
view, but  had  half  stood,  half  lounged,  against 
the  console  on  which  he  had  placed  his  bat. 
Wifchout  directing  another  glance  towards  her, 
he  left  the  room.  His  face  had  turned  white, 
and  he  was  trembling  all  over.  But  he  had  great 
command  over  his  emotions,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  salle  a  manger  his  countenance  was 
as  unru£Bed  as  ever. 

Eataplan  had  gone  to  bed.  Constant,  however, 
was  an  old  habitu^  of  the  house,  and  made  him- 
self comfortable  with  the  female  night*porter.  La 
Mere  Thomas.  He  was  no  smoker;  but  she 
brewed  him  some  mulled  claret,  of  which  he  par- 
took in  moderation.  And  so  remained,  after  a 
game  or  two  at  dominoes,  with  the  mahogany- 
coloured  sentinel,  until  past  four  in  the  mommg. 
His  conversation  was  mainly  about  the  "coun- 
tess" and  her  temper. 

CHAPTKBXIII.    TO  GAMBIDGE's. 

Gamridgb's  Hotel  was  in  Pump-street,  Re- 
gent-street. Gamridge's  was  much  frequented 
by  the  junior  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  by 
officers  bearing  his  Majesty's  commission.  Gam- 
ridge's  was  the  legitimate  and  lineal  successor  of 
the  old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's 
lane,  of  whose  ancient  waiter  and  young  military 
frequenters  Thackeray's  Vanity  Eair  discourses 
delightfully.  Gamridge's,  in  1836,  was  at  the 
apogee  of  its  popularity  and  renown ;  but,  a  few 
years  afterwards— such  is  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs— Gamridge's  was  destined  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  Eag  and  Famish. 

Why  "  Rag"  and  why  "Famish"  ?  I,  as  a  poor 
slouching  civilian,  am  not,  I  hope,  bound  to 
know.  The  Rag  and  Famish  seems  to  me  a 
most  palatial  edifice,  superb  in  all  its  exterior 
appointments.  I  have  heard  that  its  inner 
chambers  are  decorated  in  the  most  lavish  style 
of  Oriental  splendour;  that  its  smoking-room 
vies  in  gorgeousneas  with  the  Court  of  the  Lions 
at  the  Aihambra ;  that,  in  its  drawing-rooms,  the 
genius  of  the  most  eminent  upholsterers  in  Lon- 
don has  run  riot.  Nobody  can  be  in  rags,  no- 
body can  possibly  be  famished,  at  the  R.  and  F. 
The  cuisine,  I  have  heard,  is  exquisite,  the  wines 
and  liquors  are  beyond  compare.  The  lightest- 
vested  and  brightest-buttoned  foot-pages  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's  gambol  and  grin  behind  the 
pbite-glass  doors.  The  most  majestic  and  the 
longest -moustached  military  bricks  puff  their 
cigars  on  the  steps.  There  are  always  half  a 
dozen  Hansoms  in  waiting  before  the  portal. 
On  the  Derby  Day,  drags  by  the  score  start  from 
the  Rag.  The  piizes  in  the  race  sweeps  at  the 
Rag  are  said  to  be  enormous. 

Let  me  see,  what  is  the  pay  of  a  subaltern  in 
the  Line  ?  Some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
I  believe.  What  is  the  half-pay  of  a  general 
officer?    Not  many  hundreds  per  annum,  1  am 


afraid.  It  strikes  roe  that  the  establishment, 
not  only  of  the  Rag,  but  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
United  Service  Clubs,  must  have  been  an  in- 
estimable boon  to  the  young  warriors  who  aie 
ready  to  fight  their  country's  battles,  and  to  the 
old  braves  who  have  fought  them,  and  retired  to 
grass,  an3  whose  helmets  are  now  hives  for  bees. 
To  live  like  a  fighting-cock,  and  to  be  housed 
like  a  prince ;  to  have  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  a  first-rate  library ;  billiard 
and  smoking  rooms,  baths  and  lavatories,  loung- 
ing and  elbow-resting  room;  a  numerous  st^ 
of  silent,  civil,  and  deferential  servants  in  im- 
posing liveries,  and  as  much  stationery  as  ever 
you  want ;  these  are  joys  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  Rag,  and  of  other  cognate  mansions.  The 
young  fellow  on  active  service  can  run  up  from 
Chatham  or  Alderahot,  and  have  the  free  range 
of  a  Venetian  palace  tiU  his  leave  is  out.  The 
battered  half-pay  has  but  to  provide  himself  with 
a  bedroom  at  half  a  guinea  a  week  in  Jermyn- 
street,  or  St.  Alban's-place,  and,  from  nine  of  the 
clock  on  one  morning  till  two  or  three  of  the 
clock  on  the  next,  he  may  live  as  luxuriously  as 
a  Sultan  of  Cathay.  The  annual  subscription  is 
moderate.  The  table-money  is  inconsiderable. 
Beer,  bread,  and  pickles  are  dispensed  gratui- 
tously. The  cigars  are  foreign.  The  provisions 
and  wines  are  supplied  at  rates  very  little  ex- 
ceeding cost  price. 

Whereas,  I  can't  see  what  a  civilian  wants  with 
a  club  at  all.  He  lias  a  home,  which  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  as  a  rule,  have  not.  He  has  a  cook  at 
home.  He  may  refect  himself  in  a  decorous 
dining-room  at  home.  If  he  wants  books,  let  him 
subscribe  to  the  London  Library,  or  ask  Mr. 
Panizzi  for  a  ticket  for  the  Museum  Reading- 
room.  He  needs  no  smoking-room.  Civilians 
have  no  right  to  smoke.  He  needs  no  billiard- 
room.  Civilians  should  be  men  of  business,  and 
men  of  business  have  no  right  to  play  billiards. 
"  Clubs,"  says  Solomon  Buck,  in  one  of  his  wisest 
apophthegms,  "are  weapons  of  offence,  wielded  by 
savages  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  white 
women."  S.B.  is  right.  Clubs,  for  your  dashing, 
rollicking,  harum-scarum  soldiers  and  sailors,  are 
all  very  well.  The  gallant  fellows  need  a  little 
relaxation  after  the  irksome  restraints  of  bar- 
racks or  ship-board ;  but  clubs,  to  the  unworthy 
civilian  clsas,  are  merely  the  meanest  pretexts 
for  selfishness  and  self-indulgence. 

Having,  I  flatter  myself,  in  the  preceding  para- 
gi'aph,  set  myself  right  with  the  ladies  (whom  I 
am  always  trying  to  conciliate,  and  always  un- 
successfully), I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Gamridge's.  Social  clubs  of  the  palatial  order 
were  rare  in  1836.  St.  James's  had  its  exclusive 
political  reunions— White's,  Brooks's,  Boodle's, 
and  the  like ;  but  none  save  the  elect  of  the  elect 
could  obtain  admission  to  them.  Crockford's 
was  very  fashionable,  but  it  was  a  gaming-house. 
The  Carlton  wasn't  built.  The  Atlienaeum  and 
the  Reform  were  arrogant  with  the  flush  of  the 
March  of  Intellect,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
men  of  the  sword.    The  members  of  the  now 
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defunct  Alfred  were  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. The  United  Service  only  admitted  officers 
of  high  grade.  What  remained,  then,  for  the 
young  or.  middle-aged  warriors  but  Gamridge's  P 
Gamridge's  was  not  a  club;  its  coffee-room 
was  open  to  all  comers ;  yet  the  character  of 
its  frequenters  was'  so  strongly  marked,  that 
an  outsider.,  rarely,  if  ever,  ventured  to  set 
foot  within,  the  mysterious  precincts.  A  bag- 
man who  presumed  to  enter  Gamridge*s  would 
have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  There  would  have 
been  wailing  in  Lancashire,  if  a  Manchester 
man  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  in- 
trude, uninvited,  on.  the  Gamridgean  exclu- 
siveness.  Li  its  distinctive  typification,  and 
its  invisible  but  impassable  barriers,  Gam- 
ridge's resembled  one  of  the  old  coffee-houses  of 
the  preceding  century.  They,  too,  were  open 
to  all ;  yet  you  seldom  found  any  but  merchants 
at  Garraway's  or  Jonathan's,  soldiers  at  the 
Crown  in  Whitehall,  gamesters  at  Sam's  in 
St.  James's-street,  country  squires  at  the  Star 
and  Garter  in  Pall  Mall,  Jacobites  at  the  Harp 
at  GomhiU,  booksellers'  hacks  at  the  Devil  in 
Fleet-street,  lawyers  at  the  Cock,  and  publishers 
at  the  Ball  in  Long-acre. 

There  had  never,  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  been  a  Gamridge. 
Who  he  was,  if  ever  he  were  at  all,  there  is  no 
knowing.  Li  '36  the  landlord— landlady,  rather 
—was  Mrs.  Vash:  a  handsome  portly  widow, 
who  wore  bishop's  sleeves,  and  a  multitude  of 
ribbons  in  her  cap.  She  liad  many  daughters, 
whom  she  kept  scrupulously  at  boarding-school 
to  preserve  them  from  the  perils  of  Gamridge's ; 
for,  if  the  "wild  prince"  was  dead  "Poins"  was 
about,  wilder  than  ever.  Mrs.  Vash  was  a 
woman  of  the.  world.  A  few,  a  very  few,  of 
her  oldest  customers — old  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  long  and  so  consistently  raking  about 
town  that  they  seemed,  on  the  principle  of 
extremes  meeting,  almost  steady— were  some- 
times admitted  to  the  luxurious  privacy  of  Mrs. 
Yash's  bar-parlour.  She  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  port  wine,  and,  being  a  generous  hostess, 

'  would  occasionally  treat  some  of  her  prime 
favourites  to  a  bottle  with  a  peculiar  tawny  seal. 

I  In  the  coffee-room  Mrs.  Vash  tolerated  cigars, 
and  carefully  charged  ninepence  apiece  for  them. 

'  She  was  equally  careful  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices  for  every  article  consumed.  You  might 
give  a  dinner  now-a-days  at  the  Rafe,  for  what  a 

;    breakfast  cost  at  Gamridge's. 

The  politics  of  Gamridge's  were  High  Tory  in 

'    tone.    The  true  blue  patrician  class  had  lost 

'    much  power  and  influence  by  Catholic  Emanci- 

'  pation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  threw  themselves 
for  a  change  into  dissipation.  Liberal  Conserva- 
tives had  not  yet  perked  up  into  existence. 
Ajnong  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  it  was  held  to  be 
the  orthodox  thing,  just  then,  to  be  steady  and 
sober,  to  bring  in  moral  acts  of  parliament,  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
Tories  sneered  contemptuously  at  education  and 
morality.  They  were  staunch  churchmen,  but  in 


the  "flying  buttress"  sense,  like  Lord  Eldon, 
supporting  the  sacred  edifice  from  the  outside. 
They  called  the  London  University  "Stinkoma- 
lee,"  or  the  "  Gower-street  Pig  and  Whistle." 
They  held  schools  where  the  birch  was  not  in  daily 
use,  as  the  vilest  hotbeds  of  sedition,  and  were 
careful  to  send  their  children  to  seminaries  where 
they  knew  they  would  have  plenty  of  flogging  in 
the  good  old  Tory  style.  The  society  at  Gam- 
ridge's was  a  permanent  protest  against  the 
Penny  Magazine,  and  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  and  the 
educational  whimsies  of  your  Broughams,  Ben- 
thams,  Earadays,  De  Morgans,  and  compeers. 
Nothing  useful,  save  eating  and  drinking,  was 
ever  attempted  at  Gamridge's;  and  even  those 
elementary  functions  were  performed  in  the 
manner  most  calculated  to  confer*  the  least 
amount  of  benefit  on  the  human  frame.  The 
guests  breakfasted  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
dined  at  midnight.  Gas  blazed  in  the  coffee- 
room  at  noon,  andknocked-up  rou6s  went  to  bed 
at  tea-time.  There  were  many  white-faced 
waiters  who  never  seemed  to  go  to  bed  at  all, 
and  to  like  this  perpetual  insomnolence.  Pale 
ale  was  unknown  in  England  then,  but  the 
popping  of  corks  from  bottles  of  mineral  waters 
was  audible  all  day  long.  Dice,  only,  Mrs.  Vash 
rigidly  refused  to  wink  at.  "  If  gentlemen,  who 
were  gentlemen,"  she  remarked,  "  wanted  to  call 
a  main,  they  must  do  it  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  and  not  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's." 
Mrs.  Vash  was  one  of  the  old  school,  and  liked 
to  see  things  done  in  their  proper  places. 

It  was  a  vicious  time,  and  yet  somewhat  of 
the  patriarchal  element  remained.  Plebeian  dis- 
sipation was  confined  to  the  youngsters.  The 
old  gentlemen  went  to  the  Deuce,  mounted  on 
steady  ambling  cobs.  A  new  race  of  rakes  drove 
them  gradually  from  the  coffee-room  at  Gam- 
ridge's, and  Mrs.  Vash's  back  parlour,  where 
they  pi^ed  disparagement  of  the  rapscallion  age 
over  their  port  with  the  tawny  seal.  ■  Thence  by 
slow  degrees  they  subsided  into  Pump-street, 
and  to  Bath,  and  Cheltenham,  andFogeydom,  and 
went  home  to  bed,  and  fell  paralytic,  and  so  died. 

Mr.  Francis  Blunt  walked  into  Gamridge's  at 
about  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning,  with  a 
light  tight-fitting  overcoat  buttoned  over  him, 
swinging  his  cane,  and  looking,  on  the  whole,  "  as 
fresh  as  paint."  The  coarseness  of  the  simile  may 
find  an  excuse  in  its  literal  fidelity.  A  fresh  pair 
of  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves  decorated  his  hands, 
the  many  rings  bulging  from  beneath  the  soft 
leather.  His  whiskers  had  been  rearranged— 
perhaps  those  ornaments  and  his  hair  were  not 
strangers  to  a  recent  touch  from  the  curling- 
irons,  for  there  were  hairdressers  in  the  Quadrant 
who  kept  open  till  past  midnight  for  the  behoof 
of  exquisites  such  as  he— his  clothes  had  been 
brushed,  his  whole  exterior  spruced  and  polished 
up.  He  bad  passed  a  hard  day,  but  he  was  ready 
to  begin  a  night  as  hard. 

Thwre.was  nothing  particular  about  the  ex- 
terior of  Cramridge's.    It  was  a  George-the- 
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Second  mansion  of  sad-coloured  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  the  lamp  before  the  door  was 
generally  in  a  state  of  compound  fracture  from 
the  exuberant  playfulness  of  late-returning 
guests.  "Lamp-glass  broken,  one  pound  five," 
was  a  common  item  in  Mrs.Yash's  long  bills. 
When  the  late-returning  lodgers  didn't  smash  the 
lamp,  they  smashed  the  fanlight,  or  the  soda- 
water  tumblers,  or  the  coffee-room  panels,  or 
the  waiters'  heads.  They  were  always  breaking 
something,  and  everything  was  charged  in  the 
bill.  You  entered  Gam  ridge's  by  a  long,  low, 
oblique  passage,  seemingly  specially  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  who  came  home 
late,  overtaken  with  liquor,  and  swerved  in  their 
gait.  They  could  not  well  tumble  down  in  their 
progress  along  that  sporting  passage.  The 
coffee-room  was  almost  devoid  of  decoration. 
Had  it  been  papered,  the  gentlemen  would  have 
torn  the  paper  off;  had  there  been  a  pier-glass, 
somebody  would  have  smashed  it,  but,  as  pier- 
glasses  then  cost  twenty  pounds,  the  item  might 
have  been  subject  to  inconvenient  dispute  in  the 
bill.  So,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Mrs.  Vash  pro- 
vided her  guests  with  a  thick  circular  mirror 
in  a  nubbly  frame,  which  defied  even  a  poker. 
En  revanche,  the  gallant  youths  who  frequented 
the  coffee-room  had  scratched  their  names  on 
it,  as  well  as  on  the  window-panes,  in  a  hundred 
places,  with  their  diamond  rings. 

There  was  an  immense  dumb-waiter.  The 
tables  were  of  mahogany,  brightly  polished; 
wax  candlesticks,  in  silver  sconces,  were  always 
used,  to  the  disdainful  exclusion  of  gas— and 
with  one  of  those  same  candlesticks  many  a  tall 
fellow  had  been  laid  low— but  the  floor  was 
sanded,  and  triangular  spittoons  were  dispersed 
about.  It  was  the  oddest  combination  of  luxury 
and  coarseness,  of  a  club-room  and  a  pot-house. 

In  this  room,  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  dandies 
in  England  were  assembled.  Some  had  fifty 
thousand  a  year,  and  some  had  nothing,  and 
owed  thrice  fifty  thousand  pounds;  but,  poor 
or  rich,  all  were  fashionable.  It  was  a  congre- 
gation of  prodigal  sons  and  prodigal  fathers,  but 
fathers  and  sons  were  both  accustomed  to  sit  in 
the  high  places,  and  to  have  room  made  for  them. 


WORKING  MEN'S  CLUBS. 

The  mechanic  is  "a  very  clubable  man." 
The  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  joins  a  club  for 
luxury's  sake;  the  middle-class  man,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  belong  to  one  at  all,  as 
his  life  is  pretty  nearly  divided  between  his 
place  of  business  and  his  family ;  but  the  work- 
ing man  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  meniber  of  some 
benefit  society,  or  other  body,  which  requires  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  he  has  a  natural  and 
proper  appetite  for  social  intercourse,  which 
cannot  be  indulged  in  his  small,  home.  Prac- 
tically, he  has  always  had  his  club,  holding 
his  business  meetings  and  jovial  reunions  at  a 
public-house.  This  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  drinking,  and  the  object  of  Work- 


ing Men's  Clubs  is  to  provide  every  facility 
offered  by  the  public-house,  without  the  tempta- 
tions inseparable  from  the  landlord's  rooms. 

The  Working  Men's  Club  is,  in  some  measure, 
an  offspring  of  the  mechanics'  institute  of  thirty 
years  a^o,  but  it  proposes  to  do  both  more  and 
less.  Though  including  classes  for  educational 
purposes,  it  is  not  so  severely  scientific  as  its 
predecessor,  and  it  has  a  ^eater  eye  to  recrea- 
tion and  business.  '  Origmating  in  the  Tempe- 
rance movement,  it  has  now  outgrown  all  sec- 
tional limitations,  and,  while  powerfully  aiding 
the  reformation  of  the  working  man,  where  he 
is  prone  to  excess,  it  is  not  a  mere  agent  or  in- 
strument of  the  teetotallers.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  institutions  was  the  Stormont  House 
Working  Men's  Association,  started  at  Netting 
Hill  in  1S53  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  "the  Hall," 
situated  in  the  district  commonly  called  the 
Kensington  Potteries,  is  rather  a  centre  of  re- 
ligious and  temperance  action  than  a  club  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  former, 
smoking  and  games  are  prohibited,  while  the 
latter  has  now  no  regular  members,  but  is 
simply  let  out  for  the  use  of  benefit  and  other 
societies,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  for  prayer 
meetings  and  devotional  services,  and  for  occa- 
sional £oramas,  &c.  The  Hall  was  set  on  foot 
in  April,  IS6I,  and  for  some  time  was  more 
club-like  in  its  character;  but  the  weekly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  subscription  system  was  not 
found  to  answer,  and  is  now  abandoned.  Ten 
jears  earlier,  some  of  the  working  men  of  Soho 
and  the  vicinity  started  a  club  on  teetotal 
principles,  whicii  fiuled  on  account  of  the  re- 
strictions it  imposed.  The  more  active  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  however,  have  since  set 
up  another  club  in  Crown-street,  St.  Giles's,  on 
a  freer  and  more  inviting  plan,  and  this  is  still 
battling  with  the  difficulties  which  generally 
beset  such  attempts  in  their  early  days.  The 
Rye  Harbour  Club,  situated  some  two  miles 
from  Rye,  was  abo  one  of  the  first  established 
of  these  institutions.  It  was  projected  in  1855, 
and  the  club-house  was  erected  in  the  following 
year,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  entirely  borne  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Lucas- 
Shadwell,  of  Fairiight,  near  Hastings.  The 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed  were 
the  men  employed  at  the  harbour  works.  The 
house  contains  dormitories  for  such  of  the 
members  as  choose  to  use  them,  and  the  build- 
ing is  surrounded  by  a  well-kept  flower-garden. 
Temperance  and  religious  meetings  are  held 
here,  and  discussions  are  allowed,  but  the  sub- 
jects must  be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  Pre- 
sident, the  Rev.  Mr.  Churton,  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  vicar  of  Ickles- 
ham.  The  same  Mr.  Shadwell  has  recentlv  in- 
terested himself  in  the  creation  of  a  cluD  at 
Hastings,  which  has  this  peculiar  and  very 
democratic  feature— that  all  the  gentlemen 
members,  including  the  mayor,  are  regular 
weekly  subscribers  at  twopence. 

In  iS55,  a  club  was  established  at  Littlemore, 
near  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingford, 
the  government  of  which,  as  that  gentleman 
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says  in  an  acconnt  lie  has  written  of  its  opera^ 
tion,  was  "  olu^arcbical,  with  a  dash  of  des- 
potism." This  is  very  often  the  case  in  small 
country  towns  and  villages,  where  working  men, 
conscious  of  their  want  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  are  glad  to  place  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  local  clergyman  or  squire. 
In  some  places,  specific  religious  opinions  are 
required  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  mem- 
bership. But  in  others,  the  artisans  and  la- 
bourers have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  with  admirable  elTeot.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  presented  by  the  club  recently 
inauenrated  and  now  Nourishing  at  Wednesbury, 
a  little  town  in  the  iron  manufacturing  districts 
of  Staffordshire.  The  institution  was  first  pro- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  last  year ;  but 
the  gentlemen  who  made  the  suggestion,  or  who 
promised  to  patronise  it,  slumbered  over  the 
work,  and  the  mechanics,  getting  tired  of  wait- 
ing, set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  rented  a 
house  on  their  own  responsibility,  furnished  it 
with  everything  neoesssu^  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  obtained  so  many  members  that, 
although  the  rooms  were  only  opened  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1863,  the  club  has  for  some 
months  past  been  entirely  self*supporting,  with 
no  other  receipts  than  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members  and  the  sale  of  provisions  within  its 
walls.  The  subscriptions  are  twopence  a  week 
and  two  shillings  a  quarter,  the  honorary  mem- 
bers giving  a  yearly  donation  of  a  guinea.  The 
number  or  members  at  the  commencement  was 
a  hundred,  but  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  take  larger  and 
better  premises,  and  the  club  now  rents  the  old 
Town  Hall  at  forty-five  pounds  per  annum. 
Judging  from  the  information  we  possess,  we 
should  say  that  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
the  genuine  Working  Men's  Club  cannot  be 
found  anywhere.  Tlie  committee  and  all  the 
governing  officers  belong  to  the  industrial 
classes;  members  and  subscriptions  are  can- 
vassed for  every  Monday  morning  at  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  rent  of  the  building  is  guaranteed 
by  the  men  themselves.  In  other  places  such 
undertakings  have  generally  been  set  going  by 
some  benevolent  lady  or  gentl'eman  of  fortune, 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  management  of  the 
members,  subject  to  a  few  general  conditions. 
This  is  the  ease  at  the  village  of  Charlton  Mar- 
shall, Dorsetshire,  where  Mr.  Horlock  Bastard 
inaugurated  an  institution  for  labourers,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  funds,  and  presently  left  the 
men  to  govern  themselves  as  they  thought  fit, 
though  with  certain  provisoes,  wliich  are  to  be 
permanently  observea.  The  patron  of  the  newly- 
formed  club  at  Eastbourne  (Mr.  William  Leaf) 
stipulates  that  all  intoxicating  drinks,  betting, 
gambling,  profanity,  and  dancing — a  rather 
strange  assortment  of  offences — shall  be  strictly 
prohibited,  and  that  the  lecture-room  shall  be 
used  for  the  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  two  evenings  in  each  week. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  greater  free- 
dom into  the  constitution  of  the  club,  but  it 
failed.    The  managing  committee  of  this  insti- 


tution is  partly  composed  of  the  resident  gentry. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  in  tliese  cases  the  pecu- 
liar fancies  and  antipathies  of  the  patron  creep 
out,  witii  that  craving  which  many  excellent 
people  display  for  tying  down  all  those  over 
whom  they  have  any  influence  to  their  own 
standard  of  right  and  wron^,  even  in  matters 
which  are  generally  allowed'  to  be  debatable. 
One  gentleman  looks  upon  indulgence  in  fer- 
mented liquors  as  the  root  of  all  enl ;  so  drink- 
ing is  not  allowed  on  the  premises.  Another 
thmks  smoking  the  most  deleterious  of  mortal 
habits,  and  therefore  tobacco  is  as  strictly  pro- 
hibited as  if  James  the  First  were  the  guardian 
^nius.  Mr.  Bastard  sets  his  face  against  both 
indulgences,  and  the  labourers  of  Charlton  Mar- 
shall must  go  for  their  pint  and  their  pipe  else- 
where. This  is  surely  an  error.  A  club  so 
founded  is  based  on  the  mere  whims  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  cannot  successfully  address  human 
nature  in  the  general,  or  hope  to  last  after  the 
novelty  has  worn  out.  To  endeavour  thus  to  erect 
one  man's  practice  into  a  rigid  law  for  others  is 
as  benevolently  arbitrary  as  the  conduct  of  that 
gentleman  in  an  eating-house  who,  seeing  a 
stranger  disposing  of  his  steak  without  mustard, 
and  having  ineffectually  offered  the  condiment 
two  or  three  times,  with  a  remark  that  it  was 
usual  to  accompany  all  forms  of  beef  with  that 
relish,  at  lengtn  roared  out,  as  he  dashed  the 
mustard-pot  down  before  the  astonished  duier, 
"  Hang  it,  sir,  you  shall  eat  mustard  witli  steak !" 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  species  of  dicta- 
tion (most  kindly  in  its  motive,  aud  often 
exercised  by  admirable  men,  but  very  injudi- 
cious as  it  seems  to  us)  is  for  the  working 
classes  to  establish  their  own  clubs,  and  keep 
the  management  of  them  in  their  own  hands. 
In  large  towns,  artisans  may  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  themselves,  if  they  only  resolve  to 
woric  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  brotherhood,  and 
to  abstain  from  personal  rivalry  and  exaggerated 
self-assertion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  they  have  failed,  owing  to  a 
want  of  the  habits  of  cohesion  and  mutual  con- 
cession —  a  conspicuous  fault  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  cause  of  much  of  their  weak- 
ness. A  club  established  at  Leeds  was  originally 
managed  by  a  committee  of  its  own  members : 
but  dissensions  ensued,  and  tlie  wealthy  and 
benevolent  founder  of  the  institution  felt  it 
advisable  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  In  many  instances,  however,  these 
clubs  are  really  under  the  control  of  working 
men,  and  are  going  on  successfully.  The  great 
difiicMlty  is  at  the  outset;  for  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  initiated  without  the  expen- 
diture of  a  rather  large  sum  of  money. 

To  enable  humble  people  to  get  over  this 
first  stumbling-block,  a  body  was  established  in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
of  which  the  president  is  no  less  a  man  than 
Lord  Brougham,  with  a  long  list  of  notable 
persons  for  the  vice-presidents.  The  active 
soul  of  this  association  (which  has  its  offices  at 
150,  Strand)  is  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Henry  Sollj;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  moTement  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  year  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Uiis  gentleman,  and  of 
those  who  have  acted  with  hun.  The  precise 
objects  of  the  society  are — ^to  place  the  advan- 
tages of  these  clubs  prominently  before  the 
public, — to  assist  in  tlieir  formation  by  advice, 
and  (where  necessary)  by  grants  or  loans  of 
money  for  first  expenses,  as  well  as  books, 
games,  diagrams,  fixtures,  &c., — and  to  help  the 
local  committees  in  the  work  of  government 
until  the  new  undertaking  is  sufficiently  matured 
to  go  alone.  So  little,  however,  does  the  Union 
seek  to  fetter  individual  action,  that^  while  enter- 
taining a  strong  feeling  against  the  sale  of  beer 
in  such  places,  it  has  contented  itself  with 
simplv  recommending  a  rule  for  its  prohibition, 
and  does  not  refuse  its  support  to  any  club 
declining  to  adopt  that  rule.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  sale  has  been  originally  allowed,  the 
local  committees  have  on  their  own  motion 
rescinded  the  permission:  not,  as  we  under- 
stand, because  any  grave  evils  resulted  from  the 
license,  but  because  it  was  found  not  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  main  objects  of  a  Working  Man's 
Gub,  which  are  instruction  and  recreation. 
Dttiing  the  past  year  the  Union  was  instrumental 
in  establishmg  more  than  forty  clubs ;  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  weekl^r  ap]3lications  for  advice 
and  assistance  are  still  being  received  at  the 
central  office.  Li  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
the  Union  is  in  relation  with  clubs  at  Betfanal- 
green,  Biahopsgate,  Brentford,  Bromley-by- 
Bow,  Canning  Town,  Crown-street  (St.  Giles's), 
Duck -lane  (Westminster),  Fitzroy  Works 
(Euston-road),  Forest  Hill,  Hiehgate,  Hollo- 
way,  Homerton,  Hounslow,  Kentish  Town, 
Peckiuun,  Fentonville,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St. 
Martin's-in-the-FieldSj  Shoreditch,  Southwark, 
Victoria  Docks,  Walthamstow,  Walworth,  and 
Wandsworth,  and  probably  by  tiiis  time  with 
others,  for  the  numoer  increases  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  imposuble  to  fix  it  for  more  than  a  few 
davs  at  any  given  point.  The  provincial  clubs 
afliliated  to  the  Union  are  so  numerous  that  the 
mere  mention  of  their  names  would  be  tedious. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  clubs,  both  in 
town  and  country,  which  are  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  body  presided  over  by  Lord 
Brougham ;  but  thejr  are  in  the  minority.  The 
operations  of  the  Union  during  1863,  were  con- 
ducted  at  the  very  small  cost  of  700/.,  the 
secretary  having  done  a  large  part  of  his  work  gra- 
tuitously. This  sum  chiefly  accrued  from  dona- 
tions,  for  the  re^ar  income  lias  not  exceeded 
150/.  The  association  is  now  seriously  hampered 
for  want  of  funds,  and  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  assistance  has  been  made  oy  Lord  Lyttelton, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  It  is  an  appeal  which 
we  trust  will  be  liberally  answered  by  all  who 
have  money  to  spare. 

The  constitution  of  Working  Men's  Clubs 
necessarily  varies,  in  some  of  its  details,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  for  a  rigid  uniformity  is  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  desired;  but  certain  general 
features  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  them.    The 


club-house  contains  a  common  room  for  conver- 
sation, newspapers,  refreshments,  and  games; 
a  library,  a  smoking-room,  and  rooms  for  educa- 
tional classes,  for  the  business-meetings  of  the 
coinmittee,  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  friendly 
societies,  &c.,  for  lectures,  concerts,  parties, - 
and  miscellaneous  amusements.  In  the  country, 
a  cricket-ground  is  often  attached,  and,  even  in 
London,  space  is  sometimes  found  for  playing 
at  skittles  and  ninepins.  The  subscription,  in 
some  cases,  is  as  low  as  a  halfpennv  a  week,  in 
others  a  penny,  but  is  more  commonly  twopence, 
while,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  still  higher. 
There  are  also,  in  most  places,  quarterly, 
half-yearly,  and  yearly  sub^nptions,  by  each  of 
which  a  small  proportionate  saving  is  effected 
on  the  lower  sum.  Generally  speaking,  no  elec- 
tion of  members  or  payment  of  entrance-fee  is 
required;  but  some  few  clubs  demand  both 
these  guarantees.  The  house,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  is  kept  open  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  some  in- 
stitutions, however,  only  open  ia  the  evening, 
after  work-hours.  Any  one  may  enter  at  any 
time  by  paying  the  weeldy  subscription,  and,  as 
the  great  object  is  to  make  the  working  man 
feel  as  much  at  home  as  he  does  in  the  taproom 
of  the  public-house,  the  rough  working  dress  is 
no  disqualification  whatever.  The  artisan  or 
labourer  may  go  to  the  club  in  his  dirt,  as  the 
expressive  phrase  is,  and  he  will  find  a  lavatory, 
in  which  he  may  make  himself  tidv  and  com- 
fortable for  the  evening.  When  ue  has  done 
this,  he  can  turn  into  the  bar,  and  ^et  his  cup 
of  coffee  and  bread-and-butter,  or,  if  he  has  a 
steak  or  a  rasher  of  bacon  with  him,  he  can  have 
it  cooked  on  the  premises  for  a  mere  trifle.  On 
this  head,  we  may  m^ion  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion .made  by  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Bradford  a  few  months  ago.  He  sug- 
gested the  establishment,  in  connexion  with 
these  clubs,  of  a  co-operative  hotel— a  public 
kitchen  for  the  working  classes,  such  as  have 
abready  been  started  by  themselves  in  several 
places.  Tiie  large  room,  he  observed,  might  be 
a  kitchen  during  the  day,  and  a  reading-room  at 
night.  Dinners,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  even 
now  supplied  at  a  few  of  these  institutions ;  at 
the  Holloway  Club,  some  of  the  members  break- 
fast on  the  premises,  and  a  coal  club  has  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  coals  at  a  reduced 
rate;  but  these  examples  should  be  more  widely 
followed,  for  workmen's  clubs  will  succeed  or 
fail  in  proportion  as  they  more  or  less  com* 
pletely  satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  claser 
they  address. 

The  social  wants  are  very  well  supplied  al- 
ready. The  member  may,  if  he  please,  step  into 
the  smoking-room  and  enioy  his  pipe ;  or  he  can 
read  the  newspaper  or  a  book ;  or  he  can  play  a 
game  at  draughts,  chess,  dominoes,  solitaire^  or 
skittles ;  or  he  can  attend  a  class  for  instruction 
in  some  useful  branch  of  knowledge,  or  a  fonim 
for  political  debate;  while,  on  special  nights, 
he  is  entertained  by  concerts,  lectures,  and  other 
amusements,  to  which  he  may  bring  his  wife  and 
children.    With  respect  to  the  wives,  their 
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opiuion  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
club.  They  say  it  does  not  draw  their  husbands 
from  home ;  it  only  takes  them  from  the  public- 
house,  and  sends  them  home  in  better  temper, 
and  with  more  money  in  their  pockets.  The 
members  of  friendly  societies  ana  the  like  who 
hold  their  committee-meetings  at  taverns,  ai-e 
almost  compelled  to  drink,  for  "  the  good  of  the 
house."  At  the  club  they  are  under  no  such 
obligation,  and  the  saving  of  money  alone  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  largest  of  the  London  clubs,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  on  account  of  the  various 
schemes  engrafted  on  it,  is  the  one  established 
in  Duck-lane,  Westmfhster.  The  neighbourhood 
is  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  squalid  in  the 
metropolis,  though  not  far  from  the  new  line  of 
splenaid  houses,  Victoria-street.  All  who  have 
penetrated  the  slums  that  congregate  about  the 
Abbey  know  the  udy  sights  and  sounds,  and 
the  unsavoury  exhalations,  of  that  wilderness  of 
poverty  and  vice — the  rotten  old  houses,  the 
muddv  ways,  the  scowling  population  of  bru- 
talisea  men  and  shrewish  women,  lounging  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  or  wrangling  on  the 
pavement.  It  is  a  great  place  for  costermongers, 
who  are  not  grenerally  the  most  civilised  of  men ; 
and  has  acquired  a  disgraceful  notoriety  as  the 
haunt  of  those  wretched  women  who  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  evil  to  our  household  troops. 
Of  course,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  honest 
poverty  and  hard,  ill-requited  labour  in  the 
district ;  and,  in  every  respect,  it  is  one  which 
peculiarly  demands  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist. Miss  Adeline  Cooper — a  lady  who 
estimates  as  the  highest  privilege  of  her  wealth 
the  means  of  doing  good — opened  a  club  in  the 
heart  of  this  neighbourhood  in  the  month  of 
December,  1860,  the  expenses  of  which  were 
mainly  borne  by  herself.  She  believed  that 
there  was  no  better  way  of  elevating  the  lives 
of  the  surrounding  population  than  by  meeting 
them  in  a  thoroughly  friendly,  unassuming 
spirit,  endeavouring  to  answer  their  wants  in  a 
manner  which  they  could  underetand  and  ap- 
preciate, and  winnmg  their  confidence  by  the 
absence  of  any  wish  to  dictate.  She  even  hoped 
that  a  class  avowedly  irreligious  might  be 
brought  over  to  some  form  of  faith,  if  it  were 
presented  to  them  in  a  way  which  they  could 
accept  or  decline  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  other  advantages  which  they  denve  from 
the  institution.  In  many  respects,  she  has 
been  singularly  successful.  A  year  after  the 
opening  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
building,  and  last  autumn'  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely reconstructed,  with  a  view  to  considerable 
additions.  It  is  now  a  good  sized  hall,  with 
rooms  above  and  below,  some  of  them  of  ample 
space,  and  all  most  efficiently  ventilated.  Its 
members  have  the  benefit  of  a  library  (consisting 
of  about  three  hundred  volumes),  a  lavatory,  a 
common-room,  a  class-room  for  education,  a 
room  for  lectures,  and  other  apartments  for 
business  or  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  the  club  is 
only  open  at  uiffht,  the  members  being  at  their 
work  during  the  day.    The  subscription  is  a 


halfpenny  a  week,  and  there  is  no  extra  charge 
for  the  educational  classes,  as  at  most  other 
clubs.  The  resident  manager  of  the  club  is  the 
only  one  connected  with  it  who  receives  pay, 
and  the  refreshments,  which  are  confined  to  bis- 
cuits and  coffee,  with  ginger-beer  in  the  summer, 
are  supplied  at  cost  price.  More  than  six  hun- 
dred members  are  now  upon  the  books ;  but,  as 
there  are  no  subscriptions  of  greater  permanency 
than  a  week,  and  as  many  of  the  people  come 
some  weeks,  and  not  others,  the  number  is 
practically  very  much  less — in  fact,  not  half — 
and  the  receipts  are  proportionately  reduced.^ 
This  limitation  of  the  suoscriptions  has  been 
found  necessary,  owing  to  the  frequent  migra- 
tions of  the  men.  The  plan  originally  was  to 
demand  arrears  when  a  member  returned  after 
an  absence ;  but  the  men  could  not  see  why 
they  should  pay  when  they  had  not  been  there. 
It  was  then  arranged  that,  if  a  member  had  been 
away  more  than  a  month,  he  should  be  looked 
on  as  a  new  comer ;  but  this  induced  some  to 
stop  away  that  time,  so  as  not  to  pay  the 
anears,  while  those  who  did  pay  thought  it 
hard  that  they  should  be  the  worse  off  for  their 
greater  conscientiousness.  The  weekly  payment 
was  then  determined  on ;  for,  says  Miss  Cooper, 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  "  I  wanted  the 
men  much  more  tuan  the  halfpence."  Some  of 
the  poorest,  however,  are  remarkably  generous. 
One  who  has  moved  to  another  part  of  London, 
and  cannot  use  the  club,  calls  regularly  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  renews  his  ticket,  so 
that  he  may  still  be  a  member.  Of  course, 
with  so  low  a  subscription,  the  club  is  not  very 
select ;  but  it  is  not  desired  that  it  should  be. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  wish  of  Miss  Cooper, 
and  of  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
establishment  of  the  house,  that  an  appeal 
should  more  especially  be  made  to  the  very 
poorest  and  roughest  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. Ko  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  an- 
tecedents of  any  man  who  comes  with  his 
halfpenny,  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  It  is  known  that  many  of 
the  members  have  been  hard  drinkers,  and  that 
some  of  them  still  are;  but  all  that  is  de- 
manded is,  that  tliey  conduct  themselves  with 
decorum  while  they  are  in  the  building.  The 
eleventh  rule  provides  "that  no  person  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  be  permitted  to  remain ;" 
but  we  believe  the  practice  is  not  to  disturb 
a  man  who  has  taken  too  much,  if  he  keeps 
Quiet,  and  is  in  no  way  offensive  to  good  order. 
The  object  is  to  reform  such  persons  by  purely 
moral  influences,  and  it  is  wisely  hoped  that  the 
example  of  men  possessing  more  self-respect 
may  lead  the  offender  into  better  ways.  This 
confidence  has  been  seldom  abused.  During 
the  whole  time  the  club  has  been  open,  it  has 
very  rarely  been  found  necessary  to  eject  any 
one  by  force ;  and  the  ill-doers  nave  generally 
been  very  young  men,  with  an  obstinate  habit 
of  using  bad  language.  Some  of  these,  more- 
over, have  afterwards  come  back  and  apolo- 
gised. The  management  of  the  club  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  the  men  themselves, 
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Tpho  pay  over  all  the  receipts  to  Miss  Cooper. 
Not  a  sinele  defalcation  has  at  any  time  oc- 
curred, and  the  property  of  the  club  has  been 
most  scrupulously  respected  by  the  individual 
members.  When  we  visited  the  premises  a 
few  weeks-  ago,  we  were  shown  over  them  by 
the  secretary,  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and 
address,  though  following  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  hawker.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
members,  by  the  way,  consists  of  men  engaged 
in  street-avocations,  even  including  crossing- 
sweepers,  though  the  muster  also  comprises 
skilled  artisans  and  tradesmen.  In  the  large 
common-room  at  the  basement  (thirty  feet  by 
twenty -eight  in  measurement},  we  saw  several 
persons  quietly  enjoying  their  cups  of  coffee 
and  their  pipes.  On  the  same  level  are  to 
be  found  the  library,  the  kitchen,  the  lavatory, 
and  every  convenience  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  attend.  Up-stairs,  the  committee 
of  a  Loan  Society  was  holding  a  meeting.  From 
this  association  as  much  as  15/.  may  be  bor- 
rowed. Each  member  may  take  from  one  to 
four  shares,  at  threepence  each,  and  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  weeks  he  is  entitled  to  a  loan  of  1/. 
for  every  6s.  6d.  subscribed,  to  be  repaid  (with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound) 
by  weekly  iiistajments  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  in 
the  pound  for  everypound  borrowed,  the  borrower 
continuingr  to  pa^r  up  his  shares.  In  an  ad- 
joining room,  reading  and  writing  lessons  were 
going  on ;  and,  at  a  later  hour,  we  saw  a  small 
class  assembled  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find  recog- 
nised at  £(11  in  an  institution  addressing  for  the 
most  part  the  humblest  orders.  A  few  young 
men  were  learning  French.  The  class  was 
started  only  a  few  months  ago,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  members  who  are  employed  in  book- 
sellers' shops  and  foreign  merchants'  offices. 
At  the  commencement,  twenty  joined,  but  the 
number  has  since  fallen  to  twelve.  We  are  in- 
formed that  they  make  good  progress,  and,  as 
the  club  is  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts, 
there  is  every  guarantee  that  whatever  is  done 
in  the  way  of  education  will  be  well  done.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  French 
students  will  enter  their  names  for  the  next 
examination  of  the  Society. 

Besides  the  Loan  Society,  four  other  bodies 
are  held  in  connexion  with  the  Duck-lane  Club : 
viz.  a  penny  bank,  a  temperance  society  (with  a 
sick  fund  for  members'),  a  cricket  club,  and 
a  barrow  club.  The  last-named  is  a  particu- 
larly excellent  fund.  By  subscribing  a  shilling 
a  week,  any  street  salesman  belonging  to  the 
general  club  may  hire  a  barrow  for  use  in  his 
trade,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  weeks'  subscription 
the  vehicle  becomes  his  own  property  w^ithout 
any  further  payment.  The  fund  was  started  in 
consequence  ot  the  high  rate  of  interest  which 
the  costermongers  of  the  district  were  paying 
for  the  hire  of  their  barrows  and  trucks,  and 
which,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness, did  not  ensure  possession  of  the  property 
after  any  amount  of  payment  in  the  shape  of 
interest.    The  club,  however,  does  not  attend 


simply  to  the  material  wants  of  its  members.  A 
short  prayer-meeting  takes  place  on  Wednesdays 
at  mid-day ;  on  Thursday  evenings  a  Bible-class 
is  held,  at  whicli  a  chapter  is  read  and  com- 
mented upon  by  a  clergyman ;  and  on  Sundays 
a  rehgious  service  is  conducted  at  night.  At- 
tendance at  all  these  observances  is  perfectly 
optional,  and  the  entire  liberty  of  choice  thus 
left  to  the  men  has  resulted  in  their  regarding 
religion  with  more  respect  than  most  of  them 
previously  entertained.  The  numbers  who  go 
to  the  services  are  nevertheless  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number  of  members 
of  the  club.  The  radical  divergence  of  the 
labouring  classes  from  established  modes  of  faith 
is  also  snown,  not  unfrequently,  at  the  Bible 
readings.  Any  auditor  being  permitted  to  make 
such  objections  as  occur  to  him  —  objections 
which  the  clerical  reader  answers  as  best  he 
can— several  have  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission, and  some  exciting  controversies  have 
been  carried  on. 

One  of  the  great  tests  of  the  permanency  of 
Working  Men's  Clubs  will  be,  as  usual  with 
most  projects,  on  the  financial  ground.  Can 
they,  or  can  they  not,  be  made  self-supporting  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  are  difficulties  (though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  not  insuperable  difficulties;  in  the 
way  of  this  consummation ;  of  which  difficulties 
one  of  the  most  serious  is  the  migratory  life  of 
working  men,  and  the  consequent  unsteadiness 
of  the  subscriptions  at  any  one  place.  The 
Duck-lane  Institute  is  the  creature  of  private 
benevolence.  It  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses; 
it  does  not  pretend  to  do  so,  or  expect  to  do  so. 
The  munificent  foundress  is  even  of  opinion  that 
these  associations  (allowing  for  a  few  exceptions, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances)  must  always 
partake  of  the  nature  of  charities,  for  that,  it 
the  subscriptions  are  raised  above  a  nominal 
sum,  the  number  of  members  will  be  but  few. 
In  many  country  towns,  however,  the  number  at 
a  higher  rate  of  weekly  payment  than  Miss 
Cooper  requires  is  very  much  larger.  The  club 
at  Leeds,  with  a  subscription  of  a  penny  a 
week,  counts  from  1500  to  2000  supporters, 
and  has  even  gone  up  to  3500  on  special  occa- 
sions. Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  does 
not  pay,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the 
founder,  Mr.  Darnton  Lupton,  who  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  body  in  the  spirit  of  a  paternal 
despotism.  At  Bristol,  a  club  has  been  esta- 
blished at  a  low  weekly  rate  of  subscription, 
which  is  rapidly  attaimng  a  most  prosperous 
condition.  The  Wednesbury  Club,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  pays  its  way,  and  is  governed  on 
thoroughly  popular  principles ;  here  the  weekly 
subscription  is  double  that  at  Leeds,  and  four 
times  that  at  Duck-lane.  Those  who  support 
the  system  of  non-payment,  argue  that  the  work- 
ing man  is  no  more  degraded  by  going  to  a  club, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  mainly  borne  by  some 
benevolent  lady  or  gentleman,  than  a  middle 
class  parent  is  degraded  by  sending  his  son  to 
Christ's  Hospital.  But  there  is  surely  a  great 
distinction,  as  far  as  the  feelings  are  concerned 
(and  the  feelings,  rather  than  the  reason,  are  the 
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arbiters  in  such  oases),  between  the  impersonal 
monifieenee  of  an  ancient  foundation  and  ike 
direct  gift  of  living  people,  who  are  known  to 
suffer  in  pooket  for  what  they  do,  and  who  ne- 
cessarily acouke  tet  certain  right  of  control  in 
virtue  of  wnat  they  have  bestowed.  We  are 
most  sensible  of  the  large  amount  of  good  ef- 
fected by  the  Duok-lane  Club  among  a  class 
that  is  generally  too  poor  and  too  unaccustomed 
to  such  work  to  help  itself ;  but  we  should  prefer 
to  see  the  woi^ng  orders,  as  a  rule,  in  a  position 
of  entire  indepenoence  in  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects. Five  nundred  members  at  twopence  a 
week,  with  a  few  quarterly  and  yearly  payments, 
will  set  one  of  raese  clubs  on  its  own  legs. 
Surely  this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  artisans 
and  labourers,  more  especialkas  ttie  expenditure 
is  certain  to  he  accompanied  by  a  saving  in  many 
ttnlooked*for  ways* 

Unless  these  clubs  are  made  self^upporting, 
they  can  never  be  in  a  position  of  independence 
from  external  influences — from  the  caprices  of 
well-intentioned  tyranny,  or  the  blight  or  patron- 
age. Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  working  men 
should  originate  among,  and  be  managed  by, 
themselves.  None  but  working  men  know  tho- 
roughly what  working  men  want ;  besides,  the 
habit  of  self-government  is  in  itself  no  mean 
help  towards  a  higher  personal  life  and  a 
greater  fitness  for  the  duties  of  citiienship. 
With  regard  to  the  sale  of  beer  and  the  chances 
of  drunkenness,  we  would  refer  to  an  account, 
published  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  of 
a  rural  club  where  beer  is  vended  without  any 
restriction,  and  with  no  ill  results  whatever.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  social  rest  and 
social  recreation  for  the  artisan  and  his  family 
are  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Too  much  ambition  in  the  matter  of 
education  is  very  likely  to  do  them  an  injury 
rather  than  a  good.  Why  is  the  working  man, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  benerpetuaily  ashamed 
of  wishing  to  be  aroused  ana  pleased  ? 


SCHOOLMISTRESS  AND  ORGANIST. 

WANTED,  at  Christmas,  a  Tbained  and 
CBRTiriED  StHooLMiSTREfls,  foF  a  mixed 
Rural  School,  to  teach  Singing  and  play  the  Organ. 
Salary  45/.,  with  residence.  Apply  to  the  Yicar  of 
GrumbletoD. 

Such  was  the  announcement  in  the  National 
Society's  paper,  which,  for  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, may  be  found  there,  with  a  changed  date 
in  it,  to  this  da;^.  Miss  Sniggles,  one  of  the 
pets  of  her  Majest3f*s  inspectors,  had  thrown 
Qrumbleton  into  a  fit  of  excitement  by  entering 
into  an  engagement  for  another  situation  with- 
out taking  advice  of  anybody,  and  without  let- 
ting her  lords  the  school  committee,  or  what 
was  worse,  her  lady  visitors,  know  a  word  about 
it.  It  was  of  no  use  to  remonstrate  with  the 
young  woman.  Drowse  said,  for  she  was  deter- 
mined, and  that  too,  with  his  help,  to  give  up  at 
Ciiristmas  the  name  of  Sniggles.  Hence  hub- 
bub, and  advertisement  aforesaid* 


Drowse  looks  harassed  and  fidgety.  He  has 
had  twenty  letters  this  morning,  be  says,  all  dub- 
bing him  Yicar  of  Qrumbleton,  all  applying  for 
the  situation,  and  most  of  them  requesting  par- 
ticulars, which,  he  says,  he  has  not  time  to  give. 
But  if  the  first  post  brings  such  a  packet,  what 
will  not  the  subsequent  posts  brit^,  as  the 
advertisement  gets  through  the  pickets  of 
readers  into  ihe  thick  of  the  great  scholastic 
host?  "Look  here," says  Drowse,  spreading 
the  heap  of  letters  before  me.  "  Three  damsels 
from  Scotland,  all  for  coming  south.  Welsh 
girl,  can  sing  and  play  the  harp.  A  harp  isn't 
anoigan.  Can't  make  out  the  address.  Nine  con- 
sonants and  two  vowels  in  it.    Look  at  tliis  one : 

"  '  Rev.  Sir, — ^Being  an  unprotected  female, 
twentysix  jrears  of  age,  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  informing  me  whether  the  school-house  is 
in  a  lonely  situation,  or  near  the  churchyard ; 
whetlier  you  provide  fuel,  and  what  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance  ?  If  suitable,  I 
would  apply  for  the  cituation,  and  would  give 
you  every  satisfaction  if  elected. 

"  *  Yours  most  humbly, 

"  'Martha  Dunk- 

"  '  P.S.  T  can  play  the  barrel-organ,  but  not 
the  other  kind.' 

"What  must  I  tell,"  says  Drowse,  "that 
young  woman,  or  this  ? 

"  *  Rev.  Sir, — I  beg  to  offer  myself  as  a  can- 
didate for  your  school.  I  am  trained  and  certi- 
fied.  Can  sing,  play  the  organ,  teach  knitting 
and  sewiuff  (double  and  single  hemstitch). 
Arithmetic  bv  a  new  and  improved  process.  Am 
married,  hus'band  will  make  himself  generally 
useful :  could  be  overseer,  or  if  a  vacancy  should 
happen,  parish  clerk,  if  you,  reverend  sir,  fully 
approvcQ  of  him. 

"  *  Yours  obediently, 

"  *  Emily  Whalebone. 

"  *!P.S.  Am  a  strict  disciplinarian.' 

"  Bless  us,"  said  the  vicar,  "here  are  six 
references  offered  by  the  strict  disciplinarian, 
with  a  husband  who  can  be  made  generally 
useful.  Shan't  write  to  any  of  them.  Thirty 
or  forty  letters  a  day  before  dinner,  indeed !  Is 
that  the  postman?  Ah,  to  be  sure.  Fifteen 
more.     What's  this  ? 

"'Canon  Boniface  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Vicar  of  Qrumbleton,  and  begs  to  inform 
him  that  he  has  a  trained  pupil  teacher  just 
completing  her  education  at  Pishponds,  who 
will,  he  thinks,  suit  him  exactly.  She  has  a  very 
affectionate  manner— (Halloa!)— with  children 
—  (Oh,  well)— is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  a 

food  Christian  young  person.  Canon  Boniface 
oes  not  know  if  she  can  play  the  organ,  but 
these  things  (what  things  ?)  are  generally  taught 
in  training  institutions.'  He  doesn't  tell  me 
her  name  either." 

My  poor  old  friend  Drowse  looked  round  in 
great  perplexity,  and  fairly  groaned  over  the 
produce  of  the  afternoon  delivery.  I  sought  to 
soothe  him  by  placing  in  his  hands  a  letter  that 
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was  scenting  the  room,  and  was  adorned  with 
griffins  on  a  great  armorial  seal.  He  broke  the 
seal,  regardless  of  the  gri^ns'  necks,  and  read : 

"Lady  Skedaddle  Tcntures  to  recommend  to 
the  Vicar  of  Qrumbleton,  Arabella  Porkins.  She 
has  taaght  her  infant  school  four  months  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  mistress.  Arabella 
Porkins  can  keep  the  attention  of  the  infants 
alive  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  by  telling 
them  most  interesting  tales,  wholly  imaginary, 
and  then  she  skgs  beautifully." 

My  friend  laid  down  the  letter  in  despair,  and 
would  not  open  any  more.  The  spectacle  of  his 
bewilderment  moyed  me  to  the  anggestion  that 
he  should  shake  all  the  letters  w^  together, 
pick  out  Eve  at  random,  and  then  use  ms  dis- 
oretion  in  accepting  one  out  of  the  five  applica- 
tions.   It  was  a  happy  inspiration. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Drowse,  "that's  worth 
consideration !   I'll  sleep  on  that  idea  of  yours." 

There  are,  so  Drowse  says,  only  a  few  inatru- 
roenf  s  of  torture  now  permitted  by  the  bwr ;  but 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  one  of 
them.  It  consists,  according  to  Drowse— and  he 
went  one  day  to  see  for  himself — of  a  hostile 
body  of  officials,  whose  business  it  is  to  pick  holes 
in  the  skins  of  the  clei^,  and  then  rub  the  sores. 
Still  he  admits  that  it  is  not  a  joking  matter 
when  he  has  the  committee's  eye,  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Inspector,  down  on  him.  "You  must 
give  him  a  dinner,  and  be  civil,"  says  Drowse. 
"  Only  let  him  go  into  the  school  fsmisfaed,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does,  is,  to  lose  his  temper, 
then  he  turns  all  their  wits  out  of  the  children's 
heads,  and  in  ten  minutes  he's  brimful  of  such 
a  report  as  makes  my  «kin  creep." 

Such  is  the  present  trouble  of  our  woi;^hy  and 
respected  vicar.  A  good,  kind-hearted  old  man 
he  undoubtedly  is,  and  slowlj  luminous.  When 
one  of  his  parishioners,  irate  m  vestry,  exclaimed 
that  ti  Grnunbleton  parson  would  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  he  quietly  asked,  "  Who  wants 
to  set  it  on  fire  ?"  This  gave  him  a  day's  credit 
as  a  wit  in  Grumbleton,  and  considering  that  it 
was  said  in  vestry,  it  deserves  remark.  But  we 
Grumbleton  folks  do  not  like  to  see  our  good 
old  friend  in  ironble,  and  we  rally  round  hini  as 
he  quakes  before  this  down-rush  of  damsels  who 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  him  and  his  school. 

A  few  days  elapse,  and,  by  the  help  of  some 
friends.  Drowse  is  made  ready  te  face  a  Meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  School.  "  School  com- 
mittees," says  Drowse,  "are  not  always  so 
orderly  as  the  children ;"  but  then,  he  adds,  "  the 
more  there  are  of  you,  the  more  stupid  you  are 
sure  to  be."  His  discourse  on  this  subject  is 
edifying.  "Now,"  he  says,  "  my  committee  is 
an  instance.  You  will  find  in  it  clever  men 
enough,  taken  singly,  but,  bless  your  soul,  the 
average  of  intellect  is  a  very  low  one  in  an  as- 
sembly where  clever  and  stupid  men  are  mixed 
together.  The  stupid  men  drag  down  the  clever 
men,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
timid  and  wavering  many  of  the  better  class  of 
minds  become.  They  lose  self-reliance  when  they 
work  with  a  bold  positive  booby,  have  no  fixed  | 


rallying-point,  and  have  no  champion  to  do  the 
thiiiking  for  them.  A  stupid  man  who  under- 
stands cemmittee-work  will  wind  all  the  fine 
thinkers  up,  spin  them  to  sleep,  and  take  them 
up  in  his  spoon.    It's  as  easy  as  peg-top." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  our  vicar 
gets  on  so  well  with  his  committees,  as  he  cer- 
tainly does  contrive,  in  the  long  sun,  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  either  tires  them  out,  or 
sends  them  to  sleep. 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  vestry  assembled ; 
eighteen  guinea  patrons,  who  can  send  their 
children  at  half-price;  three  guinea  and  two 
guinea  patrons;  also  the  president,  Mr.  Drowse, 
who  subscribes  five  guineas  annusdly  to  the 
school.  Drowse  briefly  opens  the  proceedings. 
He  informs  the  committee  what  all,  in  our 
respective  personal  capacities,  knew  befcm, 
that  Miss  Sniggles  had  given  warning  to  leave. 
He  says  this  as  if  he  were  tlie  most  injured 
man  in  the  world,  in  consequence. 

A  pile  of  letters  six  inches  high  lies  on  bis 
right  hand,  and  another  pile  half  aa  thick  again 
lies  on  his  left. 

"I  Qiay  say,  gentlemen,"  continues  Mr. 
Drowse,  "  that  all  these  applications  have  been 
carefully  perused,  and  thought  unsuitable.  Any 
gentleman  can  look  through  them  and  aatiefy 
himself  of  their  value." 

Up  jumps  a  two  guinea  patron,  a  radical  and 
a  dissenter,  as  Drowse  calls  him:  "We  ought 
to  have  them  all  read,  so  as  to  form  our  own 
unbiased  judgment,  gentlemen,  and  not  permit 
the  rect;pr  to  rough-ride  the  parisli  in  this 
manner.  I'm  a  two  guinea  patron  though  not 
a  churchman,  and  I,  for  my  part,  haven't  seen 
one  of  them ;  have  you.  Admiral  Groggcn  ?" 

"  Hasn't  he,"  said  Admiral  Groggen,  who  just 
aaught  one  word  of  the  last  speaker's  ad<£re&s 
through  his  ear-trumpet.  "  He  has  seen  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  I  know.  Enterprising  girls. 
Come  a  long  way  on  purpose." 

Drowse,  liowever,  to  save  time,  hands  the 
packet  of  rejected  addresses  to  our  friend  Grog- 
gen, with  the  re<][uest  that  he  will  read  aloud 
trom  them,  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  committee 
generally. 

"  Here  is  one,"  says  the  admiral,  "to  begin 
with: 

"  'Reverend  and  babbbeotjs  Sir,— On  the 
25th  ultimo  sent  you  application  for  school,  with 
particulars  that  I  was  an  unprotected  female,  who 
could  play  the  barrel-organ,  and  asked  whether 
you  found  fuel,  whether  the  house  was  lonely, 
or  near  the  churchward.  Surely  a  man — much 
more  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman — would  never 
have  suffered  a  day  to  pass — to  say  nothing  of 
more  than  three  weeks— without  one  line  to 
satisfy  a  nateral  and  proper  curiosity. 
" '  Yours,  &c., 

"'MabthaDunk.'" 

Hoars  of  laughter  from  the  committee,  whick 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  left  everybody  in 
such  a  good  humour,  that  it  was  determined  to 
go  through  the  rest  of  the  file  as  an  amusement. 

'<  These  ladies  marry  fast,"  remarked  the 
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admiral,  reading  a  postscript :  *  I  am  married — 
without  encumbrance.'  What  does  that  mean?" 

"  One  reason  why  so  many  apph'cations  are 
made  by  the  pupil  teachers,"  saia  Drowse,  "  I 
am  told,  is,  l^hat  they  have  a  notion  that  the 
Grumbleton  schoolmistresses  are  particularly 
likely  to  get  offers.  They  tell  one  another  at 
the  Training  Institutions,  and  that's  one  reason 
why  I  disapprove  of  bringing  up  a  parcel  of 
young  women  together." 

"They  corrupt  one  another,"  said  the  two 
guinea  patron,  who  felt  spitefully  towards  Fish- 
ponds, and  did  not  object  to  agree  with  the  vicar 
now  and  then. 

"  Ckjrrupt  one  another,"  said  Groggen ;  "  fid- 
dle-de-dee. How  can  they  corrupt  one  another  ?" 

After  reading  over  twenty  or  thirty  letters, 
Gro^en  lifted  up  a  tied  packet. 

"What's  this?"  asked  the  admiral. 

*'  Correspondence  between  me  and  Canon 
Boniface,"  answered  the  vicar.  "You  may 
read  it,  if  you  like.  It's  a  great  pity  that  all 
the  additional  trouble  and  vexation  of  such  a 
correspondence  should  be  had  for  nothing. 

Without  quoting  the  letters  of  the  canon, 
which  were,  of  course,  lengthy,  I  may  state 
that  Drowse  had  started  with  tlie  air  of  a  man 
nettled  that  a  stranger  like  Canon  Boniface 
should  presume  to  think  he  knew  of  anybody 
"  that  would  suit  him  exactly."  So  he  wrote  a 
curt  answer  to  that  effect.  Boniface  rejoined  in 
a  dignified  epistle,  in  dismal  grandiose  periods, 
whicn  sounded  like  the  tolling  of  the  cathedral 
bell  at  a  dean's  funeral,  except  where  a  profane 
quotation  or  two  from  Horace  broke  in  upon  the 
bom — bom — bom.  Drowse  wrote  a  short  re- 
joinder, merely  asking  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
if  she  icere  a  candidate.  But  this  personality 
made  Dr.  Boniface  very  angiy,  and  ne  refused 
to  give  the  name.  So  it  was  proposed  by  the 
two. guinea  patron,  seconded  by  the  grocer, 
and  carried  nem.  con.,  that  "  This  committee, 
having  heard  the  correspondence  between  the 
Rev.  Canon  Boniface  and  the  Vicar  of  Grumble- 
ton,  desires  to  express  its  censure  of  the  former 
and  its  sympathy  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drowse," 
all  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  chronicles  of 
Grumbleton,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the 
correspondence,  which  proved  to  be  more  vo- 
luminous than  luminous,  though  it  was  interest- 
ing to  Grumbleton,  and  was  all  printed  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

We  were  so  long  engaged  over  the  candidates 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  vicar,  that  scant  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  dozen  likely  candidates  on 
the  right,  whose  claim  demanded  a  more  careful 
consideration.  The  guinea  patrons  began  to  drop 
off  one  by  one,  till  at  last  there  were  only  some 
half-dozen  left,  and  then  it  was  agreed  that  lots 
should  be  drawn,  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  ex- 
peditious way  of  settling  the  matter.  So  three 
damsels  were  then  chosen,  and  a  sum  of  money 
voted  from  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  come 
to  Grumbleton  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
examination  before  the  committee,  and  that 
we  might  all  know  something  of  their  musi- 
cal powers,  vocal  and  instrumental.    This  was 


considered  by  Drowse  and  Admiral  Groggen, 
and  by  the  two  guinea  patrons,  indispensable ; 
"For,"  said  Drowse,  "unless  we  see  'em,  how 
can  we  tell  whether  they  will  do  ?  If  they  d  ress 
too  smart,  you  know,  it's  a  sign  of  vanity." 

"  Tut !  nonsense,"  quoth  the  admiral ;  "  I  like 
to  see  the  girls  dress  as  fine  as  they  can.  We 
dwavs  make  our  ships  as  smart  as  possible ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  should  like  to  see  our 
women  hoist  their  colours  bravely." 

Drowse  was  not  disposed  to  contest  the  point. 
The  three  were  to  come.  The  day  came  and  the 
damsels.  Then  the  committee  came,  and  was 
assembled  in  the  church.  Let  each  hear  for 
himself.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  decide ;  but 
Admiral  Groggen,  who  couldn't  hear  anything, 
formed  his  judgment ;  and  his  judgment,  lilLe  that 
of  Paris  on  the  three  goddesses,  was  not  to  be 
impugned.  The  ladies*  committee  had  some- 
thmg  to  say ;  old  Mrs.  Tittling  was  not  entirely 
satisfied ;  Mrs.  Briar  thought  the  young  persons 
modest  and  respectful;  but  Mrs.  Grobey  said, 
she  could  see  a  snake  in  the  grass.  The  ladies 
will,  no  doubt,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  if  they 
can  only  be  brought  to  understand  among  them- 
selves what  their  way  is ;  but,  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences,  the  president  and 
patrons  of  Grumbleton  will  be  permitted  by  them 
to  give  the  golden  apple  to  lier  who  is,  in  the 
admiral's  opinion,  the  most  deserving  candidate. 


A  GIPSY  CONCERT  IN  MOSCOW. 

We  were  dining  at  one  of  the  chief  restau- 
rants in  Moscow,  1  and  Herr  Grabe.  We  had 
been  to  the  Russian  Comedy,  and  were  now 
disporting  ourselves  at  supper. 

A  Russian  traktir,  or  restaurant,  is  a  re- 
markable place.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
snug,  homely  comfort  of  the  London  tavern,  and 
its  intramural  interment  in  mahogany  bins ; 
nothing  of  the  cold,  solitary  splendour  of  the 
coffee-room  of  an  English  hotel;  but,  instead 
of  this,  a  cumbrous,  expensive  magnificence, 
with  tlie  alloy  of  a  semi-barbarism  that  casts 
across  that  magnificence  a  strange  cloud  like 
the  shadow  of  a  penny-gaff.  The  stalls  have 
seats  like  the  ponderous  sofas  that  prevail  in 
English  lodging-houses,  the  tables  are  larger 
than  the^  need  be,  and  overhung  with  frouzy 
fed  curtains  that  cloud  you  round  as  with  a  tent. 

The  traktir  we  were  patronising  was  a  nest 
of  rooms  —  up-stairs  and  down — rooms  that 
opened  one  into  the  other  in  a  labyrinthine, 
confusing,  and  endless  wav.  The  innumer- 
able waiters  are  clad  in  white  tunics,  wound 
round  with  red  sashes;  and  never  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  these  retainers  surround  you 
when  you  enter  to  seize  your  hat,  or  remove 
your  fur  cloak.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
traktir  is  the  enormous  self-playing  organ,  that 
grinds  out  its  deafening  and  dumbing  music 
as  you  eat  your  cutlet,  often  drowning  conversa- 
tion, and  always  noisily  intrusive. 

We  had  eaten  a  shoe  of  the  yellow  flesh  of 
the  sturgeon,  and  finished  our  cutlets,  when 
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Herr  Grabe,  who  had  risen,  and  was  over- 
hauling a  pile  of  Russian  and  foreign  papers, 
suddenly  advanced  towards  me,  his  stolid  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure,  and  waving  in  his  podgy 
hand  a  long  flimsy  blue  playbill. 

"Hurrah!  mem  Herr  Goodman,**  said  he, 
"  here  is  for  you  a  great  opportunity ;  here  is 
our  last  Gipsy  Concert— the  last  of  the  season 
— our  wonderful  song-gifted  gipsies'  concert; 
they  sing  and  dance  to-morrow  at  tlie  Hermitage 
Gardens.  It  is  a  great  opportunity,  for  the 
winter  has  now  begun,  and  a  day  later  you 
might  have  missed  them.  They  are  miraculous 
mimics ;  they  are  dancers  of  genius ;  they  sing 
— Himmel,  how  they  sing !" 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  ni^ht  a  jolting  roll 
through  the  suburbs  and  boulevards,  the  dry 
leaves  rustling  under  our  wheels,  brought  us  to 
the  great  iron  gate  of  the  Hermitage— a  gate 
crowned  with  coloured  lamps. 

The  Hermitage  is  a  sort  of  Crcmome — a 
pleasure-garden  for  summer  use ;  like  Cremome 
suburban,  and  formerly  the  property  of  a  noble- 
man. It  has  a  pretty  little  domain,  with  a 
miniature  lake  and  a  sprinkling  of  good  trees. 
It  has  little  curtained  alcoves  for  supping  in, 
and  a  bar-room  for  wine  and  "  grogs." 

So  far  I  could  see  at  a  glance  as  I  threaded 
the  wicket,  paid  for  my  ticket,  and  walked  down 
the  long  scantily-lit  garden-path,  lured  on  by 
distant  music  that  indicated  some  central  source 
of  amusement.  Herr  Grabe  followed  me  with 
stolid  enthusiasm,  full  of  metaphysical  medita- 
tions upon  the  price  of  hemp,  like  a  good  philo- 
sophical German  merchant  as  he  was. 

Hurrying  people  passed  us ;  not  fantastic 
students,  or  prattling  grisettes,  but  quiet,  staid 
people,  intensely  grave  and  respectable,  in- 
capable of  mercurial  movement,  or  tumultuous 
gaiety.  Dance !  There  was  no  dancing  in 
taem. 

"  Where  is  the  dancing  platform  ?"  I  said  to 
Herr  Grabe. 

"Dance?"  said  Herr  Grabe,  with  horror: 
"the  government  allows  no  dancing  here.  We 
are  not  civilised  enough  to  dance  in  public." 

Oh,  the  blessings  of  a  paternal  government ! 
What  can  dancing  have  to  do  with  politics? 
Can  one  be  waltzed  into  republicanism,  or 
pirouetted  into  Polish  principles  ? 

Fading  trees  do  not  look  well  when  lit  by  dim 
lamps  and  tin  reflectors  like  dish-covers.  There 
is  a  din^jr  gaiety  about  half-dead  trees,  seen  bv 
an  artihcial  illumination,  that  makes  one  think 
of  theatrical  forests,  side-scenes,  and  footlights. 
A  garden  of  Alcinous,  on  a  cold  autumn  night, 
with  rather  a  severe  fresh  wind  sighing  about 
the  dead  leaves,  and  turning  them  over,  as  if 
iu  search  of  some  one  put  out  of  the  way 
and  hidden  underneath,  is  not  the  most  se- 
ductive of  places,  without  some  strong  induce- 
ment to  lead  you  there  and  keep  you  there 
when  you  are  entrapped. 

We  took  our  seats  in  a  sort  of  open-air  pro- 
prietary chapel,  facing  an  orchestra,  and  with 
our  backs  to  a  refreshment-counter.  There 
were  long  rows  of  seats,  with  a  walk  down  the 


centre  between  them.  It  was  rather  a  cold 
night,  and  second-rate  music  is  not  warming, 
however  noisy  it  may  be.  Some  officers  near 
me  drew  their  fur-lined  cloaks  closer  round 
them,  with  a  suffering  shrug ;  the  ladies 
huddled  together,  like  fowls  on  a  perch  on  a 
winter's  night. 

The  musicians  were  like  anj  other  musicians 
in  Paris  or  London.  Evening  dress  is  not 
capable  of  much  variety.  From  the  leader 
downwards  the  band  degenerated  in  perspec- 
tive, till  the  player  on  the  big  drum  in  the  back- 
ground grew  positively  shabby.  With  long- 
suffering  patience  we  bore  the  short  gusts  of 
music. 

Weary  of  staring  at  the  orchestra,  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  the  decorations,  and  they  were  not 
altogether  despicable — superior  to  Cremorne, 
and  all  such  modern  Vauxhalls,  but  inferior  to 
the  tasteful  variety  of  a  Paris  illumination. 

There  were  some  green  metal  aloes  with 
broad,  well-modelled  leaves,  wide  and  flapping 
as  elephants'  ears — such  plants  as  grow  iu 
Indian  jungles,  and  conceal  tigers'  dens  and  the 
lairs  of  enormous  snakes.  They  stood  on  high 
pedestals  above  the  flower-beds ;  the  starry, 
Dranching  flowers  were  formed  by  little  jets  of 
gas;  the  pure  and  brilliant  flame  blossoming 
naturally  enough  into  flowers.  A  prettier  night 
ornament  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Suddenlv  a  dark  figure  stole  thievishly  along 
the  pasteboard  battlement  that  formed  the 
facade  of  the  Music  Theatre.  Satan  entering 
Eden  could  not  have  striven  harder  for  ambush 
in  order  to  avoid  the  angelic  spears.  Little 
lamps  of  a  luminous  violet  colour  were  first 
lit  fcy  this  dexterous  climber;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  rows  of  burning  topazes  and  glow- 
worm-coloured lights,  and  radiant  rubies,  and 
little  cups  of  bluish  moonlight,  that  the  envious 
and  struggling  wind  kept  in  a  restless  flicker, 
and  every  now  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  irrestrain- 
able  petulance,  blew  into  total  darkness. 

The  black  hand  passed  over  them  with  the 
nimble  flame,  and  brushed  them  back  again  into 
light.  And,  all  this  time,  the  chilly  concert  went 
on,  and  the  dry  leaves  blew  about  inquiringly, 
and  the  dull  visitors  patrolled,  and  the  coquet- 
tish blondes  laughed  and  drank  tea^  or  sipped 
sticky  liqueurs,  and  talked  of  the  gipsies. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  taste  for 
music  in  Russia.  People  talk  too  much  at  the 
Opera.  Everything  is  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  what  is  not  one  of  these  three  is  bad 
— I  mean,  in  the  fashionable  world  only,  for  the 
native  and  Cossack  airs  are  very  wild,  sad,-  and 
original,  and  the  peasants  are  passionately  fond 
of  them.  A  spurious  and  half-learned  civihsation 
seems  to  paralyse  for  a  time  in  Russia  the  natural 
instincts  of  taste. 

On  went  those  black-clad  automatons  with 
their  mechanical  playing,  doling  out  by  the  bar, 
without  feeling  or  passion,  the  beautiful  sere- 
nade in  Don  Juan,  the  wizard  waltz  in  Faust, 
the  majestic  wedding-march  of  Mendelssohn. 

But  suddenly  the  band  broke  into  life,  and 
thundered  out  with  the  fire  and  exactitude  that 
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<m\j  delight  and  practice  can  give,  the  EoBflian 
national  anthem:  "God  defend  the  Czar** — 
the  most  martial  and  passionate  of  national 
anthems ;  and  far  superior,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, to  our  "God  save  the  Queen.'*  Every  hat 
went  off,  and  five  times  running,  as  th«  tune 
ended,  a  band  of  students  and  officers  advanced 
to  the  orchestra,  and  shouted  for  a  re-perform- 
ance, uttering  barbaric  yells,  such  as  might  have 
better  become  wild  horsemen  of  the  Don  than 
modem  Russian  gentlemen. 

And  now  the  open-^tir  service  dosed,  the 
congregation  thawed  away,  and  melted  into  the 
surroundmg  walks.  The  leader  of  the  orchestra 
regarded  us,  as  we  remained  almost  the  last  on 
the  benches,  with  a  look  of  careless  pity,  as 
he  slipped  his  violin  into  its  baize  bag,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  stage.  We  joined  the  stream 
of  people  eager  for  the  next  phase  of  amusement, 
ana  found  ourselves  at  a  small  toU-f^ate,  where 
some  officers  were  buying  coneert  tickets.  As 
we  were  bnving  oun,  half  a  dosen  dark-«yed, 
uutamed-looiing  men,  in  red  shirts  and  blue  caf- 
tans, passed ;  one  of  them  was  mounted,  and,  as 
he  approached  us,  gave  a  shout,  and  dashed  off 
at  a  canter  down  a  side- walk,  like  an  aide-de- 
oamp  on  a  special  enamL 

"  vVunderschon !"  exclaimed  Herr  Grabe; 
"  those  are  some  of  the  gipsies." 

We  showed  our  ticket,  imd  passed  into  the 
enclosure.  It  was  a  large  area,  facing  a  covered 
stage,  with  no  roof,  but  long  strings  of  artificial 
^een  leaves  that,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
formed  a  sort  of  flat  tent  above  our  heads,  suit- 
able for  summer,  but  as  inadequate  covering 
for  a  chilly  October  evening  as  a  gauze  dressing- 
gown  would  be  for  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Herr  Grabe  grew  oracular. 

"You  will  see  something  typical,"  he  said, 
"  my  English  travelled  friend ;  not  the  Spanish 
gi|)sy  dances,  old  as  the  Phcenicians,  not  all 
wriggle  and  oscillation,  like  the  Nautch  girls  in 
India,  mere  siiuffle  of  the  feet— ^oe  and  heel 
scarcely  lifted  from  the  .ground.  No,  this  will 
be  truly  a  Walpuzgis-uight,  enchanted,  frenzied 
dance,  quite  original ;  cfedueible  only  from  priik- 
ciples  of  Arabic  esthetics,  no  more  like  your 
tame  European  danees,  than  an  ostrich  of  the 
desert  is  like  a  farm-yard  goose.  Thunder  and 
storm!  How  long  the  Egyptians  toe  raising 
the  curtain  1'* 

As  if  his  reproof  bad  been  heard,  the  curtain 
instantly  rose,  and  disdoaed  a  stage  with  an 
amphitheatre  of  chairs.  To  them  rapidly  en- 
tered in  careless  procession— ^the  Egyptians. 

Their  leader  was  a  tall  handsome  woman  of, 
say,  two<«nd-twenty,  evidently  the  queen  and 
beauty  of  the  tribe ;  her  large  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  a  mischievous  triumph,  as  she  sailed  in, 
not  ungracefully,  in  her  ermine  robe,  and  took 
the  central  seat  pUoed  for  her.  Her  manner 
was  nat  retnring  or  timid,  ;fet  there  was  just 
enough  of  deference  and  wild  shyness  about 
her  bearing  to  make  one  assist  in  applauding 
her  on  her  arrival.  She  was  perfectly  at  her 
ease,  and  yet  not  enough  so  not  to  be  glad  to 
turn  and  laugh  and  wmsper  to  the  women  next 


her.  She  did  not  look  like  a  ladv,  and  yet  you 
soareely  seemed  to  wish  to  judge  her  by  the 
civilised  standard.  There  was  an  indisputable 
look  of  command  about  her,  and  a  confidenoe  of 
success  that  showed  the  practised  actress. 

Next  her,  on  the  left,  sat  a  fat  pleasant-look- 
ing woman,  quiet  and  lady-like  in  manner,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  retired  prima  donna.  She  was 
dressed  less  richly,  but  in  better  taste.  This 
was  the  dowager-queen,  I  felt  sure.  Next  her 
came  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  rather  flaccid 
cheeks,  but  with  a  humorous  expression  about 
her  large  dark  eyes,  that  angured  well  for 
comedy.  The  other  four  women  were  coarsely 
pretty,  their  eyes,  however,  darkly  luminous,  and 
large  as  Cleopatra's.  The  dress  of  all  of  them 
was  peculiar,  and  rather  bizarre  and  Asiatic  in 
character. 

Then  the  men  came  in,  tall  rough  fellows, 
with  tumbled  black  hair,  who  ranged  them- 
selves, with  sullen  shyness  and  hal£rebellious 
discipline,  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  chairs. 

Last  of  all,  in  came  the  chief,  the  leader,  the 
husband,  I  presume,  of  the  queen,  for  he  placed 
himself  near  her,  and  beat  time  for  tlie  whole 
of  the  performers.  He  carried  a  small  species 
of  guitar,  peculiar  to  the  Russian  gipsy,  in  his 
ri^ht  hand.  He  was  a  tall,  supple  young  man, 
with  a  pointed,  crafty,  Spanish  sort  of  face,  and 
was  dressed  in  rather  a  theatrical  short  tunic 
of  red  linen,  that  made  his  legs  appear  almost 
awkwardly  long,  though  their  pliancy  and  the 
smallness  of  his  feet  still  servea  to  prove  their 
capacity  for  swift  and  practised  movement. 

The  concert  began  with  a  solo  by  the  dowager- 
queen,  a  wild  song  but  of  no  special  character, 
sung  with  a  ^oa  but  a  yeilea  roioe— a  voice 
that  had  lost  its  purity  and  resonance. 

Nowacry  arose  of  "Marsohal  Marscha!"  a 
delid|ited  expectant  cry. 

"Who  is  Marscha?*'  I  asked. 

"  Karscha  is  their  prima  donna,  the  one  in 
ermine,**  replied  Herr  Grabe. 

Marscha  the  romestic,  queenly  in  her  ermine, 
leaned  forward  and  bowed,  not  disdaiBf  uliy,  but 
with  a  sort  of  serene  complacency,  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  such  iiomage. 

"Oulitza!  Ouiitza!*' shouted  the  well-dressed 
mob. 

Marscha  turned  and  smiled  on  her  companions, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "The  old  cry.  See  how  I 
lead  them  and  rule  them.  I  am  their  true  queen 
to-night ;  the  czar  may  hare  them  to^-moirow.*' 
So  looked  the  saucy  beauty,  as  she  bowed  to 
the  well-dressed  mob  that  shouted  and  jostled 
with  delight;  and  all  those  lesser  stars,  her  com- 
panions, smiled  and  whispered. 

I  hare  seen  more  beautiful  singers,  loftier  and 
whiter  brows,  eyes  more  dove-like,  more  saint- 
like, more  full  of  sunshine  or  of  fairy  glamour- 
ing power,  but  I  never  saw  anywhere  so  much  of 
the  grace  and  archness  of  expression  as  Marscha 
bent  forward,  seized  the  guitar,  and  began. 

What  a  voice !  How  mellow,  soft,  and  yet 
powerful,  gushing  forth  without  an  effort,  and 
full  of  endless  rises  and  falls  of  semitones!  With 
what  a  sensibility  and  expression  she  gare  the 
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words  as  she  tossed  back  her  head,  shook  ft 
with  a  modt  bewitching  soom,  or  leaned  for- 
ward with  hftlf-ahut  miscbieTOus  eyes,  as  she 
struck  the  gydtar^tringe  with  playful  triumph. 

As  she  finished  her  first  son^,  the  shouts  of 
"  Ottlitza"  (the  voice  dwelling  on  the  "  On"  in  a 
sort  of  long-drawn  howj)  were  followed  by  fresh 
cries  of  "  Marscba''  TMaiy). 

Marschasang  "Oulitza''  over  agam  with  more 
delightful  archness  and  tenderness  than  before. 
I  think  I  never  heard  a  sinf|;erwho  attended 
more  attentively  and  instinctively,  not  merely 
to  light  and  shade,  forte  and  piano,  but  also  to 
every  minute  infiection  of  meaning. 

It  was  a  beautiful  air,  full,  as  I  took  it,  of 
passionate  entreaty,  of  almost  Oriental  adoration, 
of  lovers'  coaxing  arguments,  of  playful  qnarrel 
— a  rustic  love*story,  in  fact,  changeful  as  Apnl. 
And  every  time  Marscha  san^  it  a  fresh  colour 
seemed  to  transfuse  it,  so  vaned  were  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  and  the  phases  of  her  grace,  piide, 
archness,  and  imperial  coquetry. 

I  asked  Herr  Grabe  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
for  the  song  was  in  Russian  patois.  Alas !  for 
my  imaginations. 

"  They  call  it  a  gipsy  air,"  he  said,  "  and  so  it 
partly  is,  but  I  have  certainly  heard  it  in  Qermany. 
It  is  called  there  'The  Beer  House.'  It  de- 
scribes a  droll  fellow  staggering  out  of  a  beer^ehop 
and  seeing  two  moons  positively  winking  «t 
him;  presently  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  o^n  nodding  too,  and  the  church  dances 
a  cavalier  seul.  Then  a  fit  of  maudlin  melan- 
choly sapenrenes,  and  he  resolves  to  give  up  his 
boozing  ways,  turn  his  back  on  the  seductive 
beer-«bop,  and  go  back  to  the  old  gipsy  tent 
and  his  old  choms. 

And  on  this  stupid  old  drinking-song  I  had 
thrown  away  all  my  enthusiasm ;  and  t&it  was 
the  revelling  measure  in  whidi  Marscha  had  ex- 
pended all  her  fine  acting.  Bah  !  I  was  vexed 
—I  was  hurt.  But  who  was  I?  A  mere  fo- 
reign mist.  The  applause  was  tremendous. 
The  people  rolled  and  billowed  with  deh'ght. 
Marscha's  eyes  lit  up,  but  she  received  the 
applause  witii  the  majesty  of  on  empress. 

The  next  son^^was  a  part^son^;  with  chorus. 
The  men  struok  in  nobly.  The  air  was  wild  and 
humorous.  The  leader  gave  the  sioial  for  the 
chorus  bva  ewift  right-a£)nt-face  and  a  wave  of 
the  hanale  of  his  guitar  as  he  struck  the  bass 
chords.  It  was  a  half -savage  Tartar  tune, 
but  tinged  with  fun,  with  a  dashing  crescendo  in 
the  swiftest  speed,  that  closed  the  first  half  of  the 
concert.  The  performers,  led  by  Marscha,  quitted 
the  stage  for  a  time,  and  descended  to  earth, 
to  take  tea,  "grogs,"  and  champagne  in  the 
refreshment-room . 

They  moved  about  the  garden  with  royal  con- 
descension. They  nodded  to  officers,  who  praised 
and  flattered  them  with  a  high-bred  ffallantry 
worthy  of  the  imperial  salons.  They  coUected  in 
gaily-dressed  groups  round  the  back  door  of  the 
theatre.  They  held  animated  converse  with  their 
chief,  the  young  man  in  the  scarlet  shirt,  who 
cantered  about  the  gai<dens  with  a  purposeless 
violence  on  a  weedy  brown  horse.    As  for  Mar- 


scha, she  wrapped  herself  in  her  ermines,  and,  re- 
tirung  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  refreshment-room 
with  a  sallow  droll-looking  woman  in  a  sort  of 
chintz  dress,  sipped  a  tumoler  of  boiling  tea  in 
her  own  grand  bewitching  way,  the  cynosure 
of  all  neighbouring  eyes. 

Presently  there  was  a  clash  of  brass,  and  a 
fizzing  of  violin-strings,  as  the  crowd  drifted 
back  to  their  seats  under  the  leaf-roof  with 
mneh  cackle  of  cheery  talk,  and  much  conjecture 
as  to  Fart  Two  of  the  gipsy  performance.  We 
jostled  down  into  our  places;  there  was  «on)c 
marro\y-bone-and-cleaver  music  of  the  Nabu- 
chadonosor  order,  and  the  curtain  drew  up. 

No  actors  in  London  or  Pans  conla  have 
grouped  the  scene  better.  It  was  an  encamp- 
ment of  Russian  gipsies  preparing  for  the  cere- 
monies of  a  marriage.  All  was  drollery  and 
bustle.  There  were  some  Tongh-bearded  fellows 
on  one  side  wrangling  at  cards,  and  being  scolded 
by  a  witch  of  an  old  woman,  who,  ladle  in  hand, 
kept  alternately  reviling  every  one  for  not  help- 
in?  more  in  the  preparations,  and  stirring  a 
caldron  of  oabbage-soup,  that,  hanging  from 
a  tripod  of  sticks,  seethed  over  a  fire.  There 
were  boys  dancing,  shouting,  and  playing  mis- 
chievous tricks.  There  were  women  arranging 
seats  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

There  was  a  distant  shout  of  welcome,  a 
trample  of  feet,  and  in  came  the  bride  and  her 
attendants  (Marscha,  of  coarse,  looking  charm- 
ing in  her  bridal  finery  and  streaming  veil) ;  then 
came  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  in,  at  a  great  pace, 
dashed  the  chief  on  horseback— the  skilful  beast 
he  bestrode  whirling  round  and  round  with  art- 
fully feigned  impetuosity,  and  dispersing,  at 
every  turn,  the  gipsy  retinue,  who,  with  equal 
art,  made  way  for  it,  with  a  pretence  of  fear. 

The  bride  was  seated  at  a  table,  on  which 
stood  the  bridal  offerings  coveixd  with  mushn. 
With  delightfuUv  acted  shyness  she  received  the 
homage  of  the  oearded  portly  visitors,  who,  in 
their  altte  doth  caftans  and  hi^h  boots,  acted 
the  part  of  small  tradesmen,  and  other  well-to- 
do  guests.  It  was  all  in  dumb  show,  for  no 
one  spoke  a  word,  but  the  men  bowed,  smiled, 
and  gesticulated,  and  the  twenty  or  tliirty 
actors  bustled  about  to  express  thehr  pleasure 
at  seeing  each  other,  and  at  the  general  splen- 
dour of  the  entertainment. 

Through  the  crowd  all  at  once  broke  the  old 
Canidia  of  a  cook,  her  grey  hair  about  her  ears, 
her  ladle  in  her  hand.  She  executed  a  gro- 
tesque dance,  quite  tipsy  in  its  drollery,  its 
vigour  somewhat  retarded  by  assumed  a^. 
Take  it  altogether,  it  partook  of  the  hornpipe 
character,  and  was,  pernaps,  better  adapted  for 
male  than  female  performance.  At  intervab  she 
barked  and  yelped,  and  all  the  gipaies  shouted 
in  the  Irish  manner. 

Then  a  smart  boy  of  fourteen,  red-sfairted 
and  booted,  his  lank  hair  of  an  oily  blackness, 
his  face  brown  and  sly,  accepts  the  crone's 
challenge.  He  comes  forward,  amidst  hand- 
clappings  and  chorus-singing,  with  a  handker- 
chief in  one  hand,  and  executes  a  wild,  break- 
down dance,  more  subtle  than  our  nigger  dances. 
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and  less  droll,  but  far  more  scientific  and  difiBcult. 
Every  now  and  then  he  drops  the  handkerchief, 
and  picks  it  up  in  a  certain  ecstatic  moment 
of  the  dance,  without  losing  time,  and  this  feat 
is  rewarded  by  storms  of  laughter  and  applause. 
His  little  booted  legs  shake  about  as  pliant 
as  a  harlequin's,  and  his  sly  vain  face  pre- 
serves one  steady  expression  of  crafty  determi- 
nation. He  ends  a  series  of  impossibilities  by 
a  gigantic  effort  in  double  shuffling.  "  That 
boy,"  I  said  to  Herr  Grabe,  "  if  he  isn't  hung 
prematurely  for  picking  pockets,  will  become  a 
world-known  ballet-master." 

"No,"  said  he,  "it  is  wunderbar;  but  these 

Eeople  have  refused  offers  to  travel  that  would 
ave  bron^it  them  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
pounds.  They  are  proud;  they  are  free  as 
Tartars ;  they  like  their  own  ways.  Have  you 
not  heard  how  Catalani  once,  after  hearing  one 
of  their  women  sing,  took  off  a  shawl,  worth 
thousands  of  roubles,  that  some  emperor  had 
given  her,  and  threw  it  over  the  gipsy's 
shoulders,  exclaiming:  'I  am  dethroned— this 
is  the  Queen  of  Song  I'  It  may  be  true :  I  tell 
it  you  for  true.    Why  not  P" 

And  all  this  time  Marscha  sat  queenlv  in  her 
white  attire.  Now  the  chief  stepped  to  ner,  and 
handed  her  a  gipsy  guitar.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  approach  that  woman  without  reverence. 
She  took  it,  and  threw  the  blue  band  across  her 
left  shoulder.  Instantly  a  tremulous  tune  rose 
from  the  strings  of  the  wild  instrument. 

The  great  Mnale  of  the  gipsv  entertainment 
was  approaching.  There  was  to  oe  a  duet  sword- 
dance  between  the  chief  and  that  tall  stately 
buxom  girl  on  the  rig;ht  of  Marscha.  Now  I 
had  heard  gipsy  music  in  Spain,  where  the  anti- 
quarians declare  it  to  be  partly  Phoenician  and 
partly  Grecian  in  character.  1  had  found  it  to 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  Arab  music,  being 
monotonous,  quaint,  and  full  of  minute  in- 
flections, almost  too  subtle  to  be  distinguished 
except  by  a  practised  ear;  at  times  exciting 
and  passionate,  yet  generally  more  Uke  an  in- 
cantation than  pure  nonest  music,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  profoundly  corrupt  in  its  mystic 
significance. 

The  guitar,  and  the  incessant  hand-clapping, 
furnished  a  fitting  music  for  such  a  dance,  which 
IS  probably  of  Tartar  prigin  and  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. The  chief,  giroing  himself  up,  and 
looking  down  at  his  boots  to  see  if  he  was  in 
sound  dancing  trim,  stepped  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  addressed  some  words  in  Russian, 
that  I  could  not  hear,  to  an  officer  in  white  uni- 
form, who  sat  in  the  front  row. 

The  officer  rose,  bowed,  and  unbuckling  his 
heavy  cavalry  sword,  handed  it  up  in  its  glittering 
steel  sheath  to  the  gipsy  dancer.  He  took  it, 
drew  the  blade  from  its  sheath,  and  returned 
the  sheath  to  the  owner. 

Then,  holding  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  over 
bis  head,  he  advanced  to  the  girl  who,  wrapped 
in  her  shawl,  paced  forward  to  oppose  him  in 
the  dance.  They  challenge  each  other,  they 
cross  and  interchange  witli  the  gravity  of  minuet 
dancers.  She  points  at  hk  feet  and  marks  out  the 


figures  with  the  agility  of  a  Highl an dman  exult- 
ing in  the  Fling,  but  with  more  lithe  and  crafty 
neatness.  He  is  so  quick,  you  can  hear  nothing 
but  the  tap  of  his  heel  and  toe,  and  the  soft 
low  beat  of  his  companion's  toe  and  heel.  Now 
and  then,  as  the  band  shout  in  a  jerky  ecstatic 
way,  he  slashes  the  sword  through  the  air,  and 
cuts  figures  of  light  before  the  gin's  unflinching 
ejres,  she  all  the  time  playing  graceful  antics 
with  her  shawl,  that  she  alternately  loosens  and 
tightens.  There  is  no  violence  about  the  dance, 
but  it  is  full  of  a  robust  Spanish  spirit,  and  is 
defiant  in  its  character.  Suddenly  the  music 
quickened,  the  dancers  redoubled  their  efforts, 
and  approached  each  other  more  closely;  swift 
as  ligntning  that  horrible  menacing  sword  flew 
round  the  girl's  head,  whistled  over  and  around 
her  on  left  and  right,  close,  close — one  hair's 
breadth  more — one  instant  of  haste  or  panic,  or 
of  thoughtless  and  excited  eagerness,  and  the 
gipsygirl  had  fallen  dead  on  the  stage. 

"  Whish— whish  !"  went  the  sword,  glittering 
through  the  air,  the  dance  growing  every  second 
faster  and  madder.  Suddemy,  an  uncontrollable 
thirst  for  blood  seemed  to  seize  the  swordsman ; 
he  passed  his  hand  upward  through  his  hair,  and 
it  stood  on  end  in  a  maniacal,  Corybantic  way. 
Then,  tossing  the  sword  behind  his  back,  he 
raised  it  to  cleave  that  proud  and  smiling 
antagonist  to  the  breast-bone;   he  raised  the 

sword that  instant  the  musio  stopped,  the 

dance  was  over,  and  the  applause  broke  forth 
like  thunder  in  a  Brazilian  forest. 

I  wiped  the  hot  dew  from  my  forehead,  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  is  divaine,  it  is  divaine !"  exclaimed  my 
Grerman  friend ;  "  come,  let  us  hurry  off  to  the 
fireworks." 

And  so  we  did.  The  people,  ungratefully  eager 
for  new  amusement,  were  crowding  in  black 
masses  on  the  dark  edge  of  the  garden  lake. 
They  looked  like  ghosts  waiting  for  Charon  on 
the  banks  of  Lethe's  fat  and  suflen  stream. 

Here  and  there  a  spark  rose  up  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  by  that  spark  we  could  see  black 
figures  moving  about  with  lights. 

"Bang!"  went  the  maroons,  with  a  crack- 
ing detonation;  up  went  a  golden  line,  and 
broke  into  a  star  of  burning  diamonds.  "  Bang ! 
bang  r'  with  spiteful  and  abrupt  reports. 

"  Hiss,  hiss  !"  like  flying  serpents,  went  tlie 
fireworks,  and  branched  into  saffron-coloured, 
starry  fire ;  into  golden  vnllows,  into  branching 
threads,  each  tipped  with  a  star  of  brilliants. 

Up  went  other  fireworks,  that,  high  up,  blos- 
somed into  blue,  and  crimson,  and  green,  and 
melted  into  the  cold  unruffled  di^rkness. 

"  Whiz !  hiss  !  whiz !"  spread  the  fire  over 
the  frameworks,  and  broke  out  into  circles,  and 
letters,  and  crowns,  and  laurel-leaves,  and  the  em- 
peror's name,  and  "God  protect  the  Czar !"  and 
Dumt  away  at  last  into  black  revolving  scaffold- 
ing, with  here  and  there  a  lingering  spark. 

Out  on  the  water  too,  like  flying  serpent-fire, 
burst  out  the  fireworks,  and  ran  and  blazed  and 
hissed  and  discharged  their  very  lives  in  breath 
of  flame  and  showers  of  golden  sparks. 
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5at  eyen  to  fireworks  there  b  an  end,  and  as 
the  last  rocket  sliot  forth  its  stars,  we  ran  to 
the  p^ate,  leaped  into  a  droschky,  and  drove  at  a 
rattling  pace  homewards. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  went 
a^ain  to  the  Hermitage  alone.  The  Bower  of  Vain 
Delights  had  a  forlorn  look ;  dead  leaves  strewed 
the  walk.  Blackened  sqoib-cases  floated  on  the 
lake,  below  the  tawdry  pasteboard  mountains. 

In  the  stables,  an  enormous  elephant  swayed 
to  and  fro,  and  undulated  his  proboscis.  In 
the  court-yard,  a  tame  bear  lamented  angrily  his 
blindness.  The  empty  stage  looked  disconsolate 
as  a  house  after  a  funeral.  The  roof  of  artificial 
leaves  rustled  in  the  cold  air.  The  tawdry 
triumphal  arches  seemed  to  shrink  away  from 
the  honest  daylight,  that  is  so  frank,  and  so  dis- 
dains shame  and  concealment  of  all  kinds.  1  felt 
like  the  magician's  boy  in  the  Indian  fable,  who 
unwittingly  nas  repeated  the  spell  that  has  turned 
hb  father's  palace  into  a  poverty-stricken  hovel. 


OYSTERS  AND  OYSTER  CULTURE. 

Thebe  are  aristocratic  and  plebeian  oysters, 
suited  to  the  pockets  as  well  as  to  the  palates 
of  their  admirers,  and  amongst  the  former  our 
natives  are  pre-eminent  in  flavour  as  well  as  in 

?rice.     This   distinction   has  long   prevailed, 
'hillips,  who  published  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
a  poem,  the  name  of  which  is  disclosed  in  the 
following  lines,  declared 
*  Happy  the  man,  who  void  of  care  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  contains 

A  splendid  tkUling ;  he  ne'er  hears  witfi  pain 

Fresh  oysters  cried! 

The  democratic,  or  deep-sea  oysters,  princi- 
pally from  the  Channel  Islands,  earliest  take 
the  field  in  London,  the  Colchesters  next  be- 
come visible,  while  the  high-bred  or  "  melting 
natives"  from  Milton,  Whitstable,  Faversham, 
and  other  localities  on  the  Kentish  coast,  wait 
to  see  the  grouse  and  partridge  seasons  pass, 
and  come  in  with  the  pheasants  in  October. 

The. old  English  line  which  has  become  a 
proverb,  "In  the  R'd  months  you  may  your 
oysters  eat,"  is  a  mere  translation  of  a  Leonine 
rnyme  of  the  Middle  Ages— 
Mensibos  erratis, 
Yos  ostrea  manducatis. 

The  natives  are  reared  from  the  developed 
spawn,  technically  termed  the  spat,  which  is' 
transplanted  from  its  birthplace  to  feeding- 
bounds  appropriated  to  this  privileged  class; 
for,  like  other  fashionables,  they  are  believed  to 
improve  by  changes  of  sea  air,  and  become  meta- 
morphosed from  all  fin  and  no  fat,  to  all  fat 
and  small  fin.  Thev  thrive  best  in  the  artificial 
beds  of  sheltered  bays  and  estuaries,  and  im- 
prove most  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fresh-water 
spring.  The  greeni^  colour  which  the  fins 
sometimes  present,  is  acquired  by  exposing  the 
adult  oysters  in  shallow  pools  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  probably,  in  some  measure,  arises  from  the 
absorption  of  the  microscopic  shoots  of  deli- 


cate marine  plants,  rendered  more  tender  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  tinged  by  the  influence 
of  light.  The  natives  are  not  full  grown  until 
between  five  and  seven  years  old,  and  as  we 
learn  the  age  of  a  horse  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
that  of  the  oyster  is  disclosed  by  annual  layers 
on  the  convex  shell.  Oysters  possess  distinct 
ore;ans  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation, 
with  a  well-defined  nervous  system.  They  are 
sensible  of  light,  and  close  their  valves  at  the 
shadow  of  an  approaching  body,  so  that  the  un- 
dulation of  the  waters  may  not  reach  them. 
When  brought  to  Billingsgate,  the  natives  are 
subjected  to  sanitary  treatment  by  being  placed 
in  vats  of  sea-water,  or  of  water  holding  a  saline 
mixture  in  solution,  to  which  oatmeal  is  added, 
a  process  which  tends  rather  to  increase  their 
fat  than  improve  their  flavour. 

When  the  native  is  in  perfection,  the  fish 
should  approach  the  roundness  of  a  ball,  and  be 
white  as  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  According  to 
Kitchener,  the  barrelled  oysters  are  commonly 
the  smallest  natives  not  mil  grown;  but  per- 
haps he  goes  rather  too  far  in  asserting  that  all 
the  objections  which  exist  to  the  use  of  unripe 
vegetaoles,  apply  to  immature  animab. 

Geological  researches  constantly  reveal  the 
long-entombed  remains  of  well-shaped  and  full- 
grown  fossil  oysters,  which  make  us  regret  that 
such  dainties  came  into  the  world  before  their 
time,  and  to  little  purpose.  The  oyster-bank  in 
the  vicinity  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  an  inland 
county,  b  a  most  remarkable  deposit,  occupying 
six  acres,  and  forming  a  strata  over  two  feet 
deep.  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
whom  Johnson  honoured  with  a  life  amongst  the 
Britbh  poets,  publbhed  in  1667,  in  his  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  an  original  paper,  in  which 
he  complained  that,  *' although  Bntbh  oysters 
have  been  famous  in  the  world  since  the  island 
was  discovered,  yet  the  skill  how  to  set  them 
aright  has  been  so  little  considered  amongst 
ourselves,  that  we  see  at  this  day  it  is  confined 
to  some  narrow  creeks  of  one  single  county." 
That  county  was,  of  course,  Kent.  Essex 
has  since  become  a  competitor,  the  Burnham 
oysters  from  the  river  Crouch  being  highly 
prized ;  indeed,  the  Kentish  bishop,  in  hb  zeal, 
would  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Bess,  Colchester  sent  presents  of 
oysters  to  the  royal  favourites,  Leicester  and 
Walsingliam.  The  Romans  were  great  admirers 
of  oysters,  and  early  learned  the  excellence  of 
those  from  the  Kentish  coast.  Juvenal  alludes  to 
the  discriminating  taste  of  the  court  sycophant, 
Montanus,at  the  feasts  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
in  lines  which  have  been  thus  paraphrased : 

Who 
At  the  first  bite  each  oyster*B  birthplace  knew, 
Whether  a  Lacrine  or  Circiean  he  had  bitten, 
Or  one  from  Rutupiniaa  deeps  in  Britain. 
A  Roman  millionnaire,  Sergius  Orata,  whom 
CicerO  designated  the  master  of  luxuries,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  originating  an  oyster-park  in 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  a  salt-water  lagoon  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Baia, 
and  separatea  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  or 
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bank  of  sand.  The  lak«  xtm  shallow^  and  situated 
in  the  vioiDity  of  the  enchanting,  although  highly 
volcanic,  country  which  the  rich  and  luxorious 
Komans  were  in  the  habit  of  aelectmg  for  their 
splendid  rural  TilUs.  In  those  retnats,  they 
enjoyed  the  LucriDe  and  Circnan  oysters,  the 
latter  from  the  coast  of  Latium ;  acoorduig  to 
Pliny,  "the  British  shores  had  not  as  yet  sent  their 
supplies  at  the  time  when  Onita  ennobled  the 
Lucrine  oysters.''  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  mode  of  carriage  that  enabled  them  to 
retain  their  fulness  and  fiavour  in  a  journey 
to  the  imperial  city,  but  Apicius  is  said  to  have 
supplied  the  Emperor  Trajan  with  fresh  ousters 
all  the  year  round.  The  Butupinian  district 
of  England  derived  its-  name  from  the  Roman 
'city  of  Rutupinusi  now  Richborough,  or  the 
town  of  the  Reach,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  being 
built  on  what  was  then  an  estuary.  On  its  de- 
struction by  the  DaneS)  and  withm  a  mile  of  its 
site,  rose  the  Saxon  town  Sondwiek,  built  by 
Canute  on  the  salt  sands,  where  the  oysters 
"  most  do  congregate ;" — now  the  modem  Sand- 
wich, one  of  the  Cinque  Forts.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  surrounding 
country  was  covered  with  water;  and  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  in  his  recent  antiquarian  re- 
searches respecting  Richborough,  informs  ns, 
that  in  digging  in  the  neighbouring  marshes, 
what  were  once  large  beds  of  oysters  are  to  this 
day  brought  to  light.  Steam  has  revolutionised 
the  oyster  trade;  but  although  the  production 
must  have  increased  vastly  since  the  days  of 
Bishop  Sprat,  the  supply  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  arising  from  increased  wealth 
and  population ;  and  the  price  of  the  reed  natives 
has  risen  higlier  and  higher,  untiliit  has  become 
extravagant.  When  Christmas  approaches,  pyra- 
mids of  oyster-barrels  crowd  the  pJatformsof  our 
railway  termini,  destined  for  the  wide  circles  of 
rural  cousins,  in  return  for  brawn,  bares,  and 
countr^r  turkeys* 

The  imperial  ^venunent  of  France,  with  tiie 
view  of  multiplymg:  those  favourites  of  epicu- 
rean taste  and  social  enjoyment,  has  recently 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  artificial  culture 
of  oysters^  and  confided  the  inquiries  to  M, 
Coste,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  who  had  made 
the  natural  history  of  fish  his  peculiar  study. 
M.  Coste  has  officially  visited  all  the  celebrated 
oyster-rearing  coasts,  and  amongst  others  those 
of  the  Britisit  Isles ;  indeed,  the  number  of  his 
christian  names — Jean,  Jacques,  Marie,  Cyprien, 
Yictoiy- is  sufficient  to  entitle  him,  under  a 
separate  one,  to  naturalisation  in  almost  every 
European  state.  In  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tory researches  he  discovered,  in  the  Lago  de 
Fusaro,  on  the  Neapolitan  shore»  celebrated  for 
its  trout,  the  remains  of  ancient  salt-water  tanks 
still  visible,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Lucrine  Lake.  Nume- 
rous remains  of  ancient  villas  and  tombs  can  be 
traced  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  had  been  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  a 
surmise  which  was  proved  to  be*  correct  by  the 
emission,  in  1838,  ot  such  quantities  of  mephitic 
gases  as  destroyed  all  the  oysters*    The  race 


has  been  restored,  and  the  tanks  discovered  are 
probably  the  remains  of  those  laid  down  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  Sergius  Orata,  who  de- 
rived a  large  income  from  his  oyster-beds  on  the 
spot.  It  would  seem  that  pieces  of  rock,  to 
which  the  young  oysters  aduered,  had,  with  a 
view  to  transport  them  undisturbed  from  the  na- 
tural waters  in  which  they  had  been  bom,  been 
brought  and  deposited  in  the  oyster-parks.  The 
fishermen  on  Lake  Fusaro,  and  otner  Italian 
salt  lagoons,  even  at  this  day  form  artificial 
banks  by  sinking  stakes  in  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  which  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  so  that  they  may  be  reached  and 
raised  by  the  hand  when  necessary.  Stakes  are 
also  laid  down  in  rows,  connected  by  ropes, 
from  which  fagots  composed  of  thin  pieces  of 
wood  are  suspended,  the  ropes  enabling  the 
number  of  movable  pieces  to  be  increased  as 
they  may  be  required.  It  is  probable  that  the 
present  inhabitants  only  traditionally  follow  the 
practice  of  their  celebrated  ancestors ;  ancient 
lunereal  vases  are  preserved  in  the  museums  at 
Rome  on  which  may  be  clearly  traced  the  out- 
lines of  the  modem  Italian  system.  It  will 
form  one  amongst  the  many  strange  revelations 
of  our  times  if,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, we  shall  adopt  on  the  English  coast — 
from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  most  de- 
licious oysters— the  example  and  appliances  of 
ancient  Rome  as  a  means  of  multiplying  the 
production  of  our  natives. 

In  the  spawning  season,  which  is  generally 
from  June  to  September,  the  oysters  shed  their 
spat,  but  they  do  not,  like  other  marine  creatures, 
abandon  their  young ;  they  protect  them  during 
the  process  of  incubation*  in  the  folds  of  their 
mantle,  between  their  branchial  plates.  The 
youngsters  remain  in  the  mucous  matter  requi- 
site for  their  evolution,  until  they  ultimately 
effect  their  embryo  development.  The  mass 
which  the  young  oysters  then  form,  resembles 
in  colour  and  consistence  thick  cream  ;  whitish 
at  first,  it  gradually  turns  yellow,  and  ends  by 
degenerating  into  a  grey  brown,  or  grey  violet 
colour,  losing  its  fluidity  in  consequence  of  its 
absorption  as  nutriment.  That  state  announces 
that  the  development  has  terminated,  that  the 
oysters  may  cease  to  be  nurses,  that  the  infants 
are  fit  for  weaning,  and  it  indicates  their  ap- 
proaching expulsion  from  the  maternal  shells, 
rrevious  to  starting,  the  tiny  brood  may  be  seen, 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  opening  and 
shutting  their  minute  valves,  and  practising 
their  evolutions  in  a  rotatory  motion  preparatory 
to  their  entrance  into  independent  existence. 
The  moment  they  emerge  from  their  cradles, 
they  roll  about  in  search  of  future  residences, 
being  furnished  with  an  a^aratus  for  swimming, 
which  enables  them  to  seek  some  solid  body  to 
which  they  can  attach  themselves.  The  number 
of  young  ones  thus  ejected  from  the  mantle  of  a 
single  mother  cannoty  it  is  conceived,  be  less 
than  from  one  to  two  millions ;  but  if  the  little 
floating  aainuilcules  are  unable  to  find  resting- 
places,  they  inevitably  perish.  The  Italian 
practice  i»  admirably  adapted   to   providing 
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against  the  immense  losses  \vhioli  result;  the 
portions  of  rock  and  fagots  with  which  they 
encircle  and  cover  the  artificial  banks  are  pre- 
cisely what  na.ture  requires  to  arrest  in  ttieir 
passage  the  minute  floating  population,  and  to 
present  surfaces  on  which-  it  can  settle,  as  a 
tr^e  on  which  they  rest  enables  a  swarm  of  bees 
to  be  swept  into  the  hi?e.  When  fixed,  each  of 
the  little  corpuscules,  stiU  almost  invisible, 
begins  to  form  its  sliells.  ^akespeare  makes 
the  fool  in  Lear  ask  the  old  king :  "  Canst  tell 
how  an  oyster  makes  his  slicU  ?"  Lew :  "  No." 
Fool:  "Nor  I  neither!"  And  the  question 
would,  we  believe,  puzzle  even  our  modem 
wiseheads.  On  raising  the  twigs,  the  annual 
growth  of  each  of  the  young  brood  is  distinctly 
traceable;  but  the  fishermen,  as  the  breeding 
season  commences,  take  care  to  present  fresh 
fagots,  and,  when  the  fishing  begins,  they  with- 
draw from  the  water  the  wood  on  which  the 
full-grown  oysters  had  settled.  After  having 
gathered  the  grapes  on  those  artificial  vines, 
they  restore  them  again  to  the  bedsj  in  order  to 
become  the  resting-places  of  a  new  generation, 
renewing  and  perpetuating  the  race  by  annual 
'  additions.  The  oysters,  when  raised,  are  de-' 
posited  in  ozier  baskets  of  a  spherical  or  bottle 
form,  with  largemeshes  gradually  enlarging  from 
the  mouth  downward^ — possibly  a  preferable 
form  to  our  oyster-barrel — audit  is  prooable  that 
similar  ones  were  used  for  carrying  the  British 
oysters  to  Rome. 

The  Italian  system  having  been  approved  of, 
it  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  imperial  government 
of  France,  and  extensive  artificial  oyster-parks 
have  been  laid  down  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  marine  on  tlie  French  coast,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Bay  of  Brieuc,  near  Brest,  in 
Brittany.  The  locality  was  considered  favour- 
able, for  our  Kentish  dredgers  annually  expend, 
with  a  ^iew  to  colonisation,  considerable  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  spat  at  Granville,  on  the  same 
south-west  shore.  The  official  reports  speak 
highlv  of  the  success  of  the  experiments ;  fascines 
are  adopted  formed  of  numerous  branches  bound 
together,  and  anciiored  by  large  stones,  so  as  to 
be  kept  constantly  afloat.  These  fascine^,  when 
raised,  have  been  found  covered  with  oysters  in 
such  profusion  as  to  resemble  tlie  trees  of  an 
orchard  in  spring,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  its 
blossoms.  We  are  assured  by  M.  Coste  that 
twenty  thousand  youngoysters  have  been  counted 
on  a  single  fascine,  not  occupying  more  space 
in  the  water  than  a  sheaf  of  com  similarly 
bound  would  in  a  field,  and  it  is  needless  to 
speculate  on  their  pecuniary  value  when  tliey 
suall  arrive  at  perfection.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  by  paving  the  bottom  of  tlie 
park  with  oyster-shells,  myriads  of  the  floating 
monads  are  attracted  and  induced  to  settle.  As 
it  has  been  found  that  oysters  bora  in  a  particular 
spot  improve  in  size  and  flavour  on  transplanta- 
tion, even  to  other  parts  of  the  same  bed,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  form  the  artificial  banks  so 
that  they  may  be  floated  from  one  portion  of 
the  feedmg-ground  to  another,  by  having  the 
fascines  attached  to  movable  frames  on  the 


surface  in  the  nature  of  buoys.  Our  insular 
position  must  present  many  available  localities, 
and  the  example  of  our  neighbours  oueht  to 
stimulate  similar  experiments  in  all  the  &vour* 
able  spots  on  our  extensive  coasts,  the  more 
particularlv  as  an  act  of  the  last  reign  (7  and  8 
William  IV.,  c.  29)  has  conferred  and  secured 
territorial  rights  to  the  proprietors  of  all  English 
oyster-beds.  An  exceUent  site  for  the  formation 
of  new  English  oyster-beds  has  been  lately  ob* 
tained  in  a  grant  of  shore  near  Harwich. 

Seotland  is  justly  proud  of  her  pimdores,  so 
highly  prized  m  Edinburgh,  and  an  ancient 
rivalry  exists  between  our  epicures  and  the 
viveurs  of  the  sister  island,  as  to  the  relative 
excellence  of  the  natives  in  comparison  with  the 
most  celebrated  Irish  oyst«rs.  Those  from  tlie 
bay  of  Garlingford,  on  the  coast  of  Louth,  north 
of  Dublin,  were  long  famous,  but  snoh  was  the 
voracity  of  the  public,  and  the  avarice  as  well  as 
ignorance  of  those  interested  in  the  beds,  that 
some  years  since  the  race  disappeared  as  if  thej 
had  been  extermmated.  The  cause  was  of 
conrse  traceable  to  over-dredging,  as  w(^  as  to 
the  want  of  due  precautions  to  renew  the 
brood,  and  as  nature  makes  no  provision  for 
the  spontaneous  or  immediate  revival  of  a 
species  that  has  been  allowed  to  become  ex- 
tinct, the  superior  merits  of  the  Cariingfords 
have  become  mere  matter  of  liistory.  Tlie  Red- 
bank  Burren  oysters  from  the  ooaat  of  Clare, 
bordering  on  the  southern  extremitjr  of  Galway 
Bay,  are  deservedly  extolled;  the  fin  is  of  a  deep 
olive  green,  and  the  fish  smacks  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  l^ds  lie  on  a  limestone  shore,  over  subter-" 
raneous  orevioes^  through  wideh  the  fresh  water 
of  the  springs  from  the  surrounding  mountains 
rises  and  mingles  witli  that  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
this  admixture  their  exoellenoe  is  attributed. 
M.  Coste,  than  whom  there  cannot  be  higlier 
authority,  being  well  acquainted  with  our  na» 
tives  in  their  perfection,  adjudged  the  palm  to 
the  Redbank  Burrens,  declaring  that  they  were 
the  best  oysters  he  had  ever  met.  On  first  tasting 
them,  he  exprsaaed  his  admiration  of  their 
whiteness  ana  their  plumpness  by  exclaiming, 
"Chicken!  chicken!"  A  few  barrels  occasionally 
reach  London  as  sneodal  presents,  but  tiie  donand 
is  too  great  in  Dublin  to  permit  Londoners 
practicdly  to  teat  the  jndgment  of  M.  Coste. 

Some  local  acts  regulate  particular  English 
oyster  fisheries — such,  for  instance,  as  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Medway — ^by  which  a 
jury  of  free  dredgers  are  empowered  to  make  re- 
gulations ;  but  we  believe  that  there  is  no  ge- 
neral law  of  that  nature  applicable  to  all  the 
oyster-beds  on  our  coasts.  Ireland,  however, 
possesses  a  special  legislative  measure  for  the 
increase  and  government  of  her  oyster  fisheries 
— the  Irish  Fisheries  Act  of  eighteen  'fifty, 
the  forty-first  section  of  whieh  enables  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  bordering  on 
the  sea,  or  on  any  estuary,  or  any  person  with 
the  consent  of  such  owner  or  occupier,  on  ob- 
taininjf  a  license  from  tiie  Commissioners  of 
Fishenes,  to  form  and  plant  an  oyster-bed  on 
the  adjacent  shore,  and  confers  on  it  all  the 
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attributes  of  property.  The  report  of  tbe 
commissioners,  presented  to  parliament  during 
the  last  session,  states  that  they  have  already 
granted  licenses  to  twenty-six  different  proprie- 
tors for  laying  down  new  oyster-beds  on  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  coast,  to  the  extent  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fortv-eight  acres, 
amongst  which  is  one  for  Carlingford  Bay ;  and 
it  appears,  by  the  appendix,  that  ei^ht  addi- 
tional applications  were  under  consideration. 
Admirable  by-laws  have  been  also  framed  under 
the  direction  of  the  inspecting  commissioner; 
amon<^st  other  regulations,  prohibiting  the  re- 
moval from  a  bea  of  any  oysters  of  less  than 
fixed  dimensions ;  and  as  parhament  has  recently 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  English  com- 
missioners, it  is  desirable  that  similar  salutary 
provisions  should  be  extended  to  the  oyster- 
bearing  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  culture, 
the  first  step  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  the  in- 
specting commissioner,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  should  be  deputed  to 
examine  the  modern  system  adopted  by  our 
neighbours,  the  French,  and  report  on  its  re- 
sults ;  and  if  that  report  shall  sustain  the  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  us,  the  British  public 
will  then  have  from  an  authorised  source  all  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  oyster-parks  to 
be  laid  down  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
in  such  available  districts  of  our  coast  as  pro- 
mise abundant  supplies  and  remunerative  re- 
turns. If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  fresh  water 
of  springs  enriches  the  saline  beds,  artificial 
means  can  be  devised  for  its  diffusion ;  and  if 
the  practice  of  laying  &scines  shall  prove  effec- 
tive, it  may,  perhaps,  dispense  with  the  slovenly 
and  destructive  process  of  dredging.  The  pearl- 
diver  of  Gevlon  descends  to  fill  his  basket  with 
oysters  without  any  implement  but  a  sinking- 
stone  to  accelerate  the  rapidity  of  his  descent ; 
and  the  only  precaution  to  which  he  resorts,  is 
the  mystic  ceremony  of  the  shark-charmer, 
whose  exorcism  is  believed  to  be  always  recog- 
nised and  respected  by  the  sharks.  Divers  on 
our  shores  need  not  apprehend  such  intruders, 
and  as  the  modern  invention  of  Deane's  diving- 
helmet  enables  the  wearer  to  remain  at  his  ease 
for  five  or  six  hours  under  water,  it  would  seem 
that  its  application  to  our  oyster  fisheries  might 
enable  the  full-grown  oysters  to  be  selected  and  as- 
sorted, while  the  immature  remained  undisturbed. 


TEN  TERRIBLE  DAYS. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
about  thirty  vessels  laden  with  wheat  were  con- 
signed to  England  from  California.  In  that 
wonderfully  luxuriant  country  the  harvest  had 
been  more  plentiful  than  usual,  and  merchants 
were  adventuring  it  in  shiploads  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

I,  a  woman,  who  am  about  to  tell  the  true, 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  most  terrible  ten  days 
of  her  life,  was  ^oing  to  England  at  tliat  time 
with  my  only  child,  a  little  girl  of  four  yeais 


old,  and,  bein^  in  delicate  health,  a  long  sea 
voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  was  thought  better 
for  me  than  a  berth  in  one  of  the  ill-ventilated 
and  over-crowded  steamers  then  and  still  running 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  v'lk  Pa- 
nama. Thus  I  became  a  passenger  for  Liverpool 
in  the  David  Brown,  a  large  American  clipper, 
distinguished  for  size,  cleanliness,  and  tlie  excel- 
lence of  its  passenger  accommodation. 

The  only  fellow-passengers  to  whom  I  need 
allude  were  a  lady  from  Britbh  Columbia,  whom 

I  will  call  Mrs.  F •,  wife  of  a  major  in  the 

British  army.  She  had  with  her  two  children 
and  a  female  servant.  I  had  known  this  lady 
previously,  in  Vancouver  Island.  We  were 
triends,  therefore,  at  once. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  'sixty-one,  the 
beautiful  vessel,  laden  with  her  two  thousand 
tons  of  grain,  slowly  and  gracefully  sailed  out 
of  the  noble  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Dear 
friends  were  standing  on  the  wharf;  the  bitter 
partings  were  over.  The  sun  was  shining  as  it 
always  does  in  California,  until  the  sea,  and  the 
rocks,  and  the  vast  city,  seemed  literally  glitter- 
ing with  sunlight.  One  long  look  back  to  the 
happy  home  of  the  last  six  years,  to  the  home 
still  of  the  husband  and  brothers  obliged  to 
remain  behind,  and  at  last  I  had  only  the  sea 
that  parted  us  to  look  at  through  my  tears. 
Our  friends  had  seen  us  set  sail  in  what  seemed 
a  gallant  ship.  It  had  been  chosen  from  all 
others  as  the  one  to  send  us  home  in  for  its 
show  of  perfectness.  There  were  men  in  San 
Francisco  who  knew  that  the  ship  was  unsea- 
worthy  (having  been  frightfully  strained  in  her 
last  voyage  to  China),  and  that  she  was  in  no  fit 
condition  to  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  helpless 
women  and  children,  yet  they  let  us  sail  witnout 
a  word  of  warning. 

Poor  Mrs.  F and  myself  had  not  been 

two  davs  at  sea  before  we  found  out  what  a 
frightfiu  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  choice  of 
a  sailing  vessel  as  our  home  for  the  next  three 
montlis.  We  were  so  miserable,  that  at  last, 
like  two  school-girls,  we  kept  a  list  of  all  the 
days  on  a  slip  of  paper,  notching  them  off  at 
night  with  glee  because  another  &j  was  over. 

When  we  had  been  a  week  at  sea  the  ship 
was  hove  to  one  day.  There  was  a  small  leak, 
which  the  carpenter  tried  to  repair,  but,  I  sup- 
pose, ineffectually.  The  captain  made  light  of 
it,  and  we  had  no  fear,  never  thinking  it  pro- 
bable that  this  small  leak  was  a  warning  of  the 
utmost  peril.  Often  the  vessel  was  stopped  for 
the  same  small  leak,  but  if  we  made  inquiry  we  • 
were  told  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  and  did 
not  fear. 

For,  except  these  short  pauses,  the  ship 
sailed  gallantly  on,  we  had  lovely  weather,  and 
the  captain  really  thought  to  make  a  quick  and 
profi table  passage. 

We  rounded  Cape  Horn  on  a  lovely  summer 
day  (our  winter  being  its  summer),  and  the 
little  Cape  pigeons  were  flying  around  us  con- 
tinually, to  the  great  delight  of  the  children. 
About  this  time  the  second  officer  caught  an 
albatross  for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies  and 
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children,  but  the  untimely  fate  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner"  Laving  taken  strong  hold  on  the 
captain's  imagination,  the  bird  was  immediately 
thrOTvn  into  the  sea,  and  the  officer  got  a  severe 
rebuke  for  his  temerity.  We  passed  alon^  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  were  so  near  PemaoiDuco 
that  we  could  see  the  lights  in  the  houses  and 
hear  music  from  shore.  And  then  the  captain 
said  that  the  next  land  we  should  see  would  be 
the  long  low  shores  of  Ireland. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  January,  'sixty- 
two,  we  had  been  eighty-six  days  out,  and,  m 
ten  more,  we  thought  to  be  in  England. 

Our  little  ones  were  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and 
we  had  been  on  deck  for  a  few  moments  watch- 
ing the  stir  of  angry  waters,  for  the  heavens 
looked  dark  and  threatening,  and  the  sailors 
prophesied  a  stormy  night. 

We  had  not  l^en  below  in  the  saloon  for 
many  minutes,  when  there  was  a  little  son  born 
to  one  of  the  passengers.  We  all  did  what  we 
could  for  the  poor  mother,  but  there  was  no 
doctor  on  boaixl,  and,  as  all  the  other  children 
awoke  with  the  unusual  noise  and  bustle,  we 
were  nearly  deafened  with  their  screaming.  The 
wind,  too,  increased  in  fury,  and  the  ship  rolled 
till  we  could  not  stand. 

Half  frightened  at  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  new  respon- 
sibility of  having  this  poor  sick  woman  and  her 
helpless  baby  to  take  care  of,  we  went  re- 
luctantly to  bed.  My  own  little  one  had  again 
fallen  asleep,  and,  after  gazing  at  her  long  and 
earnestly  with  some  vague  unacknowledged  fear, 
I  at  last  fell  into  an  uneasy  restless  slumber. 

I  remember  waking  once,  and  seeing  the 
captain  quickl^r  pass  with  his  charts  in  his  hand, 
when  Anita  said,  "Oh,  mamma!  what  noise  is 
that?"  True  enough,  the  noise  on  deck  was 
awful,  for  the  wind  and  the  waves  seemed  lash- 
ing the  ship  to  madness;  but  the  child  fell 
asleep  again,  and  I  lay  half  asleep,  when  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  voice  calling  my  name  in  quick 
sharp  tones.    Starting  up  wildly,  I  saw  at  my 

cabin  door  the  trembling  figure  of  Mrs.  F , 

her  face  white  with  fear,  her  eyes  distended 
with  horror.  My  own  teeth  chattering  with 
fright,  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh, 
we  arc  going  down,"  she  said.  "  The  ship  is 
sinking!"  Husband,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
came  to  my  thought  in  that  instant  with  a 
fearful  agonv  of  yearning.  My  child,  my  only 
one,  was  asleep  leside  roe.  Wildly  I  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  for  I  thought  at  that  nrst 
moment  there  was  no  hope,  and  that,  foundered 
at  sea,  we  were  going  down  rapidly.  The  child 
slept  on,  and  I  hushed  my  breath  to  listen. 
Stand  1  could  not,  for  the  ship  was  rolling 
frightfully,  and  every  few  moments  a  great  wave 
would  dash  with  remorseless  force  against  her 
sides,  making  her  shake  and  quiver  again. 
Mrs.  F—  had  gone  with  her  two  little  ones 
into  the  captain's  cabin.  Awaking  my  child,  I 
hastily  dressed  her  and  myself  in  the  first  bits 
of  clothing  I  could  find,  and  jeined  my  friend. 
The  small  leak  had  at  last  burst  into  a  large 
one,  and  the  ship  was  filling  rapidly.    We  re- 


mained, till  dawn,  shivering  and  shaking  below, 
for  by  keeping  the  three  pumps  at  work,  and 
lightening  the  vessel  of  her  heavy  cargo,  the 
captain  meant  to  save  her  if  he  could. 

At  dawn,  taking  my  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
I  went  on  deck.  The  storm  had  in  some  mea- 
sure abated,  but  the  sea  looked  black  and  suUen, 
and  the  swell  of  the  vast  heavy  waves  seemed 
to  mock  our  frailty.  The  sailors  had  been  up 
all  night,  and  were  as  men  pla^^ing  at  some  fero- 
cious game;  some  working  in  desperation  at 
the  pumps,  and  singing  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voices  wild  sea-songs  to  time  their  common 
efforts ;  others  employed  in  throwing  hundreds 
of  bags  of  grain  into  the  sea  that  tney  miight 
thus  lighten  the  ship.  This  I  think,  more  th^n 
all,  showed  me  our  penl.  I  wandered  about 
too  miserable  to  remain  in  any  one  spot,  till  the 
captain  assembled  us  all  once  more  in  the  cabin 
to  get  some  food,  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
to  save  the  ship,  and  that  we  should  haje  need 
of  all  our  fortitude.  I  remember  my  own  vain 
attempt  to  eat  some  bread,  but  the  poor  little 
children  took  their  breakfast  and  enjoyed  it. 

We  were  then  each  provided  with  a  large  bag 
made  of  sailcloth,  and  were  advised  by  the 
captain  to  fill  it  with  the  warmest  articles  of 
clothing  we  possessed. 

All  my  worldly  possessions  were  on  board, 
comprising  many  memorials  of  dear  friends, 
portraits  of  loved  ones  I  shall  never  see  again, 
and  my  money  loss  I  knew  would  be  no  trifle. 
In  perfect  bewilderment,  I  looked  around,  and 
filled  my  bag  with  stockings  and  a  couple  of 
warm  shawls.  On  the  top  or  a  box  I  saw  a  little 
parcel  that  had  been  entrusted  to  me  by  a  lady 
in  California  to  deliver  to  her  mother  in  Liver- 
pool. I  put  that  in  my  bag,  and  she  got  it.  I 
then  dressed  myself  and  the  child  in  as  many 
things  as  we  could  possibly  bear,  for  I  thought 
of  the  cold  drenching  nights,  and  shuddered 
when  I  looked  at  that  only  little  one  on  whom 
rough  winds  had  never  been  allowed  to  blow, 
the  idol  of  her  parents'  hearts,  so  fair  and  deli- 
cate, who  must  now  venture  out  in  a  frail  boat 
on  the  wide  stormy  sea.  I  uttered  a  wild 
prayer  to  God  for  her,  full  of  sobs  and  anguish, 
with  tears  that  don't  come  often  in  a  lifetime, 
and  then  there  followed  a  dead  calm,  in  which  I 
saw  every  minute  detail  of  the  scene  about  me. 
There  had  been  no  thought  of  removing  the 
breakfast,  and  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship, 
which  was  every  moment  becoming  worse, 
everything  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  was  dash- 
ing about  in  all  directions.  Boxes,  water-jugs, 
plates,  dishes,  chairs,  glasses,  were  pitching  from 
one  end  of  the  saloon  to  the  other.  Children 
screaming,  sailors  shouting  and  cursing,  and 
lend  above  all  there  was  the  creaking  of  timbers, 
and  the  suUen  sound  of  water  fast  gaining  upon 
us  jh  the  hold  of  the  ship,  which  groaned  and 
laboured  like  a  living  thing  in  agony. 

Poor  Mrs.  F was  in  a  terriole  strait  at  this 

moment.  Her  little  boy  was  discovered  helping 
himself  out  of  the  mec&cine-chest,  particularly 
busy  with  the  contents  of  a  broken  calomel 
bottle.    How  pale  she  looked  with  her  poor 
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little  babj  in  her  arms.  If  I  reniember  aright, 
we  made  the  boy  drink  some  lamp  oil  as  an 
emetic.  At  any  rate,  he  snrrived  the  calomel. 
And  now  the  nist  mate,  upon  whose  decision 
and  firmness  much  depended,  liaving  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  had  drunk  deeply  of  whisky. 
He  was  intoxicated,  and  so,  too,  were  many  of 
the  sailors,  who  had  followed  his  example.  What 
was  to  become  of  us  with  a  fast  sinking  ship 
and  a  parcel  of  drunken  men  for  oar  protectors  ? 
The  captain  had  been  busily  employed  in  order- 
in^:  out  food  and  water  to  supply  the  boats, 
collecting  his  ship's  papers,  examming  his  charts, 
&c.  The  lowering  of  the  boats  he  had  entrusted 
to  his  officers.  (M  hearing  of  the  drunkenness 
on  deek,  his  first  thought  was  to  get  the  women 
and  children  off  at  once,  for  should  the  sailors 
seize  the  boats,  what  would  become  of  ua  ?  Two 
boats  had  already  been  amaslted  whilst  lowering 
them  into  the  sea,  and  there  were  only  two  re- 
maining. Forfy-seven  people  to  cram  into  two 
frail  t3oats,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  land. 
Delicately-nurtured  women^  helpless  children, 
drunken  and  desperate  men. 

The  captain  and  the  second  officer  (a  Scotch- 
man from  Greenock)  behaved  admirably  at  this 
time.  By  the  hdp  of  the  most  sober  of  the 
sailors,  the  captain's  own  boat  was  lowered; 
some  small  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets,  a  cask 
of  water,  sacks  of  biaonit,  and  nautical  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  captain's  use  were  first 
put  in ;  then  we  were  let  down  bjr  ropes.  It 
seems  marvellous,  when  I  think  of  it  now,  that 
in  our  descent  we  were  not  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  ship's  side.  We  had  to  wait  for 
each  descent  a  favourable  moment  whilst  she 
was  leaning  over.  Then  the  word  of  command 
was  given,  and  we  were  slung  down  like  sheep. 
My  heart  stood  still  whilst  my  little  one  was 
goin^  down,  and  then  I  followed.  It  was  a 
terrible  si^^ht  for  a  woman  to  see  that  poor 
creature  whose  baby  was  born  the  night  before, 
looking  like  a  corpse  in  a  long  dressing-gown  of 
white  flannel,  with  the  poor  little  atom  of 
mortality  tightly  clasped  in  her  arms.  I  thought 
she  would  aie  before  the  day  was  over. 

At  last  we  were  all  in  the  boat ;  four  women, 
five  children,  the  second  mate,  and  sixteen  sailors. 
The  captain  stayed  on  the  ship,  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  drunken  creatures  who  could 
not  take  care  of  themselves,  and  then  he  joined 
us.  How  small  our  boat  looked  by  tlie  side  of 
that  large  ship !  And  we  had  to  get  quickly 
out  of  her  reach,  for  she  was  rolling  so  heavily 
that  the  waters  near  her  boiled  up  like  a  mael- 
strom. 

The  chief  officer,  three  passengers,  and  the 
remaining  sailors,  were  still  on  board  the  David 
Brown  when  we  left  her.  I  suppose  they  were 
soon  in  their  boat,  for  they  overtook  us  some 
hours  after. 

It  was  no  light  trial  to  look  at  that  once 
beautiful  ship,  left  to  her  fate  in  the  stormy  sea, 
with  all  my  little  treasures  in  her,  for  the  waters 
to  close  over.  Yet  still  how  little  was  the 
worth  to  me  of  everything  she  contained  in 
comparison  with  my  child.    And  dark  as  the 


future  looked^  yet  she  was  with* me,  so  far  safe 
and  well. 

Away  we  drifted,  a  mere  speck  upon  the 
ocean.  Before  night  there  c^me  a  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain,  that  lasted 
through  the  darkness,  and  by  which  we  were 
drenched  through  and  through.  I  sat  up  for 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  (m  a  narrow 
plank,  with  my  child  in  my  arms,  utterly 
miserable,  cold,  and  hopeless,  soaked  to  the  skin, 
blinded  by  the  salt  spray,  my  face  and  hands 
smarting  intolerably  with  the  unusual  ex- 
posure. When  daylight  came  we  all  looked 
wan  and  lost.  There  was  a  faint  light  in  the 
distance,  which  we  hoped  might  be  a  ship's  light, 
but  it  proved  to  be  on  board  the  other  boat, 
with  its  now  sobered  crew.  'For  three  days 
we  kept  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  the 
third  day  we  parted  companVf  and  saw  them  no 
more. 

During  the  storm  and  eoafosion  the  greater 
part  of  our  biaeuits  had  been  «oaked  with  salt 
water  and  made  useless.  It  was  also  discovered 
that  the  food  eoUected  for  the  captain's  boat 
had  been  thrown  by  mistake  into  the  other, 
therefore  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  put  us  on 
allowance;  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  a 
biscuit  a  day  to  each  person.  Except  the 
biscuit,  there  were  only  a  few  small  tins  of 
preserved  strawberries  and  Indian  com,  and 
these  were  given  to  the  ladies.  How  the  poor 
children  cried  with  hunger  as  the  days  dragged 
on !  Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  tlie 
mothers  to  hear  children  delicately  nurtured 
sobbing  ravenously  for  a  piece  of  bread  or  a 
drink  of  water,  craving  for  it  all  day,  falling 
asleep  whilst  asking  for  it,  awaking  in  the 
night  with  the  same  heartrending  cry,  and  the 
broken-hearted  mothers  utterly  powerless  to 
satisfy  them.  I  felt  desperate,  mad,  at  that 
time.  I  would  have  flung  myself  thankfully 
into  the  waves,  if  by  so  domg  I  could  have 
procured  bread  for  my  child. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  we  were  full 
of  hope  that  we  should  meet  a  ship,  and 
consoled  each  other  by  labouring  to  make  light 
of  our  difficulties.  Yet  had  it  not  been  that  we 
were  shipwrecked  in  warm  latitudes,  we  could 
not  have  saved  our  lives. 

The  boat  leaked  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
sailors  by  turns  baled  the  water  out  in  little 
cans.  Thus  we  were  continually  lying  or  sitting 
in  salt  water.  The  part  of  the  faloat  set  apart 
for  the  women  and  ciiildren  was  amidships,  and 
about  seven  feet  square.  There  we  always  re- 
mained huddled  together  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
when  we  had  to  leave  our  phices,  and  in  the 
daytime  stow  ourselves  anywhere  to  give  the 
men  room  for  their  rowing. 

Exposed  to  the  ^larc  of  a  tropical  sun  for 
hours  toother,  nearly  mad  with  tmrst,  bearing 
my  child  m  my  weak  arms,  for  she  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  stand,  there  was  a  feeling  of  burn- 
ing, sickening  heat  on  my  brain,  and  the  horrid 
disgust  for  everybody  and  everything  around  me 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  endure.  I  never 
shed  any  tears.    Often  I  would  sit  for  hours 
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without  any  thought  at  all,  Tacautly  gazing  on 
the  ocean. 
We  had  three  days  of  dtad  oalm.    The  sun 

glared  down  upon  us  pitilessly,  and  I  thought 
ow  pleasant  it  would  be  to  throw  myself  into  the 
sea,  and  sink  calmly  to  death  beneath  its  waves. 
I  lost  all  wish  to  live — ^for  life  seemed  horrible. 
I  cannot  describe  the  days  as  they  passed,  sepa- 
rately one  by  one.  When  I  look  upon  them 
they  all  seem  to  hare  been  one  misery.  I  re- 
member that  on  the  third  day  out  poor  Kitty's 
baby  died — indeed,  it  bad  been  dyin^  from  the 
first.  It  never  bad  a  chance  of  living,  for  it 
had  no  fit  attention  and  no  sustenance.  The 
poor  mother  cried  bitterly  when  at  last  it  became 
cold  on  ber  bosom,  but  its  death  was  a  merciful 
release.  Wrapped  in  a  shawl  of  bright  colours, 
it  was  thrown  overboard,  but  was  so  light  that 
it  could  not  sink,  and  floated  for  hours  on  a  sea 
80  calm  in  the  hot  sun  that  scarce  a  ripple  could 
be  seen.  At  last  it  disappeared  suddenly,  the  prey 
of  some  hungry  shark,  and  when  afterwards  tke 
horrid  monsters  crowded  round  our  boat  they 
added  to  our  misery.  Hitherto  the  children  had 
been  plunged  into  the  sea  every  morning  to  pre- 
serve them  in  health,  but  we  dared  not  continue 
this  practice  with  those  horrid  creatures  on  our 
lee.  Every  evening,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
a  sailor  was  sent  to  the  ton  of  the  mast  to  look 
oat.  But  every  evening  he  reported  no  vessel 
in  sight,  and  again  and  again  the  sun  set  on  us 
without  hope.  Then  we  had  nights  of  drench- 
ing pitiless  rain,  for  we  were  now  in  the  region 
where  squalls  come  up  with  great  fury.  The 
sky  suddenly  becomes  dark,  and  a  qnick  sharp 
wind  arises,  herald  of  a  rain*storm.  When 
travelling  bv  the  steamers  in  these  latitudes  the 
captam  calls  out,  ''There's  a  squall  coming; 
ladies  better  go  below,"  upon  which  there  is  a 
great  rushing  and  collecting  of  books  and  shawls, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  decks  are  deserted, 
while  the  passengers,  peeping  out  of  the  windows, 
rather  enjoy  the  little  excitement.  Very  diflPerent 
was  our  case,  for  we  couhl  only  watch  the  storm 
gathering  in  the  distance,  and  know  that  we  had 
to  lie  there  to  be  drenched  through,  and  to  dry 
again  under  the  blazing  sun,  half  a  dozen  times 
in  a  day,  and  at  night  to  have  the  same  trouble, 
only  aggravated  by  the  darkness. 

lE'rom  this  cause,  and  the  incessant  contact 
with  salt  water,  which  continually  leaked  into 
the  boat,  the  delicate  akin  of  the  women  and 
children  became  frightfully  irritated,  and  in  the 
total  absence  of  fresh  water  this  irritation  pro- 
duced sores.  Ah  me !  What  a  horrid  thing  it 
was  to  be  literally  surrounded  by  water,  soaked 
through  with  it,  our  eyes  aching  with  the  sight 
of  it,  and  yet  longing  with  unutterable  agony 
for  a  draught  of  it  to  quench  our  burning  thirst, 
or  to  wash  our  smarting  blistering  skin. 

One  night  when  it  was  raining  heavily  I  tried 
the  experiment  of  lying  down  with  my  mouth 
open  to  catch  a  few  stray  drops,  but*  a  huge 
wave  came  dashing  along  and  Durst  full  upon 
us,  pouring  down  my  throat  and  almost  choking 
me.  It  was  cruelly  salt  and  nauseous. 
I  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  from  pure  ex- 


haustion, only  to  wake  with  a  shuddering  start 
at  feeling  8omethin|;  on  my  face.  I  would  put 
up  my  hands  in  a  fright  and  find  my  face  covered 
with  the  dirty  wet  feet  of  a  sleeping  sailor. 
Then  I  would  push  them  away  with  my  small 
amount  of  strength,  but  that  made  no  impres- 
sion. Then  I  would  say,  "  Oh,  please  take  your 
feet  away,"  and  a  heavy  snore  or  a  ourse  would 
be  the  onlv  answer.  The  frightful  amount  of 
cursing  ana-swearing  common  among  the  sailors 
at  a  time  when  every  day  seemed  likely  to  be 
onr  last,  filled  me  with  horror  and  amazement. 

I  most  not  foi^t  one  incident,  trifling  in  it- 
self, but  which  might  have  caused  the  death  of 
one  of  the  sailors.  On  the  day  of  the  wreck  I 
had  caused  two  or  three  bottles  of  ale  and  one 
of  daret  to  be  put  in  the  boat,  thinking  it  might 
be  of  great  use  to  us.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
night  out,  when  we  were  shivering  helplessly 
after  a  drenching  shower  of  rain,  vre  thought 
that  a  bottle  of  ale  should  be  opened  for  the 
women  and  children,  but  not  a  bottle  of  any 
sort  was  to  be  found.  The  race  of  the  captain 
was  awful.  "  Who  amongst  tlie  sailors,"  cried 
he,  *<  could  be  so  base,  so  cruel,  as  to  drink  the 
ale  belonging  to  one  of  the  ladies,  and  put  on 
board  expressly  for  the  suffering  women  P"  For 
some  time  the  thief  oould  not  1^  discovered,  but 
at  last  one  of  the  men  told  who  was  the  delin- 
Quent,  and  then  the  captain,  in  his  wrath,  said 
that  the  man  who  oould  be  guilty  of  such  mean- 
ness at  such  a  time  was  worthy  of  death,  and 
should  be  thrown  overboard.  And  the  decree 
would  certainly  have  been  executed,  had  not  Mrs. 
F— —  and  myself  implored  the  captain  to  spare 
the  man's  life.  After  many  prayers  on  our  part 
he  consented.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  man 
was  grateful  or  not;  certainlj^  he  never  said 
that  he  was.  I  mention  this  incident  to  show 
how  men  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  at 
a  time  of  great  and  common  peril. 

Every  day  now  increased  our  suffering;  the 
hunger  of  the  children  was  frightful,  and  when 
the  water  was  served  out  they  would  fight  for 
it  with  their  little  hands,  and  often  upset  it 
entirely  in  their  eager  haste  to  possess  it.  As 
the  days  dragged  along,  the  men  looked  almost 
wolfish  in  their  hunger  and  desperation.  And 
they  were  hard  woriced,  too,  for  they  had  to 
row  night  and  day  alternately.  Some  of  their 
faces  entirely  lost  their  natural  expression,  be- 
coming wild  with  hunger  and  thirst.  And  then 
a  fearful  talk  arose  among  some  of  the  crew, 
that  they  might  eat  the  children.  But  the 
captain  was  warned  of  their  plot,  and  there  were 
brave  men  among  the  sailors  who  had  pity  for  us. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  tentn  day  that 
this  frightful  thought  came  into  the  heads  of 
three  or  four  desperate  men,  and  the  captain 
and  a  few  trustworthy  companions  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  slay  the  would-be  murderers  that 
very  night  in  their  sleep.  The  last  and  fatal 
hour  of  our  great  agony  seemed  to  be  come;  but 
there  was  pity  in  Heaven.  The  evening  before, 
when  the  sun  set  in  glorious  tropical  splendour, 
I  kissed  my  child  in  despair,  because  another 
day  had  gone  and  had  brought  no  relief,  when 
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she  said,  "  Mamma,  I  wiE  pray  to  God."  The 
little  one  was  only  four  years  old,  a  blue-eyed, 
golden-haiied  creature,  with  a  wondrously  fair 
complexion  and  innocent  face,  and  the  contrast 
of  tiiis  pretty  thing  kneeling  in  the  desolate  boat 
with  the  wild,  haggard-looking  men  and  women 
who  surrounded  her,  was  almost  startling.  Her 
prayer  was  very  simple ;  with  claspea  hands 
and  trustful  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she  said : 
"Please  God  send  a  ship."  That  was  all.  The  hot 
tears  gushed  to  my  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  that 
boat,  and  I  took  her  in  my  almost  powerless 
arms,  and  we  both  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  some  one  called  out,  "A  sail,  a 
sail."  Wonderful  sound !  how  we  stjirted, 
almost  upsetting  the  boat  in  our  eagerness  to 
see  where  it  was  and  what  it  was. 

The  next  question  was  how  could  we  make 
her  see  us  ?  We  could  see  her,  it  is  true,  a 
faint  speck  on  the  horizon,  but  we  were  so  small, 
such  a  pitiful  little  boat,  and  had  no  flags,  no 
signals  of  distress.  What  if  she  were  to  pass 
us !  Frightful  thought — ^to  be  so  near  help  and 
yet  not  to  reach  it.  We  hoisted  a  white  towel, 
and  shouted,  and  tried  every  means  in  our 
power  to  attract  attention.  On  she  came,  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  we  could  make  out  that  she 
was  a  barque.  The  captain  could  even  dis- 
tinguish that  she  carried  the  Hamburg  flag. 
Why  she  had  her  flag  hoisted,  if  she  did  not  see 
us,  1  cannot  say.  Never  mind  who  or  what  she 
was.    She  passed  along  and  left  us. 

Then  curses  loud  and  d«ep  came  from  the 
sailors'  lips.  Then  the  women  looked  into  each 
other's  faces,  and  the  children  cried,  and  the 
wolfish  eyes  of  the  would-be  cannibals  were 
fixed  upon  us,  and  I  sat  still  for  hours  without 
a  word. 

Forsaken  apparently  by  God  and  man,  I  was 
trying,  with  the  stupor  of  despair,  and  (I  think) 
coming  delirium,  to  meet  my  fate ;  and  some 
songs  that  I  used  to  sing  in  San  Francisco 
came  into  my  head.  The  notes  would  not  come 
right,  and  I  wondered  whether  such  a  note  was 
G  sharp,  or  A  flat,  and  the  sea  looked  red  and 
full  of  specks. 

It  was  a  burning  hot  day,  and  I  was  half 
asleep  about  three  p.m.,  when  a^ain  was  heard 
the  cry  of  "  A  sail,  a  sail."  This  time  I  made 
a  ver^  feeble  attempt  to  look  about  me,  but  the 
captam  and  his  crew  were  all  alert,  and  a  vessel 
surely  Vas  in  sight. 

On  she  came,  looking  so  large  to  our  forlorn 
eyes.  Again  our  towel  was  uoisted.  Would 
she  pass  us  ? 

"Let  the  women  and  children  lie  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,"  roared  the  captain ;  "  if 


she  sees  so  many  people,  she  will  pass  us  like 
that  cursed  thing  this  morning." 

Down  we  went  breathless. 

Nearer  and  nearer  she  came,  faster  rowed  our 
hungrv  sailors,  when  there  rose  a  wild  shout, 
"  She  has  stopped !"  and  surely  there  she  was  at 
rest  in  the  waters,  waiting  to  see  what  manner 
of  beings  we  were.  "  Row  faster,  my  men,  and 
keep  down  the  women  and  children."  Ah! 
did  he  think  that  the  sight  of  us  poor  women 
would  frighten  away  that  ship  ?  And  then 
the  "sweet  voice  of  my  little  one  said,  "Oh, 
mamma,  Grod  has  heard  my  prayer,  he  has  sent 
a  ship  to  save  us." 

Ob,  what  a  lovely  afternoon  that  was  when 
we  were  saved — such  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  such 
blue  skies,  such  a  glistening,  glowing  sea,  as 
if  even  the  treacherous  ocean  were  rejoicing 
with  us.  At  length  we  were  close  alongside  of 
the  ship,  and  saw  crowds  of  human  beings 
clustering  about  to  look  at  us — dark,  swarthy 
faces,  for  they  were  all  Spaniards,  but  full  of 
pity,  wonderment,  and  horror.  They  took  us  all 
in  one  by  one,  and  when  they  saw  the  women 
and  little  children  they  wept.  They  could  not 
speak  our  language,  and  looked  upon  us  with 
bewilderment,  out  when  I  (who  fortunately  could 
speak  Spanish),  kneeling  down  on  deck,  said 
(jracias  a  Dios  (thank  God),  their  tongues  were 
loosened,  and  there  was  a  flood  of  questions  and 
crowding  round  us,  with  weeping  and  laughing 
and  shaking  of  hands.  How  good  were  those 
kind-hearted  men!  How  I  thank  them  all, 
every  one,  now  as  I  write,  from  the  worthy 
captain  down  to  the  lowest  of  his  crew.  And 
they  brought  us  bread  and  wine  and  water — 
precious  water,  how  good  it  was ! 

Saved  at  last,  when  we  could  have  endured 
no  more.  Let  it  at  least  be  permitted  to  a 
mother  to  believe  that  the  prayer  of  her  little 
one  had  risen  to  the  Mercy  ^at. 
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Book  the  First:   Childhood. 

CHAPTER  XIV.     AiT  GAMRIDGE's. 

It  was  very  late,  or  rather  very  early,  and 
Gamridge's  was  in  fnll  conclave.  There  was 
Jaughing,  and  there  was  swearing;  bets  were 
laid,  and  taken,  and  booked;  stories  were  told; 
and  jokes  were  created;  and  scandals  were,  not 
covertly  buzzed,  but  openly  roared  about.  There 
was  much  sincerity  at  Gamridge's,  towards  two 
in  the  morning.  A  few  of  the  dandies  were 
drunk,  and  their  candour  was,  consequently, 
comprehensible;  but  others,  older  and  more 
seasoned  vessels,  were  quite  as  sincere,  being 
simply  cynical.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  wear 
their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  the  majority  of 
the  possible  wearers  not  being  troubled  with 
centres  of  vitality ;  but  they  wore,  instead,  an 
impudent  glorying  in  unholy  lives,  an  insolent 
contempt  for  all  that  was  good  or  pure — or 
stupid— which  was  the  Gamridgean  synonyme 
for  goodness  and  purity  ;  a  bold,  defiant,  almost 
chivalrous,  and  completely  diabolical  pride- 
pride  of  burth,  pride  of  rank,  pride  of  person, 
pride  of  dress,  pride  of  intellect  (there  were 
some  fools  there,  certainly,  and  they  were  proud 
of  their  folly,  and  plumed  themselves  upon 
their  drawl  or  their  lisp),  pride,  in  fine,  of  the 
power  of  doing  evil,  and  of  impunity  in  wrong- 
doing. When  a  very  vicious  man  has  very  good 
health,  he  becomes,  indeed,  the  roaring  lion, 
raging  up  and  down,  and  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  It  is  only  when  his  constitution  is  im- 
paired, and  his  limbs  grow  shaky,  that  he  begins 
to  crawl  in  the  dust,  Uke  a  serpent/ and  wind  his 
body  round  trees,  and  whisper  counsels  full  of 
perdition  to  the  silly. 

So,  most  present  spoke  their  minds  at  Gam 
ridge's.  There  was  no  concealment.  Every- 
body was  as  bad  as  his  neighbour.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  no  need  for 
concealment.  In  the  daytime,  at  the  clubs,  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  parks,  at  the  theatres,  you  saw 
the  beautiful  Gobelins  tapestry,  marvellous  in 
the  minute  finish  of  its  work,  suffused  with 
glowing  yet  tender  tints.  But  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  Gamridge's,  the  tapestry  was 
turned  up  and  pinned  against  the  wall.  You 
saw  the  reverse  of  the  picture— you  saw  what 


was  behind  the  exquisite  work  and  the  glowing 
tints.  A  lamentable  arras,  indeed :  full  of  knots, 
and  loops,  and  cobbles,  and  dams,  and  frayed 
ends  of  dirty  worsted  protruding  from  a  coarse 
canvas  ground. 

A  roar  of  acclaim  broke  forth  as  Blunt  entered 
the  room.  He  was  a  great  favourite  among  the 
dandies.  The  famous  marquis  of  those  days 
thrust  forward  his  shoulder-of-muttton  palm  and 
squeezed  Blunt's  delicate  hand.  Francis  Blunt, 
Esquire,  was,  perhaps,  the  only  frequenter  of 
Gamridge's  who  kept  his  mask  on  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  dandies  crowded  round  him,  for  he  had 
a  renown  for  saying  things  which,  if  not  brilliantly 
clever,  were  at  least  spiteful,  and  consequently 
amusing.  But  Mr.  Blunt  was,  this  morning,  in 
no  mood  for  venting  epigrams  or  retailing 
scandalous  anecdotes.  He  could  ill  conce^d  his 
preoccupation. 

"  Is  Debonnair  here  P"  he  asked. 

"  Been  here  these  two  hours,"  answered  the 
colleague  he  addressed,  Captain  Langhome,  of 
the  Guards.  "Been  drinkmg  oceans  of  soda- 
and-B.,  and  getting  v  ery  spooney.  Mounthawk- 
ington  says  he's  in  love.    I  say  it's  lush." 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth  the 
aristocracy  were  not  ashamed  to  use  habitually 
the  language  of  costermongers.  In  these  days, 
the  writer  believes,  the  superior  orders  never 
soil  their  lips  with  slang  terms. 

"Will  he  play?"  Blunt  whispered  to  the 
Guardsman. 

"  Whom  d'ye  mean  ?    Mounthawkington  ?" 

"He  play?  A  hurdy-gurdy,  perhaps.  I  don't 
mean  him.  He's  not  worth  playing  beggar-my- 
neighbour  with ;  for  my  neighbour,  Mounthawk- 
ington, is  beggared  ahrcady.  I  mean  Debonnair." 

"  I  tell  you  he's  spooney.  He'd  do  anything 
you  told  him  to  do.  He  is  the  soft  and  verdant 
spinach,  and  sighs  for  the  due  accompaniment 
of  gammon.  If  you  stretched  a  tight  rope  across 
the  room  he'd  dance  upon  it  like  Madame  Saqui 
—till  he  tumbled  off  tipsy.  He's  game  to  play 
anything,  from  blind  hookey  up  to  chicken  hazard. 
He's  very  spooney,  and  decidedly  sprung." 

"Will  you  see  that  he  doesn't  dnnk  too 
much?  Keep  him  off  champagne.  It'll  drive 
him  mad.  Keep  him  on  his  soda-and-B.  That 
won't  do  him  any  harm." 

"Do  you  want  him,  then,  that  you're  so  very 
anxious  about  his  precious  health?" 
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"My  dear  fellow,  I  want  Lim  between  this 
and  five  in  the  morning,  for  as  much  as  ready 
money  and  LO.XJ.s  payable  within  four-and 
twen^  honors^  will  gi»e  me.** 

The  Guardsman  whistled.  "  YouVe  been  tit 
rather  hard.  Blunt,  lately,"  he  remained,  "and 
you  want  your  innings,  I  suppose?  Well, 
Debonnair  is  as  good  as  anotiier,  I  suppose. 
Only  don't  knock  him  down  as  though  you  were 
pitching  at  the  pins  in  a  skittle  alley.  Let  him 
down  softly,  poor  lad.  Let  him  fall  on  a  feather 
bed."  ^ 

"  Have  you  so  much  sympathy  for  him  ?" 

"  Well,  he's  only  a  boy,  you  know.  It's  a  pity 
to  knock  him  down  all  at  once,  because — because, 
you  know,  he's  young,  and  there's  a  good  deal 
more  plucking  about  him— and  if  you  skin  him 
alive  all  at  once,  he  might  get  sick  of  the  thing, 
and  turn  steady." 

"  I  see.  WeD,  you  shall  have  him  when  I've 
done  with  him.  There'll  be  plenty  of  pickings 
left,  J'll  promise  you." 

Do  yon  want  any  fellow 


Lord  Henry  Debonnair 


Deuce  doubt  you. 
to-night  in  with  you  ?" 

"Thanks,  not  one. 
and  self;  that's  all." 

"  And  old  Nick  as  donbk  dummy.  Well,  I've 
no  wish  to  spoil  sport.  Good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite,  and  luck  on  both,  and  a  pot  full  of 
ready  on  all  three.  What  do  you  go  in  for  ?  The 
bonesP" 

"  No ;  not  for  serions  business.  We  must,  for 
form's  sake,  have  an  hour  at  Crockey*8,  but  the 
real  kSsit  must  come  off  at  the  count's.  I  want 
him  at  King  John,  in  a  side-room,  while  the  rest 
of  you  fellows  are  deep  at  hazard.  Debonnair, 
how  are  you,  old  fellow  P" 

All  this,  save  the  concluding  salutation,  had 
been  uttered  in  the  discreetest  whisper;  but, 
"  Debonnair,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?"  was  voiced 
in  the  bland  and  cheery  tone  of  which  Francis 
Blunt,  Esquire,  was  an  admirable  master. 

"The  Griffin  means  mischirf  to-njght,"  Mr. 
Langhome,  of  the  Guards,  cursorily  remarked  a 
few  moments  afterwards  to  Lord  Ckude  Moiant- 
hawkington. 

"Oh!  confound  him,"  replied  the  dandy 
addressed,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  a  poor 
nobleman,  and  had  been  ruined  too  early:  "he 
always  does  mean  mischief  after  midnight.  He 
has  had  me  many  a  time,  and  for  many  a  thou- 
sand. How  in  the  world  does  he  manage  it?  He 
plays  on  the  square,  I  s'pose?" 

"  On  the  squarest  of  squares.  A  perfect  cube. 
He's  the  soul  of  honour,  my  dear  fellow.  I'm 
peckish,  and  want  some  oysters  and  stout." 
And  Mr.  Langhome,  of  the  Guards,  passed  on. 

"  Debonnair,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ?" 

Lord  Henry  Debonnair  liked  to  be  called  "old 
fellow."  He  was  very  young.  He  was  a  boy.  He 
had  a  fair  round  smooth  face,  quite  innocent 
and  blooming.  Hi«  russet  hair  curled  about  an 
unfurrowed  brow.    His  blue  eyes  were  cloudless. 


If  the  inclinations  of  his  secret  soul  had  been 
laid  bare,  the  discovery  that  he  was  still  fond  of 
lollipops,  and  never  passed  an  apple-stall  with- 
out longing  to  pilfer  a  couple  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
fruit  of  the  dozing  Lrishwoman  to  whom  they 
bekmged,  might  have  been  made.  He  smoked, 
and  the  act  of  fumigation  made  him  very  sick ; 
but  he  continiied  to  smok^  almost  without  inter- 
mission, because  the  other  fellows  did  it,  and  it 
was  the  thing. 

It  was  likewise  the  thing,  in  those  days,  to 
drink ;  so  Lord  Henry  Debonnair  drank-^ham- 
pagne.  Moselle,  Tokay,  soda- and -B.,  and  not 
uufrequently  the  fortifying  but  stupifymg  dog's- 
nose  with  the  friendly  cabman,  or  tiie  enlivening 
but  poisonous  Geneva  with  the  convivial  gla^ 
diator,  or  affable  hanger-on  of  the  pilze-ring. 
It  was  the  thing  in  the  xeign  of  King  William 
the  Fourth,  to  associate  with  cabmen  and  pu- 
gilists. As  Lord  Henry's  little  head  was  very 
weak,  intoxication^  in  its  most  demonstrative 
form,  was  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  with 
him;  and  he  had  been  at  least  hsdf  a  dozen 
times  locked  np  in  various  metropolitan  station- 
houses,  and  the  next  morning  fined  five  shillings. 
It  was  the  thing  to  be  locked  up  at  night,  and 
banter  the  police  magistrate  in  the  moniing. 

He  had  always— from  reason's  first  dawn  at 
least  —  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
settling,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  two  and  tno 
made  four.  But  he  kept  a  voluminous  betting- 
book,  and  backed  the  favourite,  or  laid  against 
the  field,  for  all  sorts  of  events,  double  and  single, 
to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
yearly.  He  betted  as  he  gambled,  as  he  drank, 
as  he  did  worse,  as  he  went  to  prize-fights  and 
cock-fights  and  ratting  matches,  as  he  drove  a 
four-in-hand  (he  who  was  hardly  out  of  a  go- 
cart),  as  he  kept  race-horses  and  bulldogs: 
not  because  he  cared  much  about  those  amuse- 
ments, or  those  luxuries — ^for  next  to  lollipops 
his  most  pronounced  taste  was  for  boiled  mut- 
ton and  turnips,  suet-pudding,  and  ginger-beer 
—but  because  it  was  the  "thing"  among  the 
"  set"  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  very  lazy, 
very  thoughtless,  and  very  profligate,  because  it 
was  the  thing  to  be  so,  and  he  had  never  done, 
and  never  intended,  any  harm  to  any  living 
creature.  Lord  Henry  Debonnair  belonged  to  a 
class  common  enough  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth,  but  whose  type  in  the  rejgn  of 
Queen  Victoria  ia  extinct.' 

Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  had  twisted  this 
young  nobleman  round  his  finger.  He  had 
passed  a  silken  string  through  his  nose,  and 
led  him  by  it,  with  peifect  ease  and  comfort  to 
both  parties.  He  was  far  too  clever  to  toady  the 
young  lord.  He  patronised  him.  Lord  Henry 
looked  up  to  him,  with  implicit  trust  and  c(m- 
fidence,  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He 
recognised  cdi  the  attraction  of  Griffin  Blunt's 
brilliant  depravity.  He  felt,  in  his  boyish  mind, 
proud  to  know  so  experienced  a  profligate^  so 


His  pretty  lips   seemed   quite  untainted  by  cultivatwi  a  master  of  nefarious  arts.    It  was 
contact  with  pollution.    How  should  they  be  ?  I  the  respect  a.  youngster  at  school  pays  to  an 
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oldster.  Blunt  was  too  wary  to  borrow  ready 
money  of  his  prot^gd.  It  was  not  the  thing 
to  be  hi  need  of  a  1^-ponnd  note.  But  Blunt 
obtained  the  noble  nomeof  Debonnair  as  acceptor, 
as  endorser,  or  as  drawer,  to  innumerable  bills  of 
exchange  at  all  kinds  of  dates.  His  lordship  was 
never  troubled  to  part  with  ready  cash  whoi  the 
bills  came  due.  Qe  bad  only  to  sign  his  noble 
name  once  more,  and  so,  the  interest  was  paid, 
the  bills  were  renewed,  and  Francis  Blunt, 
£squire,  was  flush  of  cash,  and  would  be  able 
even  to  give  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  a  trifle  on 
account  of  hb  wages.  Oh,  the  wonderful  power 
of  paper-money,  and  how  wide-spreading  are  the 
wings  of  Icarus  imtil  the  wax  melts  off.  Then 
he  comes  down  plump ;  as  Law  did ;  as  Tuigot 
did ;  as  the  latest  edition  of  Chew  Chase  will 
do. 

Prank  Blunt  drew  his  arm  through  that  of 
Lo]:d  Henry,  and  soothed,  and  flattered,  and  told 
gay  stories  to  the  noble  boy  he  meant  to  cheat 
before  suniise,  and  whose  brains  he  would  have 
been,  under  any  circumstances,  glad  enough  to 
blow  out :  believing,  as  he  did,  that  Debonnair 
admired  his  wife  too  much.  Poor  boy !  Has  there 
not  been  seen,  ere  now,  a  little  spaniei  puppy 
dog  frisking  about  in  the  den  of  a  Bengal  tigress  F 
Blunt  allowed  no  trace  either  of  his  design  or 
of  his  resentment  to  show  itself.  He  was  a 
diplomatic  viHain,  not  a  melodramatic  one. 
Plunder  your  enemy  first,  and  murder  him  after- 
wards, if  there  be  occasion  for  it:  so  ran  the 
cautious  current  of  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire's, 
reasoning. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  he  was  destined,  that 
night  or  morning,  neither  to  rob  nor  to  kill  Lord 
Henry  Debonnair.  For,  just  as  the  boy  and  he 
had  quitted  Gamridge's  hospitable  roof,  and  were 
mounting  the  former's  cabriolet,  en  route  for 
Crockey's,  two  men  of  mildewed,  slightly  greasy, 
decidedly  shabby,  and  unmistakably  Jewish,  mien, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  lamplight,  one 
on  either  side  of  tiie  aforesaid  cabriolet.  A 
third  man,  who  was  older,  and  shabbier,  and 
greasier,  and  more  mildewed,  but  not  Jewish, 
appeared,  with  pantomimic .  suddenness,  at  tiie 
kirse's  bead. 

"Good  Heavens,  Blunt,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  P"  cried  Lord  Henry. 

"It  only  means,"  replied  the  dandy,  with 
well-assumed  coolness,  but  with  a  very  pale  face, 
''  that  I  am  taken  in  execution— arrested,  as  it  is 
called— for  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  that,  instead  of  goii^  in  your  cab  to  Crock- 
ford's,  I  must  take  a  hackney-ooach,  with  these 
respected  gentlemen,  to  ChaDoery4ane. 

CHAPTEB  XV.     GETTING  UP. 

The  morning  broke  very  sadly  and  drearily  to 
the  little  child,  left,  quite  alone,  at  Bhododeodron 
House.  The  servant-maid,  with  whom  she  had 
been  put  to  sleep,  had  risen  at  six  o'clock,  for 
her  work  was  of  the  hardest,  and  her  pabulum 
,   of  rest  infinitesimaL    So,  when,  about  half  an 


hour  afterwards,  the  bold  sun  came  hammenng 
through  Lily's  ^elids,  preaching,  to  old  and 
young  alike,  that  eternal  sermon  against  Sloth, 
the  girl's  pkoe  beside  her  being  yet  warm,  but 
deserted,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  to  be  taken  as  a  very 
wonderful  event,  if  Lily  began  immediately 
to  cry.  It  does  not  take  much  to  bring  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  a  little  child.  The  infant  weeps 
instead  of  cogitating;  and  the  result  arrived  at 
is  about  as  logical  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other. 
Lily's  dolour  was  as  yet  of  no  very  outrageous 
kind.  It  was  less  a  fractious  roar  than  a  meek 
wail  of  expostulation.  Her  sorrows  dawned  with 
the  day:  the  noontide  of  misery  was  to  come. 
She  had  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  where  die  was, 
and  a  fainter  still  of  how  she  had  come  there. 
Everything  was  strange  to  her.  Her  memory  was 
naturally  short.  Hie  events  of  the  previous  day 
had  been  rapid,  crowded,  and  unusual.  The  up- 
shot was  hopeless  confusion.  So  she  betook 
herself  to  teare.  The  sun,  however,  after  vindi- 
cating his  dignity  and  potency  before  stirring  her 
up  so  rudely,  seemed  to  relent.  He  condescended 
to  console  her.  He  was  a  generous  giant  after 
aU,  and  acknowledged  that  so  tiny  a  lie-a-bed 
might  urge  some  plea  in  abatement  of  his  wrath. 
There  was  time — hard  and  cruel  time  enough — 
for  Lily  to  acquire  habits  of  eariy  rising.  So, 
murmuring  (if  the  Sun  indeed  can  sing)  that 
beautiful  buiden  to  the  old  nurse's  ballad, 

Wessp  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  ray  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  there^s  quite  enough  for  thee, 

he,  too,  began  to  smile  on  Lily,  and  to  show  her 
wondeiful  things.  He  had  a  plenteous  store,  and 
a  rich,  and  a  brave ;  and  the  child  smiled  in  his 
company.  The  sun's  beams  dried  her  eyes.  She 
looked,  and  saw  the  motes  dancing  in  the  golden 
rays ;  the  strip  of  drugget  tesselated  in  a  bright 
pi^tem,  the  knobs  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
gleaming  in  the  shine.  Then,  outside,  some 
creeping  green  phmts,  stirred  by  the  morning 
breeze,  chose,  wi&  a  merry  furtiveness,  to  peep  in 
upon  her  through  the  pajaes ;  and  the  sun  turned 
them  to  all  kinds  of  colours.  Her  mind  was 
yet  as  light  as  a  leaf:  volatile,  and  carried  hither 
and  thitiber  as  the  wind  listed.  She  laughed,  and 
forgot  her  littie  woe,  and  found  herself  playing 
with  the  pillow,  which,  to  h^r,  speedily  became 
animate,  and  a  thing  to  be  fondled,  dandled, 
chidden,  and  apostrophised.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  very' little  girls  to  be  able  to  turn  anything 
into  a  puppet ;  as  it  is  of  very  little  boys  to  make 
anything  into  soldiers.  I  once  knew  the  small 
daughter,  aged  three,  of  a  tinker,  who  nursed,  for 
a  whole  hour,  a  dead  rat  for  a  doll. 

As  nobody  came,  however,  and  the  painful  fact 
of  the  pillow  having  no  legs,  became  apparent, 
and  the  sun  went  in  (to  cast  up  his  yesterday's 
accounts,  may  be),  after  showing,  for  a  moment, 
his  jolly  red  face  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
gloom  came  again  to  overshadow  Lily's  sou). 
The  petty  horizon  was  very  soon  darkened, 
and  the  rain-drops  began  once  more  to  patter./ 
She   felt  very  lonely,   very  friendless,    verj' 
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hungry;  and  thougli  the  sun,  in  his  back 
parlour,  hearing  her  sobbing,  looked  up  from 
his  ledger,  and  opening  a  casement  drove  a 
lively  beam  across  her  bed,  she  was  inconsolable, 
now,  and  wept  with  unassuageable  bitterness. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  dreadful  bell.  It 
must  have  been  made  of  Chinese  gongs,  melted 
down  with  revolutionary  tocsins,  fire-alarums, 
jarring  chimes  from  brick  chapels  in  grim  towns 
of  the  shoddy  country,  peals  firam  jails  and  work- 
houses, bells  from  men-o*-war  where  discipline 
was  rigid,  and  whose  captains  were  Tartars: 
the  whole  hung  in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  furnished 
with  a  clapper  forged  from  Xantippe's  tongue, 
and  finally  cracked  and  flawed  under  the  especial 
auspices  of  Mr.  Denison,  Q.G.  It  was  a  most 
appalling  bell.  It  elected,  first,  to  creak  and 
groan,  and  then  to  emit  a  frightful  rasping 
clangour  that  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  and  made 
your  bosom's  lord  sit  so  uneasily  on  his  throne 
as  to  seem  in  danger  of  tumbling  off.  You 
could  hear  the  duller  sound  of  the  tugging  at  the 
rope,  and  the  thud  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  bell 
against  the  brick  wall  by  the  side  of  which  it  was 
hung,  besides  the  persistent  bang,  bang,  banging 
of  the  clapper  itself.  It  was  a  campanile  of  evil 
omen,  a  sound  of  doom,  a  most  abominable 
bell— the  school-bell  of  Rhododendron  House. 

The  five-and-thirty  boarders  in  Rhododendron 
House  knew  well  enough,  from  long  and  sad 
experience,  what  the  bell  meant.  It  signified 
Get  up!  Get  up  this  minute  1  Get  "up  this 
instant !  Get  up,  you  lazy  little  minxes,  under 
pain  of  ever  so  many  bad  marks,  extra  lessons, 
and  diminished  rations  of  br^Eul-and-butter ! 
So,  sluggishly  or  speedily,  but  still  inevitably, 
the  pupils  proceeded  to  rise,  to  dress,  and  to 
lave  themselves.  All  of  these  processes  were  iU 
done ;  and  at  prayer-time,  few  of  the  five-and- 
thirty  were  more  than  half-dressed,  half-washed, 
or  hsdf-awake.    But  they  were  all  there. 

To  poor  little  Lily  the  bell  represented  only 
so  much  deafening  noise,  mingled  with  some 
vague  and  indefinite  menace  of  she  knew  not 
what.  It  made  her  cry  more  than  aught  else 
that  had  previously  excited  her  emotion;  and  if, 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  or  thereabouts,  the 
horrible  instrument  had  not  surceased  in  its 
uproar,  it  is  not  at  tdl  out  of  the  range  of  proba- 
bUity  that  the  terrified  child  might  have  screamed 
'  herself  into  a  fit. 

"Hoity-toity!"  quoth  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle,  entering  the  room  at  this  juncture, 
"what's  all  this  noise  about  P  No  crying 
allowed  here.  Miss  Eloris.  You  should  have 
been  up  and  dressed  half  an  hour  ago,  little 
one." 

She  was  quite  another  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle  to  the  young  lady  who  had  received 
Lily  the  night  before.  Her  voice  was  shwper, 
her  gait  firmer,  her  manner  more  determined. 
She  seemed  to  forget  that  there  were  any  such 
persons  as  parents,  and  spoke  only  to  pupils. 
Cake  and  wine  existed  no  more  in  her  allure ; 
she  was  suggestive  only  of  bread  and  scrape  and 


sky-blue.  The  holidays  were  a  million  miles, 
and  ten  centuries,  away.  She  was  not  cruel, 
only  cross;  not  severe,  only  strict.  She  was 
still  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  her 
young  charges;  but  she  was,  above  all,  their 
governess. 

Miss  Barbara  had  at  first  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  herself  to  the  gross  infraction  of 
scholastic  discipline  committed  by  a  young  lady- 
boarder,  who  had  not  only  neglected  to  leave 
her  couch  at  the  first  sound  of  the  "  getting-up 
bell,"  and  apparel  herself  in  her  every-day 
garments,  but  was  also  so  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
the  toilette  as  to  be  behindhand  in  reaching  the 
(Ungy  corridor,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
lavatory,  where  the  five-and-thirty  matutinally 
fought  for  the  possession  of  two  jack-towels  and 
three  squares  of  yellow  soap.  Miss  Eloris  was 
not  even  competent  to  hook-and-eye  another 
young  lady's  frock,  or  entreat  her,  in  return,  to 
tie  her  pinafore.  What  was  to  be  done  witn  a 
pupil  who  could  not  even  part  her  hair,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  comb 
bag?  But,  by  degrees,  it  dawned  on  Miss 
Barbara  that  Lily  Floris  was  a  very  little,  little 
child— a  mere  baby,  in  fact— and  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  break  her  into  the  manage 
pursued  at  the  Stockwell  academy  of  female 
equitation.  Even  the  education  of  Adelaide  and 
Theodora,  those  paragons  of  judicious  tnuning, 
must  have  had  a  beguming.  Next,  it  occurred 
to  Miss  Barbara  that  the  Uttle  one  represented 
so  much  good  money,  akeady  paid  in  her  behalf, 
and  that  she  might  be  made  to  represent  much 
more,  equally  good.  Accordingly,  bowing  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  she  shrugged  the  shoul- 
ders of  her  mind,  and  concluded  that  the  affair, 
although  dreadfully  irregular,  must  be  made  the 
best  of;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  sage  resolve, 
she  condescended  to  order  up  Miss  Eloris's  trunk, 
and  to  array  the  new  inmate  in  the  garments 
provided  for  her.  Nay,  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  take  soap  and  towel  in  hand,  aud  to  frictionise 
and  slouch,  in  alternate  douches  and  dry  rubs^ 
the  face  and  hands  of  her  prot^gte. 

Lily  felt  more  alone  than  ever.  She  missed 
the  warm  bath,  the  soft  sponge,  the  soothing 
words  and  merry  tales,  with  which  her  old  nurse 
used  to  make  the  ordeal  of  the  tub  tolerable. 
Now,  the  tub  was  replaced  by  the  servant-girl's 
wash-hand  basin,  a  fictile  bowl  of  many  cracks, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  pie-dish.  She  was 
dreadfully  afraid— she  knew  not  why— of  her 
instructress ;  but  she  could  not  subdue  a  stifled 
sobbing.  When,  added  to  anguish  of  mind,  you 
happen  to  have  some  soap  in  your  eyes,  it  is  hard 
to  refrain  from  lamentation. 

Miss  Barbara  observed  the  child's  grief,  and, 
as  she  washed  her,  chid  her. 

"You  mustn't  cry,"  she  said,  sharply.  "It's 
vnrong,  and  foolish;  and,  besides,  it'll  prevent 
your  learning  your  lessons.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  learu  lessons  ?" 

"  Ess,"  replied  Lily,  who  had  once  or  twice 
essayed  to  put  a  doll  through  a  course  of 
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elementary  instruction,  but,  for  the  rest,  had  no 
more  idea  of  lessons  than  of  the  Teeloogoo 
language. 

"  That's  right,"  quoth  Barbara.  "  You'U  have 
plenty  to  learn  while  you're  here,  I  can  tell  you. 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice;  and  you'd  better 
be  dead  than  a  dunce.  Above  all,  no  crying— it's 
wicked.    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"Ess,"  replied  Lily  again,  feeling  that  she  was 
called  upon  to  say  something,  but  understanding 
about  as  much  of  the  dnft  of  the  query  as  of  the 
primordial  organisation  of  matter. 

"Then,  dry  your  eyes  directly.  You  mustn't 
look  as  if  you  were  unhappy.  Nobody  is  allowed 
to  be  unhappy  here.  You're  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  law  of  kindness.  I've  washed  and 
dressed  you  this  morning,  and,  till  you're  able  to 
do  it  yourself,  the  servant  will  see  after  you. 
I'm  not  a  nurserymaid,  understand  that.  Now, 
come  along." 

"Ess,"  replied  lily  again,  bewildered  between 
the  exposition  of  the  law  of  kindness,  and  the 
soap  still  smarting  in  the  aqueous  humours  of 
her  eyes. 

" Then,  why  don't  you  do  as  you're  bidden?" 
pursued  Miss  Barbara,  giving  a  very  slight 
stamp  with  her  foot. 

Somehow,  Lily  couldn't  do  as  she  was  bidden. 
She  was  not  naturally  rebellious— only  dismayed. 
But,  in  her  helplessness,  and  with  this  terrible 
personage  who  spoke  so  shaiply  and  scrubbed 
so  hard,  hovering  over  her,  an  indefinable  feeling 
of  insubordination  took  possession  of  her  small 
frame.  She  was  a  very  tiny  leveret  to  stand  at 
bay;  but  she  clenched  her  fists,  and  crammed 
them  into  her  eyes,  and,  stammering  out,  "I 
won't,"  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  drugget ; 
and  the  rest  was  inarticulate  moaning. 

Here  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  I  The  logical 
Miss  Barbara  felt  that  it  would  be  a  lamentable 
dereliction  of  the  law  of  kindness  to  have  recourse 
to  slapping;  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  only 
responded  to  commands  by  more  passionate  out- 
cries. So  Mjss  Barbara  took  a  middle  course, 
and,  seizing  the  recalcitrant  by  one  arm,  shook 
her. 

"Will  you  come  now,  you  aggravating  little 
thing?"  she  exclaimed. 

The  shaking  was  slight  enough;  but  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  subdue  the  aggravating  little 
thing — she,  who  up  to  that  moment,  had  never 
had  a  finger  laid  upon  her  in  anger.  Miss  Barbara 
had  not  clutched  her  with  any  extraordinary 
vigour;  but  she  was  muscular,  and  her  fingers 
had  left  faint  red  streaks  on  Lily's  baby-flesh. 
l^e  dbild  looked  at  these  marks,  and  acknow- 
ledged at  once  the  presence  of  superior  will,  of 
irresistible  force.  An  extinguisher  descended 
quickly,  and  for  good,  on  the  flickering  flame  of 
revolt.  She  gave  in  — rose  — suffered  Miss 
Barbara  to  rearrange  her  rumpled  frock  — and 
very  meekly  followed  her  down  stairs,  dinging 
to  the  bombazine  skirt  of  her  instructress. 

Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle  had,  probably, 
never  perused  the  famous  work  on  Education 


written  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding, 
in  which  that  profound  philosopher  relates  a 
light-hearted  anecdote  of  a  lady— a  most  affable 
maternal  person,  and  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  I 
am  sure— who  whipped  her  little  daughter  on 
her  coming  home  from  nurse,  eight  times  in 
succession,  in  the  course  of  one  morning,  before 
she  could  subdue  her  obstinacy.  "  And,  had  she 
stopped  at  the  seventh  whipping,"  opines  the 
grave  Mr.  Locke,  "the  child  would  have  been 
ruined."  Fortunately,  Lily's  little  outbreak 
had  been  got  under  by  the  first  overt  act  of 
coercion.  I  am  not  prepared  to  surmise  what 
the  result  might  have  been  after  eight  shak- 
ings. 

So,  down  they  went,  passing  through  the 
lavatory  before  mentioned,  when  two  or  three 
lagging  boarders,  who  had  been  late  in  obtaining 
a  hold  on  the  jack-towels  and  the  yellow  soap, 
or  were  stilt  dallying  with  the  .  comb-bag,  or 
vainly  endeavouring  to  find  eyes  for  their  hooks, 
fled,  half  unkempt,  before  Miss  Bunnycastle's 
face,  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Then  they 
descended  half  a  dozen  bieak-neck  stairs,  and 
leaving  a  lobby,  hung  with  bags,  and  cloaks,  and 
playground  hats  and  bonnets,  behind  them, 
entered  a  long  low  whitewashed  room,  barely 
furnished  with  desks  painted  black,  and  wooden 
forms,  and  a  few  maps,  and  a  closed  bookcase 
strongly  resembling  a  meat-screen,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  at  a  raised  rostrum,  sat 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  with  a  pile  of  open  volumes 
before  her.  She  was  supported  on  either  side, 
like  her  Majesty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  lower 
chairs  of  estate,  occupied  by  Miss  Celia  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Bunnycastle.  The  English  and  the 
French  governesses,  or  "teachers,"  as  they  were 
less  reverently  called  by  the  pupils,  occupied 
desks  at  the  further  end  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  Miss  Barbara  had  a  kind  of  roving  com- 
mission all  over  the  academic  premises,  to  in- 
spect, to  watch,  to  report,  and  to  reprove.  Her 
eye  was  everywhere,  and  her  body  was  in  most 
places. 

It  would  seem  that,  on  this  particular  morning, 
the  whole  pomp  and  state  of  the  establishment  of 
Rhododendron  House  had  been  brought  out  to 
impress  the  new  pupil— though  she  was  such  a 
very  little  one— with  a  due  sense  of  awe  and 
reverence.  It  was  rarely,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  made  her 
appearance  in  the  schookoom  until  after  break- 
fast ;  and  as  seldom  did  more  than  two  of  the 
sisters  deign  to  attend  the  earliest  assembly  of 
the  pupils.  However,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
Lily  in  the  schoolroom,  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  whole  dread  hierarchy  of  her  future 
home— to  say  nothing  of  the  five-and-thirty 
boarders  sitting  at  their  desks,  whose  gaze 
appeared  to  be  directed  towards  Miss  Floris 
with  the  concentrated  force  of  one  eye. 

"Don't  stare  about  you  so,"  whispered  Miss 
Barbara  to  Lily;  she  had  to  stoop  a  long  way 
down  to  whisper.   "  Little  girls  shouldn't  stare. 
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It's  an  idle  wicked  habit.  Now,  kneel  down, 
and  be  very  qniet." 

Happily,  Lily  needed  but  slender  instmction 
in  this  last  particular.  She  had  been  taught  to 
pray.  She  plumped  down  on  her  little  knees, 
and,  folding  her  hands  with  edifying  decorum, 
bent  her  fair  head,  and  began  to  murmur  God 
kn«wswhat.    Emphatically,  Hs  knew  what. 

There  was  a  shufBing,  rustling  noise  as  the 
girls,  at  a  signal,  rose  from  their  desks  to  kneel 
upon  the  forms.  Then  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  read 
prayers  in  a  mild  bleating  voice,  tsUdng  care  to 
pronounce  "knowledge"  with  an  omega.  After 
the  orthodox  orisons,  she  read  a  lengthy  homily 
from  a  thin  dog's-eared  book,  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  among  the  girls,  had  been  written 
by  a  dean,  who  was  Mrs.  Bunnycastle's  grand- 
papa. The  homily  was  full  of  very  hard  words^ 
and,  consequently,  most  wholesome  vad  im- 
proving; but  its  arguments  seemed  to  have  a 
direeter  reference  to  some  bygone  theokgical 
controversies  than  to  the  immediate  spiritual 
wantsof  the  five-and-thirty  boarders.  However, 
there  was  a  beautiful  passage  about  the  idolatries 
of  Bome—which  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  according  to 
diaconal  precedent,  scrupulously  pnmounced 
Room— and  the  homily  was  accompanied  by  at 
least  one  gratifying  circumstance,  that  everybody 
seemed  very  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  girls, 
who  had  joined  in  the  responses  to  the  prayers 
with  great  zeal  and  apparent  zest,  and  in  divers 
degrees  of  shrillness,  now  rustled  and  shuffled 
into  their  places  again,  and  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
proceeded  to  promulgate  divers  bills  ci  pains 
and  penalties,  in  the  shape  of  lessons  and  bad 
marks  for  offences  committed  between  the  setting 
of  the  sun  on  the  previous  evening,  and  the 
rising  of  the  same  tlu^  morning;  and  then,  when 
one  young  lady  had  bn^en  into  a  dismal  howl 
at  being  condemned  to  learn  by  heart  a  whole 
page  of  T^l^maque,  and  another  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  penal  study  of  a  dieerful  genealogy 
in  Genesis,  and  a  third  had  seen  the  prospect 
of  the  after-dinner  play-hour  dashed  from  her 
lips  by  the  stem  behest  to  copy  out  thrice  the 
verb  Se  D6sob^ir,  and  when  idl  the  inculpated 
young  ladies  had  vehemently  denied  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  imputed  to  them,  and 
when  the  governesses  aj^^ealed  to  had  emitted 
lava  floods  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  and 
when  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  rapped  her  desk 
several  times  in  a  minatory  manner,  with  the 
dean's  volume  of  homilies,  and  somebody's  ears 
had  been  boxed-Hfor  the  law  of  kkdness  did  not 
exclude  some  occasional  commentaries  and  mar^ 
ginal  references  of  a  sterner  character— the  cook 
of  Rhododendron  House  who,  to  all  appearance, 
had  been  lying  in  wait  below  till  the  climax  of 
shrill  outcry  and  uproar  should  be  reached,  sud- 
denly burst  upon  the  assembly,  not  in  person, 
but  vicariously,  by  ringing  the  bell  for  break- 
fast. A  very  hot  person  was  the  cook.  She 
would  bend  over  her  saucepans  in  the  kitchen 
till  she  attamed,  as  it  seemed,  a  red  heat,  and 
would  then  rush  up  stairs  into  the  playground. 


and  tug  at  the  bell  till  she  was  cool :  thus  tri- 
umphantly vindicating  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation. 


THE  RUPEE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Th£KE  is  an  awful  state  of  things  in  India 
just  now.  People  are  making  niore  money  than 
there  is  money  to  make,  and  payment  is  Mcom- 
ing  impossible.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  "  commercial  crisis'*  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  threatened  in  the  three 
presidencies.  Trade  nevor  was  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition.  Given,  a  pretext  of  any 
kind  of  pkusibility,  and  a  capitalist  is  at  hancl. 
You  need  not  go  for  him  to  business  haunts. 
He  may  be  found  anywhere — ^in  cfaibs  or  hotels, 
encountered  at  street  corners,  or  picked  up  at 
the  band.  Opium,  tea,  cotton,  castor  oil — 
native  produce  of  all  kinds,  even  to  unfortunate 
indigo — ^nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  '<  Europe 
ffooa»>"  for  whose  numbers  legion  is  no  name, 
find  speculators  equally  abundant.  And  such 
has  been  the  high  pressure  of  transactions  for 
many  months  past,  tiiat  an  explosion  would  have 
been  inevitable  lon^  since,  but  for  the  safety- 
valve  of  that  glonous  invention—- limited  lia- 
bilitv.  During  the  past  year  limited  liability 
has  been  quinine,  cooling  diet,  and  ice  to  tbie 
head  of  the  commercial  fever.  Companies  ac- 
cordingly have  been  formed  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose  —  to  develop  resources  or  to 
create  them :  to  supply  existing  requirements  or 
to  make  wants  nobody  ever  thought  of  by  pro- 
viding means  for  their  gratification.  Old  worlds 
of  speculation,  in  fact,  have  been  exhausted, 
and  new  ones  imagined,  simplv  because  men 
must  find  somethine  to  do  with  their  monev. 
As  a  last  resort,  toe  loivate  business  of  indi- 
viduals has  been  turned  into  **  fields,"  wherein 
hundreds  could  find  space  for  kicking  up  their 
superfluous  heels,  lour  tailor,  whom  you  have 
hitherto  treated  as  an  individual,  sends  you  in 
your  new  bill,  and  your  old  one  too,  it  may  be, 
not  to  menticm  your  middle-aged  one,  as  ''The 
Asiatic  Clothing  Company,  limited,"  and  instead 
of  one  creditor  you  find  you  have  five  hundred, 
with  a  collective  capacity  to  be  paid  which 
there  is  no  resisting,  lour  bootmaker  —  in 
whose  small  account  are  some  trifling  items 
for  saddles  and  silver -mounted  harnesses — 
develops  in  a  similar  manner,  and  "The  Cape 
Comonn  and  Himalaya  Leather  Company, 
limited,"  reminds  you  of  your  past  liability  and 
solicits  future  favours.  The  Uvery-stable  where 
buggies  and  horses  are  let  out  to  the  vehicleless 
and  studless  ensign,  expands  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  the  other  day  there  were  in  Calcutta  com- 
panies to  supply  every  possible  want  of  the 
public,  even  to  the  cuttmg  of  your  hair  and  the 
shaving  of  your  chin. 

Everybody  said  that  it  could  not  last.  But 
while  it  did,  they  made  their  fortunes,  and  after 
them  the  deluge,  of  course.  Well,  the  deluge 
has  not  quite  come,  but  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cold  water  has  been  cast  upon  the  market  to 
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swamp  some  very  respectable  people,  as  well  as 
some  others  who  were  not  quite  respectable, 
and  to  make  a  great  many  others,  more  or  less 
respectable,  as  the  case  may  be,  shake  in  their 
limited  liability  shoes.  The  fact,  indeed,  has 
become  apparent.  Everybody  has  plenty  of 
money.  Everybody's  name  is  worth  any  amount, 
or  should  be  so.  Everybody's  paper  is  irre- 
proachable, as  far  as  his  real  capacity  for  meeting 
it  is  concerned.  But,  irreproachable  as  paper 
may  be,  people  will  not  go  on  taking  it  for  ever. 
The  representative  is  beyond  question,  but  the 
original  must  be  forthcoming  occasionally',  just 
for  the  look  of  the  thing.  The  original  is  pre- 
cisely the  difficulty,  for  rupees  are  not  to  be  nad. 
The  case  is  something  like  this :  We  have  most 
of  us  seen  or  heard  of  a  card-party  at  which  coin 
somehow  gets  scarce.  It  must  be  somewhere,  for 
it  was  in  circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  play ; 
but  everybodjr  says  he  has  lost.  If  the  players 
are  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  write  [cheques, 
the  play  must  come  to  an  end.  This  is  very 
nearly  what  is  threatened  in  Calcutta,  and  more 
or  less  at  the  other  presidencies — where  even 
paper  is  now  beginning  to  fail.  Where  are  the 
rupees  ?  is  the  question  asked  on  all  sides. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  currency,  which  was  suf- 
ficient for  former  requirements,  is  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  present.  Before  the  develop- 
ment of  India  from  a  private  speculation  con- 
ducted by  a  Company  (how  devoutly  some  of  its 
members  wished  that  they  could  have  enjoyed 
limited  liability !)  to  a  ^rand  Imperial  concern, 
open  to  all  comers,  with  the  assurance  that 
laws  were  just,  that  property  was  secure, 
that  protection  of  every  kind  was  obtainable, 
there  were  enough  rupees,  and  to  spare,  for 
aQ  purposes.  But  tunes  have  changed,  and 
not  only  persons,  but  things  have  changed 
with  them.  We  have  seventy-two  thousand 
British  troops  in  India  instead  of  thirty 
thousand  as  of  old,  all  having  daily  wants 
which  must  be  maiidy  supplied  in  the  counti^. 
The  native  army,  though  greatly  reduced,  still 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  even  the 
proportion  of  natives  who  would  have  been 
employed  under  the  old  system  must  live  some- 
where. We  have  railway  engineers,  contractors, 
and  general  employes,  amounting  to  a  consider- 
able number,  who  were  never  heard  of  in  the 
old  days.  We  have  merchants,  speculators  of  all 
kinds,  shopkeepers,  and  miscellaneous  persons 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  employment,  increased 
and  increasinjg  in  numbers^  to  an  immense  extent. 
We  have  shipping  at  all  the  ports  in  an  aug- 
mented proportion,  requiring  stores,  and  giving  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  shore  population.  All 
these  various  classes  have  contributed  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  trade,  which,  once  comparatively 
stagnant  in  the  interior  for  want  of  communica- 
tion, is  now  opened  up  by  the  railways  which 
stretch  on  all  sides  to  tne  sea.  The  steady  de- 
mand for  tea,  and  the  sudden  rush  for  cotton, 
have  alone  given  an  impetus  to  commerce,  calcu- 
lated to  create  unexpected  conditions.  And  to 
meet  all  these  requirements  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  currency  but  the  old  original  rupee. 


Another  cause  has  also  contributed  to  make 
the  rupee  the  scarce  article  which  it  is  just  now. 
The  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  countrymen 
have  produced  a  state  of  prosperity  whicli  re- 
flects upon  every  class  of  natives.  The  culti- 
vator, tne  artificer,  the  labourer,  all  command 
better  prices  or  better  wages  than  hitherto.  The 
majority  of  them  not  only  supply  their  wants, 
but  save  money.  The  fact  is  very  gratifying, 
but  it  is  a  source  of  some  inconvenience.  Eor 
the'^ower  class  of  natives  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
higher- classes,  who  hoard  in  great  heaps,  both 
money  and  jewels,  sometimes  tor  political  pur- 
poses) have  no  idea  of  saving  money,  except  in 
specie.  They  do  not  understand  investments ; 
tney  have  no  belief  in  bankers'  accounts ;  and 
it  is  whispered  that  this  want  of  confidence, 
always  strongly  marked  among  them,  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  idea  that  peace  is  not  a 
very  certain  article  to  invest  in,  and,  that  in  the 
event  of  another  revolt,  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  draw  cheques  than  to  get  them  paid.  At  the 
best  of  times  the  currency  in  Ijidia  is  not  treated 
with  the  same  respect  as  in  this  country.  There, 
if  a  man  wants  any  gold  ornaments,  he  very 
likely  gets  some  of  the  old  gold  mohurs  from 
the  Dazaar,  and  hands  them  over  to  a  workman 
who  will  make  them  up  in  any  form  he  pleases 
—bringing  his  little  furnace  into  the  verandah 
if  requirea,  and  executing  the  work  on  the  spot. 
The  native  jewellers  themselves  frequently  em- 
ploy the  same  coins,  and  the  arrangement  has 
this  advantage — ^that  the  material  is  absolutely 
without  alloy.  The  natives  disdain  ornaments 
which  are  not  manufactured  of  the  purest  metal, 
rejecting  even  the  British  sovereign,  for  such 
purposes,  with  contempt ;  and  Europeans  who 
nave  become  accustomed  to  the  productions  of 

Ssay)  Delhi  or  Cuttack,  share  the  prejudice,  and 
ecline  to  be  victimised  by  the  concoctions  of 
their  countrymen,  which  look  very  pretty,  but 
are  not  worth  a  tenth  of  their  cost,  whereas 
native  jewellery  is  worth,  at  any  rate,  what  it 
will  weigh.  But  the  gold  mohur  being  no  longer 
in  circulation,  the  native  is  not  tempted  to 
tamper  with  it  or  hoard  it  up. 

Tne  case  is  different  as  regards  the  rupee. 
This  is  the  regular  circulating  medium,  and 
when  Ram  Chunder  or  NubGse  Bukhsh  has 
any  of  its  representatives  to  a^are,  he  takes  care 
to  keep  them  in  a  tangible  form.  If  given  to 
ostentation,  he  has  them  made  into  bangles  for 
himself,  his  wife,  or  hb  children,  whom  fashion 
allocs  to  wear  such  articles  in  any  number,  so 
that  the  whole  family  may  go  about  their 
busmess  every  day  jingling  their  united  capital 
to  the  envy  of  less  fortunate  neighbours.  But 
it  is  evident  tliat,  whatever  fashion  may  say,  a 
man's  wealth  may  get  too  considerable  to  be 
easily  carried  about,  and  moreover  it  is  danger- 
ous to  invest  it  in  very  young  children,  who 
are  continually  being  murdered  by  admirers  of 
their  ornaments.  The  more  prudent,  therefore, 
keep  their  savings  in  coin,  and  as  they  seldom 
live  in  houses  with  doors,  they  generally 
dispose  of  such  savings  by  burying  them  in  the 
ground.    In  this  manner  a  large  proportion  of 
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this  currency  is  always  kept  out  of  circulation, 
and  this  proportion,  owing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  last  two  years,  must  have  enormously 
augmented.  Thus  it  is  that  as  the  rupee  has 
increased  in  demand  it  has  diminished  in  supply, 
by  the  most  natural  consequence  in  the  world.  . 

A  covemment  has  always  one  brilliant  idea 
to  fall  back  upon— when  there  is  not  money 
enough,  to  make  more.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  desirable  remedy,  and  in  the  cas^  of  Inoia 
it  is  acted  upon  as  much  as  may  be.  The  Mint 
does  its  part  in  the  matter — t]ie  rest  is  a  ques- 
tion of  raw  material,  and  this  raw  material  is 
unfortunately  becoming  scarce.  A  few  years 
ago  the  world  producea  annually  about  ten  mil- 
lions sterling  of  silver,  and  only  four  or  five 
millions  of  gold.  A  silver  standard  and  cur- 
rency was  tiien  of  some  advantage  in  India, 
whicli  has  for  many  years  been  the  "  sink"  of 
silver,  attracting  it  from  all  parts,^to  the  consi- 
derable inconvenience  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  scarce.  The  five-franc  piece 
has  been  for  some  time  past  a  rare  object  in 
Trance,  and  ''change  for  a  sovereign"  at  the 
present  time  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  in 
England  than  the  sovereign  itself.  The  cause 
is  simple  enough.  While  the  production  of 
silver  has  remained  stationary,  that  of  gold  has 
increased,  and  the  nroportions  are  now  reversed. 
Instead  of  ten  millions  of  silver  and  five  mil- 
lions of  gold  produced  in  the  year,  we  have 
now  ten  millions  of  silver  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  gold.  It  is  therefore  contended  by  a 
large  party  in  India  that  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rency is  imperatively  demanded.  The  necessity 
for  such  change  appears  from  the  simple  fact 
here  stated,  but  the  question,  like  most  others, 
has  two  sides  to  it,  and  these  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable just  now  to  compare. 

In  favour  of  things  as  they  are,  the  case 
stands  something  like  this.  The  question  is 
not  between  the  relative  advantages  of  a  silver 
and  a  gold  currency,  but  resolves  itself  into 
this — whether,  having  a  silver  currency,  it  is 
desirable  to  change  it  to  a  ^Id  one?  Mac- 
culloch  and  Mill  have  not  considered  that  either 
metal  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  m  the 
abstract;  and  Wilson  and  Laing,  while  pro- 
posing a  change,  have  shrunk  from  carrying  it 
out.  In  countries  where  the  currency  has  been 
to  some  extent  altered  from  silver  to  gold,  the 
alteration  has  been  made  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  the  standard  has  been  in  no  way 
interfered  with.  In  such  cases,  paper  has  been 
largely  employed,  and  where  there  is  a  proper 
degree  of  public  confidence,  this  resource  is 
always  found  sufficient.  With  regard  to  the 
argument  that  a  ^old  currency  in  India  would 
check  absorption,  it  is  contended  that  the  native 
who  has  a  turn  for  secreting  silver  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  save  his  small  pieces  of 
that  metal  and  turn  them  into  gold.  Me  could 
then  secrete  his  savings  with  greater  impunity 
than  ever,  they  being  in  a  smaller  compass.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  silver  is 
really  becoming  exhausted;  and,  in  justification 
of  the  doubt,  it  is  urged  that  bar  suver,  which, 


five  years  ago,  was  quoted  in  London  at  five 
shillings  and  twopence  per  ounce,  was  quoted, 
a  month  or  two  ago,  at  nve  shillings  and  three- 
halfpence.  It  is  true  that  India  takes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  silver  annuallv  produced,  but 
13  that  a  reason  why  she  should  voluntarily  de- 
press the  value  of  her  favourite  metal  P  India 
IS  called  the  "  sink"  of  the  precious  metals — 
mainly  represented  in  her  case  by  silver — ^be- 
cause, being  at  present  a  producing  rather  than 
a  consuming  country,  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween her  and  other  nations  has  to  be  paid  by 
her  in  specie.  Should  silver  become  scarce  in 
other  countries,  India  will  take  the  balance  of 
trade  in  gold  or  other  commodities,  and  so  silver 
will  be  recruited ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  make  anv  change  for  herself.  Moreover, 
it  is  contendea  that  the  system  of  hoarding 
cannot  go  on  for  ever :  a  sponge  will  hold  only 
a  certain  qoantitv  of  water,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  absorption  of  silver  must  cease  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things. 

And,  it  is  further  urged,  that  a  change  in  the 
currency  would  be  unjust  to  large  classes. 
The  withdrawal  from  the  market  of  the  largest 
customer  for  silver  would  cause  the  price  of 
that  metal  to  fall.  Every  holder  of  silver,  the 
public  creditor,  the  private  creditor,  the  large 
capitalist,  the  small  capitalist,  all  would  suffer 
by  the  change— either  by  direct  depreciation,  or 
by  the  cost  to  the  countrv  in  putting  them  in  as 
good  a  position  with  jjold  as  they  were  in  with 
silver.  The  relations  in  value  between  property 
and  nionev,  as  well  as  the  reUtions  oetween 
debtor  and  creditor,  have  all  been  formed  upon 
a  silver  basis,  and  these  would  be  all  ruaely 
shattered  by  a  change. 

The  argument  that  a  gold  coinage  would  en- 
sure a  more  rapid  supply  of  coin  to  accommo- 
date extraordinary  times  of  pressure,  is  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  extended  facilities  be  given 
for  coining  at  the  Mint.  It  is  denied,  too,  that 
a  gold  coinage  would  steady  the  price  of  metals ; 
and  the  very  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  production  of  gold  is  urged  as  an  argument 
whjr  it  should  not  be  made  a  standard,  instead 
of  silver,  which  is  unvarying,  and  subject  to  no 
unsteadiness.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
convenience,  no  doubt  gold  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  would  be  principally  appreciated 
by  the  English :  the  natives  of  the  country  have 
no  grievance  upon  that  head. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  urged  that  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  trade  which  lias  taken  place  in 
India  during  the  last  few  years  canuot  possibly 
be  accommodated  to  the  existing  currency,  and 
that  the  present  drain  of  the  metal,  if  allowed  to 
proceed,  must  not  only  be  highly  injurious  to 
that  country,  but  to  every  other.  The  amount 
of  metal  annually  produced  has  not  increased 
for  years  past.  The  chances  are,  that  it  will 
become  exhausted ;  and  even  should  it  partially 
fail^  the  currency,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  all 
nations  possessing  a  silver  standard,  must  be 
greatly  affected,  and  prices  in  consequence  be- 
come violently  depressed  to  adjust  the  balance. 
On  the  other  hana,  a  resort  to  gold  is  invited  by 
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the  enormoas  increase  in  the  prodaction  of  that 
metal  made  within  the  last  few  years;  gold, 
moreover,  being  obtainable  clteaply  from  adja- 
cent countries,  whereas  silver  must  be  brought 
from  a  distance  at  a  large  expense.  By  the 
proposed  change,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
not  only  would  suflBcient  silver  be  left  for  ge- 
neral purposes  of  currency,  but  any  excess  in 
the  production  of  gold  would  be  exhausted,  and 
a  healthy  balance  preserved  between  the  two. 
It  is  the  silver  currency  which  causes  India  to 
be  the  '*  sink"  of  the  precious  metals,  for  she 
can  do  nothing  but  absorb  it,  seeing  that  it  can 
be  exported  only  at  a  loss.  And  this  notwith- 
standing that  in  consequence  of  her  own  over- 
grown demand  for  silver,  India  cannot  obtain  it 
unless  burdened  with  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
charges  bevond  its  value  in  Europe.  Under  a 
gold  standard  India,  instead  of  being  the  last 
country  to  receive  the  metal  of  which  her  cur- 
rency was  composed,  would  be  the  first;  for, 
whereas  silver  comes  to  her  now  from  long  dis- 
tances, gold  would  come  to  her  thenr  from  close 
at  band.  At  present  Australia  has  to  send  her 
gold  to  England  to  purchase  silver  before  she 
can  buy  Indian  commodities.  The  "prohi- 
bitive currency,"  as  it  has  been  called,  thus 
shuts  out  Inma  from  commercial  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  countries,  and  cannot  but 
tend  to  cripple  her  interior  development. 
Under  the  cnange  proposed,  India,  instead  of 
being  the  absorber  of  silver,  would  be  the  dis- 
tributor of  gold.  The  ten  per  cent  of  charges 
upon  the  one  metal  would  be  reduced  to  some 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  charges  upon  the 
other;  so  that  money  would  be  obtained,  not 
only  relatively  cheaper  with  regard  to  price,  but 
materially  lower  with  regard  to  charges.  Money 
being  cheaper,  other  commodities  would  be 
cheaper  also,  and  India  would  have  a  standard 
at  once  convenient  and  cheap,  instead  of  cum- 
brous and  dear,  as  under  the  present  system. 

The  ar^ment  that  the  change  cannot  be 
effected  without  breach  of  faith  to  the  public 
creditor,  and  prejudice  to  contracts  made  under 
a  silver  currency,  is  met  by  the  rejoinder  that 
government,  in  borrowing  money,  gives  no 
pledge,  direct  or  indirect,  tliat  no  reform  of  the 
financial  administration  shall  ever  take  place, 
and  that  in  all  cases  of  public  contract  the  un- 
derstanding roust  be  the  receipt  of  an  equiva- 
lent amount  under  the  standard  which  regulates 
value  at  the  time  of  payment.  This  was  the 
course  taken  by  the  government  of  England  in 
adopting  the  gold  standard  in  1816,  anathough 
there  existed  at  the  time  a  far  greater  public 
debt,  and  a  currency  at  least  e^ual  to  tnat  of 
England,  the  change  was  made  without  question 
or  complaint.  If  a  gold  standard  were  now 
adoptecf,  it  is  impossilHe  that  depreciation  could 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  guaran- 
tee on  existing  loans,  which  is  all  we  have  to 
do  with  at  present.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
world  requires  about  eighteen  millions  sterling 
of  gold  per  annum  to  supply  her  existing  wants. 
If,  in  addition,  there  be  a*  demand  from  India 
equal  to  her  present  demand  for  silver,  say 


twelve  millions  sterling,  there  would  be  an  an- 
nual consumption  of  thirty  millions.  Consider- 
ing that  the  present  production  of  gold  is  about 
twenty.five  millions  yearly,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  arise,  the  value 
of  the  metal  must  be  obtained,  and  it  is  at  least 
as  likely  that  the  present  mines  may  be  exhausted 
as  that  new  ones  will  be  found. 

The  idea  that  a  gold  currency  would  be  un- 
popular with  the  natives,  is  combated  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards 
the  change,  unrecognised  by  law.  India  shows 
her  appreciation  of  intrinsic  value  by  largely  im- 
porting the  most  precious  metal,  although  it  is 
not  a  legal  tender,  and  gold  bars,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  Pornbay  banks,  pass  in  the  interior 
for  an  equivalent  sum  in  rupees.  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  inconvenience  of  the  change,  it  is 
suggested  that  along  with  gold  coins  rupees 
might  still  continue  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent 
of  nye  hundred,  the  limit  to  be  modified,  perhaps, 
as  circumstances  might  suggest.  These  would 
circulate  as  freely,  and  could  gradually,  as  they 
were  returned  into  the  government  treasuries, 
be  replaced  by  silver  token  coins,  so  that  the 
change  would  be  effected  almost  imperceptibly 
and  without  inconvenience  to  anybooy. 

The  latter  suggestion  leads  to  the  natural 

Juestion — ^Why  not  have  a  double  standard? 
)o  not  interfere  with  silver,  but  let  gold  come 
in  to  its  relief.  Against  this  arrangement  it  is 
argued  that  the  system  has  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land, America,  France,  and  ebewhere,  without 
success.  In  England  and  America  silver  be- 
came so  scarce  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
introduce  a  gold  standard  with  a  subsidiary 
silver  token  coinage ;  and  in  France  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  where  the  double  standard  still  nomi- 
nally prevails,  a  natural  adjustment  to  a  single 
gold  standard  is  fast  t/tking  place,  the  limited 
silver  currency  being  so  worn  and  depreciated 
as  to  be  no  longer  profitable  as  bullion.  There 
is,  in  fact,  say  the  opponents  of  the  system,  a 
principle  of  antagonism  in  the  double  standard 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  The  two  metals 
will  not  harmonise.  They  are  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  the  weaker  goes  to  the  wall. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  countries  where  a  single  standard  is  now 
in  force,  have  not  resorted  to  this  measure 
until  it  has  been  proved  to  be  demanded  by 
the  working  of  the  double  system.  It  may  \Se 
well  supposed  that  the  people  of  India  would 
be  discontented  at  the  abolition  of  the  rupee  by 
one  fell  swoop ;  but  were  a  gold  standard  in- 
troduced in  conjunction  with  it,  and  they  found 
the  rupee  more  profitable  to  sell  as  bullion 
than  to  pass  as  currency,  they  would  scarcely 
complain  of  a  result  so  much  to  their  advantage. 
With  regard  to  a  paper  currency,  which  has 
for  some  years  been  an  understood  project  of 
government,  it  is  argued,  I  think,  very  soundly, 
that  it  could  be  best  introduced  on  the  basis  of 
a  gold  or  double  standard.  The  chief  legiti- 
mate object  of  a  ^aper  currency  is  to  set  free 
capital  which,  besides  being  saved  from  wear 
and  tear^  may  be  profitably  employed  for  ex- 
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portation.  Bui  silyer  cannot  be  made  repro- 
ductive in  this  manner,  for  there  is  nobody 
who  would  take  it  from  India  at  the  charges 
to  which  it  would  be  subjected.  Notes  are  even 
now  issued  to  a  small  extent,  and  their  con- 
venience gives  them  a  certain  circulation;  but 
Miey  have  not  obtained  general  confidence,  and 
the  thorough  acceptance  of  paper  money  must, 
in  India  as  elsewhere,  be  a  work  of  time. 

The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  with- 
out committing  itself  to  any  specific  measure, 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
to  government  on  this  important  subject.  That 
a  change  will  be  made  can  scarcely  be  donbted ; 
and  the  probabilities  are,  that  a  ^old  as  well  as 
a  paper  currency  will  be  eventoSly  introduced. 
As  regards  a  gold  standard,  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  upon  this, 
as  upon  most  other  subjects,  there  are  still 
conservatives  in  India  who  would  almost  justify 
Benjamin  Constant's  sarcasm  upon  Talleyrand 
— that  if  be  had  been  consulted  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  objected  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  Chaos! 
The  case  is  dear  enough— that  the  old  supply 
of  silver  is  inadequate  to  the  new  necessiti^  of 
the  conntiT,  and  that  gold  must  be  brought  to 
its  relief.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  such  an  old 
institution  as  silver  should  be  swept  away,  and 
I  am  conservative  enough  to  look  with  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  possibk  abolition  of  the  rupee.^ 

It  would  be  too  much  like  cutting  down  the 
pagoda-tree  at  once,  and  making  money  an 
enemy  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch,  accordii^  to 
the  sordid  European  process,  instead  of  a  friend, 
as  we  have  known  it  in  India,  to  whom  you  have 
but  to  extend  yo«r  arms  to  receive  it  in  your 
embraoe ;  where,  if  it  doei  melt  away,  it  is  only 
in  sheer  affection.  Tell  a  native  that  he  was  to 
wake  up  one  morning  and  find  no  sua,'  he  could 
scarcely  be  more  astonished  than  to  be  told  that 
he  was  destined  to  experience  a  dawn  not  lit  up 
by  the  rupee.  Eancy  a  government  which  has 
for  its  great  guiding  principle  '*  respect  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,"  making  such  a  mistake 
as  this !  A  decree  for  the  totafand  immediate 
abolition  o^  caste  could  scarcely  create  more 
constemation.  It  is  X%  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that,  whatever  is  done  in  this  matter,  the  rupee 
will  be  respected.  One  has  not  much  respect 
for  it  in  this  country,  where  you  will  get  only 
one-and-ninepenoe  for  it  instead  of  two  shillings, 
according  to  a  common  rate  of  exchange,  if  you 
are  lieedless  enough  to  brinff  it  home  with  you ; 
but  in  India  it  is  a  tried  ana  trusty  companion, 
a  second  nature,  which  never  yet  oetrayed  the 
heart  that  loved  it  in  a  reasonable  manner.  If 
you  touch  the  rupee,  too,  you  touch  all  the  small 
change — touch  the  anna,  touch  the  pioe,  the  pie, 
and  even  the  oowrie.  You  would  never  get  the 
present  generaUon  of  natives  to  change  their 
minor  currracy,  which  has  d^ths,  and  lower 
depths,  of  which,  the  haughty  English  take  no 
account.  The  only  divisions  recognised  in 
ledgers  are  Company's  rupees  of  two  shillings 
(sicca  rupees  are  somethiBg  more),  and  tliese 
contain  sixteen  annas^  the  annas  in  their  turn 


being  divided  into  twelve  pie.    There  is  also  a 
coin  called  a  pice,  the  smallest  generally  in  cir- 
culation among  qiur  countrymen.    Four  pice  are 
equivalent  to  one  anna,  or  three-halfpence,  but 
they  are  not  reckoned  up  in  accounts,  although 
circulated  for  convenience'  sake,  like  the  sou  in 
France;  the  pie  in  the  one  ease  being  counted 
like  the  centime  in  the  other.    In  a  thorough 
remodelling  of  the  coinage,  I  suppose  equiva- 
lents coula  be  found  for  these  pieces.     But 
there  are  lower  depths,  and  lower  depths  still, 
in  the  currency  of  the  bazaars,  with  which  it 
would  be  acre  difficult  to  deal.     For  minor 
payments  among  natives,  small  white  glossy 
shells  are  made  use  of.  These  are  called  cowries, 
and  they  are  reckoned  in  this  manner: 
Four  Cowries  make  one  Gunda ; 
Twenty  Gundas  make  one  Pun; 
Four  Puns  make  one  Anna ; 
Four  Annas  make  one  Cahun — 
which  cahun  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  rupee. 

A  piece  of  money  which  cannot  muce  so  ob- 
viously a^urd  athing  as  a  ffunda  without  being 
multiplied  by  four,  must  oe  of  small  value 
indeed.  But  the  gunda  is  evidently  no  jesting 
matter,  sinoe  it  requires  nineteen  of  its  com- 
panions to  help  it  to  make  a  pun.  The  pun 
being  made,  however,  will,  it  seems,  with  the 
assistance  of  three  more,  make  an  anna,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  coin  of  some 
jocosity,  intensified,  doubtless,  in  a  cahun,  to  a 
high  pitch  of  humour. 

This  facetious  measurement  of  value  is 
peculiar  to  Bengal.  In  Madras  and  Bombay 
there  are  other  varieties  which  need  not  be 
particularised.  How  these  would  be  treated  in 
the  event  of  a  radical  change  it  is  not  easy  to 
anticipate.  I  can  onlv  suppose  that  they  would 
be  oomprehensivelv  let  alone.  But  the  effect 
might  easily  be  embarrassing  to  a  large  and  low 
ds^  of  persons,  who  are  in  tlie  best  oT  times  not 
very  easy  to  satisfy. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration, 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  coinage  would 
be  a  most  inconvenient  measure.  A  double 
standard  may  have  its  disadvantages,  but  at 
any  rate  it  would  have  the  merit  of  creating 
without  destroying— a  new  financial  world  might 
be  brought  into  existence,  and  Chaos  need  not 
be  interfered  with.  If  gold  and  silver  under 
such  a  r6gime  should  have  a  battle  royal,  and 
the  rupee  have  to  fight  for  its  life,  warning 
would  at  least  be  given  of  the  danger,  and  men's 
minds  would  be  familiarised  with  the  change 
before  the  contingency  became  a  catastrophe. 

A  paper  currency,  as  an  auxiliary  to  gold  and 
silver,  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  this  there  can 
be  no  hazard,  as  nobody  need  take  it  who  had 

rule,  or  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
in  favour  of  repudiation.  And  if  government 
notes  trained  general  acceptance,  as  they  most 


certainly  would,  the  effect  would  be,  not  onlv 
to  save  wear  and  tear,  and  to  discourage  hoara- 
ing,  but  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  large  class  of  persons  who  are  apt  to  take 
to  disaffection  rather  by  way  of  a  change  than 
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from  any  strong  feeling  adverse  to  loyalty. 
They  would  also  enable  the  authorities  to 
materially  abridge  the  amount  of  specie  kept  in 
the  local  treasuries,  which,  in  ttie  outbreak 
of  1857,  offered  so  powerful  a  temptation  to  the 
troops.  They  would,  moreover,  \k  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  our  countrymen  to  carry  money 
about  with  them,  as  many  now  do  in  Calcutta, 
where  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  are  in 
circulation,  and  so  prevent  that  habitual  running 
up  of  accounts  which  plays  all  kinds  of  unplea- 
sant things  with  limiteid  incomes.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  rupee  should  not  still  take 
the  same  part  in  the  circulation  which  the  florin 
is  taking  m  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
old  hal&rown,  and  no  reason  why  this  advantage 
should  not  be  retained  in  conjunction  with  both 
a  gold  nod  a  paper  cuirency. 


THREE  SIMPLE  MEN  OE  THE  EAST. 

The  following  story  was  heard  by  its  pre- 
sent narrator,  in  Ceylon : 

In  Eandy,  during  the  davs  of  the  Kandyan 
kin£;s  ol  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  on  a  pleasant, 
cow  December  evening,  three  strong  men  were 
sitting  in  a  rest-house,  or  amblemmay — that  is^ 
a  smsdl  open  building  raised  for  the  benefit  ol 
travellers  by  some  pious  person,  in  accordance 
with  the  saying  ot  Budaha,  that  the  gods  re- 
ward such  works  of  charity. 

As  the  men  sat  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset, 
a  middle-aged  widow,  in  deep  mourning,  came 
bv.  The  three  men  rose  and  bowed  to  her. 
She  also  made  a  bow  to  them. 

**  That  bow  was  for  me,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  No,"  said  the  second,  " it  was  mine."  "No," 
said  the  third,  "  it  was  to  me  she  bowed."  They 
qoaneUed  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to  run  as 
fast  as  they  could  after  the  widow,  and  ask  her 
to  which  of  them  she  bowed.  They  did  so^ 
reached  her  out  of  breath,  gasped  at  her  their 
question,  and  the  only  answer  they  got  was, 
**  To  the  greatest  simpleton  among  you." 

Then  they  returned  to  the  rest-house  calmly, 
but  onlv  to  quarrel  again. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  one,  "that  she 
bowed  to  meP  I  am  the  greatest  simpleton 
here."  *'  No,"  said  each  of  the  other  two,  **I  am 
more  of  a  simpleton  than  you."  They  quarrelled 
thus  for  some  time,  and,  from  words  coming  to 
blows,  they  fought  till  they  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  who  locked  them  up  for  the  night  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  carried  them  next  aaj  before  a 
judge.  The  iudge,  having  heard  the  cause  of 
dispute,  called  upon  one  of  the  men  to  produce 
evidence  for  his  claim  to  be  so  great  a  simpletotL 

"My  lord,"  said  h^  "when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  my  fot^er  and  mother  set 
eyes  on  a  young  woman  whom  they  chose  to  be 
my  wife.  They  thought  she  would  be  fidthful, 
industrious,  ana  thrif^.  She  was  expected,  also, 
to  inherit  a  few  fields.  She  was  of  the  same 
caste  as  ourselves^  and  of  good  family.  Pro- 
posals, therefore,  were  made  and  accepted,  and, 


soon  afterwards,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  I  had  to  visit  my  future  mother-in-law, 
at  whose  house,  though  not  allowed  to  do  so  by 
the  strict  rules  of  societv,  yet,  by  some  con- 
trived chance,  my  intended  wife  would  show  her 
face  to  me.  I  had  far  to  travel,  and,  starting  at 
mid-day,  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  when  I  was 
most  cordially  received,  and  most  kindlv  re- 
quested to  stay  for  the  night,  and  return  home 
next  day.  To  this  I  consented,  with  all  seeming 
reluctance,  although  it  had  been  the  object  of 
my  journey,  and  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  a 
glance  at  my  future  partner  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  would  be  better  than  one  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  I  had  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
slept  soundly  under  a  roof  which  I  already  re- 
garded as  my  own.  In  the  morning  I  awoke 
refreshed,  and  went  out  of  doors  to  wash  my- 
self as  usual.  I  found,  of  course,  awaiting  me, 
a  brazen  pot  full  of  water  for  washing  mv  face, 
hands,  and  feet,  as  weU  as  a  piece  of  wood  char- 
coal for  cleaning;  my  teeth.  I  finished  my  ablu- 
tions soon,  an^  on  looking  back,  observed  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  sat  at  some  distance 
from  me,  > washing  rice  for  our  morning  meaL 
Her  embarrassed  air,  and  some  smiles  which 
stole  over  her  face  almost  against  her  wiU,  easily 
told  me  that  she  was  my  betrothed ;  and  I,  in 
defiance  of  our  customs,  quietly  went  near,  and 
spoke  to  her,  as  there  was  nobody  in  sight.  She 
was  not  so  shy  as  to  leave  her  work  and  run 
away,  but  stayed,  and  returned  short  modest 
answers  to  my  questions.  At  length,  I  went 
verv  close  to  her,  tapped  her  on  the  Mulder, 
and  playfully  taking  up  a  handful  of  the  rice 
she  was  washing,  had  just  put  it  into  my  moatii, 
when,  to  our  utter  confusion,  her  motiier  made 
her  appearance.  I  quickly  removed  myself  to  a 
respectable  distance,  but  had  not  time  to  bite 
or  swallow  the  rice,  and  so  was  obliged  to  keep 
it  between  my  gums  and  ckeeL  1^  showed 
as  a  lump,  whioi  my  mother-in-law  who  was  to 
be  most  unfortunately  mistook  for  a  gum-boil. 

"  'Ah  1  how  are  you  this  morning  r  said  sbe. 
'You  have  got  a  gum-boil.'  'Yes,'  answered 
I,  '  but  it  does  not  give  me  anv  pain  at  present, 
so  I  intend  to  leave  it  alone  till  it  forms  matter.' 
'  You  should  not  do  that,  child,'  ocmtinned  she ; 
'you  should  gd  it  cured  immediately.  I  shall 
send  for  ji  aoctor.'  'No,'  said  I,  in  bitter 
desperation,  'we  have  a  very  good  doctor  prac- 
tising near  our  village.  I  suail,  as  soon  as  I 
reach  home,  put  myself  under  his  care.'  Bat 
my  evasions  and  excuses  could  not  b^Ole  faer 
omciousness.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and, 
until  he  came,  she  lectured  me  on  the  evil  of 
permitting  any  sickness  to  come  to  a  head,  and 
now  and  then  she  felt  my  giun4)oil.  The  doctor 
at  length  arrived,  and  he  also  examined  it.  He 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  a  very  malignant 
sort,  but  curable.  Now,  during  all  this  time  my 
officious  mother-in-law  had  her  eye  on  my  cheek, 
and  I  bad  committed  myself  so  far  that  I  could 
not^  undeceive  her.  Shame  at  confession  of  a 
falsehood,  as  weU  as  the  fear  <^  exposing  my 
previous  indiscretion,  alike  kept  me  silent.  I 
sat  mute  vith  astonishment  at  the  positioa  to 
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which  I  had  reduced  myself,  until  the  doctor, 
vfho  had  been  busy  in  the  kitchen,  suddenly 
came  out,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  avoid  him, 

Eut  a  red-hot  iron  hook  into  my  gum-boil.  I 
owled  and  jumped,  but  he  had  made  a  deep 
wound,  and  out  of  it  came  the  rice  I  had  in- 
side. All  |)resent  now  saw  the  truth,  and  the 
doctor  picking  up  the  rice,  cried  at  me,  '  You 
big  simpleton,  when  you  only  had  rice  in  your 
mouth,  why  did  not  you  say  so? '  I  made  no 
answer,  but  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  home. 
Thus  I  lost  a  good  wife  and  the  prospect  of 
good  fortune,  and  have  ever  since  believed  my- 
self the  greatest  simpleton  yet  born." 
Having  laughed  neartily  at  this  story,  the 
;  turned  to  the  second  man,  and  asked, 
lat  evidence  have  you,  sir,  of  your  right  to 
the  bow  you  claim  ?" 

"My  story  is  short,"  he  answered,  "but  will 
show  that  I  have  as  much  right  to  the  bow  as 
any  man.  I  married  early,  and  tried  to  be 
happy,  but  found  that  my  wife  could  not  manage 
the  house  without  help ;  so  I  married  another 
wife  (polygamy  being  allowed  in  my  country),  and 
thought  "that  all  would  be  well  managed  oy  the 
two,  and  I  should  get  my  rest  after  my  day's 
labour  in  the  fields.  But,  alas,  I  was  mistaken. 
I  had  no  more  rest  at  home.  If  I  spoke  to  one 
wife  for  a  few  minutes,  the  other  complained 
that  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  I  was  not  able  to 
bestow  on  one,  the  least  attention  or  kindness 
by  deed,  word,  or  even  by  a  look,  without  suffer- 
ing from  the  other's  jealousy.  Thus  I  lost  all 
peace  at  home,  and  was  quite  miserable  when- 
ever bad  weather  or  any  other  cause  obliged  me 
to  stay  in  doors,  and  at  night  I  had  no  sleep;  for 
if  I  tried  to  sleep  with  my  face  towards  one 
wife,  the  other  complained ;  if  I  slept  on  my 
back  or  with  my  face  to  the  ground,  both 
complained.  I  was  harassed  in  this  manner 
until  I  lost  my  patience,  and  told  them  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that 
was,  they  must  take  me  each  by  a  leg  and 

¥ull  away  till  they  divided  me  between  them, 
had  no  sooner  spoken,  than  they  took  me 
at  my  word.  They  seized  me  by  the  feet  and 
began  to  pull  away  with  all  their  strength, 
each  trying  to  outpull  the  other.  Li  this  ex- 
tremity I  could  only  scream  for  help.  The 
neighbours  rushed  in,  and  I  was  extricated ;  but 
sucn  was  the  laughing,  jeering,  and  hooting  at 
the  simpleton  who  haa  thus  given  himself  up  to 
his  wives,  that  I  had  to  fly  from  my  country, 
and  now  I  am  here,  a  beggar.  My  countrymen 
have  ever  since,  even  up  to  this  day,  spoken  of 
me  as  the  Great  Simpleton." 

This  story  having  been  told,  the  third  man,  at 
the  request  of  the  ludge,  related  the  following : 

"  I  married,  at  about  the  ace  of  twenty,  a  nch 
young  woman ;  but,  instead  of  adding  to  her 
wcaJtli,  by  trading,  or  following  some  lucrative 
course  of  life,  I  did  nothing  until  our  money  was 
all  gone.  Then,  being  compelled  by  hunger, 
and  touched  by  the  position  and  entreaties  of  »my 
wife,  I  went  to  work.  I  laboured  all  the  day 
ill  a  rich  man's  garden,  and  with  my  earnings 
bought  a  smali  quantity  of  rice  and  returned 


home.  My  wife  baked  three  cakes  of  the  rice, 
and  we  sat  down  to  eat  them,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  us  as  to  which  had  a  right  to 
two.  I  said  that  I  ought  to  get  two,  as  I  had 
toiled  all  day  and  earned  them  all;  my  wife 
maintained  that  she  ought  to  get  two,  as  she  had 
brought  with  her  so  much  money  and  had  fed  me 
so  long,  and  had,  besides,  to  make  and  bake  the 
cakes.  Both  of  us  were  obstinate,  and  we  would 
by  no  means  consent  to  an  equal  division.  At 
length,  my  wife  hit  upon  a  plan.  She  proposed 
that  we  shoidd  sit  by  the  cakes,  and  whoever 
spoke  first  should  get  only  one.  I  agreed,  and 
so  we  sat  up  aU  night  without  speaking.  About 
daybreak  I  fell  asleep,  quite  wearied,  and  so  did 
my  wife ;  but  we  rose  soon,  and  looked  at  our 
csJ^es,  and  remained  silent.  We  did  not  sit 
much  longer  in  this  manner,  but  both  fainted. 
Shortly  after  this,  our  neighbours,  seeing  our 
door  closed,  and  hearing  no  voice  or  sound  of 
stirring  within,  came  and  knocked.  As  they 
received  no  answer,  they  broke  open  the  door,  and 
found  us  lying  apparently  dead,  but  warm.  So, 
fancying  us  to  be  actually  dead,  they  made  a  pile 
of  wood  and  placed  us  on  it.  Fire  was  set  to 
the  pile,  and  most  unfortunately  just  underneath 
me.  It  burnt  the  wood  on  my  side  of  the  pile 
so  quickly  that  the  heat  rousea  me  at  once,  and 
I  jumped  up  with  a  loud  cry  of  *  Oh!*  In  the 
next  moment  my  wife  started  up  and  cried, 
*  Ah,  you  get  only  one  cake !'  Our  neighbours 
were  surprised  at  this  performance  of  the 
corpses;  but  when  my  wife,  in  great  glee, 
boasted  of  her  victory,  and  explained  herself, 
they  laughed  at  us  uproariously,  and  told  us 
that  we  were  both  of  us  the  greatest  simpletons 
they  ever  heard  of." 

The  judge  settled  the  claims  of  the  three 
simpletons,  thus:  "You  are  really  three  very 
great  simpletons,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
which  of  you  ought  to  get  the  bow.  The 
first,  however,  sunered  not  only  from  his  folly, 
but  on  account  of  his  love,  and  because  he 
had  not  observed  the  approach  of  the  doctor 
with  the  red-hot  iron  hook.  The  second  suf- 
fered because  he  committed  a  mistake,  and  his 
wives  took  unjust  advantage  of  it.  But  the 
third  suffered  starvation,  solely  because  of  his 
foolishness,  and  is  therefore  the  greatest  sim- 
pleton. In  the  present  quarrel,  however,  all 
three  have  been  equal  simpletons  in  fighting 
for  so  worthless  a  thing  as  a  passing  stranger's 
bow." 


RAILWAY  REVERIE. 
Thb  dry  tense  cords  against  the  sigaal-post 
Rattle,  like  rigging  of  a  wind.tossed  ship ; 
And,  overhead,  up  staring  at  the  sun, 
The  searlet  target,  duly  split  in  half. 
Silently  tells  that  soon  the  gliding  train, 
Long-jointed,  black,  and  winding,  will  glide  in 
With  clamp,  and  roar,  and  hiss,  and  shrieking 

scream. 
Steered  by  that  dnsky,  stolid,  silent  man 
Who  cares  not  who  gets  in,  or  who  goes  out, 
So  he  but  reach  his  home,  and  have  his  meal 
With  his  good  wife  in  quiet.    See,  the  folk 
Ck}me  faster—trap,  and  cart,  and  prond  baronche. 
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Squire,  groom,  and  farmer,  old  man,  youth,  and 

child, 
Old  dame  and  maiden — ^yellow  cheek  and  red ; 
Bongh  hearty  welcomes,  pleasant  girlish  laughs, 
And  brave  bass  voices,  chiming  in  accord. 
Mixed  with  the  sound  of  restless  rolling  wheels 
Suddenly  checked ;  and  then  the  snappish  bite 
Of  ticket-markers,  and  the  rat-tat-tat 
Of  the  quick,  restless,  subtle  telegraph; 
And  then  there  came  some  pretty  feathered  hats, 
With  sweet  eyes  hid  in  shadow  under  them. 
And  stacks  of  croquet  mallets,  bows,  and  shafts, 
That  make  me  wish  myself  a  croquet  ball. 
Still  to  be  trampled  on  by  those  dear  feet. 
Or  target  to  be  riven  by  those  darts, 
Or,  better  stUl,  that  Jack  they  praise  so  much. 
And  now,  as  leaning  o'er  the  platform  fence, 
I  look  down  on  the  corn-fields  round  the  church, 
A  strange  wild  fancy  comes  as  in  a  dream, 
While  o*er  my  head  the  long  wires,  like  a  harp. 
Murmur  strange  secrets  not  to  be  divined 
By  later  bards.     Suppose,  my  fancy  said. 
That  death,  with  all  its  crape,  and  mutes,  and  palls, 
Its  hearses,  mouldy  graves,  and  mossy  stones, 
And  dusty  chancel  tombs,  was  done  away, 
Bepealed,  annulled ;  and  in  its  gloomy  stead 
There  reached  the  doomed  man,  at  the  fitting  time, 
A  sable  letter  bidding  him  repair. 
On  such  a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  perforce 
To  such  a  station,  and  when  he  got  there, 
With  kinsmen,  friends,  and  children,  and  with  wife. 
At  the  fixed  moment— never  failing  that — 
A  supernatural,  spirit-driven  train 
Arrived,  in  which  the  same  stern  inner  force 
Drove  him  to  mount,  waving  a  calm  adieu, 
And  then,  not  waiting  for  more  sobs  or  tears, 
The  train  flew  on,  threading  the  tannel-arch. 
Winding  round  corn-fields,  farms,  and  barley-ricks, 
Till  in  the  thicker  blue  it  grew  so  small, 
Then  vanished.    Thus,  as  I  brooded  on. 
Up  came  the  northern  train,  and  bore  me  off 
On  its  swift  viewless,  airy  spirit-wings. 
And  in  a  moment  rolling  seas  of  gold, 
Of  brown  scorched  wheat,  rich  waving  far  and  free. 
High  tawny  downs,  crested  with  clumps  of  trees, 
The  old  grey  church,  the  reapers,  and  the  sheaves 
Melted  to  air,  and  rolling  clouds  of  steam 
Compassed  me  round.  And  so  I  dreamed  my  dream. 


A  GOLD  DIGGER'S  NOTES. 

On  this  bright  Anstralian  summer's  day  why 
should  I  have  anything  to  do  but  wander  away 
on  some  river  bank  with  a  gun,  or  a  rod  and  line, 
taking  rests  in  shady  places,  and  watching  the 
habits  of  such  live  things  as  one  may  see? 
Sometimes  a  snake  gliding  through  the  grass, 
and  liftine  his  head  up  from  time  to  time ;  then 
a  turtle,  slowly  rising  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  paddling  away,  or  basking  in  one  place  as 
he  looks  about  him,  and  then  goine  down  with 
a  splash.  Next  a  kangaroo  fly  (a  fly  something 
like  those  bright  flies  that  make  their  nests  in 
the  garden  walls  at  home)  will  pounce  down 
among  the  flies  on  one's  hand  or  dress,  and  carry 
off  a  victim ;  then,  some  little  lizard  from  under  a 
loose  scale  of  bark  on  a  gum-tree,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  wiU  dash  out  and  follow  his  example. 
To  notice  a  black  band  reaching  up  the  same 
tree,  over  the  rough  brown  dead-looking  bark 


at  the  bottom,  and  up  the  smooth  white  bark 
above,  in  a  wavy  line,  and  at  last  lost  among  the 
big  branches  at  the  top,  is  very  amusing.  In 
warm  weather  there  is  an  endless  daily  and 
nightly  procession  of  little  black  ants,  worthy 
of  note  both  from  their  incredible  numbers  in 
swampy  places,  and  from  their  horrible  stench 
and  taste  when  crushed.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
leaves  his  bread,  meat,  sugar,  or  anything 
eatable  within  their  reach ! 

Perhaps  after  watching  these  things,  one  looks 
up  and  finds  that  one  has  been  watched  all  the 
time,  either  by  a  big  guana,  motionless  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  or  by  a  pair  of  eagle-hawks 
high  up  in  the  air,  wheebng  in  their  endless 
circles,  as  if  they  were  never  tired.  A  mob 
of  ducks  next  come  up  the  river,  following 
all  its  bends,  and  whiz  past  with  straightened 
necks  as  they  turn  off  with  one  consent,  on  their 
way  to  some  rushy  lagoon  close  by.  Now  is  the 
time,  down  on  one's  knees,  with  hat  off,  gun 
ready,  and  dog  crawling  behind,  one  creeps 
up  as  noiselessly  as  possible  to  the  belt  of 
rushes  which  surrounds  the  lagoon,  then  rising 
gradually,  has  the  pleasure  either  of  seeing^ 
the  ducks  swimming  comfortably  along,  out  of 
range,  or  of  getting  a  raking  shot  at  them, 
perhaps  killing  one,  and  wounding  another. 
When  the  dog  goes  for  the  wounded  one,  it  will 
swim  awhile,  then  dive.  Looking  sharply  about, 
one  sees  the  leaf  of  some  water-plant  turn  on 
edge,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  duck's  head  and 
bill  appear  above  the  surface.  I  have  known  my 
retriever,  Bess,  swim  for  an  hour  at  such  times, 
before  I  could  si^^ht  and  shoot  the  duck  again. 

On  my  occasional  shooting  excursions  last 
winter  ^near  Beechworth,  Victoria),  I  saw 
several  oirds  that  were  new  to  me.  One,  a 
milk-white  spoonbill,  about  thirty  inches  in 
height,  and  with  a  bill  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length.  They  are  very  handsome  birds.  I  also 
saw,  on  the  muddv  side  of  the  swamp,  an  ibis, 
brown  with  longish  black  legs,  and  long  curved 
bill.  It  stood  over  twenty-four  inches  high. 
The  magpies  here  are  different  from  those  in  Eng- 
land. Tnere  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them ; 
the  pi^,  which  are  the  commonest,  always  go 
in  pairs,  and  make  a  strance  wild  sort  of 
whistling,  especially  before  and  during  rain. 

I  was  looking  after  a  saw-mill  the  week 
before  last,  on  a  creek  about  twelve  miles  from 
this  place ;  a  very  lonely  spot.  I  was  there  for 
a  friend,  who  had  business  elsewhere.  All  I  did 
was  to  attend  at  times  to  the  steam-engine, 
look  round  the  mill  to  see  that  all  was  nght, 
and  keep  the  books.  The  rest  of  the  day  I 
used  to  ffo  shooting  in  the  swamps,  as  most  of 
the  bush  elsewhere  had  been  burnt.  I  was 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  had  five  guineas  for 
the  week.  The  lodging  I  dispensed  with,  on 
account  of  the  fleas,  and  went  to  a  little 
distance  to  a  bark  hut,  where  I  found  an  old 
half-crazy  convict  hut  keeper,  who  used  to  spin 
yams  till  I  fell  asleep  on  my  sheet  of  bark,  and 
long  after,  for  anything  I  know.  But  he  swept 
and  watered  the  hut  every  day,  and  I  was  not 
eaten  up  by  the  fleas. 
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The  scenery  in  tlie  bush  is  very  striking. 
The  immense  gam,  stringy-hark,  and  other  trees, 
of  which  I  do  not  knov  the  names,  are  very 
beautiful  wiUi  their  drooping  leaves;  but  a 
strange  effect  is  produced  by  the  number  of 
fallen  and  half-burnt  trees,  that  lie  about  in 
all  directions.  The  bush  is  on  fire  in  a  great 
many  places  around  us.  In  the  daytime  we 
see  the  smoke,  and  at  night,  from  fire  to  fire,  it 
reaches  from  the  north-west  round  to  the  east, 
and  from  that  to  the  south.  The  glare  in  the 
sky  over  the  fires  is  a  beautiful  sight  after  sun- 
set. 

Every  one  here  is  pra^ng  for  rain ;  none  has 
fallen  for  months,  ana  without  water  the  diggers 
cannot  wa^  their  dirt,  while  upon  the  gold  in  the 
dirt  the  welfare  of  the  place,  and  every  one  in  it, 
in  a  great  measure  depends.  I  have  oeen  hard 
at  work  all  day  and  earned  about  five  shillings. 
Yesterday  I  did  not  earn  so  much,  and  to- 
morrow I  may  earn  much  more ;  so,  as  I  am  of 
a  philos(^^cal  turn  of  mind,  I  come  home  to 
my  tent  and  sing  "  toora  loora." 

There  are  many  men  on  these  diggings  who 
came  to  them  at  the  first  rush,  and  have  worked 
hard  ever  since,  sinkii^  shafts  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
slabbing  them  dose  all  the  way  down,  or  ranning 
the  risk  of  being  smashed  in  them  (as  several 
have  been),  and  after  all  have  not  eacned  a  six- 
pence yet. 

We  always  work  alternate  shifts  when  sinking, 
so  many  hours  on  and  so  many  off,  dav  and 
night.  Very  pleasant  it  is,  on  a  cold  night,  to 
be  woke  up,  and  have  to  jump  into  the  loop  of 
a  rope  and  be  lowered  a  honored  or  two  hundred 
feet  undei^H^und,  alighting,  perhaps,  in  muddy 
water,  knee  deep,  where  one  must  pick,  bale,  or 
fix  sUb,  for  six  or  eight  hours. 

When  a  man  has  to  desert  a  daim  as  utterly 
nnproductive»  after  seven  or  eight  months  of 
such  work,  and  has  to  shoulder  his  blankets 
without  apenny  in  his  pocket,  he  wants  a  little 
of  Mark  Tapley  ia  him  to  prevent  his  getting 
down-hearted. 

The  diggings  are  in  a  dull  state,  and  most 
continue  so  until  the  weather  changes,  for  which 
reason,  hearing  of  a  job,  I  went  into  Beech- 
worth  yesterday  to  apply  for  a  billet  as  cdpor- 
teur  to  the  Beechwortk  Branch  Bible  Associa- 
tion. I  went  before  a  committee,  who  told  me 
to  cone  again,  but  as  I  was  not  so  extensively 
got  up  as  the  nine  other  applicants,  who  were 
clean  shaved  and  black  coated,  I  do  not  expect 
to  get  the  four  pounds  a  week  and  ten  per  cent 
on  all  receipts. 

I  think  that  doctors  and  lawyers  do,  or  can, 
make  more  money  here  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, but  the  doctors  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion drunkards.  A  young  man  in  either  profes- 
sion would  be  sure  to  get  on  at  the  digsmgs  if 
steady.  Brewers  appear  to  be  doing  wdl  here, 
and  will  do  better  when  more  b^  is  dmnk 
instead  of  abominable  brandy. 

The  publicans  drive  a  fine  trade.  Most  of 
the  public-houses  have  large  dancing-rooms,  the 
entrance  to  which  ia  free,  out  through  th$  bar! 


There  you  may  see  a  score  or  two  of  men  and 
three  or  four  ffirls  jumping  about  to  the  music 
of  a  fiddle  ana  two  or  three  other  instruments. 
It  is  laughable  to  see  a  couple  of  rough  diggers 
hugging  one  another  as  they  spm  round  the 
room,  or  perhaps  some  dapper  little  fellow,  a 
store-man,  or  barber,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  a  bi^-bearded 
chap  in  a  red  flannd  shirt,  an  old  wiae-avidLe, 
or  cabbage-tree  hat,  and  moleskin  trousers  fas* 
tened  with  a  bdt,  amd  all  of  a  bright  buff  colour, 
caused  hj  his  underground  occujMition,  whiriing 
round  with  the  greatest  satis&otioa  and  gravity 
possible.  It  is  tiie  same  every  day,  exoept  \hvA 
thei:e  is  no  dancing  on  Sundays,  and  the  tunes 
are  different.  I  suppose  the  landlord  finds  tliat 
people  can  drink  to  sacred  music,  though  they 
do  not  dance  to  it. 

I  believe  there  is  a  cricket  club  in  Beech- 
worth,  but  they  are  sleepy  people  here  about 
anything  of  that  sori^  ana  like  drinking  grog 
better  than  playing  cricket  Working  men  may 
do  well  here.  Eor  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
there  is  always  f^enty  of  •emf^yment  at  good 
wages,  and  there  are  many  other  ways  of  making 
money  if  a  man  is  steady  and  can  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  that  offers ;  such  as  splitting  rails, 
posts,  or  shingles ;  stripping  sheets  of  bark  for 
roofs,  floors,  and  sides  of  houses;  carrying 
water-races  across  creeks,  &c.  Manv  have 
made  a  ^pod  deal  by  catching  fish  and  shooting 
wild-fowl  on  the  Murray  and  bringing  them  to 
the  diggings  for  sale.  It  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  some  of  the  codfish  caught  in  the 
Murray,  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  each. 
It  sells  here  for  from  eighteen-penoe  to  half-a- 
crown  a  pound. 

I  do  not  consider  mone]r  of  much  use  to  a  man 
here,  unless  he  has  colonial  experience,  or  is  in 
some  settled  business  from  the  first,  otherwise  . 
he  is  almost  sure  to  lose  it.    Bv  getting;  both 
together,  one  may  be  made  to  help  the  o&er. 

I  have  left  the  diggings,  for  a  while  at  least, 
and  am  now  following  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  life.  I  am  with  a  government  surveyor, 
laying  out  a  township,  ftc,  a  few  miles  above 
Wagunyah.  We  work  eight  hours  a  day,  running 
lines  of  road  through  the  bush,  marking  off  town 
and  country  aUotments,  and  surveying  rivers, 
lagoons*  and  flats. 

Many  of  the  diggings  in  Victoria  are  at  this 
time  in  a  bad  state,  for  the  greater  proportion 
of  emigrants  that  are  flooding  into  Mdboume, 
being  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  find  regular  em- 
ployment^  start  for  the  already  over-crowded 
diggings,  get  down-hearted  from  what  they  see 
and  h^r  there,  run  through  what  money  they 
have,  and  at  Uot  try  to  get  work  at  any 
wages,  or  set  about  digging  with  only  their  luck 
to  trust  to.  Old  diggers,  having  experience  to 
back  their  luck,  g^erally  do  better.  At  the 
present  time,  the  amount  of  gold  found,  does 
not  nearly  keep  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  finding  it. 

Mr.  Sumwun,  the  '*  boss,"  is  five  inches  taller 
than /am,  being  six  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches 
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in  lieight,  and  stouter  in  proportion.  Therefore, 
in  tills  tremendously  bot  weather,  he  likes  to 
take  a  good  many  spells  under  the  shadiest  of 
the  trees,  at  which  times  he  gives  us  accounts 
of  his  adventures  during  the  thirty  years  that 
he  has  spent  in  surveying  and  exploring  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Australia — some  ludicrous,  some 
horrible,  some  incredible. 

We  are  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray, 
on  a  paddock  of  ten  thousand  acres,  most  of 
which  will  be  cut  up  into  lots,  yarying  from  a 
quiurter  of  an  acre  to  eighty  acres.  Govern- 
meut  is  now  doing  some^ing  on  the  principle 
of  "  better  late  than  never,"  hj  throwing  plenty 
of  land  into  the  market,  giving  the  small 
capitalists  a  chance,  and  thus  making  other 
openings  for  a  man,  besides  placing  his  capital 
in  a  public-house  or  a  store.  Next  week  we 
shall  mark  out  lots  on  a  plain  of  eleven  thou- 
sand acres.  Mr.  Somwun,  bearing  me  say  that  I 
should  like  to  have  one  of  the  allotments  that  we 
are  now  laying  out,  told  me  I  should  have  any 
<»e  of  them  I  liked:  he  buying  it,  and  I  paying 
him  as  I  could.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  spe- 
culation it  would  be  here — doubtfuL  At  Beech- 
worth  there  are  several  quarter-acre  lots  which, 
bought  at  the  govenunoit  sales  two  and  three 
years  back  for  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  pounds 
each,  are  now  let  for  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

From  all  I  have  heard,  I  believe  the  western 
districts  of  this  colony  to  be  best  for  Canning 
punwses,  both  on  account  of  soil  and  climate. 
An  insuperable  drawback  to  the  land  here,  is 
that  it  is  not  well  supplied  with  water.  We  have 
always  had  to  carry  some  with  us  whenever  we 
have  gone  any  distimoe  from  the  river  or  lagoons. 
On  the  plain  that  we  have  just  finished  laying 
out,  there  b  not  a  drop  to  be  had,  except 
by  sinking  thirty  or  forty  feet  for  it.  There 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  enough  rain  to  make 
this  a  great  agrieulturai  district.  I  suppose  it 
is  drawn  off  towards  the  high  ranges. 

We  have  had  soflse  heavy  storms  lately,  but 
they  do  not  often  last  long,  and  the  heaviest 
generally  follow  a  narrow  course,  which  may  be 
traced  for  years  in  the  bush  by  the  smashed  and 
up-torn  trees  all  lying  in  one  direction.  I  have 
seen  but  one  of  those  storms  in  full  blow,  and 
that  was  much  too  near  to  be  feasant,  for  I  saw 
a  great  many  trees  shivered  by  the  lightning; 
there  were  splinters,  Irom  the  siae  of  a  lucifer- 
match  to  the  size  of  posts  and  rails,  covering  the 
ground  ail  round,  some  being  thrown  full  a 
hundred  yards. 

I  was  down  on  the  Murray  the  otlier  day, 
when  I  saw  two  platypusses.  Their  fur  does 
not  seem  sledc  in  the  water,  like  a  water-rat's 
when  swimming,  but  loose  and  open.  I  often 
see  them  with  Sbeir  backs  and  the  tops  of  their 
heads  just  above  the  water  in  the  nver;  they 
remain  in  one  spot  in  the  strongest  current  for  a 
minttte  or  so,  and  then  dive,  ana  come  up  again, 
generally,  however,  k)wer  down  the  stream.  I 
noticed  numy  mu^-shells  on  the  banks,  which 
I  think  most  have  been  left  Uiere  by  them; 
for  if  they  had  been  left  there  by  the  blacks. 


they  would  have  been  roasted,  which  they  were 
not.  I  have  sometimes  seen  Uiyers  and  patches 
of  cooked  shells  some  feet  under  the  sumce  of 
the  earth,  at  the  edge  of  a  high  bank  which 
the  river  was  washing  away,  but  which,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  fiat,  had  onoe  been 
deposited  there  by  the  action  of  the  water.  I 
see  more  to  interest  me  on  the  river,  in  one 
day,  than  I  do  in  the  dried-up  forest  in  a  month. 
'Tis  a  great  pity  that  this  countiy  is  not  better 
watered. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  out  shooting  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  a  companion,  in  a  little 
boat  on  a  lagoon.  We  killed  a  black  swan  each ; 
they  are  noble-looking  lards  on  the  water,  and 
quite  equal  to  their  cousins  at  home. 

Snakes  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  very  far  from 
the  river,  or  from  some  swamp  or  lagoon ;  for  in 
the  summer  they  spend  a  good  part  of  the  day 
in  the  water.  The  warm  weather  brings  them 
out:  black,  brown,  whip,  diamond,  and  carpet 
snakes,  all  venomous,  and  some  as  much  as 
six,  or  even  eight  feet  long.  The  insects  also 
come  out  with  alarming  strength  on  these  days, 
when  a  thermometer  in  the  sun  rises  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty. 

Almost  the  only  time  I  have  for  writing  is  on 
a  Sunday,  and  then  one  has  to  wash  and  mend, 
&c.,  and  I  genendly  ride  out  for  a  few  hours — 
more  to  keep  mv  mace  under  control  than  any- 
thing else,  Kx  sue  is  very  gay.  The  Christmas 
holidays  I  i^pent  in  going  after  her  to  Wodonga 
(forty-three  miles  nom  hence),  where  she  was 
bred.  She  had  strayed  awav  from  our  camp.  I 
walked  there,  but  <ud  not  find  her  till  after  an- 
other di^'s  walk ;  then  I  rode  lier  home,  and 
enjoyed  my  holiday  as  much  as  if  I  had  been 
hard  at  work. 

From  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  much  more  drunkenness  in  the  country 
townships,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  than  there  is  on  the  diggings.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  universal  custom  of  paying 
hj  checks.  A  man  works  for  months  at  split- 
ting, sawing,  fencing,  or  anything  else;  then 
draws  all  his  money  in  one  check ;  goes  to  the 
public-house  to  change  it  and  get  a  nobbier ;  and 
ends  by  coming  out  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.  I  have  known  two  men  knock  down 
an  eighty  pound  check  each,  in  a  day  or  two  at 
the  public-house.  On  the  diggings  it  is  very 
different;  a  man  gets  his  cash  whenever  he 
likes  to  M  his  gold,  and  generally  knows  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sumwun,  our  boss,  is  dead.  I  have  been 
superintendent  for  some  time,  but  now  I  suppose 
I  shall  again  be  thrown  on  m j  own  resources. 
I  do  not  dread  the  fall.  Dijpmn^  is  too  much 
of  a  lottery;  indeed,  I  halfDeheve  there  are 
great  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  in  animal  mag- 
netism, and  the  attracting  and  repelling  powers 
between  gold  and  diggers.  I  know  some  men 
who  always  get  a  golden  hole  on  any  new  rush, 
and  others  who  never  do ;  and  yet  the  two  sets 
may  be  equal  in  energy,  intelligence,  and  prac- 
tical experience.    There  ought  to  be  some  way 
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of  explaining  these  things  otherwise  than  by  re- 
ferring tbem  to  chance  or  luck. 

I  shall  try  how  I  may  be  magnetically  affected 
to  New  Zealand  gold.    I  will  go  to  Otago. 

To  judge  from  my  own  experience,  the  pro- 
vince of  Otago  must  get  all  the  rain.  Certainly 
I  saw  it  blessed  with  the  most  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  There  was  the  sea  ail  round,  almost 
constant  rain  overhead,  and  the  ground  beneath 
so  full,  that  great  part  of  the  flat  was  unwork- 
able. 

One  day,  our  tent  was  robbed  of  five  ounces 
thirteen  pennyweights  of  gold  (at  three  pounds 
twelve  shillings  an  ounce).  I  had  always  carried 
the  gold  about  with  me ;  but  on  that  day  I  left  it 
planted  in  my  stretcher,  my  mate  promising  to 
take  it  when  he  went  out.  I  went  to  visit  some 
old  mates  seven  or  eight  miles  off,  and  to  get 
dinner  with  them  (it  being  Sunday).  When  I 
cajne  back,  the  gold,  and  nothing  else,  was  gone. 
My  pistols  and  watch  lay  close  to  it.  •  My 
mate  came  home  socm  after,  and  said  he  had 
forgotten  it.  He  shortly  left  me,  and  I  lived 
by  myself,  with  a  bull-dog  at  the  door,  and  a 
loaded  revolver  under  my  pillow. 

One  day  I  took  my  dog,  a  gun  I  borrowed, 
and  a  long  knife.  A  man  went  with  me,  and 
he  had  another  dog.  We  crossed  the  ranges 
for  about  five  miles,  and  found  signs  of  wild 
pigs— fresh  signs;  presently  we  saw  a  little 
white  one  sunnmg  himself  on  the  opposite  range, 
so  we  went  quietly  up,  and,  through  the  fern, 
out  bolted  tnree  or  four  large,  and  half  a 
dozen  little,  pigs.  I  fired  at  a  large  one,  but 
missed  it;  the  dogs  gave  chase  to  another;  and 
I  followed  a  couple  of  little  ones,  they  doubling 
about  in  the  fern,  which  was  waist  deep,  like 
rats.  At  last  I  caught  one,  and  immediately 
went  to  help  the  dogs,  which  had  got  by  the 
ears  a  boar  of  about  sixty  pounds  weight.  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  stick  him,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  ran^.  I  put  the  blade,  six  inches  long, 
behind  his  shoulder  up  to  the  handle,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  him,  but  at  last  I 
got  him  into  the  gully  and  finished  him.  We 
then  killed  a  sow  of  about  a  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  after  a  good  run  found  more  pigs, 
one  an  enormous  boar,  but  I  killed  none.  We 
carried  home  the  boar  and  half  the  other,  and 
also  the  captured  pigling — little  "Denis" — a 
long  tramp  over  the  ranges,  and  it  came  on  to 
rain,  of  course.  I  put  the  little  one  in  a  sty 
close  to  my  tent,  where  I  had  him  for  some  days 
inside.  He  would  eat'  from  my  hand  the  first 
night ;  next  day  he  would  follow  me  anywhere. 
I  lived  on  salt  wild  pork  for  weeks  after  that 
pig  hunt :  a  great  saving  where  meat  was  from 
ninepence  to  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  hunger 
sharp. 

Of  eatables  free  to  all,  besides  the  pigs  de- 
scended from  those  that  Captain  Cook  left  on 
the  island,  there  are  very  fine  eels  in  the  creeks. 
I  have  seen  them  of  ten  pounds  weight,  and 
heard  of  some  weighing  as  much  as  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

Nothing  the  richer  for  my  first  month's  work 


at  the  Otago  diggings,  I  was  next  packing  to 
Fox's  from  Queenstown  and  Frankton,  to  go 
with  horses  for  wages.  After  that  I  went 
digging  again,  with  my  old  mate,  of  course. 
The  most  we  could  make  was  about  three 
pounds  a  week  per  man.  We  went  out  to  the 
district  of  Lake  Wakatipua,  which  is  half  way 
between  Frankton  and  Fox's,  and  on  the  main 
road  then  just  opened  for  drays  —  the  only 
dray  road  in  this  district.  With  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour,  having  to  carry  all  the  ma- 
terials a  good  distance,  we  built  a  nut  of  twenty 
feet  long  Dy  twelve  wide,  thatched  it,  fitted  it 
up  inside,  and  opened  it  as  a  store  and  accom- 
modation-house for  travellers.  We  carried  all 
the  timber  on  our  shoulders  from  the  Kawaran 
rjver,  down  which  it  had  drifted  in  the  floods, 
to  build  that  hut,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  up  several  steep  hills.  My  mate,  who 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  then  heard  of  a  job  at 
the  camp  at  the  Arrow  (Fox's),  putting  up 
quarters  for  the  commissioner,  troopers,  &c. 
There  he  worked  two  or  three  months,  getting 
twenty-five  shillings  a  day,  while  I  made  a  few 
pounas  a  week  by  our  store. 

You  may  think  it  foolish  for  a  fellow  to  rush 
about  the  country,  and  especially  such  a  country 
as  this,  but  from  the  very  nature  and  character  f 
of  digging  affaird  one  can  hardly  avoid  it.  A 
man  comes  to  a  place  some  time  after  it  has 
been  **  rushed ;"  after  a  good  deal  of  running 
about,  he  gets  a  piece  of  ground  that  pays  him 
for  the  working ;  works  it  out,  and  can  get  no 
more.  For,  while  he  ht^s  been  well  employed, 
hundreds  of  later  arrivals  have  been  busy  round 
about  with  pick,  shovel,  and  tin  dish,  and  have 
taken  up  every  bit  of  ground  worth  working. 
The  first  comer  knocks  about  for  a  while,  idle, 
and  then,  perhaps,  hears  of  a  rush,  knows  that 
if  he  is  not  among  the  first  he  stands  a  poor 
chance  in  comparison  with  those  who  are,  and 
that  if  he  is,  he  may,  by  not  unheard-of  luck, 
clear  thousands  in  a  few  weeks,  as  some  did  at 
the  first  rush  on  the  Shotover  and  Arrow  Rivers. 
If  he  is  a  wise  man>  he  rolls  up  his  blankets  and 
is  off. 

New  Zealand  is  a  hard  country  for  the  digger. 
High  mountains,  deep  rapid  rivers,  and  steep- 
sided  gullies  to  cross,  very  little  or  no  firewood 
in  many  parts,  and  a  climate  that  suits  those 
coming  from  England  direct  better  than  it  does 
the  old  Victorian  diggers  like  myself.  Where 
I  now  sit,  iphether  I  fook  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  I  see  mountains  towering  one  above 
another,  and  covered  with  snow,  except  on 
brown-looking  patches,  which  are  precipices,  or 
places  too  steep  for  the  snow  to  lie  on.  Mount 
Remarkable,  which  lies  just  over  the  Kawaran, 
and  S.S.E.  from  this  place,  has  had  patches 
of  snow  on  it  all  through  the  summer,  which 
has  been  a  very  warm  one.  I  write  now  in  mid- 
winter, on  the  seventh  of  July. 

I  should  much  like  to  see  some  of  the  birds 
that  Mr.  Haast  mentions  in  his  account  of  ex- 
plorations here,  especially  the  nakapa  and  the 
Kiwi.  We  have  the  wekas,  or  wooa-hens,  also 
the  plovers,  kakas,and  ducks,  and  some  parrots. 
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The  kakas  are  something  like  cockatoos,  bat 
dark  coloured^  and  with  immense  bills  and  claws. 
But  the  bird  I  should  most  like  to  see  is  the 
great  moa ;  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  still 
be  living  in  the  dense  forests  towards  the  west 
coast,  or  rather  in  their  neighbourhood.  Moas 
have  been  very  plentiful  here  at  one  time,  for  I 
cannot  take  a  walk  across  the  flats  without 
seeing  portions  of  the  larger  bones,  sucfi  as 
those  of  the  thigh,  leg,  tod  wing.  There  are 
several  in  my  nut  now,  but  none  perfect.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  bones  full  three  feet  long, 
and  the  joint  of  part  of  a  thigh-bone  is  fifteen 
inches  round,  the  circumference  of  the  bone  just 
below  the  joint  being  ten  inches.  These  bones 
I  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
they  must  nave  lain  ever  since  the  bird  died, 
and  must  have  consequently  wasted ;  still,  now, 
though  greatly  decayed,  they  are  as  heavy  as  fresh 
ox  bones.  I  also  trequently  see  collections  of 
small  quartz  pebbles  up  to  the  si^e  of  a  walnut, 
sometimes  lymg  on  the  flats  miles  away  from 
any  place  where  stones  are  to  be  found,  and  no 
doubt  from  the  gizzard  of  the  bird. 

We  have  Jiad  a  fine  winter  here,  though  occa- 
sional rains  and  mild  weather,  melting  the  snow 
on  the  mountains,  have  kept  many  of  the  rivers 
too  high  for  the  miners  to  get  at  their  beds. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  on  the  Shot- 
over,  where  the  precipices  that  shut  in  a  great 
part  of  its  course  make  it  very  diflBcult,  and 
often  impossible,  to  turn  it.  The  floods  which 
have  come  down  that  river  every  few  weeks  have 
done  immense  damage  to  the  claims  upon  it. 
Thev  sweep  everything  before  them.  A  young 
Lrishman  was  packing  some  rations  to  his  claim 
on  the  Arrow  while  the  Shotover  was  rising ; 
he  sent  his  load  over  in  the  ferry-boat,  and 
rode  his  horse  —  he  was  washed  off  and 
drowned.  Another  man  was  washed  from  his 
tent  door  by  the  side  of  the  Arrow  River  at 
Pox's.  People  saw  him  carried  away,  but  could 
not  save  him.  There  was  a  regular  clean  sweep 
in  the  Arrow  River  and  Shotover— dams,  races, 
pumps,  water-wheels,  huts,  winter  stock,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  rations,  carried  away. 
Plooded  rivers  mav  well  come  down  in  force 
when  they  run  at  from  five  to  seven  knots  an 
hour,  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  still  more,  even 
when  the  water  in  them  is  low. 

We  crossed  some  frightful  mountains  on  the 
road  from  the  Dunstan  to  this  place.  My  mate 
and  I  left  some  of  our  blankets  at  the  former 
township,  and  got  a  fifty-pound  bag  of  flour, 
besides  tea,  sugar,  bacon,  cheese,  &c.,  both  for 
use  onUhe  road  and  at  Pox's,  where  flour  was 
then  eighteen-pence  per  pound,  and  sugar,  I 
think,  three  shillings.  While  at  the  Dunstan 
I  we  had  to  pay  only  sixpence  to  sevcnpcnce  per 
pound  for  sugar. 

Well,  we  started  after  weighing  our  swags, 
which  were  about  seventy-three  pounds  each, 
and  made  Pox's  in  three  and  a  quarter  days.' 
Pifty  miles  by  the  road  we.  came,  sometimes 
having  to  hold  on  by  tufts  of  grass  and  rocks, 
to  prevent  ourselves  from  going  too  fast  to  the 
bottoms  of  hill-sides  and  gullies,  and  then  having 


to  do  the  same  to  set  to  the  top  of  another  height. 
Sometimes  we  roUed  up  our  trousers,  and  took 
off  our  boots,  to  cross  piercingly  cold  streams 
that  rushed  over  rocks  and  sharp  slate-stones; 
sometimes  we  had  to  walk  after  dark  to  reach 
some  camping  spot  where  there  were  supposed  to 
be  sticks  enough  to  boil  a  kettle  of  tea;  then, 
after  a  few  hours  of  uncommonly  sweet  sleep, 
we  would  get  up  at  daybreak  to  breakfast,  roll 
up  our  tent  and  blankets,  and  go  at  a  mountain 
as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  so  high 
that  it  would  take  three  or  four  hours  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  get  to  Pox's.  We  had 
walked  up  to  the  Dunstan,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nules,  with  about  fifty-pound  swags  on 
our  shoulders,  in  four  and  a  half  days. 

When  I  knocked  off  packing  up  here,  I  walked 
over  to  the  Dunstan  to  fetch  what  we  had  left 
behind,  but  some  one  had  been  there  before  me, 
and  claimed  eveiything— blankets,  shirts,  boots, 
revolver.  Such  robbery  was  rare  in  Victoria, 
where  a  man  has  been  known  to  pin  up  his 
standing  tent,  go  to  Ei^hud  and  back,  and,  on 
his  return,  fincTeverything  as  he  left  it. 

It  rained  for  twenty-four  hours  heavily,  on 
Sunday,  the  twelfth  of  July,  and  there  were 
several  landslips  about  the  Shotover  and  Arrow 
Rivers.  At  a  place  called  Butcher's  Point,  on 
the  Shotover,  a  party  of  seven  men  were  living 
together  in  a  hut,  on  the  mountam-side,  a  little 
above  the  river.  Six  were  sleeping,  and  one 
was  outside,  looking  out  for  the  boulders  that 
every  now  and  then  came  thundering  down  from 
above.  Then,  all  on  a  sudden,  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  away  went  the  whole 
hill-side,  carrying  witn  it  the  hut  and  the 
doomed  six  into  the  river.  Nothing  has  been 
seen  of  them  since ;  the  man  on  watch  was  left 
standing  unhurt.  A  man  living  on  the  Arrow 
River  came  outside  his  tent  about  the  middle  of 
the  same  night,  when  a  landslip  took  his  tent 
to  where  he  will  never  see  it  again,  but  it  did 
not  touch  him.  An  enormous  amount  of  da- 
mage has  been  done  on  both  rivers;  several 
poor  fellows  who  lost  all  else  in  the  flood,  liad 
to  run  for  their  lives. 

Many  horses  have  beenkiUcd  here  by  falling, 
and  I  have  heard  from  several  people  that  a 
man  was  to  be  seen  lying  dead,  with  his 
swag,  under  a  precipice,  where  no  one  could 
get  near  him.  It  was  somewhere  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  Shotover,  last  summer. 
More  than  fifty  lives  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  on  that  river  by  floods  and  land-slips  this 
winter.  Twelve  men  were  killed  in  a  mob 
at  one  place,  six  in  a  hut  at  another,  five  at  a 
third,  and  so  on.  A  good  many  of  the  bodies 
were  recovered,  some  most  frightfully  smashed 
and  torn.  There  cannot  have  been  floods  for 
very  many  years  at  all  like  those  of  this  winter, 
as  is  shown  by  the  drift  timber  and  other  signs. 

Rees,  a  squatter,  who  has  the  cattle-run  here, 
also  slaughters  for  the  butchers,  besides  having 
many  other  irons  in  the  fire.  Last  week  he  had  a 
mob  of  fat  cattle  which  he  had  bought  down  in 
Southland,  and  was  driving  them  up  by  the  side 
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of  the  big  lake,  vhen  thirtj-two  of  them  slipped 
on  some  rocks  «t  a  place  called  the  Devil's 
Staircase,  and  fell  into  a  gully,  and  were  killed. 
The  man  could  not  get  at  them  to  bleed  them, 
so  the  meat  will  be  entirely  lost.  Rees  had 
ffiven  forty-six  pounds  for  one  of  them — total 
loss  over  1400/.    Fine  country ! 

It  is  said  that  Victoria  only  wants  fencing  in. 
This  island  wants  hammering  out  fiat. 

We  have  been  overrun  with  rats  and  mice 
lately;  these  plagues  swarm,  I  believe,  in  all 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  I  caught  a  great  many 
in  traps  of  my  own  invention.  I  also  got  some 
strychnine  from  Dunedin,  where  it  sells  for  a 
guinea  an  ounce.  It  put  a  stop  to  their  mischief 
pretty  quickly.  Before  I  had  the  poison  and 
my  traps,  I  could  not  keep  meat,  flour,  candles, 
soap,  or  anvthing  at  all  eatable.  My  head,  as 
I  lay  in  bea,  was  a  favourite  spHnging-place  for 
the  rats  who  wished  to  get  upon  the  table. 
They  snawed  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bullock-hide  boat  wmoh  we  have  on  the  lake. 
I  have  since  bought  a  kitten  for  seven  and 
sixpence,  of  a  man  who  was  goins  away ;  he  had 
carried  it  about  a  hundred  and  ei^^  miles 
on  the  top  of  his  swag.  The  general  price 
here  for  cats,-  is  now  from  thirty  to  fifty 
shillings.  It  was  still  more.  A  man  passed 
through  this  place  with  a  horse-load  of  them  in 
boxes,  which  he  brought  from  Dunedin  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 

Ih  Twekty-four  Chaptbbs. 

csipteb  i.  the  white  hobse  at  coblentz. 

Out  of  a  window  of  the  Weissen  Ross,  at 
Coblentz,  lookino^  upon  the  rapid  Rhine,  over 
whose  circling  edoies  a  rich  sunset  shed  a  golden 
tint,  two  young  Englishmen  lounged  and  smoked 
their  cigars;  rarely  speaking  and,  to  all  seeming, 
wearing  that  air  of  boredom  which,  stran^e^ 
enough,  would  appear  peculiar  to  a  very  enjoy- 
able time  of  life.  They  were  acquaintances  of 
only  a  few  da^s.  They  had  met  on  an  Antwerp 
steamer — rejoined  each  other  in  a  picture-gallery 
— chanced  to  be  side  by  side  at  a  table  d'hote  at 
Brussels,  and,  at  last,  drifted  into  one  of  those 
intimacies  which,  to  very  young  men,  represents 
friendship.  They  agreed  they  would  travel  to- 
gether, all  the  more  readily  that  neither  cared 
verv  much  in  what  direction.  "As  for  me,*' 
said  Calvert,  "it  doesn't  much  signify  where  I 
pass  the  interval ;  but,  in  October,  I  must  re- 
turn to  India  and  join  my  regiment." 

"And  I,"  said  Loyd,  "about  the  same  time 
must  be  in  England.  I  have  just  been  called 
to  the  bar.'* 

"  Slow  work  that  must  be,  I  take  it." 

"  Do  you  like  soldiering  ?"  asked  Loytl,  in  a 
low  quiet  voice. 

"Hate  it!  abhor  it!  It's  all  very  well  when 
you  join  first.  You  are  so  glad  to  be  free  of 
Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  or  wherever  it  is. 
You  are  eager  to  be  treated  like  a  man,  and  so 
full  of  Cox  and  Greenwood,  and  the  army  tailor, 
and  your  camp  furniture,  and  then  comes  the 


depot  and  the  mess.  One's  first  three  months 
at  mess  seemed  to  be  the  cream  of  existence." 

"  Is  it  really  so  jolly  ?  Are  the  fellows  good 
talkers  ?" 

"  About  the  worst  in  the  universe ;  but,  to  a 
young  hand,  they  are  enchantment.  All  their  dis- 
course is  of  something  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  that 
foot-race,  that  game  of  billiards,  that  match  at 
cricket,  that  stunning  fine  girl  to  ride  out  with, 
those  excellent  cigars  Watkins  is  sending  us ; 
and  so  on.  All  is  action,  and  very  pleasant  ac- 
tion too.  Then  duty,  though  it's  the  habit  to 
revile  and  curse  it,  duty  is  associated  with  a 
sense  of  manhood ;  a  sort  of  goose-step  chivalry 
to  be  sure,  but  still  chivalrv.  One  likes  to  see 
the  sergeant  with  his  orderfy  book,  and  to  read, 
'Ensign  Calvert  for  the  main  guard.' " 

"  And  how  long  does  all  this  last  ?" 

"  I  gave  it  three  months ;  some  have  been  able 
to  prolong  it  to  six.  Much  depends  upon  where 
the  dep6t  is,  and  what  sort  of  corps  you're 
in." 

"  Now  for  the  reaction !    Tell  me  of  that." 

"  I  cannot ;  it's  too  dreadful.  It's  a  general 
detestation  of  all  things  military,  from  the 
Horse  Guards  to  the  mess  waiter.  You  hate  drill 
— parade— inspection— the  adiutAnt— the  wine 
committee— the  paymaster — tke  field-officer  of 
the  day — and  the  major's  wife.  You  are  chafed 
about  everything — ^you  want  leave,  you  want  to 
exchange,  you  want  to  be  with  the  depot,  you 
want  to  go  to  Corfu,  and  you  are  sent  to  Canada. 
Your  brother  officers  are  the  slowest  fellows 
in  the  service ;  you  are  quizzed  about  them  at 
the  mess  of  the  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninth — 
'Yours'  neither  give  balls  nor  private  theatri- 
cals. You  wish  you  were  in  the  Cape  Coast 
Fencibles — in  fact,  you  feel  that  Destiny  has 
pkced  you  in  the  exact  position  you  are  least 
Stedfor." 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  all  the  faults 
are  in  yourself." 

"Not  altogether.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
money,  your  soldier  life  is  simply  a  barrier  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  You  are  chained  to  one 
spot,  to  one  set  of  associates,  and  to  one  mode 
of  existence.  If  you're  poor,  it's  fifty  times 
worse,  and  all  your  time  is  spent  in  making  five- 
and-sixpence  a  day  equal  to  a  guinea. 

Loyd  made  no  answer,  but  smoked  on. 

"I  know,"  resumed  the  other,  "that  this  is 
not  what  many  will  tell  you,  or  what,  perhaps, 
would  suggest  itself  to  your  own  mind  from  a 
chance  intercourse  with  us.  To  the  civilian  the 
mess  is  not  without  a  certain  attraction,  and 
there  is,  I  own,  somethmg  very  taking  in  the 
aspect  of  that  little  democracy  where  the  fair- 
cheeked  boy  is  on  an  equality  with  the  old 
bronzed  solaier,  and  the  freshness  of  Rugby  or 
Eton  is  confronted  with  the  stern  experiences  of 
the  veteran  campaigner ;  but  this  wears  off  very 
soon,  and  it  is  a  day  to  be  marked  with  white 
chalk  when  one  can  escape  his  mess  dinner, 
with  all  its  good  cookery,  good  wine,  and  good 
attendance,  and  eat  a  mutton-chop  at  the  Green 
Man  with  Simpkins,  just  because  Simpkins  wears 
a  black  coat,  lives  down  in  the  country,  and  never 
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^as  in  a  Gazette  in  his  life.    And  now  for  your 
side  of  the  medal — what  is  it  like  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  gorgeons  or  brilliant,  I  assnre 
yon,"  said  Loyd,  gently ;  for  he  spoke  with  a 
low  quiet  tone,  and  had  k  student-like  submis- 
sive manner,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  other's 
easy  and  assured  air.  "With  great  abilities, 
^reat  industry,  and  great  connexion,  the  career 
IS  a  splendid  one,  and  the  rewards  the  highest. 
But  between  sueh  golden  fortunes  and  mine 
there  is  a  whole  realm  of  space.  However, 
with  time  and  hard  work,  and  ordinary  luck,  I 
don't  despair  of  securing  a  fair  livelihood." 

"  After— say— thirty  years,  eh  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  By  the  time  that  I  drop  out  of  the  army  a 
retired  lieutenant-colonel,  with  three  hundred  a 
year,  you'll  be  in  fidr  practice  at  Westminster, 
with,  let  ns  take  it,  fifteen  hundred,  or  two 
thousand — perhaps  five." 

^  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  confirm  the 
prediction  in  the  middle  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  continued  the  soldier.  "  There's  oxily 
one  road  to  success — to  many  a  diarming  gin 
with  money.  Ashley  of  ours,  who  has  done 
the  tMng  himself,  says  that  you  can  get  money 
— any  man  can,  if  he  will ;  that,  in  uct,  if  you 
will  only  take  a  little  trouble  you  may  have  all 
the  attractions  you  seek  for  in  a  wife,  plus 
fortune." 

"Pleasant  theory,  but  still  not  unlikely  to 
involve  a  self-deception,  since,  even  witnout 
knowing  it,  a  man  may  be  far  more  interested 
by  the  pecuniary  circumstance." 

'•  Don't  begin  with  it ;  first  fall  in  love— I  mean 
to  yourself,  without  betraying  it — and  then  look 
after  the  settlement.  If  it  be  beneath  your  ex- 
pectation, trip  your  anchor,  and  get  out  of  the 
reaeh  of  fire.** 

"  And  you  may  pass  your  best  vears  in  that 
unprofitable  fashion,  not  to  say  what  you  may 
find  yourself  become  in  the  mean  while." 

The  soldier  looked  at  the  other  askance, 
and  there  was  in  his  sidelong  ghmce  a  sort  of 
irony  that  seemed  to  say,  "Ohl  you're  an  en- 
thusiast, are  you?" 

"  There  you  have  me,  Loyd,'*  said  he,  hur- 
riedly; ''that  is  the  weak  point  of  my  whole 
system ;  but  remember,  after  aD,  do  what  one 
will,  he  can't  be  as  fresh  at  five-and-thirty  as 
five-and-twenty — ^he  will  have  added  ten  years  of 
distrusts,  doubts,  and  dodges  to  his  nature  in 
spite  of  himself." 

"  If  they  must  come  in  spite  of  himself,  there 
is  no  help  for  it;  but  kt  him  at  least  not 
deliberately  lay  a  plan  to  acquire  them." 

"  One  thing  is  quite  clear,"  said  the  other, 
boldly ;  "  the  change  will  come,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  and  the  wisest  philosophy  is  to  phin 
our  lives  so  that  we  may  conform  to  the  altera- 
tions time  will  make  in  us.  I  don't  want  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  my  condition  at  five-and-forty, 
just  for  the  sake  oi  some  caprice  that  I  indulged 
m  at  five-and-twenty,  and  if  I  find  a  very  charm- 
ing creature,  with  an  an^lic  temper,  deep  blue 
eyes,  the  prettiest  foot  in  Christendom,  and  a 
neat  sum  in  Consols,  I'll  promise  you  there  will 


soon  be  a  step  in  the  promotion  of  her  Majesty's 
service,  vice  Lieutenant  Harry  Calvert,  sold 
out." 

The  reply  of  the  other  was  lost  in  the  hoarse 
noise  of  the  steam  which  now  rushed  from  the 
escape-pipe  of  a  vessel  that  had  just  arrived 
beneath  the  window.  She  was  bound  for 
Mayenoe,  but  stopped  to  permit  some  few 
passengers  to^land  at  that  place.  The  scene 
exhibited  all  that  bustle  and  confusion  so  per- 
plexing to  the  actors,  but  so  amusing  to  those 
who  are  mere  spectators ;  for,  while  some  were 
elderly  pressing  forward  to  gain  the  gangway 
with  their  luggage,  the  massive  machinery  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  was  already  in  motion  to 
open  a  space  for  the  ^vessel  to  move  up  the 
stream.  The  young  Englishmen  were  both  in- 
terested in  watching  a  very  tall,  thin  old  lady, 
whose  efforts  to  gather  together  the  members  of 
her  party,  her  luggage,  and  her  followers,  seemed 
to  have  overcome  all  the  ordinary  canons  of 
politeness,  for  she  pushed  here  and  drove  there, 
totally  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  she  was 
occasioning.  She  was  followed  by  two  young 
ladies,  from  whose  courteous  gestures  it  could 
be  inferred  how  deeply  their  comnanion's  in- 
sistance  pained  them,  and  how*  ashamed  they 
felt  at  their  position. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  English,"  said  Loyd. 

"  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it  ?  Where  did 
you  ever  see  that  reckless  indifference  to  all 
others,  that  selfish  disregard  of  decency,  save  in 
a  certain  class  of  our  people  ?  Look,  she  nearly 
pushed  that  fat  man  down  the  hatchway ;  ana 
see,  she  will  not  show  the  steward  her  tickets, 
and  she  will  have  her  change.  Poor  girls! 
what  misery  and  exposure  all  this  is  for  you  !'* 

"  But  the  steamer  is  b^inning  to  move  on. 
They  will  be  carried  off!  See,  they  are  hauling 
at  the  gangway  already." 

•*  She's  on  it;  she'^ doesn't  care;  she's  over 
now.  Well  done,  old  lady !  That  back-hander 
was  neatly  given ;  and  see,  she  has  marshalled 
her  forces  cleverly ;  sent  the  light  division  in 
front,  and  brin^  up  the  rear  herself  with  the 
luggage  and  tne  maids.  Now,  I  call  that  as 
clever  a  landing  on  an  enemy's  shore  as  ever 
was  done." 

"  I  must  say  I  pity  the  girls,  and  they  look 
as  if  they  felt  all  the  mortification  of  their  posi- 
tion. And  yet,  they'll  come  to  the  same  sort  of 
thing  themselves  one  of  these  days,  as  naturally 
as  one  of  us  will  to  wearing  very  easy  boots  and 
loose-fitting  waistcoats." 

As  he  said  this,  the  new  arrivals  had  passed 
up  from  the  landing-place,  and  entered  the 
hotel. 

''Let  us  at  least  be  merciful  in  our  criti- 
cisms on  foreigners,  while  we  exhibit  to  their 
eyes  such  national  specimens  as  these !"  said  Cal- 
vert. "  For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  that  from  no 
one  source  have  we  as  a  people  derived  so  much 
of  sneer  and  shame,  as  from  that  which  includes 
within  it  what  is  called  the  unprotected  fe- 
male.** 

"  What  if  we  were  to  find  out  that  they  were 
Belgians,  or  Dutch,  or  Americans?  or  better 
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still,  what  if  they  should  chance  to  be  remarkably 
good  sort  of  English?  I  conclude  we  shall  meet 
them  at  supper.'* 

"Yes,  and  there  goes  the  bell  for  that  gathering, 
which  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  a  thin  one. 
They're  all  gone  off  to  that  fair  at  Lahnech." 
And  so  saying,  CalYert  drew  nigh  a  glass,  and 
made  one  of  those  extempore  toilets  which 
young  men  with  smart  moustaches  are  accus- 
tomed to  perform  before  presenting  themselves 
to  strangers.  Loyd  merely  took  his  hat,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

"  There !  that  ought  to  be  enough,  surely,  for 
all  reasonable  captivation !"  said  he,  laughu^ly. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right;  besides,  I  suspect 
in  the  present  case  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion ;"  and,  ^  with  a  self-approving  smile,  he 
nodded  to  his  image  in  the  glass,  and  followed 
his  friend. 

One  line  at  this  place  will  serve  to  record  that 
Calvert  was  very  good  looking ;  blue-ejed,  blond- 
^  whiskere-d,  Saxon-looking  withal ;  erect  carriage 
and  stately  air,  which  are  always  taken  as  favour- 
able types  of  our  English  blood.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain over-consciousness  of  these  personal  advan- 
tages, perhaps  a  certain  conviction  of  the  success 
that  had  attended  these  gifts,  gave  him  what, 
in  slang  nlirase,  is  called  a  "  tigerish"  air ;  but 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  had  acquired  his 
ease  of  manner  in  good  company,  and  that  his 
pretension  was  rather  the  stamp  of  a  class  than 
of  an  IndviduaL 

Loyd  was  a  pale,  delicate  •  looking  youth, 
with  dark  eyes  set  in  the  deepest  of  orbits, 
that  imparted  sadness  to  features  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  grave.  He  seemed  what  he 
was,  an  overworked  student,  a  man  who  had 
sacrificed  health  to  toil,  and  was  only  aware  of 
the  bad  bargain  when  he  felt  unequal  to  con- 
tinue the  contest.  His  doctors  had  sent  him 
abroad  for  rest,  for  that  "  distraction"  which  as 
often  sustain  its  English  as  its  French  accept- 
ance, and  is  only  a  source  of  worry  and  anxiety 
where  rest  and  peace  are  required.  His  means 
were  of  the  smallest — ^he  was  the  only  son  of  a 
country  vicar,  who  was  sorely  ninched  to  afford 
liim  a  very  narrow  support — ^and  who  had  to  raise 
by  a  loan  the  hundred  pounds  that  were  to  give 
him  this  last  chance  ot  regaining  strength  and 
vigour.  If  travel,  therefore,  had  its  pleasures, 
it  uad  also  its  pains  for  him.  He  felt,  and  very 
bitterly,  the  heavy  load  that  his  present  enjoy- 
ment was  laying  upon  those  he  loved  best  m 
the  world,  and  this  it  was  that,  at  his  happiest 
moments,  threw  a  gloom  over  an  already  moody 
and  depressed  temperament. 

The  sad  thought  of  those  at  home,  whose 
privations  were  the  price  of  his  pleasures, 
tracked  him  at  eveiy  step ;  and  pictures  of  that 
humble  fireside  where  sat  his  father  and  his 
mother,  rose  before  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  noble 
cathedral,  or  stood  amazed  before  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  art.  This  sensitive  feeling,  preying 
upon  one  naturally  susceptible,  certaimy  tended 
little  to  his  recovery,  and;  even  at  times  so  over- 
bore every  other  sentiment,  that  he  regretted  he 
had  ever  come  abroad.    Scarcely  a  day  passed 


that  he  did  not  hesitate  whether  he'  should  not 
turn  his  steps  homeward  to  England. 

CHAPTER  II.      THE  PASSENGEBS  QV  THE  STEAM- 
BOAT. 

The  table  d'hote  room  was  empty  as  the  two 
Englishmen  entered  it  at  supper-time,  and  they 
took  their  places,  moodily  enough,  at  one  end 
of  a  table  laid  for  nigh  thirty  guests.  "  All 
gone  to  Lahnech,  Eranz  P"  asked  Calvert  of  the 
waiter. 

"Yes,  sir,  but  they'll  be  sorry  for  it,  for 
there's  thunder  in  the  air,  and  we  are  sure  to 
have  a  /leluge  before  nightM." 

"  And  the  new  arrivals,  are  they  gone  too  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  They  are  up-stairs.  The  old  lady 
would  seem  to  have  forgotten  a  box,  or  a  desk, 
on  board  the  steamer,  aM  she  has  been  in  such 
a  state  about  it  that  she  couldn't  think  of 
supping;  and  the  young  ones  appear  to  sympa- 
thise in  her  anxieties,  for  they,  too,  said,  *Ob, 
we  can't  think  of  eating  just  now.' " 

"  But,  of  course,  she  needn't  fuss  herself.  It 
will  be  .detained  at  Mayence,  and  given  up  to 
her  when  she  demands  it." 

A  very  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
was  the  only  answer  Eranz  made,  and  Calvert 
added,  "  You  don't  quite  agree  with  me,  per- 
haps?" 

"It  is  an  almost  daily  event,  the  loss  of 
luggage  on  those  Rhine  steamers ;  so  much  so, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  stealing  lug- 
gage is  a  regular  livelihood  here." 

Just  at  tnis  moment  the  Englishwoman  in 
question  entered  the  room,  and  in  French 
of  a  very  home  manufacture  asked  the  waiter 
how  she  could  manage,  by  means  of  the  tde- 
graph,  to  reclaim  her  missing  property. 

A  most  involved  and  iutncate  game  of  cross 
purposes  ensued ;  for  the  waiter's  knowledge  of 
French  was  scarcely  more  extensive,  and  embar- 
rassed, besides,  bv  some  specialities  in  accent, 
so  tluit  though  she  questioned  and  he  replied, 
the  discussion  gave  little  hope  of  an  intelligible 
solution. 

"  Mavl  venture  to  offer  my  services,  madam," 
said  Caivert,  rising  and  bowing  politely.  "  If  I 
can  be  of  the  least  use  on  this  occasion " 

"  None  whatever,  sir.  I  am  perfectly  com- 
petent to  express  my  own  wishes,  and  have  no 
need  of  an  interpreter;"  and  then  turning  to  the 
waiter,  added :  "  Montrez  moi  le  telegraph, 
garcon." 

The  semi-tragic  air  in  which  she  spoke,  not 
to  add  the  strange  accent  of  her  very  peculiar 
French,  was  almost  too  much  for  dalvert's 
gravitv,  while  Loyd,  half  pained  by  the  ridi- 
cule thus  attached  to  a  countrywoman,  held 
down  his  head  and  never  uttered  a  word.  Mean- 
while the  old  kdy  had  retired  with  a  haughty 
toss  of  her  towering  bonnet,  followed  by 
Franz. 

"  The  old  party  is  fierce,"  said  Calvert,  as  he 
began  lus  supper,  "  and  would  not  have  me  at 
any  price." 

''  I  suspect  that  this  mistrust  of  eacli  other 
is  very  common  with  us  English :  not  so  much 
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from  any  doubt  of  oar  integrity,  as  from  a  fear 
lest  we  should  not  be  equal  in  social  rank." 

"  Well ;  but  really,  don't  you  think  that  our 
extemsds  might  have  satisfied  that  old  lady  she 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  score  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  how  she  may  have  regarded  that 
point,'*  was  the  cautious  answer. 

Calvert  pushed  his  glass  impatiently  from  him, 
and  said,  petulsmtly,  "  The  woman  is  evidently  a 

governess,  or  a  companion,  or  a  housekeeper, 
he  writes  her  name  m  the  book.  Miss  Graineer, 
and  the  others  are  called  Walter.  Now,  alter 
all,  a  Miss  Grainger  might,  without  derogating 
too  far,  condescend  to  know  a  Fusilier,  eh  P  Oh, 
here  she  comes  again." 

The  lady  thus  criticised  had  now  re-entered 
the  room,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  studying 
the  announcement  of  steam-boat  departures  and 
arrivals,  over  the  chimney. 

"It  is  too  absurd,"  said  she,  pettishly,  in 
French,  "  to  dose  the  telegraph-ofiace  at  eight, 
that  the  clerks  may  go  to  a  Dall." 

"  Not  to  a  ball,  madam,  to  the  fair  at  Lah- 
ncch,"  interposed  Franz. 

"  I  don't  care,  sir,  whether  it  be  a  dance  or  a 
jusketing.  It  is  the  same  inconvenience  to  the 
public ;  and  the  landlord,  and  the  secretary,  as 
you  call  him,  of  this  hotel,  are  all  gone,  and  no- 
thing left  here  but  vou." 

Whether  it  was  the  shameless  effrontery  of  the 
contempt  she  evinced  in  these  words,  or  the 
lamentable  look  of  abasement  of  the  waiter, 
that  overcame  Calvert,  certain  is  it  he  made  no 
effort  to  restrain  himself,  but,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  laughed  heartily  and  openly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  turmng  fiercely  on  him, 
"you  force  me  to  say,  that  1  never  witnessed 
a  more  gross  display  of  ill  breeding  and  bad 
manners." 

"  Had  you  only  added,  madam,  'after  a  very 
long  experience  of  life,'  the  remark  would  have 
been  perfect,"  said  he,  still  laughing. 

"  Oh,  Calvert  I"  broke  in  Loyd,  in  a  tone  of 
deprecation;  but  the  old  lady,  white  with  pas- 
sion, retired  without  waiting  for  that  apology 
which,  certainly,  there  was  little  prospect  of  her 
receiving. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  said  that,"  said 
Lovd,  "  for  tnough  she  was  scarcely  measured 
in  her  remark,  your  laughter  was  a  gross  provo- 
cation." 

"  How  the  cant  of  your  profession  sticks  to 
you !"  said  the  other.  "  There  was  the  lawyer  in 
every  word  of  that  speech.  There  was  the 
'case' and  the 'setoff.'" 

Loyd  could  not  help  smiling,  though  scarcely 
pleased  at  this  rejoinder. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Calvert,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  the  dish  before  him,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  life  so  aggressive  as  one  of  our 
elderly  countrywomen  when  travelling  in  an  in- 
dependent condition.  The  theory  is  attack- 
attack— attack  !  They  have  a  sort  of  vague  im- 
pression that  the  passive  are  always  imposed 
on,  and  certainly  they  rarely  place  themselves  in 
that  category.  As  I  live,  oere  she  comes  once 
more." 


The  old  lady  had  now  entered  the  room  with 
a  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand,  to  which  she  called 
the  waiter's  attention,  saying,  "You  will  de- 
spatch tliis  message  to  Mayence,  when  the  office 
opens  in  the  morning.  See  that  there  is  no  mis-  | 
take  about  it."  ! 

It   must    be  in  German,    madam,"    said    ! 
Franz.    "  They'll  not  take  it  in  in  any  foreign 


"Tell  her  you'll  translate  it,  Loyd.  Go  in, 
man,  and  get  your  knock-down  as  I  did,"  whis- 
pered Calvert. 

Loyd  blushed  slightly ;  but  not  heeding  the 
sarcasm  of  his  companion,  he  arose,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  stranger,  said,  "  It  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  pat  your  message  into  German, 
madam,  if  it  will  at  all  convenience  you." 

It  was  not  till  after  a  very  searching  look  into 
his  face,  and  an  apparently  satisfiEUstory  examina- 
tion of  his  features,  that  she  replied,  "  Well, 
sir,  I  make  no  objection ;  there  can  be  no  great 
secresy  in  what  passes  through  a  telegraph-office. 
You  can  do  it,  if  you  please." 

Now,  though  the  speech  was  not  a  very 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  a  proffered  service, 
Loyd  took  the  paper  and  proceeded  to  read  it. 
It  was  not  witnout  an  effort,  however,  that  he 
could  constrain  himself  so  far  as  not  to  laugh 
aloud  at  the  contents,  which  began  by  an  ex- 
planation that  the  present  inconvenience  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  very  shameful  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  steam-packet  company  for  tne 
landing  of  passengers  at  intermediate  stations, 
and  tl:^ough  which  the  complainant,  travelling 
with  her  nieces,  Millicent  ana  Florence  Walter, 
and  her  maids, .  Susannah  Tucker  and  Mary 
Brij^gs,  and  havinfif  for  luggage  the  following 

articles 

"May  I  observe,  madam,"  said  Loyd,  in  a 
mild  tone  of  remonstrance,  "  that  these  explana- 
tions are  too  lengthy  for  the  telegraph,  not  to 
say  very  costly,  and  as  your  object  is  simply  to 

reclaim  a  missing  article  of  your  ba^age ** 

"  I  trust,  sir,  that  having  fully  satisfied  your 
curiosity  as  to  who  we  are,  and  of  what  griev- 
ance  we  complain,  that  you  will  spare  me  your 
comments  as  to  the  mode  in  which  we  prefer 
our  demand  for  redress ;  but  I  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  I  deserve  it !"  and,  snatching 
the  paper  rudely  from  his  hand,  she  dashed  out 
of  the  room  in  passion. 

"By  Jove!  you  fared  worse  than  myself," 
said  Calvert,  as  he  laughed  loud  and  lon^.  "  You 
got  a  heavier  castigation  for  your  polite  inter- 
ference than  I  did  lor  my  impertinence." 

"It  is  a  lesson,  at  all  events/'  said  Loyd, 
still  blushing  for  his  late  defeat.  "  I  wonder  is 
she  all  right  up  here,"  aild  he  touched  his  fore- 
head  sigmficantly. 

"  Of  course  sne  is.  Nay,  more,  I'll  wager  a 
Nap.  that  in  her  own  set,  amidst  the  peculiar 
horrors  who  form  her  daily  intimates,  she  is  a 
strong-minded,  sensible  woman,  'that  won't 
standnumbug,'  and  so  on.  These  are  specialities ; 
they  wear  thick  shoes,  woollen  petticoats,  and 

I  brown  veils,  quarrel  with  cabmen,  and  live  at 
Clapham." 
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'•  But  why  do  thej  come  abroad  P" 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  question  that  would  puzzle 
nincteeu  out  of  every  twenty  of  us.  With  a 
panorama  in  Leicester-square,  and  a  guide-book 
m  a  chLmney-comer,  we  should  know  more  of 
the  Tyrol  than  we'll  ever  acquire  junketing 
along  in  a  hired  coach,  and  onfy  eager  not  to  pay 
too  much  for  one's  'Xalbsbraten'  or  'Schwein- 
fleisch,'  and  yet  here  we  come  in  shoalB,-*to 
grumble  and  complain  of  all  our  self-imposed 
miseries,  and  incessantlv  lament  the  comforts  of 
the  land  that  we  won't  live  in." 

"  Some  of  us  come  for  health,"  said  Loyd, 
sorrowfully. 

"  And  was  tliere  ever  such  a  blunder  ?  Wliy, 
the  very  vicissitudes  of  a  continental  climate  are 
more  trying  than  any  severity  in  our  own. 
Imagine  the  room  we  are  now  sitting  in,  of  a 
winter's  evening,  with  a  stove  heated  to  ninety- 
five,  and  the  door  opeiung  every  five  minutes  to 
a  draught  of  air  ekven  degrees  below  zero! 
You  pass  out  of  this  furnace  to  your  bedroom, 
by  a  stair  and  corridor  like  the  Arctic  regions, 
to  gain  an  uncarpeted  room,  with  something 
like  a  knife-tny  for  a  bed,  and  a  poultice  of  fea- 
thers for  a  coverlet  !'* 

"  And  for  all  that  we  like  it,  we  long  for  it ; 
save,  pinch,  screw,  and  sacrifice  Heaven  knows 
what  of  home  ejiioyment  just  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months  of  it 

"  Sliall  I  tell  jon  why  ?  Just  because  Simp- 
kins  has  done  it.  Simpkins  has  been  up  the 
Rhine  and  dined  at  the  Cuisaal  at  Ems,  and 
made  his  little  d^ut  at  roulette  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  spoken  his  atrocious  French  at  FrankfcHrt, 
and  we  won't  consent  to  be  less  men  of  the 
world  than  Simpkins;  and  though  Simpkins 
knows  that  it  doesn't  'pay,'  and  /know  that  it 
doesn't  pay,  we  won't '  peach'  either  of  as,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeiiu^  you,  and  a  score  Like 
you,  f&ll  into  the  same  blunder,  experience  the 
same  disasters,  and  incur  the  same  disappoint- 
ments as  ourselves." 

"  No.  I  don't  agree  with  you ;  or,  rather,  I 
wont  ame  with  ^ou.  I  am  determined  to  enjov 
this  hoUday  of  nunc  to  the  utmost  my  health 
will  let  me,  and  you  shall  not  |K>ison  the  plea- 
sure by  that  false  philosophy  which,  afecti^^  to 
be  deep,  is  only  dq)reciatory." 

"  And  the  honourable  gentleman  resumed  his 
seat,  as  the  newspapers  say^  amidst  loud  and 
vociferous  cheers,  which  lasted  for  several  mi- 
nutes." This  Calvert  said  as  he  drummed  a 
noisy  applause  upon  the  table,  and  made  Loyd's 
face  glow  witk  a  blush  of  deq)  shame  and  eon- 
fusion. 

"I  told  you,  the  second  day  we  travelled 
toother,  and  I  tell  you  again  now,  Calvert," 
said  he,  falteringlv,  '*  that  we  are  nowise  suited 
to  each  other,  and  never  could  make  good  tra- 
velling companions.  You  know  far  more  of  life 
than  I  either  do  or  wish  to  know.  You  see 
things  with  an  acute  and  piercing  clearness 
which  I  cannot  attain  to.  lou  have  no  mind 
for  the  sort  of  humble  things  which  "^ve  plea- 
sure to  a  mau  simple  as  myself;  ana,  lastly,  I 
don't  like  to  say  it,  but  I  must,  your  means  are 


so  much  more  ample  than  mine,  that  to  associate 
with  you  I  must  live  in  a  style  totally  above 
my  pretensions.  All  these  are  confessions  more 
or  less  painful  to  make,  but  now  that  I  have 
made  them,  let  me  have  the  result,  vnd  say, 
good-by — good-by." 

There  was  an  emotion  in  the  last  words  that 
more  than  compensated  for  what  preceded  them. 
It  was  the  genuine  sorrow  that  loneliness  ever 
impresses  on  certain  natures ;  but  Calvett  read 
the  sentiment  as  a  tribute  to  himself,  and  hastily 
said,  "No,  no,  you  are  all  wrone.  The  very 
disparities  you  complain  of  are  tne  bonds  be- 
tween us.  The  difieroices  in  our  temperament 
are  the  resources  by  which  the  sphere  of  our 
observation  will  be  widened — my  scepticism 
will  be  the  corrector  of  your  hopefulness — and, 
as  to  means,  take  my  word  for  it,  nobody  can 
be  harder  up  than  I  am,  and  if  you'll  ooly  keep 
the  bsg,  ana  limit  the  outgdings,  I'll  submit  to 
any  short-comings  when  you  teli  me  Ihey  are 
savings." 

"Are  you  serious— downright  in  earnest  in  all 
this  ?"  asked  Loyd. 

"  So  serious,  that  I  propose  our  bargain 
should  begin  from  this  hoar.  We  shall  each  of 
us  place  ten  Napoleons  in  that  haff  of  yours. 
You  shall  administer  all  outlay,  and  1  bind  my- 
self to  follow  implicitly  all  your  behests,  as 
thouffh  I  were  a  ward  and  you  my  guardian." 

**  I'm  not  very  confident  about  tiie  success  of 
the  scheme.  I  see  many  difficulties  already,  and 
there  may  be  others  that  I  cannot  foresee ;  still,' 
I  am  willing  to  give  it  a  trial." 

"At  last  I  realise  one  of  mj  fondest  anti- 
cipations, which  was  to  travel  without  the  daily 
recurring  miseries  of  money  reckoning." 

"  Don't  take  those  cigars,  they  are  supplied 
by  the  waiter,  and  cost  two  groschen  each,  and 
they  sell  for  three  groschen  a  dozen  in  the 
Flfliz ;"  and,  so  sajfing,  Loyd  reiBOved  the  plate 
from  before  him  m  a  quiet  business-like  way, 
that  promised  well  for  the  spirit  in  whidi  his 
trust  would  be  exercised. 

Calvert  laughed  as  he  laid  down  the  cigar, 
but  his  obedience  ratified  the  pact  between 
them. 

"  When  do  we  go  from  this  ?"  asked  he,  in  a 
quiet  and  half^utmiiasive  toae. 

"  Oh,  come,  this  is  too  outch !"  said  Loyd.  "  I 
undertook  to  be  purser,  but  not  pilot." 

"  Well,  but  I  insist  upon  your  assuming  all 
the  cares  of  legislation.  It  is  not  alone  that 
I  want  not  to  think  of  the  cash ;  but  I  want  to 
have  no  anxieties  about  the  road  we  go,  where 
we  halt,  and  when  we  move  on.  I  want,  for 
once  in  my  life,  to  indulge  the  glorious  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  indolence — such  another  chance 
will  scarcely  oier  itself." 

"  Be  it  so.  Wlienever  you  like  to  rebel,  I 
shall  be  just  as  ready  to  abdicate.  I'll  go  to 
my  room  now  and  study  the  map,  and  by  the 
time  you  have  finished  your  evening's  stroll  on 
the  bridge,  I  shall  have  made  the  plan  of  our 
future  wanderings." 

"  Agreed !"  said  Calvert.  "  I'm  off  to  search 
for  some  of  those  cheap  cigars  you  spoke  of." 
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"  Stay ;  jou  forget  that  you  have  not  got 
any  money.  Here  are  six  silver  eroschen ;  take 
two  dozen,  and  see  that  they  doirt  give  you  any 
of  those  vile  Swiss  ones  in  the  numDcr." 

He  took  the  coin  with  becoming  gravity,  and 
set  out  OB  his  errand. 

CHAPTUK  in.      FBLLOW-TEATELIEBS'  LIPfi. 

Pabtly  to  suit  Calvert's  passion  for  fishing, 
pai^ly  to  meet  his  own  love  of  a  quiet,  un- 
oroken^  easy  existence,  Loyd  decided  for  a 
ramble  through  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy; 
and,  in  about  ten  days  after  the  oompact  had 
been  sealed,  they  found  themselves  at  the  little 
inn  of  the  Trota,  on  the  Lago  d*Orta.  The  inn, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  cottage,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  slender  promontory  that  runs 
into  the  lake,  and  is  itself  almost  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  orange  and  oleander  trees  that  cover 
it.  It  was  very  hard  to  believe  it  to  be  an  inn 
with  its  trellised  vine-walk,  its  little  arched 
boat-house,  and  a  small  shrine  beside  the  lake, 
where,  on  certain  saints'  davs,  a  priest  said  a 
mass,  and  blessed  the  fish  and  those  that  caught 
them.  It  was  still  harder,  too,  to  credit  the 
fact  when  one  discovered  his  daily  expenses  to 
be  all  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
francs,  and  this  with  the  services  of  the  host, 
Signer  Onofrio,  for  boatman. 

To  Loyd  it  was  a  perfect  paradise.  The 
glorious  mountain  range,  all  rugged  and  snow- 
capped— ^the  deep-bosomed  chesnut-woods— the 
mirror-like  lake — ^the  soft  and  balmy  air,  rich  in 
orange  odours — the  earth  teeming  with  violets 
— all  united  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  wrap  the 
mind  in  a  dreamy  ecstasy  and  enjoyment.  It 
was  equally  a  spot  to  relax  in  or  to  work,  and 
although  now  more  disposed  for  the  former,  he 
planned  to  himself  to  come  back  here,  at  some 
future  day,  and  labour  with  all  the  zest  that  a 
strong  resolve  to  succeed  inspires. 

What  law  would  he  not  read?  What  mass 
of  learned  lore  would  he  not  store  up !  What 
strange  and  curious  knowledge  would  he  not 
acquire  in  this  calm  seclusion!  He  parcelled 
out  his  day  in  imagination ;  and,  by  rising  early, 
and  by  ha'bits  of  uninterrupted  study,  he  con- 
templated that  in  one  long  vacation  here  he 
would  have  amassed  an  amount  of  information 
that  no  diseuisive  labour  could  ever  attain. 
And  then,  to  distract  him  from  weightier  cares, 
he  would  write  those  light  and  sketchy  thin^, 
some  of  which  had  already  found  favour  with 
editors.  He  had  already  attained  some  small 
literary  successes,  and  was,  like  a  tctj"  young 
man,  delighted  with  the  sort  of  recognition  they 
had  procured  him;  and,  last  of  all,  there  was 
something  of  romance  in  this  life  of  mysterious 
seclusion.  He  was  the  hero  of  a  little  story  to 
himself,  and  this  thought  diffused  itself  over 
every  spot  and  every  occupation,  as  is  only 
known  to  those  who  like  to  make  poems  of  their 
lives,  and  be  to  their  own  hearts  their  own 
epic. 

Galvert,  too,  liked  the  place ;  but  scarcely 
with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  fishing  was 
excellent.  He  had  taken  a  "  four-pounder,"  and 


heard  of  some  double  the  size.  The  cookery  of 
the  little  inn  was  astonishingly  ^ood.  Onofrio 
had  once  been  a  courier,  and  picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  the  social  chemistry  on  his  travels. 
Beccaficni  abounded,  and  the  small  wine  of  the 
Fodere  had  a  false  smack  of  Rhenish,  and  then 
with  cream,  and  fresh  eggs,  and  fresh  butter, 
and  delicious  figs  in  profusion,  there  were,  as 
he  phrased  it,  "hi  worse  places  in  the  HiH 
country !" 

Besides  being  the  proprietor  of  the  inn» 
Onofrio  owned  a  little  villa,  a  small  cottage-like 
thing  on  the  q)posite  shore  of  the  lake,  to  which 
he  made  visits  onoe  or  twice  a  week,  with  a  trout, 
or  a  capon,  or  a  basket  of  artichokes,  or  some 
fine  peaches — ^luxuries  which  apparently  always 
found  readv  purchasers  amongst  his  tenants. 
He  called  them  English,  but  his  young  guests, 
with  true  British  phlegm,  asked  him  no  ques- 
tions about  them,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  alluded 
to  them.  Indeed,  his  experience  of  English 
pecyle  had  enabled  him  to  see  that  they  ever 
mamtamed  a  dignified  reserve  towards  each 
other  even  when  offering  to  foreigners  all  the 
freedom  of  an  old  intimacy;  and  then  he  had 
an  Italian's  tact  not  to  touch  on  a  dan^rous 
theme,  and  thus  he  contented  himself  with  the 
despatch  of  his  occasional  hamper  without  at- 
tracting more  attention  to  the  matter  than  the 
laborious  process  of  inscribing  the  words  "Illus- 
trissima  Slfi;n^  Graagiari,"  on  the  t(^. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  they  liad  taken  up 
their  abode  at  the  Trota  that  Onofrio  was  seized 
with  one  of  those  fevers  of  the  country  whidi, 
though  rarely  dangerous  to  life,  are  still  so 
painml  and  oppressive  as  to  re<}uire  some  days 
of  confinement  and  care.  In  this  interval,  Cal- 
vert was  deprived  of  his  chief  companion*  for 
mine  host  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  aiul  an 
unequalled  guide  to  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
young  soldier,  chafed  and  fretted  out  of  all 
measure  at  this  interruption  to  his  sport,  tried 
to  read ;  tried  to  employ  himself  in  the  garden ; 
endeavoured  to  write  a  long-promised  letter 
home;  and  at  last,  in  utter  faolure,  and  in  com- 
plete discontent  with  himself  and  everything, 
be  walked  moodily  about,  discussinff  within  him- 
self whether  he  would  not  frankljr  declare  to 
Loyd  that  the  whole  thing  bored  hun,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  be  free. 

"  This  sort  of  thin£[  suits  Loyd  well  enough," 
would  he  say.  "  It  is  the  life  of  Brazenose  or 
Christchurch  in  a  purer  air  and  finer  scenery. 
He  can  read  five  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  and 
then  plunge  into  the  lake  far  a  swim,  or  pull  an 
oar  for  half  an  hour,  by  way  of  lefresDment. 
He  is  as  much  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought 
as  I  am  of  action  and  energv.  Yet,  it  is 
your  slow,  solemn  fellow,"  he  would  say, 
*'  who  is  bored  to  death  when  thrown  upon  him- 
self;"  and  now  he  had,  in  a  measure^  to  recant 
this  declaration,  and  own  that  the  solitude  was 
too  much  for  Aim. 

While  he  was  vet  discussing  with  himself 
how  to  approach  the  subject,  the  hostess  came 
to  tell  him  that  Onofrio's  iilaess  would  prevent 
him  acting  as  his  boatman,  and  begged  the  boat 
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might  be  spared  him  on  that  day,  to  send  over 
some  fruit  and  fresh  flowers  he  had  promised  to 
the  family  at  St.  Eosalia;  "that  is/'  added  she, 
'Mf  I'm  Inckj  enough  to  find  a  boatman  to  take 
them,  for  at  this  season  all  are  in  full  work  in 
the  fields." 

"  What  would  you  say,  Domia  Marietta,  if  I 
were  to  take  charge  of  the  basket  myself,  and 
be  your  messenger  to  the  villa  ?" 

The  hostess  was  far  lesa^astonished  at  his 
offer  than  he  had  imagined  she  would  be.  With 
her  native  ideas  on  these  subjects,  she  only 
accepted  the  proposal  as  an  act  of  civility,  and 
not  as  a  surpassmg  piece  of  condescension,  and 
simply  said,  "Onofho  shall  thank  you  heartily 
for  it  when  he  is  up  and  about  again." 

If  this  was  not  the  exact  sort  of  recognition 
he  looked  for,  Calvert  at  all  events  saw  tliat 
he  was  pledged  to  fulfil  his  offer;  and  so  he 
stood  by  while  she  measured  out  peas,  and 
counted  over  artichokes,  and  tied  up  bundles  of 
mint  and  thyme,  and  stored  up  a  pannier  full  of 
ruddy  apples,  surmounting  all  with  a  gorgeous 
bouquet  of  richly-perfumed  flowers,  culled  in 
all  the  careless  profusion  of  that  land  of  plenty. 
Nor  was  this  all.  She  impressed  upon  him  how 
he  was  to  extol  the  excellence  of  tnis,  and  the 
beauty  of  that,  to  explain  that  the  violets  were 
true  rarmesans,  and  the  dates  such  as  otAj 
Onofrio  knew  how  to  produce. 

Loyd  laughed  his  own  little  quiet  laugh  when 
he  heard  of  nis  friend's  mission,  and  his  amuse- 
ment was  not  lessened  at  seeing  the  half- 
awkward  and  more  than  half-unwiUmg  prepara- 
tions Calvert  made  to  fulfil  it. 

"  Confound  the  woman !"  said  he,  losing  all 
patience;  "she  wanted' to  charge  me  with 
all  the  bills  and  reckonings  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  on  the  pretext  that  her  husband  is  but 
ill-skilled  in  figures,  axid  that  it  was  a  rare 
chance  to  find  one  like  myself  to  undertake  the 
office.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  throw  the  whole 
cargo  overboard  when  I  reach  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  I  suppose  a  Nap.  would  dear  all  the  cost." 

"Oh,  ru  not  hear  of  such  extravagance," 
said  Loyd,  demurelv. 

"I  conclude  I  have  a  right  to  an  act  of 
personal  folly,  eh  P"  asked  Calvert,  pettishly. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  drew  up  our  con- 
tract with  great  care,  and  especially  on  this  very 
head,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  too  offensive 
a  bar^in  for  him  who  should  have  observed  all 
the  ngid  injunctions  of  its  economy." 

"  It  was  a  stupid  arrangement  from  the  first," 
said  Calvert,  warmly.  "Two  men  yet  never 
lived,  who  could  say  that  each  could  Dound  his 
wants  by  those  of  another.  Not  to  say  that  an 
individual  is  not  himself  the  same  each  day  of 


the  week.  I  require  this  on  Tuesday,  which  I 
didn't  want  on  Mandaj,  and  so  on." 

"  You  are  talking:  of  caprice  as  though  it  were 
necessity,  Calvert." 

"I  don't  want  to  discuss  the  matter  like  a 
special  pleader,  and  outside  the  margin  of  our 
conioint  expenses  I  mean  to  be  as  wasteful  as 
I  please." 

"As  the  contract  is  only  during  pleasure,  it 
can  never  be  difficult  to  observe  it." 

"Yes,  very  true.  You  have  arrived  at  my 
raeaninpf  by  another  road.  When  was  it  we 
last  reolenished  the  bag  ?" 

"A  little  more  than  a  week  ago." 

"So  that  there  is  about  a  K)rtnight  yet  to 
nm?" 

"About  that." 

Calvert  stood  in  thought  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  as  if  having  changed  the  purpose  he 
was  meditating,  turned  suddenly  away  and 
hastened  down  to  the  boat  auay. 

Like  many  bashful  and  diffident  men,  Loyd 
had  a  false  air  of  coldness  and  resolution,  which 
impressed  others  greatly,  but  reacted  grievously 
on  his  own  heart  in  moments  of  aftert.hought ; 
and  now,  no  sooner  had  his  companion  gone, 
than  he  felt  what  a  mockery  it  was  for  him  to 
have  assumed  a  rigid  respect  for  a  mere  boyish 
agreement,  which  lost  all  its  value  the  moment 
either  felt  it  burdensome.  "  /  was  not  of  an  age 
to  play  Mentor  to  him.  It  could  never  become 
me  to  assume  the  part  of  a  guardian.  I  ought 
to  have  said  the  bargain  ceases  the  instant  you 
repudiate  it.  A  forced  companionship  is  mere 
slavery.  Let  us  part  the  good  friends  we  met ; 
and  so  on."  At  taht  he  determined  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  short  note  to  Calvert,  releasing  him 
from  his  thraldom,  and  giving  him  his  full  and 
entire  liberty. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  will  remain  here  so  \on^  as  I 
stay  abroad,  and  if  I  come  to  the  Contment 
again,  I  will  make  for  this  spot  as  for  a  home  : 
and  now  for  the  letter." 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Book  the  First:   Childhood. 

chapteb  xti.  lily  begins  to  lei^bn  things. 

Rhododekbbon  Hottse  was  to  Lily  a  myste- 
rious monster,  a  dragon  that  devonred  children. 
After  the  first  **  getting -up  bell,"  the  first 
prayer-meeting,  and  the  first  school  breakfast, 
he  gobbled  her  np ;  and  she,  a  veiy  small 
JonsJi  indeed,  became  absorbed  in  him,  and 
dwelt  in  his  immensity.  Of  the  great  boiling, 
turbid  sea  of  the  external  world  she  could  know 
nothing— the  dragon's  jaws  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  school,  and  were  garnished  with  many 
fangs.  So  she  abode  within,  and  at  first  trembled, 
but  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the  arched- 
inwards,  and  ribbed  sides,  and  vast  viscera  of  the 
monster ;  and,  as  it  was  her  nature  to  love  things 
when  she  became  accustomed  to  them,  the  school 
dn^n  lost,  at  last,  all  his  terrors  for  the  child, 
and  Lily  became  that  exceeding  rarity,  a  little 
girl  who  was  fond  of  her  school. 

Quite  alone,  she  had  nothing  else  in  the  world 
to  be  fond  of.  The  people  who  had  brought  her 
to  school  had  foi^otten  to  put  any  toys  among 
her  needments.  Her  exquisite  papa  had,  pro- 
bably,  never  heard  of  such  vulgar  frivolities,  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Constant  had,  perhaps,  matters 
more  important  to  think  of  at  the  moment. 
Lily  had  not  so  much  as  a  doll.  The  rough  old 
playthings  she  used  to  potter  about  with  in  the 
plasterer's  house  soon  faded  into  the  nothingness 
of  oblivion.  So,  too,  did  the  plasterer  himself, 
and  his  wife  her  old  nurse,  and  their  little  boy 
her  foster-brother.  First,  she  forgot  their  names, 
and  only  bore  them  in  mind  as  the  good  people 
far  away,  who  used  to  be  fond  of  her,  and  romp 
with  her,  and  bear  with  her  little  tempers.  Then, 
the  plasterer's  face  and  form  began  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  she  could  not  tell  whether 
he  had  red  hair  or  black  hair— whether  he  wore  a 
beard,  or  whiskers,  or  both,  or  neither.  Curiously, 
she  remembered  latest,  his  strong  ribbed  corduroy 
trousers— probably  because  she  had  careered  on 
them  so  many  times  cockhorse  to  Coventry,  and 
she  connected  with  these  garments  the  strong 
acrid  fumes  of  the  tobacco  he  smoked.  Blue 
vapour,  hot  and  pungent,  was  always  curling 
from  that  excellent  man;  without  his  pipe,  Lily 
woidd  have  lost  her  last  definite  conception  of 


her  foster-father.  But  the  pipe  went  out  at  last, 
and  the  smoke  mingled  with  the  clouds,  and 
drifted  away  into  space.  The  boy,  her  playmate, 
she  forgot  in  one  sudden  landslip  of  recoUection. 
He  was  there,  for  a  moment^ with  a  rough  head 
she  used  to  touzte,  a  top  he  used  to  spin  for  her 
amusement,  a  back  that  was  always  at  her  service. 
He  was  her  horse,  her  dog,  her  coach,  her  ship, 
her  steam-engine,  but  all  at  once  his  fastenings 
loosened,  and  he  tumbled  down  into  the  gulf  for 
ever.  And  then,  last  of  all,  poor  nurse  went. 
Lily  clung  to  her  image  as  long  as  ever  she  could, 
and  straggled  hard  to  retain  it,  but  the  inevitable 
law  asserted  it,  and  nurse  melted  away.  She 
came  to  have  two  faces,  like  Janus,  and  then 
none  at  all.  Her  hands  and  feet  disappeared  in 
a  wreath  of  filmy  imaginations.  Long  after  thiU;, 
her  checked  apron  remained— the  apron  on 
which  Lily  used  to  sit  before  the  fire,  warm  and 
dry  and  glowing  from  her  bath,  purring  like  a 
kitten — the  apron  which  had  strings  to  be  pulled, 
and  twisted,  and  untied  by  her  uncertain  little 
fingers,  to  the  great  discomfort,  but  never-failing 
delight  of  the  good  woman— the  apron  to  whose 
comer  Lily  used  to  cling  in  her  first  venturesome 
excursions  into  the  back  garden.  But  the  apron 
was  doomed.  The  records  of  that  court  of 
exchequer  crumbled  into  decay,  and  away  went 
nurse,  apron,  and  all,  not  to  be  remembered 
again  on  this  side  death,  when— oh!  joy  for 
some,  and  woe  unutterable  for  others— we  shall 
remember  everything. 

This  last  holdfast  being  taken  away,  what  re- 
mained? Rhododendron  House,  and  nothing 
more.  The  apparition  of  the  two  strange  men 
who  had  brought  her  by  night  to  school  had 
scarcely  raffled  the  surface  of  the  lake,  had 
scarcely  breathed  upon  the  mirror.  They  could 
scarcely  have  been  forgotten,  for  they  had  never 
been  remembered.  When  the  Miss  Bunnycastles 
spoke  to  Lily  about  her  papa,  and  told  her  that 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  brought  a  man- 
servant with  him  who  was  almost  as  grand  a 
gentleman  as  he,  she  oould  respond  only  by  a 
vacant  stare.  She  knew  no  papa.  Little  by 
little,  there  came  over  her  a  vague  consciousness 
that  she  ought  properly  to  have  one,  for  most 
of  the  young  ladies  were  continually  vaunting 
their  possession  of  such  a  parent;  and  when  she 
was  about  six,  she  toddled  up  one  day  to  Mr. 
Drax,  when  he  was  paying  one  of  his  periodical 
visits^  and  with  a  very  grave  and  knowledge- 
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seeking  visage,  asked  him  this  alarming  question: 
"Missa  Pimx,  axe  you  my  pappa  ?"  The  discreet 
medical  pwictitioncr  vas  dieadfully  disconcfrted 
at  this  crsde  iHtenr^^atoiy.  Old  Mfs-  Bwm>v 
castle  bleated,  "Lawk  a' mercy^  what  next?" 
Two  of  the  Miss  Bunnycastles  tittered;  but  the 
third,  Miss  Barban^  told  Lilj*  severely,  that 
she  would  never  be  anything  better  ih«i  a  little 
idiot. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  set  herself,  first  intuitively, 
next,  of  her  own  volition,  to  learn  things.  I  don't 
mean  lessons.  Tor  the  first  year  all  the  resources 
of  the  law  of  kindness  were  powerless  toteaoh 
her,  even  her  lessons ;  and  although.  Miss  Bar- 
bara had  a  dim  impression  that  she  should 
properly  by  this  time  be  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mgngmtll,  ^e  forbore,  after  a  while,  to  set  her 
tatka  which  she  ^puld  not  by  any  posaibility 
grasp  even  the  remotest  meaxong  of,  and  (xm- 
aoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  rescue  her  from  the  perilous 
condition  of  a  donee.  So  Lily  was  left  to  a  few 
books  that  had  pictures  in  tiiem,  and  but  lew 
attempts  were  made  to  drum  the  significance  of 
the  aocompanying  letter-press  into  her  head.  She 
was  too  small  to  stand  up  in  a  class— too  imall 
to  have  copy-books,  or  good  marks,  or  bad  marks 
--too  small  for  anything,  in  fact,  save  to  wander 
or  trot  about  as  she  listed,  from  house  to  pby^ 
ground,  from  playground  to  school-ground^ 
now  talking  to  the  fiumitiue,  and  now  to  the 
teachers— now  listening,  with  demure  astonish- 
ment, to  the  ebquenee  of  Mrs.  Bunuycastle, 
which  was  Greek  to  her-4o  the  orations  of  the 
governesses,  which  were  Hebrew  to  her— and  to 
the  monotcmous  drone  of  the  young  ladies,  as  at 
appointed  times  and  seasons  they  repeated  their 
lessons.  In  fine,  she  became  as  much  a  pet  and 
pkiythittg  in  the  establishment  as  any  very  tiny 
domeatio  animal  that  was  neither  troublesome 
nor  spiteful,  but  very  playful  and  very  affec- 
tionate,  might  have  been.  Mas  Barbara  was  of 
(yi^nion  that  she  should  he  kept  "strict ;"  but,  at 
last,  even  she  j<»Bed  in  the  general  eoncession,  and 
seemed  to  be  as  fond  of  Lily  as  evfry  one  else  in 
the  house  was. 

But,  all  this  time,  Lily  was  Learning  things. 
She  knew  the  playground  by  heart.  She  had 
ahnoftt  a  pre-Kaphaelite  aoquaiontanee,  mentally, 
with  the  bricks,  with  their  various  hues,  now  red, 
sow  russet,  now  purple;  with  the  mossy  rime  that 
covered  some  of  them,  with  the  small  beetles 
that  did  wonderful  acrobatie  feats  on  their  aodtt' 
vities,  rivalling  the  soldiers  of  General  Wolfe,  wIk) 
marched  up  rocks  that  were  quite  perpendicular. 
She  knew  the  tears  which  th«  strong  moi*tar  hod 
shed,  on  first  being  laid  between  the  courses,  and 
which  the  trowel  had  forgotten  to  scnq>e  away— 
tears  which  the  air  had  hardened  into  imperish- 
able durability.  Slie  knew  the  spider's  web  in 
the  south-west  angle,  by  the  hoUy-buah.  She 
was  ou  speaking  terms  with  the  spider  (a  mon- 
strous glutton,  who  died  at  last  of  delirium 
tremens,  brought  on  by  eating  a  bluebottle  who 
had  tipsified  himself  with  the  saccharine  fermen*  I 


tation  of  fivcpcijce-halfpenny  moist,  at  a  grocer's 
sl)op  in  High^treeti  CUpham,  and  so  had  stag- 
geredl  to  Stockwell  to  be  devoured  ^^  die). 
She  knew  that  tlie  tpicfer  did  not'  ahrajf^  dwell 
in  his  web,  but  that  he  lay  in  wait,  sometimes,  in 
a  little  cavern  or  niche  in  the  brioks,  where  a 
French  bean  peg  once  had  been.  The  gravel  of 
the  playground  was  familiar  to  her,  and  a  thrill 
of  deUght  came  over  her  when  slie  found  among 
the  pebbles  one  day,  a  broken  shell.  She  knew 
all  about  the  miniature  allotment  gardens  which 
the  most  meritorious  among  the  five-and4phirty 
were  permitted  to  cultivate,  and  whffe  they  cul- 
tivated mustard-and-cress,  to  be  afj^rwards  con- 
sumed on  half-hdiday  aft^noons' at  tea-time— 
mustard-and-cress  which  tasted  hot  as  ginger  to 
the  tongue,  and  was  rather  uncomfortably  gritty 
to  the  teeth.  Into  these  garden-beds  the  young 
ladies  frequently  emptied  the  proceeds  of  their 
pooket-money,  in  the  guise  of  small  brown  paper 
packets  of  seeds,  piiesumably  containing  the 
germs  of  rare  and  gorgeous  flowers,  but  which 
generally  ended  in  diaappoinlmnntr  coming  up 
in  various  forms  of  weediness  or  aoubbiness, 
but  never  turning  out  to  be  geraniums,  or 
fuchsias,  or  anything  practical  Then,  was  there 
not  the  speculative  Miss  Newton,  who  was 
ahrays  planting  acorns  in  iht  fi»nd  hope  that 
some  time  between  their  plantation  and  her  going 
home  for  the  holidays  they  would  sj^ut  up  into 
g^t  oaks?  Was  there  not  Miss  Ckee,  the 
miseriy  boarder,  who  buried  halfpmoe,  nay  four* 
penny-pieees  even»  in  her  two  flower  plots  ?  And, 
then.  Miss  Furblow,  the  dxnper's  daughter^  had  a 
dandy  set  of  garden  tools,  all  shining  in  iron  and 
newly-turned  wood — tools  which  excited  the 
bitter  envy  of  her  companions,  who  had  usually 
about  one  half-toothless  ndce,  and  one  bent  spade 
with  a  broken  handle,  to  half  a  doseu  horticul- 
turists—tools which  ^e  didn't  know  how  to  use, 
and  which  brought  her,  at  hist,  to  signal  grief 
and  mortification  P 

All  these  things  were  noted  by  Lily ;  likewise, 
the  grim  little  back  door,  fast  bolted  and  barred, 
which,  in  former  times,  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  Jagg's  garden— the  cross  old  gentleman  next 
door.  That  door  was.  as  mnch  an  object  of 
grave  and  wistful  oontemplation  to  Lily,  as  the 
Debtors'  door  of  Newgate  is  to  some  grown 
people.  Would  it  ever  open  P  Why  was  it  closed  P 
What  was  there  behind  it  P  Mr.  Jagg  hated  the 
Bunnycastles,  and  the  Bunnycastles  hated  Mr. 
Jagg.  He  spoke  scornfully  of  the  flve^and-thiity 
boarders  as  "a  pack  of  young  husaie^"  and  spite- 
folly  lopped  off  half  the  spreading  branch^  of 
his  best  cherry-tree,  because  a  bough  overiiung 
the  wall  of  the  Bonx&ycastle  playground.  'Where- 
upon Miss  Celia  Bannyeastle  called  in  a  cunning 
worker  in  iron,  and  caused  him  to  erect  a  for- 
midable palisade  of  spikes  on  the  wall,  as  tlMmgh 
to  repel  any  attempts  at  midnight  eseakde  for 
nefariously  amative  purposes  by  Jagg.  Jagg 
denied  the  legal  right  of  the  Bunnycastles  to 
erect  this  ehevwix-de-frise.  There  was  mnch 
acrimonious  correspondence;  the  sdioitois  of 
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the  rival  houses  i^ere  consulted ;  Jagg  only  re- 
frained from  going  to  law  with  Rhododcndixm 
House  because  lUiododendron  House  had  him 
on  the  hip,  in  the  fact  of  one  of  the  maid-senrants 
making  solemn  asseveration  that  he  was  not  only 
in  the  scandalous  habit  of  winldng  at  her  when 
she  went  out  on  errands,  but  bad  on  one  occasion 
had  the  unmanly  brutality  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  a  "  duck."  Had  justice  taken  cognisance  of 
the  wretch's  misdeeds,  it  would  have  been  an 
aggravated  assault  case  at  the  very  least — sup- 
posing, at  least,  that  whc^esome  statute  to  have 
been  in  force  at  the  period.  The  feud  at  last 
was  compromised,  and  the  chevaux-de-frise  was 
suffered  to  rast  jn"  peace.  They  were  not  very 
firmly  iixed^  and  half  of  the  spikes  tumbled  orer 
into  Jagg's  garden:  ^o  avenged  himself,  let  us 
hope,  by  forthwith  disposing  of  them  at  marine 
stores. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  a  primary  cause  for 
this  envenomed  quarrel,  but  it  was  wrapt  in 
uncertainty.  A  teacher  who  had  gone  away' 
knew  all  about  it,  but  to  the  existing  generation 
it  was  a  mystery.  Some  said  that  !&&.  Ja^,  a 
widower  with  one  daughter,  had  wished  the 
Bunnycastles  to  take  her  on  reduced  terms,  but 
that  they  had  declined*— standing  out  to  the  last 
that  washing,  music,  and  seat  at  church,  should 
be  extras.  Others  declared  that  the  ladies  of 
Rhododendron  House  bad  manifested  an  almost 
unseemly  anxiety  to  secure  Miss  Jagg  as  an 
inmate;  but  that  her  uncivil  parent  had  con- 
tumeliously  declared  that  he  would  sooner  send 
her  to  a  charity  school  than  to  the  Bunnycastles. 
Knally,  it  was  darkly  bruited  about  among  the 
elder  giris  that,  not  so  many  months  before,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive,  defensive,  and  matri- 
monial, had  been  in  contemplation  between  the 
houses  of  Jagg  and  Bunnycastle~-Miss  Celia 
being  the  high  contracting  party  of  the  last- 
named  family.  But  the  treaty  had  come — as 
treaties  often  do — ^to  nothing;  and  this  was  why, 
perhaps,  the  Saint  Scholasticas  of  Rhododendron 
House  always  spoke  of  the  crusty  widower  as  a 
monster,  a  viflain,  and  a  base  wretch;  while  the 
unfeeling  Ji^g,  on  his  side,  and  with  charaC' 
teristic  coarseness,  dedared,  laying  a  scornful 
finger  by  the  side  of  his  ribald  nose,  that  he  had 
found  out  the  whole  thing  was  a  Plant,  and  had 
declared  off,  in  time. 

This  was  not  among  the  things  that  Lily 
learned ;  but  the  mention  of  the  barred-up  door 
reminded  me  of  the  great  Bunnycastle  and  Jagg 
vendetta.  It  is  time,  however,  to  go  in-doors. 
There,  the  things  that  the  child  l^med  were 
manifold.  Into  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
supper-parlour  beyond,  she  was  but  rarely  per* 
mitted  to  peep,  but  she  studied  all  the  bed- 
rooms—from Mrs.  Bunuycastle's  imposing  cham- 
ber, to  the  less  pretentious  apartments  occupied 
by  the  Miss  Bxumycasties,  and  the  dormitories, 
numbered  one  to  five,  where  the  five-and^hirty 
boarders  slept  on  seventeen  and  a  half  iron 
bedsteads.  The  half  bed  was  a  tum-up  one— an 
impostor— by  day  an  escritoire.    The  law  of 


kindness  had,  somehow,  omitted  to  enact  that 
the  pupils  should  not  sleep  two  in  a  bed ;  and 
Miss  Fnrblow,  the  draper's  daughter,  was  the 
only  young  lady  in  statu  pupfllari  privileged  to 
have  an  entire  bed— it  was  the  half  one,  the 
impostor— to  herself. 

There  were  a£i  kinds  of  things  to  be  learned 
in  these  bedrooms— things  grave,  wad  things 
gay.  There  were  hours  of  musing  evoked  from 
huge  chests  of  drawers— as  to  whe^er  they  grew 
there,  and  what  they  lield.  There  were  f^ul 
speeulatioBS  as  to  the  birds  and  flowers  on  chintz 
dinperies,  and  dreadful  images  conjured  up  of 
what,  or  who,  might  be  hidden  behind  heavy 
curtains,  or  und^  Mis.  Bunuycastle's  four- 
poster,  or  within  tiie  parapet  of  the  great  cano- 
pied tester.  There  were  looking-glames  to  be 
furtively  glanced  in,  and  then  run  away  from; 
portraits  and  engravings  on  the  walls  to  stnidy ; 
Moses  in  the  Bnkushes,  aad  Jephtha's  Rash 
Vow ;  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  and  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  in  full  regimentaSs ; 
the  Temple  of  Concord  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Horrible  Ceremony  of  Suttee  as  performed  in 
the  Bast  Indies ;  the  Reverend  Mr.  M'Quashie, 
Editor  of  the  Pttda^Baptist's  Missionary  (3iro- 
nicle,  and  the  Island  of  Corfu;  with  other  works 
of  art,  to  be  pondered  over.  Ther^  wwe  gowns 
and  shawls  to  be  detached,  in  imagination,  irom 
their  pegs  and  peopled  with  flesh  and  blood. 
There  was  the  gi-eat  lumber-room,  where  all  the 
five-and-thirty  boarders'  boxes  were  deposited 
when  they  came  home  for  the  holidays— a  very 
caravanserai  fall  of  trunks.  Hiere  was  the  maid- 
servant's room,  where  Lily  had  been  woke  up  by 
the  sun,  and  half  terrified  to  death  by  the  bell, 
on  the  first  morning  after  her  coming.  There 
were  chairs  to  jump  on,  and  hearth-rugs  to  lift 
the  comers  of,  and  clocks  to  whose  ticking  an 
attentive  ear  was  lent.  There  were  books  in 
cases,  and  books  in  hanging  shelves,  and  plated 
candlesticks,  and  snuffer-trays,  and  two  great 
okl  ehina  mandarins,  neady,  on  the  slightest 
encouragement  of  a  little  finger,  to  loll  out  their 
tongues,  and  wag  their  peacock's  feather  and  blu&> 
buttoned  heads  in  a  manner  wonderful,  thou^ 
somewhat  awful,  to  behold.  All  these  objects  of 
research  were,  to  Lily,  beautiful,  but  perplexing. 
During  the  long  hours  of  study,  whfle  the  girls 
were  pent  up  in  the  schoolroom,  droning  and 
gabbling,  and  the  governesses  squabbling  with 
and  girding  at  them,  Lily  was  permitted,  when- 
ever she  grew  tired  of  school— wliidi  was  gene- 
rally about  fire  minutes  after  she  had  taken  her 
seat  on  the  Kttle  stool  apportioned  to  her— to 
slip  out,  and  wander  up  and  down  the  house ; 
whose  contents  gave  her,  spark  by  spark,  a  little 
glimmering  light.  And  then,  in  the  pby  hours, 
she  would  ask  questions  innumerable,  both  of  the 
girls  and  of  the  teachers,  with  a  frsnk  feiuiess- 
ness  amazing  to  the  former,  who  were  generally 
warned  off  from  the  premises  of  inqnisitiveness 
as  bemg  "miladylike,"  and  so  by  degrees,  with- 
out any  book-kBK>wledge,  Lily  Ploris  began  to 
learn  thoigs. 
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CHAFTXB  XVn.  THE  YOUNG  LADDM. 

C-fiSAB  and  Pompey  were  very  much  alike; 
especially  Caesar ;  by  which  I  mean,  the  days  at 
Bhododendron  House.  Eor  weeks,  for  months, 
from  half  year  to  half  year,  they  knew  scarcely 
any  change.  It  was  a  well-ordered  school,  and 
the  management  most  methodical.  The  result 
was  a  dead  level  of  uniformity,  distressing  to 
erratic  minds,  but  delectable  exceedingly  to  those 
who  loved  regularity  and  appreciated  discipline. 

The  ''getting-up  bell"  was  the  same  every 
day;  the  five-and-thirty  rose  amidst  the  same 
yawning,  stretches,  and  inarticulate  grumblings ; 
there  were  the  same  peevish  scuffling  and  unsatis- 
factory  toilette  in  the  lavatory;  the  same  prayer- 
meeting,  the  same  homilies ;  that  ifl  to  say,  when 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
dean's  volume,  she  began  again  at  the  beginning, 
and  read  the  salutary  tome  through  again.  The 
boarders  should  properly  have  known  those 
homilies  by  heart ;  but  I  question  whether  any 
three  of  them  could  have  repeated,  without  book, 
four  consecutive  sentences  of  any  one  of  the  dean's 
discourses.  The  fact  is,  the  time  occupied  in 
this  lecture  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  young 
ladies  for  comparing  notes  in  low  whispers  on 
those  minor  cosas  de  Espafia^  the  affairs  of  school- 
girls: for  passing  surreptitious  articles  of  mer- 
chandise from  hand  to  hand  under  the  desks,  and 
for  "  having  out"  sundry  trifling  disputes  of  the 
previous  evening  or  the  instant  morning,  by  the 
interchange  of  sly  nips  and  pinches,  nudgings 
and  raspings  of  boots  against  ankles.  They  were 
but  children,  and  I  dare  say  not  more  spiteful  to 
each  other  than  nuns  in  a  convent.  Was  it 
not  while  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  warming  to  the 
very  close  of  one  of  the  dean's  most  flourishing 
perorations,  that  Miss  Dallwallah,  the  young  lady 
connected  with  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Civil  Service,  and  who  had  been  for- 
warded direct  from  Serampore  to  Stockwdl 
with  a  cautionary  note  from  her  papa^  stating 
that  she  had  "  a  devil  of  a  temper  "—was  it  not 
then  that  this  young  lady,  being  suddenly  roused 
to  ungovernable  ire  by  a  pinch  from  Miss  Libs- 
combe,  her  neighbour,  who  had  a  remarkably 
ingenious  knack  of  holding  flesh  between  her 
finger  and  thumb,  fell  upon  that  young  lady,  and 
bit  her  in  the  arm  ?  Mr.  Drax  had  to  be  sent 
for;  the  vindictive  Dallwallah's  teeth  were 
sharp,  and  she  had  drawn  blood.  The  biter, 
it  is  regrettable  to  say,  did  not  manifest  the 
slightest  c(»npunction  for  the  outrage.  "It 
served  Libby  right,"  she  coolly  remarked;  "and 
as  for  biting  her  arm  half  through,  I'm  sure  I  wish 
it  had  been  her  nose !"  Miss  Dallwallah  was 
fifteen,  and  was  not  only  insensible  to  the  law  of 
kindhiess,  but  too  big  to  have  her  ears  boxed. 
She  was  a  very  rich  young  lady;  and  had  so 
many  ornaments  of  barbaric  pearls  and  gold,  that 
the  girls  used  to  caU  her.  Juggernaut.  She  was 
a  parlour-boMxier,  and  exceedingly  good  tem- 
pered, save  when  contradicted.  The  Bunny- 
castles  were  puzzled  how  to  treat  the  case,  when 
they  were  relieved  from  their  perplexity  by  the 


sudden  removal  of  Miss  libscombe  by  hei* 
mamma^  who  was  fiercely  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment her  daughter  had  received,  and  spoke  of 
Miss  Dallwallah  as  "  that  hysena."  Miss  Miller, 
who  came  of  country  parents,  and  was  the  great 
retailer  of  superstitious  legends  and  folk-lore  to 
the  establishment,  opined  that  Miss  Dallwallah 
was  mad,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Miss  Libs- 
combe would  be  seized  with  hydrophobia. 

"She'll  bark  like  a  dog,"  quoth  Miss  MiUer, 
"  and  run  about  biting  other  girls,  and  then  her 
father  and  mother  'U  be  obliged  to  have  her 
smothered  between  two  mattresses." 

"  What  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Miss  Tallboys, 
the  eldest  of  the  parlour  -  boarders,  and  the 
captainess,  indeed,  of  the  school,  for  she  was 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  age.  "Smothered 
between  two  mattresses  indeed!  What  next? 
Why,  the  magistrates  wouldn't  allow  such  a 
thing." 
"  I  tell  you  it  would  be  done.  It's  the  law." 
"I  thiidc  I  ought  to  know,"  retorted  Miss 
Tallboys,  loftily.  "My  papa  is  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  allow  such  cruelty." 

"  Your  papa  is  only  a  brewer,"  Miss  Miller 
went  on,  in  great  wrath,  "and  magistrates  are 
gentlemen." 

"  I  remember  his  beer,"  little  Laura  Smiler 
broke  in,  maliciously.  "Tallboys  and  Co.'s 
Creaming  Bochester  Ales.  My  papa  used  to 
have  it,  till  he  said  they  put  gall  instead  of  hops 
into  it." 

"  You're  an  impudent  little "  was  begin- 
ning, in  great  indignation,  the  insulted  county 
magistrate's  daughter,  when  the  formidable  Miss 
Didlwallah  came  lounging  into  the  room— it 
was  a  half-holiday,  and  the  elder  girls  were  ga- 
thered chatting  round  the  stove —in  her  usual 
lazily  defiant  manner. 

"Miss  Miller  says  you're  mad,"  broke  in  a 
chorus  of  shrill  voices. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  bite  me,"  Miss  Miller 
herself  continued,  tossing  her  curls,  which  were 
flaxen,  and  turning  up  her  nose,  which  was 
snub. 

"  I  don't  want  to  bite  anybody,"  replied  the 
Indian,  quite  humble  now.  **1  am  &  mad 
passionate  creature,  and  I  ought  to  have  said  I 
was  sorry  I  bit  Lizzy  Libby.  I'm  sorry  I  bit 
her.  Only  she  vexed  me.  I'm  sorry  she's  gone 
away,  and  if  I  could  find  out  where  she  lived  I'd 
take  her  my  little  enamelled  gold  watch,  and  ask 
her  on  my  knees  to  accept  it  and  forgive  me. 
But  she  shouldn't  have  vexed  me." 

"She  was  a  vulgar  little  thing,"  Miss  Tall- 
boys remarked,  disdainfully. 

"But  it  was  very  wicked  of  me  to  bite  her," 
went  on  the  repentant  Begum.  "And  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle  ought  to  have  punished  me.  I 
deserved  to  be  locked  up  in  the  coal-hole,  with 
bread  and  water  for  a  fortnight,  only  my  papa's 
so  rich,  and  I've  always  been  brought  up  to  do 
as  I  like." 
"She  says  her  papa's  a  magistrate,"  resumed 
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the  malevolent  SmiJer,   giving  a  turn  to  the 
conversation. 

"Ify  papa's  a  judge^  and  is  the  head  of  a 
district  twice  as  big  again  as  Yorkshire/'  resumed 
Miss  DallwaUah,  with  tranquil  dignity. 

And,  forthwith,  all  the  young  ladies  plunged 
into  emulous  vauntings  of  their  respective 
parentage,  as  is  the  custom  of  young  ladies, 
and  middle-aged  ladies,  and  old  ladies— to  say 
nothing  of  gentlemen-^with  or  without  en- 
couragment;  and  when  we  are  old,  and  can 
no  longer  brag  of  •ur  parents,  we  brag  of  our 
children,  or,  haply,  being  celibate,  of  our  parrots 
or  our  lapdogs,  our  port  or  our  pictures.  And 
so  the  world  goes. 

Miss  Tallboys,  whose  christian  name  was 
Grace,  and  who  was  a  slender  and  elegant 
blonde ;  Miss  Dallwallah,  otherwise  Juggernaut, 
otherwise  the'  Begum,  otherwise  Lallah  Rookh, 
otherwise  the  Sultana  Scheherazade,  otherwise 
a  hundred  other  fantastic  sobriquets  culled  from 
Oriental  sources,  and  sportively  bestowed  upon 
her  by  her  comrades,  who  loved  her  very  dearly 
when  she  did  not  bite;  and  Miss  Thrupp,  whose 
parents  were  commercial  (Thrupp  and  Calliper, 
shipbrokers.  Mincing-lane),  who  was  nearly 
sixteen,  and  who  was  amiable,  but  afflicted  with 
red  hair ;  were  the  three  senior  pupils  in  Rho- 
dodendron House.  Their  relatives  were  all 
wealthy,  and  they  w^ere,  consequently,  held  in 
much  consideration  by  the  Bunnycastles.  They 
did  pretty  much  as  they  liked.  They  "  studied," 
instead  of  learning  lessons,  and  filled  exercise- 
books  with  indifferent  cfJigraphy,  instead  of 
repeating  set  tasks.  They  had  masters  for  all 
the  accomplishments,  and  acquired  as  many,  or 
as  few  of  them,  as  senior  pupils  at  middle-class 
schools— remember,  I  am  writing  of  the  ante- 
"  college"  period— generally  do.  They  spent 
their  liberal  allowance  of  pocket-money  as  they 
chose;  and  I  hope  young  ladies,  who  have  left 
school,  will  not  accuse  me  of  libelling  their  sex, 
when  I  record  that  the  major  portion  of  their 
revenues  went  in  sweetstuff.  Now  and  then,  a 
servant-maid  was  bribed  to  smuggle  in  a  novel 
from  the  circulating  library;  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ^mond  rock,  chocolate  drops, 
and  candiisd  horehound,  was  held  to  be  a  more 
satisfactory  x^abulum  than  sentiment  in  three 
volumes.'  At  happy  sixteen,  a  girl  can  dream 
novels,  and  invent  a  hero  every  five  minutes ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  dream  of  almond  rock. 
Sweetstuff  is  a  thing  that  must  be  bought. 

Mesdemoiselles  Tallboys,  Thrupp,  and  Dall- 
waUah, then,  condescended  to  take  into  high 
favour  and  affection  the  little  girl  who  was  left, 
quite  alone,  in  that  scholastic  desert.  They 
made  a  pet  and  a  plaything  of  Lily  Floris.  Had 
she  been  a  little  pauper,  her  pretty  face,  guile- 
less heart,  and  winning  ways,  would  have  made 
her  a  favourite,  even  with  the  workhouse  matron; 
but  Mrs.  Bunnycastle's  parlour-boarders  were 
predisposed  in  favour  of  the  baby  pupil  by 
mysterious  hints  from  Miss  Barbara,  who,  in  her 
occasional  unbosoming  of  gossiping  confidence 


with  the  seniors,  was  wont  to  descant  upon  the 
very  grand  folks   whom  she  imagined   Lily's 
parents  to  be.    The  dazzling   diamonds,  and 
scarcely  less  dazzling  teeth,  of  Mr.  Blunt,  were 
still  fresh  in  Miss  Bunnycastle's  recollection, 
and  she  gave  the  daughter  of  the  possessor  of 
those  valuables   full  credit  for  them.    Miss 
Barbara's  unbosomings  were  quite  enough  to 
make  Lily,  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Tallboys  and  her 
companions,  a  little  heroine.  *  There  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  her,  they  were  glad  to 
recognise.  She  might  be  a  nobleman's  daughter; 
the  offispring,  perchance,  of  a  foreign  prince. 
She  could  tell  nothing  about  her  mamma.   Poor, 
little,  deserted  innocent.    They  saw  it  all.    A 
forced  marriage ;  an  infant  torn  away  from  her 
agonised  parent;  an  obscure  retreat  found  for 
the  heiress  of  perhaps  boundless  domains !  They 
wanted  fewer  three  volume  novels  smuggled  in 
from  the  circulating  library  than  ever,  for  Lily 
was  a  whole  cabinet  library  of  fiction  in  her- 
self.   But,  if  they  required  less  romance,  they 
stood  in  need  of  more  sweetstuff,  for  they  had 
now   an   associate   to   share   it»     The   three 
friends   solemnly  adopted  Lily,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  much  of  her,  to  the  no  small 
content  of  the  ruling  powers,  who,  as  the  child 
was  too  small  to  stand  up  in  a  class,  and  was 
occasionally,  though  not  often,  given  to  fretting 
if  no  notice  were  taken  of  her,  were  sometimes 
puzzled  to  know  where  and  how  to  bestow  her. 
Lily  profited,  not  only  physically,  but  intel- 
lectuaJly,  by  the  patronage  of  the  "great  girls," 
as  the  three  redoubtable  parlour-boarders  were 
called;  for  Miss  Tallboys,  shocked  at  her  back- 
wardness, began  to  teach  her  in  earnest,  and 
before  she  had  been  at  Rhododendron  House  a 
year,  had  contrived,  by  kindness  and  caresses,  to 
instil  into  her  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with 
great  A,  and  little  a,  and  words  in  one  syllable. 
Miss  Thrupp  must  needs  undertake  to  teach 
the  mite  of  a  thing  to   dance,  which  means 
that  she  romped  about  with  her  in  most  mad- 
cap fashion;  and,  confident  of  her  educational 
mission,  gravely  proclaimed  that  she  was  about 
to  "ground  her"   on  the  piano.     A  great 
many  music-books,  and  a  backgammon-board, 
falsely  purporting  to   be  Hume's  History  of 
England,  had  to  be  piled  on  the  stool  before 
Lily,  mounted  thereupon,  could  get  her  plump 
hands  on  a  proper  level  witb  the  keyboard  of  the 
rickety  old  practising  piano  (Popkinson,  Great 
Swallow-street,  Oxford-street,  1809),  and  her 
"grounding"  ^d  not  extend  beyond  her  being 
allowed  to  thump  the  keys,  which  were  worn, 
and  dented,  and  yellow,  like  the  teeth  of  an  old 
horse,  till  she  began  to  crow  with  delight  at  the 
noise  she  made,  or  her  instructress,  laughing, 
and  stopping  her  ears  at  the  din— though  a 
quarter  of  the  battered  clefs  were  dumb— bade 
her,  with  a  kiss,  desist.    As  for  the  Begum, 
Juggernaut  was  not  behindhand  in  activity  of 
patronage   to   the  little   darling.     She  hung 
strange  ornaments  of  golden  filigree  round  her 
neck.     I  believe  she  would  have  pierced  her 
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ears— and  her  nose  too,  s6  the  misdiieYoiis  girls 
said— to  hang  jewelled  rings  in,  had  not  that 
mrgical  operation  been  expressly  inhibited  by 
tiie  Boholastie  home  government.  Debarred 
from  the,  exercise  of  this  decorative  Orientalism, 
it  was  Miss  DaUwallah's  chief  delight  to  curl,  to 
bmsh  <mt,  and  to  carl  again,  in  all  sorts  of 
ringlets,  tapers,  sausages,  and  corkscrews,  Lily's 
soft  brown  locks.  The  child's  hair  cnried 
naturally,  and  walited  neither  tissue  paper  nor 
irons;  but  Miss  Dallwallah  was  oontinually  im- 
proving on  nature,  and  nothing  seemed  more 
to  delight  her  than  when  Lily's  hair,  after  half 
an  hour's  ekiborate  frizzing,  or  compression 
under  the  influence  of  caloric,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  highly  ornate  mop.  The  child 
submitted,  and  was  pleased.  Once,  only,  she 
gave  way  to  a  short  howl,  when  Miss  Dallwallah 
inadvertently  touched  the  tip  of  her  ear  with  the 
hot  tongs,  but  in  general  she  regarded  the  philo- 
oomio  ordeal  as  a  rare  game  and  sport.  How- 
ever, one  day,  she  thought  fit  to  remonstrate 
against  that  which  was  decidedly  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

"My  hair  curl  with  water,  Missa  Lally,"  she 
said,  looking  up  into  the  hairdressei^s  face  with 
her  large  blue  eyes. 

"What  a  great  stupid  I  am!  Of  course  it 
will,"  exclaii;ned  the  impetuous  Indian  (whose 
petit  nom,  among  her  familiars,  was  "Lally"). 
"There,  I've  haft  spoilt  your  hair  with  these 
nasty  hot  irons.  It'll  curl  all  the  wrong  way 
now,  of  course.  It's  just  like  me.  I  never  can 
do  anything  properly.  I  wonder  I  haven't  bitten 
you  into  the  bargain."  And  Miss  Dallwallah, 
who  was  of  an  impulsive,  and  not  a  very  strong- 
minded  temperament,  and  who  bitterly  remem- 
bered her  dental  escapade  with  Miss  Libscombe, 
would  have  taken  refage  in  tears,  had  she  W 
been  consoled  and  assured  that  no  harm  was 
done,  by  Miss  Tallboys  and  Miss  Thrupp. 

It  was  a  merry  tune.  The  "great  girls" 
dressed  Lily,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Had  she 
been  a  squirrel,  or  a  marmoset  monkey,  they 
could  not  have  made  more  of  her.  As  yet,  the 
child  had  been  deemed  too  small  to  go  to  church, 
and  the  homilies  of  the  dean,  before  breakfast 
and  bedtime,  had  been  thought  sufficient  theo- 
logical food  for  her;  but  the  "great  girls" 
begged  so  hard  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
accompany  them,  that  at  last  the  authorities 
acceded  to  the  request.  To  walk  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings  hand  in  hand  with  one  or  the 
other  of  her  three  protectresses,  was  to  Lfly  the 
source  of  enormous  pride  and  gratification.  She 
was  very  good  in  church,  although  she  some- 
times swung  her  small  legs— which  cKd  not  reach 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground— in  a  mamier  to 
endanger  the  stability  of  neighbouring  hassocks ; 
and  once  or  twice,  on  hot  summer  Sundays,  she 
went  to  sleep,  and  would  have  tumbled  off,  but 
that  Miss  Tallboys  caught  her.  But,  take  her  for 
all  in  all,  she  was  a  most  devout  congregationist, 
and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  behold  her  gazing 
with  a  rapt  wistfulness  at  the  clergyman  in  the 


pulpit,  and  with  interest  not  much  less  at  the 
clerk  in  his  desk ;  or  nodding  her  head  smilingly 
to  the  Psalms  (I  am  dreadfully  afraid  that  she 
manifested  a  desire  to  dance  to  the  Thirty-thiid), 
or  sitting  with  a  very  big  prayer-book,  of  which 
she  could  not  read  one  line,  open  and  clutched  in 
her  hands. 


MORE  TBIFLES  FBOM  CEYLON. 

It  is  the  general  and  taarrect  opinion  that 
snakes  will  not,  as  a  rul%  attack  people  except 
in  self-defence.  The  following  anecdote  would 
at  first  seem  to  negative  this  beh'ef,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unusual  and  highly 
objectionable  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
snake  in  question,  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
hfivingits  nest  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

An  Eurasian  sub-collector  of  customs  was  one 
afternoon  sitting  smoking  his  pipe,  when  he  saw 
the  head  of  a  snake  near  the  door  of  the  room. 
Thinking  that  it  was  a  rat-snako — a  harmless 
animal  which  feeds  on  rats,  frogs,  and  other 
small  animals,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  that  waj^  about  a  house — he  contented  himself 
with  tapping  against  the  door  with  a  slight 
switch  that  was  at  hand ;  the  snake  thereupon 
moved  off,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  sub-col- 
lector again  saw  its  head  peering  through  a  fence 
near  the  door;  so  he  took  up  sometmng  and 
threw  it  in  the  direction  of  the  animal,  still 
thinking  it  was  only  a  rat-snake.  Instantly  the 
snake,  large  and  very  irate,  came  towards  him, 
hissing,  or,  as  he  described  it,  purring  "  like  a 
cat."  Finding  his  escape  by  the  door  cut  off, 
the  terrified  man  ^tinto  a  comer  behind  a  box, 
and  dodged  to  this  side  and  to  that :  the  snake 
constantly  striking  out  at  him,  but  always  foiled 
by  not  being  able  to  strike  over  the  box.  The 
sub-collector  kept  hitting  at  the  snake  witli  his 
switch ;  but,  as  it  was  a  snght  one,  this  only  ex- 
asperated the  snake,  and  induced  it  to  redouble 
its  efforts.  At  length,  a  fortunate  blow  from  the 
switch  on  the  snake's  head  stunned  it  The  sub- 
collector  did  not  remain  to  ascertain  how  long 
the  state  of  coma  lasted,  but  rushed  out  of  the 
doorway  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  found  some 
fishermen,  who  accompanied  him  with  sticks  in 
search  of  his  formidable  foe.  But  he  was  gone, 
and  all  efforts  to  find  him  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  circumstances  had  not  been  favourable 
to  a  minute  zoological  examination,  but  the 
sub-collector  was  of  opinion  that  the  snake 
was  a  polon£;a^  an  exceedingly  venomous  rep- 
tile. As  before  said,  it  hui  most  probably 
a  nest  somewhere  in  the  wall  or  ground,  and 
thought  its  young  were  in  danger.  While 
cleanng  a  guineargrass  plantation  in  my  gar- 
den some  weeks  ago,  the  workmen  killed  one 
of  these  snakes :  I  was  rather  surprised  by  their 
doing  so,  for  Buddhists  are  forbidden  to  take  life 
of  any  kind ;  and  although  this  precept  is  not 
very  generally  adhered  to,  i^e  Singhalese  show 
special  reverence  for  some  kinds  of  snakes.  The 
cobra  is  particularly  sacred,  because  he  is 
believed  to  have  shaded  the  head  of  Buddha  from 
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the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  expandinf^  his  spectacled 
hood  over  the  head  of  the  great  teacher.  To 
show  bow  little  one  thinks  of  snakes  out  here, 
I  may  mention,  that  while  overlooking  these 
coolies,  from  a  little  eminence,  I  saw  a  small, 
but  apparently  a  venomous  snake,  which  had 
been  disturbed,  making  awajr.  Thinking  the 
men  would  object  to  killing  it,  and  being  too 
lazy  to  go  down  myself,  1  called  out  to  my  little 
boy,  who  was  amusing  himself  below  with  his 
little  mattock,  to  kill  the  snake ;  on  which  he 
walked  up  to  it  very  leisurely — much  more  so 
than  I  approved  of — chopped  it  into  three 
pieces,  ana  resumed  his  play  as  if  nothing  had 
nappened.  Ladeed,  children  out  here  become 
almost  so  familiar  with  reptiles,  that  they  have 
to  be  cautioned  not  to  handle  them  too  freely. 
Whenever  a  snake  is  discovered,  their  curiosity 
leads  them  to  run  up  to  it,  and  often  they  attempt 
to  take  a  part  in  its  destruction,  by  hitting  at  it 
with  the  nrst  thing  they  can  handle.  1  have 
sometimes  to  use  all  my  authority  to  keep  my 
children  back.  One  little  giil  has  a  knack  of 
seizing  a  Htard  by  the  tail.  The  other  day 
I  heard  shouts  oi  laughing  on  the  verandah. 
"What  is  itP*  "Oh,  Fanny  canght  a  lizard 
by  the  tail ;  his  tail  came  off,  and  he  ran  up  her 
arm." 

When  a  snake  pursues  its  prey  it  seems  in- 
different to  surrounding  circumstances.  One 
day,  while  sitting  near  the  open  door  of  my 
dressing-room,  with  a  lady  ot  my  family,  to 
catch  the  last  faint  puffs  of  the  dying  sea- 
breezes,  a  lizard  ran  into  the  room  under  our 
chairs,  closely  pursued  by  a  snake  which  took 
the  same  course.  Mv  dog  sprang  up  and  pur- 
sued both  into  my  bath-room,  where  I  killed 
them  close  by  a  frog;  so  we  compiled  for  our 
amusement  the  Munchausen-like,  but  not  ef^ 
Hrely  incorrect  tale,  that  the  lizard  pursued  Che 
frog,  the  snake  pursued  the  lizard,  the  dog  pur- 
sued the  snake,  and  the  man  pursued  them  all. 
The  Tamul  people  are  very  fond  of  this  kind  of 
retributive  justice.  I  once  literallv  delivered  a 
poor  owl  from  the  jaws  of  death.  I  found  a  rat- 
snake  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  aforesaid  owl, 
but  it  had  not  broken  any  bones.  I  killed  the 
snake,  and  the  owl  got  out  of  his  mouth  and  flew 
away.  I  remember  reading  in  some  book  on  Cey- 
lon, a  good  many  years  ago,  of  a  frog  swallowing 
a  duck.  Now,  a  duck  may  very  easily  swallow  a 
frog,  but  the  other  appeared  so  absurdly  impro- 
bable that  I  could  not  help  doubting  it.  On 
mentioning  my  scepticism  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
veracity  was  unquestionable,  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  himself  seen  something  of  the  same  kind : 
A  very  large  fro^  had  seized  hold  of  a  young 
teal  which  he  ambitiously  attempted  to  swallow, 
but,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  he  got'choked,  and 
perished  misierably — ^he  was  found  with  the  t«al 
naif  way  down  his  gullet. 

During  the  reaping  season  in  the  Jail^  Pe- 
ninsula, many  accidents  occur  from  the  bites 
of  snakes.  In  most  cases,  timely  precaution 
would  prevent  fatal  consequences;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  are 
apt  to  resoii;  to  charms — such  as  waving  margosa- 


leayes  over  the  bite,  and  repeating  incantations 
while  the  precious  moments  pass — and  when 
they  do  resort  to  a  doctor,  it  is  too  late. 
Some  time  ago,  while  I  was  standing  by  the 
Jaffna  Hospital,  at  about  sunset,  a  man  was 
earned  in  in  a  basket :  a  common  and  con- 
venient mode  of  transport  in  such  cases.  He 
had  been  bitten  in  the  foot  that  morning ;  but 
the  friends  had,  as  usual,  delayed  until  this  late 
hour  to  seek  proper  attendance.  There  was  not 
much  swelling  near  the  bite,  but  the  blood  was 
oozing  from  his  gums  and  mouth ;  his  breathing 
was  heavy,  and  a  stupor  had  come  over  him. 
Within  an  hour  he  was  dead. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent;  in  his  work  on  Ceylon, 
mentions,  in  a  foot-note,  a  communication  he 
received  from  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Ceylon,  regarding  the  cobra ;  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  tame  cobras  being  kept  and  domesti- 
oated  about  a  house,  going  in  and  out  at 
pleasure,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  inmates?  In  one  family,  near  Negombo, 
cobras  are  kept  as  protectors  in  the  place  of 
dogs,  by  a  wealthy  man  who  has  always  large 
sums  of  money  in  his  house.  But  this  is  not  a 
solitary  case  of  the  kind.  I  heard  it  only 
the  other  day,  but  from  undoubtedly  good  au- 
thority. The  snakes  glide  about  the  iiouse,  a 
terror  to  thieves,  but  never  attempting  to  hurt 
the  inmates." 

The  correctness  of  this  story  was  recently 

Questioned  by  one  of  the  public  journals  in 
ieylon,  whereupon  a  correspondent  maintained 
that  it  was  true,  and  offered  to  point  out  the 
house  and  the  snakes  to  any  one  who  desired  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. I  had  the  opportumty  afforded  me  of 
conversing  with  a  most  intelligent  and  highly 
respected  Singhalese  missiouMy,  resident  at  rf  e- 
gombo.  He  told  me,  that  while  lodging  in  the 
house  of  one  Marco  Fernando,  of  Kattane,  six 
miles  from  Negombo,  he  heard  some  commo- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  bed  in  his  room,  and 
found  that  a  large  cobra  was  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  some  eggs  from  under  a  hen  which 
was  sitting  on  the  mat  that  formed  the  top  or 
tent  of  th^  bed.  Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this 
intruder,  he  ran  out,  and  called  for  a  stick,  in- 
tending to  kill  it ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  house 
earnestly  implored  Mm  not  to  do  so,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  snake  would  do  him  no 
harm.  He  then  ascertained  that  it  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  in  and  out  of  tlie  house 
at  pleasure,  and  that  no  one  molested  it.  It 
was  not  seen  daily,  but  whenever  there  was  any 
commotion  in  the  house,  or  unusual  noise,  the 
snake  would  come  out,  and  testify  its  displeasure 
at  the  disturbance ;  for  instance,  if  a  child  were 
beaten  and  cried,  the  snake  would  appear  and 
hiss,  and  show  anger.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever incredible  or  improbable  in  this  story. 
Cobras  will,  if  unmolested,  frequent  houses;  they 
Kke  eggs ;  they  are  stew  to  use  their  fangs,  un- 
less provoked ;  and  they  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
mfluence  of  sound.  For  this  last  reason,  doubt- 
less, snake-charmers  exhibit  them  in  preference 
to  all  other  snakes. 
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Singhalese  believe  in  the  transmig^tion  of 
souls ;  when  a  snake  thus  takes  up  its  abode 
within  or  near  a  house  soon  after  the  death  of  one 
of  its  former  inmates,  the  survivors  believe  that 
their  deceased  relative  has  returned  in  this 
form.  Li  the  case  I  have  specially  alluded 
to,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  family  that  the  cobra 
was  their  deceased  grandfather,  or  great  grand- 
father. 

Snakes  evidently  learn  to  know  certain  persons, 
and  probably  nothing  but  strong  provocation 
would  induce  a  snake  to  hurt  tnose  whom  it 
daily  saw,  and  who  left  it  unmolested. 

hi  the  natural  order  of  things  the  snake 
would,  if  a  female,  increase  and  multiply, 
and  the  young  snakes  would  undergo  many 
risks  from  cats,  fowls,  &c.,  and  I  therefore 
see  no  reason  to  be  much  surprised  at  another 
thing  my  informant  told  me :  which  was,  that  he 
saw  about  the  premises,  parts  of  small  cobras, 
which  had  apparently  been  killed,  and  that  he 
made  use  or  this  fact  in  argument  with  the 
people  of  the  house,  to  show  that  the  snake 
could  not  be  their  deceased  brother,  the  cobra 
being  a  lady.  My  Negombo  friend  told  me 
that  when  stationed  at  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremitjr  of  'the  island,  in  the  stronghold  of 
Buddhism,  be  frequently  saw  cobras  emerfi;e 
from  holes  in  the  middle- of  the  day,  and  walk 
most  unconcernedly  among  the  washermen  at 
a  particular  spot.  The  washermen  would  on 
these  occasions  address  the  snakes  in  most  re- 
spectful terms,  and  remind  them  that  dirty 
clothes  were  impure  things,  £ar  too  iinclean  for 
them  to  walk  on.  The  snakes  would  pass  by, 
in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,  and  go  into 
some  crab-hole  or  rat-hole ;  but  they  never  mo- 
lested the  people. 

Snakes  nave  many  enemies.  There  is  the 
great  sea  eagle,  which  may  be  seen  of  an  evening 
sailing  homeward  to  his  nest  high  up  in  some 
large  tree  by  the  tank  side,  with  a  snake  in  his 
beak,  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  sea  most 
likely;  for  there  are  snakes  in  the  sea  and  the 
lakes,  as  well  as  on  the  land.  Then  the  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals  of  that  kind,  scratch 
up  their  eggs  now  and  then ;  and  cats  will,  if 
they  do  not  actually  attack  large  snakes,  do 
much  towards  keeping  them  away  from  a  house. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  their  enemies  is  the  brave 
little  mungoos,  as  the  name  is  generally  written. 
It  is  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  so  pretty  a  fable,  and 
one  so  generally  believed,  as  that  which  teUs 
how  there  is  a  herb  to  which  the  mungoos 
resorts  from  time  to  time  during  its  encounters 
with  its  foe,  the  virtues  of  which  herb  counter- 
act the  snake's  venom;  but  the  unfortunate 
fact  is, — there  is  no  such  herb. 

If  a  mungoos  and  a  snake  be  allowed  to  fight 
it  out  in  a  closed  room,  the  result  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  that  the  snake  is  killed  and  the  mun- 
goos comes  ofiT  unscathed.  The  real  truth  is, 
that  through  its  wariness  and  agility  the  mungoos 
does  not  get  bitten.  If  a  munj^os  be  tiea  up, 
and  the  snake  allowed  to  bite  it,  the  mungoos 
will  die,  in  spite  of  all  the  herbs  in  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  snake-charming. 


No  doubt  some  of  the  snakes  owned  by  snake- 
charmers  are  venomous,  and  instances  are  re- 
corded of  charmers  inducing  snakes  to  come  out 
of  holes  where  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  could 
possibly  have  had  the  opportunity  of  secreting 
tamed  snakes.  My  own  oelief  is,  that  for  one 
genuine  snake-charmer  there  are  a  hundred 
charlatans,  who  impose  upon  griffins  with  the 
connivance  of  their  servants. 

Of  all  ugly  animals,  the  alligator  is  the  ugliest. 
There  is  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  in  his 
countenance.  His  eyes  speak  nothing  but 
selfishness  and  maligmty ;  ms  jaws  are  sugges- 
tive of  rapacity  and  cruelty ;  from  tail  to  snout, 
he  is  loathsome  and  unclean.  Let  the  lion  or  the 
tiger  claw  me  and  tear  me  to  pieces ;  let  the 
elephant  knock  me  about  like  a  football;  let 
the  buffalo  gore  and  pound  me  into  a  jellj;  but 
do  not  let  tne  alligator  carry  me  away  alive,  de- 
liberately drown  me,  keep  me  in  a  comer  down 
below  the  waters  amidst  the  gnarled  roots  of 
some  overhanging  tree,  feast  his  eyes  on  my  body 
until  it  is  in  the  state  which  suits  bis  horrid  taste, 
and  then  feed  on  me  at  his  leisure.  I  never  have 
any  compunction  about  shooting  at  an  alligator 
wherever  I  meet  him.  Yet,  no  doubt,  he  has  his 
use,  if  we  only  knew  it.  The  river  near  where 
I  liv^  is  full  of  these  creatures.  No  later  than 
Saturday  last  before  this  writing,  while  rowing 
about  with  my  children,  the  boatman  pointed  out 
a  "  kimbula,''  as  they  call  them,  quite  close  by  us 
on  the  shore,  in  some  swampy  ground.  My  gun 
was  loaded  with  shot,  which  I  proceeded  to 
exchange  for  ball,  and  I  must  do  the  alligator 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  £[ave  me  c[uite  time 
enough ;  perhaps  he  was  turning  over  m  his  own 
mind  what  a  delicious  meal  one  of  those  fat 
little  creatures  in  the  boat  with  me  would  make ; 
but  the  patience  of  even  an  allig^ator  has  its 
limits,  and  by  the  time  I  was  quite  ready  for 
him,  my  friend  had  concluded  it  was  time  to  be 
off,  so  he  quietly  sunk  under  the  waters,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Although  there  are  many 
alligators  in  this  river,  able  and  willing  to 
carry  off  a  man,  still  there  are  places  wliere 
men,  women,  and  children,  bathe  all  day  with 
impunity,  while  there  are  unquestionably  alli- 

fators  not  far  from  them.  I  asked  my  horse- 
eeper  one  day,  as  we  were  passing  one  of  these 
bathing-places,  how  it  was  tliat  the  people  were 
not  carried  offF  He  answered,  because  the 
place  had  been  charmed.  It  appears  there 
are  alligator  charmers,  as  well  as  snake  and 
shark  charmers.  I  take  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
alligator  is  a  most  cowardly  brute,  and  will  not 
come  where  several  persons  are  splashing  about, 
or  where  he  knows  they  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
gregating. What  he  ukes,  is,  to  catch  a  poor 
fellow  all  alone,  to  make  away  with  him.  But 
it  sometimes  happens  that  an  alligator  near  a 
ford  will,  when  once  he  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
human  flesh,  become  very  daring.  There  is  a 
place,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  hence,  where 
an  alligator  recently  killed  a  poor  fellow ;  and  a 
few  days  after,  as  a  man  was  standing  in  quite 
shallow  water,  washing  his  face  at  the  same 
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place,  the  brute  suddenly  made  a  dash  at  him 
and  seized  him.  If  my  memory  serve  me,  this 
man  managed  somehow  to  ^t  away  from  him ; 
but  such  was  the  terror  inspired,  that  the  people 
iu  the  neighbourhood  would  not  venture  any 
longer  to  dip  for  water  as  before,  but  erected  a 
high  platform  te  stand  on«  The  alligator  has 
been  seen  to  come  below,  and  cast  a  wistful 
glance  upward  at  the  persons  standing  there; 
whether  on  those  occasions  the  interesting 
creature  shed  "  crocodile  tears,"  my  informant, 
an  officer  in  the  Engineers,  did  not  tell  me. 
Looking  over  the  inquest  reports  filed  in  my 
court,  I  observe  the  following  entrv,  which  I 
give  as  it  stands,  with  the  Singhalese  idiom 
thrown  into  the  English:  **No.  25.  Held 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1863. — The  de- 
ceased was  a  boy  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
1863,  by  attack  of  an  alligator,  whilst  he  was 
bathing  in  company  with  another  boy  at  the 
ferry  called  Hambantottewatte-Tottoo  Palle. 
Some  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  ex- 
amined, and  they  have  said  that  they  had  seen 
the  alligator  sinfugglmg  with  the  deceased  on 
the  surutce  of  the  water,  shortly  after  the  de- 
ceased was  missing."  To  this  is  added  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  by  the  coroner  at  the  time 
being :  "  Tlie  body  of  the  boy  was  afterwards 
recovered,  with  only  a  slight  wound  on  the 

thigh," 

It  IS  matter  of  wonder,  when  one  considers 
the  absurdly  small  canoes  in  which  the  natives 
often  paddle  about  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  that 
the  alligators  do  not  more  frequently  attack  the 
fisherman  when  alone  near  their  haunts,  and 
drag  him  out  of  the  canoe.  1  have  not 
authenticated  the  story,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  an  alligator  did,  not  long  ago,  so  seize  a 
man  on  the  fiatticaloa  lake,  where  the  alligators 
are  known  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size,*  and 
carry  him  ofP:  while  for  some  distance  the 
unfortunate  man's  cries  were  distinctly  heard 
along  the  shore.  The  following  siorj  I  have 
authenticated — ^the  hero  of  the  tale  is  alive, 
and,  after  hearing  of  his  adventure  .from  two 
or  three  persons,  I  went,  to  him  and  heard 
it  from  his  own  lips.  He  was  the  servant  of 
a  civilian  at  the  station,  and  was  one  evening 
washing  his  feet  by  the  side  of  the  river 
boundiu^  his  master's  compound,  when  an  alii- 
ffator  seized  him  bv  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
dragged  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which, 
at  the  place  where  he  had  been  standing,  sud- 
denly deepens  close  to  the  bank.  He  struck 
his  head  against  the  bottom,  and  was  half 
stunned.  For  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  the  alligator  relinquished  his  hold  as 
soon  as  the  man  reached  the  bottom,  and  he 
and  the  alligator  came  together  to  the  sur- 
face. When  they  arrived  there,  the  alligator 
was  not  holding  him,  but  he  was  holding  the 
alligator.  They  parted  company,  each  seeking 
his  natural  element,  and  the  poor  fellow  has 
the  marks  of  the  alligator's  teeth  deeplv  im- 
pressed both  on  his  (^f  and  on  the  hand,  with 
which  he  was  washing  his  leg  when  seized. 


It  is  believed  by  the  natives  that  the  alligator 
cannot  devour  its  food  like  other  animals  ;  that 
after  having  seized  any  animal,  he  carries  it 
away  and  secrets  it  in  a  hole ;  and  that  when 
partially  decomposed,  he  takes  a  piece  into  his 
jaws,  rises  to  the  surface,  throws  it  up,  and 
then  catches  it.  How  far  this  is  correct  I 
cannot  personally  say,  though  I  have  it  from 
authority;  but  1  know  that  the  proper  way 
to  set  an  alligator  hook,  is  to  suspend  it  when 
baited,  from  a  forked  twig  stuck  into  the  ground, 
so  that  the  bait  hangs  temptingly  over  the 
water  for  the  alligator  to  snap  at.  In  this  way 
I  have  seen  seven  tank  alligators,  or  rather 
crocodiles,  hauled  out  of  one  tank  in  one  morn- 
ing, the  hooks  having  been  set  oveniight ;  but 
this  was  a  small  haul  compared  with  some  I 
have  heard  of.  River  alligators  are  not  so  easily 
caught.  The  natives  in  the  north  entertain  the 
belief  that  a  bullet  has  a  peculiarly  fatal  effect 
on  an  alligator  if  previously  coated  with  lime, 
and  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  close  observer 
who  would  receive  and  communicate  any  fact 
of  the  kind  only  after  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  if  a  little  ball  of  lime  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  young  alligators 
one  sometimes  catches  with  the  hand  in  a 
tank,  it  will  immediately  turn  over  on  its  back, 
and  show  signs  of  great  distress.  One  more 
anecdote  about  alligators,  and  I  have  done 
with  them.  Two  large  cows,  of  English  breed, 
were  feeding  close  to  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
the  district  of  Negowlo,  when  an  alligator 
seized  one  of  them  by  the  head ;  the  other  cow, 
which  was  coupled,  after  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  the  one  which  was  seized,  did  all  in 
her  power  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  foe  to 
drag  them  into  the  water,  but  in  vain ;  after  a 
violent  struggle  both  cows  were  carried  off.  They 
belonged  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
my  informant,  accompanied  by  some  Singha- 
lese sportsmen,  went  up  the  river  in  pursuit. 
About  a  mile  distant  from  where  the  cows 
had  been  seized,  in  a  nice  sequestered  spot, 
they  discovered  the  alligator.  He  had  beaten 
down  and  smoothed  for  himself  a  comfortable 
bed  of  water-rushes,  and  here  he  had  laid 
the  carcases  of  the  two  cows,  while  he,  stretched 
at  full  length,  was  enjoying  himself  in  the 
sunshine,  and  gloating  over  his  expectations. 
The  hunters  stole  quietly  upon  him,  and  one  of 
them  fired  at  his  head,  hitting  him  in  what  is 
called  the  "  false  eye."  His  aim  was  true,  but 
the  alligator  had  time  to  plunge  into  the  water, 
and  there  he  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom.  They 
then  began  poking  their  boat  poles  into  the 
mud,  and  at  last  felt  the  alligator  below,  appa- 
rentlv  lifeless.  The  question  now  was,  who 
should  go  down  and  wquire  after  him?  An 
undertaking  which  everybody  politely  offered 
to  leave  to  somebody  else.  At  last  one  man, 
who  had  primed  himself  for  the  occasion,  said 
he  would  go  down  and  bell  the  cat.  So  he 
descended,  and  soon  came  up  again,  declaring 
that  the  alligator  was  dead.  Ropes  were  then 
given  him,  and  he  went  down  again  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  carcase.    With  very  great 
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difficultj  they  succeeded  in  haulmffit  to  shore, 
\r!ien  it  was  found  to  be  eighteen  feet  lon^. 

These  anecdotes  about  snakes  and  alligatofs 
may  possibly  conyey  to  my  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  life  must  be  fearfully  insecure  in  the 
tropics ;  but  although  it  would  be  easv  to 
multiply  the  number  of  such  stories  greatly,  it 
must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  people  in 
Ceylon  are  in  constant  peril  from  these  animals. 
Habit  soon  teaches  them  what  to  avoid.  They 
soon  learn  that  if  they  leave  a  box  on  the 
ground,  the  white  ants  wfll  devour  its  con- 
tents, so  thev  always  place  their  boxes  on  little 
trestles,  maife  for  the  box.  They  know  that  if 
they  allow  a  heap  of  dry  rubbish  to  remain 
near  a  house,  snakes  and  other  reptiles  will  fre- 
quent it,  and  so  they  don't  permit  such  accumu- 
lations to  exist.  They  bear  in  mind  that  snakes, 
centipedes,  and  other  such  creatures,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  among  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
thcT  therefore  never  sit  down  in  any  suspicious- 
looking  place.  They  know  that  alligators  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  found  m  rivers,  and  so  they  do  not 
venture  to  bathe  in  them  without  first  making  in- 
quiry. It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  Euro- 
pean is  killed  oy  a  snake  or  alligator ;  in  fact, 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  residence  in  the 
islanoj  I  haye  never  heard  of  a  single  white  man's 
death  occunring  from  either  of  these  causes. 

FRIENDLY  OR  UNFRIENDLY  P 

In  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
not  wholly  disinterested  persons  against  the 
measure  which  Mil  Glai>stone  (whom  the 
public  have  strong  reason  to  trust)  proposes 
to  introduce  under  the  title  of  the  Govern- 
ment Annuities  Bill,  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  the  idea  is  not  entnrely  new, 
but  that  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  for 
a  long  time  desired  to  promote  toe  growth  <^ 
Industrial  Assurance.  Thus,  with  a  view  to 
induce  the  working  classes  to  make  provision 
against  the  decline  of  their  health  and  strength, 
the  legislature  has  sanctioned  the  sale  of  de- 
ferred annuities  on  comparativdy  easy  terms. 
So  far  back  as  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  post-office  sayings- 
banks,  and  of  a  Poor's  Insuranoe  Fund  in  con- 
nexion with  the  post-office.  T%e  preamble  of 
that  bill  stated  that "  Whereas  such  of  the  poor 
as  are  desirous  of  making  out  of  their  earnings 
some  savings,  as  a  future  provision  for  themselves 
or  their  familie-s,  are  discouraged  from  so  doing 
by  the  difficulty  of  placing  out  securely  the 
small  sums  which  they  are  able  to  save ;  and  it 
would  tend  to  promote  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  to  encourage  the  poor  to  make 
such  provisions,  if  an  establishment  were  formed 
in  which  they  might  invest  their  money  with 
security  and  advantage."  Mr.  Whitbread,  like 
Gblileo  and  one  or  two  other  social  benefactors, 
was  a  little  before  his  time,  and  his  bill  was 
thrown  out ;  but  the  spread  of  consideration  for 
others,  and  the  growth  of  practical  knowledge, 
have  proved  his  wisdom;  the  present  govern- 


ment  has  succeeded  in  estaUishing  post-office 
savings-banks ;  and  the  bill  now  before  parlia- 
ment aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  Poor's  lor 
surance  Fund. 

Before,  however,  taking  the  sut^ect  in  hand, 
the  legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  eneou* 
n^d  mendly  societies,  by  granting  them  various 
privileges,  in  the  hope  that  such  societies,  by 
affording  to  the  poor  the  means  of  making  a 
secure  provision  against  sickness  or  old  age,  or 
for  their  families,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
charge  on  the  rate-payers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Friendly  societies,  however,  have,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  foiled  to  perform  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
the  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  contain  very 
alarming  accounts  of  the  failure  of  some,  and 
the  insolvency  of  others;  and  these  accounts 
are  abundantly  explained  by  the  testimony  of 
independent  authorities.  These,  among  whom 
are  the  first  actuaries  of  the  day,  are  by  no 
means  reticent  in  their  opinions.  F^m  one  of 
them  we  learn,  that  while  benefit  societies 
amount  in  number  to  many  thousands^  and  pro- 
fess to  guarantee  to  their  members  allowances 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  tliey  are  founded 
for  the  most  part  on  such  erroneous  data,  and 
are  constituted  so  unsoundly  (besides  being 
managed  by  persons  deficient  in  practical  ex- 
perience, and  often  of  equivocal  respectability), 
that  they  have  generally  oeen  founa  productive 
of  more  disappointment  than  adyanti^e  to  their 
unfortunate  subscribers.  Another  gentleman, 
whose  opinion  on  all  matters  connected  with 
life  assurance  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
highest  value,  observes,  with  regard  to  friendly 
societies,  "It  has  been  established  by  the  failure 
of  great  numbers  of  clubs  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  that  manry  societies  are 
imperfectly  organised,  and  that,  in  their  present 
state,  they  are  little  more  than  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  to  the  working  classes.  The  indus- 
trious man  contributes  in  youth  and  in  the 
prime  of  Mfe,  to  a  society  which  fails  when  age 
and  infirmity  overtake  him.  All  the  successtul 
business  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by  the  co- 
operation of  master  and  man,  and  the  first  evi- 
dent objection  to  the  benefit  dub  is,  that  in 
general  it  implies  the  dissociation  of  these  two 
classes  in  a  business  as  difficult  as  anj  of  the 
trades  of  the  country,  in  a  business  whieh  is  car- 
ried on  by  elaborate  tables,  calculated  by  actu- 
aries, involving  the  probabilities  of  life,  the  accu- 
mulation of  funds  at  compound  interest,  and  the 
secure  investment  of  money  during  the  whole 
life  of  a  generation  of  men.  One  of  these  clubs 
undertakes  what  no  large  assurance  society  is 
willing  to  undertake,  and,  without  an  actuary, 
plays  vrith  the  certified  edge  tools  of  aotuaries." 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  friendly 
soeieties  may  be  assumed  to  be : 

First.  Tlie  insufficiency  of  the  area  over  which 
their  operations  extend ;  the  members  being  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  a  just  average  of 
healt  h  and  life. 

Second.  Hie  insufficiency  of  the  premiums 
charged  for  health  and  life  assurance. 
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Third.  The  inequitable  assesament  of  such 
premiums. 

Pourth.  Unskilful,  and  sometimes  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  managpemeut. 

With  regard  to  the  first  cause,  it  is  stated  bj 
competent  authorities  t^at  it  is  impossiUe  to 
secure  a  just  averafe  without  a  large  body  of 
members.  The  patting  up  into  nve  or  six 
societies,  of  a  number  of  persons  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  form  one  society  of  moderate  extent,  is 
considered  totally  to  destroy  all  prospect  of  fair 
average  results.  No  societv  with  a  small  number 
of  members  can  be  looked  upon  as  safe.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  number  of  members  in  petty 
friendly  societies,  to  form  an  average,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  managers,  must  be  fatal  obstacles 
to  their  prosperity :  while  sickness  allowance, 
and  old  age  benefits,  can  only  be  safely  guaran- 
teed by  institutions  dealine^  with  a  laree  number 
of  members.  The  second  and  third  causes  of 
failure  have  frequently  been  commented  on  by 
statistical  writers,  who  have  pointed  out  the 
errors  of  the  tables  used  by  friendly  societies — 
tables  which  are  for  the  most  part  taken  up  by 
the  society  at  haphazard,  and  used  merely 
because  tliuey  have  oeen  used  by  some  other 
society,  without  any  regard  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Not  merely  are  the  rates  charged 
often  insufficient,  but  they  are  frequently  in- 
equitable. The  managers  of  the  society  fix 
upon  a  premium  for  an  assurance  without  data, 
and  witnout  reason.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  gLvin«j 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  oi 
Commons  in  1853,  declared  that  the  tables  of 
a  very  lar^  majority  of  friendly  societies  are 
never  certified  by  an  actuary ;  and  further,  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  ordinary  benefit  so- 
cieties like  to  have,  and  will  have,  one  single 
rate  of  payment  for  all  persons.  They  do 
not  understand  one  man's  paying  so  much 
a  year  according  to  the  age  at  which  he  in- 
sures, and  another  man's  paying  so  much  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  age  at  which  he  in- 
sures. 

The  foui'th  cause  of  failure  is  so  plain  as  to 
require  but  little  remark.  It  is  assuredly  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  benefit 
societies  are  frequently  ruined  by  unskilful  or 
extravagant  management.  Many  societies  arc 
beneficial  only  to  the  publican  at  whose  house 
the  meetings  are  held,  and  who,  in  too  many 
instances,  is  the  only  intelligent  member.  Of 
late  years,  certain  societies,  which  have  taken 
the  name  and  guise  of  friendly  societies,  but 
which  are,  in  realitr,  speculative  insurance 
offices  of  the  lowest  class,  bave  appealed  largely 
to  the  working  classes.  These  societies  have 
secured  an  ample  area  for  their  operations, 
they  have  established  agencies  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  they  have  obtained  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  give  them  a  proper 
average  of  health  and  life ;  but  they  have  lost 
the  chief  and  original  characteristic  of  friendly 
societies.  The  popular  idea  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety is,  that  it  is  a  brotherhood,  a  body  of  men 
united  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  savings 


into  a  common  fund,  which  common  fund  ia 
to  be  administered  by  common  agreement  of 
the  members.  How  far  this  popular  idea  of  a 
friendly  society  has  been  realised  by  ordinary 
benefit  clubs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  bu^ 
assuredly,  it  has  not  been  realised  by  some  of 
the  largest  societies  (with  the  most  overwhelm- 
ingly philanthropic  titles)  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  such  societies,  the  members,  poor, 
uneducated,  unacquainted  with  one  another,  and 
incapable  of  union,  are  scattered  by  thousands 
over  the  whole  face  of  the    country.     The 

foverning  bodj^,  oonsistins  at  most  of  some 
alf-dozen  individuals,  reside  in  a  central  spot, 
and  exercise  an  absolute  and  unfettered  control 
over  the  funds.  Consider  the  temptation  to  ex- 
travagance and  mismanagement ! 

And  what  does  the  government,  through 
Mr.  Gladstone  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
propose  to  do  P  By  the  bDl  before  the  House, 
the  government  proposes  to  give  to  the  working 
classes  those  facilities  for  the  secure  investmeiS 
of  their  money  which  the  real  friendly  societies 
have,  in  many  cases,  been  unable  to  give,  and 
which  the  real  friendly  societies  and  the  so-called 
speculative  friendly  societies,  have,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  failed  to  give.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  vast  area  for  want  of  which  number- 
less honest  friendly  societies  have  failed;  and  it  is 
removed  from  those  temptations  to  extravagance 
and  dishonesty  which  have  ruined,  or  are  ruin- 
ing, many  large  societies.  The  means  afforded 
to  the  working  classes  at  present,  are  wholly 
inefficient.  The  large  London  assurance  offices, 
while  thoroughly  accessible  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  nave,  save  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, declined  to  do  business  of  sufficiently 
small  amount  to  be  witliin  the  means  of  the  in- 
dustrious host.  Nor  does  an  allowance  in  case 
of  sickness  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  any 
large  London  office.  That  the  object  which  the 
government  has  in  view,  is  desirable  and  easy  of 
attainment,  has  been  testified  by  many  eminent 
writers  on  life  assurance,  one  of  whom,  after  re- 
commending the  collection  from  the  labourer  of 
weekly  or  monthly  premiums  of  one  shilling,  or 
any  multiple  of  one  shilliug,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  him  at  death,  or  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  an  amount  varying  with  the  en- 
trance age,  says,  '*  In  the  hands  of  a  paternal 
government,  life  assurance,  on  such  a  basis, 
might  be  made  a  national  duty." 

Of  course  the  bill  has  been  objected  to  and 
opposed.  A  cry  is  easily  raised;  demagogues 
in  want  of  a  topic,  have  inflated  their  lungs,  and 
impecunious  directors  of  shaky  societies  have 
uttered  solemn  bellows  of  admonition.  What 
are  the  objections  to  the  measure  P  "  That  it 
will  teach  the  people  to  rely  on  the  government 
rather  than  on  their  own  exertions."  This  is 
simply  stark  nonsense.  The  government  is  not 
about  to  give  a  bonus  or  a  bounty  to  the 
people !  n  is  not  about  to  furnish  them  with 
the  money  which  they  must  pay  before  they 
become  benefited.  It  merely  offers  them  the 
means  of  investing  their  premiums  with  ab- 
solute safety;  the  premiums    themselves  will 
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still  liave  to  be  earned  by  the  exertions  of  the 
assured. 

"  That  it  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  curtail  their  freedom."  This,  again, 
B  stark  nonsense.  The  people  will  not  be 
compelled  to  insure  with  the  government : 
which  merely  offers  them  one  more  mode  of 
investing  their  saving^s,  and  leaves  it  to  them- 
selves to  accept  or  reject  the  offer. 

"  That  the  cost  of  the  scheme  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  at  large,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  who  avail  themselves  of  it,"  Mere 
wind !  The  expenses  of  the  scheme  wiU  be 
covered  by  the  premiums,  and  will  thus  be 
borne  by  the  assured,  precisely  as  such  expenses 
are  always  borne  by  the  assured  in  ordinary  as- 
surance offices. 

"That  the  government  will  be  exposed  to 
various  kinds  of  fraud,  especially  to  fraud  by 
personation."  This  is  a  sounding  point  of  objec- 
tion, but  one  which  seems  altogether  groundless. 
In  the  first  place,  the  temptation  to  fraud  will 
be  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  in- 
surance offices.  The  utmost  amount  that  could 
be  gained  by  fraud  on  the  government,  would  be 
one  hundred  pounds ;  but  a  successful  fraud  on 
an  ordinary  assurance  office  might  put  several 
thousand  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  perpe- 
trators. In  either  case,  extensive  collusion  and 
fine  and  dehcate  instruments  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  fraud;  and  one  hundred  pounds 
in  possibility  will  not  purchase  extensive  collu- 
sion, or  fine  and  delicate  instruments. 

Eraud  by  personation  has  been  largely  talked 
of,  but  without  much  reason.  If  by  persona- 
tion be  meant  the  substitution  of  a  healthy  life 
for  a  diseased  life  on  the  first  medical  examina- 
tion, the  post-office,  to  whose  agency  the  carry- 
ing out  or  the  measure  is  entrusted,  will  have 
ample  means  of  identifying  the  person  whom  it 
subjects  to  medical  examination  with  the  person 
whom  it  intends  to  assure.  If  by  personation 
be  meant  a  false  representation  of  the  death  of 
some  one  whose  life  has  been  assured,  it  may  be 
answered  tliat  before  a  claim  to  a  policy  can  be 
set  up,  somebody  must  be  buried,  and  that  the 
dead  man  must,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  post- 
office,  be  identified  with  the  assurer. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  will  doubtless  be  urged 
again  any  number  of  times,  that  the  postmasters 
are  unfit  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  them,  and  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  be  life 
insurance  agents.  Perhaps  the  best  reply  to 
this  objection,  is,  that  the  postmasters  are  at 
present,  in  a  very  lai*ge  number  of  cases,  agents 
to  respectable  assurance  offices,  and  do  more  for 
those  offices  than  they  will  be  required  to  do 
for  the  post-office.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  agency  of  the  postmasters,  after  the  passing 
of  the  bill,  will  be  still  more  valuable  to 
assurance  offices  than  it  is  at  present.  Tlie 
work  entrusted  to  the  postmasters  by  the  post- 
office,  will  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  will  be 
analogous  to  work  already  performed  by  numbers 
of  them. 

A  farther  great  grievance  has  been  that  the 
effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  take  from  the 


friendly  societies  the  most  profitable,  and  to 
leave  them  only  the  least  profitable,  part  of 
their  business.  This  is  not  true.  Every  part 
of  the  business  of  a  friendly  society  witn  a 
sufficient  area,  may  be  made  profitable.  There 
is  a  law  of  sickness  as  well  as  a  law  of  mor- 
tality; and  the  premiums  for  health  insurance 
may  be  as  fairly  apportioned  to  the  chances  of 
sickness,  as  the  premiums  for  life  assurance  are 
to  the  chances  of  death. 

The  govempaent  will  take  away  from  the 
friendly  societies,  not  that  part  of  tneir  business 
which  is  necessarily  the  most  profitable,  but 
that  part  of  their  business  which  enables  them 
to  conceal  their  insolvency  for  the  longest  period, 
and  which  for  the  longest  period  facilitates  a 
lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure. 


AT  DAYBREAK. 

0  DO  not  wakCf  for  so  tbou  look*8t  most  true, 
The  veined  lids  have  veiled  thy  glances  wild, 
And  thy  pale  cheeks  have  caught  the  rosy  hue^ 
Sleep  gives  a  little  child. 
Blight,  and  warm  breath  of  spring,  sweet  food,  and 

murderous  bane, 
Oh,  my  lost  love !  ivhen  shall  we  meet  again  ! 

Never  again  shall  foot  of  mine 

Tread  within  a  home  of  thine ; 

Never  again  shall  smile  of  thine 

Bless  or  blast  a  house  of  mine. 

Forgive  me,  sweet  one,  that  I  cannot  bear 
The  terrible  fate  thou  \villed*st.     Blind  despair. 
Making  a  hell  of  what  was  once  my  heart, 
Drives  me  before  her,  and  so,  sweet,  we  part 
And  yet  I  thank  thee  for  those  bitter  blisses 
That  once  thon  didst  bestow — thy  cruel  kisses ; 
And  for  the  passionate  words  of  love  once  spoken; 
And  bless  thee,  bless  thee,  bless  thee,  with  the  heart 

thon'st  broken ! 
Oh,  little  Agatha,  dark  to  me  is  the  light 
That  bids  me  leave  thee!    So,  the  dawn 
That  grudges  wretched  souls  these  shrouding  hours 

of  night 
And  brings  the  sunshine  back  to  souls  at  ease, 
Wakes  shiveringly,  and  shivering  sigh  the  trees. 
One  kiss,  O  child!  one  more!  now  sleep,  for  I  am 

gone. 


WHEN  I  AM  DEAD. 

Brdvo  no  flowers  rare 

To  deck  my  bed ; 

The  violets  grow  above 

The  hearts  of  those  they  love* 

Hang  no  garlands  there 

When  I  am  dead. 

No  woful  human  groan, 
No  friends  to  weep ; 
But  where  Tm  lying  low 
Let  the  soft  spring  winds  blow, 
And  doves  make  lulling  moan 
And  coo  me  to  my  sleep. 

Lay  no  stone  above 
My  lonely  head. 
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Lay  no  stifling  tombstone  there ; 

The  flowers  will  spring  np  thick  and  fair; 

The  violets  love 

The  early  dead. 


ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY. 

"Ha.  !  ha !"  said  he,  with  a  sardonic  laugh. 

"What  do  you  mean  P"  I  asked,  indignantly. 

"Ha,  ha!"  repeated  he,  more  sardonically 
than  before ;  "it's  a  hoax ;"  and  then  he  roared 
with  delight.  "  He"  was  the  booking-clerk  at 
the  Faversham  railway  station,  "  I"  was  a  pas- 
senger just  alighted  and  inquiring  whether  there 
would  be  any  special  return  trains  to  London,  and 
"it"  was  a  paragraph  about  a  night  attack  by  vo- 
lunteers, which  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Now,  though  a  hoax  in  itself  is  a  most  delight- 
ful thing,  requiring  great  subtlety  of  wit  to  in- 
vent, and  great  delicacy  of  humour  to  carry 
through,  stSl,  when  after  travelling  more  than 
fifty  miles,  at  great  trouble  and  inconvenience,  for 
a  special  object,  you  find  you  have  mistaken  an 
asinine  bray  for  the  genuine  bugle-call,  you  are  apt 
to  be  annoyed.  So  I  was  beginning  to  wax  very 
wroth,  and  to  feel  anything  but  pleasantly  disposed 
towards  Faversham,  its  volunteers,  local  popula- 
tion, railway,  and  belongings  in  general,  when  I 
was  accosted  by  the  station-master,  from  whom 
I  learned  that,  though  the  numbers  engaged 
would  not  be  so  large  as  had  been  stated  in  the 
newspaper  paragraph,  the  night  attack  would 
certamly  be  made,  that  from  the  condition  and 
di-ill  of  the  men  the  operation  would  probably  be 
very  creditably  carried  out,  and  that,  though 
there  were  no  special  return  trains  to  London 
—indeed,  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  stranger  in  the 
place— there  was  a  capital  hotel  where  I  should 
be  taken  excellent  care  of. 

I  found  the  hotel,  forming  one  side  of  the  queer 
little  market  square,  and  immediately  confronting 
the  lopsided  little  town-haU,  with  its  big-faced 
clock  and  its  supporting  pillars  forming  a  little 
arcade,  in  which,  probably,  the  merchants  of 
Faversham  most  do  congregate.  I  found  the 
landlord  astonished  at  the  idea  of  a  stranger 
coming  so  far  to  see  so  little,  but,  undoubtedly, 
delighted  at  the  chance  of  driving  me  in  an 
open  trap  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  of  be- 
holding the  military  display.  I  ordered  my 
dinner,  and  I  set  out  to  do  Taversham.  Easily 
done  1  Such  quaint,  old-fashioned,  gable-ended 
houses,  with  all  their  woodwork  newly  grained, 
with  plate-glass  substituted  for  the  old  diamond 
panes,  with  the  date  of  erection,  in  many  cases, 
neatly  picked  out  as  something  to  be  proud  of; 
and  with  a  perpetual  current  of  business  pouring 
into  them,  bespeaking  trade  and  prosperity; 
such  clean  broad  trimly-kept  streets,  stretching 
here  away  into  a  pleasant  country,  there  away  to 
new  red-brick  buildings,  suggestive  of  benevolent 
townsfolk  and  heavy  legacies ;  such  a  charming 
old  church,  with  a  singular  spire  springing  from 
a  curious  arch ;  such  a  picturesque  schoolhouse 
close  by,  with  such  a  ringing,  fresh,  girlish  voice 


within,  heard  through  the  open  window  singing 
—oh  so  sweetly !— the  Evening  Hymn ;  such  a 
capital  range  of  red-brick  houses,  with  stone 
muUions  and  copings  judiciously  introduced, 
with  bay-windows  thrown  out  here,  and  twisted 
chimneys  put  on  there,  and  with,  in  the  middle, 
a  large  handsome  evidently  public  building,  with 
big  doors  and  those  fine  old  mediieval  hinges, 
which  make  such  a  show,  but  which  are  not 
particularly  useful.  Of  a  passing  rustic,  or, 
rather,  semi-rustic,  an  agricultural  labourer  with 
a  maritime  flavour,  I  asked  what  that  (pointing 
to  it)  was.  The  person  looked  at  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, seriously,  then  grinned,  and  said  "  Faver- 
sham."  "Of  course,  I  know ;  but  that"  pointing 
again.  A  longer  stare,  then  "  Houses,"  was  the 
reply.  "Of  course,  but  that**  with  an  unmis- 
takable forefinger.  "A-ah!" — long  drawn  out 
sigh  of  relief— "Institoot."  The  Albert  Insti- 
tute, well  endowed,  well  supported,  well  at- 
tended, well  conducted.  Faversham's  tribute  to  * 
the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  very 
sensible  tribute  too. 

Dinner  despatched,  I  found  the  landlord  await- 
ing me  in  an  open  phaeton,  and  away  we  sped 
to  the  scene  of  the  operations,  some  four  miles 
distant.  Our  passage  through  the  streets  was 
impeded  by  the  streams  of  people  all  pouring  out 
in  the  one  direction,  old  and  young,  women  and 
children,  all  full  of  spirits.  Sitting  on  the  box  by 
the  landlord,  1  had  been  wondering  at  the  per- 
petual shouts  of  laughter  we  occasioned,  at  the 
never-failing  roar  of  delight  with  which  our  ap- 
pearance— ^like  that  of  some  popular  actor— was 
greeted,  and  I  was  about  to  ask  my  companion 
for  an  explanation,  when,  turning  round  for  an 
instant,  I  saw  a  shock-headed  ragged  man 
solemnly  trotting  by  the  side  of  our  trap,  to 
which  he  was  holding  with  one  hand.  "  Who's 
your  friend  P"  I  asked  the  landlord.  "  Oh !"  said 
he,  without  turning,  "  His  only  Buzzy  Billy  1" 
Being  to  my  shame  ignorant  of  this  celebrity,  I 
was  compelled  to  press  the  question  further,  and 
then  learned  that  Buzzy  Billy  was  the  "  softy," 
the  omadhaun,  in  plain  English  the  idiot,  of  the 
town,  who,  like  most  idiots,  had  a  certain  amount 
of  nous  which  fitted  him  for  work  which  no  one 
else  cared  to  do,  and  that  he  was  attached  as 
our  retainer  to  hold  the  horse  and  look  after 
the  trap  while  we  were  further  afield,  with 
the  certainty  that  no  amount  of  excitement 
could  beguile  him  from  his  duty.  Which  result, 
on  such  an  occasion,  could  not  have  been 
predicated  of  any  other  male  in  Faversham.  As 
rtmning  footman  Buzzy  Billy  discharged  his 
duties  well,  distributing  slaps  of  the  head 
among  the  boys  with  great  impartiality,  with  a 
hand  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  invariably  meeting  all  suggestions 
of  a  "lift"  with  the  sarcastic  remark,  "Get 
'long  wi*  'ee.  They  wouldn't  let  me  ride,  much 
less  such  as  you !" 

As  we  rode  along,  I  learned  from  the  landlord 
that  the  night's  proceedings  had  been  originated 
by  a  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  extensive 
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powder  mills  in  the  neighbourliood>  who,  at  his 
own  cost,  had  raised  among  his  own  workmen  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  who  are  provided  by  him  with 
uniform  and  accoutrements,  whose  expenses  are 
paid,  and  from  whose  wages  he  never  makes  any 
deduction  when  drills,  gun-practice,  and  military 
evolutions  call  them  from  their  regulai*  work. 
These  artillerymen,  constituting  the  Second  Kent 
Artillery  Volunteers,  were  reckoned  among  the 
crack  corps  of  the  county,  and  of  this  I  had  an 
opportunity  presently  of  judging,  as  we  drove 
past  the  grounds  of  their  founder,  who  is  also 
their  major,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  line— as 
well-built,  trim,  well-equipped  a  body  of  men  as 
one  could  wisk  to  see.  These  were  tie  repelling 
force;  the  attacking  body,  consisting  of  the 
Sheemess  Docl^-ard  Battalion,  had  preceded  us, 
and  we  could  occasionally  catch  the  refrain  of  a 
tune  played  by  their  band  far  ahead.  By  this 
'time  a  bright  clear  moon  had  risen,  the  air  was 
fresh  and  frosty,  and  the  ground  firm  and  in 
capital  marcliing  condition ;  the  road  was  filled 
with  pedestrians,  all  chatting  and  laughing,  with 
here  and  there  a  stray  hftrseman,  or  a  chaise-cart, 
or  a  van  laden  with  company.  If  there  had  been 
sunlight  and  dust,  and  hundreds  more  vehicles,  it 
would  have  looked  rather  like  the  road  to  the 
Derby;  as  it  was,  it  dimly  resembled  the  out- 
skirts of  a  country  fair.  At  last  we  began  to 
approach  our  destination ;  the  horse  and  chaise 
were  left  in  Buzzy  Billy's  charge ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  across  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  to 
a  big  bam,  the  battery  about  to  be  assaulted.  A 
little  inspection  showed  that  tliis  big  bam  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  that  it  had  heavy  earth- 
works, and  that  through  the  embrasures  loomed, 
suspiciously  the  muzzles  of  two  twenty-four- 
pounder  guns.  Its  occupants  had  not  yet  arrived, 
so  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  enemy,  and 
pursued  our  way  across  the  marsk-ground  until 
we  came  to  Ore  Creek,  in  whick  lay  the  three 
little  ship-launch  gunboats,  under  cover  of  whose 
fire  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  The  scene  was 
a  strange  one;  to  the  left,  aground  like  a 
stranded  whale,  stood  the  hull  of  a  brig,  now 
used  as  the  coast-guard  station,  and  tenanted  by 
the  chief  boatman,  who,  with  his  family  and 
friends,  was  calmly  standing  in  the  bows  and 
watching  the  operations.  From  the  shore,  gun 
detachments,  all  plainly  visible  in  the  moonligkt, 
were  embarking  to  boajxl  tke  gunboats  under  the 
lee  of  the  coast-guard  ship ;  the  commander  of 
the  attacking  force  was  silently  mustering  his 
men,  dealing  out  to  them  their  ammunition,  ai^d 
giving  them  their  final  instructions.  A  knot  of 
the  local  population,  principally  boys  and  women, 
(tke  majority  were  up  at  the  battery),  stood  by 
in  excitement  which  bordered  very  closely  on 
trepidation;  far  out  to  the  left  one  could  perceive 
the  track  of  the  little  Biver  Swale,  and  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  wkile  the 
horizon  on  tke  left  was  cut  by  the  black  spars  of 
a  collier  brig,  curiously  suggestive  of  yard-arm 
execution,  and  of  immediate  readiness  for  the 


reception  of  those  finmgglerswko  once  abounded 
in  these  parts,  and  of  whose  exploits  Thomas 
Ingoldsby  has  been  tke  pleasantest  narrator. 

While  the  gun  detachments  were  silently  steal- 
ing towards  the  gunboats,  which,  mastless,  black, 
immobile,  lay  like  three  porpoises  floating  side  by 
side  in  the  creek,  tke  attacking  force  kaving  been 
properly  rested,  were  divided  into  two  parties  : 
one  to  advance  against  the  battery  in  front :  the 
other  to  harass  it  in  flauk  AH  seemed  to  pro- 
mise well  for  the  onslaught ;  when,  far  away  in 
tke  direction  of  tke  battery  was  seen  a  flask, 
followed  by  a  trem^dous  roar  wkick  woke  all 
the  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  invaded 
were  on  tke  look-out,  and  kad  commenced  tke 
action.  Eortkwitk  tke  gunboats  came  to  tke 
support  of  tkeir  men,  and  one  after  another 
the  little  six-pounders  blazed  awJiy  witk  an  unin- 
termittent  fury  wkick  spoke  admirably  for  tke 
manner  in  wkick  they  were  served.  Under  tkeir 
cover  tke  two  portions  of  tke  attacking  force 
advanced,  firing  volleys  upon  tke  supports  of 
tke  defenders,  wko  were  promptly  called  out. 
So  admirably  w^  all  tkis  done,  tkat  it  gave  one 
(I  skould  tkmk)  a  very  fair  notion  of  real  warfare; 
tke  roar  of  tke  guns  and  tke  rattle  of  tke  small- 
arms  were  incessant ;  tkrougk  tke  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  wkick  rolled  over  tke  marskes  came 
koarse  words  of  command,  all  ending  in  tkat 
peculiar  bellow  whick  ougkt  to  convey  a  great 
deal  to  tke  soldier,  as  it  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  tke  civilian;  kappily  tkere  were  no  groans 
of  tke  wounded,  tke  substitute  being  tke  faint 
skrieks  and  Lar'-bless-me's  of  tke  female  portion 
of  tke  spectators.  At  first,  tke  attacking  party 
carried  all  before  it,  and  wken  it  arrived  at  tke 
battery,  beat  off  tke  supports,  swarmed  into  tke 
ditck,  through  the  embrasures,  and  up  into  tke 
battery  itself,  to  find  tke  enemy  retreated  and 
tke  guns  spiked.  But,  kaving  learned  from  a 
prescient  bystander  tkat  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
a  reverse  would  take  place,  I  made  my  way  by 
a  detouir  to  tke  top  of  a  kill,  wkeie  I  passed  the 
retreated  Kent  Artillery  Yoiunteers  comfortably 
ensconced  behind  a  masked  battery,  hidden,  like 
Tennyson's  Talking  Oak,  "  to  the  knees  in  fern," 
and  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  invaders,  wko,  by 
tkis  tunei,  had  left  tke  captured  battery  and  were 
pursuing  their  successful  career. 

These  devoted  youths  advanced  untH  they 
were  very  unpleasantly  near  tke  covered  muzzles 
of  tke  guns,  wken  tkey  were  received  witk  a 
salvo  which,  had  the  guns  been  shotted,  cer- 
tainly would  have  finished  tke  attacking  force. 
Tkey  wavered,  kalted,  and  tken  at  word  of 
command  executed  a  strategic  movement  of 
retreat;  wkick,  in  plain  English,  looked  very 
like  running  away.  Then  the  invaded  ran  after 
tkemi  then  the  invaded's  supports  fii*ed  after 
them;  then  the  retreating  attackers  faced  about 
and  fired  on  the  advancing  repellers ;  then  the 
gunboats  began  to  boom  again,  the  battery  guns 
began  U)  blaze  away  at  the  gunboats,  and  the 
people  who  were  running  away,  ran  away  a  little, 
turned  round  and  fired,  and  the  people  who  were 
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ranning  after  them,  ran  forward  a  little  and  fii'ed ; 
and  so  on,  with  a  peipetnal  roaring^  and  shouting, 
and  running,  until  the  attackers  had  been  beatoi 
off,  and  were  supposed  to  have  retired  to  their 
gnnboata,  and  to  be  in  full  sail  down  Ore  Greek. 

Now,  did  the  local  populati(»i,  finding  they 
were  neither  hanged  nor  shot  nor  blown  up,  as 
most  of  them  expected,  oreroome  the  trepidation 
under  which  durkig  the  attack  they  had  laboured, 
and  ^out  great  shouts  and  roars  of  joy  (such  as 
Kentish  lungs  can  alone  give  vent  to),  and  of 
applause  to  both  parties  engaged.  Now,  did  the 
invaders  return  from  the  Creek,  and  prove  by 
their  actual  presence  that  they  had  not  sailed 
away;  and  now  did  they  and  the  repellers,  both 
somewhat  grimy  and  sulphurous-smelling,  fra- 
ternise and  march  back  in  amity  to  Paversham. 
Where,  in  the  assembly-rooms,  at  the  expense  of 
the  generous  major,  was  set  forth  a  great  repast 
of  beef  and  bread  and  beer,  which  was  freely  and 
immediately  pitched  into  by  all  present;  and  then 
there  was  as  much  interclumge  of  opinions  on  the 
night's  work,  of  homely  jokes  and  pleasant  ban- 
teiings,  as  full  mouths  and  sharp  appetites  would 
permit.  Now,  did  I  return  to  the  coffee-room  of 
the  hotel,  and  finish  my  night's  adventure  with  a 
glass  of  grog,  and  a  chat  with  such  a  specimen  of 
the  cheery  hpnest  quaint  old  English  naval  officer 
as  it  had  never  been  my  good  luck  to  meet  before, 
and  as  I  had  hitherto  believed  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  nautical  novels  of  Captain  Marryat. 

The  night  attack  at  Faversham  was  a  good 
thing,  well  conceived,  ably  planned,  well  carried 
out.  All  drill  and  no  amusement  makes  Jack 
<ar  anybody  else)  a  duU  volunteer.  To  read 
we  must  learn  to  spell,  but  to  be  always  at 
spelling,  even  in  words  of  four  syllables,  would 
be  a  dreary  task.  The  formation  of  fouis^  the 
marching  in  sections  and  subdivisions,  the  ma- 
nual and  platoon,  the  judging  distance  drill,  &c., 
are  all  admirable  initiatory  exercises;  but,  to 
keep  interest  alive  in  the  men,  to  throw  some- 
thing like  a  fascination  round  the  pursuit,  you 
must  give  them  something  more  than  this.  This 
something  more  is  to  be  found  in  periodical  re- 
views, in  out-camping,  in  sham-fights,  in  such  a 
special  manoeuvre  as  is  here  recorded.  All  that 
was  done  at  Faversham  was  on  a  miniature 
scale,  but  the  well-arranged  programme  was 
kept  to  the  letter,  and  was  carried  out  with 
signal  success.  May  it  be  the  prelude  to  larger 
operations  of  like  kind  ! 


DANISH  LUMINARIES. 


All  IB  not  darkness  in  the  North, 
atmospherically  or  intelleotuallj.    The 


either 
genial 
and  brilliant  summers  of  Scandinavia  find  their 
parallel  in  the  bright  and  energetic  genius  of  the 
people.  Linnaeus,  the  Swede,  will  ever  be  a 
charmed  name  for  all  who  love  and  admire  the 
works  of  Nature.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  Mtss  Bremer's  novels,  in  their  English 
dress,  took  us  by  surprise.  Tborwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor,  has  combined  the  grace  and 


more  than  the  strength  of  Canova,  with  a 
subUmitv  which  the  Italian  never  attained. 
The  Nieouhrs^  father  and  son,  one  an  adopted, 
the  other  a  native  Dane,  have  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

The  eariy  Danish  writers  are  so  picturesque 
and  national  that  they  form  a  special  literature 
bv  themselves ;  we  will  now,  tnerefore^  solely 
sJance  at  a  few  of  the  modern  authors.  The 
Danish  poets  best  worth  mentioning  in  the 
latter  p(»rtion  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
Ewald,  BaRgesen,  and  Wessel.  The  first,  an 
admirer  and  a  pupil  of  Klopstook,  led  a  Me  of 
constant  crosses  and  contrarieties.  Fond  of 
good  cheer  but  without  a  pennv  in  the  world, 
full  of  enthusiasm  but  depressed  bj  melancholy, 
he  excited  himself  hj  reeding  Robinaon  Crusoe^ 
and  had  no  means  of  travelling.  He  enlisted  for 
a  soldier,  but  could  not  rise  beyond  the  ranks* 
With  great  difficulty  his  family  porcbaaed  hia 
discharge,  and  he  then  fell  in  love  with  a  ^irl 
who  married  another  suitor.  Ho  consoled  him- 
self with  poetry,  whioli  waa  hia  real  vocation. 
After  a  very  moderate  drama  ealled  Adam  and 
Eve,  he  wrote,  in  1770,  Rolf  Krage,  which 
was  the  first  national  tragedy  possessed  fagF 
Denmark,  but  whose  merit  was  scarcely  ap« 
preciated.  His  drama.  Balder,  was  more  snooess- 
lul ;  but,  with  his  usual  untoward  ill-luck,  hia 
clover  comedies,  the  Brutal  Claaueur,  Harle- 
quin Patriot,  and  Maids  and  Baehelors,  obtained 
small  applause  until  after  his  death.  Hia 
reputation  as  a  Danish  dassio,  rests  on  hJa  lyric 
and  religious  poetrr,  while  his  name  has  been 
rendered  permanently  popular  by  the  patriotie 
song,  which  may  be  loosely  tendmd : 

King  Christian  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 

The  whirlwind  round  him  blew, 
He  whirled  his  sword,  and  the  heads  of  the  Goths 

From  thehr  shoulders  in  numbers  fl^w.  ''"'^i 

The  whirlwind  roared,  the  smoke  arose,       ,  -^^f^^ 
Still  flashed  hia  sword  on  high;  V'. ;,' 

Cleaving  each  helmet,  It  left  not  the  time  \  ^,  ^  y^ 
To  utter  one  dylog  cry^.  ' '  -V  - 

"  Help!  help!"*  they  oried.    " Kacape  by  flight ' 

Who  can,  from  slaughter!    la  vain 
We  struggle  to  stem  by  our  strength,  the  might 

Of  Chiistian,  the  valorous  Dane.** 

The  gallant  seaman  is  here  celebrated  rather 
than  Ejng  Christian  the  Fourth ;  for  maritime 

S>w^  has  been  the  idol  of  tlie  Dzines  ever  since 
ishop  Absalom,  in  1184,  took  the  command  of 
five  hundred  Danish  vessels. 

As  a  complete  contrast  to  Ewald,  Bagsesen 
fwho  died  in  1826)  could  reply  affirmatively  to 
Talleyrand's  favourite  question  to  young  diplo- 
matists, "  Are  you  lucky,  sir  ?*'  Beginning  life  as 
a  copyist,  he  obtained  first  a  scholarship,  and  then 
a  professorship  in  the  university.  He  became 
director  of  the  Copenhagen  Theatre,  and  set  up 
as  a  traveller  in  France  and  Germany.  Al- 
though he  was  the  man  of  his  day,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  be  the  man  of  to-morrow. 
Vapid  idylls  will  hardly  carry  him  down  to 
posterity,  any  more  than  twenty  volumes  of 
correctly  writtea  Terse  and  proee  published  by 
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]iis  two  sons  after  his  death.  He  partook 
largely  of  the  satirical  vein  which  characterises 
Voltaire,  Wieland,  and  Sterne.  He  was  a  viru- 
lent opponent  of  the  romanticism  which  was 
then  invading  literary  Denmark,  and  ridiculed, 
in  his  Playful  Stories,  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navian traditions.  Notwithstanding  which,  he 
described  in  inflated  style  the  massacres  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  which  he  witnessed. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1795,  he  wrote,  "What 
a  heavy-laden  waggon  has  this  ni^ht  crossed 
the  threshold  of  eternity !  I  remained  up  till 
midnight,  in  order  to  behold  the  curtain  fall 
on  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  veai*  1794,  and 
I  think  1  can  still  hear  the  .crash  of  the  gates 
closing  behind  its  wheels,  and  the  ground  re- 
sounding at  the  fall  of  its  heavy  load  of  dead 
bodies.  Whilst  hell  triumphed,  heaven  wept ; 
and  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Genius  of  Humanity  had  nearly  extinguished 
the  bonfires  of  the  demons.  Suddenly,  the 
devib  burst  forth  into  peals  of  despairing 
laughter,  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of 
Robespierre  himself,  and  the  angels  ceased  to 
weep.  When  all  was  over,  the  Genius  of 
Humanity  exclaimed,  'Let  Ahrimanes  repose 
at  last.*" 

Wessel,  bom  in  Norway,  but  educated  in 
Denmark,  led  an  irregular  and  poverty-stricken 
life  as  teacher,  translator  of  French  pieces  for 
the  theatre,  and  journalist.  He  wrote  for  a 
magazine  called  Your  Servant  Otiosis,  stories 
in  verse,  which  are  still  read  with  pleasure. 
In  his  Love  Without  Stockings,  he  gaily 
parodied  the  long  tirades  and  Alexandrines  of 
the  French  classical  drama,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  profited  by  it  to  polish  his  style  and 
his  versification.  The  plot  of  his  burlesque  is 
this.  A  journeyman  tailor  is  in  love  with 
Grethe,  a  fat  merry  girl  who  eats  raw  ham 
and  pickled  herring.  During  his  absence,  a 
rival  arrives.  Gretne  has  a  confidante  who 
treats  her  like  a  queen,  and  only  addresses  her 
in  pompous  hexameters.  The  rival  also  has  a 
confidant  who  calls  him  "  lord."  The  journey- 
man tailor,  on  his  return,  wishes  to  marry 
Grethe.  But  there  is 'one  grand  obstacle;  he 
has  no  stockings  to  go  to  church  in.  At  this 
sad  announcement,  the  heroine  faints.  Unfor- 
tunatelv,  the  confidante,  who  always  has  her  wits 
about  her,  advises  the  loving  tailor  to  steal  a 
pair  of  stockings  from  his  rival.  He  follows 
the  evil  counsel,  and  returns  in  triumph  to  his 
princess,  who  receives  him  like  a  conqueror. 
But  the  theft  is  discovered.  The  lover  kills 
himself,  refusing  to  survive  his  disgrace.  The 
lady  kids  hersehP,  refusing  to  live  without  him, 
Tiie  rival  kills  himself,  because  he  still  loves 
Grethe ;  and  the  two  confidants,  out  of  sheer 
ennui,  kill  themselves  because  there  will  be  no 
more  confidences  for  them  to  receive. 

The  subsequent  epoch  is  completely  filled  by 
(Ehlenschlager's  celebrity.  His  death  took 
place  so  recently  as  the  21st  of  January,  1850. 
He  was  born,  m  1779,  at  Fredericksbui^,  a 
royal  residence  near  Copenhagen,  of  which  his 
father  was  steward.    He  was  originally  intended 


for  the  navy,  but  the  intention  failed  to  take 
effect.  He  appeared  without  success  on  the 
Copenhagen  sta^,  entered  the  university,  and 
eighteen  months  afterwards  passed  his  exami- 
nations in  philology  and  philosophy.  He  then 
published  a  volume  of  poetry  on  subjects  taken 
from  the  Scandinavian  Mjrtholo^,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Travels  which 
he  made,  with  government  assistance,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  describing  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  It^alv.  His  patrons  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  him  the  professorship  of  Esthe- 
tics (Polite  Literature),  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  this  capacity,  his  society  was  much 
courted  by  literary  travellers.  In  1818,  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Danebrog. 

(Ehlenschlager  produced  more  than  thirty  suc- 
cessful pieces  for  the  theatre,  and,  for  several 
years,  filled  the  office  of  co-director  of  the 
Copenhagen  Theatre  Royal.  His  heroic  and  epic 
poems.  The  death  of  Balder,  Hrolf  Krake,  and 
The  Gods  of  the  North,  were  less  popukr  with 
his  countrymen  than  his  dramas.  Among  his 
numerous  productions  may  be  cited,  Hakon  Jarl, 
a  picture  of  the  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  Odinism ;  Palnatoke,  a  famous  Sea-king  of 
the  tenth  century ;  Axel  and  Valborg,  a  cele- 
brated middle-age  legend;  and  Socrates,  the 
last  scene  of  which  (Ehlenschrager  had  read  to 
him  on  his  death-bed.  These  grave  productions 
were  diversified  by  a  sprinkling  of  lighter  lucubra- 
tions— comedies,  operas,  and  fantastic  sketehes. 

The  following — the  Punishment  of  Cowardice 
— is  from  his  (£)d8  of  the  North : 

'*  Loki  and  his  companions  followed  the  god 
Thor,  and  they  arrived  all  together  be  tore 
Helheim  (the  abode  of  Hela  or  Death).  Thor 
knocked  at  the  gates  with  his  magic  lance ;  they 
opened,  and  the  god  and  his  suite  entered  into 
the  kingdom  of  shadows. 

*'  They  passed  through  numerous  and  winding 
vaults.  Their  footsteps  produced  a  mufiiea 
sound,  and  a  thousand  echoes  repeated  the  noise 
of  their  arms. 

"  After  traversing  innumerable  galleries,  they 
reached  a  sort  of  passage  so  narrow  and  so  low 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stoop  and  march  in 
single  file.  At  the  extremity  of  this  passage, 
they  perceived  a  vast  circular  grotto,  lined  with 
hewn  stone,  and  dimly  lighted. 

"  In  it,  there  sat  along  the  walls  in  several 
rows,  men  with  pale  and  livid  countenances, 
tremfcling  in  every  limb.  A  cold  sweat  streamed 
down  their  foreheads.  They  were  wrapped  in 
winding-sheets  fastened  round  their  loms  by 
serpents. 

"In  a  recess  of  the  cavern  was  a  throne 
built  up  of  human  bones,  on  which  sat  Hela,  the 
queen  of  the  dead.  Half  black,  half  white,  she 
regarded  the  funeral  assembly  with  menacitig 
looks. 

"  Her  crown  was  composed  of  skulls.  In  her 
right  hand,  by  way  of  sceptre,  she  held  an  im- 
mense thigh-bone,  still  damp  with  corruption, 
freshly  torn  from  a  skeleton,  and  bleached  in  the 
moonoeams. 
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"A  cadayeroos  odour  perraded  the  place. 
The  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  sighs 
and  groans  which,  from  time  to  time,  escaped 
from  the  dead.  Three  torches  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  grotto,  and  guarded  by  three 
skeletons  armed  from  head  to  foot,  cast  a  faint 
bluish  light  round.  The  horrors  and  the  agony 
of  death  were  everywhere  perceptible ;  but  no- 
where was  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  seen. 

"Thor,  with  a  smile  of  disdain  on  his  lips, 
stepped  forward,  and  said  to  the  dead  men  who 
were  shuddering  with  fear, '  Cowards,  pusillani- 
mous wretches,  ramain  in  your  torments  to  all 
eternity.  May  your  lot  be  that  of  every  man 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  follow  me !' 

"  *  Contemptible  creatures  !  You  were  afraid 
of  wounds  and  death,  and  now  Hela  makes  you 
suffer  endless  tortures.  You  never  dared  to 
show  yourselves  in  the  combats  where  heroes 
measure  lance  with  lance.  You  lived,  only  to 
tremble.    Tremble  then  eternally !' 

''Approaching  Hela,  Thor  continued,  'Pale 
woman,  your  punishments  are  just ;  but  do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  come  to  pay  you  homage.  I 
have  lost  my  way.  Tell  me,  if  you  know, 
whither  to  direct  my  steps  in  order  to  reach  the 
domains  of  Kinj^  Utgarde.' 

"  Pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  issue  of  the 
grotto,  Hela  replied  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
*  Behold  your  road ;  quit  my  sombre  dwelling; 
your  brilliant  health  and  strength  offend  my 
sight.'" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  reads  not  un- 
like Alonzo  the  Brave  aud  the  Fair  Imogene,  in 
which  "  the  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms 
they  crept  out,  and  did  something  or  other  his 
temples  about;''  nor  is  it  surprising  that  its 
author  should  be  attacked  by  Bag^esen,  the 
antagonist  of  romanticism ;  all  of  which  did  not 
prevent  GShlenschU^er  froiit  becoming  a  great 
favourite  with  tlie  Danish  public. 

Heiberg  probably  owes  the  greater  part  of 
his  reputation  to  his  introduction  of  the  Vaude- 
ville to  Danish  theatrical  literature ;  but  he  has 
also  proved  his  strength  in  criticism,  philosophy, 
l^ric  poetry,  and  the  drama.  One  of  his  first 
pieces.  The  Potter  (1814),  cleverly  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  wide-spread  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  potter,  Walter,  is  puffed  up 
with  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  falls  in  ,witli  a 
diabolical  frien(C  Ulf,  who,  on  the  principle  of 
"Setabe<;gar  on  horseback,  and  he'll  ride  to 
the  devil,"  supplies  him  with  twice  as  much 
money  as  suffices  to  ruin  him.  Walter,  suddenly 
enriched,  gives  way  to  unbounded  extravagance, 
until  at  last,  poor  and  wretched,  he  is  driven  to 
seek  afresh,  the  assistance  of  his  treacherous 
purveyor. 

"Ah!   it's  you, 
feigned  surprise. 
wiUiyou?" 

"Thank  you;  only  so-so." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  want  for 
anything  ?  I  see.  I  guess  you  have  spent  all 
your  money  ?" 

"  I  have,  but  I  don't  wish  for  any  more." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  come  to  this  place  ?" 


Walter?"  says  Ulf,  with 
"How  are  matters  going 


"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  did  leave  with 
the  intention  of  again  having  recourse  to  your 
treasures.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  mountains 
I  found  myself  so  secluded  from  the  world,  that 

I  forgot  every  earthly  desire ;  and  when  at  the 
hour  of  midnight  I  beheld  the  waterfall  glitter- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  be 
committing  a  crime  against  Heaven  were  I  to 
take  your  money." 

"What  nonsense  you  are  talking!  What 
connexion  is  there  between  the  waterfall,  mid- 
niglit,  the  moon,  and  my  money  ?" 

"You  are  right,  but  such  was  my  impres- 
sion." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  came  to  that  conclusion, 
because  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  to-day." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  give  me  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing.  My  master  found  out 
that  I  had  taken  several  thousand  ducats.  He 
deprived  me  of  the  management  of  his  treasures, 
aud  not  a  crown  now  passes  through  my  hands. 

I I  seems  you  led  a  jolly  life  in  the  capital.  I  just 
now  met  a  person  belonging  to  the  court,  who 
told  me  that  he  once  saw  you  passing  through 
the  streets  in  company  with  your  wife,  aud  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  crowd  of  valets  that  he  took 
you  for  one  of  the  leading  minbters." 

"Reallv!" 

"  He  then  told  me  you  had  given  such  a  bril- 
liant ball  that  he  bad  called  the  king's  attention 
to  it." 

"Is  it  possible!" 

"And  he  has  no  doubt  that,  in  consideration 
of  your  splendid  style  of  living,  you  will  be  re- 
warded with  letters  of  nobility." 

"  How  delighted  my  wife  Bridget  would  be  if 
she  could  only  hear  you !" 

"  I  am  tolJ,  in  confidence,  that  at  your  next 
masked  ball  it  is  the  king['s  intention  to  be  pre- 
sent. You  have  only  to  give  the  ball  next  week, 
aud  the  whole  of  the  court  will  be  there." 

"  What  an  honour !  What  a  happiness !  Yes, 
next  week.  As  soon  as  I  get  bacLhome,  I  will 
begin  the  requisite  arrangements.  I  will  spare 
for  nothing — but  what  am  I  talking  about  r  I 
have  no  more  money !" 

"All!  I  forgot.  That  makes  all  the  diffe- 
rence." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  Give  up  the  scheme." 

"  Impossible.  If  you  could  only,  j  ust  for  this 
once,  procure  me  a  few  ducats-^—* 

"  I  cannot ;  and  even  if  I  could  give  you  five 
thousand  ducats,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  occasion.  No,  give  up  the  scheme.  Sell 
your  house  and  furniture,  and  betake  yourseK  to 
your  former  trade." 

"  But  what  will  the  king  say  ?  What  will  the 
court  say  ?" 

"  They  will  say  that  the  potter's  fortune  went 
up  like  a  rocket  and  came  down  like  its  stick." 

"  No,  no ;  I  should  be  disgraced  for  ever.  I 
must  find  some  means  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty." 

"Listen,  my  friend;  I  think  I  still  can  help 
you  if  you  will  strictly  follow  my  direc- 
tions." 
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"Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Ulf ;  jou  have 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  I  obey/' 

"Very  well.  I  will  now  confess  that  I 
Lave  the  good  lack  to  possess,  not  only  a  few 
wretched  oags  of  ducats,  but  more  money  than 
yon  could  spend  in  all  the  rest  of  your  days? 
were  yon  to  live  as  long  as  Methnsalem  and 
as  magnificently  as  Solomon.  My  master  has 
granted  me  pernnssion  to  -dispose  of  this 
money  as  I  please,  with  the  condition  tliat  it 
can  1)0  given  only  to  those  who  will  invoke  jny 
master.' 

"Is  that  allP  Go  on.  Who  is  your 
master?" 

"You  know  very  well ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
mines.  It  is  an  honour  for  you  to  be  patronised 
by  him,  for  he  is  a  person  of  distinction  and 
enormous  wealth.  He  is  always  dressed  in 
brilliant  scarlet." 

"I  have  a  horror  of  everything  that  is  red  in 
clothing." 

"  Get  rid  of  your  foolish  prejudices.  While 
confiding  in  my  master's  power,  and  promising 
to  serve  him,  you  ought  to  swear  eternal  hatred 
to  his  enemies." 

/'Naturally.  But,  my  dear  Ulf,  if  one  of  my 
friends  should  be  one  of  his  enemies  P" 

"  A  wretched  consideration." 

"  Granted.    Go  on." 

"Repeat  after  me,  word  for  word,  what  I 
say  :~1  hate  light,  and  love  darkness." 

"  I  cannot  say  that." 

•*  In  that  case  I  cannot  help  yon." 
. "  I  will  out  with  it :  I  hate  light,  and  I  love 
darkness." 

"  I  hate  the  brightness  of  the  moon." 

"  But  how  pleasant  moonlight  is  by  night." 

•*  Pleasant  or  not,  what  does  it  matter  r" 

**  I  hate  the  brightness  of  the  moon." 

"I  hate  gay  flowers." 

"I  am  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  espe- 
cially roses ;  but  since  you  insist :  I  hate  gay 
flowers." 

"I  hate  the  blue  sky." 

"  Ah !  that  is  too  strong.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  deep  blue  sky  P" 

"  Am  I  to  keep  my  money  P" 

**  No.  What  does  it  signify  what  I  think  of 
the  sky  P  It  is  a  matter  of  taste :  I  hate  the 
blue  sky." 

In  this  way  poor  Walter  is  led  on  to  curse 
mankind,  virtue,  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
to  invoke  the  £v^l  Spirit,  and  to  pawn  his  soul. 
He  walks  off  with  five  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
and  also  with  the  anguish  of  remorse.  His  wife 
dies,  his  children  die.  He  returns  to  his  seducer, 
and  offers  to  restore  the  money;  but  ail  in  vain. 
Ulf  causes  him  to  be  guarded  by  demons,  while 
he  goes  in  search  of  Satan,  to  fetch  his  prey. 
But  his  daughter  Rose,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
lost,  obtains  the  protection  of  Titania,  the  queen 
of  the  fairies,  who  rescues  him  from  the  powers 
of  darkness. 

Andersen  has  quite  as  much  right  to  claim 
the  title  of  poet  as  of  novelist  and  dramatic 
writer.  He  especially  displays  the  national 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  family  affection. 


His  Improvisatore  is  an  animated  description  of 
artist  life  in  Italy.  *His  0.  T.  is  an  attractive 
picture  of  Danish  life  and  landscapes,  as  seen  in 
the  island  of  Funen.  Take  the  following  sample 
of  his  style : 

"  Grandmamma  is  very  old ;  she  is  wrinkled 
and  has  snow-white  hair,  but  her  eyes  are  bright 
and  mild.  She  tells  the  most  charming  tales, 
and  she  wears  a  silken  dress -with  large  flowers, 
which  makes  a  rustling  sound  as  it  grazes  against 
the  walls.  Grandmamma  knows  a  great  deal ; 
the  reason  is,  that  she  has  lived  a  long  time,  long 
before  papa  and  mamma,  that  is  certain.  Gran£ 
mamma  has  a  book  of  canticles  with  a  silver 
clasp,  and  she  is  often  reading  in  that  book.  In 
the  middle  of  the  volume  there  is  a  rose,  flattened 
and  dried,  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  roses 
in  the  glass ;  and  yet  jj^randmamnia  smiles  hap- 
pily  when  she  looks  at  it,  and  her  eyes  fill  with 
teaES.  Why  does  grandmamma  gaze  in  this  way 
on  the  dried  flower  in  her  book  of  canticles  ? 

"  You  want  to  know  P  Every  time  that  one 
of  grandmamma's  tears  falls  on  the*  flower,  its 
stenvuprises,  its  colours  resume  their  brightness, 
it  fills  the  chamber  with  its  perfume ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  room  fall,  as  if  they  were  floating 
cloudsj  and  all  around  mndmamma  stretches 
the  green  magnificent  forest,  where  the  sun- 
beams make  their  way  between  the  foliage.  At 
that  moment  grandmamma  is  quite  young;  she 
is  a  charming  girl  with  li^ht  brown  hair  and 
fresh  cheeks,  Druliant  and  beautiful ;  no  flower 
is  fairer.  By  her  side  a  young  man  is  seated, 
tall  and  well-made,  who  offers  uer  a  rose,  and 
she  smiles.  Grandmamma  no  longer  smiles  in 
that  way— jcs,  indeed,  her  smile  is  still  the 
same. — He  is  gone.  A  thousand  visions  and  a 
thousand  thougnts  have  taken  his  place.  The 
handsome  young  n^n  is  gone ;  the  rose  is  laid 
in  the  book  of  canticles;  grandmamma  falls 
back  in  her  large  arm-chair;  ^be  looks  at  the 
faded  rose  in  the  book.    Grandmamma  is  dead ! 

"  She  was  laid  in  a  black  coffin,  wrapped  in  a 
white  linen  shroud.  How  beautiful  she  was! 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  every  wrinkle  had 
disappeared.  She  lay  at  full  length,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  adorned  by  her  silver  and 
venerable  locks.  No  one  was  afraid  to  come 
and  see  the  corpse ;  she  was  still  grandmamma, 
so  good  and  so  dearly  beloved.  The  book  of 
canticles  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  beneath  her 
head ;  such  was  her  wish.  The  rose  was  in  the 
book.  And  then  they  buried  grandmamma.  On 
her  grave,  close  to  the  church  wall,  they  phmted 
a  rose-bush,  whose  roses  waved  in  the  wind,  and 
said,  'It  is  pleasant  to  bathe  in  the  dew  and 
the  moonbeams.  If  we  are  the  fairest  flowers, 
a  friendly  hand  will  come  and  gather  us  for  the 
prettiest  girl.  Let  us  summon  all  our  bright- 
ness and  all  our  perfamc.* 

'*  And  the  nightingale  heard  what  the  roses 
said ;  and  he  sang  in  lionour  of  the  rose  which 
the  youn^  girl  placed  in  her  book  of  canticles, 
keeping  it  faithfully  until  her  once  fresh  cheeks 
were  wrinkled. — ^It  is  so  beautiful  to  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  past ! — And  while  the  nightin- 
gale sang,  the  church  organ  intoned  the  har- 
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monious  psalms  that  were  in  the  book  thai  lay 
beneath  the  head  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon 
shone  in  all  her  splendour." 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 
In  Twenty-poue  Chaptees. 

CHAPTER  IV.     THE  "  LAGO  d'OETA." 

Leaving  Loyd  to  compose  his  letter,  we  will 
follow  Calvert,  as,  with  'vigorous  stroke,  he 
rushed  his  ligkt  boat  through  the  calm  water, 
leaving  a  long  bright  line  of  bubbles  in  his 
wake.  Dressed  in  his  blue  flaniiel  shirt  and 
white  trousers,  a  gay  bunch  of  roses  stuok 
jauntily  in  the  side  of  his  straw-hat,  there  was 
an  air  of  health,  vigour,  and  dash  about  him,  to 
which  his  full  bright  eye  and  up-turned  mous- 
tache well  contributed.  And,  as  from  time  to  time 
he  would  rest  on  his  oars,  while  his  thin  skiff 
cleaved  her  way  alone,  his  bronzed  and  manly  face 
and  carelessly  waving  hair  made  up  a  picture  of 
what  we  are  proud  to  think  is  eminently  British 
in  its  character.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  aj^ut 
him  much  of  what  indicated  abundance  of  cou- 
rage, no  small  proportion  of  personal  strength, 
and  a  certain  sort  of  recklessness,  which  in  a 
variety  of  situations  in  life  is  equivalent  to 
power. 

To  any  eye  that  watched  him,  as  with  scarce 
an  effort  he  sent  his  boat  forward,  while  the 
lazy  curl  of  smoke  that  rose  from  his  short  pipe 
indicated  ease,  ther6  would  have  seemed  one 
who  was  indulging  in  the  very  fullest  enjoyment 
of  a  scene  second  to  none  in  Europe,  xou  had 
but  to  look  along  the  lake  itself  to  see  the 
most  gorgeous  picture  of  wooded  islands  and 
headlands  glowing  in  eveir  tint  of  colour,  from 
the  pure  white  of  the  oleander  to  the  deep 
scarlet  of  the  San  Giuseppe,  with,  in  the  distance, 
the  snow-capped  Alps  of  the  St.  Bernard,  while 
around  ana  close  to  the  verv  water's  ed^e 
peeped  forth  little  villas,  half  smothered  m 
oran^blossoms.  Ear  over  the  lake  came  their 
floating  perfumes,  as  though  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  eaeh  sense,  and  steep  the  very  soul  in 
a  delicious  luxury. 

Now,  as  Calvert  felt  the  refreshing  breath  of 
the  gentle  air  that  stiired  the  water,  he  w^s  con- 
scious of  a  glorious  morning,  and  of  sometliing 
generally  srand  in  the  scene  about  him ;  but 
that  was  all.  He  had  little  romance — ^less  of 
the  picturesaue— in  his  nature.  If  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  lake,  it  was  to  fancy  the  enjoyment 
of  cleaving  through  it  as  a  swimmer ;  if  he 
turned  towards  the  Alps,  it  was  to  imagine  how 
toilsome  would  prove  the  ascent ;  how  deeply 
lay  the  snow  on  the  wheels  of  the  diliffcuce ; 
how  many  feet  below  the  surface  were  ouried 
the  poles  that  once  marked  out  the  road.  But 
even  tliese  were  but  fleeting  fancies.  His 
thoughts  were  seriously  turned  upon  his  own 
future,  which  opened  no  bright  or  brilliant 
prospect  before  him.  To  go  back  again  to 
India,  to  return  to  the  old  regimental  drudgery, 
or  the  still  more  wearisome  existence  of  life 
in  a  remote  detachment ;    to  waste  what  he 


felt  the  best  years  of  life  in  inglorious  in- 
dolence, waiting  for  that  routine  promotion  that 
comes  associated  with  the  sense  of  growing  old ; 
and  to  trace  at  last  tiie  dim  vista  of  a  vetum 
to  England,  when  of  an  age  that  all  places  and 
people  and  things  have  grown  to  be  matters  of 
mdifference.  These  were  sad  reflections.  So 
sad,  that  not  even  the  bright  scene  around  him 
o(mid  dispel.  And  then  there  were  others,  which 
needed  no  speculation  to  suggest,  and  which 
caime  with  the  full  force  of  documents  to 
sujiun  them.  He  was  heavily  in  debt.  He 
owes  money  to  the  army  agent,  to  the  pay- 
master, to  the  Agra  Bank,  to  the  regimental 
tailor,  to  the  outfitter — ^to  every  one,  m  short, 
who  woxdd  suffer  him  to  be  a  debtor.  Bonds, 
and  I  O's,  and  promissory  notes,  renewed  till 
they  had  nigh  doubled,  pressed  on  his  memory, 
and  confused  his  powers  of  calculation. 

An  old  «uicle,  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  who 
was  his  guardian,  would  once  on  a  time  have 
stood  bv  him,  but  he  had  forfeited  his  good 
esteem  by  an  act  of  deception  with  r^rd  to 
mone^r,  which  the  old  man  could  not  m^ive. 
"Be  it  so,"  said  he;  "I  deemed  my  friend- 
ship for  you  worth  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds.  You,  it  would  seem,  are  differently 
minded ;  keep  the  money,  and  let  us  part."  And 
they  did  part,  not  to  meet  again.  Calvert's 
affurs  were  managed  by  the  regimental  agent, 
and  he  thought  little  more  of  an  old  relative, 
who  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in  his  memory  when 
unassociated  with  crisp  inclosures  ''  payable  at 
sight." 

**  I  wonder  what  would  come  of  it  if  I  were 
to  write  to  him ;  if  I  were  to  put  it  to  his 
humanity  to  rescue  me  from  a  climate  where, 
after »all,  I  might  die — scores  of  fellows  die  out 
there.  At  all  events,  I  detest  it.  I  could  say, 
'  My  leave  expires  in  October,  if  you  would  like 
to  see  me  once  more  before  I  quit  England  for 
ever,  for  I  am  going  to  a  pestilential  spot — the 
home  of  the  ague  and  jungle  fever,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else — your  sister's  son — poor 
Soph:f's  child.'  That  ou^ht  to  touch  him." 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tlunk  of  all  the  tender 
and  moving  things  he  could  write,  and  to  picture 
to  himself  the  agitation  of  him  who  read  them ; 
and  thus  speculating,  and  thus  plotting,  he 
swept  his  light  boat  along  till  she  came  close  in 
to  shore,  and  he  saw  the  little  villa  peeping 
through  the  spray-like  branches  of  a  weeping 
ash  that  stood  beside  it.  "  Higher  up,"  cried 
a  voice,  directing  him.  "  Don't  you  know  the 
landing-place  yet."  And,  startled  by  a  voice  not 
altogether  strange  to  him,  he  looked  roimd  and 
saw  the  old  lady  of  the  Ehine  steamer,  the  same 
who  had  snubbed  him  at  Coblents,  the  terrible 
Miss  Grainger  of  the  lost  writing-case.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  he  remembered  that  he  was 
performing  the  part  of  boatman,  and  not  appear- 
ing in  his  own  character.  Resolved  to  take  all 
the  benefit  of  his  inooenito,  he  lifted  his  hat 
in  what  he  ftmcied  to  be  the  true  Italian  style,  and 
taking  a  basket  in  eaoh  hand,  followed  the  old 
lady  to  the  house. 

"  It  is  three  days  that  we  have  been  expecting 
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you,"  said  she,  tartly,  as  she  walked  briskly  on« 
taming  at  times  to  point  a  sarcasm  witii  a  fierce 
look.  "  Yon  were  punctual  enough  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  you  came  for  your  rent.  You  were 
to  the  rery  minute  then,  because  it  suited  your- 
self. But  y6u  are  like  all  your  countrymen-7 
mean,  selfish,  and  greedy.  As  to  those  pears 
you  brought  last,  I  have  struck  them  off  the 
account.  You  may  bring  others  if  you  please, 
bat  I'll  not  pay  for  rotten  fruit  no  more  than  I 
will  for  three  journeys  to  Como  for  nothinff — 
do  you  hear  me,  sir  ? — ^three  joumejs  to  fiok 
after  my  writing-desk,  which  I  lost  ort  the 
Rhine,  but  which  I  know  was  forwarded  here, 
though  I  can't  get  it.  Is  it  worth  your  while 
to  answer  ?  Oh,  of  course,  your  old  excuse — 
you  are  forgetting  your  English — ^it  is  so  long 
since  you  were  a  courier.  You  knew  quite 
enough,  when  I  came  here,  to  make  me  pay 
more  than  doable  the  proper  rent  for  this  mise- 
rable place,  without  a  carpet,  or "    Just  as 

she  reached  thus  far,  she  was  joined  by  one  of 
the  youog  girls,  whose  looks  had  vastly  changed 
for  the  better,  and  was  now  a  strikmgly  fine 
and  handsome  girl. 

"Miily/'said  the  old  lady,  '' take  this  man 
round  by  the  kitchen-garden,  and  get  some 
one  to  take  the  fruit  from  him,  and  be  sure  you 
count  the  melons." 

Not  sorry  for  the  change  of  companionship, 
Calvert  followed  MiUy,  who,  not  condescendii^ 
to  bestow  a  look  on  him,  moved  haughtily  on  in 
front. 

"  Leave  joxa  baskets  yonder,  my  good  man," 
said  she,  pointing  to  a  benck  under  a  spreading 
fig-tree;  and  Calvert,  depositing  his  burden, 
drew  himself  up  and  removed  his  hat.  "My 
aunt  will  pay  you,"  said  she,  turning  to  go  away. 

"  I'd  far  rather  it  had  been  the  niece !"  said 
he,  in  English. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  are  you  P" 

"  A  stranger,  who  rather  than  suffer  you  to 
incur  the  privation  of  a  breakfast  without  fruit, 
rowed  across  the  lake  this  morning  to  bring  it." 

•'  Won't  he  jo,  MiUy  P  What  is  he  bargain- 
ing about  P"  cried  Miss  Grainger,  coming  up. 

But  the  young  girl  ran  hastily  towards  ner, 
and  for  some  minutes  they  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
together. 

"  I  think  it  an  impertinence — ^yes,  an  imper- 
tinence, Milly— and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so!" 
said  the  old  lady,  fuming  with  passion.  *'  Such 
things  are  not  oope  in  the  world.  They  are  un- 
pardonable liberties.    What  is  your  name,  sir  ?" 

"Calvert,  madam." 

*'  Calvert  P  Calvert  P  Not  Calvert  of  Rocks- 
ley  P"  said  she,  with  a  sneer. 

"No,  ma'am,  only  his  nephew." 

"Are  you  his  nephew,  really  his  nephew  P" 
said  she,  with  a  half  incredulity. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  have  that  very  unprofitable 
honour.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  family, 
you  will  recognise  their  crest ;"  and  he  detached 
a  seal  from  his  watch-chain  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"Quite  true,  the  portcullis  and  the  old  motto, 
'Ferme  en  Tombant,'  I  know,  or  rather  I 
knew  your  relatives  once,  Mr.  Calvert;"  this 


was  said  with  a  total  change  of  manner,  and  a 
sort  of  simpering  politeness  that  sat  very  ill 
upon  her. 

Quick  enough  to  mark  this  dbange  of  manner 
and  profit  by  it,  he  said,  somewhat  coldly, 
"  Have  I  heard  your  name,  madam.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  know  it  ?" 

"  Miss  Grainger,  sir.  Miss  Adelaide  Grainger" 
— ^reddening  as  she  spoke. 

"  Never  neard  that  name  before.  Will  you 
present  me  to  this  young  ladyp"  And  thus  with 
an  air  of  pretension,  whose  impertinence  was 
partly  covered  by  an  appearance  of  complete 
unconsciousness,  he  bowed  and  smiled,  and 
chatted  away  till  the  servant  announced  break- 
fast. 

To  the  invitation  to  join  them,  he  vouchsafed 
the  gentlest  bend  of  the  head,  and  a  half  smile 
of  acceptance,  which  the  youne  lady  resented 
by  a  stare  that  might  have  made  a  less  accom- 
plished master  of  impertinence  blush  to  the 
very  forehead.  Calvert  was,  however,  a  profi- 
cient in  his  art. 

Ajl  they  entered  the  breakfast-room,  Miss 
Grainger  presented  him  to  a  young  and  very 
delicate-looking  girl,  who  lay  on  a  sofa  propped 
up  by  cushions,  and  slirouded  with  shawls, 
though  the  season  was  summer. 

"Florence,  Mr.  Calvert.  Miss  Florence  Wal- 
ter.  An  invalid  come  to  benefit  by  the  mild  air 
of  Italy,  sir,  but  who  feels  even  these  breezes 
too  severe  and  too  bracing  for  her." 

"  Egjrpt  is  your  pUce,"  said  Cfdvert ;  "  one  of 
those  nice  villas  on  the  sea  slope  of  Alexan- 
dretta,  with  the  palm-trees  and  the  cedars  to 
keep  off  the  sun;"  and  seating  himself  by 
her  side  in  an  easy  familiar  way,  devoid  of  all 
excess  of  freedom,  talked  to  her  about  health 
and  sickness  in  a  fashion  that  is  very  pleasant  to 
the  ears  of  suffering.  And  he  really  talked 
pleasantly  on  the  theme.  It  was  one  of  which 
he  had  already  some  experience.  The  young 
wife  of  a  brotiier-officer  of  his  own  had  gained 
in  such  a  sojoum  as  he  pictured,  health  enough 
to  go  on  to  India,  and  was  then  alive  and  well, 
up  m  the  Hill  country  above  Simlah. 

"  Only  fancy,  aunt,  what  Mr.  Calvert  is  pro- 
mising me — to  be  rosy-cheeked,"  said  the  poor 
sick  girl,  whose  pale  face  caught  a  slight  pinlkish 
tint  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  am  not  romancing  in  the  least,"  said  Cal- 
vert, taking  his  place  next  Milly  at  the  table. 
"The  dryness  01  the  air,  and  the  equitable 
temperature,  work,  positively,  miracles ;"  and 
he  went  on  telling  of  cures  and  recoveries. 
Wlien  at  last  he  arose  to  take  leave,  it  was 
amidst  a  shower  of  invitations  to  come  back, 
and  pledges  on  his  part  to  bring  with  him  some 
sketches  of  the  sceneiy  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
some  notes  he  had  made  of  his  wanderings 
there. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  as  he  gained  the  door, 
"  have  I  your  permission  to  present  a  friend  who 
lives  with  me — a  strange,  bashful,  shy  creature, 
very  good  in  his  way,  though  that  way  isn't  ex- 
actly my  way;  but  really  clever. and  well  read,  I 
believe.    May  I  bring  him  P    Of  course  I  hope 
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to  be  duly  accredited  to  you  myself,  through  my 
uncle.'* 

"  lou  need  not,  Mr.  Calvert  I  recognise 
you  Cor  one  of  the  family  in  many  ways/'  said 
Miss  Grainger;  |*and  when  your  friend  accom- 
panies you,  he  will  be  most  welcome.*^ 

So,  truly  cordially  they  parted. 

CHAPTBE  V.  OLD  M£HOBI£S. 

When  Calvert  rejoined  his  friend,  he  was  full 
of  the  adventure  of  toe  morning— such  a  gloriotis 
discovery  as  he  had  made.  What  a  wonderful 
old  woman,  and  what  charming  girls !  Milly, 
however,  he  owned,  rather  inchned  to  the  con- 
temptuous. "  She  was  what  you  Cocknejrs  call 
•sarcy,'  Loyd;  but  the  sick  girl  was  positively 
enchanting;  so  pretty,  so  gentle,  ana  so  con- 
fiding withal.  By  the  way,  you  must  make  me 
three  or  four  sketches  of  Kile  scenery — a  dull 
flat,  with  a  palm-tree,  group  of  camels  in  the 
fore,  and  a  pyramid  in  tne  back  ground ;  and  I'll 

Set  up  the  journal  part,  while  you  are  doing  the 
lustrations.  I  know  nothing  of  Egypt  beyond 
the  overland  route,  though!  have  persuaded 
them  I  kept  house  in  Cairo,  and  advised  them 
b^  all  means  to  take  Florence  there  for  the 
winter." 

"  But  how  could  you  practise  such  a  deception 
in  such  a  case,  Calvert  r"  said  Loyd,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Just  as  naturally  as  you  have  '  got  up'  that 
grand  tone  of  moral  remonstrance.  What  an 
arrant  humbug  jou  are,  Loyd.  Why  not  keep 
all  this  fine  indignation  for  Westminster,  where 
it  will  pay  P" 

"  Quiz  avray,  if  you  like ;  but  you  will  not 
prevent  me  saying  that  the  case  of  a  poor  sick 
girl  is  not  one  for  a  foolish  jest,  or  a " 

He  stopped,  and  grew  very  red,  bat  the  other 
continued : 

"Out  with  it,  man.  You  were  goinff  to  say,  a 
falsehood.  I'm  not  going  to  be  vexed  with  you 
because  you  happen  to  have  a  rather  crape- 
ooloured  temperament,  and  like  turning  things 
round  till  you  find  the  dark  side  of  them."  He 
paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  went  on : 
"  If  you  had  been  in  my  place  this  morning,  I 
know  well  enough  what  you'd  have  done.  You'd 
have  rung  the  changes  over  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  all  its  miseries  and  disappointments. 
You'd  have  frightened  that  poor  delicate  creature 
out  of  her  wits,  and  driven  her  sister  half  dis- 
tracted, to  satisfy  what  you  imagine  to  be 
your  conscience,  but  which,  I  know  far  better, 
IS  nothing  but  a  morbid  love  of  excitement — an 
unhealthy  passion  for  witnessing  pain.  Now,  I 
left  her  actually  looking  better  for  my  visit-— 
she  was  cheered  and  gav,  and  asked  when  I'd 
come  again,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  a  wish  for 
my  return." 

Loyd  never  liked  being  drawn  into  a  discus- 
sion with  his  friend,  seeing  how  profitless  such 
encounters  are  in  generu,  and  how  likely  to 
embitter  intercourse ;  so  he  merely  took  his  hat 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Not  to  that  odious 
task  of  photography,  I  hope  ?"  cried  Calvert. 


"Yes,"  said  the  other,  smiling ;  " I  am  making 
a  complete  series  of  views  of  the  lake,  and  some 
fine  day  or  other  I'll  make  water-colour  drawings 
from  them." 

"How  I  hate  all  these  fine  intentions  that 
only  point  to  more  work.  Tell  me  of  a  plan  for 
a  hohday,  some  grand  scheme  for  idleness,  and  I 
am  with  you ;  but  to  sit  quietly  down  and  say, 
*  I'll  roll  that  stone  up  a  hill  next  summer,  or 
next  autumn,'  that  drives  me  mad." 

"  Well,  rU  not  drive  you  mad.  I'll  say  no- 
thing about  it,"  said  Loyd,  with  a  good-natured 
smile. 

"But  won't  you  make  me  these  drawings, 
these  jottings  of  my  tour  amongst  the  Pyra- 
mids?^' 

"Not  for  such  an  object  as  you  want  them  to 
serve." 

"I  suppose,  when  you  come  to  practise  at 
the  bar,  you'll  only  defend  innocence  and  pro- 
tect virtue,  ehP  You'll,  of  course,  never  take 
the  brief  of  a  knave,  or  try  to  get  a  villain  oiF. 
With  your  principles,  to  do  so  would  be  the 
basest  of  all  crimes." 

"  I  hope  I'll  never  do  that  deliberately  which 
my  conscience  tells  me  I  ought  not  to  do." 

"All  right.  Conscience  is  always  in  one's 
own  keeping — a  guest  in  the  house,  who  is  far 
too  well  bred  to  oe  disagreeable  to  the  family. 
Oh,  you  arch  hypocrite !  how  much  worse  you 
are  than  a  reprobate  like  myself." 

"I'll  not  dispute  that." 

"  More  hypocrisy  I" 

"  I  mean  that,  without  conceding  the  point, 
it's  a  thesis  I'll  not  argue." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  Jesuit,  Loyd ! 
You'd  have  been  a  grand  fellow  in  a  loi^  black 
soutane,  with  little  buttons  down  to  the  feet, 
and  a  skull-cap  on  your  head.  I  think  I  see 
some  poor  devil  coming  to  you  about  a  '  cas  de 
conscience,'  and  going  away  sorely  puzzled  with 
your  reply  to  him." 

"  Don't  come  to  me  with  one  of  yours,  Cal- 
vert, that's  all,"  said  Loyd,  laughing,  as  he  hur- 
ried off. 

Like  many  men  who  have  a  strong  spirit  of 
banter  in  them,  Calvert  was  vexed  and  mortified 
when  his  sarcasm  did  not  wound.  "  If  the  stag 
will  not  run,  there  can  be  no  pursuit,"  and  so 
was  it  that  he  now  felt  angrv  with  Loyd,  angry 
with  himself.  "  I  suppose  these  are  the  sort  of 
fellows  who  get  on  in  life.  The  world  likes 
their  quiet  subserviency,  and  their  sleek  skbmis- 
siveness.  As  for  me,  and  the  like  of  me,  we  are 
'not  placed.'  Now  for  a  line  to  my  cousin 
Sophy,  to  know  who  is  the  '  Grainger'  who  says 
she  is  so  well  acquainted  with  us  'all.'  Poor 
Sophy,  it  was  a  love  affair  once  between  us,  and 
then  it  came  to  a  auarrel,  and  out  of  that  we 
fell  into  the  deeper  Dittemess  of  what  is  called 
'  a  friendship.'  We  never  really  hated  each  other 
till  we  came  to  that !" 

"Dearest,  best  of  friends,"  he  began,  "in  my 
broken  health,  fortunes,  and  spirits,  I  came  to 
this  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  made,  W  chance, 
the  acquaintance  of  an  atrocious  ola  woman 
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called  Grainger— Miss  or  Mrs.,  I  forget  which— 
who  is  she,  and  whj  does  she  know  as,  and  cali 
us  the  '  dear  Cal verts/  and  yoar  house  *  sweet 
old  Rocksley  P'  T  fancy  she  must  be  a  begging* 
letter  impostor,  and  has  a  design-^it  will  oe  a 
yery  abortire  one— upon  my  spare  fire-poand 
notes.  Tell  me  all  you  know  ox  her,  and  if  you 
can  add  a  word  alwut  her  nieces  twain — one 
pretty,  the  other  prettier — do  so. 

''  Any  use  in  approaching  my  uncle  with  a 
statement  of  my  distresses — mind,  body,  and 
estate?  I  owe  him  so  much  gratitude  that,  if 
he  doesn't  want  me  to  be  insolvent,  he  must 
help  me  a  little  farther. 

*•  Is  it  true  you  are  going  to  be  married  P  The 
thought  of  it  sends  a  pang  through  me,  of  such 
anguish  as  I  dare  not  speak  of.  Oh  dear !  oh 
dear!  what  a  flood  of  bygones  are  rushing  ttpOB 
me,  after  all  my  pledges,  all  my  promises  1  One 
of  these  girls  reminded  me  of  your  smile ;  how 
like,  but  now  different,  Sophy.  Do  say  there's 
no  truth  in  the  story  of  the  marriage,  and  be- 
lieve  me— what  vour  heart  will  tell  you  I  bare 
never  ceased  to  be — ^your  devoted, 

"Harbt  Oalttolt." 

"I  think  that  ought  to  do,"  said  he,  as  he 
read  over  the  letter;  "  and  there's  no  peril  in  it, 
since  her  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is,  after  all,  a  cheap  luxury  to  bid  for 
the  lot  that  will  certainly  be  knocked  down  to 
another.  She's  a  nice  girl,  too,  is  Sophy,  but, 
like  all  of  us,  with  a  temper  of  her  own.  I'd 
like  to  see  her  married  to  LoYd^  they'd  make 
each  other  perfectly  miserable.** 

With  this  charitable  reflection  to  turn  over 
in  various  ways,  tracing  all  the  consequences  he 
could  imagine  might  spring  from  it,  lie  saun- 
tered out  for  a  widk  beside  the  lake. 

"  This  box  has  just  come  by  the  mail  from 
Chiasso,"  said  his  host,  pointing  to  a  sffialt 
parcel,  corded  and  sealed.  "  It  is  the  box  the 
signora  yonder  has  been  searching  for,  these  three 
weeks ;  it  was  broken  when  the  diligence  upset, 
and  they  tied  it  together  as  well  as  they  could." 

The  writing-^lesk  was  indeed  that  which  Miss 
Grainger  had  lost  on  her  Rhine  journey,  and 
was  now  about  to  reach  her  in  a  lamentable 
condition— one  hinge  torn  off,  the  lock  strained, 
and  the  bottom  split  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

"  I'll  take  charge  of  it.  I  shall  go  over  to 
see  her  in  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  to-morrow ;" 
and  with  this  Calvert  carried  away  the  box  to 
his  own  room. 

As  he  was  laying  the  desk  on  his  table,  the 
bottom  gave  way,  and  the  contents  fell  about 
the  room.  They  were  a  mass  of  papers  and 
letters,  and  some  parchments;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  gather  them  up  as  best  he  might, 
cursing  the  misadventure,  and  very  angry  with 
himself  for  being  involved  in  it.  The  letters 
were  in  little  bundles,  neatly  tied,  aad  docketed 
with  the  writers'  names.  These  he  replaced  in  the 
box,  having  inverted  it,  and  placing  all,  as  nearly 
as  he  could,  in  due  order,  tiS  he  came  to  a 
thick  papered  document  tied  with  red  tape  at 
the  comer,  and  entitled  Draft  of  Jacob  Walter's 


Will,  with  Remarks  of  Counsel.  *'  This  we  must 
look  at,"  said  Calvert.  "  What  one  can  sec  at 
Doctors'  Commons  for  a  shilling  is  no  breach 
of  confidence,  even  if  seen  for  nothing;"  and 
with  this  he  opened  the  paper. 

It  was  very  brief,  and  set  forth  how  the  testa^ 
tor  had  never  made,^  nor  would  make,  any  other 
will,  that  he  was  souud  of  mind,  and  hoped  to 
die  so.  As  to  his  fortune,  it  was  something 
under  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  Stock, 
and  be  desired  it  should  be  divided'  equally  be* 
tween  his  daughters,  the  surrivor  of  them  to  have 
the  whole,  or,  in  the  event  of  each  life  lapsing  be* 
fore  marriage,  that  the  money  should  be  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  charities  that  he  specified. 

''I  particularly  desire  and  beg/'  wrote  he, 
''that  my  girls  be  brought  up  by  Adelaide 
Gminger,  my  late  wife's  hall-sister,  who  long  has 
knowa  the  bardsdiips  of  povwty,  and  the  cares  of  a 
narrow  subsistence^  that  they  may  learn  in  early 
life  the  necessity  of  thrift  and  not  habituate 
themselves  to  luxuries,  which  a  revecse  of 
fortune  might  take  away  from  them.  I  wish, 
besides,  that  it  should  be  gencndh  believed  their 
fortune  was  one  thousand  pouniu  each,  so  that 
they  should  not  become  a  prey  to  fortune- 
hunters,  nor  the  victims  of  adventurers,  inso* 
much  that  my  last  request  to  each  of  my  dear 
girl»  would  be  not  to  marry  the  man  who  would 
make  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  then:  means 
till  twelve  calendar  months  after  such  inquiry, 
that  time  being  full  short  enough  to  siuaj  the 
character  of  one  thus  palpably  worldly-minded 
and  selfish." 

A  few  cautions  as  to  the  snares  and  pitfals  of 
the  world  followed,  and  the  document  finished 
with  the  testator's  name,  and  that  of  three  wit- 
nesses in  pencil,  the  words  ''if  they  consent," 
being  added  in  ink,  after  them. 

"  Twice  fifteen  make  thirty — thirty  thousand 
pounds — a  very  neat  sum  for  a  great  many 
things,  and  yielding,  even  in  its  dormant  state, 
about  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  What  can  one  do 
for  that  P  live,  certainlv — live  pleasantly,  jovi- 
ally, if  a  man  were  a  oachelor.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  with  one's  pleasant  little  entresol  in 
the  Rue  Neuve,  or  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nor^i  and  his  club,  and  his  saddle-horses,  with 
even  ordinair  luck  at  billiards,  he  conld  make 
the  two  ends  meet  very  satisfactorily*  Then, 
Baden  always  pays  its  way,  and  the  sea-side 
places  also  do,  for  the  World  is  an  excellent 
World  to  the  fellow  who  travels  with  bis  courier, 
and  only  begs  to  be  plucked  a  little  by  the  flngen 
that  wear  large  diamonds. 

"  But  all  these  enchantments  vanish  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  a  wife.  A  wife  means 
regular  habits  and  respectability.  The  two  most 
costly  things  I  know  of.  Your  scampish  sin^e* 
handed  valet,  who  is  out  all  day  on  his  own  affairs, 
and  onlv  turns  up  at  all  at  some  noted  time  in 
your  habits,  is  not  one4enth  as  dear  as  that  old 
creature  with  the  powdered  head  and  the  poul- 
tice of  cravat  round  his  neck,  who  only  oows 
when  the  dinner  is  served,  and  grows  apoplectic 
if  he  draws  a  coik. 

"It's  the  same  in  every tbiqg!    Your  house 
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must  be  taken,  not  because  it  is  convenient  or 
that  you  like  it,  but  becanse  your  wife  can  put 
a  pretentious  address  on  her  card.  It  must  be 
something  to  which  you  can  tag  Berkeley-square, 
or  Belgravia.  In  a  word,  a  wife  is  a  mistake, 
and,  wTiat  is  worse,  a  mistake  out  of  which  there 
is  no  issue." 

Thus  reasoning  and  reflecting— now,  specu- 
lating on  what  he  should  feel— aow,  imagining 
what  "the  World"  would  say— he  agwoi  sat 
down,  and  once  more  read  over  Mr.  Walter's 
IsAt  will  and  testament. 

CHAPTER  VI.    Sophy's  LETTBB. 

Lf  something  over  a  week  the  pOst  brought 
two  letters  for  the  fellow-travellers.  Loyd's 
was  from  his  mother— a  very  homely  affair,  full 
of  affection  and  love,  and  ov^owing  witk  those 
Uttle  details  of  domestic  natters  so  dear  to 
those  who  live  in  the  small  worM  of  home  and 
its  attachments. 

Calvert's  was  kom  his  cousin  Sophy,  much 
briefer,  and  very  different  in  atylc.  It  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Henry — -" 

"I  used  to  be  Harry,"  muttered  he. 

"Dear  Henry, — It  was  not  without  surprise 
I  saw  your  handwriting  again.  A  letter  from 
you  is,  indeed,  an  event  at  Rocksley. 

"The  Miss  Grainger,  if  her  name  be  Adelaide 
(for  there  were  two  sisters)  was  our  nursery  ffo- 
vemess  long  ago.  Gary  liked,  I  hated  her.  She 
left  us  to  take  charge  of  some  one's  children — 
rebtives  of  her  own,  I  suspect — and  though  she 
made  some  move  about  coming  to  see  us,  and 
presenting  *  her  charge,'  as  she  called  it,  there 
was  no  response  to  the  suggestion,  and  it 
dropped.    I  never  beard  more  oi  her. 

"  As  to  any  hopes  of  assistance  from  papa,  I 
can  scarcely  speak  encouragingly.  Indeed,  he 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  contents  of  your 
letter,  and  only  remarked  afterwards  to  Gary 
that  he  trusted  the  correspondence  was  not  to 
continue. 

"Lastly,  as  to  mjself,  I  really  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  my  mamage  can  be  a  subject  of  joy 
or  grief,  of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  you.  We  are  as 
much  separated  from  each  other  in  all  tiie  rela- 
tions of  life,  as  we  shall  soon  be  by  louj^  miles 
of  distance.  Mr.  Wentworth  Graham  is  fully 
aware  of  the  relations  which  once  subsisted  be- 
tween us — he  has  even  read  your  letters — and 
it  is  at  his  instance  I  request  that  the  tone  of 
our  former  intimacy  shall  cease  from  this  day, 
and  that  there  may  not  ^ain  be  any  reference 
to  the  past  between  us.  i  am  sure  in  this  I  am 
merely  anticipatiag  what  your  own  sense  of 
honourable  propriety  would  dictate,  and  that  I 
only  express  a  sentiment  your  own  judgment 
has  already  ratified. 

"Believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Sophia  Calveet." 

"  Oh  dear  !  When  we  were  Sophy  and 
Harry,  the  world  went  very  differently  from 
BOW,  when  it  has  come  to  Henry  and  Sophia. 
Not  but  she  is  right — right  in  everything,  but 
one.    She  ought  not  to  have  shown  the  letters. 


There  was  no  need  of  it,  and  it  was  unfair! 
There  is  a  roenery  in  it  too,  which,  if  I  were 
Mr.  Wentwortn  Graham,  I'd  not  like.  It  is 
only  your  most  accomplished  sharper  that  ever 
plays  '  cartes  sur  table.'  I'd  soreiy  suspect  the 
woman  who  would  conciliate  the  new  love  by 
a  treadiery  to  t^  old  one.  However,  happilv. 
this  is  his  affair,  not  mine.  Thou{;fa  I  could 
make  it  mine,  too,  if  I  were  so  disposed,  by 
simply  reminding  her  that  Mr.  W.  G.  has  only 
seen  one  half,  and,  by  long  odds,  the  least  in- 
teresting half,  of  our  correspondence,  and  that 
for  the  other  he  most  address  himself  to  me. 
Hnsbuids  have  occasionally  to  learn  that  a 
small  sealed  packet  of  old  letters  would  be  a 
more  aceeptable  present  to  the  bride  os  her  wed- 
ding morning  than  the  prettiest  trinket  from  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  Should  like  to  throw  this  shell 
into  the  midst  of  the  orange-flowers  and  the 
wedding  fevours,  and  I'd  do  it  too,  only  that  I 
could  never  accurately  hear  of  the  tumult  and 
dismay  it  caused.  I  should  be  left  to  mere 
imagination  for  the  mischief,  and  imaginatioa 
no  longer  satisfies  me." 

While  he  thus  mused,  he  saw  Loyd  piepariiig 
for  one  of  his  daily  excnrsiona  with  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  and  could  not  bdp  a  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  a  fellow  so  easily  amnaed  and  in- 
terested, and  so  easily  diverted  from  the  great 
business  of  Hfo— which  he  deemed  "  getting  on" 
— to  a  pastime  which  cost  labour  and  returned 
no  profit. 

"Gome  and  see  'I  Grangeri'  (the  name  by 
which  the  Italians  designatea  the  English  family 
at  the  villa),  if  s  far  oetter  fun  than  hunting 
out  rocky  bits,  or  mined  fn^^ents  of  masonry. 
Gome,  and  Til  promise  you  something  prettier 
to  look  at  ihiUL  all  your  leathery  ferns  or  droop- 
ing foxgloves." 

Loyd  tried  to  enouBt  himself.  He  was  always 
shy  and  timid  with  strangers.  Hb  bashfulneSw 
repelled  intimacy,  and  so  he  franklr  owned  that 
he  would  only  be  a  bar  to  his  friend's  happiness, 
and  throw  a  doud  over  this  pleasant  inter- 
course. 

"  How  do  you  know  but  I'd  like  that  P"  said 
Galvei-t,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "How  do 
you  know  but  I  want  the  very  force  of  a 
contrast  to  bring  my  own  merits  more  con- 
splfcuously  forward  P" 

"  And  make  them  declare  when  ire  went  awav, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  why  Mr.  Galvert  should 
have  made  a  companion  of  that  tiresome  Mr. 
Loyd — ^so  low-spinted  and  so  dreary,  and  so  un- 
interestnag  in  everv  vray  ?" 

"  Just  so  I  Ana  that  the  wkde  thing  has  but 
one  explanation — in  Calvert's  kuidneas  and  gene- 
rosity ;  wlio,  seeing  the  helplessness  of  this  poor 
depressed  creature,  has  actually  sacrificed  nim- 
self  to  vivify  and  cheer  him.  As  we  hear  of 
the  healthy  people  suffering  themselves  to  be 
bled  that  they  might  impart  tlieir  vigorous 
heart's  blood  to  a  poor  wretch  in  the  cholera." 

"But  I'm  not  blue  yet,"  said  Loyd,  laughing. 
"I  almost  think  I  could  get  on  with  my  own 
resources." 

"  Of  course  you  might,  in  the  fashion  you  do 
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at  present ;  but  that  Is  not  life-- >or  at  least  it  is 
only  the  life  of  a  vegetable.  Mere  existence  and 
ffrowth  are  not  enough  for  a  man  who  has 
hopes  to  fulfil,  and  passions  to  exercise,  and  de- 
sires to  expand  into  accomplishments,  not  to 
speak  of  the  influence  that  every  one  likes  to 
wield  over  his  fellows.  But,  come  along,  jump 
into  the  boat,  and  see  these  dirls!  I  want 
you ;  for  there's  one  of  them  I  scarcely  un- 
derstand as  yet,  and  as  I  am  alwa;p  taken  up 
with  her  sick  sister,  I've  had  no  time  to  learn 
more  about  her." 

"Well,"  said  Loyd,  "not  to  offer  opposition 
to  the  notion  of  the  tie  that  binds  us,  I  consent." 
And  sending  back  to  the  cottage  all  the  details 
of  his  pursuit,  he  accompanied  Calvert  to  the 
lake. 

**The  invalid  girl  I  shall  leave  to  your  atten- 
tion, Loyd,"  said  the  other,  as  he  pulled  across 
the  water.  "  I  like  her  the  best ;  but  I  am  in  no 
fear  of  rivalry  in  that  quarter,  and  I  want  to  see 
what  sort  of  stuff  the  other  is  made  of.  So,  you 
understand,  you  are  to  devote  yourself  especially 
to  Florence,  taking  care,  when  opportunity 
serves,  to  say  all  imaginable  fine  thin^  about  me 
—my  talents,  mj  energy,  my  good  spirits,  and  so 
forth.  I'm  serious,  ola  fellow,  for  1  will  own  to 
you  I  mean  to  marry  one  of  them,  though  which, 
I  have  not  yet  decided  on." 

Loyd  laughed  heartily— far  more  heartily  than 
in  his  quiet  habit  was  his  wont — and  said, "  Since 
when  has  this  bright  idea  occurred  to  you  ?" 

"  ni  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  gravely.  "  I 
have  for  years  had  a  sort  of  hankeringkind  of 
half  attachment  to  a  cousin  of  mine.  We  used 
to  quarrel,  and  make  up,  and  quarrel  again ;  but 
somehow,  just  as  careless  spendthrifts  forget  to 
destroy  the  old  bill  when  they  give  a  renewal, 
and  at  last  find  a  swingemg  sum  hangbg  over 
them  they  never  dreamed  of,  Sophy  and  I 
never  entirely  cancelled  our  old  scores,  but 
kept  them  back  to  be  demanded  at  some  future 
time.  And  the  end  has  been,  a  regular  rupture 
between  us,  and  she  is  going  to  be  married  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  and,  not  to  be  outdone 
on  the  score  of  indifference,  I  should  like  to 
announce  my  own  happiness,  since  that's  the 
word  for  it,  first." 

"  But  have  you  means  to  marry  ?" 

"  Not  a  shilling."  • 

"Nor  prospects?" 

"None." 

"  Then  I  don't  understand " 

"  Of  course  you  don't  understand.  Nor  could  1 
make  you  understand  how  fellows  like  myself  play 
the  game  of  life.  But  let  me  try  by  an  illustration 
to  enlighten  you.  When  there's  no  wind  on  a 
boat,  and  her  suls  flap  lazily  against  the  mast, 
she  can  have  no  guidance,  for  there  is  no  steer- 
age-way on  her.  She  may  drift  with  a  current, 
or  rot  in  a  calm,  or  wait  to  be  crushed  by  some 


heavier  craft  surging  against  her.  Any  wind — a 
squall,  a  hurricane— would  be  better  than  that. 
Such  is  my  case.  Marriage  without  means  is  a 
hurricane ;  but  I'd  rather  face  a  hurricane  than 
be  waterlogged  between  two  winds." 

"  But  the  girl  you  marry " 

"  The  girl  I  marry — or  rather  the  girl  who 
marries  me — will  soon  learn  that  she's  on  board 
a  privateer,  and  that  on  the  wide  ocean  called 
life  there's  plenty  of  booty  to  be  had,  for  a 
little  dash  and  a  little  danger  to  grasp  it." 

"  And  is  it  to  a  condition  like  this,  you'd  bring 
the  girl  you  love,  Calvert  P" 

"Not  if  I  had  ^ye  thousand  a  year.  If  I 
owned  that;  or  even  four,  I'd  be  as  decorous  as 
yourself;  and  I'd  send  my  sons  to  Rugby,  and 
act  as  poor-law  guardian,  and  give  my  twenty 
pounds  to  the  county  hospital,  and  be  a  model 
Englishman,  to  your  heart's  content.  But  I 
haven't  five  thousand  a  year,  no,  nor  five  hun- 
dred a  year;  and  as  for  the  poor-house  and  the 
hospital,  I'm  far  more  likely  to  claim  the  benefit 
than  aid  the  funds.  Don't  you  see,  my  wise- 
headed  friend,  that  the  whole  is  a  question  of 
money  ?  Morality  is  just  now  one  of  the  very 
dearest  things  goine,  and  even  the  rich  cannot 
always  afford  it.  As  for  me,  a  poor  sub  in  an 
Indian  regiment,  I  no  more  affect  it  than  I 
presume  to  keep  a  yacht,  or  stand  for  a  county." 

"But  what  right  have  you  to  reduce  anotner 
to  such  straits  as  these  ?  Why  bring  a  young 
girl  into  such  a  conflict  P" 

"  If  ever  jou  read  Louis  Blanc,  my  good  fel- 
low, you'd  have  seen  that  the  right  of  all  rights 
is  that  of  '  associated  labour.'  But  come,  let  us 
not  grow  too  deep  in  the  theme,  or  wo  shall 
have  very  serious  faces  to  meet  our  friends 
with,  and  yonder,  where  you  see  the  drooping 
ash-trees,  is  the  villa.  Brush  yourself  up,  there- 
fore, for  the  coming  interview;  think  of  your 
bits  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  and  who  knows 
but  you'll  acquit  yourself  with  honour  to  your 
introducer." 

"Let  my  introducer  not  be  too  confident," 
said  Loyd,  smilmg ;  "  but  here  come  the  ladies." 

As  he  spoke,  two  girls  drew  nigh  the  land- 
ing-place, one  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  other, 
and  in  her  attitude  showing  how  dependent  she 
was  for  support. 

"My  bashful  friend,  ladies!"  said  Calvert, 
presenting  Loyd.    And  with  this  they  landed. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Book  the  Fibst:  Childhood. 

chaptbe  xvin.  lily  is  sent  foe  to  the 
dbawin6-e00m« 

Yeaes  sped  on,  and  the  baby  became  a  child, 
the  child  a  school-girl.  Years  sped  on— K)utside 
in  wars  tumults  and  revolts,  m  famines  and 
shipwrecks,  in  debates  and  daucing-narties,  in 
pestilence  and  in  new  operas;  insiae,  in  the 
same  dull  round  of  little  tasks,  little  duties, 
little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  little  pains.  Rho- 
dodendron House  did  not  trouble  itself  about 
Corporation  Reform,  or  the  new  Poor  LawBoard. 
Unmoved  it  beheld  Strasburg  expeditions, 
Fieschi  conspiracies,  trials  of  i)orchester  la- 
bourers. Fashions  came  in  and  came  out,  but 
there  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  cut  of 
pinafores  at  Stockwell.  Com -law  questions 
convulsed  the  country,  and  Miss  Bunnycastle 
grumbled  at  the  baker's  bill,  but  the  five-and- 
thirty  boarders  had  four  thin  parallelo^ams 
apiece^  of  bread  thinly  veneerea  with  Dorset 
butter,  for  breakfast,  and  four  for  tea,  whether 
wheat  was  up  or  down  in  the  market.  Cur- 
rency controversies  agitated  parliaments,  engen- 
dered monstrous  blue-oooks,  and  made  financiers' 
lives  a  burden  to  them ;  but  every  Saturday,  at 
noon.  Miss  Adelaide  Bunnycastle  appeared  in 
the  schoolroom  with  a  tray  set  out  with  the 
boarders*  weekly  pocket-money,  piled  in  sym- 
metrical little  heaps,  mainly  composed  of  coppers. 
The  hebdomadal  average  was  fourpence.  A 
young  lady  who  had  sixpence  a  week  was  held 
to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  plu- 
tocracy; a  shilling  a  week,  and  she  was  set 
down  wealthy.  As  for  the  parlour-boarders, 
who  brought  golden  sovereigns  to  school  with 
them  after  the  holidays,  and  were  continually 
having  five  shillings  (with  a  cake)  sent  to  them 
per  carrier,  they  were  considered  as  daughters 
of  the  house  of  Rothschild.  Miss  Dallwallah 
had  once  actually  exhibited  a  five-pound  note, 
payable  on  demand  by  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of 'England.  It  was  bran 
new,  crisp,  and  gleaming.  She  showed  it  to  her 
chosen  companions  as  a  mark  of  high  favour 
towards  them.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  framed  and  glazed.  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle, alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  young  lady  not 
yet  sixteen  having  so  much  money,  remonstrated 


with  Mr.  Coopinghurst,  the  commercial  gentle- 
man in  Austin  rriars  who  was  the  agent  in 
England  of  Miss  Dallwallah's  papa,  and  at  whose 
country-house  at  Balliam  the  Sultana  Schehera- 
zade passed  her  Midsummer  and  Christmas 
holidays.  Mr.  Coopinghurst  curtly  replied, 
that  if  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  pupil,  he  was  ready  to  remove  the 
young  lady  at  the  next  vacation,  and  that,  in- 
deed, he  had  been  thinking  of  seeking  out  a  su- 
perior school  for  Miss  Dallwallah,  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  the  inheritress  of  great 
wealth.  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  thenceforth  grumbled 
no  more ;  if  the  Segum  had  brought  half  a 
dozen  lacs  of  rupees  back  with  her  in  her  play- 
box  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  half-year,  the 
schoolmistress  would  never  have  proffered  a 
word  of  complaint. 

Lily  had  grown  up  to  be  eicht  years  old.  It 
was  agreed  on  all  bauds,  that  although  her  figure 
was  graceful  and  well  formed,  she  would  never 
be  tall.  Site  had  developed  by  easy  stages,  and 
had  not  "  shot  up "  in  the  bean-stalk  fashion. 
The  Bunnycastles  granted  that  her  brown  hair 
was  very  soft  and  wavy,  that  her  hands  and  feet 
were  very  small,  that  ner  skin  was  exquisitely 
white,  that  her  eyes  were  very  large  and  blue, 
that  her  mouth  was  delicate  and  well  formed, 
and  garnished  with  teeth  of  irreproachable  re- 
gularity and  whiteness ;  but  they  authoritatively 
declared  that  she  was  not  pretty,  and  would 
never  become  a  beauty.  She  would  be  "pleas- 
ing," nothing  more.  The  truth  must  out,  and 
I  don't  think  the  Bunnycastles  libelled  her; 
Lily's  nose  was  so  decided.ly  retrouss^  as  to  be 
close  upon  the  absolute  snub.  But  it  was  a 
very  charming  little  nose  for  all  that — the  coral 
and  ivory  nostrils  almost  transparent,  the  bridge 
slight  and  short,  but  coquettish,  as  a  bridge  over 
an  artificial  rivulet  in  a  pleasure-garden.  Then 
her  forehead  was  decidedly  a  little  too  low.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  make  acquaintance  with 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  a^s, 
with  foreheads  as  broad  and  lofty  as  pumpkins, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  idiots;  therefore 
I  am  not  disposed  to  abide  bv  the  dictum  of 
Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle,  who  deplored  the 
shallowness  of  Lily's  brow,  and  was  certain  that 
she  would  turn  out  a  fooL  Finally,  the  shape  of 
her  visage  inclined  more  to  the  square  than  to  the 
oval.  Unrelieved  by  expression  or  animation, 
Lilj's  face  would,  from  physiognomists — ^whose 
broad  principles  of  doctrine  one  should  respect, 
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bat  whose  minute  dogmatism  on  details  is  to  be 
contemned — have  received  a  sweeping  verdict  of 
censure.  It  is  eertaift  that  Miss  Furbkw,  the 
draper's  daughter,  who  was  not  very  refined  in 
her  conversation,  onec  told  Lily  that  she  had  a 
face  like  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Tom  Spring,  the 
prizefighter.  But,  ail  that  was  irregular  aSd  all 
that  was  animal  in  the  little  girl's  countenance 
found  compensation,  a  hundredfold,  in  the  merry 
smile  that  lighted  up  her  lineaments  at  thie 
slightest  encouragement;  in  the  wistful,  wish- 
ing, intelligent  beam  that  played  in  her  eyes ; 
in  her  soft  and  pleading  look  when  she  was 
told  a  doleful  tale.  She  had  a  temper  of 
her  own,  a  warm  and  somewhat  pepperv  one, 
but  it  found  no  vent  in  black  looks,  bitten 
lips,  flashing  eyes,  and  clenched  hands.  When 
sbe  was  moved  she  turned  very  red,  and 
spoke  very  quickly,  and  then  all  the  pent-up 
feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  passionate 
tears.  It  was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  her 
then,  for  she  would  shake  you  off  with  that  de- 
lightful diildibh  backward  movement  of  the  hand 
wluch  can  only  be  thoroughly  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  a  non-spectator  bv  registering  the  ac- 
companying interjection :  the  French  "  Na,"  the 
English  "1  shan't."  But  when  Lily  had  said 
"  I  shan't,"  and  "  Be  quiet"  (in  crescendo),  and 
"  It's  a  shame,"  a  few  times,  she  calaied  down, 
and  the  sun  of  her  smiles  came  out  in  splendour. 
Her  tempers  were  as  easy  to  quell  as  toev  were 
difficult  to  rouse.  She  would  Dear  a  prodigious 
amount  of  teasing.  Injuries,  cross  words,  she 
would  endure  with  a  surprising  meekness  and 
equanimity ;  or  she  would  strive  to  disarm  her 
persecutor  by  caresses  and  endearing  speech. 
But  contempt  irritated  her.  She  was,  when 
scorned,  as  pugnadous  as  a  robiu-redbreast. 
You  might  kugh  at  her,  but  it  were  better  not 
to  sneer  at  her.  Perhaps  this  passionate  re- 
sentment of  cotttumely  arose  from  Lily  being 
somewhat  vain. 

She  was  bow  eight  years  old,  and  neither  a 
dunce  no^  an  intellectual  prodigy.  Her  masters 
and  mistresses  had  very  few  complaints  to  bring 
against  her.  Since  tltat  first  memorable  morn- 
ing when  she  sat  down  on  the  drugeet  and  said 
"  I  won't,"  she  had  always  rendered  an  implicit 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  and 
her  assistants.  In  the  way  of  "doing  as  she 
was  told,"  she  was  a  pattern  to  the  other  young 
ladies.  Now  and  then  in  the  schoolroom  she  was 
reprimanded  for  talking  at  unseasonable  times, 
for  her  tongue  was  as  alert  and  vivacious  as  the 
"clever  pony"  in  a  butcher's  cart,  and  required  to 
be  reined  in  occasionally.  Kow  and  then.  Miss 
Barbara  had  had  to  scold  her  for  carelessness, 
for  treading  her  shoes  down  at  heel,  for  inking 
her  pinafore,  or  losing  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
Once  or  twice,  one  of  the  governesses — but  this 
was  wlien  Lily  was  veir  young  indeed — ^had 
been  compelled  to  interfere  when  she  was  in 
her  tempers,  and  had  recommended  a  short  so- 
journ in  the  comer  as  a  means  of  cooling 
those  tempers  down.  These  were  her  gravest 
scholastic  offences,  unless,  indeed,  I  take  ac- 
count of  one  or  two  desperate  attempts  she 


made  when  she  got  older,  to  sliield  lier  playfel- 
lows from  reproof,  and  to  take  upon  herself  the 
blame  they  had  incftired.  I  beheve  all*  eandid 
and  unprejudiced  instructresses  of  feminine 
^uth  wno  read  this,  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
two  master  vices  with  which  they  have  to  cope 
are  the  proneness  of  their  young  charges  to 
pertness  and  sauciness  in  reply,  and  their  pain- 
ful addictedness  to  that  form  of  deception  which 
is  known  as  "slyness."  But  Lily  was  never 
pert,  and  she  could  not  be  slv.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  attempts  at  shielding  offenders 
mentioned  above,  which  were  usually  so  trans- 
parent as  to  be  at  once  detected,  she  would  not 
venture  even  upon  a  white  lie. 

Be  it  also,  to  the  honour  of  the  little  woman, 
recorded,  that  she  never  grumbled.  Now,  in 
order  to  be  a  grumbler  at  school  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  you  must  be  ill  treated.  Discon- 
tent is  as  often  the  result  of  satiety  as  of 
privation.  A  lapdog  oftener  growls  over  his 
chicken  and  cream,  than  a  mongrel  does  over 
his  bare  bone.  At  plentiful  harvests  fanners 
(who  murmur  at  everythmg,  and  would  have 
"  wanted  rain"  in  the  garden  of  Eden)  murmur 
most.  I  dare  say  tiiat  a  workhouse  diild  fed  on 
gruel  and  "  seconds"  bread  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  is,  in  the  long  run,  less  given  to 
repine  at  her  lot  than  a  young  lady  at  boarding- 
school,  with  three  abundant  meals  a  day,  and 
the  certainty  of  enjoying  meals  as  many,  and  as 
abundant,  on  the  morrow.  The  Bunnycastles 
were  economical,  and  made  as  much  out  of  the 
housekeeping  as  they,  with  decency,  con- 
veaientlv  could;  but  they  neither  starved  the 
five  -  ana  -  thirty,  nor  fed  them  on  coarse  and 
unwholesome  food,  pregnant  with  boils  and 
blains  and  skin  diseases.  The  butcher's  cart 
called  regularly,  and  the  joints  he  brouo;ht  were, 
if  not  prime,  nourishing.  But  Lily  lived, 
nevertheless,  in  an  atmosphere  of  grumbling. 
The  great  girls  had  no  clearer  pastime  thSu 
to  gird  at  thek  instructresses,  and  accuse  ih»m. 
of  the  most  deliberate  meanness  in  the  article 
of  dietary.  The  Miss  Bunnycastles  could  never 
assume  a  new  silk  dress  without  its  being  darkly 
hinted  in  the  schoolroom  that  it  was  "  got  out 
of  us  girk."  The  first  plateful  of  meat  at  dinner- 
time was  denounced  as  shamefully  deficient  as 
to  quantity  and  quality;  the  second  "help" 
was  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  shameful  and  cruel 
imposture.  The  Wednesday  mess  of  fish  and 
boiled  rice  was  cited  as  a  standing  attempt  to 
rob  the  boarders  of  their  due,  and  their  parents 
of  the  money  they  paid.  "  Unlimited  oiet,  in- 
deed !"  would  cry  Miss  Eurblow,  tossing  up  her 
head.  "  Is  that  nasty  suet^ndding  they  ^ve 
us  twice  a  week,  umimited  diet  ?  Satirical 
poems  were  made  against  the  meat-pie,  which 
made  its  appearance  every  Monday  morning. 
Occasionally  the  round  of  beef  and  mutton  was 
relieved  by  a  piece  of  veal,  and  then  the 
malcontents  declared  that  Clodshop  (Ciodshop 
was  the  butcher)  had  lost  a  calf  by  disease,  and 
had  sold  it  to  the  Bunnycastles,  cheap.  There 
was  no  end  to  their  grumbling.  Lily  listened 
to  it  all,  marvelling  greatly,  but  forbearing  to 
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join  in  the  choros  of  complaints.  She  ate  her 
meals  thankfully,  and  did  not  find  her  food  either 
acantj  or  repulsive.  Perhaps  she  was  too  young 
to  be  a  judge  of  cookery.  Perhaps,  never 
having  haa  a  nome,  she  ^yas  not  in  a  position  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons.  And  yet  I  scarcely 
think  that  the  young  ladies  who  were  among 
the  most  inyeterate  grumblers  had  been,  as  a 
rule,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  many  of  them 
had  been  at  other  schools  where  they  were  worse 
treated,  and  worse  fed.  But  it  was  the  fashion 
to  abuse  the  dietary ;  and  those  who  spoke  well 
of  it  were  voted  mean-spirited  creatures.  The 
insatiable  appetite  of  female  youth — for  between 
ten  and  fourteen  there  are  few  things,  out  of 
the  line  of  a  cormorant,  to  equal  a  girPs  voracity 
-^ay  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  young  ladies  at  school 
the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  are  given  to 
quarrelling  with  their  bread-and-butter. 

If  Lily  had  been  anything  of  a  tale-teller 
there  would  have  been  sad  work  between  the 
authorities  and  the  pupils,  owing  to  these 
chronic  criticisms  on  the  cuisine.  The  child 
had  full  license  to  come  and  go  between  the 
schoolroom  and  the  parlour;  and  might  have 
been  found  a  very  convenient  spy  in  the  two 
naturally  hostile  camps.  A  Jesuit's  mouth 
would  have  watered  to  mstruct  her  in  the  arts 
of  secret  diplomacy ;  but  she  knew  notiiing  of 
leasing-making ;  and  somehow  her  open  face 
and  artless  ways  made  those  who  might  have 
trained  her  to  be  a  hypocrite  at  school,  ashamed 
of  their  design,  and  abortive  in  their  intent. 

She  bad  now  been  three  years  and  a  half  at 
Bhododendron  House,  and  the  sum  agreed 
upon  for  her  maintenance  and  education  had  been 
regularly  paid  in  yearly  sums,  always  in  advance, 
by  orders  on  a  banker  in  Gomhill.  The  drafts 
came  accompanied  by  short  notes  written  in 
a  foreign  hand,  but  in  very  good  English :  in 
which  a  person  signing  himself  J.  B.  Constant 
said  that  he  had  the  honour  to  enclose  the 
amount  of  Miss  Floris's  account,  and  that  he 
would  not  trouble  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  to  make 
any  communication  to  him,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  her  papa  as  to  the  young  lady's  health 
and  progress,  smce,  from  means  at  his  command, 
he  was  well  informed  upon  those  matters  him- 
self. To  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bunnycastles  at 
receiving  so  liberal  a  stipend  for  the  board  and 
education  of  such  a  very  little  girl,  was  added  a 
vague  apprehension  of  losing  her  if  they  did 
not  treat  her  with  every  kindness,  and  a  dim 
consciousness  that  their  proceedings  were  being 
watched  over  by  some  occult  external  influence. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
Lily  was  fast  verging  upon  her  ninth  year,  that 
she  was  one  morning  dressed  in  her  best  and 
told  that  she  was  to  be  taken  at  once  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  a  strange  lady  waited  to 
see  her. 

CHAPTEB  nZ.  ULY's  YISITOBS. 

Miss  Flobis  sent  for  to  the  drawing-room ! 
A  strange  lady  for  Lily!  The  whole  school 
wondered  at  the  news.   There  was  a  commotion . 


The  very  maid-servants  were  amazed.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  occurred  during  the  litle  girl's 
three  years  and  a  half's  residence  at  Rhododen- 
dron House.  She  had  been  set  down,  by  general 
acceptation :  not  as  a  friendless  child — for  that 
implied  pauperism,  and  the  regular  discharge 
of  Lily's  scnool-bills  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  having  friends  somewhere — but  as  one 
whose  connexions,  whoever  they  were,  resided 
far  away,  and  were  deterred,  by  major  reasons, 
from  comin»  to  visit  her. 

Miss  Dallwalkh  was,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
same  position :  the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  detaining  her  papa  in  his  distant 
bungalow,  and  her  mamma  being  dead ;  but  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  call  Sliss  Dallwallah 
friendless.  The  Begum  went  home,  regularly 
for  the  holidays,  to  the  commercial  gentleman 
at  Balham;  whereas  Lily  had  never  passed, 
save  under  scholastic  escort,  the  outer  gates 
of  Rhododendron  House.  Those  weary  weeks 
passed  in  the  deserted  schoolroom  and  the 
scarcely  less  deserted  house  —  for  the  Miss 
Bunnycastles  were  accustomed  in  holiday-time 
to  repair  to  the  pleasant  shores  of  Kamsgate 
and  Margate,  in  quest  of  health  and  husbands ; 
and  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  was  not,  at  the  best  of 
times,  very  amusing  company  for  a  little  girl  not 
yet  ei^ht  years  of  age — ^were  full  of  sorrowful 
memories  for  Lily.  Inc^uisitive  as  she  was,  and 
fond  of  the  contemplation  of  external  objects 
that  she  might  build  mental  speculations  upon 
them,  one  is  apt  to  grow  tired  at  last,  of  peering 
into  inkstands  in  whose  caked  depths  florid 
growths  of  white  fungi  have  accumulated.  The 
dusty  debris  of  last  haifs  slate  pencils  will  at  last 
lose  their  charm,  and  novelty  cease  to  emerge 
from  the  names  of  bygone  pupils  cut  on  desks 
and  forms.  Lily  remetnoered,  with  a  shuddering 
dread,  the  lonely  dinners  and  teas  that  used 
to  be  served  to  her  in  the  schoolroom;  the 
sepulchral  ticking  of  clocks  all  over  the  pre- 
mises ;  the  boldness  of  a  certain  black  rat  that 
used  to  sally  from  beneath  the  meat-screen  book- 
case, and  watch  her  as  she  fed,  and  wink  at  her 
with  fierce  red  eyes,  as  though  he  said,  "  Drop 
me  plenty  of  crumbs,  or,  by  my  grandmother's 
whiskers,  I  will  scale  the  stool  on  which  your 
tiny  body  is  perched,  and  eat  you  up  !"  Lily 
was  always  glad  when  the  holidays  were  over. 
And  when  Mrs.  Bunnycastle's  young  friends 
came  back,  grumbling,  as  usual,  at  having  to 
recommence  their  studies,  and  leave  their  beds 
when  the  "getting-up"  bell  rang,  she  wondered, 
in  her  simple  soul,  whatever  they  could  have  to 
be  discontented  with. 

After  she  had  been  dressed,  and  brushed,  and 
tidied,  and  made  generally  spruce  and  shining 
as  a  new  pin.  Miss  Barbara  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  best  parlour. 

There  was  a  lady  waiting  lor  her.  She  was 
a  very  handsome  lady,  not  in  her  first  youth, 
but  in  her  second,  which,  very  probably,  was 
handsomer  than  the  first  had  been.  She  was 
very  splendidly  dressed:  so  splendidly,  that 
Lily,  suddenly  collecting  all  that  she  had  heard 
about  the  Arabian  Nights,  instantly  put  her 
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down  as  the  absolute  and  visible  impersonation 
of  that  Saltana  Scheherazade,  of  whom  Miss 
Dallwallah  was  the  imaginary  type.  She  had 
a  great  deal  of  silk  about  her  that  rustled,  and 
of  lace  that  fluttered,  and  of  flowers  that  waved, 
and  a  great  many  ornaments  of  jewels  and  ^old 
that  jingled,  and  made  a  shine.  It  occurred  to 
Lily  that  had  she  purchased  the,  picture  of  that 
lady  from  the  gallerv  of  Mr.  Marks,  or  Mr.  Park, 
for  a  penny  plain,  she  would  cost  at  least  twelve 
and  sixpence  to  emblazon  and  finish  off  com- 
pletely in  tinsel. 

The  visitor  did  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
either,  a  very  patient,  or  a  very  good-tempered 
lady.  She  haa  been  kept  for  some  time  waiting, 
and  it  had  made  her  cross.  She  was  drumming 
on  the  ground  with  her  feet,  and  rapping  Mrs. 
Bunnycastle's  great  circular  walnut-wood  draw- 
ing-room table  with  her  parasol :  a  potent  ladv, 
indeed,  so  to  presume  to  rap  that  revered  article 
of  furniture  !  Moreover,  when  Miss  Barbara, 
with  Lily  meekly  trotting  after  her,  entered  the 
apartment,  she  turned  to  the  former  with  a  very 
quick  and  fierce  movement,  and  said : 

"  Had  you  not  better  keep  me  all  day  P  Is 
this  little  brat  a  princess  that  I  am  to  dance 
attendance  for  hours  before  she  grants  me  an 
audience  P" 

Lily  opened  her  eyes  at  being  spoken  of  as  a 
brat.  No  such  ill-natured  term  had  ever  yet 
been  applied  to  her.  This  was  evidently  a  very 
cross  lady :  as  cross  as  the  tall  Eofflish  teacher, 
who  was  sent  away  for  pulling  the  girls'  ears 
when  they  were  remiss  in  their  geography — ^the 
Miss  Bunnycastles  observing,  at  the  time,  and 
with  perfect  propriety  and  candour,  that  if 
anything  of  that  kind  was  to  be  done,  they 
could  do  it  themselves.  Lily  noticed,  too,  apart 
from  the  angry  vehemence  of  the  lady's  manner, 
that  her  voice  did  not  resemble  that  of  the 
Bunnycastles,  or  of  any  English  girl  in  the 
school.  She  spoke  more  like  Mademoiselle, 
for  shortness  called  "Mamselle,''  Erench  go- 
verness at  Rhododendron  House,  who  was 
accustomed  to  rail  agdnst  the  Bunnycastles  as 
'*  tyrannical  Megsras,"  to  have  the  toothache, 
and  to  weep  about  her  ancestors. 

Miss  Barbara  drew  herself  up  somewhat,  at 
beinff  thus  abruptly  addressed.  Alone,  it  would 
not  nave  so  much  mattered ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  scholar,  to  be  snubbed  was  intolerable. 
Did  not  Doctor  Busby,  when  he  went  over 
Westminster  School  with  King  Charles  the 
Second,  apologise  to  his  majesty  for  keeping 
his  hat  on,  upon  the  ground  tliat  if  his  Doys 
were  led  for  an  instant  to  imagine  that  there 
was  in  the  whole  world  a  greater  personage  than 
he,  his  authority  would  be  lost  tor  ever?  So, 
Miss  Barbara  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  sharp- 
edged  rulers,  or  whatever  the  law  of  kindness 
was  capable  of  resorting  to  in  moments  of  re- 
sentment, at  the  aggressor. 

"My  mamma,  madam,"  she  explained,  with 
the  polite  severity  of  offended  dignity,  "is  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  sickness,  else  she  would  have 
received  you.  My  sisters  are  detained  in  the 
schoolroom  by  their  scholastic  duties.    TTith 


my  own  hands  I  have  prepared  Miss  Floris  for 
the  visit  which,  during  tnree  years  and  a  half, 
her  friends  have  never  condescended  to  pay  her 
instructresses." 

"  She  ought  not  to  want  any  preparation,'* 
returned  the  lady,  with  undiminished  violence. 
"  Do  you  keep  her  in  a  pigsty  that  she  is  not 
fit  to  oe  seen  when  her" — she  stopped  herself 
for  an  instant — "when  her  frien(&  call  upon 
her  ?    Come  here,  child." 

Lily  answered  the  summons  not  very  willingly. 
The  handsome  angry  lady  terrified  her.  She 
was  accustomed,  however,  to  do  as  she  was  bid, 
and  obeyed  the  command :  approaching  the  lady, 
however,  sideways,  and  witn  one  small  fore- 
finger in  her  mouth. 

"  Don't  look  like  a  fool,"  cried  the  handsome 
lady. 

Lily  did  not  know  what  else  to  look  like; 
or,  to  an  uninterested  spectator,  she  might 
have  looked  very  much  like  a  little  girl  in 
active  preparation  for  a  good  cry.  Her  per- 
turbation was  increased  when  the  strange  visitor, 
pulling  the  child  towards  her,  and  witn  no  very 
gentle  hand  offered  very  unmistakable  evidence 
that  she  was  about  to  undress  her.  She  stayed 
her  hand,  however,  at  the  sight  of  Lily's  little 
gleamingwhite  shoulders,  whidi^a  most  curious 
and  inconsequential  lady,  this — she  proceeded, 
incontinent,  to  cover  with  verv  fierce  hot  kisses. 
And  then,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  oddity  of  her  demeanour,  she  pushed  the 
child  away  again. 

"There,"  she  said,  "I  see  you're  clean 
enough.  Do  you  give  her  a  bath  every  morn- 
ing P"  she  resumed,  addressing  Miss  Bar- 
bara. 

"Miss  Floris,"  retorted  that  young  lady, 
combining  a  diplomatic  evasion  with  much 
moral  suavity,  "  has  constantly  received  unre- 
mitting attention,  both  as  regards  her  physical 
and  mental  requirements." 

"  How  fine  you  schoolmistresses  talk !"  the 
lady  went  on,  not,  apparently,  in  the  slightest 
degree  touched  by  the  governess's  eloquence, 
"it  is  all  in  the  advertisement,  I  suppose — 
I'annonce.    What  is  your  name,  child  F" 

The  Uttle  girl  opened  h^  eyes;  and  Miss 
Barbara  opened  hers  too.  Had  not  the  strauge 
lady  asked  for  Miss  Floris  ? 

"  Lily,"  the  child  answered. 

"Lily  what?" 

"  Lily  Floris,  ma'am." 

"Beast  of  a  name.  We  must  change  it. 
How  old  are  you  P" 

Lily  boked  appealingly  at  Miss  Barbara. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  Miss  Bunny- 
castle  remarked,  with  lofty  condescension,  "  that 
Miss  Floris  is  rapidly  approaching  her  eighth 
birthday." 

"Are  you  happy  hereP"  resumed  the  lady, 
not  deignu^  to  acknowledge  Miss  Bunnycastle's 
volunteered  statement. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  the  child  replied,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  lady 
frowned  at  this  somewhat;  but  Miss  Bunny- 
castle  rendered  thanks  to  Lily,  in  her  secret 
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soul.  "  It  was  always  an  enga^g  little  thing," 
she  admitted  mentally. 

"  Do  they  beat  you?"  the  lady  continued. 

"No,  ma'am,"  the  child  returned,  opening 
her  eyes  wider  than  ever. 

"Tant  pis,"  said  the  lady.  "When  I  was 
young  they  used  to  beat  me  like  a  sack.  It  is 
true,'^  she  added,  turning  to  Miss  Barbara. 

Miss  Bunnycastle  miSe  a  genteel  inclination 
of  the  head,  which  might  mean  anything ;  but  I 
believe  that  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind  the 
thought  just  then  was  uppermost,  that  if  that 
handsome  lady  had  been  one  of  her  young  lady- 
boaiders,  ana  of  a  convenient  age,  she  would 
have  given  her  some  viva  voce  exemplilications 
of  the  law  of  kindness,  which  should  have  been 
of  a  nature  to  astonish  her.  , 

"  I  suppose  it's  good  for  children,  the  stick, 
and  all  that,"  the  lady  added,  musing.  "  It  did 
me  a  torrent  of  good,  to  be  sure.  It  made  me 
love  everybody  so.  There,"  she  cried,  giving 
her  body  a  sudden  wrench,  as  though  she 
wished  to  rid  herself  of  an  unpleasant  theme  of 
thought,  "  I  dare  say  you're  too  frightened  to 
tell  the  truth  while  your  schoolmistress  is  near. 
Please  to  have  her  dressed,  and  I  will  take  her 
out  for  a  walk." 

The  last  part  of  her  speech  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Barbara,  and  the  governess  thought  it 
high  time  to  make  a  stand  upon  it. 

"Madam,"  she  said,  with  freezing  polite- 
ness, "Miss  Floris  was  placed  here,  three 
years  and  a  half  since,  by  two  gentlemen  who, 
m  confiding  her— then  almost  an  infant — 
to  our  charge,  strictly  stipulated  that  she  was 
never  to  leave  it,  save  unaer  direct  instructions 
from " 

"Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,"  the 
lady  interposed,  and,  for  a  wonder,  very  coolly. 
"  I  know  all  about  that.  M.  Constant  is  the 
agent  for  Miss  Eloris's  guardian,  and  M.  Con- 
stant pays  her  school-bills  every  year." 

"Precisely  so,"  Miss  Barbara  returned. 
"Therefore,  without  instructions  from  M.  Con- 
stant  " 

"  You  wouldn't  let  her  go :  at  least  you'd  say 
you  wouldn't,  sdthougfa,  if  I  chose,  I'd  have 
the  child  out  of  this  house,  if  fifty  dragoons  with 
drawn  swords  stood  at  the  door  to  oppose  it. 
But  what  nonsense  ail  this  is.  Do  jrou  know 
the  handwriting  of  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  madam." 

"Then  read  that:  get  the  child's  hat  and 
pelisse  on,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it." 

She  opened  a  pretty  reticule,  all  velvet  and 
golden  beads,  and  flung  rather  than  handed  to 
Miss  Bunnycastle  a  note  written  in  M.  Con- 
stant's remarkably  small  and  neat  handwriting, 
in  which,  with  many  compliments  to  the  amiable 
Madame  and  Mesdemoiselles  Bunnycastle,  he 
requested  them,  in  all  respects,  to  obey  such 
directions  as  should  be  eiven  to  them  in  respect 
to  Miss  Lily  Floris,  by  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Praunes,  that  young  lady's  nearest  female 
relative. 

"The  letter,  I  see,  is  dated  Paris,"  Miss 


Bunnycastle  replied,  after  reading  and  re-read- 
ing the  note,  but  still  with  a  certain  amount  of 
hesitation. 

"Whence  else?"  returned  the  lady,  with 
impetuosity.  "He  being  in  Paris.  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant  is  ill.  He  is  in  bed.  He 
has  an  aneurism." 

"  And  you,  madam  P" 

"  You  are  very  inquisitive.  I  am  Miss  Floris's 
nearest  female  relative.  I  am  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse de  Prannes.  There  is  my  card,  which  I 
gave  to  your  dirty  slut  of  a  servant.  "Would 
you  like  to  know  anything  else  ?  Where  I  was 
bom  ?  When  I  was  baptised  P  At  what  age  I 
made  my  first  communion  ?" 

The  last  straw  broke  the  camel's  back.  The 
Bunnycastle  had  borne,  though  with  much  in- 
ward raging,  with  all  the  discourtesy  of  the 
strange  lady,  but  that  allusion  to  her  neat- 
handed  Phiflis  as  a  "dirty  slut"  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  cast  M.  J.  B.  Constant's  letter 
from  her,  and,  with  a  heightening  colour,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  won't  let  the  dear  little  child  go.  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  or  what  you  mean.  Your 
manners  are  most  insulting,  and  unless  the  gen- 
tlemen come  themselves  to  fetch  Miss  Floris,  or 
M.  Constant  sends  a  messenger  who  knows  how 
to  behave  herself,  the  darling  shan't  go.  Do 
you  want  to  go,  Lily?" 

The  subject  of  this  controversy,  simply  rea- 
soning that  the  strange  lady  frightened  her,  and 
that  she  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Bunnycastle, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  decidedly  preferable 
to  be  called  a  darling  than  a  brat,  replied,  her 
little  heart  palpitating  violently,  that  she  was 
very  happy  where  she  was,  and  that  she  didn't 
want  to  go  away  with  anybody. 

"  I  thought  so !"  Miss  Barbara  exclaimed,  tri- 
umphantly catching  the  child  to  her.  "  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  tutored  and  domineered  over 
in  one's  own  house.  You  have  your  answer, 
madam,  and  I  must  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing." And  she  made  as  though  she  would  have 
rung  the  bell  to  have  the  importunate  visitor 
ushered  out. 

But  Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle  reckoned 
without  her  host.  The  strange  lady  rose  in  a 
rage. 

"  You  devil !"  she  cried.  Such  language  in  a 
genteel  establishment  for  young  ladies !  "  I  will 
have  the  child.  Do  your  worst.  I  say  she 
shall  go  with  me.  You  madwoman,  go  and  ask 
your  mother  and  sisters,  and  they  will  make  you 
listen  to  reason.  Call  in  the  police,  if  you  like, 
and  see  what  a  charming  figure  your  school  will 
make  in  the  journals.  Go,  idiot,  and  take  ad- 
vice." 

She  set  her  teeth  together,  and  glared  at  Miss 
Barbara  as  though  she  would  devour  her.  The 
schoolmistress  was  fairly  appalled.  Was  the 
lady  mad?  Something  must  be  done,  and  on 
reflection  she  concluded  that  the  best  tiling  she 
could  do  was  to  consult  Celia  and  Adelaide. 
The  front  gate  was  fast  locked,  and  the  lady 
would  hardly  be  so  desperate,  she  thought,  as 
to  scale  the  iron  railings.    But  how  to  leave  her 
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lixL  the  drawing-ioom,  and  Jiow  to  get  her  avaj 
from  Lily? 

The  stranger  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts. 
**Eing  the  bell,  if  you  like,"  she  said,  "and  tell 
the  other  women  to  come  here.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  twenty  of  them.  But  Til  tell  you  what  ! 
Before  I  leave  this  room  without  the  child,  TU 
smash  every  window,  and  set  fire  to  the  house." 
And  the  lady  decidedly  looked  as  though  she 
meant  wliat  she  said. 

It  was  a  Strang  dilemma :  an  uprooting  of 
all  the  conventionalities,  an  unheard-of  revolution 
in  the  ordinarily  placid  world  of  Rhododendron 
House.  A  servant  was  rung  for,  and  the  Miss 
Bunny  castles  summoned.  Tnen,  a  special  em- 
bassy was  despatched  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle 
up-stairs ;  but  the  old  lady,  who  was  now  growing 
very  feeble,  and  was  not  quite  valid,  mentally, 
oould  suggest  nothing,  and  confined  heiself  to 
a  ^neral  remark  that  "  she  never  heard  of  such 
goings  on."  As  a  last  resource,  Mr.  Drax  was 
sent  for.  That  discreet  practitioner  ha]3pened 
fortunately  to  be  at  home,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
the  school  did  his  best  to  throw  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  *  He  advised  concession.  M. 
J.  B.  Constant's  handwriting  was  undeniably 
genuine.  M.  J.  B.  Constat's  wishes  must 
be  attended  to.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing 
owing.  lily^s  bill  was  always  paid  in  advance, 
and  tliere  were  at  least  six  months  to  run,  to 
the  next  term  of  payment.  The  lady  was  evi- 
dently a  lady.  (To  be  sure,  Mr.  Drax  had  not 
seen  ner  in  a  rage.)  Clearly,  the  only  course 
to  adopt  was  to  accede  to  her  very  rational  de- 
mand. 

It  happened,  at  this  conjuncture,  that  the 
strange  ladv's  bearing  underwent  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  better.  She  condescended  to  smile 
on  Mr.  Drax.  She  told  him  that  he  had  acted 
with  great  discretion :  which  expression  tallied 
so  exactly  with  the  quality  on  which  he  so  much 
prided  himself,  that  Mr.  Drax  was  in  ecstasies, 
and  even  Celia  and  Adelaide  thought  that  their 
sister  had  been  a  little  too  hasty.  To  be  sure, 
they,  too,  had  not  seen  the  handsome  lady  in  a 
rage.  She,  on  her  part,  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  she  was  Lily's  aunt,  that  her 
only  object  in  temporarily  removing  her  was  to 
take  her  out  for  a  holiday  and  purchase  her 
some  new  clothes ;  and  she  faithfully  promised 
to  return  with  the  child,  on  that  self-same 
'  evening.  Finally,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged. 
As  a  matter  of  form,  a  fre^  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  to  obtain  her 
consent,  as  chief  of  the  establishment,  to  Miss 
Floris's  temporary  departure;  but  that  good 
lady  merely  told  her  daughters  that  they  might 
do  as  they  liked,  and  expressed  a  desire  not  to 
be  "worrited."  Poor,  placid  Mrs.  Bunny- 
castle :  we  shall  see  thee  no  more. 

Lily,  who  had  stood  and  wondered  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  strange  argument,  was  at 
length  conducted  to  a  beoroom  and  arrayed  in 
her  walking  clothes.  Miss  Barbara  it  was  who 
buttoned  on  her  pelisse,  and  tied  her  hat 
beneath  her  dimpled  chin;  but  Miss  Barbara, 
although    she  had  been  forced  to  yield    to 


superior  numbers  was  by  no  means  satisfied  in 
mind,  at  the  upshot  of  the  dispute. 

"You'll  be  sure  to  come  back  early  this 
evening,"  she  said,  as  kneeling  on  the  floor  to 
adjust  a  bow,  she  gazed  earnestly  in  the  child's 
face. 

"Yes,  Miss  Babby"  (this  was  the  petit  nom 
which,  of  all  the  five-and-thirty  boarders,  Lily, 
the  chartered  pet  of  the  establishment,  was  pri- 
vileged to  address  Miss  Barbara  by). 

"les.  Miss  Babby,"  Lily  whimpered,  "and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  go  away  at  all." 

"There,  you  mustn't  cry,"  Miss  Barbara,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  shedding  tears  herself,  hastily 
interposed ;  "it's  naughty,  and  not  like  agreat  girl, 
you  know.  Mind  you're  back  by  evening  prayers. 
If  you  don't,  you'll  be  punished."  Tnb  was 
said  with  a  touch  of  Miss  Barbara  Bunnycastle's 
ordinary  and  scholastic  sententiousness,  but  her 
heart  was  not  in  her  words,  and,  casting  her 
aims  around  the  little  girl's  neck,  and  without 
any  valid  reason  in  the  world  that  I  know  of, 
she  wept  over  her  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

The  same  quite  irrational  impulse  led  Miss 
Barbara,  after  Lily  had  been  carried  off  in  a 
kind  of  sweeping  and  defiant  triumph  by  the 
strange  lady  who  had  so  remarkable  a  temper, 
to  shed  many  more  tears.  It  was  foolish,  she 
admitted,  but  she  couldn't  help  it.  The  child 
would  be  back  soon.  There  was  no  harm 
in  her  going  out.  Her  sisters  were  quite 
satisfied.  Mr.  Drax  had  pledged  his  discre- 
tion to  the  authenticity  of  J.  B.  Constant's 
autograph.  But  Miss  Barbara  mistrusted,  and 
Miss  Barbara  wept,  she  knew  not  why.  Some- 
how, this  little  brown-haired  blue-eyed  maiden 
had  twisted  herself  round  her  heart,  and  she 
felt  as  though  the  charming  little  parasite  had 
been  rudely  torn  away.  She  dried  her  eyes, 
and  pat  on,  as  well  as  she  could  manage  it,  the 
scholastic  countenance,  and  then  she  went  down 
into  the  schoolroom  and  took  a  geography  class. 
Her  temper  was  tried  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  was  the  usual  average  of  stupid  young 
ladies,  careless  young  ladies,  young  ladies  who 
were  pert,  and  young  ladies  who  were  aggravat- 
ing. She  ground,  for  the  five  thousandth  time, 
the  dreary  old  barrel-organ  to  its  accustomed 
ronnd  of  tunes,  but  her  spirit  was  far  away. 
Her  heart  yearned  for  Lily.  She  distributed 
good  marks  and  bad  marks  unconscipusly,  and 
she  was  inexpressibly  grateful  for  tea-time :  not 
alone  because  her  wearisome  task  was  over,  but 
because  the  time  had  grown  nearer  when  she 
thought  the  child  would  return. 

That  a  schoolmistress  is  a  "  cross  old  thing,*' 
and  nothing  more,  whole  generations  of  young 
ladies  have  unanimously  agreed.  In  regions  fw 
remote  from  the  schoolroom  and  its  petty  ver- 
dicts, polite  society  finds  little  difiiculty  in  set- 
ting down  the  governess  as  a  prim,  precise,  fis- 
tidions  personage,  full  of  angular  ways  and 
ludicrous  rigidity.  She  is  somebody  to  be  cari- 
catured, or  snubbed,  or  superciliously  patronised. 
All !  if  we  only  thought  a  little  more  of  what 
she  had  to  go  through.    Ah !  if  vre  only  reflected 
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a  little  on  how  sick  grows  the  head  that  has  to 
list-en  to  the  strains,  how  nambed  grows  the 
hand  that  has  to  turn,  tarn,  turn,  that  everkst- 
ing  barrel-organ!  Men,  with  a  smug  com- 
placency, repeat,  one  after  the  other,  that  women 
We  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching ;  that  thej 
afe  patient,  willing,  persuasive,  and  the  rest ; 
and  then,  wiih  pitiless  politeness,  condemn  them 
to  grind  the  barrel  organ  for  the  term  of  their 
natond  lives.  That  men  are  not  so  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task  of  tuition  is  shown  by  their 
losing  patience  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  aiessoQ,  and  fallii^  on  the  cubs  they  are 
licking  into  shape  and  thrashing  them  fiercely ; 
but  gentle,  long-suffering  woman  is  contented 
to  go  on  mildly  nagging,  and  wrangling,  and 
moralising  over  the  cubs,  when  they  deckne  to 
dange  te  the  vey  genteelest  of  tunes.  In  the 
female  wards  of  every  lunatic  asylum  you  are 
sure  to  meet  with  one  or  two  demented  school- 
mistresses. I  often  wonder  that  for  the  one  or 
two,  I  don't  meet  a  dozen. 

Tea-time  came  and  went ;  then  play-boor ; 
then  study-hour ;  at  last,  the  times  tor  reading 
prayers  and  going  to  bed.  Miss  Floris  had  not 
come  back.  Her  continued  absence  was  com- 
mon talk  in  the  schoolroom.  Among  the  girls, 
one  party,  the  more  imaginative,  speculated  on 
the  dreadful  things  that  would  be  done  to  a 
pupil  who  stayed  beyond  her  leave;  another, 
ana  more  practical  section,  opined  that  LUy 
would  be  held  harmless,  seeing  what  a  favourite 
she  was  with  the  authorities. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  Miss  Bunnycastles 
sat  down  to  that  supper  which  they  were  too 
sick  at  heart  to  eat.  The  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  ten,  when  the  outer  gate  bell  rang. 

"'Tis  shel  'tis  Miss  Floris!"  cried  Barbara; 
"the  dear  Uttle  thing!'' 

"The  naughty  Uttle  minx,  rather!"  added 
Celia,  with  some  asperity. 
.  "Perhaps  it  isn^t  her  fault,"  pleaded  Ade- 
laide; "she  may  have  been  taken  ill.    But  here 
she  IS  !'^ 

The  door  op^ed,  and  the  maid  appeared,  with 
a  scared  face,  announcing  not  Lily,  out  a  gentle- 
man ;  and,  close  upon  her  heels,  there  followed, 
nearly  breathless  with  haste,  nearly  wild  with 
excitement,  Jean  Baptiste  Constant. 

"The  child!"  he  cried;  "the  child,  dear 
ladies !    Has  she  come  Imck  ?" 

A  trembling  negative  had  to  be  returned  to 
his  question. 

"  Oh !  I  am  ruined,  I  am  ruined !"  the  Swiss 
went  on.  "Where  is  she?  What  have  jovl 
done  with  her?  Oh!  my  little,  little  Lily. 
She  has  been  stolen,  stolen  by  that  monster  of 
a  woman.    Malediction !" 

And  for  a  long  time,  this  was  all  that  could 
be  got  out  of  J.  B.  Constant.  He  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  was  ruined.  Bv  degrees,  he 
calmed  down  a  little,  and  explained  that,  at  five 
o*clock  that  afternoon,  he  had  seen  the  child 
pass,  In  a  hackney-coach,  with  a  person  in  whose 
company  (so  with  much  vehemence  he  decbired) 
she  had  no  right  to  be.  It  was  in  Regent- 
street,    fie  hm  followed  the  coach  as  rapidly 


as  he  could,  and,  by  voice  and  gestures,  had 
endeavoured  to  arrest  its  progress.  But  all 
was  in  vain.  The  phice  was  Regent-street; 
the  time,  the  full  tide  of  afternoon  life.  At 
length,  in  despair,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  caase,  vainlv  endeK^ouring  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  mignt  have  been  mistaken. 
He  had  made  scores  of  inquiries — perouisitions, 
he  called  them — ^in  places  whither  he  thought  it 
at  least  faintlv  probable  that  LUy  might  have 
been  conveyed ;  and,  at  length,  he  had  come  to 
Rhododendron  House. 

The  Bonnvcastles  could  do  little  to  con- 
sole him.  They  made  the  most  of  their  re- 
luctance to  allow  Lily  to  leave ;  but  what  were 
they  to  do  ?  They  had  long  hesitated,  but  had 
at  last  acted  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Drax,  a  trusted 
and  discreet  friend. 

"Curse  Mr.  Drax!"  cried  the  valet,  fiercely. 
"  Drax  is  a  goose,  a  pig,  a  donkey !"  And  I  am 
afraid  the  cuscomfited  Miss  Bunnycastles  felt 
at  that  moment  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  J.  B.  C.  Drax's  renown  for  discretion  was 
gone  for  ever. 

They  showed  J.  B.  Constant  the  not«  pur- 
porting to  be  in  his  handwriting.  He  flung  it 
from  him  with  something  very  like  an  oath,  and 
a  yell  of  rage. 

"  A  forffery,  an  infamous  foigery !"  he  cried, 
distractedly.  "Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  have  for- 
seen  the  possibility  of  such  a  fraud.  That 
woman  would  do  anything  1"  v 

"And  whatever  will  your  master  say?" 
naively  remarked  Miss  Adelaide,  who  had  lieen 
eyeing  the  valet  with  much  curiosity. 

"My  master!"  he  repeated;  "bum  my 
master !  This  little  angel  was  worth  twenty 
thousand  masters  to  me. 

Grief  made  him  garrulous,  but  his  communi- 
cativeness was  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the 
Bunn^rcastles.  As  the  payments  had  all  been 
made  in  advance,  and  the  customary  references 
dispensed  with,  they  felt  the  indelicacy  of  press- 
ing him  with  direct  Questions.  Very  little  that 
was  definite  could  oe  extracted  from  J.  B. 
Constant.  He  would  mention  no  names ;  but, 
when  the  card  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Prannes  was  shown  to  Jiim,  he  tore  it,  con- 
temptuously, in  half,  and  muttered,  "  Bah !  one 
of  her  twenty  aliases." 

The  council  remained  in  session  until  an  hour 
was  attained  quite  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  this  well-conducted  establishment.  But  Lily 
did  not  come  back.  Lideed,  to  Rhododendron 
House  she  was  not  to  return  again.  J.  B. 
Constant,  with  lowering  looks,  but  with  many 
protestations  of  regret  at  having  disturbed  the 
ladies,  took  his  leave,  saying,  that  if  the  child 
did  not  come  back,  they  were  very  welcome  to 
keep  what  remained  of  her  wardrobe  as  some 
slight  compensation  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken.  Ana  then  the  Bunnycastles  were  left  de- 
solate. The  compensation  was  very  slight  in- 
deed.  Barbara  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her 
darling,  and  would  not  be  comforted  ;^  and  her 
two  more  practical  sisters  were  bound  in  bitter- 
ness to  acknowledge  that  the  payments,  having 
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been  made  in  advance,  they  could  not  demand 
even  so  much  as  a  quarter's  notice  for  the 
sudden  removal  of  their  young  lady-boarder. 


OUR  COUSINS'  CONVERSATION. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  prevalent  but  erroneous 
impression  in  England  that  the  Americans  are  a 
talkative  people.  Recent  experience  in  the 
way  of  travel  in  the  States  has  convinced  me 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Amone  the  upper 
million  of  refined  and  well-educatea  ladies  and 
gentlemen  there  are  numbers  of  good  conversa- 
tionalists who  do  not  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushef ;  and  even  those  who  are  not  so  richly 
endowed  with  the  "  gift  of  the  gab "  talk  as 
much  as  all  who  mix  in  good  society  in  Eng- 
land do — some  from  a  sincere  love  of  an  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  a  traffic  in  gossip ;  others 
from  motives  of  courtesy  and  politeness.  An 
American  lady,  for  instance,  however  beautiful, 
does  not  rely  solely  on  the  silent  eloquence  of 
her  personal  charms ;  but  will  chat  to  you  about 
the  war,  politics,  slavery,  the  last  sensation 
novel,  the  last  style  of  head-dress  in  Paris,  her 
baby's  teething,  or  her  husband's  aversion  to 
theatres.  Young  girls  at  home  from  school 
during  the  holidays,  who  would  be  blushing 
"  bread-and-butter  misses"  in  the  old  country, 
will  ask  you  an  infinite  variety  of  questions  with 
the  utmost  sang  froid,  and  none  of  them  of  an 
inquisitive  or  prying  character.  I  was  six 
months  among  Our  Cousins  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  and  was  only  once  asked  whether  I 
was  married  or  single.  I  hope  I  was  not  so  un- 
interesting as  to  fau  in  inspiring  curiosity,  or  so 
egotistical  and  communicative  as  to  have  dis- 

S^nsed  with  all  need  for  cross-examination, 
ut,  unless  I  volunteered  an  account  of  my 
pedigree  and  social  position,  I  don't  think  that 
my  most  intimate  acquaintances  knew  whether 
I  was  descended  from  kings  and  princes,  or 
the  scion  of  a  long  line  of  shoe-blacks ;  and  as  to 
my  profession  or  calling,  they  did  not  care  to 
discover  whether  I  was  a  bagman  or  a  barrister- 
at-law.  The  upper  million  have  become  far 
less  inquisitive,  and  the  lower  millions  less 
talkative,  than  when  I  first  visited  Yankeedom 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  general  run  of  ordinary  folk  with  seedy- 
dark  clothes,  square-toed  boots,  and  strangely- 
shaped  hats,  are  so  silent— so  persistently  and 
pertinaciously  silent— that  a  stranger  naturally 
thinks  that  this  taciturnity  must  arise  from 
melancholy  or  moroseness.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  majority  can  afford  to  be  taciturn 
because  he  is  occupied  with  the  inevitable 
"quid;"  he  can  "chaw"  and  think  simulta- 
neously ;  and  expectoration  is  a  pastime  which 
does  not  hinder  cogitation  the  most  profound. 
A  good  many  are  thinking  of  the  last  bargain 
they  have  made,  or  the  next  they  are  likely  to 
make.  They  are  meditating  on  tne  "  Almighty 
dollar,"  just  as  we  go  through  elaborate  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination  here  about  the  omnipo- 
tent sovereign  and  the  not  useless  shilling ;  but 


they  don't  talk  about  it  so  much,  if  they  think 
more.  They  are  such  keen  folk,  and  have  to 
deal  with  fellow-citizens  so  keen,  that  a  trader 
must  not  waste  his  acuteness  in  conversation, 
but  reserve  it  for  action.  The  climate,  also, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this  phenomenon, 
I  can  bear  witness  that  in  summer  it  was  some- 
times too  hot  to  talk,  and  in  winter  it  may  be 
occasionally  too  cold.  Then  a^n  they  read 
incessantly — books  and  magazines  to  a  fair 
extent,  but  newspapers  for  ever.  A  journal,  and 
a  cake  of  honeydew  for  "  chawing  "  purposes, 
are  meat  and  drink  to  a  travelling  American, 
Northerner  or  Southerner,  in  the  absence  of  the 
two  usual  supports  of  human  life.  In  the  rail- 
way cars  I  have  travelled  miles  and  miles  with- 
out hearing  the  exchange  of  two  words.  The 
well  known  Latin  grammar  quotation,  Yir  sapit, 
qui  pauca  loquitur,  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
panels  of  the  cars,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  news- 
rooms of  the  hotels,  not  as  a  caution,  but  as  a 
truism  wel)  known  and  regularly  practised.  In 
churches  and  libraries  I  have  now  and  then 
overheard  a  little  talking ;  but  that  merely,  in 
all  probability,  arose  from  the  wayward  tenden- 
eies  of  the  "child  of  freedom"  to  assert  his 
independence  by  the  violation  of  established 
custom. 

I  loafed  about  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  the 
whole  of  the  incessantly  wet  day  last  spring, 
when  the  damp  wires  were  reluctantly  trans- 
mitting the  unwelcome  news  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Chancellorsville.  I  was  vigilantly 
watching  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives ;  prying  ruthlessly  into  their  wounded 
pride,  chagrin,  and  disappointment.  Grief  makes 
some  folk  talkative  and  others  taciturn.  The 
men  of  Massachusetts  fell  into  the  latter  phase 
of  suffering.  I  lounged  in  chairs  and  sofas, 
gazed  out  on  the  deluge  in  the  streets,  walked 
now  into  the  news-room  where  smoking  was 
allowed,  now  into  that  where  it  was  prohibited — 
all  was  silence  in  both.  The  dumb  misery  was 
very  oppressive ;  and  nothing  varied  its  weari- 
some monotony  but  the  frequently  recui-ring 
opportunities  of  purchasing  the  "  latest  extras,** 
or  last  editions  of  the  daily  papers.  The  little 
Irish  boys  drove  a  tremenaous  trade  that 
soaking  dismal  day  in  Boston.  They  were,  I 
think,  the  only  personages  in  the  hotel  who 
exercised  their  faculties  of  speech  that  morning, 
and  it  was  quite  comforting  in  the  midst  of  the 
flood  of  ram  and  disagreeable  intelligence  to 
hear  that  brogue  which  neither  time  nor  travel 
can  entirely  t3ce  away.  Nor  did  the  bad  weather 
and  the  bad  news  tend  to  fill  "  the  bar."  Our 
Cousins  very  wisely  "  liquor  up  "  in  prosperity, 
and  in  adversity  shun  the  tap :  a  proofot  their 
sagacity ;  for  a  man  may  sometimes  drink  with 
impunity  if  he  is  sailing  with  the  wind, 
whereas,  if  he  drinks  when  it  is  ahead,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  "  tack"  in  more  senses  than  one. 
There  was  one  remarkable  exception.  I  met 
one  old  gentleman  on  the  staircase  who  had 
evidently  solaced  his  sorrows  with  a  copious 
supply  of  stimulants.  He  was  by  very  slow 
advances  descending  the  stairs,  and  clung  to 
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the  banister  with  a  cautious  tenacity  quite  ex- 
entplarv.  It  was  really  a  very  bad  case  of  the 
potation  disease. 

The  politicians  in  Transatlantica  are  the 
greatest  talkers  or  speakers ;  for  even  in  con- 
versation they  deliver  set  speeches,  which  woe 
betide  you  if  you  interrupt.  The  day  after  I 
landed  in  the  great  repubbc,  a  Maine-iac  (or  in- 
habitant of  the  State  of  Maine)  was  "  posting" 
me  "up"  in  contemporaneous  politics,  and  cha- 
ritably attempting  to  enlighten  the  more  than 
heathen  darkness  of  my  English  ignorance,  when 
I  ventured,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  ask 
a  question  or  raise  an  objection,  I  forget  which. 
**  I  shall  feel  obliged,  sir,"  said  my  Gamaliel, 
"  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me ;  but  allow  me  to 

fet  through  with  what  I  liave  to  say ;  and  when 
am  through,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say,  sir.  Ygs,  sir."  I  acquiesced 
with  a  nervous  nod  of  the  head,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  long  oration,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  /  made  a  short  oration,  and  then  he 
rejoined  with  another  long  one,  and  upon  this 
system  was  the  remainder  of  our  dialogue  con- 
ducted. He  was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  a  strong 
democrat  (not  in  the  general,  but  in  the  special 
part  sense  of  the  word),  and  was  bitterly  severe 
upon  the  sentimentality  of  abolitionists.  Among 
other  things,  be  said,  "I  guess  that  ii  your 
George  Thompson  should  come  out  here  a^in 
interfering  about  those  cussed  good-for-notlung 
niggers,  he  will  be  egged  and  stoned  and  ridden 
on  a  rail.  He  is  no  better  than  an  infernal 
*  town  charge  ;*  he  is."  What  a  "  town  charge" 
means,  I,  by  some  mischance,  never  discovered 
on  good  authority.  It  was  evidently  meant  as 
a  term  of  obloquy,  and  is  probably  a  pauper, 
dependent  on  the  town  for  his  support.  It 
happens  strangely  that  the  English  ex-tf.P.  and 
lecturer,  who  was  thus  indirectly  menaced,  is  at 
the  present  moment  addressing  immense  audi- 
ences at  Boston,  and  in  the  capital  itself. 

Another  peculiarity  of  those  among  Our  Cou- 
sins who  are  loquacious  is  their  laboured  attempt 
to  be  excessively  accurate  and  nice  in  their  dis- 
tinctions. A  fnend  in  New  Eii|^land  used  to 
amuse  me  beyond  measure  by  his  exquisitely 
careful  essays  at  description.  "Lucas  S.  Simp- 
kins,  sir,  is,  perhaps,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  one 
of  the  s^ven  very  aeutest  intellects  in  all  New 
Hampshire.  I  will  admit  that  Senator  Snooks 
has  a  higher  analytical  faculty,  and  the  Honour- 
able Peter  Slocum  is  gifted  with  a  nobler  imagi- 
nation and  finer  fancy ;  but  my  friend  Simpkins, 
for  absolute  mental  acuteness,  has  only  six 
rivals  in  the  whole  state,  and  perhaps  few  in 
the  whole  continent." 

The  lavish  use  of  the  parenthesis  is  a  frequent 
fault  in  writers  and  speakers  of  all  nations  and 
all  ages.  It  is  fortunately,  however,  vanishing 
from  all  good  style  everywhere;  but  I  never 
heard  it  used  with  such  common  recurrence  as 
in  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  Northerners 
of  my  acquaintance — men  of  good  talent  and 
good  culture.  One  of  them  was  so  determined 
a  dealer  in  it,  that  I  nicknamed  him  "  Paren- 
thesis" Palmer. 


The  use  of  set  speeches  is  not  confined  to  the 
politician  alone.  A  literary  lawyer  I  knew  was 
m  the  habit  of  delivering  a  short  harangue  in 
conversation  about  an  English  author's  recent 
publication.  If  I  heard  it  once,  I  heard  it 
twenty  times.  1  could  "  trot  him  out "  when- 
ever I  liked,  and  for  the  amusement  of  others 
frequently  did.  He  never  varied  a  word,  a  syl- 
lable, au  emphasis,  or  an  accent.  Even  the 
nasal  twang  was  always  the  same.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  wound  the  feeling  of  that  esti- 
mable old  gentleman  by  mentiomng  in  print  the 
real  name  of  the  English  writer,  or  the  phrase- 
ology of  his  viva  voce  critique ;  but  the  follow- 
ing, without  occasioning  any  offence,  will  give 
the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  o(  my  friend's  style. 
If  I  made  some  remark  about  Mr.  Kinglake's 
History  of  the  Crimean  Invasion,  off  would  go 
the  orator  of  private  life :  "  When  I  read  the 
first  volume  of  Kinglake,  I  said,  '  Kinglake  had 
evidently  concluded  to  crucify  Louis  Napoleon, 
and,  by  thunder,  he  has  crucified  iiim ;  but  is  it 
not  extraordinary  that  while  this  acute  and  bril- 
liant writer  has  teetotally  dried  up  that  cuss  of  a 
despot,  he  has  not  written  one  line  about  this 
lana  of  freedom  or  our  immortal  George  Wash- 
bgton?'" 

As  conversation  obviously  and  not  unreason- 
ably consists  of  words,  I  think  that  I  shall  not 
be  irrelevant  in  making  a  few  observations  on 
the  peculiar  phrases,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  in 
constant  use  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but 
some  of  them  almost  unknown  here,  and  calcu- 
lated to  instantly  excite  the  attention  and  sur- 
prise of  an  English  traveller.  Some  of  these 
words  and  phrases  are  good  old  classical  English, 
to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  words  which  the  old 
colonists  took  with  them  from  their  old  home, 
and  which,  though  fallen  into  desuetude  here, 
have  been  retained  in  daily  use  by  our  more 
conservative  Cousins.  Among  them  is  the  word 
"sick"  which  we  apply  now  solely  to  nausea, 
while  in  America  it  is  used  as  an  exact  equiva- 
lent for  our  word  "  ill,"  which  I  never  heard  used 
with  them.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  it  is  old  English.  "  Sick  unto  death  " 
is  a  phrase  used  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  we  are  also  told  that  "  Peter's 
wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever." 

The  Americans  do  not  use  the  word  "stranger" 
to  anything  like  the  extent  we  imagine  from 
hearing  it  incontinently  repeated  by  every  Eng- 
lish actor  impersonating  a  Yankee  on  the  stage. 
"  My  friend  is  a  more  frequent  form  of  address. 
You  ask  your  wav  in  the  streets,  and  the  replv 
will  often  be,  "My  friend,  if  you  go  up  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  turn  down  Seventeenth-street,  I 
guess  you  will  find  B-street  right  opposite." 

The  two  words  repeated  most  frequently, 
and  to  which  the  foreign  ear  gets  at  last  almost 
accustomed,  are  "air"  for  are,  and  "benn" 
for  been.  "  We  have  bcnn  talking  to-day  about 
your  letters,  my  friend,  to  the  London  Daily 

,  and  we  opine  that  you  air  not  as  friendly 

to  this  country  as  you  might  be,  were  you  not 
prejudiced  by  your  European  ideas."    When 
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Mr.  Russell  stated  this,  there  was  a  great  out- 
cry, and  at  Boston  it  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  Bull-Run  Russell's  inaccu- 
ra^  and  malevolence. 

There  are  some  few  peculiarities,  which  are 
so  well  known  here  that  I  pass  over  them 
rapidly.  Almost  every  one  has  some  title,  prefix, 
or  handle  to  his  name;  and  as  they  expect  it 
themselves,  so  they  lavishly  confer  it  on  others. 
I  was  introduced  to  a  major-general  at  Frederick 
City,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  bad  travelled  in  Europe,  and 
was  celebrated  as  a  scientific  farmer,  ana  some- 
what scientific  toper,  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
but  was  a  general  in  the  State  Militia.  Every 
man  is  either  "  the  Honourable,"  or  a  General 
or  Colonel  I  was  usually  addressed  as  Colonel 
(or  "  Gunnel")  when  with  the  army,  as  '*  Doctor" 
when  with  some  of  the  staff  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. My  acquaintances  also  insisted  on  im- 
puting to  me  senatorial  honours,  to  which  I  had 
no  right  whatever.  I  was  several  times  intro- 
duced as  "  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament," 
though  I  as  often  accepted  ''  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds," and  modestly  aenied  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. I  have  letters  in  the  desk  at  which  I 
write,  in  which  I  am  always  introduced  as  "  the 
Honourable  P.  Q.  Z." 

There  must  be  some  acknowledged  points  of 
difference  between  our  tongue  and  theirs,  for 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  during  tlie  Crimean  war, 
issued  a  proclamation  or  edict  of  some  kind,  ex- 
pressing nis  high  and  supreme  desire  and  com- 
mand that  "the  American  language  should  be 
studied  throughout  his  wide  domimons."  These 
are  to  be  found  in  conversation,  or  in  colloquial 
and  humorous  writings,  like  those  of  Hali- 
burton,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Artemus 
Ward.  But  Our  Cousins  have  no  need  to  be 
"  thin-skinned"  about  their  written  style,  when 
they  can  point  proudly  to  the  purity  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  tne  sustained  elevation  and  dig- 
nitnr  of  Prescott,  and  even  the  florid  eloquence 
of  Bancroft,  to  say  nothing  of  ex-Professor  and 
Poet  Longfellow's  charming  Hyperion,  or  those 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  or  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

I  am  writing  rather  of  vulgarities  and  pecu- 
liarities to  be  found  mainly  amon^  the  lower 
middle  classes  and  the  lower  orders  m  America ; 
and  do  not  let  us  (cfrget  that  we  have  our  vul- 
garities and  peculiarities,  and  that  Our  Cousins 
are  just  as  severe  upon  us  as  we  are  upon  Our 
Cousins,  lliey  may  assuredly,  with  perfect 
truth,  boast  of  the  fact  that  the  English  (or,  for 
the  sake  of  concession,  let  us  call  it  the  American) 
language  is  far  more  purely  spoken  on  ''the 
boundless  continent"  tnan  m  its  native  home. 
There  is  nothing  among  the  wildest  prairie  in- 
habitants of  the  West  to  answer  to  suck  odious 
and  unintelligible  dialects  as  are  spoken  by  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Yorkshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wiltshire.  The  roughest  private 
soldier  in  the  army,  the  noisiest  rowdie  in 
New  York,  the  humblest  ostler,  or  portei-,  or 
stage-driver,  long-shore  man,  or  dustman,  or 
scavenger,  speaks  the  language  used  here  by 


tolerably  educated  tradespeople.  The  Irish 
keep  their  brogue  almost  m  full  vigour;  but 
an  educated  Irishman  usually  speaks  exemplary 
English;  and  even  Irishmen  are  educated  in 
America. 

The  "vulgarities"  are,  perhaps,  confined  to 
the  lower  orders;  but  the  hi^ner  and  better 
educated  have  their  "peculiarities."  A  lawyer 
in  New  England,  who  was  a  man  of  varied  and 
extensive  reading,  remonstrated  with  me  for 
breakfasting  in  the  room  only  frequented  by  my 
own  sex.  1  had  done  so  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  I  thought  my  appearance  in  the 
ladies'  coffee-room  would  be  an  intrusion,  as  I 
had  no  ladies  with  me.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  misgiving.  ''Why  don't  you  tak«  your 
meals  m  the  ladies'  apartment,"  he  said,  "in- 
stead of  in  the  midst  ot  a  parcel  of  hawking  and 
spitting  cusses  ?" 

I  heard  another  gentleman  of  the  same  cul- 
ture and  social  status  use  the  word  "a  human" 
as  an  equivalent  for  "a  man."  Speaking  of 
some  stranger  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced, 
he  said,  "I  never  saw  such  a  queer  human  in  aU 
my  life."  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  many 
phrases  tliat  were  iamiliar  to  my  ear  in  the 
West  Indies  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  in 
constant  uae  both  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Border  States.  For  example,  the  Barbadians 
and  the  Ameriaans  invariably  use  the  word 
"mad"  for  angry.  "Don't  make  me  mad" 
"  I  was  so  mad  this  morning;,  because  papa  won't 
take  us  to  the  theatre  to-night."  Then,  again, 
in  both  places,  "mash"  is  equivalent  to  our 
"  sma^."  I  heard  a  small  boy  at  Waslnngton, 
beneath  my  window,  telling  a  little  girl,  "  I'll 
hit  Tom  with  a  roek-sUme,  I  will.  I'll  hit  him 
till  he's  a  fool.  I  guess  I'll  $M9h  his  nose,  so 
tliat  it  won't  want  mashing  again." 

To  conclude  is  to  determine.  I  remember  a 
despatch  from  Rear-Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  who 
was  successful  at  Grand  Gulf,  April  29th,  1863, 
to  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  had  "concluded 
to  land  the  troops."  An  impious  old  banker 
in  the  North,  who  was  called  upon  by  some 
devout  emissaries  of  a  missionary  society  and 
asked  to  contribute,  is  reported  to  liave  replied 
that  his  view  of  the  case  was  that,  as  things 
stood,  not  half  the  people  who  deserved  met 
their  merited  fate  hereafter,  and  tliat,  as  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  he  "  had  concluded 

to  go   to  "    the  rest    here   understood. 

To  "tkedaddle"  is  now  a  fashionable  word,  sig- 
nifying to  "run  away."  When  it  was  first 
used,  a  noble  lord  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say 
that  it  was  an  old  word  in  Scotland  meaning 
"to  spill,"  as  applied  especially  to  milk.  Some 
pedantic  correspondent  forthwith  suggested 
that  "  skedaddle"  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  axcdairvu/ii,  "  to  scatter."  To  be  "  gobbled 
up"  is  a  still  more  recent  phrase,  and  first 
rose  on  the  vocabular  horizon  when  I  was  in 
America.  It  means,  "  to  be  captured  or  seized  " 
in  war.  "Some  of  our  ammunition  waggons 
and  our  teamsters  were  'gobbled  up'  by  the 
i  rebel  cavalry." 
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Of  conrae  everything  is  *'fiaed"  instead  of 
being  arranged,  or  settled.  "  Weddin-fixings  " 
mean  samptuous  food,  high  living;  to  use  a 
very  vulgar  English  phrase,  "  good  ^rnb." 
"  Homely"  means  uj^ly,  and  ugljf  means  vicious. 
To  "recuperate"  is  to  recover.  A  medical 
man  at  Pniladelphia  said  to  me,  "I  suffer  a 
mat  deal  from  fatigue,  but  I  recuperate  rapidly 
during  sleep."  You  "locate"  not  phice,  any- 
thing, and  a  place  is  usually  a  "  location"  You 
are  ^m? to ao anything;  Anglic^,  you  ought  to 
do  it.  In  the  words  of  the  very  classical  and  ele- 
gant song,  "  We're  bound  to  go  the  whole  hog  or 
none."  What  we  call  here  a  leading  article  is 
in  New  York  an  "editorial;"  and  the  staff  of 
oontribators  to  a  journal  are  spoken  of  as  its 
editors.  To  enjoy  yourself  is  to  "Aave  a  aood 
time"  This  phrase,  which  I  peculiarly  dislike, 
from  a  kind  of  silly  quaintnesa  there  is  in  it, 
was  in  every  one's  mouth.  "  To  be  raised"  is  to 
be  brought  up,  or  reared.  "  To  judge"  is  to  think 
or  to  imagine.  ''I  should >tt^^,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Z., 
that  you  are  in  very  excellent  health."  In 
some  of  the  newspapers  the  rule  of  writing 
appears  to  be  never  to  use  a  short  word  when 
you  can  find  a  long  one.  Thus  you  must  not  say 
to  give,  but  to  "donate."    " Riakt  away"  b 

fuickUf  in  the  Enelish  langaaffo.  The  first  night 
slept  at  the  Pa»er  House,  Boston,  I  rang  my 
bell  in  the  morning,  and  auietly  asked  the  boy 
who  answered  it  if  I  ooula  have  a  warm  bath? 
''Want  a  warm  bath  fwe^^f  said  the  juvenile,  in  a 
brusque  manner.  "  I  should  like  a  bat  a,"  I  replied, 
and  after  a  considerable  delay  it  was  readv.  The 
next  morning  I  rang  my  bell  very  loudly,  and, 
upon  the  youth  arriving,  shouted  at  hira,  "  Rig 
me  a  bath  right  atoag"  The  boy  seemed  quite 
delighted  by  my  promptitude  and  the  accuracy 
of  my  c<mversational  style,  and  my  bath  was 
"  rigged"  in  two  or  three  minutes.  There  was 
one  Piously  affected  and  absurd  phrase  creep- 
ing into  the  newspapers  at  the  time  I  was  leaving. 
'Ebe  writers  of  paragraphs  about  the  weather 
took  to  calling  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August 
''the  heated  term." 

Our  Cousins  have  some,  but  not  mamv, 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  It  is  ''od- 
lif^tory"  on  you  to  recognise  somebody.  I 
heard  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  for  the 
Dbtrict  of  Columbia  at  Washington  talk  of  an 
InqCUry.  It  is  very  usual  to  shorten  the  penult 
of  words  of  three  syllables.  They  ahravs  talk  of 
"  the  component  parts"  of  a  thing.  Even  the 
fashionable  folk  pronounce  the  word  I^vee,  lev€€. 

There  is  one  element  in  Transatlantic  talk 
which  I  memtion  with  reticence,  both  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  from  an 
earnest  wish  not  to  give  offence  to  a  great 
people,  whom  I  sincerely  admire.  I  allude  to  a 
special  and  pre-eminent  gift  of  swearing  oaths 
of  a  most  blasphemous  character  inherent  in 
the  lower  orders  of  America.  To  hear  swear- 
ing brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  1  believe 
one  shouM  visit  Texas,  where  the  inhabitants 
pride  themselves  upon  the  elaborate  ingenuity 
and  exquisite  fancy  of  their  long-winded  im- 
precations. , 


The  most  daring  flight  in  the  way  of  swear- 
ing I  have  ever  heard,  was  an  observation  made 
on  board  one  of  the  Mississippi  steam-boats.  A 
Western  farmer,  though  excessively  drunk  and 
noisy,  had  been  playing  poker,  euchre,  whist, 
and  other  games,  with  such  transcendent  success 
that  he  had  literally  "  cleaned  out"  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  on  board  of  their  last ''  green- 
back" or  "  yellow-belly."  When  every  one  had, 
for  obvious  reasons,  refused  to  continue  playing, 
he  threw  the  cards  down  with  a  thump  on  the 
table,  and  jumping  up,  exclaimed,  "  So,  I  guess, 
I've  cleaned  you  all  out,  eh  ?  And  so  I  would 
clean  out  any  soul  on  this  airth  Hiis  night.  I 
am  in  such  a  humour  tlus  night,  /  am,  tlrat  I 
would  undertake  to  play  the  Almighty  for  the 
stars,  and  to  leave  him  in  total  darkness  in  fif- 
teen minutes." 


SPRINQ  RAIN. 

The  Eastern  wind  came  sweepiag  through 
Spring's  first  triumphal  arch  of  blue, 

Trod  hard  her  softening  lands, 
Shook  from  her  grasp  into  the  storm 
Lamb,  bird,  and  fiow'r,  that  just  kept  warm 

While  breathed  on  'twixt  her  bands. 

Shone  on  closed  doors  and  sear-white  street, 
And  shivering  beggar's  purpled  £eet, 

The  sunlight's  brassy  gleam ; 
Shone  mockingly  on  pastures  bare, 
Where  patient  cows,  with  roughened  hair, 

Bent  to  the  shrinking  stream. 

0*er  the  gaunt  trees  with  leaf-bnds  burned. 
The  iron  winter  seemed  returned 

With  thicker  spots  of  rust ; 
A  stony  blue  was  overhead. 
And  Nature  seemed  not  only  dead. 

But  dried  and  turned  to  dust. 

Till  yesterday,  at  morning  tide, 

Came  bulging  landward  clouds  that  dyed 

The  sky  one  leaden  stain; 
We  had  scarce  marked  the  softened  cold. 
When  lo  I  the  dust,  so  pale,  so  old, 

Had  dimpled  to  the  rain. 

Bright  rain  net  rocked  on  Winter's  gale, 
Nor  wreathed  in  stealthy  Autwnn's  veil, 

But  Spring-time's  ttiry  daughter, 
Who,  when  she  speaks,  drops  diamonds  roand, 
That  twinkle  on  the  streamy  ground 

In  pools  of  dancing  water. 

A  sweet  conloaien  everywhere, 
A  voiceful  gladness  on  the  air, 

Poured  out  in  ample  measure; 
The  very  stones  seem  clapping  hands, 
And  ev'ry  lifted  face  expands 

As  though  'twere  raining  pleasure. 

Fall  with  crisp  patter  on  the  trees 
Spring's  clear  out-spoken  promises ; 

E'en  now  their  perished  leanness 
Swells  *neath  her  dainty  finger-tipe. 
How  bashfully  her  fresh  young  lips 

Will  kiss  them  into  greenness ! 
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The  dripping  garden  we  look  down. 
Warm  touches  on  its  grey  and  brown 

Her  pleasant  band  makes  plain : 
Here  peeps  a  crocns,  there  the  streak 
On  that  closed  tulip's  wetted  cheek 

Seems  reddening  in  the  rain. 

And  who  can  so  much  beauty  drop, 
Through  Nature's  grand  kaleidoscope, 

As  this  beloved  new  comer? 
Grouping  anew  old  shapes  and  hues 
In  delicate  transparent  views, 

Through  which  we  see  the  Summer. 

One  crimped  currant-leaf  we  see, 
In  its  fall  cup,  an  augury 

Of  scarlet  fruit  discloses. 
Those  magic  raindrops  mirror  shade, 
Till  wall  and  paling  are  overlaid 

With  visionary  roses. 

What  odours  from  Earth's  freshened  breast! 
What  push  of  growth  !     What  quickened  zest ! 

Aud  brooding  from  above! 
A  solemn,  deep,  delicious  sense 
Of  a  creative  influence— 

An  Energy  of  Love. 

Town  trees  in  sliver  tangles  shine, 
And  roofs  have  all  a  beaded  line 

Of  crystal  at  their  edges. 
Gutter  and  spout,  with  gurgling  call. 
Answer  the  tinkling  musical. 

Of  drops  from  window-ledges. 

The  rain's  last  sprinkled  benison 
A  glory  from  the  west  hath  won: 

A  lovely  rainbow  lying 
Upon  yon  purple  cloud  Sie  while, 
That  moves  us  like  the  tearful  smile 

Of  some  dear  friend  when  dying. 

Hark!  up,  and  up,  and  up  the  sky, 
With  warble  of  rich  melody, 

Skylarks  with  joy  ascend. 
Ah,  thus  a  thrill  of  faith  can  dart 
A  winged  rapture : — lift  the  heart 

Up  after  that,  dear  friend ! 


HOW  MONSIEUR  FLAMMAND 
DRAGGED  HIS  CHAIN. 

IvTAS  in  bad  health,  and  very  hard  np.  A 
sharp  attack  of  jungle-fever  had  obliged  me  to 
leave  India,  where  my  regiment  was  quartered; 
and  wandering  about  the  different  xvatering- 
places  of  France  and  Germany,  trying  to  shake 
off  the  effects  of  my  illness,  had  considerably 
reduced  my  purse.  There  were  still  some  ten 
months  (out  of  my  two  years*  leave  of  absence 
on  sick  certificate;  to  run  before  I  should  be 
obliged  to  rejoin  my  corps  in  the  East ;  but  the 
bad  effects  of  an  Englisn  climate  on  my  health, 
forced  me  to  spend  that  time  somewhere  abroad. 
**  Try  a  dry  climate,"  said  my  London  doctor ; 
but  iiis  advice  was  something  like  that  of  the 
physician  who  recommended  jelly  and  port  wine 
to  the  sick  pauper.  The  few  hunjdred  pounds 
of  my  patrimony  which  remained  to  me  after 
the  purchase  of  my  several  commissions,  were 
long  ago  expended,  and  beyond  my  pay — three 


months  of  whicb  bad  been  advanced  by  that 
most  kind-hearted  and  obliging  of  firms,  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Co.,  the  army  agents — ^I  had  nothmg 
whatever  to  depend  upon.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question  was  not  so  much  where  to 
fo,  as  where  J  could,  without  injury  to  my 
ealth,  spend  least  money  for  the  next  five  or 
six  months ;  and  thus  refleotinff ;  I  was  led  to 
remember  that  a  lady  cousin  of  my  own,  who 
some  ten  years  previously  had  married  a  French 
gentleman  resiaent  somewhere  near  Bourges, 
had  often  asked  me  to  pay  her  and  her  adopted 
home  a  visit.  I  therefore  wrote  to  this  relative, 
and  telling  her  and  her  husband  exactly  how  I 
was  situated,  asked  them  point  blank  whether 
they  could  receive  an  invalid  pauper  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  if  not,  whether  I  could  find 
any  cheap  lodging  in  their  neighbourhood.  In 
due  time  the  answer  came,  begging  that  I  would 
make  their  home  my  home  until  my  health  was 
restored,  and  ur^ng  upon  me  the  consideration 
that  the  district  in  which  they  resided  was  con- 
sidered an  exceedingly  dry  climate,  the  very 
thing,  as  I  had  told  them,  that  my  doctor  recom- 
mended for  me. 

In  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  my  cousin's 
letter,  I  was  at  the  London-bridge  station, 
thence  to  make  my  way  viAFolkestone,  Boulogne, 
Paris,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Ch&teauroux,  to  Le 
Blanc,  a  ^ all  chef  d'arrondissemeut  town  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  and  the  old  province  of 
Le  Berrie,  in  the  days  when  departments  were 
not  in  France.  At  Le  Blanc  my  cousin's 
husband  met  me,  and  drove  me  over  to  his 
chateau — which,  by  the  way,  in  size  and  general 
appearance,  resembled  greatly  one  of  the  many 
"aetached  villa  residences"  common  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Chalk  Farm,  Highgate,  and . 
Stoke  Newington — a  distance  of  aoout  three 
leagues,  or  nine  miles,  over  the  very  worst  road 
it  nas  ever  been- my  lot  to  travel  on  wheels. 
Arrived  at  the  ch&teau,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  with  which  I  was  received,  and 
although  the  view  from  the  windows — extending 
as  it  did  over  a  vast  plain  quite  as  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  as  the  desert  between  Cairo  and 
Suez — was  not  cheering  to  a  sick  man  in  bad 
spirits,  I  began  very  soon  to  feel  that  my  sojourn 
in  these  parts  would  greatly  benefit  my  health. 
But  country  life  in  France  is  very  different 
from  country  life  in  England.  In  the  former 
country — unless  amongst  the  few  very  rich 
nobles  who  merely  go  to  their  chateaux  for  a 
few  months  every  year,  or  else  amongst  the 
financial  millionnaires  who  have  in  their  country- 
houses,  as  at  Paris,  every  possible  luxury,  and 
only  look  to  their  bnet  stay  there  as  a 
distraction  during  the  intervals  of  money- 
making — country  life  has  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  elegancies  of  life  which  with  us  are  to  be 
found  more  or  less  in  the  household  of  every 
country  gentleman,  no  matter  how  modest  his 
means.  My  cousin's  husband  was  by  no  means 
badly  off;  in  fact,  for  a  French  gentleman  living 
on  fiis  own  estate,  he  passed  for  being  almost 
rich.  And  yet,  day  by  day,  he  toiled — to  say 
that  he  merely  worked  would  not  convey  half 
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my  meaning — ^at  improving,  or  at  seeing  to  the 
current  necessary  labour  of  his  estate,  much  as 
Australian  settlers  are  obliged  to  look  after 
their  newly-acquired  sheep-farms.  By  darlight 
every  morning  he  had  taken  his  cup  of  caf^ 
au  lait,  and  was  off,  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, according  to  the  distance,  to  see  how 
some  planting,  or  draining,  or  ploughing,  or 
reaping,  or  felling  of  trees,  was  going  on.  At 
eleven  o'clock  he  came  back,  and  we  then  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  day,  at  a  d^jeiiner  k  la 
fourchette,  which  lasted  until  noon.  No  sooner 
was  this  meal  over  than  he  was  off  again  to 
superintend  some  other  work,  while  the  lady 
of  the  house — who  was  always  invisible  until 
eleven  o'clock— disappeared  again  to  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  was  no  more  seen  until  six,  at 
which  time  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  the 
evening,  the  master  of  the  house  was  invariably 
knocked-up  and  sleepy,  and  his  wife  was  fully 
occupied  with  hearing  their  two  children  say 
their  prayers,  and  seeing  them  to  bed.  By 
nine  adock  everybody  in  the  house  had  re- 
tired for  the  night,  xhis  was  the  life  we  led 
six  days  out  of  seven.  On  Sunday  the  whole 
family  went  earl^  to  hear  mass  at  the  church 
of  the  neighbouring  village.  It  was  a  league 
off,  and  they  only  got  back  a  little  before  noon, 
when  the  substantial  breakfast  was  served. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  smoking,  inspect- 
ing the  poultry-yard,  and  receiving  the  visits 
of  the  parish  priest,  or  a  few  of  tne  peasant 
fanners  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.  There  were 
no  books,  music,  visitors  to  my  hosts  of  their 
own  rank  in  Ufe ;  there  was  no  returning  of  visits, 
no  hunting,  very  little  shooting,  and,  in  short, 
no  amusement  of  any  kind. 

Such  as  the  very  little  shooting  was,  it 
formed  for  a  time  my  solitary  resource.  After 
shooting  in  Indian  jheels,  where  a  bag  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  couple  of  snipe  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  amount  of  sport  before  mid-day,  it  was 
poor  work  to  toil  from  early  morning  to  late 
m  the  afternoon,  and  be  rewarded  with,  perhaps, 
two  dozen  shots,  of  which  more  than  half 
were  at  birds  so  wild  that  it  was  a  mere  waste 
of  powder  and  lead  firing  at  them.  Then, 
again,  French  pointers  are  not  trained  as  ours 
are  to  drop  after  a  shot,  but  are  taught  to  run 
in  upon  dead  or  wounded  game,  to  pick  it  up,  or 
catch  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  sportsman.  This 
custom  an  Englisnman  can  hardly  ever  get 
over,  and  it  worries  him,  no  matter  how  long 
he  may  shoot  in  France.  To  bring  back  to 
the  ch&teau  half  a  dozen — ^three  brace — red- 
legged  partridges  was  considered  a  very  excel- 
lent day's  sport  for  my  single  gun,  and  to  do 
even  this  I  had  to  start  verv  eany  in  the  morn- 
ing, remain  out  all  day,  and  only  get  home  to- 
wards evening.  When  my  ba?  contained  a  hare 
— ^le  beau  lidvre,  as  the  French  always  call  that 
quadruped — there  was  as  much  excitement 
among  the  servants  and  farm-labourers,  as  I 
ever  saw  in  an  Indian  village  when  a  Ben^ 
tiger  had  fallen  at  a  shot  from  an  Enghsh 
sanib's  rifie.  The  French  look  less  to  sport,  but 
more  to  the  shooting  for  the  pot,  than  we  do.   I 


remember  on  one  occasion  bringing  home,  as 
the  fruit  of  twelve  hours*  toiling  under  a  blazing 
September  sun,  four  brace  of  partridges,  tliree 
snipe,  and  two  hares.  This  wonderful  day's 
sport  was  talked  about  through  all  the  district 
for  upwards  of  a  hionth. 

I  very  soon  becan  to  tire  of  this  kind  of 
shooting.  I  found  the  severe  toil  of  walking 
over  such  a  great  extent  of  country — which 
was  absolutely  necessair  in  order  to  mfike  any 
bag  at  all— too  trying  for  my  state  of  health, 
ana  therefore  took  to  merely  wandering  about 
gun  in  hand,  shooting  if  1  fell  in  with  any 
game,  but  not  ashamed  to  return  home  with  an 
emptv  bag.  I  became  a  subscriber  for  six 
months  to  that  best  of  dl  piipers — some  one  has 
called  it  the  best  friend  of  Englishmen  on  the 
Continent  —  Galignani's  Messenger,  and  the 
walking  over  to  the  district  post-office— two 
leagues  off— three  times  a  week,  in  order  to 
receive  each  time  two  numbers  of  the  paper, 
became  almost  occupation  enough  for  me.  In 
the  country  districts  of  France  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  delivery  by  the  postman,  each  person 
living  more  than  about  a  mile — I  forget  how 
many  kilometres  is  the  stipulated  distance — from 
the  post-office  in  the  provinces,  must  go  or  send 
for  nis  own  letters  or  papers,  or  do  without 
them. 

On  one  of  these  walking  expeditions  to  fetch 
my  newspaper  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Monsieur  Flammand,  or  F^re  Flammand,  as  he 
was  generally  called.  I  was  caught  in  a  severe 
thunder-storm  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  I  ran  to  the  nearest  habitation  and  asked 
for  shelter  until  the  storm  should  pass.  The 
house  was  a  small  two  or  three  roomed  cottage, 
of  the  sort  inhabited  in  that  part  of  Prance  by 
the  small  peasant  proprietors.  It  stood  quite  by 
itself,  in  a  small  plot  of  ground,  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  The 
only  occupants  of  the  cottage  appeared  to  be  an 
old  peasant  woman  and  a  very  much  older  man, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  long  cassock  worn  on 
all  occasions  by  the  French  Catholic  clergy 
when  not  officiating  in  church.  The  old  gen- 
tleman received  me  very  kindly,  and  begged  I 
would  remain  until  the  storm  had  quite  passed, 
but  as  the  rain  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  I  re- 
mained talking  with  him  long  enough  to  discover 
that  he  was  a  man  of  much  greater  refinement 
and  knowledge  than  was  generally  found 
among  the  rural  clergy  of  France.  That  he 
was  a  priest  I  understood  from  the  theological ' 
and  devotional  books  in  his  room,  but  having 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  parish 
priest  at  my  cousin's  house,  and  not  having 
neturd  of  there  being  another  clergyman  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  I  was  puzzled  to  know  who  my 
entertainer  could  be,  knowing  that  in  France 
priests  without  parishes  are  very  rare  indeed, 
there  being  often  not  enough  in  the  various  dio- 
ceses to  allow  of  an  incumbent  to  each  parish. 
Although  an  old  man,  my  host  was  evidently 
not  too  infirm  to  officiate  m  a  church,  and  there- 
fore I  dismissed  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
shelved  on  account  of  his  age.   When  I  returned 
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home  in  the  evemng,  I  asked  my  cousin  and  her 
husband  concerning  ihy  new  acquaintance,  but 
beyond  knowing  the  old  man  by  sight,  having 
heard  that  he  had  once  been  a  priest,  that  he 
had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  same 
cottage,  that  he  always  attended  the  daily  and 
weekfy  services  of  the  parish  church,  and  par- 
took eve^  Sunday  of  the  communion,  but 
never  officiated  in  any  way — beyond  these,  and 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
the  parish,  my  friends  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  him.  "Now,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  once  a  pi-ieat,  is  to  be  always 
a  priest.  No  individual  who  has  been  or- 
dained, can  take  to  any  other  pursuit.  If  he 
sin  ^[rievously  against  morality,  or  against  eccle- 
siastical authority,  or  be  convicted  of  heresy, 
he  may  be  suspended  from  his  functions  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  by  his  bishop,  but  he 
nevertheless  remains  always  a  priest.  I  there- 
fore wondered  more  and  more  what  could  be  the 
reason  of  this  old  man  not  officiating  in  his 
calling:  the  more  so  as  I  learnt  that,  owing 
to  the  parish  priest  haying  to  go  once  a  month 
to-  another  village  where  there  was  no  incumbent, 
the  church  of  the  place  where  this  old  gentle- 
man lived  remained  abut  up  every  fourth  Sunday. 

Of  his  former  life  the  old  gentleman  never 
spoke,  save  that  he  once  said  in  my  presence — 
for  I  got  by  degrees  to  know  him  very  well  in- 
deed, and  o^ten  called  to  sit  and  talk  with  him 
on  my  way  to  and  from  the  post-offioe — that  he 
had  been  ordained  a  priest  in  such  a  year  (some 
forty  years  previously)  at  Paris.  In  short,  it 
was  only  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  when  I  had  formed 
a  decided  liking  for  the  old  man,  and  when  I 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  that  part  of  France 
altogether,  that  I  learnt  from  another  person  the 
history  of  P^re  Plammand. 

Monsieur  Flammand,  when  a  young  man 
about  five-and-twenty,  was  ordained  priest  at 
Paris  a  few  months  after  Napobon  was  oanished 
to  St.  Helena :  that  is  to  say,  about  the  y^ar 
1816.  After  his  ordination  he  was  appointed 
vicaire— what  in  England  we  should  call  ourate 
— ^to  one  of  the  lai^  churches  in  the  capital ; 
and  four  or  five  years  later  he  was  chosen  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  cur^ — what 
with  us  would  be  called  reptor — of  a  small 
country  f>arish  about  ten  leagues  from  Paris. 
In  this  village — the  name  of  which  I  forget — 
he  inhabited  a  small  house  close  to  the  church, 
containing  five  rooms  besides  the  kitchen.  One 
of  these  rooms  was  the  priest's  study ;  in  another 
he  took  his  meals ;  in  the  third  he  sleot ;  the  fourth 
was  the  room  of  the  old  bonne,  or  nousekeeper, 
who  was  his  only  servant ;  the  fifth,  fitted  up  with 
a  bed  and  a  few  chairs,  formed  a  spare  room  in 
which  any  brother  clergyman  coming  from  a 
distance,  or  any  stranger  who  happened  to  visit 
the  cur^,  could  sleep.  All  the  rooms  were  on 
the  ground  floor :  in  fact,  the  house  was  merely 
a  better  kind  of  cottage.  The  room  used  as  a 
spare  room  had  been  added  to  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  butted  out  close  to  the  nuun  road 
which  led  to  the  village.    It  had  one  door  which 


opened  into  the  garden,  and  another  which  led 
into  the  study,  or  sitting-room,  next  to  which 
was  the  room  in  which  the  priest  slept;  the 
dining-room,  the  room  in  which  the  old  bonne 
slept,  and  the  kitchen,  being  all  at  the  other 
side  of  the  passage,  which,  as  it  were,  cut  the 
house  in  two. 

One  very  cold  winter's  evening,  shortly  after 
dark,  and  m  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  a  young 
peasant  woman  came  to  the  priest's  door,  and 
besought  the  housekeeper  for  a  lodging  for  the 
night.  She  said  she  was  on  her  way  to  Paris 
to  see  her  father,  who  was  in  service  in  that 
city,  but  she  had  wandered  and  lost  her  way  in 
the  snow-storm.  She  was  not  without  means 
to  pay  for  lier  lodging,  but  hoped  Monsieur  le 
Cur6  might  kindly  allow  her  to  sleep  in  his 
kitoheu  for  the  nignt.  It  would  not  only  save 
the  price  of  her  bed,  but  be  more  respectable  as 
a  sojourn  for  a  youi^  unmarried  woman  than 
the  aubeige  of  the  village.  In  country  phices 
in  France,  such  applications  to  the  clergy  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  were  still  less  so 
before  railways  had  drawn  all  towns  and  localities 
much  nearer  each  other.  Moreover,  at  that  time 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  other  loose  characters,  wandering 
about  France :  insomuch  that  no  woman  who 
could  have  avoided  doing  it,  would  have  spent 
a  night  in  a  small  village  wine-shop,  if  she  had 
any  other  place  she  eould  go  ta 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  priest  gave  his 
consent  that  the  traveller  shoula  stop  the  night 
in  his  house,  and  the  spaipe  room  was  got  ready 
for  her.  Tlie  next  morning  the  snow-storm 
was  stiU  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  woman  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  so  she 
remained  at  the  priest's,  helping  the  old  bonne 
in  her  householcl  work,  and  dining  with  the 
priest  and  Lis  housekeeper ;  in  the  evening  she 
retired  as  before  to  the  room  which  had  oeen 
allotted  to  her. 

The  following  morning,  very  early,  there  was 
an  alarm  throum  the  village.  A  strange  woman 
had  been  found  murdered  in  the  priest's  house. 
It  appeared  that  a  labourer  who  often  attended 
to  the  priest's  garden,  and  did  other  odd  jobs 
about  the  place,  went  to  the  curb's  before  any 
one  was  awake,  with  the  intention  of  shovelling 
the  snow  off  the  roof  of  the  house.  Not  to 
disturb  any  one,  he  entered  the  spare  room  by 
the  door  which  led  into  the  garden,  as  he  had 
left  a  snade  in  that  room  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  dia  not  know  any  one  was  lying  there. 
To  his  astouisbment  lie  found  a  woman  in  the 
bed,  with  her  throat  cut  &om  ear  to  tax,  and 
evident  marks  of  a  struggle  visible  in  her  torn 
clothes  and  the  disordered  oed-clothes.  The  first 
thin^  he  did  was  to  call  the  priest,  who  i^ypeared 
paralysed  with  fear  and  cusmay.  The  mayor 
and  other  viUa^  authorities  were  then  sum- 
moned, and  quickly  assembled  in  the  room, 
in  order  to  go  through  the  forms  whioh  the  law 
of  France  requires  on  such  occasions.  Near 
tlie  bed  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found  a 
razor,  wliioh  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
priest,  and  with  this  weapon,  which  was  covered 
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with  blood,  the  murder  had  no  doabt  been  com- 
mitted. The  doctor  of  the  Tillage  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  unfortunate  woman  had 
been  outraged  before  being  murdered,  and  that 
she  had  been  dead  for  some  hours.  There 
were  footsteps  of  a  man's  foot  discovered  in 
the  snow,  leading  from  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  the  priest  slept,  to  the  outside  door  of 
the  room  opening  into  the  garden  in  which 
the  murder  had  taken  place,  and  these  marks 
corresponded  euctlj  in  size  with  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  were  found  hidden  under  some  rubbish  in 
the  garden,  which  were  dirty  as  having  been 
lately  used,  and  were  also  spotted  with  blood. 
These  shoes  were  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  priest.  Li  the  same  place  a  white  cotton 
hanokerchief,  upon  which  acme  person  had 
evidently  wiped  blood  from  his  hands  and  fingers, 
was  idso  found,  and  this  also  was  proved  to 
belong  to  the  priest.  The  woman  had  not  been 
murdered  for  the  sake  of  whatever  money  or 
valuables  she  had  about  her,  for  her  purse, 
containing  three  or  four  gold  pieces  and  some 
silver,  was  found  on  a  ohair  near  the  bed,  and 
hanging  round  her  neck  were  a  small  gold 
cross,  and  a  silver  box  or  case  such  as  are 
used  in  Sx>man  Catholic  countries  to  contain 
relics.  No  person  had  been  seen  near  the 
priest's  house  during  the  day  or  evening  previous 
to  the  murder,  and  the  old  housekeeper  declared 
that,  during  the  night  in  which  the  deed  had 
Iteen  committed,  she  had  not  heard  any  noise  or 
struggle.  But  it  was  shown  that,  as  her  room 
was  some  distance  from  that  in  which  the  mur- 
dered woman  had  slept,  she  might  not  have  hoard 
what  was  taking  place  there,  even  if  there  had 
been  a  noise.  It  was,  however,  proved  that  the 
priest's  room  was  so  near  the  room  in  whieh  the 
murder  had  taken  place,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  have  heard  a  disturbance 
there.  The  priest  himself  declared  that  he 
had  slept  sound,  and  had  heard  nothing.  The 
shoes  which  were  found  in  tbe  garden  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his,  but  said  they  had  been 
kept  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  cupboard 
in  the  room  where  the  murdered  woman  had 
slept,  as  they  were  a  pair  which  he  did  not  use  in 
the  winter  months.  The  handkerchief  he  also 
said  was  his,  but  declared  that,  on  the  previous 
evening  at  suoper,  he  had  lent  it  to  the  woman, 
who  had  told  liim  she  had  none  of  her  own,  to  tie 
round  her  head  during  the  night.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  rasor  being  found  in  the 
room.  Altogether,  the  evidence  against  him- 
was  considered  so  strong  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  and,  in  due  time,  was  brought  to  trial, 
on  the  accusation  of  having  outraged  and  then 
murdered  the  woman  who  bad  slept  in  his  house. 
In  those  days  the  public  feeling  and  pre- 
judice against  priests  were  very  strong  in 
France.  Moreover,  then  as  now,  everjr  man 
put  on  liis  trial  in  that  countr3r  was  considered 
guilty  until  he  could  prove  himself  innocent. 
The  priest  was  tried,  crose-questioned,  badgered, 
and  questioned  again,  until  he  hardlv  knew  what 
he  said  or  what  he  denied.  The  evidence  against 
him   was   purely   circumstantial,  but  it  was 


strongly  adverse.  Moreover,  it  came  out — or 
was  OTOught  to  light  by  the  Proeureur-Royal — 
that,  long  ago,  ten  years  before  he  became  a 
priest,  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  had  been 
strongly  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Of  course,  this  fact — which,  in 
England,  would  not  for  a  moment  have  been 
admitted  in  evidence — ^was  made  the  most  of. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  both  charges,  and  condemned  to  death,  from 
which  he  was  saved  at  the  last  moment  by  court 
influence,  as  the  Bourbons,  who  were  then  in 
power,  disliked  the  idea  of  a  priest  suffering  an 
Ignominious  death  on  the  scaffold.  His  sentence 
was  commuted  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  he 
was  sent  off,  a  condemned  felon,  to  w(»k  in 
chains  for  the  rest  o£  his  days  in  the  Bagne  at 
Brest. 

This  unfortunate  man  was  chaiaed  to  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  most  atrocious  crimes, 
and,  day  or  night,  night  or  day,  the  chain 
that  linked  these  two  together  was  never  un- 
done. The  blasphemy  which  munded  all  day 
and  every  day  in  his  ears,  was  augmented  ten- 
fold by  the  mieoroants  who  surrounded  him 
when  they  discovered  that  he  had  been,  and, 
indeed,  was  vet,  a  minister  of  religion.  By 
day,  in  eold,  or  wet,  or  heat,  he  had  to 
toil  in  tiie  dookyards  at  winrk,  which  he  had 
neither  the  strength  of  bodv  to  endure,  nor  the 
knowledge  how  to  make  tne  best  of.  Blows 
and  oaths  from  the  prisoners'  warders  were 
amongst  tlie  least  of  the  evils  he  had  to  submit 
to  in  mute  dispair.  All  prisoners  condemned 
in  Fiance  to  the  galleys  were  treated  not  only 
worae  than  the  birites  that  perish,  but  as  if  the 
chief  end  and  aim  of  their  punishmeiLt  were  to 
harden  them  in  vice,  and  make  them  recdJess  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.   But  this  nnfortunito 

Eriest  was  treated  far  worse  than  the  others,  for 
e  was  the  everlasting  butt,  and  at  him  were 
levied  all  the  most  horrible  jokes,  of  all  his 
fellow-prisoners. 

How  he  endared  this  eristanee,  after  his 
peaceful  life  as  a  countoy  parish  priest,  seems 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  And  yet  be  did 
endmre  it,  not  only  for  a  few,  but  for  move 
than  four-and-twenty  years.  He  had  been  all 
this  time  a  condemned  galleyislave,  when  a 
soldier  in  one  of  the  Prench  colonies,  being  on 
his  death-bed,  confessed,  first  in  private  to  a 
priest,  and  afterwards  publicly  before  the  autho- 
rities, how  be  was  the  real  culprit  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  poor  Monsieur  Flam- 
muid  had  been  iudged  guilty.  He  gave  full  and 
particular  details  how  he  had  entered  the  room 
where  the  giri  slept,  with  the  intention  of  stealing 
whatever  be  could  find.  How  he  had  found  the 
woman  aleepin^  there,  had  committed  the  double 
crime  of  which  the  priest  had  been  accused, 
and  had  used  the  shoes,  which  Ite  found  in 
the  cupboard,  for  -the  purpose  of  throwing  sus- 

{)icion  on  the  priest,  making  it  appear  as  if  the 
atter  had  walked  from  his  own  window  across 
tbe  garden  to  the  door  of  the  girl's  room.  The 
handkeroh  ief  he  declared  he  had  found  on  the  bed, 
but  did  not  know  that  it  belonged  to  the  priest. 
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The  razor  he  declared  he  had  found  in  the  same 
cupboard  as  the  shoes,  and,  feeline:  snre  that  it 
must  belong  to  the  priest,  had,  after  murdering 
the  girl  with  it,  purposely  left  it  in  a  conspicuous 
.place,,  so  as  to  cause  people  to  believe  that  the 
foul  deed  had  been  committed  by  the  priest. 
All  he  had  cared  for  at  the  time,  he  said,  was  to 
divert  the  scent  of  justice  from  himsdf.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  place  where  the  murder 
took  place,  and  had,  a  few  hours  after  com- 
mitting the  crime,  formed  one  of  the  crowd 
that  went  to  the  priest's  house,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  loudest  to  declare  that  it  must  have 
been  the  priest,  and  no  other,  who  murdered  the 
unhappy  woman.  He  had  shortly  after  left  his 
native  place,  taken  service  as  a  substitute  in 
the  army,  and,  after  some  twenty-four  years*  ser- 
vice, did,  on  his  death-bed,  make  the  confession 
which  exonerated  Monsieur  Flammand. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  poor  priest  was  in 
due  time  released  from  the  Bagne,  and  restored 
to  all  his  civil  rights.  His  bishop  offered  several 
times  to  reinstate  him  in  a  parish,  but  he  in- 
variably, respectfully  and  firmly,  declined.  The 
reason  he  gave  was,  that  the  twenty-four  years 
spent  amongst  the  formats  at  Brest  had  rendered 
him  unfit  and  unworthy  ever  to  officiate  again  at 
the  altar.  He  continued  a  most  devoutly  re- 
ligious man,  but  said  that  if  God  spared  his  life 
to  the  utmost  age  given  unto  man,  it  would 
barely  suffice  to  purify  his  soul  from  the 
moral  contagion  of  that  hell  upon  earth,  the 
Bagne.  He  retired  to  a  part  of  France  where 
he  was  not  known,  and,  although  he  dressed  as 
the  French  clergy  do  when  not  officiating  in  the 
church,  he  never  entered  a  church  save  as  the 
humblest  layman  might  have  done.  He  never 
told  his  story  but  to  one  or  two  intimate  friends. 
When  I  knew  him  he  had  been  set  at  liberty 
some  eight  or  nine  years,  and  not  long  ago  I 
heard  that  he  was  dead. 


E 


EXCEEDINGLY  ODD  FELLOWS. 

Geobge  has  told  you  about  his  account  at 
the  Post-office  Savings-bank,  ^nd  would  have 
you  believe  that  he  was  a  model  of  prudence, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thine.*  But  I  could  tell 
on  a  different  story.  Not  that  I  mind  what 
e  says  about  me  being  aggravating,  and  sitting 
and  saying  nothing,  and  that  being  worse  than 
nagging,  for  I  despise  such  insinuations ;  but 
George,  though  he  is  my  husband,  and  as  kind 
and  good  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  is  a  fool  with 
his  money,  and  that's  the  truth.  His  putting 
money  in  the  Post-office  Savines-bank  is  just 
a  fad,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  I  aon't  look  after 
him,  he  will  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  after 
all.  He  told  you  that  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow. 
Well  do  I  know  it.  The  state  that  he  comes 
home  in  after  the  lodge  meetings,  which  are 
held  at  that  horrid  Yorkshire  Ghrey,  is  dreadful. 
To  hear  him  coming  up  to  bed  at  two  o'clock 

*  See  page  79  of  the  present  Tolume:  Mr  Ao 
COUNT  WITH  Her  Majesty. 


in  the  morning,  you  would  think  they  was 
shooting  coals  up  the  stairs.  And  then  when 
he  comes  into  tne  bedroom,  trying  to  walk 
straight  and  holding  on  by  the  chest  of  drawers, 
and  I  give  him  a  look,  he  says,  "  Don't  look 
like  that,  Susan ; ,  you  know  I  have  been  at  the 
lodge  providing  for  a  rainy  day,  and  doing  my 
duty  to  my  family."  I  must  say  this  of  George, 
that  always  when  he's  been  providing  for  a 
rainy  day  and  doing  his  duty  to  his  family,  he 
comes  home  smelling  of  rum  with  lemon. 

When  George  first  joined  the  Odd  Fellows  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  thing,  for  he  told 
me,  tnat  by  paying  in  a  small  sum  every  months 
he  would  get  ten  shillings  a  week  if  he  ever 
happened  to  be  laid  up,  and  ten  pounds  for 
burial  expenses  if  he  died,  which  of  course 
would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have,  and  one-and- 
ninepence  a  month  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it. 
But  after  a  bit  there  were  so  many  lodge  meet- 
ings, and  George  so  often  coming  home  tight, 
that  I  began  to  think  one-and-ninepence  coulan't 
do  it,  so  1  was  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  one  day  I  catechised  him. 

"  Whatever  do  you  do  at  that  lodge,  George  P" 
I  says.  "  Do,"  he  says,  "  why,  transact  busi- 
ness, of  course."  "But  it  surely  doesn't  take 
you  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  I  says. 
"Oh  yes  it  does,"  he  says;  "the  Dusiness  is 
sometimes  very  heavy,  and  there's  a  great 
many  accounts  to  go  torough,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  order  to  discuss,  and  lots  of  things— lor^ 
bless  you,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  great  society 
ours  IS ;  it's  bigger  than  the  Freemasons' :  we 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  all  over 
the  country,  and  more  than  a  million  of  money, 
and  an  Act  of  Parlianient  all  to  our  own  selves." 
Well,  of  course,  when  he  told  me  that  they  had 
so  much  money,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  all 
to  themselves,  I  thought  it  must  be  all  right. 
But,  by-and-by,  there  was  a  deal  too  much  of 
the  loige  to  please  me.  Whenever  I  wanted 
him  to  come  home  eatly,  or  to  take  me  to  the 
theatre,  it  was  always  "  I  can't  to-night,  Susan, 
for  I've  to  ffo  to  the  lodge."  «  But  it  ain't 
the  lodge  night,  George,"  fused  to  say.  "  No," 
he  would  answer,  "  but  there's  a  special  meet- 
ing  to-night,  and  I  must  not  miss  it,  as  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  be  G.  M."  "  Why,  what's  that  ?" 
i  says.  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  Grand  Master,  Susan, 
which  is  the  highest  office  there  is  in  our  society, 
and  an  lionour  to  them  as  is  elected  to  it." 
"  Well,"  I  says,  "  George,  it  may  be  a  very  fine 
thing  for  you  to  be  G.  M.>  but  it  ain't  plea- 
sant for  me  sitting  here  moping  at  home  night 
after  night  till  one,  two,  three,  and  four  in  the 
morning,  and  you  always  coming  home  smell- 
ing as  you  do  of  rum,"which  doesn't  look  to  me 
like  business." 

I  was  determined  to  know  what  they  did  at 
the  lodge ;  and  so  one  night,  when  I  thought 
Geoi^e  and  the  members  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  their  business,  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  a  thick  dottea  veil,  walked  down  to  the 
Yorkshire  Grey,  and  slipped  into  the  parlour, 
which  I  knew  was  next  to  the  lar^e  room 
where  the  Odd  Fellows  held  their  meetings.    I 
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had  a  glass  of  shrub  and  a  biscuit,  and  told  the 
young  man  that,  as  I  was  rather  tired,  I  would 
sit  and  rest  myself  a  bit.  Well,  I  hadn't  been 
there  five  minutes  before  I  heard  voices  in  the 
next  room,  and  George's  above  all,  crying, 
"  Order,  order  1"  And  then  I  heard  someboay 
say,  "  Oh,  bother  the  accounts ;  put  them  books 
away,  and  let's  get  to  business."  "  Hear,  hear!" 
everybody  criec^  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
knockmg  on  the  tables,  and  a  voice  called  out, 
"Give  your  orders,  gentlemen,  the  waiter  is  in 
the  room ;"  and  then  there  was  a  scuffling  about 
and  a  chinking  of  glasses,  and  after  a  little  delay 
a  voice  cried  out,  "  Tile  the  door,  Joseph,  Bro- 
ther Bensley  will  oblige."  I  heard  a  oolt  go, 
there  was  more  knocking  on  the  tables,  and 
then  somebody — ^Brother  Sensley,  I  suppose— 
began  to  sing  the  "  Haymakers "  through  bis 
nose,  and  after  each  verse  they  all  took  up  the 
chorus.  At  the  end  of  this  song;  which  seemed 
to  be  applauded  with  hammers,  I  heard  another 
voice  ask,  *'  What  shall  we  say  after  that.  Bro- 
ther Bensley?"  and  Brother  Bensley  replied, 
"May  the  present  moment  be  the  worst  of 
our  lives."  Everybody  cried  "  Hear,  hear,  hear  1" 
and  the  hammer  went  at  it  a^ain.  I  stopped  a 
full  hour,  and  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  all  the 
time.  After  each  song,  it  was  always,  "  Give 
your  orders,  gentlemen,  the  waiter  is  in  the 
room;"  and  then,  "Tile  the  door,  Joseph, 
Brother  this,  that,  or  the  other  will  oblige;" 
then  the  bolt  went,  and  the  song  began,  and 
the  company  took  up  the  chorus  and  clapped 
their  hands  and  knocked,  and  made  such  a 
noise  as  I  never  heard. 

Well,  I  couldn't  with  conscience  remain  any 
longer  on  a  glass  of  shrub  and  a  biscuit,  so  I 
went  awajr  and  took  a  walk  as  far  as  John's,  and 
stopped  with  Jane  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
went  back  again  to  the  Yorkshire  Grey  about 
eleven ;  and  would  you  believe  it,  ihtj  were  still 
at  it,  singing  choruses  and  hammering  on  the 
tables  like  mad.  And  I  hadn't  listened  outside 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  before  I  heard  my 
George  singing  Home  sweet  Home,  and  I  knew 
very  well  by  nis  voice  what  state  he  was  in. 
Some  women  would  have  walked  right  into  the 
room  and  had  him  out  there  and  then ;  but  what- 
ever my  feelings  may  be,  a  thing  I  never  will  do 
is  to  go  and  fetch  mv  husband  out  of  the  public- 
house.  If  a  man  demeans  himself  in  such  a 
place,  that's  no  reason  a  woman  should;  and 
trom  all  I  hear  you  don't  get  anything  by  it  but 
dirt  thrown  in  your  face,  as  the  publican  always 
sides  with  his  customers,  and  a  wife  as  goes  iind 
interferes  with  her  husband,  when  he  is  spending 
his  money  and  en}o;png  himself,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  curse.  So  I  cudnn;  wait  to  see  or  hear  any 
more,  but  went  straight  home,  and,  the  fire  not 
being  out,  sat  up  for  George,  determined  to  give 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind  for  once.  It  was  past  one 
when  he  arrived.  I  knew  what  state  he  was  in 
before  he  came  in,  by  the  way  he  boggled  with 
the  latch-key,  which  is  a  thing  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
consented  to,  and  which  I  might  have  nipped 
in  the  bud  if  I  had  begun  in  time ;  but  let  such 
things  only  take  root,  and  grow,  and  it's  a 


charter  ever  afterwards.  You  wouldn't  believe 
the  artfulness  of  George  when  he's  half-seas  over. 

I  often  wonder  how  he  can  do  it,  with  the 
drink  in  and  the  wit  out  as  it  is,  when  he 
comes  home  in  that  state  ?  He'll  stand  just  for 
a  minute  in  the  passage  to  balance  himself,  and 
then  he'll  come  in  with  a  bounce  to  make  be- 
lieve that  he's  brisk,  and  steady,  and  all  right. 
And  always  when  he  comes  in  like  that  he 
smiles— oh,  so  idiotic! — and  says,  "Well." 
And  I  says,  "  Is  it  well  ?"  and  gives  him  a  look 
which  he  can't  abear,  I  know.  "Don't  be 
angry, Susan  ?"  he  says ;  "I  didn't  intend  to  stop 
out  so  late,  but  the  business  of  the  lodge  was 

rather  heavy  to-night,  and *'  "  Fiddlesticks !" 

I  says.  "Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,  Susan,"  he 
says;  "you  know  it's  for  my  good  and  yours 
too."  "  What !"  I  says,  "  drinking,  and  smok- 
ing, and  singing  songs  to  this  nour  in  the 
morning!  it's  for  the  good  of  the  Yorkshire 
Grey — that's  whose  good  it's  for.  I  know  what 
your  business  is — it's  hip,  hip,  hurrah,  bravo, 
a  very  good  song,  and  very  well  sung;  give 
your  orders,  gentlemen,  the  waiter's  in  the 
room;  tile  the  door,  Joseph,  Brother  George 
will  oblige  with  Home,  sweet  Home.  Oh,  jou 
like  your  sweet  home  better  than  the  Yorkshire 
Grey,  don't  you  ?"  "  Susan,"  he  says,  "  I  can't 
stand  this."  "No,"  I  says,  "you  can't  abear 
to  be  told  of  your  faults ;  but  you  shan't  com- 
plain that  I'm  aggravating  beca&se  I  sit  and  say 
nothing;  I  intend  to  speak  my  mind,  now,  and 
I  tell  you,  George,  you  are  a  ^reat  big  pigeon 
that  nies  down  every  other  night  to  tne  lo^k- 
shire  Grey  to  be  plucked.  Odd  Fellows,  in- 
deed.   Old  fools  you  are,  the  lot  of  you." 

You  should  have  seen  how  George  opened 
his  eyes  to  hear  me  come  out  like  that.  He 
flopped  down  in  a  chair,  and  sat  staring  at  me 
like  a  stuck  pifi^,  and  all  he  said  was  "La, 
Susan."  "  You  know  now  what  I  think  of  you, 
(George,"  I  says,  "  and  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
know  all  about  your  Odd  Fellows*  Society,  and 
your  lodge  nights,  and  your  courts,  and  your 
benefits,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rubbish." 
"Rubbish!"  he  says.  "Rubbish,"  I  says; 
"  what's  all  this  but  rubbish  ?"  and  I  out  with 
the  drawer  and  flung  all  his  regalia,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  a  heap  before  him  on  the  floor. 
"  What  do  you  call  this?"  I  says,  and  I  took 
them  up  one  by  one— a  blue  sash  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  order,  a  ridiculous  thing 
for  all  the  world  like  the  picture  in  Zadkiel^ 
almanack,  a  satin  apron,  a  silk  velvet  collar,  a 
gold  sash  tie,  a  silver  star,  a  gold  tassel,  and 
two  rosettes.  "  One  would  think,"  I  says, 
"  that  you  was  a  sweep,  and  that  you  had  got 
all  these  rags  together  to  go  out  with  Jack-in- 
the-Green  on  the  first  of  May.  And  here's 
the  bill,"  I  says ;  "  sash  with  the  ridiculous 
arms  of  the  order,  eight  -  and  -  six ;  apron 
six  shillings,  coUar  five  shillings,  sash-tie  one- 
and-nine,  star  one-and-six,  tassel  one-and- 
nine,  rosettes  threc-and-six — total,  one  pound 
nine  shillings,  and  all  to  make  a  guy  of  your- 
self." "  Well,  but  you  know,  Susan,"  he  says, 
"  these  things  are  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
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order  and  keep  it  together."  "And  a  pretty 
thing  to  keep  together,"  I  says,  "  if  all  be  true." 
"  AU  be  true,"  he  says,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  I  mean,"  I  says,  **  what's  written  in  this 
book,  which  my  brother  John  gaye  me  last 
night,  and  told  me  to  be  sure  and  read  it  to 
you."  "What  book  is  it?"  he  sajs.  "It's 
what  they  call  a  blue-book,"  I  says.  "  La, 
Susan,"  he  says,  "  who  would  have  thought  of 
you  reading  a  olue-book  P"  "  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  it  myself,"  I  says,  "for  I  always 
thought  as  they  were  dry  things  as  nobody  ever 
did  read,  but  used  to  wrap  up  butter  and  light 
the  fire  with;  but  I  find  different,"  I  says, 
"for  this  blue-book,  which  is  by  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  a  gentleman  under  government,  tells  a 
many  things  which  it  is  omr  right  that  ereiy 
working  man's  wife  should  know.  If  you  are 
able  to  keep  your  eyes  open,"  I  says,  "just 
listen  to  this,  which  is  the  evidence  of  a  work- 
ing man  like  yourself,  wh^  was  fool  enough  to 
go  and  be  an  Odd  Eellow:  'It  has  been  the 
custom  among  the  members  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  this  society,  which  was  in 
1837,  to  spend  in  drink  every  club  night  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  from  every  member,  which 
was  taken  out  of  the  contributions,  and  which 
will  amount  up  to  the  present  time  to 
367/.  48.  Every  member  was  compelled  to 
pay  one  shilling  for  drink  on  the  feast  day, 
whether  he  came  or  not,  besides  eight  shillings 
a  year  spent  for  drink  on  committee  nights,  and 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  it  exceeds  nine 
shillings  a  year,  and  sixpence  extra  paid  for 
every  person  becoming  a  member  on  club  nights, 
and  one  shilling  extra  on  becoming  a  member 
on  feast  days.'  And  here's  the  bill  all  regularly 
made  out.  Spent  in  drink,  from  9th  September, 
1837,  to  15th  October,  1862 : 

£    8.  d. 

On  dab  nights    367    4    0 

Od  feast  nights  176  15    0 

On  committee  nights.....^  10  17     0 
Extra  paid  by  members...  18    4    0 

£568     0    0 

And  all  this,  besides  what  the  members  spent 
on  their  own  account,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public-house  where  the  lodee  was  held.  Another 
working  man  tells  us  that  his  lodge  paid 
eighteen  pounds  for  a  flag  and  ten  pounds  lor  a 
drum.  Kow,  what  on  earth  a  sick  fund  wants 
with  a  drum,  is  past  mj  comprehension.  And 
perhaps  you  will  just  listen  to  what  this  poor 
man  says :  'They  bare  turned  me  out,'  he  says, 
'  because  I  would  not  pay  for  the  dinner  I  never 
had.  They  are  in  the  nabit,  every  feast  day,  of 
takinfi^  so  much  money  out  of  the  box  towards 
drinking^— generally  about  thirty  shilling,  I 
think— also  sixpence  each  towards  the  dmner. 
There  are  one  or  two  teetotallers  in  the  club,  so 
last  feast  day  (this  I  know  for  a  fact)  they 
had  taken  some  monev  out  of  the  box  for  drink ; 
one  of  these  teetotallers  asked  for  a  glass  of 
teetotal  drink ;  he  was  refused,  and  told  that  he 
might  buy  it  for  himself.  Some  of  the  other 
members  stopped  till  two  or  three  o'clock  the 


next  morning  to  finish  the  drink  bought  with 
the  money  taken  out  of  the  box.  Three  or  four 
of  them  were  found  next  morning  in  a  beastly 
state  of  intoxication,  and  carriednome.'  And 
that's  the  way  you  Odd  Fellows  provide  'for  a 
raiuT  day,  and  do  your  duty  to  your  famflies. 
And  here's  a  nice  bill  to  be  cnareedto  the  funds 
of  a  benevolent  society  supportea  by  poor  work- 
ing men: 

£    s.  ^ 

Liqaor  at  monthly  meeting.^ 9    0    0 

Band  at  amiiversary   6    0     0 

Dinners  to  persons  carrying  banners    0     6     9 
Donation  to  Ifancashire  Belief  Fnnd   5    0     0 
Grant  for  procession  to  dinner  on  the 
marriage  of  H.B.H.  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales   10     0     0 

Why,"  I  says,  "it's  nothing  but  liquor  and 
foolery  from  beginning  to  end ;  ale,  grog,  dinners, 
banners,  drums,  flags,  processions,  and  getting 
drunk,  and  all  at  tne  expense  of  the  fund  that 
ought  to  go  for  sickness  and  funerals.  If  you 
could  all  be  buried  in  drums,"  I  says,  *'you 
might  have  them,  with  silk  flags  painted  on  both 
sides  with  the  arms  of  the  order  for  winding- 
sheets,  but  as  for  c(^ns,  I  don't  know  where 
thev  are  to  come  from." 

1  declare,  if  George  wasn't  a  nodding  and  fast 
asleep  as  a  church.  "  Oeorge,"  I  says,  "  you 
have  nad  your  evening,  and  now  I'll  have  mine ;" 
and  I  stirred  him  up  and  made  him  listen.  "  Look 
here,"  I  says,  "  what  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  says,  a 
gentleman  as  is  under  government,  and  his 
business  to  know  all  about.  'The  older  you 
get,'  he  says,  '  the  worse  vou  get ;  and  in  one 
year,'  he  says,  'no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  friendly  societies  have  been  dis- 
solved and  wound  up,'  through  not  being  able 
to  carry  on,  their  expenses  being  greater  than 
they  could  afford,  all  along  of  ak,  and  dinners, 
and  drums,  and  such-like  tilings,  as  are  contrary 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  you  have  all  to 
vourselvea,  and  which  you  are  so  proud  of.  You 
brag  about  your  Act  of  Parliament,  but  do  you 
know  what  it  says  ?"  "No,"  he  says,  "I  never 
read  it,  and  I  suppose  nobody  ever  did."  "Oh 
yes,"  I  says,  "I  have,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  ale,  and  feasts,  and  banners,  and  drums 
taken  out  of  the  funds,  is  contrary  to  the  ' 
act,  and,  what's  more,"  I  says,  "proceedings 
may  be  taken  against  you  for  paving  away  the 
funds  for  any  such  purpose,  and  I've  a  great 
mind  to  write  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  about  your 
doings  at  the  Yorkshire  Chrey."  "Oh,  bother 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,"  he  says,  "I  want  to  go  to 
bed;"  and  with  that  he  gets  up  and  bolts  out  of 
the  room,  and  up-stairs,  and  when  I  goes  up,  three 
minutes  after,  he  is  sprawling  all  over  the  bed, 
and  snoring  like  a  bull,  and  there  was  his  clothes 
lying  scattered  over  the  room,  and  his  money 
out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  lying  all  about  the 
floor.  Now,  I'm  not  one  to  search  my  husband's 
pockets,  but  when  I  And  money  lying  about  in 
that  promiscuous  manner,  it's  only  natural  that  I 
should  pick  it  up  and  count  it.  Well,  there  was 
three  shillings  in  silver,  half  a  screw  of  tobacco, 
and  threepence-halfpenny  in  coppers,  and,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  when  Greorge  went  out  to  go 
to  the  Yorkshire  Grey  he  had  a  bright  half 
soTerei^  in  his  pocket;  so  that  on  that  one 
lodge  night  he  had  spent  six  shillings  and  ei^ht- 
pence-halfpennr,  which  is  very  nigh  five  shilhngs 
over  and  above  his  subscription.  So  I  don^t 
wonder  that  he  bolted  away  to  bed  and  wouldn't 
listen.  That's  where  it  is.  They  can't  abear 
to  be  told  the  trnih  about  their  societies,  for 
they  know  in  their  hearts  that  drink  and  drums 
is  at  the  bottom  of  them.  It's  my  belief  that 
if  there  were  no  public-houses  there  would  be 
no  Odd  Fellows,  and  Foresters,  and  Ancient 
Druids,  and  other  fools  of  the  kind.  I've  heard 
my  brother  John  say,  and  now  I  believe  it,  that 
it's  the  badges,  and  the  flags,  and  the  bands  of 
music  that  attracts  members,  just  like  recruiting 
for  soldiers  and  slipping  the  shilling  into  poor 
young  lads'  hands,  when  they're  dazzled  with 
the  ribbons  and  the  fine  uniform,  and  too  much 
beer. 

Geor^  was  very  fast  in  telling  you  all  about 
his  savings  in  the  Post-office  bank;  but  he 
didn't  tell  you  that  he  once  insured  in  the  Bird- 
in-the-Hand  Provident  Association,  and  paid  for 
two  years,  when  tlic  board  was  had  up  before 
the  magistrate  for  swindling,  and  they  broke 
into  the  office,  and  found  it  nothing  but  a  back 
room  at  a  corn-chandler's,  with  no  furniture  ex- 
cept three  dirty  tobacco-pipes  and  a  beer  can, 
which  had  been  a  missing  from  the  public-house 
at  the  comer  for  months,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  on  being  accused  of  it,  took  a  bitter 
oath  that  he'd  never  seen  the  can,  when  he  had 
been  a  using  it  all  the  time  to  boil  his  coffee. 
The  Bird-in4he-Hand  gave  out  that  it  had  five 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Bloomsburv  Bank,  but 
when  they  went  and  searched  the  books,  they 
were  told  that  it  had  only  sixteen  shillings  there, 
and  never  had  more  than  twenty  pounds  at  any 
time.  Whenever  anybody  died,  tne  Bird.in>the- 
Hand  disputed  its  liability,  and  the  people  were 
all  too  poor  to  make  a  stir  about  it  and  have 
justice. 

It's  true  George  has  got  a  bit  of  money  laid 
by  now,  but  what  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  he  will 
be  doing  something  foolish  with  it.  I'm  sure 
he's  been  bragging  about  his  account  out  of 
doors,  for  there's  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  he 
doesn't  get  letters  wanting  him  to  take  shares  in 
all  kinds  of  companies  and  associations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  circulars 
besides  from  people  that  make  regalia  and 
badges,  and  banners,  and  satin  aprons,  and  all 
such  rubbish. 

I  read  in  my  paper,  which  is  the  Penny  News- 
man, that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ^ing  to  set  up  in- 
surance offices  for  the  working  classes  at  the 
Post-office  Savings-banks.  I  hear  that  there's 
great  opposition  to  it— by  the  publicans,  I 
shouldnH  wonder—but  I'm  sure  if  parliament 
was  only  composed  of  working  men's  wives  the 
bill  would  be  carried  unanimously.  It's  jost 
what  the  working  man  wants,  for  as  things  are 
now  he  doesn't  xnow  where  to  go  for  safety, 
and  the  way  that  lords  and  baronets  and  the 
aristocracy  put  their  names  to  offices  and  so- 


cieties, that  never  do  anything  but  go  into 
Chancery  and  wind  up,  isrwdly  shameful,  and  a 
snare  to  them  as  haven't  got  the  education  and 
knowledge  to  judge  for  themselves.  I'm  no 
politician  myself,  but,  as  a  working  man's  wife 
as  knows  how  the  money  goes,  I'm  sure  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  do  is  good,  and  if 
he  would  only  go  a  little  further,  and  make 
the  Post-offices  sick  funds  as  well,  he  will 
be  the  best  friend  the  woridng  classes  ever 
bad. 

And  bless  him !  I  say,  for  the  duty  he  has 
taken  off  the  tea,  and  the  bottle  of  brandy  that 
you  can  now  get  at  the  grocer's,  without  send- 
mg  the  girl  to  the  public-house,  where  the 
fellows  get  larking  with  her,  leading  to  crinolines 
and  red  petticoats  and  ruin.  Why,  at  Plum- 
berrv's,  where  I  often  buy  my  tea,  we  can  now 
get  brandy,  gin,  rum,  and  any  kind  of  wine ;  and 
I'm  sure,  if  Geoi^  would  only  buy  his  bottle 
of  rum  there,  and  bring  it  home  and  have  his 
glass  by  the  fireside  witn  me  (or  a  mate  from 
the  shop,  too,  if  he  likes),  it  would  cost  him 
less  money ;  he  would  have  no  headache,  and 
he'd  be  a  deal  mote  pleasant  to  all  pariiea,  next 
morning. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 
ht  TwENTT-roiTB  Chaptebs. 

CHAPTER  VII.  DISSENSION. 

The  knowledge  Calvert  now  possessed  of 
the  humble  relations  which  had  subsisted 
between  Miss  Grainger  and  his  uncle's  family, 
had  rendered  him  more  confident  in  his  manner, 
and  given  him  even  a  sort  of  air  of  protection 
towards  them.  Certain  it  is,  each  day  made 
him  less  and  less  a  favourite  at  the  viUa,  while 
Loyd,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  in  esteem  and 
liking  with  every  one  of  them.  A  preference 
which,  with  whatever  tact  shroudea,  showed 
itself  in  various  shapes. 

"  1  perceive,"  said  Calvert  one  morning,  as 
they  sat  at  breakfast  together,  "  my  application 
for  an  extension  of  leave  is  rejected.  I  am 
ordered  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  sail  with 
drafts  for  some  regunents  in  Upper  India !"  he 
paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  continued : 
"  I'd  like  any  one  to  tell  me  what  great  difference 
there  is  in  real  condition  between  an  Indian 
officer  and  a  transported  felon.  In  point  of  daily 
drudgery  there  is  little,  and  as  for  climate  the 
felon  has  the  best  of  it." 

"I  think  you  take  too  dreaiy  a  view  of  your 
fortune.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  career  I  would 
choose,  nor  would  it  suit  me,  but  if  my  lot  had 
fallen  that  way,  I  suspect  I'd  not  have  found  it 
so  unendurable." 

"No.  It  would  not  suit  yon.  There's  no 
scope  in  a  soldier's  life  for  those  little  sly  prac- 
tices, those  small  artifices  of  tact  and  ingenuity, 
by  which  subtlety  does  its  wori^  in  this  world. 
In  such  a  career,  all  this  adroitness  would  be 
clean  thrown  away." 

"I  hope,"  said  Loyd,   with  a  faint    smile. 
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''that  you  do  not  imagme  that  these  are  the 
gifts  to  achieve  success  in  any  calling." 

"  I  don't  knov — ^I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather 
suspect  they  find  their  place  at  the  Bar/' 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  then,  you  are  totally 
mistaken.  It  is  an  error  just  as  unworthy  of 
your  good  sense  as  it  is  of  your  good  feeling !" 
And  he  spoke  with  warmth  and  energy. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  cried  Calvert.  "For 
three  months  I  have  been  exploring  to  find  one 
spot  in  your  whole  nature  that  would  respond 
fiercely  to  attack,  and  at  last  I  have  it." 

"  You  put  the  matter  somewhat  oflfensively  to 
me,  or  Td  not  have  replied  in  this  fashion — but 
let  us  change  the  topic,  it  is  an  unpleasant  one." 

"I  don't  think  so.  When  a  man  nurtures 
what  his  friend  believes  to  be  a  delusion,  and  a 
dangerous  delusion,  what  better  theme  can  there 
be  tnan  its  discussion  ?" 

"  ril  not  discuss  it,"  said  Loyd,  with  deter- 
mination. 

"You'll  not  discuss  it?" 

"No!" 

"  What  if  I  force  you  ?  What  if  I  place  the 
question  on  grounds  90  direct  and  so  personsd 
that  you  can't  help  it  P" 

"  I  don't  understarid  you." 

"  You  shall  presently.  For  some  time  back  I 
have  been  thmking  of  asking  an  expknation 
from  vou — an  explanation  of  your  conduct  at 
the  villa.  Before  vou  had  established  an  inti- 
macy there,  I  stood  well  with  every  one.  The 
old  woman,  with  all  her  respect  for  my  family 
and  connexions,  was  profuse  in  her  attentions. 
Of  the  girls,  as  I  somewhat  rashly  confided  to 
you,  I  had  only  to  make  my  choice.  I  presented 
you  to  them,  never  anticipating  that  I  was  doin^ 
anything  very  dangerous  to  them  or  to  myseU, 
but  I  find  I  was  wrong.  I  don't  want  to  de- 
scend to  details,  nor  inquire  how  and  by  what 
arts  you  gained  your  influence ;  my  case  is 
simply  witn  the  fact  that,  since  fou  nave  been 
in  favour,  /  have  been  out  of  it.  My  whole 
position  with  them  is  changed.  I  can  only 
suggest  now  what  I  used  to  order,  and  I  have 
the  pleasure,  besides,  of  seeing  that  even  my 
suggestion  must  be  submitted  to  you  and  await 
your  approval." 

"  Have  you  finished  ?"  said  Loyd,  calmly. 

"  No,  far  from  it !  I  could  make  my  charge 
extend  over  hours  long.  Li  fact,  I  have  only  to 
review  our  lives  here  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
weeks,  to  establish  all  I  have  been  saying,  and 
show  you  that  you  owe  me  an  explanation,  and 
something  more  than  an  explanation." 

"  Have  you  done  now  ?" 

"  If  you  mean,  have  I  said  all  that  I  could 
say  on  this  subject,  no,  far  from  it.  You  have 
not  heard  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  I  might  say 
about  it." 

"Well,  I  have  heard  quite  enough.  My 
answer  is  this,  you  are  totally  mistaken;  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  prejudiced  your 
position.  I  seldom  spoke  of  you,  never  slight- 
ingly. I  have  thought,  it  is  true,  that  you 
assumed  towards  these  ladies  a  ton^  of  supe- 
riority, which  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  them. 


and  that  the  habit  grew  on  you,  to  an  extent 
you  perhaps  were  not  aware  of;  as,  however, 
they  neither  complained  of,  nor  resented  it,  and 
as,  besides,  you  were  far  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  myself,  and  consequently  knew  better 
what  the  usages  of  society  permitted,  I  re- 
frained from  any  remark,  nor,  but  for  your 
present  charge,  would  I  say  one  word  now  on 
the  subject." 

"  So,  then,  you  have  been  suffering  in  secret 
all  thb  time  over  my  domineering  and  insolent 
temper,  pitying  the  damsels  in  distress,  but  not 
able  to  get  up  enough  of  Quixotism  to  avenee 
them?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me,  Calvert  ?" 
said  the  other,  calmly. 

"  If  I  knew  what  issue  it  would  take,  perhaps 
I  could  answer  you." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then,  at  least  so  fiir  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  nave  never  injured,  never  wronged 
you.  I  have  therefore  nothing  to  recal,  nothing 
to  redress,  upon  any  part  of  my  conduct.  In 
what  you  conceive  you  are  personally  interested, 
I  am  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation,  and  this 
done,  all  is  done  between  us. 

"  I  thought  so,  I  suspected  as  much,"  said 
Calvert,  contemptuously.  "I  was  a  fool  to 
suppose  you'd  nave  taken  the  matter  dif- 
ferently, and  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
to  treat  my  aunt's  nursery  governess  with 
greater  deference,  and  be  more  respectful  in  the 
presence — the  august  presence— of  a  lawyer's 
clerk." 

"Good-by,  sir,"  said  Loyd,*  as  he  left  the 
room. 

Calvert  sat  down  and  took  up  a  book,  but 
though  he  read  three  full  pages,  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  they  contained.  He  opened  his  desk,  and 
began  a  letter  to  Loyd,  a  farewell  letter,  a 
justification  of  himself,  but  done  more  tem- 
perately than  he  had  spoken ;  but  he  tore  it  up, 
and  so  with  a  second  and  a  third.  As  his  pas- 
sion mounted,  he  bethought  him  of  liis  cousin 
and  her  approaching  marriage.  "I  can  spoil 
some  fun  there,"  cried  he,  and  wrot^  as 
follows : 

'  «*  Lago  d'O^rta,  August  12. 
"Dear  Sir, — ^In  the  prospect  of  the  nearer 
relations  which  a  few  days  more  will  establish 
between  us,  I  venture  to  address  you  thus 
familiarly.  My  cousin.  Miss  Sophia  Calvert, 
has  informed  me  by  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
that  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  place  before  you 
a  number  of  letters  written  by  me  to  her,  at  a 
time  when  there  subsisted  between  us  a  very 
close  attachment.  With  my  knowledge  of  my 
cousin's  frankness,  her  candour,  and  her  courage 
— for  it  would  also  require  some  courage — I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  she  has  informed  you 
thoroughly  on  all  that  has  passed.  We  were 
both  very  youn^ ,  very  thoughtless,  and,  worse 
than  either,  left  totally  to  our  own  guidance, 
none  to  watch,  none  to  look  after  us.  There  is 
no  indiscretion  in  my  saying  that  we  were  both 
very -much  in  love,  and  with  that  sort  of  confi- 
dence in  each  other  that  renders  distrust  a  crime 
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to  one's  own  conscience.  Although,  therefore, 
she  may  haTe  told  yon  much,  her  womtMily 
dignity  would  not  let  her  dwell  on  these  cir- 
onmstances,  explanatory  of  much,  and  palliative 
of  all  that  passed  between  us.  To  you,  a  man 
of  the  world,  I  owe  this  part  declaration,  less, 
howeyer,  for  yoar  sake  or  for  mine,  than  for 
her,  for  whom  either  of  us  ought  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  our  power. 

"The  letters  she  wrote  me  are  still  in  my 
possession.  I  own  the^  are  very  dear  to  me; 
they  are  all  that  remain  of  a  past,  to  which 
nothing  in  my  future  life  can  recal  the  equal. 
I  feel,  however,  that  your  rMfht  to  them  is 
greater  than  my  own,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
to  part  with  them.  I  pray  you  advise  me  in 
this.  Say  how  you  would  act  in  a  like  circum- 
stance, knowing  all  that  has  occurred,  and  be 
assured  that  your  voice  will  be  a  command  to 
your  very  devoted  servant, 

"H.  C. 

"P.S.— When  I  began  this  letter,  I  was 
minded  to  say  my  cousin  should  see  it;  on 
second  thoughts,  I  incline  to  say  not,  decidedly 
not." 

When  this  base  writer  had  finished  writing 
he  flung  down  the  pen,  and  said  to  himself,  hau 
aloud,  "I'd  give  something  to  see  him  read 
thisr 

With  a  restless  impatience  to  do  something — 
anything,  he  left  the  house,  walking  with  hur- 
ried steps  to  the  little  jetty  where  the  boats  lay. 
"  Where's  my  boat,  Onofrio  ?"  said  he,  asking 
for  the  skiff  he  generally  selected. 

"  The  other  signer  nas  taken  her  across  the 
lake." 

"This  is  too  much,"  muttered  he.  "The 
fellow  fancies  that  because  he  skulks  a  satisfac- 
tion, he  is  free  to  practise  an  impertinence.  He 
knew  I  preferred  this  boat,  and  therefore  he  took 
her." 

"  Jump  in,  and  row  me  across  to  La  Eocca," 
said  he  to  the  boatman.  As  they  skimmed 
across  the  lake,  his  mind  dwelt  only  on  vengeance, 
and  fifty  different  ways  of  exacting  it  passed  and 
repassed  before  him.  All,  however,  concentrat- 
ing on  the  one  idea — ^that  to  ^pass  some  insult 
upon  Loyd  in  presence  of  the*  ladies  would  be 
the  most  fatal  injury  he  could  inflict,  but  how 
to  do  this  without  a  compromise  of  lumself  was 
the  difficulty. 

"Though  no  woman  will  ever  forgive  a 
coward,"  thought  he,  "  I  must  take  care  that 
the  provocation  I  offer  be  such  as  will  not  ex- 
clude myself  from  sympathy."  And,  with  all  his 
craft  and  all  his  cunning^,  he  could  not  hit  upon 
a  way  to  this.  He  fancied,  too,  that  Lovd  nad 
gone  over  to  prejudice  the  ladies  against  him  by 
his  ovm  version  of  what  had  occurred  in  the 
morning.  He  knew  well  how,  of  late,  he  himself 
had  not  occupied  the  highest  place  in  their  esteem 
— it  was  not  alone  the  insolent  and  overbearing 
tone  he  assumed,  but  a  levity  in  talking  of  things 
which  others  treated  with  deference,  alike  offen- 
sive to  morals  and  manners — ^these  had  greatly 
lowered  him  in  their  esteem,  especially  of  the 


girls,  for  old  Miss  Grainger,  with  a  traditional 
respect  for  his  name  and  umily,  held  to  lum  far 
more  than  the  others. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  have  brought  the 
fellow  here !  What  downright  folly  it  was  in 
me  to  have  let  them  ever  know  him.  Is  it  too 
late,  however,  to  remedy  this  ?  Can  I  not  yet 
undo  some  of  this  miscuief  ?"  This  was  a  new 
thought,  and  it  filled  his  mind  till  he.  landed. 
As  he  drew  quite  close  to  the  shore  he  saw  that 
the  little  awning-covered  boat,  in  which  the 
ladies  occasionally  made  excursions  on  the  lake, 
was  now  anchored  under  a  large  drooping  ash, 
and  that  Loyd  and  the  girls  were  on  board  of 
her.  Loyd  was  reading  to  them ;  at  least  so  the 
continuous  and  equable  tone  of  his  voice  indi- 
cated, as  it  rose  in  the  thin  and  silent  air.  Miss 
Grainger  was  not  there — and  this  was  a  fortunate 
thing — for  now  he  should  have  his  opportunity 
to  talk  with  her  alone,  and  probably  ascertain 
to  what  extent  Loyd's  representations  had  da- 
maged  him. 

He  walked  up  to  the  villa,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  as  he  was  wont,  by  one  of  the 
windows  that  opened  on  the  green  sward  with- 
out. There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  but  a  half- 
written  letter,  on  which  the  ink  was  still  fresh, 
showed  that  the  writer  had  only  left  it  at  the 
instant.  His  eye  caught  the  words,  "Dear  and 
Reverend  Sir,"  and  in  the  line  beneath  the  name 
Loyd.  The  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  he 
read  on : 

"  Dear  and  Eeverend  Sir,— I  hasten  to  express 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  contents  of  your 
letter.  Your  son,  Mr.  Loyd,  has  most  faithfully 
represented  his  position  and  his  prospects,  and, 
although  my  niece  might  possibly  have  placed 
her  chances  of  happiness  in  the  hands  of  a 
wealthier  suitor,  I  am  fully  assured  she  never 
could  have  met  with  one  whose  tastes,  pursuits, 
and  general  disposition *' 

*  A  sound  of  coming  feet  startled  him,  and  he 
had  but  time  to  Ihrow  himself  on  a  sofa,  when 
Miss  Grainger  entered.  Her  manner  was 
cordial — fully  as  cordial  as  usual — perhaps  a 
little  more  so,  since,  in  the  absence  of  her 
nieces,  she  was  free  to  express  the  instinc- 
tive regard  she  felt  towards  all  that  bore  his 
name. 

"How  was  it  that  you  did  not  come  with 
Loyd?"  asked  she. 

"I  was  busy,  writing  letters  I  believe — con- 
gratulations on  Sophy's  approaching  marriage ; 
but  what  did  Loyd  say — was  that  the  reason  he 
gaye?" 

"  He  «kye  none.  He  said  he  took  a  whim 
into  his  nead  to  row  himself  across  the  lake; 
and,  indeed,  I  half  suspect  the  exertion  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  has  been  coughing  again,  and 
the  pain  in  the  side  has  returned." 

"He's  a  wretched  creature — I  mean  as  re- 
gards health  and  strength.  Of  course  he  always 
must  have  been  so ;  but  the  lives  these  fellows 
lead  in  London  would  breach  the  constitution 
of  a  really  strong  man." 
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"Not  Loyd,  however;  he  never  kept  late 
hours,  nor  had  habits  of  dissipation." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  ever  told  you  that  he 
had,"  said  he,  laughing.  **I  conclude  that 
he  has  never  shown  you  his  diary  of  town 
life." 

**  But  do  you  tell  me,  seriously,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  dissipated  iiabits  ?" 

"Not  more  so  than  eight  out  of  every  ten, 
perhaps,  in  his  class  of  ufe.  The  stuiknt  is 
everywhere  more  given  to  the  excitements  of 
vice  than  the  sportsman.  It  is  the  compensation 
for  the  wearisome  monotony  of  brain  labour,  and 
they  give  themselves  up  to  excesses  from  which 
the  healthier  nature  of  a  man  with  country 
tastes  would  revolt  at  once.  But  what  have  I 
to  do  with  his  habits  ?  I  am  not  his  guardian 
nor  his  confessor." 

"  But  they  have  a  very  serious  xnterest  for 
me/* 

"Then  yon  must  look  for  another  counsellor. 
I  am  not  so  immaculate  that  I  can  arraign  others ; 
and,  if  I  were,  I  fancy  I  might  find  some  plea- 
santer  occupation." 

"  But  if  I  tell  you  a  secret,  a  great  secret " 

"  Td  not  listen  to  a  secret.  I  detest  secrets, 
just  as  I'd  hate  to  have  the  charge  of  another 
man's  money.  So,  I  warn  you,  tell  me  nothing 
that  you  don't  want  to  hear  talked  of  at  dinner, 
and  before  the  servants.'* 

"Yes;  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  really 
need  your  advice." 

"You  can't  have  it  at  the  price  you  propose. 
Not  to  add,  that  I  have  a  stronger  sentiment  to 
sway  me  in  this  case,  which  you  will  understand 
at  once,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  of 
whom  I  would  like  to  speak  with  creat  reserve, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  don't  like  him.** 

"  Don't  like  him !    You  don't  like  him  !"* 

"  It  does  seem  very  incredible  to  you ;  but  I 
must  repeat  it,  I  don't  like  him." 

"  But  will  you  tell  me  why  ?  What  are  the 
grounds  of  your  dislike  P" 

"  Is  it  not  this  very  moment  I  have  explained 
to  you  that  my  personal  feeling  towards  liim  in- 
spires a  degree  of  deference  which  forbids  me  to 
discuss  his  character  ?  He  mav  be  the  best  fellow 
in  Europe,  the  bravest,  the  boldest,  the  frankest, 
the  fairest.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  I  had 
a  sister,  and  he  proposed  to  marry  her,  I'd  rather 
see  her  a  corpse  than  his  wife ;  and  now  you 
have  half  led  me  into  a  confession  that  I  told 
you  I'd  not  enter  upon.  Say  another  word 
about  it,  and  I'll  go  and  ask  Loyd  to  come  up 
here  and  listen  to  the  discussion,  for  I  detest 
secrets  and  secresy,  and  I'll  have  nothing  to 
say  to  either." 

"You'd  not  do  anything  so  rash  and  inconsi- 
derate?" 

"Don't  provoke  me,  that's  all.  You  are 
always  telling  me  you  know  the  Calverts,  their 
hot-headedness,  their  passionate  warmth,  and 
so  on.  I  leave  it  to  yourself,  is  it  wise  to  push 
me  further?" 

"May  I  show  you  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day morning,  in  reply  to  one  of  mine  ?" 

"Not  if  It  refers  to  Loyd." 


"  It  does  refer  to  him." 

"  Then  I'll  not  read  it.  I  tell  you,  for  the  last 
time,  I'll  not  be  cheated  into  this  discussion. 
I  don't  desire  to  have  it  said  of  me  some  fine 
morning,  *  You  talked  of  the  man  that  you  lived 
with  on  terms  of  intimacy.  You  chummed  with 
him,  and  yet  you  told  stories  of  him.' " 

"  If  you  but  knew  the  difficulty  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  have  placed  me " 

"  I  know  at  least  the  difficulty  in  which  you 
would  haveplaced  «<?,  and  I  am  resolved  not  to 
incur  it.  Have  I  given  you  Sophy's  letter  to 
read  ?"  said  he,  with  a  changed  voice.  "  I  must 
fetch  it  out  to  you  and  let  you  see  all  that  she 
says  of  her  future  happiness."  And  thus,  by  a 
sudden  turn,  he  artfully  engaged  her  in  recollec- 
tions of  Rocksley,  and  all  the  persons  and  inci- 
dents of  a  remote  long  ago ! 

When  Loyd  returned  with  the  giris  to  the 
house,  Calvert  soon  saw  that  he  had  not  spokai 
to  tiiem  of  the  altercation  of  the  morning — a  re- 
serve which  he  ungenerously  attributed  to  the 
part  Loyd  himself  mled  in  the  controversy.  The 
two  met  with  a  certain  reserve;  but  which, 
however  felt  and  understood  by  each,  was  not 
easily  marked  by  a  spectator.  Florence,  how- 
ever, saw  it,  with  the  traditional  clearness 
of  an  invalid.  She  read  what  healthier  eyes 
never  detect.  She  saw  that  the  men  had 
either  quarrelled,  or  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
quarrel,  and  she  watched  them  closely  and  nar- 
rowly. This  was  the  easier  for  her,  as  at  meal 
times  she  never  came  to  table,  but  lay  on  a 
sofa,  and  joined  in  the  conversation  at  in- 
tervals. 

Oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  what  had 
occurred  in  the  morning,  and  far  less  able  to 
conceal  his  emotions  or  master  them  than  his 
companion,  Loyd  was  disconcerted  and  ill  at 
ease;  now  answering  at  cross-purposes,  now 
totally  absorbed  in  nis  own  reflections.  As 
Calvert  saw  this,  it  encouraged  him  to  greater 
efforts  to  be  agreeable.  He  could,  wnen  he 
pleased,  be  a  most  pleasing  guest.  He  had  that 
sort  of  knowledge  of  people  and  life  which 
seasons  talk  so  well,  and  suits  so  many  listeners. 
He  was  curious  to  find  out  to  which  of  the 
sisters  Loyd  was  engaged,  but  all  his  shrewdness 
could  not  fix  the  pomt  decisively.  He  talked  on 
incessantly,  referring  occasionally  to  Loyd  to 
confirm  what  he  knew  well  the  other's  experience 
could  never  have  embraced,  and  asking  franklv, 
as  it  were,  for  his  opinion  on  people  he  was  fully 
aware  the  other  had  never  met  with. 

Emily  (or  Milly,  as  she  was  familiarly  called) 
Walter  showed  impatience  more  than  once  at 
these  sallies,  whicn  always  made  Loyd  con- 
fused and  uncomfortable,  so  that  Calvert  leaned 
to  the  impression  that  it  was  she  herself  was 
the  chosen  one.  As  for  Florence,  she  rather 
enjoyed,  he  thought,  the  awkward  figure  Loyd 
presented,  and  she  even  laughed  outnght  at  his 
bashful  embarrassment. 

"Yes,"  said  Calvert  to  himself,  "Florence  is 
with  me.    She  is  my  ally.    I'm  sure  of  her." 

"  What  spirits  he  has,**  said  Miss  Grainger,  as 
she  brought  the  sick  girl  her  coiTee.    "  I  never 
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saw  him  in  a  gayer  mood.  He's  bent  on  tor- 
menting Loyd  though,  for  he  has  just  proposed 
a  row  on  the  lake,  and  that  he  should  take  one 
boat  and  Loyd  the  other,  and  have  a  race.  He 
well  knows  who'll  win." 

"  That  would  be  delightful,  aunt.  Let  us  have 
it  by  all  means.  Mr.  Calvert,  I  engajge  y&u. 
You  are  to  take  me.  Emily  will  go  with  Mr. 
Loyd." 

"And  I'll  stand  at  the  pobt  and  be  the 
judge,"  said  Miss  Grainier. 

Calvert  never  waited  for  more,  but  springing 
up,  hastened  down  to  the  shore  to  prepare  the 
boat.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Miss  Grainger, 
with  Florence  leaning  on  her  arm,  looking 
brighter  and  fairer  than  he  thought  he  had  ever 
seen  her. 

"Let  us  be  off  at  once,"  whispered  Calvert, 
"for  I'd  like  a  few  hundred  yards'  practice — a 
sort  of  trial  gallop — ^before  I  begin ;"  and,  pladng 
the  sick  girl  tenderly  in  the  stem,  he  pulled 
vigorously  out  into  the  lake.  "  What  a  glorious 
evening!"  said  he.  "Is  there  anythuag  in  the 
world  can  equal  one  of  these  sunsets  on  an  Italian 
lake,  with  all  the  tints  of  the  high  Alps  blending 
softly  on  the  calm  water  P" 

She  made  no  answer ;  and  he  went  on  enthu- 
siastically about  the  scene,  the  hour,  the  still- 
ness, and  the  noble  subUmitT  of  the  gigantic 
mountains  which  arose  around  them.  < 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Calvert  placed  her  in 
the  boat,  and  pulled  out  vigorously  from  the 
shore,  than  he  saw  a  marked  change  come  over 
the  girl's  face.  All  the  laughing  gaietj[  of  a 
moment  back  was  gone,  and  an  expression  of 
anxiety  had  taken  its  place. 

"You  are  not  ill?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

"No.    Why  do  you  ask  me?" 

"  I  was  afraid-7-I  fancied  you  loo](ed  paler. 
You  seem  changed." 

"So  I  am,"  said  she,  seriously.  "Answer  me 
what  P  shall  ask,  but  tell  me  frankly." 

"That  I  will;  what  is  it?" 

"You  and  Loyd  have  quarrelled — what  was 
it  about?" 

"What  a  notion!  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
silly  quizzing  that  passes  between  young  men 
implies  a  qnarrel  P' 

"No  matter  what  I  fancy;  tell  me  as  can- 
didly as  you  said  yon  wonld.  What  was  the 
subject  of  your  disagreement  P" 

"  How  peremptory  you  are,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. "Are  you  aware  that  to  give  your  orders 
in  this  fashion  implies  one  of  two  things — ^a 
strong  interest  in  me,  or  in  my  adversary  ?" 

"  Well,  I  accept  the  charge ;  now  for  the  con- 
fession." 

"  Am  I  right,  then,  dearest  Florence?"  said  he, 
ceasing  to  row,  and  leaning  down  to  look  the 
nearer  at  her.  "  Am  I  ri^t,  then,  that  your 
claim  to  this  knowledge  is  the  best  and  most 
indisputable  ?" 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is !"  said  she,  and  her  pale 
face  suddenly  glowed  with  a  deep  flush. 

"You  guessed  aright,  Florence,  we  did  quarrel; 
that  is,  we  exchanged  very  angry  words,  though 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  bow  the  difference 


began,  nor  how  far  it  went.  I  was  dbsatisfied 
with  him.  I  attributed  to  his  influence,  in*8ome 
shape  or  other,  that  I  stood  less  well  here— in 
your  esteem,  I  mean — than  formerly;  and  he 
somewhat  cavalierly  told  me  if  there  were  a 
change  I  owed  it  to  myself,  that  I  took  airs 
upon  me,  that  I  was  haughty,  presuming,  and 
firty  other  things  of  the  same  sort;  and  so, 
with  an  interchange  of  such  courtesies,  we  grew 
at  last  to  feel  very  warm,  and  finally  reached 
that  point  where  men — of  the  world,  at  least- 
understand  discussion  ceases,  and  something 
else  succeeds." 

"Well,  go  on,"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"All  is  told;  there  is  no  more  to  say.  The 
lawyer  did  not  see  the  thing,  perhaps,  in  the 
same  vulgar  light  that'  I  did ;  he  took  his  hat, 
and  came  over  here.  I  followed  him,  and  there's 
the  whole  of  nt." 

"I  think  he  was  wrong  to  comment  upon 
your  manner,  if  not  done  from  a  sense  of  friend- 
ship, and  led  on  to  it  by  some  admission  on  yoor 
part." 

"Of  course  he  was;  and  I  am  charmed  to 
hear  you  say  so." 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  and  appearing  deep  in 
thought. 

"  Now  that  I  have  made  my  confession,  will 
you  let  me  have  one  of  yours  f"  said  he,  in  a 
low,  soft  voice. 

"  I'm  not  sure ;  what's  it  to  be  about  ?" 

"It's  about  myself  I  want  to  question  you." 

"  About  yourself !  Surely  you  could  not  have 
hit  upon  a  sorrier  adviser,  or  a  less  experienced 
counsellor  than  I  am." 

"  I  don't  want  advice,  Florence,  I  only  want  a 
fact;  and  from  all  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  believe 
you  vnll  deal  fsurly  with  me." 

She  nodded  assent,  and  he  went  on: 

"In  a  few  weeks  more  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
return  to  India ;  to  a  land  I  dislike,  and  a  service 
I  detest ;  to  live  amonf^t  companions  distasteful 
to  me,  and  amidst  habits  andf  associations  that, 
however  ^durable  when  I  knew  no  better,  are 
now  become  positively  odious  in  my  eyes.  This 
is  my  road  to  rank,  station,  and  honour.  There 
is,  however,  another  path ;  and  if  I  relinquish 
this  career,  and  give  up  all  thought  of  ambition, 
I  might  remain  in  Europe— here,  perhaps,  on 
this  very  lake  side— and  lead  a  life  of  humble  but 
unbroken  happiness — one  of  those  peaceful  exist- 
ences which  poets  dream  of,  but  never  realise, 
because  it  is  no  use  in  disparaging  the  cup  of 
life  till  one  has  tasted  and  known  its  bitterness ; 
and  these  men  have  not  reached  such  experience 
—/have." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak — he  looked  eagerly 
at  her  for  a  word — but  she  was  silent. 

"  The  confession  I  want  from  you,  Florence, 
is  this :  could  you  agree  to  share  this  life  with 
me?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  muttered,  but  what 
he  could  not  catch. 

"It  would  be  too  dreary,  too  sad-coloured, 
you  think?" 

"No,"  said  she,  "not  that." 
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"You  fear,  perhaps,  that  these  schemes  of 
isolation  have  never  succeeded ;  that  weariness 
win  come  when  there  are  no  longer  new  objects 
to  suggest  interest  or  employment?" 

"Not  that,"  said  she,  more  faintly. 

"Then  the  objection  must  be  myself.  Flo- 
rence, is  it  that  you  would  not,  that  you  could 
not,  trust  me  with  jomx  happiness  ?" 

"  You  ask  for  frankness,  and  you  shall  have 
it.  I  cannot  accept  your  offer.  My  heart  is  no 
longer  mine  to  give."  *  - 

"And  this— this  engagement,  has  been  for 
some  time  back  ?"  asked  he,  almost  sternly. 

"  Yes,  for  some  time,"  said  she,  faintly. 

"Am  I  acquainted  with  the  object  of  it? 
Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  ask  this.  But  there 
is  a  question  I  have  full  and  perfect  right  to 
ask.  How,  consistently  with  such  an  engage- 
ment, have  you  encouraged  the  attentions  I 
have  paid  you?" 

"Attentions!  and  to  me!  Why,  your  atten- 
tions have  been  directed  rather  to  my  sister — at 
least,  she  always  thought  so — and  even  these  we 
deemed  the  mere  passing  flirtations  of  one  who 
made  no  secret  of  saving  that  he  regarded  mar- 
riage as  an  intoleraole  slavery,  or  rather,  the 
heavy  price  that  one  paid  for  the  pleasure  of 
courtship." 

"  Are  the  mere  levities  with  which  I  amused 
an  hour  to  be  recorded  against  me  as  prin- 
ciples  ?" 

"Only  when  such  levities  fitted  into  each 
other  so  accurately  as  to  show  plan  and  con- 
trivance." 

"It  was  Lojd  said  that.  That  speech  was 
his.    I'd  lay  my  life  on  it." 

"  I  think  not.  At  least,  if  the  thought  were 
his,  he'd  have  expressed  it  far  better." 

"You  admire  nim,  then?"  asked  he,  peering 
closely  at  her. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  are  not  here,"  said  she, 
turning  her  head  aWay.  "  This  same  race  ought 
to  come  off  by  this  time." 

"  Why  don  t  you  answer  my  question  ?" 

"There  he  goes!    Rowing  away  all  alone, 

too,  and  my  aunt  is  waving  her  handkerchief  in 

'  farewell.    See  how  fast  he  senas  the  boat  through 

the  water.    I  wonder  why  he  gave  up  the 

race?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  He  dislikes  whatever  he 
is  challenged  to  do.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  will  never  dare  to  measure  himself  against 
another." 


"  My  aunt  is  beckoning  to  us  to  come  back, 
Mr.  Calvert." 

"And  my  taste  is  for  going  forward,"  mut- 
tered he,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  the 
boat's  head  suddenly  round,  and  pulled  vigor- 
ously towards  the  shore. 

"  May  I  trust  that  what  has  passed  between 
us  is  a  secret,  not  to  be  divulged  to  another — 
not  even  to  your  sister?" 

"If  you  desire — ^if  you  exact." 

"  I  do,  most  decidedly.  It  is  shame  enough 
to  be  rejected.  I  don't  see  why  my  disgrace  is 
to  be  paraded  either  for  pity  or  ridicule." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Calvert " 

"  Or  triumphed  over,"  said  he,  sternly,  as  he 
sent  the  boat  up  to  the  side  of  the  little  jetty, 
where  Miss  Grainger  and-  her  niece  awaited 
them. 

"Poor  Lovd  has  just  got  bad  news  from 
home,"  said  Miss  Grainger,  "and  he  has  has- 
tened back  to  ask,  by  telegraph,  if  they  wish  him 
to  return." 

"  Any  one  ill,  or  dying?"  asked  Calvert,  care- 
lessly. 

"No,  it's  some  question  of  law  about  his 
father's  vicarage.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  doubt 
as  to  his  presentation  —  whether  the  appoint- 
ment lay  with  the  patron  or  the  bishop." 

Calvert  turned  to  mark  how  the  girls  received 
these  tidings,  but  they  had  walked  on,  and  with 
heads  bent  down,  and  close  together,  were  deep 
in  conversation. 

"I  thought  it  was  only  in  my  profession," 
said  Calvert,  sneeringly,  ''where  corrupt  pa- 
trona^  was  practised.  It  is  almost  a  comfort 
to  think  how  much  the  good  people  resemble 
the  wicked  ones." 

Miss  Grainger,  who  usually  smiled  at  his 
levities,  lookea  grave  at  this  one,  and  no  more 
was  said,  as  they  moved  on  towards  the  cot- 
tage. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 


Book  the  Pibsi:   Chilshooi). 
chafter  xx*  lilt  goes  out  to  dinner. 

The  handsome  lady,  wbo«  probably  to  serve 
her  own  purposes,  had  been  bland  and  almost 
affable  irhile  the  treaty  of  peaxse  with  the  Bunny- 
castles  and  Mr.  Drax  was  being  concluded,  was 
seemingly  of  a  most  capricious  disposition.  At 
all  events,  she  informed  Lily,  so  soon  as  they 
were  outside  the  gate  of  Rhododendron  House, 
that  she  would  box  her  ears  well,  if  she  made 
any  noise,  or  ^ve  her  any  further  trouble ;  and 
the  child,  quite  unaccustomed  to  harsh  treat- 
ment, or  even  threats,  followed  her  new  pro- 
tectress in  a  very  subdued,  but  scarcely  cheerful 
manner. 

The  Clapham  stage — peace  to  its  short  me- 
mory— was  in  existence  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  bv  means  of  this  conveyance  that  Lily  was 
brought  to  the  metropolis.  First  of  all,  however, 
the  lady  took  her  into  a  pastrvcook's  shop,  and 
bought  her  a  very  large  Batn  bun,  which  she 
apparently  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
all  the  sorrows  of  childhood,  for  when  Lily  had 
half  eaten  it,  she  said  to  her,  not  quite  so 
sharply  as  before : 

"  Now,  are  you  quite  happy  P" 

Lily  had  not  attained  tne  summit  of  human 
felicity,  but  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  tempo- 
rise with  a  personage  so  stern  as  the  personage 
who  talked  of  boxing  her  ears.  She  murmured 
an  affirmative. 

"That's  right,"  pursued  the  lady.    "Be  a 

rintle  little  darling,  very  sage  and  obedient,  and 
will  love  you.  Don't  vex  me,  or  I  shall  have 
an  attack  of  nerves.  Satan 6e  migraine,  va!" 
This  last  remark  she  made  in  a  langua^  which 
Lily  did  not  understand ;  and  she  noticed  that 
the  lady  made  remarks,  in  the  same  incompre- 
hensible tongue,  rather  frequentl;^.  She  noticed, 
also,  that  the  lady,  after  bestowing  on  her  the 
Bath  bun,  ate  a  macaroon  herself,  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy ;  that,  after  drinking 
it,  she  declared  it  to  be  "  detestable,"  and  de- 
manded a  glass  of  water,  the  which  beverage  she 
characterised  as  "infamous  poison."  Likewise, 
Lily  noted  that  her  protectress  apostrophised 
the  young  person  in  ribbons  and  ringlets  who 
officiated  behind  the  counter  of  the  pastrycook 
as  an  "impertinent" — an  impertinent,  simply, 


not  an  impertinent  anything — and  that  she 
vehemently  protested  that  there  was  a  bad  half- 

Senny  among  her  change.  The  change  itself  she 
un^  at  the  head  of  a  beggar -boy,  who  was 
lurking  at  the  door,  licking  his  lips  at  sight 
of  the  greasy  delicacies  in  tne  twopenny  tray ; 
but  the  handful  of  halfpence  hurt  the  side  of  his 
head  so  that  he  yelped  with  pain,  and  forbore 
to  thank  her.  Then,  she  swept  out  of  the 
shop,  nearly  overturning  an  ola  gentleman  in 
a  white  hat,  who  was  seated  on  a  cane-bot- 
tomed chair,  meekly  lunching  on  a  sausage- 
roll,  and  leavinjf  the  young  lady  in  ribbons  and 
rinjs^lets  in  semi-hysterics  of  indignant  mortifi- 
cations. 

There  ^re  two  inside  places  vacant  in  the 
Clapham  sta^,  and  Lily,  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life,  was  installed  in  a  coach.  She  had  been 
such  a  little  recluse  at  school,  that  the  great 
outside  world  seemed  almost  as  strange  to  her 
as  it  might  to  a  cloistered  nun,  transSrred,  for 
some  occult  monastic  reason  or  other,  from  con- 
vent to  convent. 

Lily  gazed  about  her  as  wistfully  and  as 
earnestly  as  ever  a  nun  could  do ;  but  she  wore 
no  veil,  nor  had  she  a  breviary ;  so  she  began  to 
ask  the  lady  a  host  of  questions  about  the  things 
on  the  road,  which  she  saw  from  the  windows  of 
the  stage ;  as  who  lived  in  those  tall  houses ; 
why  there  were  gates  and  bars  across  the  road, 
with  men  in  white  aprons,  and  with  red  faces,  who 
darted  out  of  the  little  hovels,  and  seemed  so 
angry — to  judge  from  their  hoarse  voices — 
whenever  a  carriage  came  through.  The  lady 
was  not  very  communicative.  Once  or  twice, 
she  said  "Absurd !"  Then,  she  cried  "Peste !" 
At  last,  she  bade  the  child  be  silent. 

The  journey,  however,  was  saved  from  being 
entirely  uneventful,  by  a  few  fierce  verbal  en- 
counters between  the  lady  and  the  two  other 
inside  passengers.  One  of  these,  a  tall  young 
man,  with  weak  eyes,  an  eruptive  countenance, 
speckled  stockings  and  shoes,  the  lady  accused 
of  rudely  staring  at  her.  She  called  him  several 
injurious  names,  and  made  him  generally  so 
miserable,  that  the  young  man,  well-nigh  moved 
to  tears,  got  out  at  Kennington  Common,  fore- 
going half  the  amount  of  locomotion  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  Then  she  had  a  passage  of  arms 
with  an  old  gentleman  in  a  bottle-green  spencer 
and  a  frill,  whom  she  charged  with  having  wilfully 
trodden  on  her  feet ;  but,  in  this  last  case,  she 
had  reckoned  without  her  host,  for  it  turned  out 
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that  the  old  gentleman  had  a  temper  of  his 
own,  and  was  not  inclined  to  brook  indignity 
with  meekftess. 

"I  didrft  do  anvttiing  of  tiie  sort,  mam," 
auoth  the  old  gentleman,  with  rising  wrath,  on 
tne  charge  being  repeated. 

"Sir,  yon  are  gross!  you  are  brutal!  you 
are  elephantine !"  retorted  tbe  lady. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  woman's  mad," 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "  Tm  very  glad 
that  I'm  not  your  husband,  mum." 

"Insolent:  again  your  horrible  boots  are 
crushing  my  feet." 

"Confound  your  feet!"  screamed  the  old 
gentleman,  m  a  fury.  "I  never  touched  'em. 
Here,  guard,  guard,  let  me  get  out.  And  as 
for  you,  m.Y  darling,"  he  continued,  tuniing  to 
LiJy,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  grandimother,  and 
I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for  something. 
Good  morning,  mum,  and  a  more  Christian 
temper  to  you !"  And  so  saying,  the  old  gentle- 
man got  out  in  dudgeon  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Westoiinster-bridge. 

They  went  on  without  any  more  adventures 
to  the  Golden-cross,  Chaxing-cn>ss,  where  they 
alighted.  The  lady  and  her  charge  swept  away, 
and  the  ooaefaman  and  the  guard  both  turned 
their  heads  to  look  at  them. 

"  Fine  woman.  Bill,"  observed  the  coachman. 

'*  Good  stepper !"  agreed  the  guurd ;  "  stun- 
ning action  and  rattling  pace.  But  ra^-ther  a 
kicker;  eh,  Josh?" 

''  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  splashboard,"  re- 
plied the  coachman,  "that  she  was  in  the 
pheayton  of.  Kick !  She'd  kick  the  Tower  of 
London  into  toothpicks.  Good  'un  to  bite,  too, 
I  should  tbink.  Say  nothin'  of  rearin'  and 
plungin'.  She's  a  real  live  woman.  Bill,  and  no 
mistake." 

The  subject  of  this  criticism  had  hold  pretty 
tightly  of  Lily's  hand,  and  walked  with  her  a 
few  paces  eastward.  Thai  she  stooped,  and 
said: 

"  Ah !  you've  iust  come  from  school :  you'd 
like  to  be  amusea,  wouldn't  you?" 

It  was  certain  that  Lily  hadn't  been  very 
much  amused  up  to  that  moment ;  and  she  saw 
but  little  chance  of  recreation  in  the  company 
of  this  very  strange  lady.  She  murmured  some- 
thing, however,  which  the  hearer  might  con- 
strue pretty  much  as  she  chose ;  and  the  lady, 
electing  to  take  the  words  as  a  sign  of  acqui- 
escence, proceeded  to  amuse  Lily. 

She  took  her  first  into  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
which  was  then  a  kind  of  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, and  crowded  with  numbers  of  models,  and 
skeletons,  and  maps,  and  drawings,  all  sapi>06ed 
to  conduce  towards  a  knowledge  of  science 
among  the  million.  The  million  were  there,  in 
the  shape  of  many  old  ladies  in  beaver  bonnets, 
and  school-children,  and  raw  bumpkins,  and  per- 
sons of  the  conntryocoosin  oraer,  generally. 
They  poked  their  fingers  into  the  mcSels,  and 
peered  between  the  decks  of  the  pretty  toy- 
ships  to  see  where  the  captain's  cabin  was,  and 
gave  themselves  galvanic  shocks,  at  which  they 
danced,  and — the  younger  ones — howled  dis- 


mally. Then  they  inhaled  doses  of  laughing 
gas.  And  then  they  had  a  stocking-weaving 
machine,  and  a  steam<gun,  explained  to  them, 
and  tried  hacd  to  look  as  though  ibey  under- 
stood those  scientific  inventions.  SiAwcqucntly 
Lily  looked  through  a  number  of  little  round 
holes,  and  saw  some  very  brilliant  pictures, 
which,  she  was  told,  repesented  Lisbon,  Chan- 
demagore,  Manilla,  ana  the  like :  at  the  which 
she  clapped  her  hands  in  not  unfamiliar  glee,  for 
a  roan  with  a  peep-show  had  once  been  admitted 
to  the  playground  of  Rhododendron  House. 
The  Bunnycastles  took  care  to  put  his  en- 
tertainment in  the  bills  of  the  five-and-thirty 
boarders,  under  the  head  of  "Admission  to  a 
geographical  and  pictorial  exhibition."  Then, 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  they  were  conducted 
into  a  dark  room,  where  an  unseen  gentleman 
with  a  hollow  voice,  as  from  the  tombs,  deli- 
vered a  lecture,  the  preliminary  part  of  w^iich 
was  so  dreary  and  so  full  of  long  words,  that  it 
almost  made  Lily  cry ;  and  then  he  exhibited  on 
an  illuminated  tablecloth,  something  that  was 
like  the  spider  at  Rhododendron  House,  only 
magnified  eight  hundred  million  times ;  and  to 
this  strange  presentment  he  gave  a  name  to 
which  that  of  rhododendron  was  nionosjUabic. 
There  was  another  lecture  in  another  room  from 
a  pleasant  gentleman  with  a  bald  head  and  a 
north  country  accent,  who  was  surrounded  by 
bottles  and  glasses,  and  pour«d  the  contents  of 
one  phial  into  another,  and  turned  ^reen  water 
into  red,  and  popped  little  twibted  pieces  of  tow 
into  them,  whereupon  they  caught  fire,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  tryins  his  very  hardest  to  blow  him- 
self up — ^which,  indeed,  in  his  ardour  for  science, 
he  did,  on  an  average,  once  in  six  months.  "  A 
pleace  the  filin's  oonder  the  receiver,  and  boobies 
of  gass  weell  arise,"  quoth  the  bald-headed  gen- 
tleman; and  then  bubbles  of  gas  did  arise,  and 
there  was  asharpcracklingnoise,and  theaudience 
chipped  their  hands,  till  another  bell  rang,  and 
everybody  ran  off  to  see  a  patent  potter's  wheel, 
supposed  to  make  any  number  of  cups  and 
saueers,  elaborately  painted,  by  merely  touching 
a  spring,  but  which  nabitually  confined  itself  to 
spattering  cascades  of  white  mud  upon  the 
clothes  of  the  spectators.  Lily  was  delighted 
with  everything,  only  somewhat  confused,  and 
the  lecture  with  the  magnified  spider  and  the 
long  name  deddedly  frightened  her. 

She  was  not  sorry  when,  it  being  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  went  out  into  the 
Strand  again.  The  lady  had  swept  through  the 
Adelaide  Gallery  in  the  disdainful  manner  cus- 
tomary with  her,  and  now  and  again  sternly  re- 
prehending strangers  for  crowding  upon  her,  or 
treading  on  the  skirts  of  her  robe.  The  country 
cousins,  however,  did  not  seem  to  mind  her 
much,  and  one  of  them  was  venturotbs  enough 
to  ask  if,  the  room  not  being  big  enough  for  her, 
she  thought  St.  Paul's  would  be  ?  Whereupon 
she  tossed  her  head  and  looked  Perkins's  steam- 
guns  at  him.  She  condescended,  however,  to 
kugh  at  the  galvanic  shocks  the  cousins  gave 
themselves,  and  remarked  that  the  invention 
was  droll. 
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Lily  observed  that  when  they  were  in  the 
street  she  alwajs  held  her  very  tight  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  aboat  her  a  great  deal,  and 
that  once  she  told  her,  if  any  one  tried  to  take 
ber  away,  to  allow  herself  to  be  torn  in  ten 
thousand  pieces  first. 

''Not  that  there  is  any  danger,''  she  con- 
tinued, more  to  herself  thaii  to  Ldy,  "  not  that 
I  am  afraid.  Oh  no.  I  am  strong — strong 
enough  for  ten  armed  men.  But  bah !  let  them 
come.  What  nonsense.  My  monsters  are 
abroad.  Are  you  hungry,"  she  went  on,  looking 
down  at  the  little  girl. 

Lily,  accustomed  to  the  early  and  regular 
meals  of  Rhododendron  House,  answered  that 
she  would  like  to  have  her  dinner,  if  the  lady 
pleased. 

"  Dinner !"  repeated  the  lady.  "  Absurdity ! 
You  are  to  dine  oy  and-by  with  the  gentleman. 
You  must  wait.  CJome,  little  glutton,  and  have 
another  cake." 

She  took  the  little  glutton  into  another  pastry- 
cook's, and  presented  her,  as  heretofore,  with 
a  Bath  bun.  But  when  Lily  had  picked  the 
caraway  seeds  and  the  spicuus  of  lump  sugar 
off  the  sticky  varnished  surface,  she  found  she 
had  no  appetite  for  the  sweet,  saffron-coloured 
dough  beneath.  She  wanted  her  little  plate  of 
meat,  and  the  potatoes  that  mashed  up  so  nicely 
in  the  gravy.  She  lon^d  for  a  slice  of  the  plain 
school-pudding,  at  which  the  big  girls  used  to 
grumble  so,  and  to  which  they  applied  such 
opprobrious  epithets.  Seeing  her  distaste,  the 
la(^  snatched  away  the  Bath  bun,  and  cast  it 
with  great  contempt  on  the  counter,  and  then 
ordered  some  ox-tail  soup  for  Lilv,  but  it 
was  80  hot  that  it  burnt  her  mouth,  and  so 
peppery  that  it  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  OKeing  thick,  and  slab,  and 
greasy ;  so  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  ox-tail  soup 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bun,  and  the  lady,  in  a 
fume,  pushed  Lily  before  her  into  the  street 
again. 

"  Litolerable  little  plague !"  she  cried,  furi- 
ously.  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  Comport 
yourself  sagely,  or  you  shall  be  given  to  the 
black  man.    Entends-tu  ?" 

A  buxom  mamma  in  flame-eoloured  silk  and 
a  chinchilla  tippet,  who  was  passing  with  five 
little  children  laughing  and  prattling  round  her 
in  noisv  glee — they  luid  just  come  out  of  the 
Adelaide,  and  were  bound  for  the  Industrious 
Fleas — ^looked  up  with  surprise  as  she  heard 
the  voice  of  the  handsome  savage  woman  who 
had  dominion  over  Lily.  Like  a  prudent  hen, 
she  gathered  her  chicks  around  her  in  a  kind  of 
nervous  tremor,  lest  unkindness  should  be  con- 
tagious. 

"Blessings  on  ns  all!"  murmured  the  buxom 
flame-coloured  mamma,  as  Lily  and  her  monitress 
went  on  their  way,  the  hitter  scowling.  "  What 
a  Fury  that  woman  looks !  How  cruelly  she 
spoke  to  that  innocent  little  darling.  Priscilla, 
my  love,  mind  the  crossing." 

It  was  a  very  dangerous  crossing — from  the 
Golden  Cross  to  Hungerford.  Metropolitan  im- 
provements have  since  diminished  its  perils ;  but. 


in  those  days  it  was  a  fearful  ford.  That  day 
there  was  a  man  run  over.  Lily  could  only  hear 
a  yell,  and  see  the  rush  of  people  to  the  spot, 
and  a  rapidly  formed  crowd  with  a  policeman 
cleaving  his  way  through  it;  but  when  the 
ranks  of  the  throng  opened  and  they  came  out 
carrying  something  covered  with  a  tarpaulin, 
and  the  loliy  red  face  of  the  man~-a  van  driver, 
who  had  unwittingly  done  the  misddef — turn, 
high  up  on  his  box,  a  yellowish  white,  as  the 
crowd  cried  out  that  somebody  was  killed,  Lily 
turned  quite  siek  with  terror,  and  had  she  been 
old  enough  to  swoon  would  have  fainted  on  the 
spot.  She  would  have  run  away;  but  the 
lady's  grasp  was  tighter  than  ever;  and  the 
lady  herself  seemed  grimly  interested  in  the 
catastrophe.  She  scanned  the  burden  they 
were  taking  to  Charing-Cross  Hospital;  she 
questioned  the  policeman ;  and  but  for  Lily's 
agonised  enl^reaties  that  thev  might  go  away,  she 
would  have  crossed  the  road  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident 

They  went  into  a  hackney-coach  after  this ; 
and  the  lady  ordered  the  driver  to  prooeed  to 
Baker-streec.  Lily  was  taken  to  see  Madame 
Tussaud's  famous  exhibition  of  waxwork.  Old 
Madame  Tussaud  herself  was  alive  in  those 
days,  and  a  very  wonderful  old  lady  Lily  thought 
her,  in  her  black  silk  bonnet  and  iiood,  handing 
about  those  inevitable  bills  at  the  door.  Ana 
then  was  there  not  Mr.  Cobbett,  looking  so 
remarkably  like  life,  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  his  soectaoles,  and  his  placid  face,  and 
breathing  hard,  like  a  benevolent  grampus  ?  And 
the  recumbent  lady  with  the  black  laoe  veil,  whose 
bosom  rose  and  fell  by  clockwork  ?  And  were 
there  not  the  kings  and  queens  in  velvet  and 
sham  diamonds,  looking  quite  as  brilliant  as  real 
ones  ?  And  the  cavaliers  in  armour,  and  M.  de 
Voltaire  with  his  shrivelled  face,  and  the  old 
coquette  in  her  hoop  and  brocade  ?  Lily  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  for  a  time  forgot  about  the  poor 
man  who  had  been  run  over.  Here  were  all 
Mangnail's  questions,  answered  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  without  the  trouble  of  learning 
a  single  lesson. 

The  Napoleon  Museum  was  not  then  in  exist* 
ence ;  but  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  was  already 
one  of  the  lions  of  London.  'Twas  a  strange 
place  to  take  a  little  school-girl,  out  for  a  holiday, 
into ;  but  the  strange  lady  paid  the  extra  sixpence 
— ^I  don't  know  whether  they  admit  children,  now 
— and  they  went  inside,  and  supped  full  of  hor- 
rors. That  horrible  g[ailiotine.  That  dismal  cavern 
where  the  royal  victims  of  revolutionan^  ferocity 
bore  their  captivity  with  such  dijgnified  resigna- 
tion— ^in  waxwork.  That  appalling  torso  in  the 
ensanguined  shirt.  That  gloomy  dock  full  of 
murderers.  Bishop  and  Williams  were  there, 
and  Greenacre  and  Courvoisrer ;  but  it  was  too 
early  yet  for  Goulds,  and  Hookers,  and  Man- 
nine^. 

Lily  had  not  been  long  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  before  she  began  to  think  of  the  man 
who  had  been  run  over.  The  air  of  the  show 
seemed  hot  and  thick.  She  could  scarcely 
breathe.    The  glass  eyes  glared  upon  her.    The 
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sordid  ^rments  had  a  musty  smell.  She 
piteoosly  besought  the  strange  ladv  to  take  her 
out,  promising  to  be  very  good  and  quiet  if  she 
would  only  take  her  away  from  that  dreadful 
place. 

"  You  are  a  little  fool,"  said  the  lady.  "  La 
vue  de  ces  marauds-lk  m'a  donn^  de  Tapp^tit." 
And  then,  with  a  sharp  "  Come  along,"  she  led 
the  way  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  "  Now," 
she  said,  when  they  had  entered  another  hackney- 
coach,  *'  we  are  going  to  dinner,  and  mind  you 
are  very  good,  or  the  sweep  shall  come  and  eat 
you." 

Lily  was  too  big  to  believe  in  any  apocryphal 
devouring  propensities  attributed  to  the  harm- 
less, albeit  unwashed,  individual  who  carries  the 
soot-bag;  but  the  lady  was  so  very  strange, 
and,  at  times,  so  ver^  fierce-looking,  that  she 
thought  it  not  at  all  improbable  that  she  her- 
self, fEuling  the  sweep,  could  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  child-devouring  way.  So  Lily 
bowed  her  head,  and  tried  to  look  as  good  as 
she  felt. 

It  was  a  very  long  wajr  to  dinner.  They  went 
through  a  number  of  brilliant  crowded  streets, 
of  which  she  ^d  not  know  the  names ;  but  they 
were  Oxford-street,  Regent-street,  and  the 
Strand.  Then  they  walked  down  a  narrow 
street  on  to  a  narrow  pier  by  the  water-side. 
Then  a  man  called  out  "Greenwich!"  and 
they  went  on  board  a  steam-boat,  where,  to 
Lil/s  delight,  they  remained  a  whole  hour. 
The  ships,  the  wherries,  the  wharves,  the  distant 
steeples,  the  bridges,  the  blue  dome  of  Paul's, 
the  towering  Monument,  the  grey  old  Tower, 
filled  her  soul  with  jojy.  She  forgot  how 
frightened  she  was  at  the  strange  l^y.  She 
forgot  how  hungry  she  was,  and  was  quite 


To-morrow,"  said  the  strange  lady,  as  they 
landed  on  the  pier  at  Greenwich,  and  Lily 
followed  her  to  a  large  handsome  house,  *'  to- 
morrow you  will  go  to  school." 

"Not  to-day,  ma'am P"  asked  the  child. 
"  What  will  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  sav  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,"  returned  the  lady,  "  is 
a  ridiculous  old  sheep.  You  are  not  going  back 
to  her,  but  to  another  school,  where  you  will  be 
taught  to  be  very  "Bage,  and  to  behave  your- 
selfT" 

The  child  was  amazed,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?"  the  lady  asked, 
as  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  large  hand- 
some house. 

"I  was  thinking,  ma'am,"  Lily  answered, 
"of  what  a  curious  smell  of  hot  fish  there  was, 
everywhere." 

CHAPTEE  XXI.     LILY  IS  BEGALED  ON  WHITE- 
BAIT. 

A  BUBST  of  laughter  broke  from  a  balcony 
overhead  as  Lily  and  her  protectress  entered  the 
large  handsome  mansion ;  and  the  child,  looking 
upward,  could  see  a  number  of  gentlemen 
congregated  outside,  who  were  leaning  over 
the  ramngs,  and  were  very  grandly  dressed. 


and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very 
much. 

"  By  Jove !"  cried  one  of  the  gentlemen — 
but  this  Lily  could  not  hear — "  she's  come  I" 

"And  brought  the  little  one  with  her,  too. 
She  said  she  would ;  for  propriety's  sake." 

"I  wonder  whether  she  will  oblige  us  with  a 
rapid  act  of  horsemanship  round  the  room,  after 
dinner." 

"  It's  more  likely  that  she  will  fly  into  one  of 
her  passions,  and  fling  the  water  souch^,  plates 
and  all,  at  the  waiters'  heads." 

"Or  at  us." 

"  I've  seen  her  do  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching that.  Once,  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
she  grew  jealous  of  somebody^  and  tried  to 
strangle  herself  with  a  table  napkin." 

"Pretty  Uttle  thing,  the  girl." 

"Her  daughter^  possibly.  Tigresses  have 
cubs,  sometimes." 

"  Hush !  here's  the  tigress  herself.— Countess, 
how  delighted  we  all  are  to  see  you  !" 

The  Countess  and  Lily  were  received  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion  which  smelt  so  strongly  of 
warm  fish,  by  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  whose  chief  aim  and  end  in 
life  appeared  to  be  to  show  to  every  visitor  how 
white,  smooth,  and  polished,  the  centre  of  his 
bald  head  was,  and  how  perfectly  joined  the 
sutures  of  his  skull  were.  He  was  continually 
bowing  at,  not  to,  the  visitors  of  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  respected  landlord — 
he  has  been  dead  many  vears,  and  his  name,  I 
be^  to  observe,  was  neither  Hart  nor  Quarter- 
mame — and  he  butted  at  you,  so  to  spe&,  with 
his  baldness,  like  an  affable  albino.  The  pacific 
nature  of  his  mission  was  manifested  by  the 
snowy  flag  of  truce  which  he  continually  waved. 
This  flag  was  not  precisely  a  napkin— that  would 
have  been  too  much  like  a  waiter — ^nor  a  pocket- 
handkerchief— that  would  have  been  too  much 
like  a  dandy — but  a  combination  of  the  two :  a 
cross  between  cambric  and  damask.  But  he 
ever  waved  it  in  peace  and  amity,  as  though  to 
say,  "Be  not  afeard.  This  is  the  habitation  of 
fish  and  of  felicity.  Let  no  cares  sit  behind  your 
chairs.  I  know  all  mv  customers  and  respect 
them.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  pay  the  bill  on 
the  spot,  you  can  send  me  down  a  cheque  by  the 
post,  or  by  your  body-servant  at  your  convenience : 
only,  don't  dispute  my  charges,  for  that  would 
hurt  my  feelings.  This  is  not  a  vulgar  cook-shop. 
Last  week  I  entertained  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
We  don't  want  common  people  here.  Let  them 
go  up  the  town,  towards  the  Parlt,  and  have  tea 
and  shrimps  for  ninepence.  Here,  we  desire 
the  attendance  of  the  superior  classes  only. 
Walk  in,  walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This 
is  feeding  time;  and  the  bait  is  in  excellent 
condition." 

If  a  trader  resolutely  make  up  his  mind 
definitively  to  address  himself  to  the  "  superior 
classes,"  and  if  he  carrv  out  his  intent  with 
tact  and  nerve,  he  shall  scarcely  fail,  I  take 
it,  to  achieve  success.  The  superior  classes 
reward  that  tailor  who  boldly  says,  "  Let  others 
vaunt  their  sixteen-shiiling  garments:  no  puff 
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of  mine  shall  ever  claim  insertion  in  the  columns 
of  the  press,  and  I  will  go  on  charging  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  a  frock-coat.  There 
are  people  who  like  to  be  mulct  for  wax  candles 
at  an  hotel,  and  who  would  think  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  pa?  less  than  seven-and- 
sixpence  for  a  fried  sole  and  a  mutton-chop. 
Yes,  there  are  persons  who  are  uncomfort- 
able unless  they  are  overcharged.  Dearness  has 
a  kind  of  affinity  with  higlv  Toryism,  and  others 
of  our  glorious  institutions.  Cheapness  is  demo- 
cratic; cheapness  is  levelling.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  a  daily  newspaper  printed 
on  cream-laid  bank  post,  hot  pressed,  gilt-edged, 
and  sold  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  number, 
would  be  a  success.  It  might  have  but  a  small 
circulation,  but  it  would  pay,  and  it  would  be 
read  by  the  superior  classes  by  the  light  of  three- 
and-sizpenny  wax-candles,  %ifter  seven-and-six- 
pennj  ainners,  and  while  sipping  port  at  four- 
teen shillings  a  bottle. 

The  validity  or  otherwise  of  this  hypothesis 
is  no  excuse,  however,  for  keeping  a  number  of 
very  hungry  people  waiting  for  their  dinner. 
The  lady  passed  the  bald-headed  landlord  with  a 
stately  mdination  of  the  head.  The  landlord 
callea  out  in  a  rich,  but  subdued  voice — a  voice 
like  iced  Moselle — "Show  the  Benbow  1"  An 
obseauious  waiter,  with  curved  red  whiskers, 
very  like  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  conducted  the 
guests  up  the  softly  carpet^  staircase,  and 
handed  them  over  te  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  a 
buxom  chambermaid. 

As  the  lady,  deftly  unshawled,  but  still  keep- 
ing on  her  bonnet,  swept  towards  the  Benbow, 
preceded  by  another  waiter,  the  buxom  chamber- 
maid, who  had  just  taken  off  Lily's  hat,  and 
fluttered  a  brush  over  her  brown  curls,  stooped 
down  and  kissed  the  child. 

''Poor  little  innocent  darling,"  she  whispered. 
"Is  that  your  mamma,  my  darling  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  child,  looking 
up  to  the  face  of  her  querist  with  a  ver;^  trust- 
ful look,  for  by  the  young  woman's  voice  she 
was  kind  and  honest, 

"Poor  little  thing,"  the  chambermaid  con- 
tinued, "  what  does  this  pet  know  about  devilled 
bait?  Why,  they'd  bum  her  tongue  out !  Don't 
you  eat  no  devil,  my  dear." 

Lily  gazed  at  her  with  blank  surprise.  She 
had  heard— what  child  has  not  ?  of  the  devil — 
and  had  been  warned  to  avoid  him  and  all  his 
works ;  but  she  had  never  been  counselled  not 
to  eat  him. 

"  Nor  yet  don't  you  take  no  punch,  nor  no 
sauce  pickang,"  went  on  the  chambermaid. 
"There,  go  along,  dear,  your  ma's  calling 
you." 

"It's  a  shame  to  bring  children  here,"  the 
buxom  chambermaid  subsequeutly  remarked  to 
the  waiter  with  the  lobster-claw  whiskers.  "It 
canH  do  'em  no  good,  and  it's  enough  to  ruin 
their  little  stomachs.  I  don't  mind  the  Eton 
boys  that  come  here  with  their  pas,  and  always 
manage  to  get  tipsy  unbeknown,  and  nearly  dash 
their  voung  brains  out  a  trying  monkey  tricks 
outside  the  balcony,  and  then  race  up  and 


down  stairs  like  mad.  I  don't  mind  iAem. 
Mischief  they're  bom  to,  and  mischief  they're 
bred  to.  But  what  does  that  Frenchwoman 
want  here  with  that  little  bit  of  a  thing!  I 
don't  believe  she's  her  ma.  She's  be(hi  here 
four  or  five  times  this  season.  Last  time  she 
brought  an  old  Frenchwoman  who  spilt  snuff 
into  lier  salmon  cutlets,  and  got  Upsy  half  an 
hour  before  the  ducks  came  up.  My  belief, 
William,  is,  that  she's  nothing  better  than  a 
play-actress." 

Another  groom  of  the  chambers  threw  open 
the  Benbow,  a  pretty  saloon  overlooking  the 
river,  and  announced  the  new  arrivals. 

He  was  a  waiter  with  very  light  dun-coloured 
hair  and  a  pale  pasty  face.  He  was  warm  in 
appearance,  out  not  moist ;  the  rather,  crisp.  It 
was  scarcely  an  unnatural  fancy  to  imagine  that 
he  had  been  fried  in  batter,  and  that,  although 
now  a  waiter,  he  had,  according  to  the  (not  then 
broached)  Theory  of  Development,  sprung  from 
a  whitebait. 

Have  you  never  observed  how  yery  like  fish 
the  waiters  at  Greenwich  are?  There  is  th^ 
John  Dory  waiter ;  the  miller's  thumb  waiter, 
plump  and  plethoric ;  the  whitebait  waiter ;  the 
eel  waiter,  who  wriggles  very  much  as  he 
waits. 

A  group  of  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  the 
lady  and  ner  fittle  client.  They  received  her 
with  many  bows  and  more  smiles.  Lily  was  not 
at  all  frightened  of  them,  for  though  so  very 
grandly  dressed  they  were  all  very  kind  and 
friendly  to  her.  There  was  a  lar^  old  gentle- 
man with  an  embossed  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a 
great  gold  chain  meandering  over  it,  and  a 
beautiml  fringe  of  white  whisker  round  his 
purple  face.  He  had  a  fine  hook  nose,  very 
prominent  and  very  deeply  coloured,  and  to  Lily 
lie  looked  like  a  splendid  Punch.  She  had  seen 
Punch,  once  or  twice,  by  sly  peeps  from  the 
windows  of  Rhododendron  House,  and  had 
woven  a  child-l^end  about  him  that  he  and  the 
Little  Hunchback,  and  the  porter  who  boxed 
the  Barmecide's  ears,  were  brothers.  This  old 
gentleman  his  companions  addressed,  but  with- 
out much  restraint,  as  Marquis.  He  had  a 
loud  voice,  and  often  addressed  the  countess 
in  that  which  was  an  unknown  tongue  to 
Lily.  There  were  two  or  three  gentlemen 
equally  splendid,,  but  younger,  who  were  ad- 
dressed indifferently  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
whichever  you  please ;  and  there  was  a  spiteful- 
looking  gentleman  with  yery  big  black  whiskers, 
which  looked  as  though  thejf  had  not  been 
originally  sable,  but  haa  acquired  that  hue  by 
means  of  some  artful  pigment.  This  gentleman 
wore  a  high  black  stock,  and  a  coat  buttoned  up 
to  his  chin,  and  his  trousers  were  strapped  very 
tightly  over  his  boots :  to  the  heels  of  which  boots, 
Lily  saw  something  long  and  brisht  attached, 
with  a  spiky  star  at  the  eud  of  eacn. 

Finally,  there  was  a  very  tall  gentleman— a 
painfully  tall  gentleman,  for  there  seemed  no 
end  to  his  legs— who  kept  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  and  did  not  hiugh  so  loud  as  they 
did.    He  had  a  long  face,  very  thin  and  pale« 
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and  a  good  deal  of  beautiful  black  hair  thrown 
back  from  his  forehead.  His  hands,  as  Lily 
soon  knffw,  were  very  small  and  thin ;  you  could 
almost  see  through  them.  His  clothes  seemed 
to  fit  him  very  loosely,  and  when  he  spoke  he 
lisped. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  gentlemen  who  made 
friends  with  Lily,  but  she  liked  him  the  best. 
He  drew  her  towards  him  while  the  men  were 
bestowing  compliments  on  the  handsome  lady, 
and,  parting  her  curls,  printed  a  very  soft  kiss  on 
her  forehead.  Not  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
had  done  that.  Had  they  touched  her,  Lily 
would  have  blushed,  and  her  little  temper  would 
have  risen,  and  she  would  have  cried  "  Don't." 
But  she  did  not  reject  the  thin  pale  gentle- 
man. 

"And  so  your  mamma  has  brought  you  to 
dine  with  us,  little  one,"  he  said,  looking  in  her 
dear  eyes. 

The  handsome  lady  was  her  mamma.  This 
was  news  to  Lily.  She  did  not  reply  directly 
to  his  question,  but  began  to  chatter  on  what  a 
pretty  place  it  was,  and  how  beautiful  all  that 
glass  looked  on  the  table. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  pale  tall  gentleman, 
nodding  his  head,  "  there  are  plenty  of  pretty 
things  here,  and  prettier  things  to  put  into  them. 
Are  you  fond  of  pretty  things  P" 

"Oh !  I  love  tnem  so  dearly,^  tlie  child  cried, 
joining  her  small  palms  together.  And  then 
she  began  to  tell  him  about  the  spider  on  the 
wall,  and  a  squirrel  that  belonged  to  Miss  Fur- 
blow,  and  Miss  Dallwallah's  golden  earrings, 
and  a  great  doll  with  a  blue  satin  frock  and 
pink  shoes  and  a  sash,  which  Miss  Babby  had 
once  shown  her,  and  which  had  belonged  to 
Miss  Kneecrops,  the  poor  girl  who  died  oefore 
Lily  came  to  school. 

"  You  are  a  strange  child,"  the  tall  gentleman 
said.    "  What's  your  name  P" 

"LilyFloris." 

"  The  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.    And  how  old  are  you,  dear  ?" 

"Nearly  eight,"  quoth  Lily;  "and  what's 
your  name,  sirP" 

"Tom  Jones,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

"No  it  isn't,"  pursued  Lily,  shaking  her 
head ;  "it's  somethmg  much  prettier  than  that. 
Do  tell  me,  or  I  won't  talk  to  you  any  more." 

"Well,"  replied  the  gentleman,  smilifig,  "my 
name's  Long." 

"Long  what?" 

"  You  little  inquisitor !  My  christian  name 
is  William,  and  people  call  me  Sir  William 
Long.  At  school,  they  used  to  nickname  me 
Long  Billy." 

"  And  now  old  are  you  ?  I  should  so  like  to 
know?" 

"I  am  twenty -eight," 

"  Then  you're  just  twenty  years  older  than  I 
am.    How  nice!    Are  you  married P" 

"No,"  gravely  answered  the  tall  gentleman 
who  said  his  name  was  Sir  William  ling.  "I 
am  Quite  Alone." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  quoth  Lily,  laughing.  "  All 
the  girls  told  me  so.     I  have  always  been 


Quite  Alone  till  to-day.  May  I  sit  with  you  at 
dinner  ?" 

Sir  William  was  about  to  give  a  smiling  affir. 
mative  to  the  naive  question,  when  the  countess 
— ^the  handsome  lady — who  had  been  watching 
this  little  by-play  from  afar  off,  addressed  the 
tail  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Good-for-nothing, 
and  asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  keep 
them  waiting? 

"  I  have  Dcen  flirting  with  your  little  girl," 
he  said,  as  he  placed  the  child  beside  him. 

Lily  did  not  know  anything  about  flirting; 
but  she  knew  the  tall  gentleman  had  been  very 
kind  to  her,  and  she  liked  very  much  to  sit  near 
him. 

"Flirting!"  exclaimed  the  countess,  scorn- 
fully.   "  You  begin  early." 

"You  had  better  teach  the  little  one  her 
ABC:  she  scarcely  knows  it." 

"  She'll  get  on  fast  enough  if  you  take  her 
away  from  school  and  teach  her  yourself,"  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  marquis,  remarked, 
with  a  bow. 

"When  I  want  her  to  learn  wickedness  she 
shall  come  to  you,"  retorted  the  lady.  "  Please 
to  give  me  some  souch^,  and.  Sir  William,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  let  that  unhappy  child  eat 
too  much." 

The  lady  brightened  up  more  and  more  after 
each  course,  and  when  the  sparkling  wines  were 
passed  about,  was  quite  radiant. 

"I  like  this  Greenwich,"  she  said,  holding 
a  brimming  glass  of  Moselle  to  the  light;  "it 
does  me  good.  It  makes  me  breathe.  Give 
me  Greenwich  and  Richmond,  and  you  may  sink 
the  rest  of  your  sad  England  to  the  bottom  of 
your  muddy  Thames.  How  good  these  little 
fishes  are!  How  crisp  they  eat!  Good-for- 
nothings,  I  drmk  to  you."  The  lady  was  en- 
joying nerself. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  grand  one ;  but,  with 
all  its  grandeur,  piscine  culinary  art  has  pro- 
gressed since  those  days,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
Greenwich  banquet  as  we  now  understand  it,  the 
repast  mis^ht  have  seemed  mean.  Still,  there 
was  an  almost  inconceivable  variety  of  fish. 
Still,  rare  wines  came  up  with  every  course. 
The  glass  and  damask  would  have  appeared 
paltry  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuosities  of 
crystal  and  napery  which  are  now  displayed 
at  such  feasts,  but  it  was  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king, 
and  one  Lily  settled  in  her  own  mind  of  the 
precise  description  partaken  of  every  day  by  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  She  fancied  Giaffar 
calling  for  more  salmon  cutlets,  and  eating  a 
devilled  bait  with  his  fingers.  And  then,  the 
bait  themselves  became  the  fish  that  turned  in 
the  pan  and  reproached  the  cook  in  the  Fisher- 
man and  the  Geni.  And  the  pasty-faced  waiters 
were  black  slaves  with  jewelled  collars  and  arm- 
lets, and  the  rare  wines  were  sherbet  cooled 
with  SHOW,  and  the  child  ate  her  dinner  in  a 
dream. 

Sir  William  Long  was  faithful  to  his  trust, 
and  took  the  most  sedulous  care  of  her.  He 
gave  her  some  nice  fried  sole,  and  warned  off 
Uie  waiters  who  would  have  approached  her 
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with  perilous  preparations  of  salmon  and  stewed 
eels.  He  bade  the  man  bring  him  some  Seltzer- 
water,  and  i^ave  Lily  a  modest  dass  of  the 
beverage  mingled  with  champagne.  He  gave 
her  some  whitebait,  which,  with  the  thin  brown 
bread-and-butter,  she  thought  delicious,  but  he 
made  her  eschew  the  condimental  cayenne 
pepper  and  lemon.  He  watched  over  her  with 
a  careful  tenderness,  very  curious  to  behold, 
and,  though  he  drank  fearfully  long  draughts  of 
the  rare  wines,  he  took  little  more  solid  food 
than  Lily  herself. 

"  You  must  be  very  thirsty !"  the  child  said, 
simply,  as  he  drained  another  bumper  of  claret- 
cup. 

"I  am  always  thirsty." 

"  How  funny !  Why  don't  you  drink  tea,  or 
go  to  the  pump  ? — unless,  of  course,  you  are  hot. 
Miss  Babby  will  never  let  us  go  to  the  pump 
when  we  are  hot.  Miss  Furblow  begged  a  lug 
of  water  from  the  cook  once,  when  we  had 
come  in  from  a  long  walk,  and  broke  out, 
two  hours  afterwards,  in  a — 0  so  dreadful  rash. 
Mrs.  Bannycastle  said  it  was  a  judgment  upon 
her." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was.  My  being  always  thirsty 
is  a  judgment,  I  sunpose,  on  me.  I  drink  be- 
cause I  am  alone,  ana  because  I  am  ill." 

"111!  You  look  very  well,  only  you  are  so 
tall.    Have. you  got  a  cold  ?" 

"Much  worse  than  that.  I  am  in  a  con- 
sumption." 

"  What  is  that  ?    I  never  heard  of  that." 

"  Fancy,  for  aught  I  know,"  the  tall  gentle- 
man replied. 

"  Wliat  do  you  do  all  day  ?  Have  you  any 
holidays?" 

"  A  great  deal  too  many,  my  darling.  It  is 
always  holiday-time  with  me,  and  a  dreadfully 
dreary  time  it  is." 

"  Then  you  don't  learn  any  lessons  ?" 

"  I  have  learnt  some  that  have  cost  me  very 
dear." 

"  Are  you  good  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  dear ;  I  am 
very  bad." 

"How  dreadful.  Everybody  ought  to  be 
good.    Miss  Babby  says  so." 

"  And  who  is  Mass  Babby  ?" 

" One  of  mvgovernesses.  The  one  who  is  so 
kind  to  me.  lou  ought  to  be  good,  you  know, 
because  then  the  angels  will  love  you.  We 
had  a  missionary-box  at  our  school.  Have  you 
got  a  missionary-box  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  eot  such  a  thing." 

"  But  you  go  to  church  ?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  don't.    Do  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  only  this  last  half.  I  am  growing 
a  great  girl,  you  know,"  and  Lily  drew  herself 
up  proudly.  "And  then  all  the  biff  girls 
bcffgcd  for  me,  and  nromised  Miss  Babby  that 
I  snould  be  very  gooa  and  quiet." 

"  And  jrou  like  going  to  cliurch  ?" 

"  Oh !  it's  so  nice.  They  sing  so  beautifully. 
But  I  don't  like  the  Litany,  it  is  so  long,  and 
always  the  same  thing." 

"And  the  sermon?" 


Lily  blushed.  "  Miss  Babby  scolded  me  for 
going  to  sleep  all  through  the  sermon.  Miss 
Heavylids  was  kept  in  for  sleeping,  too.  Miss 
Browncett  was  punished  for  reding  a  story- 
book in  church-time.  Were  you  ever  pu- 
nished?" 

"  I  punish  myself  at  present.  The  rest  is  all 
to  come.  But  at  last  this  long-winded  dinner 
is  over.  Here  is  dessert.  Will  you  let  me 
peel  you  an  apple  ?    A  nice  red,  juicy  apple, 

"If  vou  please,"  said  the  child.  "I  like  to  be 
called  iiily." 

She  watched  with  much  amused  curiosity  the 
process  of  peeling  a  ribstone  pippin.  Sir 
William  accomplished  the  task  very  deftly, 
and  having  removed  the  peel  in  one  long 
spiral,  threw  it  over  his  snoulder  upon  the 
carpet. 

"There,"  he  cried,  "the  letter  the  peel  will 
form,  will  be  the  initial  of  your  sweetheart's 
name.    Let's  look  at  it.    Why,  it's  a  W !" 

"And  W  stands  for  William,"  exclaimed 
Lily,  in  an  ecstasy.  "  How  nice.  And  will  you 
be  my  sweetheart  ?'* 

"  Of  course,  if  we  ever  see  one  another  again. 
Countess,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  been  trying 
the  Sortes  Virgiliauce,  and  Pate  declares  that  I 
am  to  be  your  little  girl's  sweetheart." 

"  *  Sortes !  Virgile !'  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que 
9a?"  replied  the  lady  addressed.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Est-ce  que  vous 
radotez,  mon  gar^on  ?" 

"  We  hadn't  a  copy  of  Yir^l,  so  we  tried  an 
apple.    The  peel  came  down  m  a  W." 

"  Absurdity!"  cried  the  lady.  "  What  non- 
sense to  put  into  the  child's  head." 

To  the  most  magnificent  feast  there  must  be 
a  termination,  and  at  last  the  Greenwich  dinner 
came  to  an  end.  It  had  been  a  very  merry 
dinner  indeed,  and  the  two  quietest  guests  were 
Lily  and  Sir  William  Long.  It  had  been  a  verv 
merry  dinner,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  more  wines^ — red  wines — ^were  brought  on, 
it  became  quite  an  uproarious  dinner.  After  a 
time,  one  of  the  gentlemen  rose  and  proposed  the 
health  of  their  charming  guest,  the  countess,  in 
a  speech  which  was  very  eloquent,  and  very  full 
of  compliments,  and  which  was  received  with 
thunders  of  applause ;  but  in  which  there  was 
faint  suspicion  (I  am  inclined  to  think)  of  the 
speaker  making  fun  of  the  countess.  The 
audience,  however,  laughed  and  cheered  tre- 
mendously, and  in  the  midst  of  the  oration, 
and  the  thumpings  on  the  table,  and  the 
clattering  of  the  plates,  and  the  clinking  of  the 
glasses.  Sir  William  Tiong  stole  away  quietly 
with  Lily  into  the  balcony. 

He  bade  her  look  out  on  the  river,  so  calm 
and  glassy,  and  the  great  ships  with  their  dusky 
hulls  lying  so  tranquil,  and  the  cottages  with 
curling  smoke,  and  the  cows  and  horses  in  the 
meadows  opposite.  They  looked  for  a  time 
quite  silently  at  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  child  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  hot 
room,  and  the  fumes  of  the  wme,  the  riotous 
noise,  and  the  strange    wild   company.    She 
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nestled  dose  to  the  tall  gentleman,  and  looked 
up  iu  his  face  lovingly. 

"  Are  you  happy,  dear  ?"  he  said,  smoothing 
her  curls  again. 

"I  should  be,  if  I  was  going  back  to  school; 
but  tbe  lady  says  that  I  am  to  be  taken  away 
from  Mrs.  Bunny  castle's  and  sent  to  another 
school.  Perhaos  they  will  be  unkind  to  me 
there.  Oh  !  I  ao  wish  I  was  going  back  to  Miss 
Babby." 

Sir  William  muttered  something.  Lily  could 
not  gather  its  entire  purport,  but  she  thought 
she  heard  him  say  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  that  it 
was  no  concern  of  his.  And  then  he  turned 
towards  her,  and  asked  her  iu  a  strange  voice  if 
she  liked  him. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  the  child  answered,  readily. 
"Lily  always  loves  the  people  who  have  been 
kind  to  her.  I  should  like  to  be  vour  little 
wife,  and  make  you  a  pair  of  nice  red  muffatees 
for  the  winter.  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  wax- 
work show  every  day— but  not  into  that  dread- 
ful room  where  the  naughty  men  are— and  I 
should  like  you  to  be  very  good,  and  take  me  to 
church  every  Snndaj,  and  always  give  sixpence 
to  the  poor  old  blind  man  with  one  leg,  who 
now  stands  at  the  comer  by  our  school.  Miss 
Babby  says  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  was  very  brave  there,  onlv  they  won't  give 
him  a  pension  because  he  is  fond  of  rum,  and 
beats  his  wife." 

This  rambling  prattle  was  interrupted  by  the 
countess,  who  came  abruptly  into  the  balcony, 
and  demanded  whether  Sir  William  Long  in- 
tended to  elope  with  the  little  one,  and  what  he 
meant  by  keeping  her  out  there  i»  the  chilly 
night  air  P 

"  The  chilly  night  air  is  better,"  the  baronet — 
for  such  was  his  title — replied,  "  than  that  noisy 
oven  inside.  However,  your  little  girl  has  made 
me  quite  meek  and  obedient,  and  we  will  go  in 
if  you  wish  it.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  re- 
main, countess  ?" 

"  Are  you  tired  of  my  company  ?  It  is  true 
that  you  have  not  condescended  to  bestow  much 
of  it  upon  fne  to-night.  Are  you  fascinated  with 
la  petite  ?" 

*'  A  very  harmless  fascination,  I  humbly  think. 
I  wish  I  had  known  no  worse." 

"  Ah !  vous  en  avez  fait  des  belles !  Upon 
my  word,  you  have  been  a  most  gallant  cavalier — 
to  a  baby." 

"  I  have  done  my  duty  by  the  baby,  and  my 
best  to  preserve  her  from  bogies  and  vam- 
pires." 

**  You  are  an  excellent  nurse." 

"  I  have  tried  to  prevent  her  wanting  any  pills 
or  powders  to-morrow." 

'*Fou  will  want  brandy  and  soda-water  to- 
morrow, as  you  always  do.  There,  let  her 
go  with  the  chambermaid,  and  gpt  ready  to 
go  home.  We  return  to  town  to-night,  and  we 
have  a  long  journey  to  make  to-morrow." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her,  coun- 
tess ?"  asked  Sir  William  Long,  when  the  cham- 
bermaid, notwithstanding  an  unanimous  protest 
against  the  kdy's  threatened  departure,  had 


been  rung  for,  and  conducted  the  child  to  her 
robing-room. 

"  C'est  mon  affaire.  She  belongs  to  me.  Do 
I  ask  you  where  you  spend  your  evenings,  or 
what  you  do  witn  the  things  that  belong  to 
you?" 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  should  be  able  to  give  you 
but  sorry  answers,  if  you  did.  I  am  si(^  of  my 
life." 

"Why  don't  you  marnr?" 

"  You  have  tried  it.    How  did  you  like  it  ?" 

The  countess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  It  is 
different,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  a  man ;  I  only 
wish  I  were  one.  Mon  mari  6tait  un  l&che— un 
miserable." 

"Countess." 

"Well,  Sir  WilHam." 

"I  think  there  are  few  things  you  would 
hesitate  about  selling." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  particular.  I  like  money ; 
it  buys  so  many  things,  and  enables  one  to 
mock  one's  self  of  the  world.  Well,  what 
then?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  consent  to  sell  me  your 
little  girl." 

"To.  put  her  in  a  cabinet  among  tbe  ehina 
and  the  pictures  that  you  give  such  mad  prices 
for?    Thank  you." 

"I  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  a  thousand 
pounds  and  my  bay  mare,  Sontag." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  her  ?" 

"  By  Heaven's  help,  I  would  endeavour  to  save 
her  from  perdition." 

"Whither  I,  her  guardian  and  protectress, 
am  leading  her.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Sir  WiUiam  Long,  but  you  are  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  her.  I^or  yet  is  M.  de  Roth- 
schild. I  bought  her,  voyez-vous,  or  I  stole  her, 
whichever  you  please.  She  represents  to  me 
success,  triumph,  vengeance.  By  having  her  to 
do  what  I  like  with,  I  win  a  oet  ten  times 
greater  than  all  you  ever  had  in  one  of  those 
uttle  books  English  gentlemen  ruin  themselves 
over — a  bet  I  made  to  myself  seven  years  ago. 
I  have  won  it,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
you  a  very  good  evening." 

She  went  into  the  (fining-room.  Sir  William 
following  her  sadly.  She  contemptuously  re- 
sisted m  entreaties  to  stay,  to  take  coffee, 
to  try  one  little  cigarette.  She  bade  her 
"charming  Good-for-nothings"  a  scornful  fare- 
well, and  bestowed  on  them,  at  parting,  a 
blessing  that  sounded  curiously  like  a  curse. 
Then  sue  went  and  robed  herself,  and  flinging 
the  chambermaid  a  crown  piece  which  that 
buxom  servitor  felt  much  inclined  to  flin^  back 
again,  she  led  the  child,  who  was  beginnmg  to 
feel  sleepy,  although  it  was  scarcely  yet  dark, 
down  stairs. 

The  affable  landlord  once  more  butted  at  her 
with  his  bald  head,  when  Sir  William  Long, 
who  had  quietly  followed,  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"I  must  bid  my  little  pet  good  night,"  he 
said,  taking  both  the  child's  hands  in  his.  "  May 
1  kiss  her,  countess  ?" 

"Yes;  but  don't  slip  a  sovereign  into  her 
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hand.    I  saw  you  take  one  ont  cf  your  waist- 
coat-pocket." 

Sir  William  bit  his  lip.  "  It  was  not  a  sove- 
reign," he  was  beginning  to  say,  but  he  stopped 
himself  prudently.  "  Keep  that,"  he  whispered, 
as  he  stooped  down  and  pressed  Lily's  forehead 
with  his  lips.  "Don't  lose  it;  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance of  the  man  with  the  tall  face  and 
the  long  legs  you  met  at  Greenwich.  Keep  it, 
and  don't,  on  any  account,  let  your  mamma  see 
it." 

"Good-by,  sir,"  said  Lily,  grasping  some- 
thing hard  and  smooth  that  he  had  given  her. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  returned  the  baronet.  **  I 
heartily  wish  you  were  nly  little  sister  or  my 
daughter." 

The  landlord  and  the  waiters  were  obsequiously 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  lady  had  a  carriage, 
or  whether  they  should  procure  a  carriage  for 
her.  She  had  not  the  one,  and  did  not  require 
the  other,  she  said.  She  felt  hot,  and  intended 
to  take  a  walk,  and  then  engage  a  fly  for  her 
conveyance  to  London. 

"  I  have  my  drag  here,"  said  Sir  William ; 
"  I  can  drive  you  to  town  in  it,  if  you  like." 

"You  are  wanted  up-stairs.  On  vous  de- 
mande  1^-haut,"  the  countess  returned.  "  The 
Good-for-nothings  are  clamorous  for  you  back 
again.    Go  away.    Adieu."    And  she  swept  off. 

But  Sir  William  Long  did  not  rejoin  the 
choice  knot  of  boon  companions  in  the  dining- 
saloon.  He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  ordered  his 
drag  to  be  brought  round.  By-aud-by,  came 
up  a  stately  four-m-hand,  with  two  grooms,  the 
horses  champing.  He  mounted  the  box,  covered 
himself  up  with  coats  and  rugs,  and,  amidst  a 
tempest  of  bows  from  the  assembled  waiters, 
drove  moodily  back  to  town,  smoking  all  the 
wav. 

Sir  William  Long  was  one  of  the  wildest 
younp  men  in  London.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
and  his  prodigality,  reckless  as  it  was,  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  his  revenues.  That 
evening,  however,  he  felt  very  little  inclined 
for  prodigality.  He  did  not  go  to  Gamridge's. 
He  forbore  to  look  in  at  Crockford's.  He  went 
nowhere  in  the  direction  of  such  places.  He 
drove  straight  to  Pall  Mall,  ana  went  up- 
stairs to  some  chambers  he  had  there,  where 
he  drank  soda-water,  and  smoked,  and  read 
Robinson  Crusoe  till  two  in  the  morning. 
And,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  had  confused 
dreams  of  being  married,  and  sitting  in  a  garden 
with  children  about  his  knee.  And  Si  the 
children  were  like  Lily. 

"  Poor  little  creature  I"  he  murmured,  turning 
on  his  pillow,  next  morning.  "  What  a  Hfe  there 
lies  before  her!  What  does  that  monstrous 
woman  intend  to  do  with  the  child?  To 
make  her  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  horse-rider,  or 
what?" 

"The  governor's  hipped,  that's  sure,"  Mr. 
Vemish,  Sir  William's  valet*  observed  that  day 
to  Mrs.  Springbone,  the  lady  who  officiated  as 
housekeeper  at  the  chambers,  290,  Pall  Mall. 
"He  wouldn't  have  no  brandy-and-soda  this 
morning;  he  wouldn't  have  no  devilled  kidneys, 


and  no  anchovy  toast.  He  breakfasted  on  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  roll,  and  he  set  off  for  a  walk 
by  hisself  in  the  Green  Park.  I  think  he's  in 
love." 

"By  Jove !  I  will  get  married,"  cried  William 
Long  to  himself  that  very  morning.  "  I'll  go 
to  Peignoir's  and  have  my  hair  cut,  and  1*11  call 
on  the  CcBurdesarts." 

The  which  he  did,  punctually. 


MORE  TRIFLES  PROM  CEILON. 

The  lovely  harbour  of  Trincomalie,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  this  beautiful  island,  is, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  illuminated  during 
the  night  by  hundreds  of  floatmg  lights  moving 
hither  and  thither.  Then  the  bay  is  full  of 
cuttle-fish—the  fish  which  produces  sepia— and 
the  lights  are  employed  by  the  fishermen  to  at- 
tract them.  The  method  of  catching  them  b 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  boatman  fastens  a 
dead  cuttle-fish  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  lets  it 
down  over  the  side  or  his  boat.  Prom  time  to 
time  he  hauls  it  in,  when  one  or  more  cannibsd 
cuttle-fish  are  found  busily  feeding  on  their  com- 
panion. When  thus  removed  from  their  native 
element  and  thrown  into  the  canoe,  they  utter 
a  kind  of  squeal,  and  often  emit  the  sepia ;  and, 
as  they  die,  a  phosphoric  kind  of  halo  surrounds 
them. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  cuttle-fish  are  in 
season,  the  harbour  is  also  full  of  what  are  there 
called  blubber-fish,  or  jelly-fish.  They  are  so 
close  together  in  the  water ^  as  to  invpedo  the 
progress  of  a  boat.  Quantities  are  left  on  shore 
oy  the  tide,  where  they  decompose,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  those  who  live  near  the  beach. 
During  the  time  the^  lie  there,  silver  has  been 
known  to  turn  black  in  the  houses. 


Towards  evening,  as  we  sit  on  the  green  be- 
fore our  house,  tlie  fl;ing-foxes  come  sailing 
heavily  overhead,  on  their  way  to  their  feeding- 
places  ;  next  morning  they  return  to  their  rest- 
ing-place, where  they  hang  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  screaming,  and  apparently  abusing 
those  who  intrude  upon  their  solitudes.  I  saw 
a  number  of  them  thus  congre^ed  this  very 
morning,  while  I  was  shooting  snipe,  and  I  might 
have  kmed  several ;  but  although  their  flesh  is 
said  to  be  very  tender,  I  have  never  been  up  to 
tryinc"  it;  and  to  have  killed  them,  thereiore, 
woula  have  been  wanton  cruelty.  I  hold,  with 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  that 

He  prayeth  ivell  who  kveth  well, 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast ; 
He  prayeth  beat  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made,  and  loveth  all. 

Where  tough  beef  and  skinny  fowls  are  the 
usual,  and  often  the  only,  supplies  procurable  in 
the  market,  a  snipe,  or  a  teal,  or  a  hare,  or  a 
jungle-cock,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  lar- 
der ;  and  after  several  davs'  hard  work,  a  couple 
of  hours'  shooting  on  a  Saturday,  affords  the  ci« 
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yilian,  at  a  lonely  out-station,  almost  the  only 
means  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  had. 

When  a  man  looks  about  him  with  a  purpose, 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  different  ammals  he 
may  see  any  day  of  his  life  peculiar  to  the  country 
in  which  he  lives.  Let  me  take  to-day.  I  have 
mentioned  the  flying-foi.  Startine  for  a  short 
drive  in  the  afternoon  with  some  children,  one 
of  the  children  all  but  treads  on  a  small  snake 
before  she  reaches  the  carriage.  Within  a  mile 
of  the  house,  we  see  an  iguano  by  the  road- 
side, which  I  touch  with  my  whip  as  we  pass ; 
a  little  further  on,  a  large  Kabere-goya,  leisurely 
crossing  the  road,  can  scarcely  be  ixiduced  to 
wait  until  the  carriage  has  passed,  and  almost 
walks  under  the  wheels.  The  iguano  is  a  lizard 
about  three  feet  long,  with  a  forked  snake-like 
tongue,  and  a  shagreen  looking  skin,  of  a  dark 
slate  colour.  It  makes  very  good  soup.  A  gentle- 
man recently  told  me  that  one  of  his  children  was 
suffering  from  atrophy,  and  that  it  derived  the 
most  marked  benent  from  eating  this  nutritious 
food.  The  Kabere-goya  is  a  mucii  larger  lizard 
than  the  iguano,  and  has  yellow  marks  upon  a 
skin,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  also  slate. 
The  Kabere-goya,  is  a  more  unclean  animal  than 
the  iguano,  ana  is  not  eaten.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  about  six,  and  even  eight  feet,  and 
takes  readily  to  the  water.  I  often  meet  it 
about  the  swampy  fields,  or  in  ditches  by  the 
wavside.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements,  generally, 
and  about  this  place  does  not  seem  to  fear  man 
much.  When  it  thinks  it  is  going  to  be  mo- 
lested, it  swelb  out  the  pouch  under  its  throat, 
and  makes  an  angry  noise,  like  a  snake,  though 
loader.  I  have  been  told  that  it  has  been 
known  to  carry  off  youn^  children.  The  first 
time  I  learnt  this,  was  durmg  an  examination  in 
the  Singhalese  language,  and  my  informant  was 
a  Singhalese  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
examiners.  He  informed  me  of  it  in  the  ver- 
nacular, during  the  colloquial  part  of  the  ex- 
amination, and  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  prolong  if,  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  I 
have  since  heard  from  another  source  that  this 
hnge  lizard  has  carried  off  children,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it ;  for  its  strength  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  swallowing,  are  ^at.  I  recently 
Wied  one  in  order  to  exhume  its  skeleton,  when 
the  ants  and  other  animals  shall  have  picked  the 
bones  clean. 

Almost  everybody  has  beard  how  a  gentleman 
in  India  sent  to  England  a  Mthful  picture  of 
some  scene  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn;  how  the 
drawing  in  due  course  of  time  fouud  its  way 
into  an  illustrated  newspaper ;  how  mortified  he 
was  to  see  groups  of  cocoa-nut-trees  sprinkled 
here  and  there,  where  never  a  cocoa-tree  should 
be,  seeing  that  none  ever  could  or  would  grow  in 
that  region ;  and  how,  in  reply  to  his  remon- 
strances, he  was  told  that  *'  the  British  public 
demanded  palm-trees"  in  an  Oriental  picture. 

I  hibour  under  the  painful  oonviction  that  the 
British  public  demands  elephants  in  an  account 
of  Ceylon,  and  how  to  meet  this  demand  in  a 


satisfactory  maiii^<;r  is  my  difficulty ;  for,  in  the 
first  place.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  already 
given  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the 
habits  and  formation  of  this  animal ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  not  only  do  I  disclaim  anv  pre- 
tension to  be  an  elephant  shot,  but-Hshall  I 
confess  it  ? — I  have  never,  during  a  residence  of 
eighteen  years  in  this  island,  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing a  wild  elephant  face  to  face.  Here  is  a  posi- 
tion for  a  man  to  be  in  who  professes  to  write 
about  elephants !  Should  anv  one  ask  where 
I  have  been,  where  I  ought  to  nave  seen  them,  I 
reply,  I  have  travelled  from  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island,  which  is  Point  Pedro,  to  the 
roost  southern,  which  is  Dondera  Head.  I  have 
performed  part  of  that  journey  along  the  central 
road  between  Elephant  Pass  and  Kandy,  in  the 
days  when, that  road  was  so  little  frequented 
that  you  might  go  to  any  man's  straw-rick  and 
puU  out  as  much  straw  as  you  required  for  your 
cattle  without  asking  leave  or  making  payment, 
and  when  not  to  meet  an  elephant  on  the  journey 
was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  I  have  travelled 
from  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  to  Batticaloa, 
on  the  east,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Veddahs,  the  wild  men  of  Ceylon,  where 
elephants  are  known  to  abound.  Through  this 
region  I  passed  with  children  and  a  lady.  The 
heat  by  day  was  so  fearful  that  we  lay  panting 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  of  huts  made  of 
boughs,  or  of  a  tent,  for  houses  there  were 
none,  and  at  night  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
through  the  forests.  On  these  occasions  it  was 
necessary  for  me  always  to  ride  in  advance  with 
gun  in  hand,  for  the  palanquin-bearers  almost 
invariably  throw  down  their  burdens  and  tiike 
to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  an  elephant.  I 
have  made  various  journeys  through  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  Badulla  district,  where  Major 
Rogers  shot  so  many  elephants,  travelling  by 
moonl^ht  through  places  where  their  marks 
were  to  be  seen  on  everv  side.  I  have  ridden 
from  Trincomalie  to  Jaffna  by  the  ooast  road, 
and  I  walked,  not  lon^  ago,  from  Bomparipo  to 
Marichikatte,  near  Aripo,  sleeping  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest  until  two  in  the  morning,  and 
then  pursuing  my  way  by  moonlight  until  day* 
break,  and  seeing  theCfresh  marks  of  an  elephant 
who  had  preceded  me  but  a  short  while  before. 

In  the  present  dav,  not  only  has  the  number 
of  elephants  in  the  island  greatly  decreased,  but 
the  number  of  amateur  hunters  has  diminished 
also.  Planters  are  no  longer  roused,  as  in  times 
gone  by,  by  hearing  the  elephants  pulling  the 
thatch  out  of  the  roofs  of  their  frail  bungalows 
amidst  the  unfelled  forest.  Now,  the  difficulty 
often  is  to  discern  a  pateh  of  forest  from  the 
verandah  of  the  planter's  shinj^^  and  cozy 
cottage;  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  all  is  coffee, 
and  soon  firewood  will  be  a  commodity  to  be 
brought  from  afar ;  nay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
this  difficulty  already  exists  in  some  localities. 

The  elephants  have  retired  further  away  into 
places  where  the  hills  have  never  yet  resounded 
to  the  sound  of  the  axe  or  the  crash  of  Ming 
timber,  and  where  they  can  disport  themselves 
at  will  in  the  ruined  tanks  erected  in  bygone 
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ages  by  the  former  monarchs  of  the  island.  Bat 
here  even  they  are  not  secure.  Sportsmen  more 
keen,  and  less  occupied  tluui  Europeans  generally 
are,  seek  them  in  their  remotest  naunts.  Until 
recently,  government  paid  a  reward  for  every 
elephant's  tail  produced  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  government  agents,  and  the  Moor  men 
and  Sinj^ialese  catch  many  annually  for  export. 
A  great  many  of  the  able-oodied  villagers,  more- 
over, have  now  guns  and  ammunition,  so  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  elephant  is  not 
so  common  as  in  the  days  I  allude  to. 

Floating  hazily  among  the  annals  of  Ceylon 
are  many  tales  of  moving  accidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  these  sportsmen  of  a  bygone 
day.  It  is  not  easy  now  either  to  connect  mese 
stories  with  any  particular  individual,  or  to  be 
sure  that  the  legends  are  correct  in  all  their  de- 
taib,  still  they  always  seem  to  inter&t  the  new 
arrival,  and  may,  possibly,  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose with  others  far  distant.  I  was  reminded 
lately  of  one  of  these  stories.  A  gentleman  fired 
at  an  elephant  but  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
him,  and  the  infuriated  beast  charged  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  A  tree 
was  in  Tiew,  and  for  this  he  made  with  all  speed, 
doselv  pursued.  Already  had  he  reached  a 
branch  some  height  from  the  ground,  when,  to 
his  horror,  he  felt  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
seizing  him  round  the  leg;  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lost,  but  instinctively  drew  his  leg  away,  ana, 
to  his  surpiise,  he  found  that  the  dPort  was  sue- 
oessful— tne  Ai^was  saved,  but  the  boot  was  left 
behind !  The  dephant's  trunk  had  done  the  part 
of  a  boot-jack,  and  the  man  escaped  scathless. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  powerful  in  the 
elephant,  and  compensates,  to  a  great  extent, 
for  ike  limited  raage  of  its  vision.  A  friend  of 
mine  told  me,  that  in^the  earlier  days  of  his  re- 
sidence in  the  islam^  when  he  and  his  brother 
were  ezjceedingly  ieen  in  the  pursuit  of  sport, 
they  came  across  an  «l^hant  in  the  mountain 
forests  while  armed  only  with  their  fowling- 
pieces.  If  I  mistake  not,  ov^b  barrel  of  eacn 
gun  was  loaded  with  b«U^  and  one  with  shot,  a 
practice  by  no  means,  onconmon,  «rhen  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the.gaiM  will  be  a  jungle^fowl 
or  an  elephant.  At  any  rate,  they  attained  the 
elephant,  and  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
discharging  the  shot  barrels  also  at  him,  whereby 
thej  succeeded  in  blinding  him.  Thcnr  were 
then  compelled  to  take  to  their  heels,  and,  being 
both  light,  active  young  men,  they  contrived  to 
dodge  him,  and  to  get  out  of  the  forest  into  the 
open  patenas.  There  they  halted,  and  were 
standing  by  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  ele- 
phant emerge  from  the  forest  with  his  trunk  to 
the  ground,  and  re^arly  track  the  course  they 
had  taken  by  smelluig  their  footsteps  as  a  hound 
would  do.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  sight,  be 
brouj^ht  that  of  scent  to  his  aid,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  revenge.  I  fancy  they  did  not  wait 
long  to  see  what  would  be  the  result.  One  of 
Idiese  gentlemen  has  had  several  narrow  escapes 
in  the  forests,  botli  from  elephants  and  other 
animals;  one  most  terrible  tussle  with  a  bear 
will  be  told  of  under  the  proper  head. 


It  is,  however,  not  very  long  since  that  he 
and  a  friend  at  Batticaloa  tracked  a  couple  of 
elephants  into  a  very  nasty  thorny  jungle.  The 
elephants  are  perfectly  aware  of  their  aulvanta^e 
over  the  foe  in  such  places,  where  escape  for  the 
biped  is  very  difficult,  and  are,  therefore,  all  the 
more  likely  to  charge  him  under  such  circum- 
stances. Each  of  them  selected  an  elephant 
and  fired.  The  one  that  my  friend  M—  fired 
at  ran  off;  the  one  at  which  his  companion  fired 
charged.  On  their  turning  to  recover  the  spare 
guns  from  the  natives,  the  sportsmen  found  that 
they  had  bolted,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  run. 

But  in  the  thorny  jungle  this  was  not  easy,  and 
looking  round,  my  friend  perceived  that  the  ele- 
phant had  seized  ms  companion,  and  was  maul- 
ing him  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  Unarmed 
as  he  was,  it  was  not  easy  to  know  what  to  do ; 
he,  however,  adopted  the  only  course  open  to 
him :  he  turned  oack,  made  a  noise  to  attract 
the  elephant's  notice,  and  provoked  him  to  quit 
his  first  victim,  and  to  endeavour  in  1dm  to  find 
a  fresh  one.  He  then  dodged  the  elepliant  the 
best  way  he  could,  made  a  circuit  to  where  his 
companion  lay,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him 
into  the  open  ground,  but  so  vindictive  was 
their  foe,  that  they  several  times  were  in  danger 
of  a  fresh  attack,  and  could  hear  him  crashing 
about  in  the  jungle. 

The  injuries  received  by  the  wounded  gentle- 
man were  very  severe;  his  shoulder-bone  was 
broken,  and  he  had  many  other  painful  con- 
tusions and  wounds.  The  wonder  is  that  he 
escaped  alive.  It  was  long  before  they  could 
find  their  scattered  attendants ;  the  recovery  of 
the  guns  they  had*  dropped  in  the  jungle  was  a 
work  of  difficulty  and  oamger,  and  altogether  tliis 
affair  was  an  exoeedin^y  awkwara  and  un- 
pleasant one.  On  their  way  back  to  Batticaloa, 
while  crossmg  the  lake  in  a  boat,  one  of  their 
guns  was  accidentally  discharged  by  the  careless- 
ness of  an  attendant,  and  the  contents  were 
lodg;ed  in  a  man's  leg.  This  story  was  told  me 
in  ma  quiet  way  by  mv  friend  dnnng  a  little  ex- 
cursion into  the  jungle,  and  althou^  I  cannot 
be  sure  of  every  minute  particular,  I  believe  I 
have  correctly  related  the  main  points. 

An  adyenture  of  a  more  ludicrous  character 
not  long  since  befel  two  other  friends  of  mine. 
One  of  them  was  a  gentleman  who  had  come  to 
Ce]^on  to  visit  some  property  of  his,  and  to 
have  a  little  shooting.  He  contemplated  re- 
maining only  a  few  months,  and  I  remember  his 
saying,  as  we  drove  to  his  estate  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  district,  that  before  leaving  it 
he  must  kill  an  dephant,  a  bear,  a  cheetah,  a 
buffalo,  a  wild  pig,  and  an  alligator.  We  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  killing  several  of  the 
last  the  very  next  morning;  with  the  others 
he  was  less  successful.  One  day  he  and  another 
gentleman,  not  a  sportsman,  were  out  after  deer, 
when  they  unexpectedly  found  themselyea  amcmg 
a  herd  of  elepliants.  The  Coolies  bolted  with 
the  g;uns,  the  non-combative  gentleman  ran  up 
to  his  nedc  into  a  lake,  and  the  visitor  from 
England  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  herd 
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disperse  without  getting  a  shot ;  nor  did  he  have 
another  chance  before  his  departure  from  the 
island. 

The  peninsula  of  Jaffna  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  island  (save  at  one  spot,  where  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  connects  the  two)  by  a 
shallow  inlet  of  the  sea.  Among  other  fords, 
there  is  one  called  Elephant  Pass,  where  the 
Dutch  built  a  little  redoubt  in  the  olden  times. 
Many  pleasant  reminiscences  cling  around  this 
little  fort.  It  stands  alone  on  a  plain  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  jungle — ^the  haunts  of  deer, 
hares,  partridges,  and  jungle-fowl.  On  the 
lakes,  and  tanks,  and  lagoons,  to  be  seen  from 
the  windows  over  the  ramparts,  are,  at  certain 
seasons,  teal,  wild  ducks,  pelicans,  spoonbills, 
flamingoes,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  and  also 
numbers  of  crocodiles.  Li  former  times,  the 
elephants  used  periodically  to  cross  the  ford  at 
this  spot,  and  visit  the  peninsula,  at  the  season 
when  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  palmyra  palm 
promised  them  a  grateful  repast;  but,  of  late 
years,  the  extension  of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  various  other  causes  which  have  tended 
to  diminish  the  number  of  elephants  generally, 
have  influenced  their  visits  to  this  locality. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  time  I  was  there,  a  tusker 
was  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
his  fresh  marks  were  all  around.  I  haVe  often 
heard  an  old  resident  tell  how,  one  fine  morning, 
it  was  reported  to  him  that  there  were  a  couple 
of  elephants  iu  the  town  of  Jaffna.  One  of  them 
chose  to  take  his  course  down  the  main  street, 
to  tiie  great  terror. of  the  inhabitants.  Li  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  he  upset  an  old 
woman,  but  did  her  no  further  injury.  Being 
pursued  by  a  couple  of  sportsmen,  he  tried  to  re- 
cross  the  lake  near  the  custom-house,  but  one  of 
his  pursuers  took  boat  and  killed  him  in  the  water. 

TQl  within  a  few  years  a  reward  was  paid  by 
government,  as  before  said,  for  elephants'  tails 
produced  at  a  government  agent's  office.  The 
hope  of  reward  stimulated  mauy  natives  to 
engage  in  the  destruction  of  elephants ;  but  as 
they  were  intent  only  on  securing  the  tail,  it 
often  happened  that,  after  their  depriving  the 
animal  of  its  caudal  extremity,  it  would  get  up 
again  and  run  off.  It  therefore  became  customary 
to  demand  the  production  of  part  of  the  trunk  also. 

The  Malays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hana- 
baratotte  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  daring 
huntsmen.  They  will  go  behind  an  elephant 
and  give  him  a  slap  or  pull  his  tail,  and  as  he 
turns  round  they  fire  at  him  behind  the  ear,  and 
bring  him  down  by  a  single  ball. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  graphically  and 
faithfully  described  the  mode  in  which  elephants 
are  captured  in  Ceylon  by  erecting  a  strong 
enclosure,  called  a  kraal,  into  which  the  elephants 
are  carefully  driven.  The  word  kraal  is  one  in 
common  use  in  the  island,  to  denote  any  en- 
closure. The  fishermen  call  those  fish-traps 
which  they  make  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  by  tne 
same  name,  and  it  is  the  general  term  among  the 
farmers  of  South  Africa  for  their  sheep-pens. 
The  word  is  a  Dutch  one,  and,  like  many  other 
Dutch  words,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Singha- 


lese. The  last  elephant  kraal  whs  in  the 
Eoruegalle  district.  It  took  place  in  the  month 
of  August  last,  and  I  am  indebted  to  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Ceylon  Times,  for  the  following 
account  of  the  capture : 

"  After  twenty-four  hours  of  intense  suspense, 
the  alarm  was  given  by  loud  shouts  from  all 
sides  that  the  animals  were  entering  the  kraal, 
and  of  course  a  general  rush  took  place  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings.  Each 
vied  with  the  other  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  most  prominent  place.  Trees  were  the 
resorts  of  hundreds,  and  the  strong  wooden 
palisading  was  resorted  to  by  crowds  eager  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  *  taie.'  Firat,  a  pair 
of  elephants,  wearied  and  worn  with  driving  and 
heat,  made  their  appearance.  Whether  the 
noise  or  the  sight  of  tne  eager  spectators  in  the 
trees  alarmed  the  huee  creatures,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  certain  that  tne  companions  of  the  first 
pair  changed  their  minds,  if  elephants  have  any 
minds,  and  no  more  entered  the  enclosure  at  the 
time.  The  next  batch  that  was  entrapped  was 
a  nice  little  lot  of  fifteen,  and  these  were  made 
up  to  forty,  and  afterwards  to  forty-four  on  the 
next  day.  The  poor  brutes  came  in  very  much 
subduea — not  with  the  savage  ferocity  I  had 
been  led  to  expect.  There  was  no  wild  trumpet- 
ing— ^no  mad  onslaughts  on  the  palisades — ^no 
charging  the  guards  as  one  reads  of  in  books. 
The  weather  had  been  oppressively  hot  for  some 
time;  the  brooks  were  all  dried  up,  and  the 
thirsty  creatures,  when  they  reached  tne  entrance 
to  the  kraal,  were  as  completely  used  up  as 
though  they  had  been  hunted  down  for  a  month. 

"It  was  nevertheless  a  striking  scene  that 
*  drive  in.'  What  with  the  motley  crowds  on 
every  possible  eminence,  the  long  array  of  ^ards 
with  white  wands,  the  huge  brutes  within  the 
fence,  the  stately  forest  trees,  and  the  bright 
moon  shining  high  above  us,  the  effect  was  such 
as  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

''But  grander  still  was  the  scene  when,  on  a 
given  si^al,  a  hundred  fires  shot  their  bright 
flames  flickering  through  the  dense  depths  of 
the  surroundii^  forest,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  pale  the  soit  light  of  the  moon.  It  was  a 
novel  sight  to  most  of  us,  and  for  hours  we  re- 
mained there,  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  wild 
enchantment  of  the  scene. 

"Two  only  of  the  elephanta  were  shot, 
being  unruly;  the  rest  were  quieUv  and  cau- 
tiously proceeded  with  in  the  usual  fashion,  a 
number  of  decoy  elephants  being  introduced 
within  the  kraal  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a 
small  pool  of  water  within  the  enclosure,  once 
no  doubt  a  tank  of  some  extent,  but  now  dried 
up  by  the  hot  weather.  To  this  the  thirsty 
animals  made  a  rush  in  a  body  as  soon  as  it  was 
perceived;  their  eagerness,  however,  defeated 
their  object,  for  no  sooner  had  their  huge  feet 
entered  the  pool  than  it  became  a  mass  of  mud 
trampled  into  the  veriest  puddle. 

"In  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
animals  there  was  some  difficulty  in  noosing 
them,  which  was  a  work  of  time.  They  were 
eventually  secured  and  marched  off,  each  one 
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between  two  tame  animals,  to  the  adjacent  river, 
where  they  drank  as  only  elephants  can  after 
nearly  a  week  of  fasting. 

"  Thus  terminated  the  most  successful,  if  not 
the  most  exciting,  kraal  known  for  many  years. 
Rapidly  the  gathering  dispersed :  horses,  nags, 
tats,  and  bullocks,  were  all  once  more  in  requisi- 
tion, and  soon  the  dustj  road  was  covered  with 
vehicles  of  every  conceivable  description,  wend- 
ing their  way  homewards." 

It  may  be  added,  that  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
photographs  of  the  kraal  were  executed  by  a 
professional  photographer  in  the  island. 


HOW  KING  CHARLES'S  HEAD  WAS 
LOOSENED. 

When  Charles  the  First  came  to  the  throne, 
somebody  prayed  that  his,  head  might  be  set  in 
the  right  direction,  for  if  he  made  a  false  start 
there  would  be  no  turning  him  from  it.  As 
this  was  said  by  a  friend  of  Divine  Right  in 
Kings,  we  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  take  up 
his  parable,  and  so,  comparing  Sacred  Majesty 
to  a  nag,  go  on  to  remember  how  Charles  the 
Eirst,  when  first  harnessed  to  the  ^g  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  trotted  out  upon  the  king's  highway 
by  the  hanisome  George  Villiers,  alias  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  groom  to  his  sire; 
and  how  this  groom,  having  him  by  the  ear, 
turned  him  with  his  head  looking  down  the  road 
when  it  ought  to  have  looked  up  the  road,  and 
still  holdins  him  by  the  ear,  ran  by  his  side  while 
he  trotted  him  off  the  way  ^e  shouldn't  go.  Old 
Parliament,  who  drove  then  and  still  drives 
the  national  gig,  did  his  best  to  whip  off  that 
impudent  groom,  and  gave  the  nag  a  flip  or 
two,  to  make  him  shake  his  ears  free  of  the 
fellow.  The  groom  ran  until  he  dropped,  and 
the  horse  that  still  wouldn't  be  turned  steadily 
galloped  headlong  down  the  road  instead  of  up 
the  road,  running  the  gig  against  every  post, 
tumbling  one  wheel  or  both  wheels  into  every 
ditch,  viciously  hoping  to  pitch  old  Parliament 
out,  and  leave  him  behind  to  die  of  a  cracked 
crown.  But  the  old  driver  kept  his  crown 
uncracked,  and  the  obstinate  nag  that  wouldn't 
turn,  had  his  head  pulled  at  until  it  became  so 
loose  that  a  little  more  would  pull  it  off.  And 
so  at  last  it  was  pulled  off ;  only  in  time  to  save 
the  gig  and  its  driver  from  destruction. ' 

Now,  if  we  would  know  all  the  historv  of  the 
false  start  that  ended  in  this  tragedy  of  the  nag's 
head ;  if  we  would  actually  see  Geoi^e  Villiers 
runnins  at  the  horse's  ears,  with  old  Parliament 
firm  in  his  seat,  laying  his  whip  over  the  impudent 
groom's  shoulder ;  if  we  stand  at  our  windows  to 
note  how  the  mulish  animal  still  rears  and  plunges 
upon  its  false  course  after  that  unhappy  man  has 
dropped  down  dead  and  been  run  over  by  the 
giff- wheel;  let  us  read  the  book  that  every  one 
who  cares  about  the  historv  of  English  liberty 
and  riffht  is  now  reading :  Mr.  Eobsteb's  JAk 
of  Sir  J  ohn  Eliot.  For,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
parliament  was  personified  in  Sir  John  Eliot 
during  those  first  days  and  years  which  deter- 


mined issues  that  were,  of  all  great  issues  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  this  country,  the  most  mo- 
mentous. And  of  all  that  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
the  parliament  whereof  he  was  the  right  hand, 
did,  while  the  head  that  disdained  the  curb  was 
loosening,  Mr.  Forster,  by  help  partly  of  a  large 
mass  of  Eliot's  own  papers,  which  are  the 
precious  heirlooms  of  his  descendants,  and  partly 
by  help  of  unwearied  research  among  other  un- 
published documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
and  elsewhere,  and  chiefly  by  help  ot  his  own 
clear  judgment  and  quick  wit,  gives  for  the 
first  time  full  and  exa^t  account.  We  take  leave 
to  say  that  as  Eliot  was  bom  for  his  work,  so 
Mr.  Forster  was  born  for  the  recording  of  Eliot's 
work.  Nothing  but  a  perception  of  the  spirit  of 
that  time,  perfectly  wonderful  in  its  original  dis- 
tinctness, and  sharpened  to  the  utmost  by  study 
and  ripe  sympathy,  could  have  produced  this 
book  out  of  nfty-fold  the  materials  at  Mr.  For- 
ster's  command.  The  old  life  stirs  again  in  his 
pages.  From  the  other  side  of  two  centuries, 
the  voices  of  the  patriots  come  to  us  no  longer 
as  from  the  other  side  of  a  dead  wall,  with 
muffled  sound  of  which  we  can  make  out  only 
here  and  there  the  sense ;  but  they  are  clear  and 
familiar  as  the  voices  of  the  kindred  who  are 
sitting  by  our  own  hearth ;  the  old  debates  of 
Charles's  parliaments  being,  in  fact,  made  as 
fresh  to  us  as  the  debates  in  to-da/s  newspaper 
— and  a  good  deal  more  interesting. 

Eliot  himself  put  thus  into  a  formula,  the 
whole  tragedy  of  Charles's  reign ;  it  was :  "  To 
make  the  men  most  obnoxious  most  secure,  and 
those  that  were  most  hateful  to  the  public  to  be 
most  honoured  and  esteemed."  Eliot's  biogra- 
pher, in  speaking  of  the  precedents  drawn  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  injustice  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  points  out  that  the  queen, 
to  whose  reign  the  parliament  always  referred 
as  to  a  time  of  greatness  past,  made  no  secret 
of  her  mistakes,  but  showed  a  prompt  redress 
of  them.  "This,"  he  says,  "is  what  ^  ex- 
ample should  have  taught  a  court  which  un- 
happily was  incapable  of  learning  anything.  She 
understood,  if  ever  a  ruler  did,  the  art  in  which 
the  highest  government  consists,  of  so  conform- 
ing to  the  veracities  and  necessities  around  it, 
as  to  make  itself  really  the  expression  of  the 
people  governed,  in  their  changing  condition,  in 
their  new  and  impatient  wants,  in  their  in- 
creasing intelligence.  But  Charles  the  First 
had  no  one  to  tell  him  this,  nor  probably  would 
have  listened  if  there  had  been.  The  people 
around  him  could  only  see  that  he  was  not  as 
brave  as  the  great  queen,  and  lament  that  he 
should  rather  have  taken  example  hj  his  father. 
But  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had 
done  even  this.  He  suffered  for  want  of  his 
father's  cowardice^  quite  as  much  as  for  want  of 
Elizabeth's  courage.  His  was  one  of  those  na- 
tures, not  uncommon,  which  having  no  real  self- 
reliance  have  yet  a  most  intense  self-reference, 
and  make  up  ever  for  yielding  in  some  point  by 
obstinacy  in  some  other ;  audit  was  his  misery 
always  to  resist,  as  he  yielded,  too  late.  After 
giving  up  everything  that  had  sustained  the 
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prerogative  while  it  had  yet  any  work  in  the 
world  to  do,  he  believed  in  it  to  the  last  as  the 
only  thing  that  conld  help  him ;  and  he  was  not 
the  less  ready  to  seize  Pym  and  Hampden  in 
1641  because  of  his  defeat  and  discomfiture  in 
the  attempt  to  seize  Eliot  in  1626." 

Peter  Hevlin  said  of  the  line  taken  by  the 
king,  that  all  his  ^ains  and  gettings  by  it  might 
have  been  "put  in  a  seamstress's  thimble,  and 
yet  never  fill  it."  The  story  of  John  Eliot  will 
show  why  this  was  so. 

He  was  a  Comishman  bom,  and  an  esquire's 
son  of  old  Devonshire  decent.  His  great-uncle 
had,  by  exchange  of  properties,  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  Priory  of  St.  Germans,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Plymouth  estuary,  and  called  the  place, 
according  to  Cornish  custom,  from  its  situation 
by  the  water-side,  Port  Eliot.  Port  Eliot  is  still 
the  seat  of  Eliot's  descendant ;  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans. 

At  Port  Eliot  then,  in  the  great  house,  by  a 
poor  fishing  village  irregularly  built  on  an  un- 
even rock,  John  Eliot  was  bom  on  the  twentieth 
of  April,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  years 
ago.  His  easy  hospitable  father  died  when  the 
sou  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  nineteen  years  old.  Thus, 
therefore,  John  Eliot  in  earliest  manhood  came 
into  his  inbentance,  and  was  at  once,  upon  his 
coming  of  age,  the  representative  of  an  impor- 
tant county  family. 

He  left  the  umversity  about  a  year  after  his 
father's  death,  and  studied  law  for  a  short  time 
at  one  of  the  inns  of  oourt— some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  his  country  bein|^  then  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  any  gentle- 
man, a  part  of  whose  share  in  the  business  of 
life  it  would  be  to  help  to  administer,  maintain, 
or  amend,  them.  Then  young  Mr.  Eliot  went 
abroad— as  it  also  became  every  well-educated 
gentleman  then  to  do  in  his  youth ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  he  fell  in  with  young 
George  Yilliers,  who  was  b^r  two  years  and  four 
months  Ehot's  junior,  and  journeyed  in  friendly 
company  with  him  to  several  places. 

George  Vilii«rs  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
George  Yilliers,  of  Leicestershire  and  of  the 
beautiful  and  clever  kitchen-maid  whom  Sir 
George  took  for  his  second  wife.  The  ex-kitohen 
maid,  as  Lady  Yilliers,  proved  her  devemess. 
Her  husband's  family  estates  went,  on  his  death, 
s^ut  this  time,  to  his  heir  by  the  previous  mar- 
rui^,  and  it  depended  on  her  wit  to  make  pro- 
vision for  her  son  George  (who  was  surpassingly 
handsome),  and  her  other  children.  George, 
therefore,  bad  been  sent  abroad  to  perfect 
himself,  by  three  years  of  travel,  in  French, 
honemanship,  fencmg,  and  dancing.  Mean- 
while, his  mother  at  home  married  again,  and 
through  a  third  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Compton, 
whom  she  afterwards  deserted,  she  found  means 
to  push  the  fortunes  of  her  children. 

Young  Mr.  Eliot,  having  returned  to  Corn- 
wall, at  once  married  and  settled  down  as  a 
discreet,  though  very  earnest  and  warm-hearted, 
country  gentleman ;  he  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Miss  Bhadagund  Gedie,  daughter 


of  a  wealthy  Cornish  squire.  His  eldest  son 
was  bom  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
and  very  soon  afterwards,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Germans,  with  which  town,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  estate  of  Port  Eliot  was  im- 
mediately connected.  It  was  the  same  second 
parliament  of  James  the  First  in  which  Pym 
entered  on  Lis  political  life,  and  Bacon  ended 
his  career  as  people's  representative.  Tiiere 
were  many  young  men  in  that  parliament ;  for 
some  of  their  elders  had  given  way  in  disgust 
before  Sir  Henry  Nevile's  plan  of "  undertaking" 
for  a  court  majority.  The  parliament  thus  said 
to  have  been  "  undertaken  fo^"  spent  its  breath 
on  abuse  of  *'  undertaking,"  and  its  whale  busi- 
ness was  created  by  the  disputed  returns  that 
arose  out  of  it.  But  of  all  this,  Eliot  said 
afterwards,  when  drawing  on  his  recollection  of 
the  first  parliament  in  which  he  sat,  "  I  hold 
that  our  jealousy  in  this  case  was  the  advantage 
of  the  ill-affected,  who  made  it  the  instrument 
of  their  designs  to  dissolve  that  meeting,  that 
they  might  follow  their  own  projects  and  inven- 
tions then  on  foot;  which  (as  we  have  since 
felt)  trenched  more  upon  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  tliis  kingdom,  than  the  uttermost 
'undertakings'  in  parliament  can  ever  do." 
That  parliament,  which  first  met  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  as  it  would  not  proceed  to  consideration 
of  supply,  was  dissolved  oy  the  king,  off-hand,  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  and  was  famUiarly  known 
in  its  time  as  the  Addle  Parliament. 

Young  Mr.  John  Eliot  went  home.  A  few 
months  later,  young  Mr.  Geoi^e  Yilliers,  having 
perfected  himself  abroad  in  all  graces,  displayed 
tus  beautT  before  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty  King 
James  the  First,  then  in  or  dose  upon  his 
fiftieth  year.  Mr.  George  Yilliers  seemed  to 
his  Majesty,  so  to  adorn  a  divertissement  given 
by  the  students  of  Cambridge,  that  he  was  even  as 
an  Adonis ;  and  the  mature  male  Yeaus  having 
a  keen  eye  for  a  well-dressed  Adonis,  loved  the 
young  man  at  first  sight.  Then,  his  mother, 
taking  care  to  present  him  at  court  without 
delay,  astutely  bought  for  him  (nearly  all  the 
dignities  and  offices  bein^  kept  on  sale  by  the 
royal  shopkeeper),  the  cmceoi  cupbearer  to  his 
Majesty.  So  Yilliers  became  tne  handsome 
cupbearer  with  whom  his  Majesty  talked  at  his 
meals,  and  with  whose  clever  answers  he  ex- 
pected all  his  courtiers  to  be  as  much  delighted 
as  he  was  himself ;  the  cupbearer  also,  of  whose 
moral  education  that  great  Solomon  took  charge, 
hopeful  that  out  of  such  an  Alcibiades  he  mi^ht 
produce  a  Socrates  of  his  own  time,  as  beautiful 
as  the  old  Socrates  was  not.  The  youth,  who 
had  a  fierce  will  under  a  bland  voice  .and  effe- 
minate akin,  needed  no  plotting  for  his  own 
advancement.  The  foolish  king  huddled  upon 
his  head,  honours  and  riches.  He  was  made,  as 
fast  as  he  could  be  made,  knight,  gentleman  of 
the  chamber.  Baron,  Yiscount,  Marouis  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  W  arden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  dispenser  of  the  honours, 
gifts,  offices,  revenues  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
He  took  care  of  his  family,  his  instruments,  his 
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spies,  Tfhile  all  that  was  servile  in  the  nation 
scraped  tongues  at  his  feet.  So,  Villiers,  after- 
wards Dnke  of  Buckingham,  rose  in  the  "  great" 
world  after  the  short  session  of  the  Addle  Par- 
liament, and  daring  the  five  years  of  Eliot's  life, 
spent  by  Eliot  as  a  quiet  country  gentleman  in 
domwall,  and  as  the  sober  Mher  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing family. 

At  the  beginning  of  those  five  years,  the  king's 
favourite  was  the  Robert  Carr  who  had  won 
the  king's  eye,  and  broken  his  own  leg,  at  a 
tournament :  the  handsome  Scotch  lad  whom  the 
king  eonsoled  by  teaching  him  Latin  Grammar 
as  he  lay  sick  of  his  brcucen  leg,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  make  by  swift  stages  of  royal  favour, 
Baron  Branspeth,  Viscount  Rochester,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  Earl  of  Somerset.  This 
favourite,  as  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  had  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  young  and  vicious  Lady  Essex, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  lady,  as 
little  Eanny  Howard,  aged  thirteen,  had  been 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  only  a  year  older 
than  herself;  and  the  boy  husband  had  then  been 
sent  away  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  on  the  Continent.  When  he  came 
back  to  his  young  wife,  who  meanwhile  had 
grown  in  every  grace  but  the  one  that  endures 
for  ever,  she  received  him  with  dislike;  the 
kiug's  huidaome  favourite,  my  Lord  of  Roches- 
ter, having  pleased  her  eye  not  less  than  the 
king's.  My  lord  of  Rochester,  who  thought 
himself  ordained  at  court  to  have  whatever  he 
desired,  proposed  the  lady's  divorce  from  Lord 
Essex,  and  her  marriage  to  himself;  but  his 
young  companion  of  old  time  and  constant 
counsellor,  Overbury,  a  man  given  to  literature 
aud  a  careJess  life,  who  was  content  to  have  be- 
come plain  Sir  Thomas,  not  only  advised  against, 
but  finding  advice  yain,  became  active  in,  opposi- 
tion to  this  infamous  procedure.  Rochester  there- 
fore procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  afterwards  supplanted  the  lieutenant 
with  a  creature  of  his  own,  through  whom  Over- 
buiy  was  killed  by  slow  poison.  The  divorce 
was  then  procured,  the  wedding  was  honoured  by 
Rochester's  creation  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  for 
two  years  the  guilty  favourite  had  received  wor- 
ship at  the  base  court  with  his  guilty  wife,  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  year  six- 
teen 'fifteen,  Geor^  Villiers  being  then  in  the 
first  months  of  his  career  as  next  favourite, 
Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  received  sentence  of  death  as  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Overbury.  VThile  djins 
of  secret  poison  in  his  prison,  Overbury  had  ao- 
dressed  to  his  false  friend  lines  in  his  poem  of 
"the  Wife,"  of  some  of  which,  thought  Sir 
John  Eliot,' for  whom  such  events  were  the  chief 
topics  of  political  discourse  during  these  years 
of  his  retirement  on  his  Cornish  property,  none 
of  the  past  writers  it  was  so  much  the  custom 
to  laud  could  more  perfectly  have  expressed  this 
fancy: 

And  all  the  ctmal  beauty  of  my  Wife 

Is  but  Bkin  deep,  but  to  two  senses  koown ; 

Short  even  of  pictnres,  shorter  Hv'd  than  life, 
And  yet  sorvires  the  love  that's  boilt  thereon. 


Of  that  poem  written  in  the  Tower,  Eliot,  when 
himself  in  the  Tower,  wrote,  "  As  it  is  of  my 
country,  I  honour  it  the  more ;  and  as  it  was  the 
production  of  this  place,  my  admiration  is  the 
greater,  that  in  such  solitude  and  darkness, 
where  sorrow  and  distraction  mostly  dwell,  such 
happy  entertainments  and  sueh  minutes  were 
enjoyed." 

Of  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
basely  accorded  to  the  enmity  of  Spain  against 
him — another  of  the  moving  events  of  this  period 
of  Eliot's  outward  repose,  and  an  event  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  witness — Eliot,  who 
had  himself  the  genius  of  a  writer  of  some  mark 
but  exercised  it  for  his  country  as  a  keen  thinker 
and  speaker  weighty  though  impassioned,  wrote : 
"All  preparations  that  are  tenible  were  pre- 
sented to  his  eye.  Guards  and  officers  were 
about  him,  the  scaflTold  and  the  exeeutioner,  the 
axe,  and  the  more  cruel  expectation  of  his 
enemies.  And  what  did  all  this  work  on  the  re- 
solution of  our  Raleigh  ?  Made  it  an  impression 
of  weak  fear,  or  a  distraction  of  his  reason? 
Nothing  so  little  did  that  great  soul  suffer.  He 
gathered  only  the  more  strcmgth  and  advantage ; 
his  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if  already  it  had 
been  freed  from  the  cloud  and  oppression  of  the 
bod^ ;  and  such  was  his  unmoved  courage  and 
placid  temper,  that,  whilst  changed  the  auction 
of  the  enemies  who  had  come  to  witness  it  and 
turned  their  joy  to  sorrow,  it  filled  all  men  else 
with  admiration  and  emotion,  leaving  with  them 
only  this  doubt,  whether  death  were  more  accept- 
able to  him  or  he  more  welcome  onto  death." 

At  the  age  of  eij^t-and-twenty,  Mr.  Eliot  of 
Port  Eliot,  still  quietly  resident  on  his  Cornish 
estate  by  the  Plymouth  estuary  and  the  Devon- 
shire border,  was  knighted  and  made  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Devon.  Aoout  the  same  time  my 
lord  of  Buckingham  became  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  and  it  was  from  him,  thearefore,  that 
Eliot  received  the  patent  of  his  office.  Bucking- 
ham was  a  man  of  the  court,  who,  helping  none 
but  himself,  puahed  his  way  and  lost  it.  Eliot 
was  an  honest  man  of  the  people,  who,  warm 
with  a  sense  of  what  Englaiid  should  be,  went 
far  to  make  it  what  it  is.  Eliot  and  Buckingham 
were,  in  a  manner,  friends  at  their  first  meeting. 
Now,  they  were  High  Admiral  and  Vici^Admiial 
in  business  relations  with  each  other,  but  still, 
in  a  manner,  friends. 

But  the  pith  of  the  relations  between  Vice- 
Admiral  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  where  the 
Lord  High,  &c.,  looks  rather  to  the  income 
than  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  that  the  Vice- 
Admiral  exists  to  detect  on  his  own  part  of  the 
coast  all  o]}portunities  of  fine  or  aeiziiie  that 
bring  gold  into  the  purse.  What  he  gets,  he 
divides ;  a  part  is  his ;  a  part  is  the  Lord  High 
Admiral's.  Eliot  looked  simply  and  faithfully 
to  the  discharge  of  hb  duty ;  when  he  had  done 
that,  and  had  rendered  minute  account  to  save 
himself  from  slander,  he  was  content.  But  there 
was  in  his  part  of  the  country  one  Mr.  James 
Bagg,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  people  that 
if  £ey  trusted  their  affairs  to  their  true  friend, 
Mr.  James  Ba^g,  they  would  thiive  the  better. 
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Sometimes  they  throve  the  worse  when  Mr.  James 
Bagg  had  only  themselves  to  plunder.  To  Buck- 
ingham James  Bagg  transmitted,  as  a  faithful 
slave,  hints  of  what  he  could  do  in  management 
of  Admiralty  business,  and  Buckingham  under- 
stood that  Bagg  could  gain  his  end  in  the  en- 
richment of  himself,  and  yet  pour  gold  into  the 
coffers  of  his  patron ;  because  there  were  mer- 
chants who  could  be  robbed  in  the  name  of  law 
taken  in  vain,  and  because  there  were  poor  mari- 
ners who  could  have  bread  taken  out  of  their 
mouths  and  be  fed  with  rotten  meat,  that  the 
difference  between  good  meat  and  bad  for  the 
poor  sailor  might  buy  the  duke  more  jewels 
to  his  coat  and  Bagg  more  fat  for  his  ribs. 
A  base  Ba^g  was  far  more,  therefore,  to  the 
duke's  mind  than  that  simply  honest,  fervidly 
wise,  and,  in  the  eyes  of.  all  base  courtiers,  ter- 
ribly shrewd,  English  gentleman,  John  Eliot. 
'  Sir  John  Eliot  took  and  delivered  to  the  powers 
that  be,  Nutt,  the  pestilent  sea-robber,  out  all 
Sir  John  Eliot  got  for  his  pains  was  imprison- 
ment in  the  Marshalsea,  while  Nutt  went  free 
with  the  king's  pardon !  This  was  when  Eliot 
was  thirty-three  years  old.  Nine  years  after- 
wards, when  Eliot,  "  low  in  body,  yet  as  high 
and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,"  was  dying  in  prison, 
the  triumphant  pirate  was  afloat :  the  greatest 
nuisance  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  inter- 
cepting even  the  plate  and  household  goods  of 
the  Lord  Deputy  upon  their  way  to  Ireland ! 

And  while  Eliot  was  serving  an  ungrateful 
state,  as  represented  by  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  (Cornwall  or  Devon  and  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  King  James  had  an  idea,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  bad  one.  Protestantism  was  being 
hunted  down  upon  the  Continent,  and  his 
own  son-in-law  had  been  hunted  o£f  a  throne. 
He  wouldn't  fight.  He  would  do  wonderful 
things  by  treaties,  marry  his  son  to  the  Spanish 
infanta^  and  so  make  money.  The  English 
people  hated  Spain,  as  the  strong  type  of  con- 
tinental despotism  in  civil  government  and  in 
religion.  But  the  treaties  were  in  progress, 
when  it  occurred  to  my  lord  of  Buckingham  to 
go  himself  to  Madrid  with  the  young  prmce  and 
expedite  negotiations.  His  incompetent  inter- 
ference brought  everything  into  confusion ;  so, 
making  virtue  of  failure,  he  and  the  prince 
came  home  triumphant  in  defeat,  joined  the  cry 
of  the  English  people  against  Spain,  and  were 
received  as  friends  of  the  country  with  bonfires 
and  great  rejoicing.  But  poor  old  King  James, 
an  instrument  now  in  the  nands  of  his  favourite, 
thought  himself  very  ill  used.  It  was  at  that 
time,  when  Buckingham  was  enjoying  his  short- 
lived strut  in  feathers  not  bis  own,  and  had  re- 
pute as  a  friend  of  the  people,  that  Eliot  entered 
as  member  for  Newport  the  parliament  of  six- 
teen 'twenty-three.  He  made  the  first  speech 
in  that  parliament ;  reviving  and  adopting  the 
protest  on  behalf  of  popular  rights  with  which 
its  predecessor  had  been  closed. 

That  parliament  battled  stoutly  for  the  people, 
and  in  it  Eliot  made  a  noble  speech  against  the 
king's  prerogative  of  imposing  taxes  at  discre- 
tion: which  he  showed,  by  the  reasoning  of  a 


good  free  trader,  to  be  not  only  injurious  to  the 
people,  but  also  unprofitable  to  the  king's  ex- 
chequer. A  French  match  for  the  prince  was 
now  on  foot,  and  parliament  remonstrated  against 
concessions  to  any  Roman  Catholic  court.  But 
parliament  was  dissolved  in  dudgeon ;  Eliot  went 
back  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  looked  after  the 
enlistment  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  gBeedy 
officials  were  to  starve  and  send  with  Mansfelcft 
to  be  thrown  dead  to  the  fishes  or  cast  on  the 
shores  of  Holland  to  be  "  eaten  by  hogs."  He 
tried  a  batch  of  Turkish  pirates  who  had  plun- 
dered goods  and  stolen  men  from  English  coasts, 
and,  when  the  next  parliament  met,  that  of  1625, 
he  was  at  Westminster  again.  It  was  an  eventful 
parliament.  And  of  every  event  of  it,  of  every 
great  speech  made  in  it,  and  even  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  leading  persons  in  it,  we  have  now 
for  the  first  time  a  full  record  in  Mr.  Forster's 
volumes.  Eliot  left  a  memoir  describing  it  all, 
which,  under  its  fragmentary  appearance  and 
Latin  name  of  "Negotium  rosterorum,"  has 
been  overlooked  till  now.  But  now,  that  which 
was  indeed  the  business  of  posterity,  the  tale  of 
the  great  turning-point  in  English  History,  is 
given  at  last  by  Mr.  Forster  into  our  hands. 

It  is  too  much  to  tell  here.  The  duke  had  fitted 
out  a  fleet  for  secret  use,  and  wanted  more  and 
more  money.  The  only  thing  he  was  yet  known 
to  have  done  with  English  ships,  was,  to  deliver 
eight  of  them  up  to  be  used  by  France  against 
the  Protestants  in  Rochelle.  He  could  not 
make  that  infamous  use  of  English  men ;  thej 
mutinied,  inserted  protests  in  the  Bible  of 
their  sympathising  chief,  and  at  all  risks  flatly 
refused  to  serve.  But  some  greater  work  was 
said  to  be  in  hand,  and  the  cry  to  the  Commons 
was  "Bleed,  bleed!"  The  reply  was,  "After 
there  has  been  redress  of  pubhc  grievances  the 
people  will  have  money  and  blood  to  spare." 
Sittmg  in  plague-smitten  London,  with  men 
falling  dead  around  them,  they  resolutely  deferred 
the  question  of  additional  supply.  The  sitting 
was  adjourned  to  Oxford,  also  plague  smitten. 
Determined  still  to  claim  the  people's  rights, 
they  were  dismissed,  and  met  agam  after  the 
great  fleet  had  sailed  to  Cadiz  upon  its  enter- 
prise :  of  which  Mr.  Forster  thus  describes  the 
character  and  issue. 

"  In  plain  words,  it  was  an  attempt  to  fill  the 
king's  empty  coffers  by  a  piratical  foray  on  the 
wealth  of  b>pain;  and  hence  the  zealous  and 
secret  appetite  with  which  both  king  and  duke 
had  at  tne  first  pursued  it^  But  ill-manned,  ill- 
provisioned,  and  ill-commanded,  it  failed  in  every 
point.  Sailing  for  Cadiz  Bay,  the  shipping  in 
that  harbour  might  with  ease  have  been  taken ; 
but  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  secrete  their 
ships  further  up  the  harbour  while  time  was  lost 
at  Fort  Puntal,  which,  after  the  English  captains 
had  wasted  their  batteries  upon  it  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  surrendered,  at  the  mere  summons 
of  a  portion  of  the  troops  who  were  landed  next 
day,  without  firing  a  gun.  Wimbledon,  landing 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  then  ^ave  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  commumcations  with  the 
main  land,  which  Essex  had  found  easy  in  the 
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great  Queen's  time,  and  which,  if  the  Snaszo 
ridge  had  now  been  as  promptly  struck  down, 
would  have  laid  Cadiz  open  to  an  effective 
attack.  But,  as  Eliot  afterwards  bitterlj  de- 
scribed it,  it  was  a  dry  and  hungry  march  into  a 
drunken  quarter.  t)iscoTering  on  the  way 
several  cellars  stored  with  wine,  the  troops  be- 
came insabordinate,  drunken,  and  disorderly; 
and  Wimbledon,  in  a  friglit,  without  either  a 
capable  man's  resource  or  a  strong  man's  deci- 
sion, carried  them  headlong  back  to  the  fleet 
without  having  seen  an  enemy.  At  first  he 
ilioaght  of  retaining  Puntal  for  better  intercept* 
ing  of  the  expected  convoy,  but  all  attempts  to 
restore  discipline  were  hopeless,  and  he  re- 
embarked  with  ignominy.  He  then  cruised 
about  after  the  Spanish  fleet  for  eighteen  days, 
suffered  it  to  escape  him  unobserved  during  the 
nighty  and  returned  to  Plymouth  with  disease 
ana  mutiny  raging  on  all  sides  around  him,  the 
officers  loud  in  denunciation  of  his  incompetency, 
and  the  men  decimated  by  a  siokness  which  they 
attributed  to  foul  play  and  dishonesty  in  pro- 
visioning the  ships.  Hundreds  of  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  landed  in  a  dying  state,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  were  said  to  have  perished 
before  the  ships  reached  harbour.  For  many 
months  to  come  the  ap{)alling  extent  of  the 
disaster  showed  itself  visibly  in  every  road  and 
town  on  that  western  coast,  and  above  all  in  the 
streets  of  Plymouth." 

In  the  next  parliament  that  met  after  this 
disaster,  grounds  of  accusation  against  the  fa- 
vourite h£ul  so  multiplied,  that  Buckingham  was 
impeached  b^r  the  House  of  Commons :  Sir  John 
Ehot  being  its  spokesman.  Eliot  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  his  boldness  of  speech,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  bjr  the  king  and  the  duke  to 
find  matter  against  mm ;  but  tney  could  not,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  do  nothing  until  it 
had  him  back,  so  Eliot  was  released,  and  the  king 

Sith  his  head  still  loosening)  was  discomfited, 
that  kick  against  the  traces,  as  in  aU  previous 
struggles  of  like  nature,  the  royal  power  suffered. 
Parliament  could  be  again  dissolved,  issuing,  as 
its  last  act,  a  Remonstrance  to  the  People  of 
England ;  the  favourite  could  be  saved  for  the 
moment  by  a  nominal  trial  and  a  whitewashing  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  But  King  Charles's  head  was 
loosening,  of  his  own  obstinate  act,  and  the  fire 
was  lighted  that  should  not  be  quenched  till  it 
had  burnt  to  ashes  {dl  the  tyrannous  pretensions 
of  the  crown. 

Since  sixteen  'twenty-five,  Charles  the  Pirst 
had  been  on  the  throne ;  but  Buckingham  still 
was  king — ^king  alike  over  the  departing  James, 
aged  fifty-nine,  and  the  incoming  Charles,  aged 
five-and-twentjr.  And  now,  in  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Buckingham  having  him  by 
the  ear,  Charles's  head  had  been  set  in  the  wron^ 
direction,  and  in  the  wrong  direction  he  showea 
his  determination  doggedly  thencefortk  to  go. 
He  had  declared  for  contest  with  his  people, 
and  would  rule  by  prerogative.  Against  the 
bold  John  Eliot,  paid  informers,  iniquitous 
I  courts,  obsequious  judges,  were  now  the  re- 
j    sources  of  the  state.    Eliot  must  be  no  longer 


Buckingham's  vice-admiral ;  but  the  office  was 
one  for  life,  barring  misconduct;  the  vice- 
admirals  were  not  removable  at  pleasure.  After 
the  dissolution  of  June,  sixteen  'twenty-six, 
Eliot,  returning  to  his  duties,  was  exposed  to 
every  plot  against  his  honour  that  could  be  fos- 
tered by  the  malice  of  the  favourite.  But  Eliot 
was  careful  to  an  exasperating  de^ee.  In  every 
exercise  of  his  power  as  vice-admiral,  some  weak 
point  was  eagerly  sought  to  be  invented.  At 
last,  the  base  James  Bagg  prompting  a  new  case, 
it  was  resolved  to  condemn  and  sequester  Eliot 
first,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  inquiry.  Se- 
questered accordingly,  his  patent  of  office  was, 
"upon  credible  information,  that  complaint  hath 
been  made  of  divers  foul  abuses  and  misde- 
meanours." A  bill  of  indictment  was  framed, 
and  a  commission  appointed  to  take  examina- 
tions :  of  which  the  record  amounts  simply  to  a 
strong  assertion  of  the  court  victim^s  un- 
blemished honour.  Meantime,  his  Majesty  tried 
the  effect  of  a  Royal  Proclamation  for  supply ; 
a  general  forced  loan;  Buckingham's  restless 
passion  and  disordered  vanity  having  urged 
England  into  a  war  with  France.  The  causeless 
war  was  actusdly  entered  on;  but  the  people 
of  England  refused  to  submit.  NO  was  the 
reply  met  with  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
loan  in  every  part  of  England ;  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  recusants;  and  Eliot  among  their 
number  was  in  June,  sixteen  'twenty-seven,  de- 
posited as  jprisoner  in  the  Gate-house.  While 
Eliot  was  there  imprisoned,  Buckingham  sailed 
for  Rochelle,  whence  he  brought  back  a 
shattered  fleet  and  the  disgrace  of  a  disaster 
whereof  Denzil  Holies  wrote :  "  This  only  everj 
man  knows,  that  since  England  was  England  it 
received  not  so  dishonourable  a  blow.'  This 
second  great  disaster  spread  consternation  over 
the  land,  and  the  cir  for  a  parliament  then  be- 
came irresistible.  Five  days  after  deciding  for 
a  parliament,  Charles,  his  head  growing  ever 
looser  and  looser,  paid  money  for  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ;  by  whose  force  he  hoped  to  overawe 
its  counsels. 

But  the  parliament  was  called ;  the  eighty  or 
a  hundred  country  gentlemen  in  restraint  for 
the  loan  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  popular 
candidates,  including  Eliot,  Pym,  Hampdfen,  and 
a  certain  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  first  returned 
by  the  Puritans  of  Huntingdon,  were  almost 
everywhere  victorious.  The  third  parliament  of 
Charles  thus  brought  toother,  was,  exce])t  only 
the  one  that  followed  it,  the  gjreatest  in  our 
history.  John  Eliot  set  forth  in  it,  the  people's 
grievances  in  the  wrongs  done  to  liberty  and  to 
religion ;  and  the  House  resolved,  passing  over 
in  silence  the  king's  message,  that  a  bill  sliould 
be  drawn  containing  the  substance  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  other  statutes  concerning  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Thus  it  gave  birth 
to  the  immortal  Petition  of  Right.  The  kin^, 
his  head  growing  looser  still,  received  it  in 
silence,  and  afterwards  returned  a  disloyal 
answer.  Then  Eliot  boldly  moved  the  House 
to  a  Remonstrance,  and,  on  its  publication, 
the   wrath    of   the    people   against    Budking- 
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ham  attained  a  height  that  would  have  swept 
him  away  from  his  station,  had  not  the  assassin's 
knife  wickedly  anticipated  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  the  nation.  As  this  session  was  closing, 
the  death  of  his  wife — a  mother  never  wilKngly 
absent  from  her  children — called  Eliot  away  to 
Cornwall.  He  placed  some  of  the  young  mother- 
less children  with  Mr.  Gedie,  their  grandfather. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  sixteen  'twenty- 
eight,  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  at  Portsmouth,  by  the  zealot  Felton, 
who  was  stirred  to  the  crime  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  favourite's  baneful  influence  over  the 
state.  It  is  certain  that  a  wide  sense  of  relief 
followed  its  commission. 
^  Upon  the  reassemblinjf  of  the  House,  much 
time  was  given  to  discussion  of  religious  griev- 
ances, and  the  claim  of  the  people  to  be 
taxed  by  their  representatives  alone.  And  it 
was  in  this  session,  on  the  morninjg  of  the 
second  of  March,  sixteen  'twenty-nine,  that 
Eliot  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
last  time.  Upon  Eliot's  rising  to  speak,  the 
Speaker,  who  was  of  the  court  party,  stood  up 
in  his  chair,  and  said  he  had  tlie  king's  com- 
mand for  adjournment.  Eliot  persisted,  the 
cry  became  general  that  he  shoula  proceed,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  Speaker's  office  to  deliver 
such  command,  or  the  kind's  to  direct  their 
adjournment.  Eliot  rose  agam,  and  the  Speaker 
stated  that  he  had  the  king's  command  to  quit 
the  House  after  delivering  his  message:  on 
which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  members 
sitting  near  him  seized  him,  one  by  each  arm, 
and  held  him  in  his  chair.  At  the  same  time 
Eliot  began  to  speak,  the  whole  house  turned  to 
listen,  and  the  spell  of  his  eloquence  secured 
him  hearing  to  the  end. 

"  None,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  that  speech, 
''none  have  gone  about  to  break  parliaments, 
but  in  the  end  parliaments  have  broken  them." 
He  ended  by  producing  the  declaration  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  of  Trade.  The  Speaker 
and  the  clerk,  both  servile  to  the  court,  refused ; 
the  one  to  receive,  the  other  to  read  it.  A 
scene  of  violent  excitement  followed.  The  Com- 
mons forcibly  compelled  their  weeping  Speaker 
to  sit  in  his  chair.  In  the  tumult  blows  were 
strucL  A  message  arrived  from  the  king,  in 
obedience  to  whick  the  old  sergeant>at-arms  ad- 
vanced and  laid  hands  upon  the  mace.  It  was 
replaced,  and  the  door  ot  the  house  was  locked 
on  the  inside.  Then  Eliot  delivered  in  shorter 
form,  tlie^Declaration,  mid  the  Protestation  of 
the  Commons  against  levying  or  paying  tonnage 
and  poundage,  or  other  charges  contrary  to  law. 
And  for  myself,  he  said,  as  he  sat  down,  "I 
further  protest,  as  I  am  a  ^ntleman,  if  my 
fortune  be  ever  again  to  meet  in  this  honourable 
assembly,  where  I  now  leave,  I  will  begin  again." 
Eliot's  three  resolutions  were  carried  by  accla- 
mation, the  door  was  then  unlocked  and  out 
rushed  the  members  in  a  body,  sweeping  before 
them  the  king's  officer,  who  was  about  to  bring 
up  the  guard  of  pensioners  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  was  not  another  parliament  in  England 
for  eleven  years. 


Proceedings  were  immediately  commenced 
against  tlie  leaders  of  the  Commons,  and  Eliot 
passed  from  the  sight  of  liis  countrymen  into 
the  Tower.  There,  by  letter  and  labour,  he  took 
thought  for  his  children.  The  ignoble  king  never 
relaxed  his  hold  upon  that  noble  prisoner ;  and 
when  Eliot,  used  to  a  country  gentleman's  life  of 
active  exercise,  was  known  tooe  fading  away  in 
his  smoky  and  cold  dungeon,  he  was  left  to  die 
therein.  Nay,  after  he  was  dead,  the  king  denied 
his  very  body  to  his  children.  But,  of  the  free  mind 
that  found  no  prison  within  those  stone  walls,  and 
of  the  great  life  that  linked  itself  to  the  best  life 
of  England,  nothing  has  died.  Much  was  for- 
gotten ;  but  all  now  lives  again,  and  shall  live, 
while  there  are  Englishmen  to  read  it,  m  these 
pages  of  a  biographer  whose  work  is  equal  to 
his  theme,  and  wnose  gallant  exposition  of  a 

fallant  career  is  a  high  service  rendered  to  our 
iiterature,  our  Ereedoro,  and  our  Country. 


SHAKESPEARE  NOT  A  MAN  OP 
PARTS, 

CoMMEMORjLTE  the  birth  of  Shakespeare  in- 
deed !  If  you  knew  as  much  of  Shakespeare  aa 
I  do,  or  had  suffered  as  much  at  his  hands,  you 
would  curse  the  day  that  he  ever  was  bom.  I 
tell  you  that  Shakespeare  has  written  more  bad 
parts  than  any  dramatic  author  living,  or  dead. 
1  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  been  acting  in  his 
plays  all  my  life,  at  least  ever  since  I  began  to 
act,  and  that  was  when  I  was  young  and  a  fool, 
and  didn't  know  better.  I  won't  subscribe  to 
his  monument ;  there.  Why  should  I  ?  What 
has  Shakespeare  done  for  me  ?  Done  ?  Why, 
made  my  life  a  misery  and  a  torment.  Look  at 
the  parts  he  has  written  for  me.  There's  Rey- 
naldo,  that's  a  pretty  bit  of  character,  isn't  it  ? 
"I  will,  my  lord;"  "My  lord,  I  did  intend  it;" 
**Aj,  very  well,  my  lord;"  "But,  my  lord;" 
"Ay.  my  good  lord;"  "Very  well,  my  lord." 
And  you  hive  to  put  on  a  velvet  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  tights  to  say  that.  There's  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem  in  the  same  play.  A  lively 
pair,  they  are.  I've  played  both — might  have 
been  put  to  double  them,  if  that  had  been  pos- 
sible— and  never  got  a  hand  for  either.  It's 
my  belief  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  part  of 
Rosencrantz  to  spite  somebody.  He's  got  no- 
thing to  do,  and  has  some  of  the  hardest  sen- 
tences to  speak  in  the  whole  play.  Try  to  get 
this  into  your  head,  and  then  when  you  have 
got  it,  try  and  speak  it :  "  The  cease  of  majesty 
dies  not  alone;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
what's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount,  to 
whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence,  at- 
tends the  boisterous  ruin."  That's  Rosencrantz's 
best  speech.  Through  one  whole  scene  he  has 
to  stand  with  Guildenstem,  like  a  knife  and  fork 
— that's  what  we  call  them  in  tlie  country — and 
hasn't  got  a  single  word  to  say.  In  the  scene 
foUowiHg,  his  best  point  is,  "Ho,  Guildenstem ! 
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bring  in  my  lord."  And  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  think  Osric  worthy  of  an  immortal  bard ! 
"  Your  lordship  is  r^ht  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark," he  says.  "  i  thank  your  lordship,  'tis 
very  hot ;"  "it  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  in- 
deed;" "I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lord- 
ship." My  opinion  is  that  Osric  is  a  muff.  I'd 
ratner  pky  a  policeman  in  a  pantomime,  and  be 
bonneted.  You  say  I  am  picking  out  one  or 
two  of  the  worst  parts.  Am  I  ?  What  about 
Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Francisco,  Fortinbras, 
Bernardo,  Marcellus,  the  priest,  and  the  cap- 
tain ?  Why,  there  are  eleven  characters  in  this 
one  play  that  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  gets  a  hand  or  a  laugh.  No 
dramatic  author  of  the  present  day  would  dare 
to  write  such  bad  parts.  Why,  the  very  supers 
would  strike  at  them,  let  alone  general  utility. 
Take  any  play  you  like;  one  is  as  bad  as 
another.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ?  What  do 
you  think  are  the  feelings  of  an  actor  who  has 
to  buy  a  pair  of  new  silk  tiehts  to  play  Salanio, 
or  Salaiino?  They're  both  swells,  and  must 
wear  silk  tights ;  but  they  haven't  a  good  line 
between  them.  A  pretty  thing,  too,  to  have  to 
dress  yourself  up  for  the' Prince  of  Arragon,  and 
find  your  own  tights,  hat,  shoes,  and  jewel- 
lery. Once,  when  I  was  Prince  of  Morocco, 
I  didn't  have  a  dinner  for  a  week,  having 
been  obliged  to  spend  all  my  salary  on  the  get 
up.  Shakespeare,  as  an  actor  himself,  ought  to 
have  known  Detter  than  write  such  parts.  Let 
me  see  what  are  the  other  characters  in  the 
plav:  Salerio,  Leonardo,  Balthazar,  Stephano, 
and  the  Dake.  I  have  played  every  one  of 
them,  and  never  could  make  anything  of  them 
^never  knew  anybody  that  could.  Macbeth 
better?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Worse.  What  do 
you  say  to  Lenyox,  Rosse,  Menteth,  Angus, 
Cathness,  Eleance,  Siward,  old  and  young,  the 
Doctor,  the  bleeding  officer,  the  porter,  the  old 
man?  Why,  it  swarms  with  bad  parts.  Othello 
is  not  so  oad;  but  yet  you  can't  say  there's 
much  to  be  made  of  the  Duke  of  Yenice  and 
Ludovico. 

There's  only  one  merit  in  Shakespeare's 
dukes,  and  that  is,  that  they  generally  sit  at  a 
table  and  don't  show  their  legs.  You  may  wear 
your  street  trousers ;  only  you  must  be  careful 
to  keep  the  tablecloth  before  you  when  you  get 
up,  so  as  not  to  show  them.  Take  King  John. 
I've  played  the  King  of  France,  but  I  must  say 
a  more  ungrateful  part  I  never  dressed  for;  and 
a  king  too !    Cardinal  Pandulph  is  not  worth 

a ;  weU,  if  you  object  to  the  word,  I'll  say 

straw,  which  is  weak,  and  doesn't  half  express 
my  feelings.  I  repeat,  the  Cardinal  is  not  worth 
— allow  me  to  say,  a  malediction,  even  when 
doubled  with  the  Citizen  of  Angiers,  who  has  to 
stand  on  a  box  with  a  tin  pot  on  his  head  on  the 
top  of  a  pasteboard  battlement,  at  the  risk  of  his 
neck.  I  once  went  on  for  Cardinal  Pandulph 
in  a  red  frock  and  sugar-loaf  hat,  which  is  tne 
correct  thing,  and  somebody  called  out  "  Mother 
Shipton,  by  Jove !"  and  when  I  popped  my  head 
over  the  battlements  afterwards  as  the  Citizen, 
the  boys  in  the  gallery  shallooed  me.    It  is  no 


Jbke,  I  can  tell  you,  to  be  a  cardinal  one  minute 
and  a  citizen  on  the  top  of  a  wall  the  next. 
And  that  is  a  pretty  speech  to  put  into  a  fellow's 
mouth,  when  lie's  balancing  himself  on  an  egg- 
box,  with  a  weak  board  in  the  centre,  and  hang- 
ing on  like  grim  death  to  a  pasteboard  wall  that 
wobbles  about  and  threatens  to  come  down  with 
you  every  minute.  It's  a  long  speech,  and  it's 
a  difficult  speech,  and  very  pleasant  to  deliver 
when  King  John  is  standing  oelow  swearing  at 
you  like  a  trooper  because  you  don't  give  it 
ri»ht.  Who  could  give  it  right?  Just  try 
this :  "  If  not  complete,  0,  say  he  is  not  she ; 
and  she  again  wants  nothing  to  name  want,  if 
want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he ;  he  is  the 
half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  left  to  be  finished  by 
such  a  she,  and  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him."  You 
don't  recollect  that  passage?  No,  I  should 
think  not;  who  does?  Nobody.  If  it  wasn't 
Shakespeare  you  would  say  it  was  bosh.  And  just 
imagine  the  citizen  sliding  down  a  ladder  to 
doff  the  tin  pot  and  don  the  Mother  Shipton 
hat  to  be  ready  for  the  next  scene,  where  he 
walks  in  to  "nail  the  anointed  deputies  of 
heaven,"  and  demand  why  they  spurn  Mother 
Church  and  defy  the  Pope.    It's  not  "  once  a 

friest,  always  a  priest,"  wnen  you  play  Pandulph, 
can  tell  you.  It's  first  one  tning  and  then 
another,  and  when  you  are  the  Cardinal  and 
when  the  Citizen,  you  don't  always  know  for 
certain.  As  You  lake  It  ?  No,  I  don't  like  it. 
Why,  there  are  more  bad  parts  in  that  play 
than  I  have  fingers  to  count  them  on,  including 
thumbs :  PVederick,  Amiens,  Le  Beau,  Orlando, 
Dennis,  Adam,  Mar -text,  Corin,  SylviuB, 
Jaques.  You  call  Jaques  a  good  part,  do  you? 
Why,  he  has  only  to  come  in  at  the  end,  and 
say,  "  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland ;"  and 
then  tell  a  long  story  about  a  boy  and  an  old 
man,  which  nooody  listens  to.  It)r  my  part,  I 
always  skip  it,  and.  when  I  have  said  that  I  am 
the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland,  finish  up  at 
once  with,  "  This,  to  be  true,  I  do  engage  my 
life."  You  don't  recollect  that  in  Jaques's  part. 
I  do ;  and  I  don't  remember  much  else.  Do  I 
mean  the  melancholy  Jaques  ?  I  do  mean  the 
melancholy  Jaques ;  he's  melancholy  enough,  in 
all  conscience.  ''All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players?" 
There's  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  part;  I've 
played  it  often,  and  I  ought  to  know.  You 
mean  that  other  Jaques.  Oh,  well ;  I  have 
never  played  that,  and  if  it  ain't  better  than 
Jaques  de  Bois  I  don't  want  to.  I  tell  you,  you 
can't  name  a  single  one  of  Shakespeare's  piays 
that  ain't  full  of  the  very  worst  parts  that  ever 
were  offered  to  an  actor.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  if  you  threaten  to  throw  them  up,  you 
are  told  that  you  mustn't ;  for  it's  Shakespeare. 
And  you  are  expected  to  tske  as  much  pains 
with  them  as  if  they  were  the  finest  things  that 
ever  were  written. 

It's  pains  thrown  away ;  that's  what  I  con- 
tend.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  audience  applaud 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  or  the  First  Citizen  ?    Did 
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you  ever  know  a  critic  mention  Ilatcli£Fe  or 
Catesby  in  his  review  ?  I  have  been  acting 
Shakespearian  parts  now  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
don't  tnink  I  ever  was  mentioned  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  I  made  a  mistake  and  said, 
"  The  early  village  cock  hath  thrice  done  solu- 
tion to  the  mom,*'  and  tjien  the  ill-natured 
critic  congratulated  me  upon  the  introduction 
of  a  new  reading  of  the  immortal  bard. 

He  was  not  lor  an  age,  but  for  all  time,  you 
say.  Worse  luck.  How  his  plays  came  down 
through  three  hundred  years  to  this  day,  is  a 
puzzle  to  me.  And  what's  more  puzzhng,  is 
all  this  fuss  that  you're  making  about  their  im- 
mortal author.  lou  have  been  a  long  time 
making  your  minds  up  to  give  him  a  statue,  and 
you  set  to  work  at  last  when  his  plays  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  when  people  won't  go 
to  see  them  even  with  orders.  Is  it  likely  that 
anybody  will  go  and  see  Balthazar,  and  Montano, 
and  Hosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  ?  But  you 
want  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  author.  Now, 
that's  what  I  call  inconsistent. 

Will  I  go  down  to  his  birthplace?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  know  T  should  hate  the  very 
sight  of  it.  What  pleasure  could  it  be  to  me 
to  gaze  upon  the  birthplace  of  a  man  who  has 
left  me  nothing  but  an  inheritance  of  bad  parts  ? 
Why  didn't  he  follow  his  father's  trade,  and  be 
a  woolstapler?  If  he  had  made  stockings  or 
blankets,  and  they'd  been  bad  ones,  they  would 
only  have  troubled  the  people  of  his  own  time ; 
they  would  have  been  worn  out  long  before 
this.  But  his  plavs  have  lasted,  confound  them ! 
Will  I  take  a  ticket  for  the  actors'  supper  in  his 
honour,  price,  to  suit  all  classes  of  tne  profes- 
sion, five  shillings  ?  No,  I  won't.  Why  should 
.1 P  Shakespeare  never  ^ave  me  a  five-shilling 
supper.  Nothing  like  it.  It's  been  mostly 
saveloys  and  a  crust,  with  half  a  pint  of  porter. 
Bump-steak  and  onions  at  the  best  on  ticket- 
nights.  Go  to  the  masked  ball  ?  I  think  I  see 
myself;  and  have  to  buy,  or  hire,  the  rags  to 
go  in.  No,  I  thank  you ;  Shakespeare  has  cost 
me  fancy  dresses  enough  already.  Would  you 
have  me  get  a  new  pair  of  silk  tights,  and  go  as 
Salanio ;  or  hire  a  set  of  Bow-streetjewels,  and 
appear  as  the  Prince  of  Morocco  ?  Will  I  drink 
to  the  bard's  memory  on  the  day  P  No,  I  won't ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  iiyou  are  inclined 
to  be  hospitable,  I'll  drink  to  your  health  now. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 
Ih  Twbkty-poue  ChAPT£B8. 

CHAPTEBVin.   GB0W1K&  DABKEB. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Calvert  left  the 
villa,  but,  instead  of  rowing  directly  back  to  the 
little  inn,  he  left  his  boat  to  drift  slowly  in  the 
scarce  perceptible  current  of  the  lake,  and, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  lay  down  to  muse 
or  to  sleep. 

It  was  just  as  day  broke  that  he  awoke,  and 
saw  that  he  had  drifted  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  quarters,  and  in  a  moment  after  he  was  on 
shore. 


As  he  gained  his  room,  he  found  a  letter  for 
him  in  Loyd's  hand.    It  ran  thus : 

"1  waited  up  all  night  to  see  you  before  I 
started,  for  I  have  been  suddenly  summoned 
home  by  family  circumstances.  I  was  loth  to 
part  in  an  angry  spirit,  or  even  in  coldness,  with 
one  in  whose  companionship  I  have  passed  so 
many  happy  hours,  and  for  whom  I  feel,  not- 
withstanding what  has  passed  between  us,  a 
sincere  interest.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  of 
much  which  I  cannot  write — that  is  to*say,  I 
would  have  endeavoured  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
what  I  dare  not  venture  to  set  down  in  the  de- 
liberate calm  of  a  letter.  When  I  own  that  it 
was  of  jourself,  your  temper,  your  habits,  your 
nature,  in  short,  that  I  vnshed  to  have  sooken, 
you  will,  perhaps,  say  that  it  was  as  well  time 
was  not  given  me  for  such  temerity.  But  bear 
in  mind,  Calvert,  that  though  I  am  free  to  admit 
all  your  superiority  over  myself,  and  never 
would  presume  to  compare  mj  faculties  or  my 
abilities  with  yours — though  I  know  well  there 
is  not  a  single  gift  or  grace  in  which  you  are 
not  my  master,  there  is  one  point  in  which  I 
have  an  advantage  over  you — ^I  had  a  mother  I 
You,  you  have  often  told  me,  never  remember 
to  have  seeii  yours.  To  that  mother's  trainings 
I  owe  anything  of  good,  however  humble  it  be, 
in  my  nature,  and,  though  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  has  fallen  be  poor  and  barren,  so  much  of 
fruit  has  it  borne  that  I  at  least  respect  the 
good  which  I  do  not  practise,  and  I  reverence 
that  virtue  to  which  I  am  a  rebel.  The  lesson, 
above  all  others,  that  she  instilled  into  me,  was 
to  avoid  the  tone  of  a  scoffer,  to  rescue  myself 
from  the  cheap  distinction  which  is  open  to 
everv  one  who  sets  himself  to  see  only  ridicule 
in  what  others  respect,  and  to  mock  the  themes 
that  others  regifrd  with  reverence.  I  stop,  for 
I  am  afraid  to  weary  jou — I  dread  that,  in  your 
impatience,  you  will  throw  this  down  and  read 
no  more— I  will  only  say,  and  1  say  it  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  truth,  that  if  you  would  endeavour 
to  be  morally  as  great  as  what  your  faculties 
can  make  you  intellectually,  there  is  no  eminence 
you  might  not  attain,  nor  any  you  would  not 
adorn. 

"  If  our  intimacy  had  not  cooled  down  of  late, 
from  what  causes  I  am  unable  to  tell,  to  a  point 
in  which  the  first  disagreement  must  be  a  breach 
between  us,  I  would  have  told  you  that  I  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  Florence  Walter,  and 
obtained  her  aunt's  consent  to  our  marriage ;  I 
mean,  of  course,  at  some  future  which  I  cannot 
define,  for  I  have  my  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and,  up  to  the  present,  have  oxHj  been  a  burden 
on  others.  We  are  engaged,  however,  and  we 
live  on  hope.  Perhaps  I  prpsume  too  far  on 
any  interest  you  could  feel  for  me  when  I  make 
you  this  communication.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  say,  *  What  is  all  this  to  me  P'  At  all  events, 
I  have  told  you  what,  had  I  kept  back,  would 
have  seemed  to  myself  an  uncaudid  reservation. 
Deal  with  it  how  you  may. 

**  There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  I 
should  tell  you  this.    If  you  were  unaware  of 
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the  relations  which  exist  between  our  friends 
and  myself,  yon  might  unconsciously  speak  of 
me  in  terms  which  this  knowledge  would,  per- 
haps, modify — at  least,  you  would  speak  with- 
out the  consciousness  tliat  you  were  adcbressing 
unwilling  hearers.  You  now  know  the  ties  that 
bind  us,  and  your  words  will  have  that  signifi- 
cance which  you  intend  they  should  bear. 

"  Rememlier,  and  remember  distinctly,  I  dis- 
claim all  pretension,  as  I  do  ail  wish,  to  conciliate 
your  favour  as  regards  this  matter;  first,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  do  not  need  it;  and  secondly, 
that  if  I  asked  for,  I  should  be  unworthjr  of 
it.  I  scarcely  know  how,  after  our  last  meeting, 
I  stand  in  your  estimation,  but  I  am  ready  to 
own  that  if  you  would  only  suffer  jourself  to  be 
half  as  gooa  as  your  nature  had  intended  you, 
and  your  faculties  might  make  you,  yon  would 
be  conferring  a  great  nonour  on  being  the  friend 
of  yours  truly, 

"Joseph  LoYD." 

"What  a  cant  these  fellows  acquire!"  said 
Calvert,  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  threw  it  from 
him.  **What  mock  humility!  what  down- 
right and  palpable  pretension  to  superiority 
through  every  line  of  it!  The  sum  of  it  all 
being,  I  can't  deny  that  you  are  cleverer, 
stronger,  more  active,  and  more  manly  than 
me ;  out,  somehow,  I  don't  exactly  see  why,  or 
how,  but  I'm  yoar  better !  Well,  I'll  write  an 
answer  to  this  one  of  these  davs,  and  such  an 
answer  as  I  fatter  mjseU  he'll  not  read  aloud 
to  the  company  who  sit  round  the  fire  at  the 
vicarage.  And  so.  Mademoiselle  Florence,  this 
was  your  anxiety,  and  this  the  reason  for  all  that 
interest  about  our  quarrel  which  I  was  silly 
enough  to  ascribe  to  a  feeling  for  myself.  How 
invariably  it  is  so !  How  certain  it  is  that  a 
woman,  the  weakest,  the  least  experienced,  the 
most  common-place,  is  more  than  a  match  in 
astuteness  for  a  man,  in  a  question  where  her 
affections  are  concerned.  The  feminine  nature 
has  strange  contradictions.  They  can  summon 
the  courage  of  a  tigress  to  defend  their  young, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  Machiavelli  to  j^rotect  a 
lover.  She  must  have  had  some  misgiving,  how- 
ever, that,  to  prefer  a  fellow  like  this^to  me 
would  be  felt  by  me  as  an  outrage.  And  then 
the  cunning  stroke  of  implying  that  her  sister 
was  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  me.  The  perfidy 
of  that!" 

Several  days  after  Loyd's  departure,  Calvert 
was  lounging  near  the  lake,  when  be  jumped  up, 
exclaiming,  "  Here  comes  the  postman !  1  see  he 
makes  a  sign  to  me.  What  can  this  be  about  ? 
Surely,  my  attached  friend  has  not  written  to 
me  a^ain.  No,  this  is  a  hand  that  I  do  not  re- 
cognise. Let  us  see  what  it  contains."  He 
opened  and  read  as  follows : 

"Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter.  None 
but  a  scoundrel  could  have  written  it !  As  all 
prospect  of  connexion  with  your  family  is  now 
over,  you  cannot  have  a  pretext  for  not  afford- 
ing me  such  a  satisfaction  as,  had  you  been  a 
gentleman  in  feeling  as  you  are  in  station,  it 


would  never  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
mand from  you.  I  leave  this,  to-morrow,  for 
the  Continent,  and  will  be  at  Basle  by  Monday 
next.  I  will  remain  there  for  a  week  at  your 
orders,  and  hope  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty 
to  their  speedy  fulfilment. 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
"  Wbntwoeth  Gordon  Graham." 

"The  style  is  better  than  yours,  Master 
Ijoyd,  just  because  it  means  something.  The 
man  is  in  an  honest  passion  and  wants  a  fight. 
The  other  fellow  was  angry,  and  begged  m^  not 
to  notice  it.  And  so,  Sophy,  I  have  spoiled  the 
wedding  favours,  and  scattered  tht  bridesmaids ! 
What  a  heavy  lesson  for  an  impertinent  note. 
Poor  thing !  why  did  she  trust  herself  with  a 
pen  ?  Why  did  she  not  know  that  the  most 
fatal  of  all  bottles  is  the  ink  bottle  ?  Precious 
rage  old  Uncle  Geoffrey  must  be  in.  I'd  like  to 
have  one  peep  at  the  general  discomfiture — the 
deserted  oinner-table,  and  the  empty  drawing- 
room.  They  deserve  it  all;  they  oanished  w^, 
and  much  good  have  they  got  of  it.  Well, 
Mr,  Weritworth  Gordon  Graham  must  have 
his  wicked  way.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  to 
find  what  is  so  absurdly  misnamed  as  a  friend. 
I  must  have  a  friend ;  I'll  run  up  to  Milan  and 
search  the  hotels ;  I'll  surelv  find  some  one  who 
will  like  the  cheap  heroism  of  seeing  another  man 
shot  at.  This  is  the  season  when  all  the  fellows 
who  have  no  money  for  Baden  come  across  the 
Alps.  I'm  certain  to  chance  upon  one  to  suit 
me." 

Having  despatched  a  short  note,  very  po- 
liteiv  worded,  to  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  post-office, 
Basle,  he  ordered  a  carriage,  and  set  out  for 
Milan. 

The  city  was  in  fuU  festivity  when  he  arrived, 
overjoyed  at  its  new-bom  independence,  and 
proud  of  the  nresence  of  its  king.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  a  holiday  population,  and 
from  all  the  balconies  and  windows  hung  costly 
tapestries,  or  gay-coloured  carpets.  Military 
music  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  so  dense  was 
the  throng  of  people  and  carriages,  that  Calvert 
could  only  proceed  at  a  walking  pace,  none 
feeling  any  especial  care  to  make  way  for  a 
dusty  traveller,  seated  in  one  of  the  commonest 
of  country  conveyances. 

As  he  moved  slowly  and  with  difficulty  for- 
wards, he  suddenly  heard  his  name  called ;  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  well-known  face,  that  of 
a  brother-officer,  who  had  left  India  on  a  sick 
leave  along  with  himself. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow  ! "  cried  Barnard,  "this  is 
your  ground ;  draw  into  that  large  gate  to  your 
right,  and  come  up  here." 

In  a  few  seconds,  Calvert,  escorted  by  a 
waiter,  was  shown  to  his  friend's  apartment. 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  meeting  vou  here, 
Calvert."  "     " 

"  Nor  I  of  firyliug  you  lodged  so  sumptuously," 
said  Calvert,  as  his  eyes  ranged  over  the  splendid 
room,  whose  massive  hangings  of  silk,  ana  richly 
gilt  ceiling,  gave  that  air  of  a  palace  one  so  often 
sees  in  ItaUan  hotels 
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"  Lack,  8ir,  luck.  Tm  married,  and  ^ot  a  pot 
of  money  with  my  wife."  He  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  while,  with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb 
towards  an  adjoining  room,  he  motioned  his 
friend  to  be  cautious. 

"Who  was  she?" 

"  Nobody:  that  is,  not  any  one  you  ever  heard 
of.  Stockport  people,  called,  Reppingbam.  The 
father,  a  great  railway  contractor,  vulgar  old  dog 
— be^u  as  a  navvy — ^with  one  daughter,  who 
is  to  inherit,  tliey  say,  a  Quarter  of  a  million ; 
but,  up  to  this,  we've  omy  an  allowance — ^two 
thousand  a  year.  The  old  fellow,  however,  lives 
with  us — a  horrible  nuisance."  This  speech, 
given  in  short,  abrupt  whispers,  was  uttered 
with  many  signs  to  indicate  that  the  respected 
father-in-law  was  in  the  vicinity.     "  Now,  of 

Jrourself,  what's  your  news  ?  What  have  you  done 
ast,ehP" 

"  Nothing  very  remarkable.  I  have  been 
vegetating  on  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Italy,  try- 
ing to  live  for  five  shillings  a  day,  and  spending 
three  more  in  brandy,  to  give  me  courage  to  do 
it." 

**  But  your  leave  is  up ;  or  perhaps  you  have 
got  a  renewal." 

"  No,  my  leave  goes  to  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  we  got  our  leave  on  the 
same  day,  passed  the  Board  the  same  day,  and 
for  exactly  the  same  time.  My  leave  expired  on 
the  tenth  of  August.  I'll  show  you  the  paper, 
I  have  it  here." 

"Do  so.    Let  me  see  it." 

Barnard  opened  his  desk,  and  quickly  found 
the  paper  he  sought  for.  It  was  precisely  as 
Barnard  said.  The  Board  of  Calcutta  had 
confirmed  the  regimental  recommendation,  and 
granted  a  two-years*  leave,  which  ended  on  the 
tenth  of  August. 

"Never  mind,  man,"  said  Barnard;  "get 
back  to  London  as  hard  as  you  can,  furbish  up 
some  sick  certificate  to  say  that  you  were  un- 
able to  quit  your  bed ^" 

"That  is  not  so  easy  as  you  imagine;  I  have 
a  little  affair  in  hand,  which  mav  end  in  more 
pubUcity  than  I  have  any  fancy  for."  And  he 
told  him  of  his  approaching  meeting  with  Gra- 
ham, and  asked  bim  to  be  his  friend. 

"  What  was  the  quarrel  about  ? "  asked 
Barnard. 

"  A  jealousy ;  he  was  going  to  mwry  a  little 
cousin  I  used  to  flirt  with,  and  we  got  to  words 
about  it.  In  fact,  it  is  what  Sir  Lucius  would 
call  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  out  finish  it.  You'll  stand  by  me, 
won't  you?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can.  Old  Rep,  our 
governor,  never  leaves  me.  I'm  obliged  to  re- 
port myself  about  four  times  a  day." 

"  But  you  know  that  can  never  go  on.  Tou 
needn't  be  told  by  me  that  no  man  can  continue 
such  a  system  of  slavery,  nor  is  there  anything 
could  recompense  it.  You'll  have  to  teach  her 
better  one  of  these  days ;  begin  at  once.  My 
being  here  gives  you  a  pretext  to  begin.  Start 
at  once— to-day.    Just  say,  'I'll  have  to  show 


Calvert  the  lions;  he'll  want  to  hunt  up  gal- 
leries,' and  such-like." 

"  Hush !  here  comes  my  wife.  Fanny,  let 
me  present  to  you  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 
Calvert.  It's  a  name  you  have  often  heard  from 
me. 

The  young  lady — she  was  not  more  than  twenty 
— was  pleasing-looking  and  well-mannered .  I  u- 
deed,  Calvert  was  amazed  to  see  her  so  unlike 
what  he  expected ;  she  was  neither  pretentious 
nor  shy ;  and,  had  his  friend  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  pedisree,  was  there  anything  to  mark 
a  class  in  life  ottier  than  his  own.  While  they 
talked  together  they  were  joined  by  her  father, 
who,  however,  more  than  realised  the  sketch 
drawn  by  Barnard.  He  was  a  morose,  down- 
looking  old  fellow,  with  a  furtive  expression,  and 
a  manner  of  distrust  about  him  that  showed 
itself  in  various  ways.  From  the  first,  though 
Calvert  set  vigorously  to  work  to  win  his 
favour,  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  misgiving  at  him. 
He  spoke  very  little,  but  in  that  little  there 
were  no  courtesies  wasted ;  and  when  Barnard 
whispered,  "  You  had  better  ask  him  to  dine 
with  us,  the  invitation  will  come  better  from 
you!"  the  reply  was,  "I  won't;  do  you  hear 
that?    I  won't." 

"  But  he's  an  old  brother-officer  of  mine,  sir ; 
we  served  several  years  together." 

"  The  worse  company  yours,  then." 

"  I  say,  Calvert,"  cried  Banmrd,  aloud,  "  I 
must  give  you  a  peep  at  our  gay  doings  here. 
I'll  take  you  a  drive  round  the  town,  and  out  of 
the  Porta  Orientale,  and  if  we  should  not  be  back 
at  dinner-time,  Fanny " 

"We'll  dine  without  you,  that's  all!"  said 
the  old  man ;  while,  taking  his  daughter's  hand, 
he  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  sav,  Bob,  I'd  not  change  with  you,  even 
for  the  difference,"  said  Calvert. 

"  I  never  saw  him  so  bad  before,"  said  the 
other,  sheepishly. 

"Because  you  never  tried  him!  Hitherto 
you  have  been  a  spaniel,  getting  kicked  and 
cuffed,  and  rather  liking*  it;  but,  now  that 
the  sight  of  an  old  friena  has  raUied  you  to  a 
faint  semblance  of  your  former  self,  you  are 
shdcked  and  horrified.  You  made  a  bad  start. 
Bob ;  that  was  the  mistake.  You  ought  to  have 
begun  by  making  him  feel  the  immeasurable 
distance  there  hj  between  him  and  a  gentle- 
man; not  only  m  dress,  language,  and  be- 
haviour, but  in  every  sentiment  and  feelin|». 
Having  done  this,  he  would  have  tacitly  sub- 
mitted to  wavs  that  were  not  his  own,  by  con- 
ceding that  they  might  be  those  of  a  class  he 
had  never  belonged  to.  You  might,  in  short, 
have  ruled  him  quietly  and  constitutionally. 
Now  you  have  nothing  for  it  but  one  thing." 

"Which  is-; — " 

"A  revolution!  Yes,  you  must  overthrow 
the  whole  government,  and  build  up  another  out 
of  the  smash.  Begin  to-day.  We'll  dine  to- 
gether wherever  vou  like.  We'll  go  to  the  Scala 
ifit'soi)en.    We'^llsup " 

"But  Fanny?" 

"  She'll  stand  by  her  husband.    Though,  pro- 
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bably,  she'll  have  you  'up'  for  a  little  private 
discipline  afterwards.  Gome,  dou't  lose  time. 
I  want  to  do  my  cathedral,  and  my  gallery,  and 
my  other  curiosities  in  one  day,  for  I  have  some 
matters  to  settle  at  Orto  before  I  start  for  Basle. 
Have  they  a  club,  a  casino,  or  anything  of  the 
sort  here,  where  they  play  ?" 

''There  is  a  place  they  call  the  Gettone,  but 
I've  never  been  there  but  once," 

"Well,  we'll  finish  there  this  evening;  for 
I  want  to  win  a  little  money,  to  pay  my 
journey." 

"If  I  can  help  you " 

"No,  no.  Not  to  be  thought  of.  I've  got 
some  fifty  Naps  by  me^tame  dephants^tnat 
are  sure  to  entrap  others.  You  must  come  with 
me  to  Baale,  Bob.  You  can't  desert  me  in  such 
a  crisis,"  said  Calvert,  as  they  left  the  inn  to- 
gether. 

"We'Usee.  I'U  tliiak  over  it.  The  difficulty 
will  be " 

"The  impossibility  is  worse  than  a  difficolty ; 
and  that  is  what  I  shall  have  to  face  if  you 
abandon  me.  Why,  only  think  of  it  for  a  me- 
ment.  Here  I  am,  jilted,  out  of  the  army — for 
I  know  I  shall  lose  my  commission — with- 
out a  guinea;  you'd  not  surely  wish  me  to 
say,  without  a  friend !  If  it  were  not  that  it 
would  be  60  selfish,  I'd  say  the  step  will  be 
the  making  of  you.  You'll  have  that  old  bear 
so  civilised  on  your  return,  you'll  not  know 
him." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  it.  He'll  see  at  once  that  you'll  not 
stand  this  sort  of  bullying.  That/  if  you  did, 
your  friends  would  not  stand  it.  We  snan't  be 
away  above  four  days,  and  those  four  days  will 
give  him  a  fright  he'll  never  forget." 

"Fll  think  over  it." 

"No.  You'll  do  it— that's  better;  and  Til 
promise  you — if  Mr.  Graham  does  not  enter  a 
fatal  objection — to  come  back  with  you  and  stand 
to  you  through  your  troubles." 

Ualvert  had  tnat  about  him  in  his  strong  will, 
his  resolution,  and  his  readiness  at  reply,  which 
exercised  no  mean  despotism  over  the  fellows  of 
his  own  age.  And  it  was  only  they  who  disliked 
and  avoided  him  who  ever  resisted  him.  Bar- 
nard was  an  easy  victim,  and  before  the  day  drew 
to  its  close,  he  had  got  to  beUev e  that  it  was  by 
a  rare  stroke  of  fortune  Calvert  had  come  to 
Milan — come  to  rescue  him  from  the  "  most  de- 
grading sort  of  bondage  a  good  fdlow  could 
possib^  fall  into." 

They  dined  splendidly,  and  sent  to  engage 
a  box  at  the  Opera ;  but  the  hours  passed  so 
pleasantly  over  their  dinner,  that  they  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  only  reached  the  theatre  a  few 
minutes  before  it  closed. 

"  Now  for  the— what  do  you  call  the  place  ?" 
cried  Calvert. 

"ITie  Gettone." 

"That's  it.  I'm  eager  to  measure  my  luck 
against  these  Milanais.  They  say,  besides,  no 
fellow  has  such  a  vein  as  when  his  life  is 
threatened  ;  and  I  remember  myself,  when  I 
had  the  yellow  fever  at  Galle,  I  passed  twenty- 


one  times  at  6cart6,  all  because  I  was  given 
over!" 

"  What  a  feUow  you  are,  Calvert !"  said  the 
other,  with  a  weak  man's  admiration  for  what- 
ever was  great,  even  in  infamy. 

"  You'll  see  how  I'll  dear  them  out.  But 
what  have  I  done  with  my  purse  ?  Left  it  on  my 
dressing-table.  I  suppose  they  are  honest  in  the 
hotel?" 

"Of  course  they  are.  It's  all  safe;  and  I've 
more  money  about  me  than  you  want.  Old  Rep 
handed  me  three  thousand  francs  this  morning 
to  pay  the  bill,  and,  when  I  saw  yon,  I  forgot 
all  about  it." 

"Another  element  of  luck,"  cried  Calvert, 
joyously.  "  The  money  that  does  not  belong  to 
a  man  always  wins.  Why,  there's  five  thousand 
francs  here,"  said  Galver^  as  he  counted  over 
the  notes. 

"Two  of  them  are  Fanny's.     She  pot  her 

Quarter's  allowance  yesterday.  Stingy,  isn't  it  ? 
fnly  three  hundred  a  year." 

"It's  downright  disgraceful.  She  ought  to 
have  eight  at  the  very  least ;  but  wait  till  we 
come  back  from  Basle.  You'll  not  believe  what 
a  change  I'll  work  in  that  old  fellow,  when  I 
take  hmi  in  hand." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Gettone, 
and,  after  a  brief  colloquy,  were  suffered  to  pass 
up-stairs  and  enter  the  rooms. 

"Oh,  it's  faro  they  play;  my  own  game," 
whispered  Calvert.  "I  was  afraid  the  fellows 
might  have  indulged  in  some  of  their  own  con- 
founded things,  which  no  foreigner  can  compete 
in.    At  faro  I  fear  none." 

While  Barnard  joined  a  group  of  persons 
round  a  roulette-table,  where  fashionably- 
dressed  women  adventured  their  franc  pieces 
along  with  men  dad  in  the  most  humble  mode, 
Calvert  took  his  place  among  the  faro  players. 
The  boldness  of  Ins  play,  and  the  reckless  way 
he  adventured  his  money,  could  not  conceal 
from  their  practised  acuteness  that  he  was 
master  of  the  game,  and  they  watched  him  at- 
tentively. 

"I  think  I  have  nearly  deaned  them  out.  Bob," 
cried  he  to  his  friend,  as  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  lay  promiscuously  piled 
up  before  him. 

"I  suppose  you  must  give  them  their  re- 
venge ?"  whispered  the  other,  "  if  they  wish 
for  it." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  At  a  public  table,  a 
winner  rises  when  he  pleases.  It  I  continue  to 
sit  here  now,  it  is  because  that  old  fellow  yonder 
has  got  a  rouleau  in  his  pocket  which  he  cannot 
persuade  himself  to  break.  See,  he  has  taken 
it  out ;  for  the  fourth  time,  this  is.  I  wonder 
can  he  screw  up  his  courage  to  risk  it.  Yes  ! 
he  has !  There  go  ten  pieces  on  the  queen, 
feo  back  to  your  flirtation  with  the  blonde 
ringlets,  and  don't  disturb  my  game.  I  must 
have  that  fellow's  rouleau  before  I  leave.  Go 
back,  and  I'U  not  tell,  your  wife." 

It  was  in  something  less  than  an  hour  after 
tliis  that  Barnard  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up,  saw  Calvert  standing 
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Qver  him.  "  Well,  it  took  you  some  time  to 
finish  that  old  fellow,  Calvert !" 

"  He  finished  me,  which  was  worse.  Have 
you  got  a  cigar  P" 

"  I)o  you  mean  that  you  lost  all  your  win- 
nings?" 

*'  Yes,  and  Your  five  thousand  francs  besides, 
not  to  speak  of  a  borrowed  thousand  from  some 
one  I  have  given  my  card  to.  A  bore,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  It's  more  than  a  bore — it's  a  bad  business. 
I  don't  know  how  I'll  settle  it  with  the  land•^ 
lord." 

"  Give  him  a  bill,  he'll  never  be  troublesome ; 
aud,  as  to  your  wife's  money,  tell  her  frankly 
you  lost  it  at  play.  Isn't  that  the  best  way, 
madameP"  said  he,  addressing  a  young  and 
pretty  woman  at  his  side.  "  I  am  advising  my 
friend  to  be  honest  with  his  wife,  and  confess 
that  he  spent  his  money  in  very  pleasant  com- 
pany. Come  along  out  of  this  stuffy  place. 
Let  us  have  a  walk  in  the  fresh  cool  air,  and  a 
cigar,  if  you  have  one.  I  often  wonder,"  said 
he,  as  they  gained  the  street,  "  how  the  fellows 
who  write  books  and  want  to  get  up  sensation 
scenes,  don't  come  and  do  something  of  this 
sort.  There's  a  marvellous  degree  of  stimulant 
in  being  cleaned  out,  not  only  of  one's  own  cash, 
but  of  one's  credit ;  and  by  credit  I  mean  it  in 
the  French  sense,  which  says,  'Le  cr6dit  est 
I'argent  des  autres.' " 

"  1  wish  you  had  not  lost  that,  money,"  mut- 
tered the  other. 

"  So  do  I.  I  have  combativeness  very  strong, 
and  I  hate  being  beaten  by  any  one  in  any- 
thing.'' 

"/'» thinking  of  the  money!"  said  the  other, 
doggedly. 

"  Naturally,  for  it  was  yours.  '  'Twas  mme, 
'tis  his,'  as  Hamlet  has  it.  Great  fellow,  Hamlet ! 
I  don't  suppose  that  any  one  ever  drew  a  cha- 
racter wherein  Gentleman  was  so  distinctly 
painted  as  Hamlet.  He  combined  all  the 
grandest  ideas  of  his  class  with  a  certain 
*  disinvoltura'— a  sort  of  high-bred  levity — that 
relieved  his  sternness,  and  made  him  much 
better  company  than*such  fellows  as  Laertes  and 
Horatio." 

"  When  you  saw  luck  turning,  why  didn't  you 
leave  off?" 

"  Why  not  ask  whv  the  luck  turned  before  I 
left  off  ?  That  would  be  the  really  philosophic 
inquiry.    Isn't  it  chillv  ?" 

"  I'm  not  cold,  but  I'm  greatly  provoked." 


"  So  am  I  for  you  ;  for  I  haven't  got  enongh 
to  repaj  you,  but  trust  me  to  arrange  the 
matter  m  the  mormng.  The  landlord  will  see 
the  thing  with  the  eyes  of  his  calling;  he'll 
soon  perceive  that  the  son-in-law  of  a  man  who 
travels  with  two  carriages,  and  can't  speak  one 
word  of  French,  is  one  to  be  trusted.  I  mean 
him  to  cash  a  bill  for  us  before  I  leave.  Old 
Rep's  white  hat  and  brown  spencer  are  guaran- 
tees for  fifty  thousand  francs  in  any  city  of 
Europe.  There's  a  solvent  vulgarity  in  the  very 
creak  of  his  shoes." 

"  Oh !  he's  not  a  very  distinguished-looking 
person,  certainly,"  said  Barnard,  who  now  re- 
sented the  liberty  he  had  himself  led  the  way  to. 

"  There  I  differ  with  you ;  /  call  him  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  I'd  rather  be  able  to 
'  come'  that  cravat  tie,  and  have  the  pattern  of 
the  dark-green  waistcoat  with  the  red  spots,  than 
I'd  have — what  shall  I  say  ?— ^all  the  crisp  bank 
paper  I  lost  awhile  ago.  You  are  not  going  in, 
surely  P"  cried  &e,  as  the  other  rang  Tiolently  at 
the  biell  of  the  hotel. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  very  tired  of  this  fooling.  I  wish 
you  hadn't  lost  that  money." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  it  goes.  Bob  ? 

His  weary  soog, 
The  whole  day  long, 
Was  still  Targent,  Targent,  Vargent! 

She  is  complaining  that  though  the  linnet  is 
singing  in  the  trees,  arid  the  trout  leaping  in  the 
river,  her  tiresome  husband  could  only  liken 
them  to  the  clink  of  the  gold  as  it  fell  on  the 
counter?  Why,  man,  you  11  wake  the  dead  if 
you  ring  in  that  fashion !" 

"  I  want  to  get  in." 

"  Here  comes  the  fellow  at  last :  how  dis- 
gusted he'll  be  to  find  there's  not  a  five-franc 
piece  between  us." 

Scarcely  was  the  door  opened  than  Barnard 
passed  in,  and  left  him  without  even  a  good 
night. 
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Book  the  First:  Childhood, 
chapter  xxii.  lilt  is  pitted  out  by  cutwig 

AND  CO. 

Greenwich  Park  was  kept  open  later,  long 
affo,  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  getting  dark 
when  the  lady  and  the  child  entered  by  the 
western  gate.  The  countess  seemed  to  know 
her  way  perfectly  weU,  and  they  pursued  the 
path  towards  the  Observatory.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  Lily  looked  about  her  in  wonderment. 
The  tall  trees  and  the  brown  bars  of  shadow 
tliey  cast  upon  the  moonlit  grass,  which  looked 
almost  frosty  in  its  brightness ;  the  deer — ^more 
numerous  then  than  now — that  peeped  furtively, 
showing  their  gleaming  heads  from  the  tliickets, 
like  fairies  playing  at  hide-and-seek ;  the  birds, 
disturbed  in  their  dreams  (by  imaginary  cats, 
perchance),  that  came  fluttering  off  the  ifoughs, 
and  then,  reassured,  went  fluttering  back  again ; 
at  all  these  sights  the  child  looked,  and  mar- 
velled, and  forgot  her  sleepiness. 

When  they  had  skirted  One-tifee  Hill,  and 
gained  the  earthwork  rampart  that  runs  round 
the  picturesc^ue  old  edifice  where  Halley  dwelt, 
they  found  it  almost  deserted.  A  soldier  in  a 
bearskin  cap  much  too  big  for  him,  was 
whistling  for  want  of  thought,  and  flicking  his 
penny  cane  against  the  bnck  wall.  He  was  a 
temperate  Grenadier,  or  else  fortune  had  been 
unkind  to  him,  and  he  had  not  got  as  much 
beer  as  he  wanted.  At  all  events,  he  was 
melancholy.  A  sweethearting  couple  were 
wrangling  in  a  subdued  tone  on  one  of  the 
benches.  A  long  day  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  adored  one  of  our  hearts  not  unfrequently 
ends  in  mutual  distaste. 

The  Grenadier  had  disappeared,  whistling,  and 
they  were  left  alone.  It  was  very  calm  and 
still.  The  stars  seemed  to  smile  on  Lily.  She 
looked  up  at  the  moon,  and  tried  to  shape  its 
tranquil  face  into  the  pale  handsome  counte- 
nance of  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her.  She  still  kept  the  something  hard 
and  smooth  he  had  given  her,  slightly  clasped 
in  her  hand.  She  did  not  dare  to  look  at  it, 
but  by  a  quick  furtive  movement,  slipped  it  into 
the  bosom  of  her  frock.  Was  Lily  naughty, 
to  practise  concealment  so  early  P 

it  was  a  time  for  good  and  tranquil  thoughts ; 


a  time  to  be  at  peace  and  goo( 
a  time  for  stuoious  men,  of 
lives,  to  ascend  their  watch- 
starry  heavens  through  their 
gazed  wistfully  upon  the  sb 
creat  panorama  of  verdure 
haze,  upon  the  distant  river 
looming  large,  the  lights  1 
ports  of  the  great  hospita 
though  no  longer  drowsy,  fe 
her  bedtime  out  of  doors,  ai 
prayers,  and  lie  down  under 
with  the  deer  to  keep  watch 

The  lady,  seemingly,  was 
mood.  She  had  been  muti 
the  way,  and  Lily  had  beei 
speak  to  her. 

"  Yes ;  they  will  have  a  w 
between  her  teeth ;  "  an  or( 
Is  it  anything  better — org 
upon  feast,  boning  oil  upon 
here,  you  young  cat,"  she  pu 
Lily,  "attend  to  me.  Do  yoi 

The  child,  trembling  in  ev< 
a  negative. 

"i  am  your  mother." 

"I  thought  my  maromi 
ma'am,"  Li^  answered,  in 
"Miss  Babbyal>Yays  told  m 

And,  indeed,  when  the  chi 
frequent  questions  and  occas 
^Is  who  had  mammas,  ha 
Barbara  Bunnycastle  on  the 
ness  had  returned  her  the  ai 
not  knowing  what  else  to 
M.  J.  B.  Constant  said  t 
mamma  was  dead  ? 

"  You  are  not  likelj  to  i 
parents  there,"  pursued  the 
voice.  "  Va  chercher  ailleui 
1^-bas  que  tu  les  trouvera 
have  any  other  mother  than 
me?" 

The  child  was  silent. 

"That's  right.  Don't  tel 
had,  I  would  Lave  beaten  yc 
you  don't  know  what  blow: 
entertainment  is  all  to  con 
you  are  going  to  school,  a  1 
are  no  longer  to  be  made  a  p 
Nobody  ever  petted  me.  J 
you  shall  work.  Sacrebleu 
you  cub  l" 


vou  XI. 
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The  child  was,  fortunately,  too  young  to  un- 
derstand more  than  that  the  lady  was  very  cross. 
What  hud  she  done  tiiat  the  lady  was  so  angry 
with  her  ?  Lfly  was  too  frightened  to  weep ; 
but  she  trembleia  more  than  ever. 

"  Ah !  the  night  air.  You  will  gain  a  chill," 
cried  the  strange  lady,  with  capricious  tender^ 
ness.  "There,  don't  be  frightened.  Be  still, 
and  nobody  shall  hurt  yon."  And  she  dragged 
the  shawl  off  her  own  shoulders,  and,  hastily 
kissing  the  child,  wrapped  her  in  it.  Her  kiss 
seemed  to  bum  Lil/s  cheek. 

They  went  down  the  winding  path  again,  and 
out  of  the  Park,  and  into  the  town.  And  there 
— though  the  railway  was  open— the  lady  en- 
gaged a  flyman  to  take  them  into  London.  The 
man  named  ten  shillings  as  his  fare,  and  the 
lady  was  too  haughty  to  bargain  with  him,  but 
she  took  it  out  in  tormenting  the  unhappy  wretch 
all  the  way  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  all 
the  way  from  the  Elephant  to  Golden-square, 
Regent-street.  She  abased  him  for  driving  too 
slowly,  and  then  for  driving  too  fast ;  she  de- 
clared that  the  horse  was  Isune,  and  that  one  of 
the  wlieels  was  coming  off.  She  accused  him  of 
being  intoxicated  (he  was  as  sober  a  fellow  as 
need  be) ;  she  vowed  that  she  would  prosecute 
him  for  not  having  lamps ;  and  she  called  all  the 
tnmpike-men  robbers  and  extortioners. 

"1  suppose  you  want  to  cheat  me  out  of  some 
money  to  drink  now,''  she  observed,  when  this 
lon^-suffering  Jehu  had  landed  her  at  her  desti- 
nation. 

"  I  don't  want  nothing  to  drink,"  cried  the 
man,  desperately.  "  I  don't  want  nothing  from 
yer.    I  only  wants  to  be  auit  of  yer." 

''Don't  be  insolent !"  tne  lady  replied. 

"  Hinsolent !"  exclaimed  the  flyman,  throwing 
up  his  arms.  "  'Ear  'er.  Am  la  man  or  am  I 
a  convic  P    Am  I  a  man  or  am  I  a  slave  ?" 

"You're  an  impertinent  drunken  fellow.  Go 
home  to  bed." 

"Ask  the  p'lice.  Ask  my  master,  which  I 
have  jobbed  for  in  the  same  yard  going  on  for 
nineteen  year,"  continued  the  man. 

"  Now,  what's  the  matter  here  ?"  the  gruff 
voice  of  a  passing  policeman  interposed. 

"  Nothin's  the  matter,"  returned  the  flyman, 
gathering  up  his  reins,  and  settling  himself  on 
his  box.  "I've  got  my  fare,  and  I'm  satis- 
fied. Only  next  time  tliat  lady  wants  to  be 
driven  to  Old  Scratcli,  I  'ope  she'll  'ail  another 
fly."    With  which  he  drove  off. 

The  lady  certainly  did  not  possess,  or  else  she 
did  not  care  to  cultivate,  the  art  of  conciliating 
the  lower  orders.  The  number  of  enemies  she 
had  made  that  dsLj  might  have  been  calculated 
by  the  number  of  inferiors  with  whom  she  had 
eome  in  contact. 

They  slept  that  night  in  a  house  in  Golden- 
square,  where  this  benignant  person  had  taken 
lodgings.  And  the  first  thing  Lily  heard  in  the 
morning — for  to  her  great  ioy  she  was  not  put 
to  sleep  with  the  strange  lady,  but  was  bestowed 
in  a  small  adjoining  bedroom— was  an  alarming 
commotion  with  the  servant-of-all-work  respect- 
ing breakfast :  in  the  midst  of  which  a  stout 


landlady  arrived,  breathless,  to  give  the  lodger 
warning. 

"  Mesh  «nd  blood  can't  stand  it  no  longer," 
said  the  indignant  dame.  "I'd  rather  have  the 
parlours  empty  ht  «ix  months  tiian  be  scarified 
in  this  obstreperous  manner.  A  tme-born 
Englishwoman  ain't  to  be  treated  like  a  black 
Injin." 

"  And  Kke  the  diit  under  your  feet,"  added 
the  servant-of-all-work,  who  was  in  tears. 

"And  you'd  better  suit  yourself  elsewhere, 
mum,"  the  landlady  continued. 

"  Canaille !"  the  countess  replied.  "  I  would 
not  remain  another  twenty-four  hoars  in  your 
wretched  hovel  for  twenty  pounds.  Give  me 
your  swindling  bifl,  and  I  will  pay  it.  I  leave 
this  evening." 

The  day  was  a  strange  one,  and  the  lady 
scarcely  exchanged  half  a  dosen  words  with 
Lily.  She  was  in  too  great  a  rage  after  the 
'commotion,  to  breakfast  in  Golden-square,  so 
took  the  child  to  a  French  coffee-house  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Then 
they  had  a  hackney-coach,  and  went  a  long  long 
way  through  low  and  darkling  Temple  Bar  into 
the  City,  until  they  reached  a  large  shop  in  a 
crowdea  street.  They  entered  this  warenouse, 
and  the  lady  said  to  the  assistant,  "This  little 
girl  is  going  to  school,  supply  her  with  all  she 
wants,  and  put  it  in  a  Ixunk." 

The  assistant,  who  was  a  joyous  middle-aged 
man  in  spectacles,  and  whose  stiff  shirt  collars 
made  indentations  in  his  plump  cheeks,  submitted 
that  it  would  take  a  good  hour  and  a  half  to 
furnish  the  young  lady's  outfit ;  and  asked  where 
he  might  nave  the  honour  of  sending  the 
esteemed  order  ? 

"  I  will  take  it  away  with  me,"  she  answered. 
"We  will  return  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Stay; 
can  you  take  charge  of  the  child  for  that  time  ?" 

The  assistant  replied  that  they  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  take  care  of  the  young  lady  for 
that  penod. 

"  Then  stay  here,"  said  the  lady  to  Lily,  "and 
don't  get  into  mischief.  At  four  o'clock  (it  was 
now  close  upon  two)  I  shall  be  here."  And  she 
went  away. 

"  Is  that  jour  mamma,  my  dear  ?"  the  stout 
assistant  with  the  spectacles  asked,  when  the 
lady  had  taken  her  departure. 

"  Y — y— es,"  answered  Lilly,  hesitating  some- 
what. 

"  Ah !  Dear  me.  A  handsome  lady,  quiie  the 
lady,  in  fact,"  he  continued.  "A  proud  one, 
too,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Looks  as  if  she  had 
a  devil  of  a  temper.  A  Tartar,  I'll  be  sworn. 
Now,  Miss  Eldred,  my  good  young  hdy,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  come  here,  and  we'll  get 
this  little  matter  in  hand." 

Miss  Eldred  was  a  tall  lady,  but  the  prefix 
"  young"  could  be  applied  to  her  only  in  courtesy. 
She  was  bony,  but  oeuignant.  She  was  clad  in 
brown  merino,  which  fitted  her  so  straight  that 
her  dress  looked  like  the  section  of  a  pair  of 
trousers.  She  smiled  affably  on  Lily,  and  asked 
her  whether  she  had  ever  been  at  school  before  ? 
Upon  which  Lily  told  her  all  she  knew  about  the 
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Bunnjcastles,  and  things  in  general,  and  soon 
grew  quite  companionable  with  her.  And  then 
the  little  matter  of  her  outfit  was  put  in  hand. 

Lily  never  spent  a  pleasanter  two  hours  in  her 
life.  It  was  a  wonderful  shop,  and  they  seemed 
to  sell  everything.  They  showed  her  cabins 
complete  with  swinging  cots,  and  lamps,  and 
delightful  little  shiny  washing-stands,  and  minia- 
ture chests  of  drawers,  which  they  fitted  up  on 
board  ships  bound  for  Australia.  They  showed 
her  great  black  sea-chests  with  "  Captain  Wid- 
geon, Madras,"  and  '*  Lieutenant  Eampelbug- 
fpna,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  painted  thereupon 
in  white  letters.  They  showed  her  bales  of 
shirts,  stacks  of  stockings,  hives  of  straw  hats, 
bags,  portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  dressing- 
cases,  sextants,  chronometers,  and  oases  of  diges- 
tive biscuits. 

"We  sell  saddles,"  the  stout  assistant  re- 
marked, with  conscious  pride.  "We  sell  beer. 
We  seU  anchors,  likewise  school-books,  also 
bonnets,  and  pickles,  and  parasols,  and  anchovy 
paste.  We  are  general  shippers.  If  you  require 
preserved  beef,  there  are  five  hundred  cases  of 
it  in  the  left-hand  comer.  Bo  you  want  any 
curry  powder?  That's  your  sort.  You've  only  to 
ask  for  a  chain  cable,  my  dear,  and  vou  can  liave 
it  at  per  foot.  We  fit  out  everybody.  A  bride, 
or  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  a  midshipman  or  an 
Indian  rajah,  a  little  achool-girl,  or  the  governor 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  it's  all  one  to  us.  When 
you  go  to  school,  and  they  ask  who  fitted  you 
but  at  two  hours'  notice,  just  hand  'em  the  card 
of  Cutwig  and  Co.,  will  vou  f " 

He  presented  the  ohUd  with  a  packet  of 
address  cards  on  the  spot.  "  We  furnish 
funerals,  too,"  he  went  on  chirpin^ly,  "and 
we've  sent  out  weddiBg-break£asts  m  herme- 
tically sealed  tins ;  but  we  couldn't  get  the 
lobster  salad  to  keep  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  so 
that  branch  had  to  oe  given  up.  But  if  they 
want  any  Devonshire  dotted  cream  at  Singa- 
pore, or  any  canary-birds  in  New  Zealand,  they 
send  to  Cutwig  and  Co.  for  'em.  We  might 
have  done  a  powerful  stroke  of  business  in  port- 
able theatres  for  the  colonies,  bnt  the  late  Mrs. 
Cutwig  was  pious,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 

Meanwhile  Miss  Eldred,  assisted  by  a  slender, 
pretty  girl,  whom  she  addressed  as  Melia,  and 
who  was  her  niece,  had  been  busied  in  trying 
various  articles  of  apparel  on  Lily,  and  asking 
if  she  thought  them  pretty.  And  ttien  the  stout 
assistant,  whose  name  was  Ranns,  asked  Lily  for 
her  name,  saying  that  he  only  knew  her  mamma 
as  a  customer,  and  a  very  good  customer  she 
was,  but  rather  uppish.  I^y  said  her  name 
was  Floris,  not  knowing  whether  she  would 
escape  censure  from  the  strange  lady  for  making 
that  revealment  unlicensed ;  and  tlien  Mr. 
Kanns  whispered  something  down  a  pipe,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  a  man  in 
a  fur  cap  suddenly  popped  up  a  trap  in  the  floor, 
in  one  comer,  and  neaved  forward  into  view  a 
neat  trunk  covered  with  black  leather,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Miss  rLO&is  in 
capitals  of  white  paint. 

"Stencilled  and  varnished  at  once,  by  our 


patent  instantaneous  process,"  remarked  Mr. 
Kanns,  rubbing  his  palms  together  in  quiet 
complacency  at  the  expedition  in  all  matters 
observed  by  Cutwig  and  Co.  "  Lord  bless  you! 
we'd  knock  all  the  names  of  the  officers  of  a 
seyenty-four,  with  brass  nails  into  their  chests,  in 
forty  minutes.  Yours  is  rather  an  uncommon 
name,  my  dear,  else  we  generally  keep  the  names 
of  everyoody  in  the  Post-office  Directory  ready 
painted  on  portmanteaus,  chests,  and  travelling 
bags,  in  sets  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  apiece." 

At  tliis  stage  of  the  conversation  Miss  Eldred 
suggested  that  the  young  lady  must  be  hungry ; 
and  Lily,  nothing  loth,  accompanied  her  to  a 
back  parlour  of  triangular  shape,  smelling  rather 
too  strongly  of  new  chests  of  drawers,  fresh 
feather  beds,  and  oilskin  hats,  but  still  very 
snug  and  comfortable.  And  there,  Lily,  ana 
Miss  Eldred,  and  'Melia,  and  Mr.  BJanns,  dined 
off  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  vegetables,  and  a 
very  nice  apple-pudding.  Lily  observed  that 
Miss  Eldrea  dined  inlier  thimble,  and  Mr. 
Ranns  in  a  hurry,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear ; 
likewise  that  the  front  of  'Melia's  dress  was  so 
gambhed  with  threaded  needles,  that  it  might 
have  done  good  service  as  a  martial  buckler. 

"Half  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  nice  rosy- 
cheeked  apple  —  we  export  'em,  my  dear,  by 
hogsheads — ^for  Miss  Eloris,"  chirped  Mr.  Ranns, 
"  and  then  we  must  go  to  business.  Tliis  is  a 
mill  that  never  stops,  my  dear."  And,  indeed, 
it  never  did.  Business  had  been  going  on  very 
briskly  all  through  dinner-time;  ana  a  doseu 
times  at  least  Mr.  Ranns  had  popped  up  from 
the  table,  and  bustled  into  tlie  shop  to  supply 
intending  shippers  with  fiannel  jerseys,  or  ba- 
rometers, or  oird-cages,  or  something  of  an 
equally  miscellaneous  description.  The  ad 
interim  charge  of  Cutwig  and  Co.'s  estabUsh- 
ment  was,  however,  left  to  a  lanky  youth  of 
vacant  mien,  whom  Mr.  Ranns  described  as 
being  rather  soft  in  his  head,  and  a  pocrr  sales- 
man, but  a  capital  hand  at  accounts. 

After  dinner,  Lily  was  taken  into  the  counting- 
house-^a  dark  little  box  with  a  raised  floor,  to 
which  you  ascended  by  half  a  dosen  steps,  and 
which  was  fenced  all  round  by  balustraded 
panels,  like  a  family  pew.  Here  the  vacant 
youtli  kept  the  accounts  of  the  house,  in  a  series 
of  immense  volumes,  covered  in  rough  calf  and 
bound  in  brass.  He  was  a  good-tempered  lad 
though  imbecile,  and  permitted  Lily  to  peep 
into  one  of  the  big  leagers,  where  she  saw  a 
great  deal  of  writing  in  a  neat,  fat,  round  hand, 
almost  as  beautiful  as  copies. 

"  We  call  'em  our  week  day  Bibles,"  remarked 
Mr.  Ranns,  facetiously.  "  We  ship  to  all  the 
world  six  days  in  the  week,  and  go  to  church  on 
Sundays." 

Lily  thought  the  big  ledgers  very  beautiful, 
but  wondered  by  what  clairvoyance  the  vacant 
youth  could  contrive  to  write  in  them  in  the  dark. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  apples,"  the  vacant  clerk 
whispered  to  her,  with  a  friendly  leer. 

Diy  modestly  avowed  a  partiality  for  the  fruit 
in  question. 

"Then  'cre's  another,"  pursued  the  clerk, 
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"and  another;  I  dote  on  apples,  I  do.  I 
always  buy  'em  when  I'm  sent  out  with  bills 
for  acceptance.      Mj  wages  is  eighteen.     I 

f'ves  my  mother,  which  is  a  widder,  twelve,  and 
spends  the  rest  on  apples.  I  don't  go  to 
the  theayter.  Cutwig  and  Co.  don't  like  it.  It's 
wicked.  I  eats  apples  all  day.  They  'elps 
me  with  the  figures.'  And  the  clerk  resumed 
his  caligraphy  in  the  dark,  munching  as  he 
wrote. 

And  now  nothing  would  suit  Mr.  Ranns — by 
whom  this  amicable  conversation  liad  not  been 
heard — but  that  Miss  Floris  should  be  taken  up 
stairs  and  presented  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
Cutwig  and  Co.  itself.  So,  up-stairs  went  Lily, 
pleased  and  amused,  and  in  a  front  drawing-room 
they  found,  reading  a  newspaper,  and  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  before  him,  sucn  a  nice  dear  old 
gentleman,  with  a  powdered  head  which  wagged 
to  and  fro,  and  with  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
Tliis  was  Mr.  Cutwig,  head  of  the  firm,  Co.  and 
all.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  father  of 
his  company.  "  Imght  have  been  alderman  and 
passed  the  chair  long  ago,  but  the  late  Mrs. 
Cutwig  was  a  lofty  soul,  and  couldn't  abear  the 
corporation.  She  thought  it  low,"  said  Mr. 
Ranns. 

"  Fitted  her  out,'  sir,"  was  the  simple  speech 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  Lily. 

"  Good  lad,  gooa  lad,"  piped  old  Mr.  Cutwig 
in  a  very  shrill  treble  (Mr.  Ranns  might  have 
been  on  the  shady  side  of  forty).  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  ne  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he'll  be  worth  eighty  thousand  pound,  and 
on  the  Court  of  Assistants.  Here's  a  new  shilling 
from  the  Mint,  my  dear." 

He  pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  very 
dazzling  piece  of  money,  which,  with  a  shaking 
hand,  he  gave  to  Lily.  The  child  had  some 
scruples  as  to  accepting  it,  but,  at  a  discreet 
sign  from  Mr.  Ranns,  she  took  it  and  thanked 
him. 

"I  came  into  this  town  nigh  upon  seventy 
year  ago,  by  the  Dover  waggon,  with  one-and- 
fippence-halfpenny  in  my  pocket,"  piped  old  Mr. 
Cfutwig.  "  I  slept  on  a  hop-sack  in  the  Borough 
market.  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Honesty 
is  the  best  poucy.  Ask  Ranns.  He's  a  good 
lad,  and  has  been  with  me,  man  and  boy,  over 
seven-and-twenty  year.  I  always  took  care  of 
my  shop,  and  my  shop  always  took  care  of 
me." 

Here  the  old  gentleman's  head  began  to  wag 
more  rapidly,  and  Lily  noticed  that  he  was 
holding  nis  newspaper  upside  down. 

"  He's  breaking  fast,'^  Mr.  Ranns  mentioned 
confidentially,  as,  the  interview  being  over,  he 
conducted  LUy  down  stairs,  "but  he's  as  good 
as  gold.  Wonderful  man  of  business  in  his 
time,  my  dear.  He'd  get  up  at  six  o'clock  and 
ship  two  tons  of  goods  to  the  colonies  before 
breakfast,  but  he's  a  little  out  of  date  now,  and 
when  you  come  back  from  school  you  mustn't 
be  surprised  to  see  Ranns  and  Eldred  over  the 
door,  late  Cutwig  and  Co.  Unless,"  lie  con- 
tinued in  a  contemplative  under  tone,  "  Ranns 
turns  into  Eldred,  and  Eldred  into  Ranns." 


It  was  four  o'clock  when  they  reached  the 
shop  again.  Lily's  outfit  was  quite  completed, 
and  she  sat  down  meekly  on  ner  trunk,  and 
waited  for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  when  a 
grand  carriage  came  driving  furiously  to  the 
door,  and  a  powdered  footman  (there  were  two 
behind  the  carnage)  descended  and  handed  out 
Lily's  protectress.  The  child  saw  the  lady  turn 
on  the  threshold  as  she  entered  and  wave  her 
hand  in  token  of  farewell  to  an  old  gentleman 
in  the  carriage.  He  was  a  splendid  gentleman, 
with  a  fringe  of  white  whisker  round  his  face, 
and  Lily  somehow  fancied  that  she  had  seen 
him  before.  Was  it  at  the  Greenwich  dinner, 
yesterday  ? 

The  handsome  lady  was  radiant.  Lily  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  good  tempered.  She 
was  pleased  with  everytliing,  and,  to  Miss 
Eldred,  was  positively  civil.  Mr.  Ranns  handed 
her,  with  a  low  bow,  the  invoice  for  the  child's 
outfit.  The  lady,  just  glancing  at  the  sum 
total,  instantly,  and  without  question,  disbursed 
the  amount  in  crisp  bank-notes.  Then  a  hackney- 
coach  was  called,  and  the  trunk  hoisted  on  to  it, 
and  Lily  herself  was  lifted  into  the  vehicle. 

The  coach  was  just  drivinj^  away,  when  Mr. 
Ranns,  bearing  a  package  which  seemed  to  be  a 
small  canoe  wrapped  in  orown  paper,  came  run- 
ning to  the  coach  door. 

"  Beg  pardon  for  the  liberty,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
deferentially,  "  but  would  you  allow  this  parcel 
to  be  put  into  the  coach  ?  Miss  Floris  is  such 
a  dear  little  girl,  and  wq  forgot  to  take  off  five 
per  cent  discount  for  cash.  It's  only  a  Noah's 
ark,  with  Cutwie  and  Co.'s  compliments."  And 
Mr.  Ranns  ran  back  again  as  hard  as  he  could 
into  Cutwig  and  Co.'s  premises :  thus  obviating 
the  possibility  of  the  lady  indignantly  declininjg 
the  present,  or  launching  the  canoe  bodily  at  his 

But  the  lady  didn't  decline  it.  She  was  in 
far  too  good  a  temper  to  do  that.  In  fact,  she 
condescended  to  tell  Lily  that  it  was  kind,  really 
very  kind,  of  the  people  in  the  shop ;  and  she  so 
smiled  on  her,  and  looked  generally  so  splendid 
and  so  benignant,  that  the  child  gazed  upon  her 
face  withian  admiring  awe,  as  though  she  had 
been  an  animated  rainbow. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  little  one  ?"  she 
said  in  a  triumphant  voice,  flashing  before  the 
child's  eyes  a  great  bracelet  which  encircled  her 
wrist,  and  which  blazed  with  diamonds.  When 
suddenly  she  descried  something  shining  in  Lily's 
hand.    It  was  the  new  shilling  from  the  Mint. 

The  child,  blushing  and  stammering,  explained 
that  the  nice  old  gentleman  with  the  powdered 
head  had  given  it  her,  and  that  she  had  at  first 
hesitated  to  take  it,  but  that  the  other  gentleman 
had  told  her  to  take  it.  The  lady  was  in  great 
wrath,  snatched  the  coin  from  her,  and  flung  it 
ouit  of  the  coach  window. 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  throw  the  Noah's  ark 
after  it,"  she  cried,  with  a  furious  look.  "You 
mean  little  wretch.  Ma  foi,  you  begin  early  to 
be  a  beggar.  You  have  thiePs  blood  in  you. 
He  would  take  anything,  that  base  monster ;" 
and  she  went  on  scolding  Lily,  but  in  a  rambling 
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incoherent  manner,  for  full  five  minutes.  Her 
good  temper  was  all  gone. 

Bj-and-by  they  came  to  Thamessstreet,  which 
was  full,  as  it  always  is,  of  carts,  and  drays, 
and  barrels,  and  sugar-loaves,  and  piles  of 
dried  haddocks,  and  dirt,  and  clamour.  And 
there,  at  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  lane,  stood 
an  individual  in  a  suit  of  oilskin,  who  was  cry- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ''The  Bolong 
steamer  !  The  Bolong  steamer !  This  way  to 
the  Bolong  steamer !  till  he  almost  deafened 
Lily. 

Til  ere  was  a  porter  waiting  by  the  side  of  this 
individual,  and  he  had  a  truck  and  some  luggage 
on  it.  The  luggage  belonged  to  the  lady.  The 
porter  touched  his  cap,  and  assisted  the  coach- 
man to  remove  Lily's  trunk  to  the  truck,  which 
be  trundled  down  a  steep  passage  and  along  a 
wooden  pier,  and  so  on  ooara  a  ship,  much 
larger  than  the  steamer  in  which  Lily  had  gone 
to  Greenwich.  The  deck  was  covered  with 
people,  luggage,  and  merchandise.  Everybody 
was  runumg  about  in  the  most  distracted 
manner,  and  a  great  bell  kept  dingdonglng  furi- 
ously. Then  a  rope  fell  across  Lily's  feet  and 
hurt  her  toes,  and  the  steam  began  to  make  a 
hideous  noise,  and  the  funnel  began  to  vomit 
great  masses  of  black  smoke,  and  the  captain, 
who  stood  on  a  bridge  above  the  deck,  eave 
a  number  of  orders  in  a  hoarse  voice,  ^'tncli 
a  dirty  boy  who  stood  below  him  repeated  in  a 
shrill  one.  And  then  the  wharf  ana  the  ware- 
houses beyond  it,  and  the  people  upon  it,  all 
seemed  to  be  moving  away;  but  it  was  the 
steamer  itself,  and  its  crew,  and  Lily,  who  were 
moving. 

She  was  on  board  the  Harlequin  steam-packet, 
bound  for  Boulogne.  The  snore  driftea  away 
from  her ;  the  last  sound  she  heard  on  shore  was 
the  voice  of  the  porter,  with  whom  the  lady  had 
had  a  trifling  dispute  respecting  payment,  and 
who  was  shaking  his  fist  at  her,  and  bawling 
out  : 

"  You  call  yourself  a  lady !  You  call  yourself 
aladv!    Yah!" 


IN  THE  DANISH  CAMP. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
horses  and  dogs'  connected  with  the  Danish 
armv ;  and  first  1  will  speak  of  the  horses ;  those 
noble  creatures  which,  during  this  winter  cam- 
paign, have  suffered  much,  and  accomplished  in- 
credible exploits,  and  on  which  not  only  human 
life,  but  all  the  war-material,  depended  during 
the  retreat ;  the  poor  horses,  which  have  suffered 
so  patiently,  without  receiving  thanks,  warm 
woollen  garments  or  blankets,  and  have  made 
no  complaints  either  of  stores-managers  or  any- 
body else. 

A  cavalry  horse  is  quite  as  familiar  with  the 
long  list  of  varying  trumpet  signals  as  the  rider 
himself;  he  stops  instantly  when  the  signal  for 
halting  is  sounded;  passes  trom  a  walk  to  a  trot, 
from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  without  requiring  any 
reminder  from  spur  or  rein.    If  his  rider  fall  in 


battle,  or  lose  his  stirrups,  he  stops  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  waits  for  him ;  if  he  remain  lying  on 
the  ground,  he  stoops  hu  head,  smells  at  him, 
and  when  he  ascertains  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
his  remounting,  makes  his  way  back  to  his  troop, 
wedges  himself  in  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
shares  afterwards  in  the  movements  of  the  rest. 
Music  has  an  amazing  influence  upon  him.  If 
an  air  be  suddenly  struck  up,  you  will  see  the 
worn-out  and  mortally  tired  norse  raise  his  sick 
head,  prick  up  his  ears,  become  animated,  and 
move  triskly  forward  to  the  front. 

During  a  halt,  or  when  quartered  for  the 
night,  the  cavalry  division  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  lies  sleeping  confusedly  together:  a 
jumbled  mass,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
disentangle ;  men  and  horses  side  by  side,  the 
rider  using  his  horse  as  a  pillow,  or  rolling  him- 
self together  beside  it  to  snield  himself  from  the 
cold,  the  faithful  creature  seldom  changing  the 
position  it  has  once  taken.  If  it  do  so,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  precaution;  first  it  moves  its  head 
and  legs,  endeavouring  gently  to  free  itself;  then 
it  raises  or  turns  itself  very  slowly  and  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  trample  npon  or  disturb  those  who 
surround  it.  If  the  halt  take  place  when  the 
ground  is  wet  or  frozen,  the  rider  will  gladly 
force  his  horse  to  one  side  after  it  has  lain  down 
awhile,  that  he  may  occupy  its  place,  which  by 
that  time  is  warm,  if  not  dry. 

The  most  affectionate  relationship  subsists 
between  man  and  horse,  as  the  result  of  their 
thus  living  together.  The  animal  seems  to  un- 
derstand everything  connected  with  his  rider; 
he  knows  his  master's  step,  his  voice,  his  pe- 
culiar ways ;  knows  how  to  seek  him  out  from 
among  others  ;  is  a  faithful,  disinterested  com- 
panion and  friend  to  him,  and  has  this  advan- 
tage over  many  another  good  comrade : — ^that 
he  does  not  grow  weary  even  of  suffering  for 
him. 

During  the  retreat  from  Dannevirke,  a  little 
way  beyond  Isted,  a  dragoon's  horse  fell;  its 
rider  helped  it  to  rise ;  it  rubbed  its  head  against 
his  shoulder,  groaned,  panted,  then  again  dropped 
down.  Its  shoes  were  gone.  There  was  a  great 
crowd,  and  the  road  was  very  slippery ;  those 
who  marched  in  front  making  it  still  worse  for 
those  who  came  after.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
dragoon  managed  to  get  his  horse  on  its  legs 
a  second  time,  and  they  again  went  forward. 
Presently  the  animal  neighed.  "It  is  for  her 
supper  that  she  is  longing,"  said  the  soldier, 
"1  know  it  well  enougn;  but  supper-time  is 
long  past.  Lotte,  dear,"  said  he,  addressing 
his  horse,  "you  must  try  and  wait  till  to-mor- 
row." 

At  that  instant  a  cart  laden  with  bread  drove 
by ;  the  horse  pushed  forward  and  smelt  at  the 
cart.  ''How  good  and  sensible  Lotte  is,"  said 
the  soldier ;  "  she  knows  there  is  no  food  to  be 
had,  so  she  contents  herself  with  smelling  at  the 
bread!" 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  came  up  a 
ba^^PRe-waggon. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked  Lotte's 
master. 
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"  Oats,"  answered  the  driver. 

"  Can  YOU  give  me  a  handful  for  a  poor  aick 
horse?" 

"Take  it,  mj  lad;  it's  paid  for,"  said  the 
driver. 

Lotte's  master  did  not  wait  to  haye  the  per- 
mission repeated;  but  possessed  himself  of  a 
plump  little  bag  which  lav  at  the  top  of  the 
waggon,  and  rode  on  with  his  prize. 

"  See  thou,  now,  we  have  got  something  to 
keep  us  alive,  Lotte,  my  beauty !"  exclaimed  he 
to  his  half-dead  horse,  when  the  command  for 
the  halt  was  given;  "now,  let  us  see  what 
we've  got  !*' 

He  opened  the  ba^ — it  was  full  of  coffee- 
beans.  And,  disappomted,  he  threw  it,  con- 
temptuously, into  a  ditch. 

A^n  the  march  was  commenced ;  the  troops 
humed  on  still  faster,  for  now  the  snow-storm, 
which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night, 
had  abated,  and  the  day  be^an  to  dawn ;  out 
the  Austriaos  were  at  their  heels,  and  had 
already  attacked  the  rear  with  a  superior  force. 
Ever  and  anon,  a  sharp  sound  was  heard,  which 
they  knew  to  be  a  volley  of  the  enemy's  mus- 
ketrv. 

Tne  poor  horse  slid  out  of  the  way»  stopped, 
again  groaned,  shook  its  head,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  dragoon  stood,  with  the  reins  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  round  for  help. 

"  On  with  you !"  cried  an  officer,  whose  troop 
was  impeded  oy  the  fallen  horse. 

"She  has  strength  for  notliing  more,"  said 
the  soldier,  with  tears  on  his  face. 

"Shove  the  horse  into  the  ditch;  and  you, 
fall  into  rank." 

The  soldier  obeyed;  but,  when  he  had  marched 
a  little  way,  he  stopped,  and  looked  back.  His 
faithful  forsaken  companion  had  raised  her  head, 
and  neighed  faintly  after  him.    He  ran  back, 

Eatted  his  horse,  and  again  taking  the  bridle  in 
is  hand,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
He  remained  sitting  there,  talking  gently  in 
loving  cheering  accents  to  his  fallen  companion, 
as  long  as  the  eye-witness  who  related  this  cir- 
cumstance had  him  in  sight.  Whether  he  were 
taken  prisoner,  or  whether  his  horse  revived, 
is  not  known ;  probably,  their  fate  was  the  same, 
let  that  be  what  it  miglit. 

This  sympathy  for  horses  is,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously shown  in  many  of  the  soldier's  expres- 
sions. A  cavalry-officer,  for  instance,  when 
speaking  of  an  engagement,  will  say:  "We 
lost  so  many  horses:"  the  riders  never  bemg 
spoken  of. 

"  Do  you  mind  my  going  away,  sir,  on  a  little 
business  P"  asked  a  soldier  of  a  lieutenant. 
"Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  "Why,  you 
see,  sir,  I  met  Elise  to-day  as  we  came  from 
outpost  duty,  and  I  want  to  run  and  have  a 
look  at  her."  "  Elise,  who  is  she  ?"  "  Goodness, 
don't  you  know,  sir  P"  replied  the  man,  amazed 
at  the  lieutenant's  ignorance ;  "  it's  my  old 
mare  that  was  wounaed  at  Mysunde.  She  is 
now  got  quite  right  again." 

The  soldiers  in  every  campaign  have  always 
some   favourite   occupation  with  which  they 


while  away  their  idle  time.  In  the  Crimea 
they  caught  bullfinches,  which  they  taught  to 
whistle  tunes.  During  the  last  Danish  war,  the 
soldiers  manufactured  little  water-mills,  which 
they  set  to  work  on  every  little  stream  and  run- 
nel of  water.  The  troops  quartered  on  the 
coast,  made  little  ships  of  old  wooden  shoes 
and  bits  of  planks ;  painted  them  black,  red, 
and  yellow ;  and  put  an  old  man  at  the  helm, 
made  of  a  potato,  two  wooden  pegs,  and  a  paper 
hat.  By  this^  they  meant  to  caricature  the 
German  navy. 

This  year  they  liave  begun  to  train  dogs,  but 
the  time  as  yet  has  been  short,  and  their  occu- 
pations have  been  of  so  serious  a  character,  that 
this  amusement  has  not  fully  developed  itself. 
Still,  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
direction  the  popular  taste  inclines.  One  in- 
stance must  suffice,  merely  premising  that  one 
dog  will  belong  to  several  divisions  of  a  regi- 
ment, the  number  of  which  is  cut  upon  his  back. 
He  occupies  the  same  quarters,  ana  receives  his 
supplies,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  regiment 
does.  He  accompanies  the  regiment  wherever  it 
is  ordered,  both  on  the  march  and  to  the  battle ; 
meets  the  men  at  the  alarm-post  when  the  signal 
for  marching  out  is  given;  cheerfully  leaves 
the  snuggest  and  most  agreeable  dog-quarters 
to  go  to  the  outposts ;  in  short,  is  inseparably 
one  with  the  brave  fellows  whose  number  he 
bears. 

The  dog  about  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
tending to  speak  was  called  Raps.  I  say  was, 
because,  unfortunately,  he  is  now  no  more. 
Raps  was  a  tliin  long-bodied  dog,  ugly  beyond 
measure,  half  cur,  half  poodle,  always  draggled 
and  dirty,  but  always  in  a  good  temper.  He 
had  two  rows  of  snow-white  teeth,  and  two 
black,  brilliant,  fsithful-looking  eyes.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  genius,  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  who 
did  great  credit  to  his  teacher,  a  man  of  Copen- 
hagen, by  trade  a  shoemaker,  by  nature  an  ad- 
venturer, endowed  with  a  closely-shorn  head  and 
a  pair  of  large  brass  earrings,  but  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  merits  to  the  post  of  under-corpo- 
ral. Li  quarters,  Raps  was  nearly  always  with 
the  under-corporal,  but  whether  the  dog  or  the 
man  most  sought  each  other's  companv  is  not 
quite  a'settled  question.  It  is  enough  that  they 
spent  their  leisure  hours  together,  the  evidence 
of  which  appeared  on  the  person  of  Raps.  The 
under-corporal  disentanglea  his  long  matted  hair, 
then  cut  it  with  many  artistic  flourishes,  till  at 
hist  Raps  presented  a  most  grotesque  figure.  In 
the  process  of  his  transformation,  he  had  at 
one  time  small  tufts  of  hair  hanging  oyer  his 
eyes  and  jaws,  along  his  back,  and  down  liis  le^s, 
until  he  resembled  a  creature  set  over  with 
prickles ;  then  his  head  was  closely  cropped  and 
coloured  bright  green,  the  hair  from  nis  back 
was  cut  off,  and  his  moustaches  were  twisted  up 
to  his  ejes ;  in  short,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
rich  devices  of  the  under-corporal.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  Raps's  intellectual  training,  as  was  evi- 
dent one  day  when  Raps  accompanied  him  with 
some  reports  to  the  captain.  When  the  under- 
corporal  entered  the  room,  with  his  fingers  to 
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the  edge  of  bis  cap,  the  captain  barst  into  a  load 
lau^b.  And  no  wonder,  for  in  the  doorway 
behind  him  stood  Raps  on  his  hind  legs,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  position,  witli  his  right  fore- 
paw  to  his  head.  The  dog,  with  liis  half-crazy 
coiffure  and    grotesquely-cut  hair,  looked  so 

genuinely  comic  that  even  his  master  could  not 
elp  laughing.  Raps  alone  preserved  his  gravity, 
and  remained  standing  stock-still,  with  his  paw 
to  his  head. 

**  What  sort  of  animal  is  that  ?"  demanded 
the  captain. 

"It  is  a  dog,  sir,  which  is  as  wise  as  a 
mortal,*'  replied  the  under-corporal.  "Step 
forward.  Raps,"  said  he,  addressing  his  pupil, 
"  and  show  the  captain  what  the  Danes  shall 
have." 

On  this,  Raps,  advancing  a  few  steps  on  his 
hind  legs,  pretended  to  oe  hugging  and  em- 
bracing something,  with  the  most  comic  delight. 
The  under-corporal  on  this  cast  a  triumphant 
look  at  the  captain,  and  continued  to  the 
dog,  "  And  what  shall  the  Austrians  have  ?** 
Raps  laid  himself  on  the  ground,  stretched 
out  his  four  legs,  and  appeared  stone  dead. 
Another  glance,  and  a  fresh  question,  "  What, 
then,  shaB  the  Prussians  have?"  Raps  rose, 
showed  his  teetii,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
imaginary  Prussians  by  turning  his  tail  upon 
them. 

After  these  proofs  of  his  scholar's  cleverness, 
the  corporal,  having  transacted  his  business, 
took  a  step  backward  and  bowed ;  Raps,  again 
standing  on  his  hind  legs,  did  the  same.  And 
80  the  two  withdrew. 

This  intelligent  and  interesting  animal  was  al- 
ways present  with  his  regiment,  on  drill  or  at 
funerals ;  never  trembled  m  danger,  never  gave 
way  in  exertion,  his  whole  Kfe  was  devoted  to 
the  regiment  which  had  adopted  him.  Was  it 
to  an  engagement  or  to  the  outposts  that  they 
were  gomg,  he  marched  of  his  own  accord  by  the 
side  of  the  first  man  in  the  left  wing,  silent  and 
apparently  immersed  in  thought,  as  if  he  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  might  then  meet  his  dearest  dog-friend, 
but  he  did  not  notice  him  -.  or  if  he  did,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  such  gravity  as  seemed  to  say, 
"This  is  no  time  for  barking  or  wagging  of 
tails." 

Li  the  retreat  from  Dannevirke,  Raps  leapt 
up  by  the  side  of  the  driver  of  a  bread-cart. 
When  some  of  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  unable  further  to  exert  them- 
selves, crept  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  Raps 
welcomed  them,  and  with  everj  demonstration 
of  satisfaction  saw  them  stowed  in  the  straw,  and 
the  cover  closed  over  them ;  but  if  any  other 
soldiers  sought  the  same  shelter,  he  warned 
them  off  with  such  furious  determination  that 
they  found  it  best  to  leave  him  and  his  compa- 
nions in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  com- 
fortable quarters. 

One  morning  Raps  was  on  duty  with  his  regi- 
ment at"  the  extreme  outposts,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  wood  before  the  redoubts.  It  had  been 
bitterly  cold  through  the  night,  with  alternating 


rain  and  snow.  The  sky  was  leaden  grey,  and 
the  faces  of  the  poor  drenched  soldiers  were  the 
same.  Immediately  before  the  hour  of  relief,  a 
Prussian  column  came  from  behind  the  fences, 
below  the  line  of  the  outposts,  and  began  to  fire 
on  the  Danes.  After  some  time  the  enemy^s  fire 
slackened,  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  the 
Danes  occupied  their  former  position.  But 
several  had  been  killed;  amon^  others,  the 
under-corporal  with  the  brass  eamngs.  During 
the  attacK,  Raps  had  gpne  backwards  and 
forwards,  his  tail  in  the  air,  facing  the  enemy 
and  barking  furiously.  Now,  however,  when  all 
was  over,  he  was  found  lying  silent  on  a  snow- 
drift, a  few  steps  from  tne  corporal,  a  pool  of 
blood  around  him,  making  it  evident  that  he, 
too,  Jiad  been  shot.  The  news  of  his  death 
spread  an  universal  sorrow  through  the  whole 
line.  When  the  discharge  from  duty  came,  the 
men  collected  round  the  spot  where  he  had 
breathed  his  last. 

As  regards  the  retreat  from  Dannevirke,  I 
must,  however,  tell  something  which  refers  to 
the  men,  and  not  to  the  lower  animals ;  some- 
thing of  the  strange  visions  which  haunted 
these  poor  Danish  soldiers  on  their  sorrowful  re- 
treat. The  account  I  give  is  well  authenticated. 
I  take  it  from  the  Erik  Bagh,  merely  premi- 
sing that  these  strange  visions  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals  only,  but  that  it  was 
the  few  individuals  only  who  were  exempt  from 
them  : 

"  I  have  scarcely  indeed,"  says  the  writer  I 
quote,  "conversecl  with  a  single  person  who 
took  part  in  that  unhappy  retreat — all  of  whom, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  previously  been 
exhausted  by  want  of  rest,  of  warmth,  and  of 
food  —  who  had  not  experienced  the  same 
phenomenon.  That,  however,  which  as- 
tonished me  most,  perhaps,  was  the  remark- 
able analogy  in  the  images  presenting  them- 
selves to  men  of  totally  dissimilar  constitu- 
tions, temperaments,  and  bodily  and  mental 
development. 

"  We  all  know  that  in  delirium  tremens,  and 
such  disorders  as  are  occasioned  by  congestion 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  subject  is  generally  haunted  by  larger 
or  lesser  black  phantoms,  flies,  beetles,  serpents, 
rats,  chinmey-sweeps,  and  so  forth,  up  to  gloomy 
funeral  processions.  One  case  is  on  record 
where  a  Swedish  patient  had  so  far  degenerated 
as  to  behold  nothing  but  a  visionary  procession 
of  archbishops !  The  cause  of  this  peculiar 
phenomenon,  however,  is  owing  to  purely  me- 
chanical obscurations  of  sight. 

"  But  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  visions 
which  appeared  to  the  greater  number  of  our 
worn-out  soldiers,  and  which  were  generally 
of  the  same  character :  namely,  interminable  per- 
spectives of  splendid  palaces  and  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  road?  I  have  spoken  to 
officers  and  privates,  natives  of  towns  and 
country  places,  and  have  learned  that  the  same 
class  of  vision  has  appeared  to  all.  In  another 
respect  1  have  also  found  a  remarkable  coin- 
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cidence  in  the  generality  of  cases:  namely, 
that  in  spite  of  the  night  bein^  pitch  dark,  the 
palaces  and  buildings  were  bright,  as  seen  by 
the  clearest  moonlight. 

"Other  visions  have  been  of  a  still  more 
fanciful  character. 

"  One  man  appeared  to  be  marching  through 
incessant  ranks  of  soldiers,  who,  with  arms  pre- 
sented, filled  both  sides  of  the  way;  another 
saw  innumerable  rows  of  white  tents  the  whole 
length  of  the  line ;  a  third,  a  luxuriant  summer 
landscape ;  a  fourth,  arcades  of  Oriental  lamps ; 
a  fifth,  a  complete  illumination,  with  crackers, 
rockets,  and  fountains  of  fire,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  It  was  nearly  always  the  same 
object  which  presented  itself,  repeated  in  endless 
variations,  as  a  Fata-Mor^ana,  and  the  object 
was  seldom  of  a  painful  or  disagreeable  character. 
Of  the  latter  class  of  illusion  I  have  only  heard 
one  or  two  instances : 

"  The  first  was  from  an  officer  who  was  obliged 
to  employ  whatever  time  he  could  spare  from 
severe  field  service,  in  writing  and  making  cal- 
culations in  figures.  *  By  degrees,'  said  he,  *  as 
the  day  darkened,  and  distant  objects  became 
indistinct,  the  white  snow-covered  plain  raised 
itself  perpendicularly  on  either  hand,  like  two 
immense  sheets  of  paper,  which  were  ruled  like 
the  pages  of  an  account-book,  the  posts  of  the 
telegraph  representiuj:;  the  vertical,  and  the 
wires  the  horizontal,  lines ;  and  as  I  went  on  be- 
coming ever  closer  and  closer  to  each  other,  and 
at  length  crowded  with  names  and  figures,  which 
in  the  fifth  column,  being  all  fractional,  were 
enough  to  torment  a  man  in  the  full  use  of  his 
faculties  to  death,  much  more  a  poor  wretch 
who  felt  himself  on  the  eve  of  losing  his  senses 
altogether.' 

"The  other  was  from  a  private  from  Copen- 
hagen, who  had  been unusuallv  exposed  to  hunger, 
eold,  and  night  duty,  and  who  was  barely  able, 
by  the  extremest  exertion  of  his  will,  to  drag 
himself  along  in  the  ranks : 

"  *  What  tormented  me  most,'  he  said,  '  was, 
that  whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  I  saw 
nothing  but  great  storehouses,  from  all  the 
windows  of  which  looked  forth  famished  ware- 
housemen, makine  faces  at  me,  and  singinj^, 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Ha,  ha»  ha  I"  just  as  is  suns;  in 
Orpheus.  I  heard  this  tune  for  more  than  four 
hours  together,  and  though  I  talked  to  my  com- 
rades it  was  all  the  same,  still  the  terrible 
melody  went  on.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  the  famished  countenances  made  grimaces 
at  me,  keeping  time  to  the  hideous  tune.  It 
was  more  than  mortal  could  bear.' 

"The  effect  of  this  excessive  fatigue  and 
anxietv  was  such,  that  many  of  the  sufferers 
seemed  nearly  passing  into  mental  aberration. 
There  were  some  who  temporarily  lost  their  me- 
mory to  that  degree,  that  they  neither  knew 
whence  they  were  coming  nor  whither  they 
were  going.  There  were  officers  who  were 
perfectly  unable  to  state  to  what  regiment  they 
belonged ;  and  I  have  heard  one  of  the  bravest 
among  them  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain half-hour,  during  which  he  was  in  despair. 


feeling,  that  in  case  of  an  attack,  he  should 
be  as  much  at  his  wits'  end  as  a  drunken 
man." 


FARMERS  IN  MUSLIN. 

Can  our  readers  picture  to  themselves  an 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  at  which  the  farmers 
are  attired  mainly  in  wiute  muslin,  with  turbans 
instead  of  hats,  and  slippers  instead  of  boots — 
the  said  farmers,  moreover,  having  black  or 
brown  faces,  decorated  perhaps  with  paint,  and 
generally  set  off  by  earrings  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  not  to  mention  other  rings  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  to  place  them — on  the  arms 
and  the  fingers,  the  ankles  and  toes?  Such 
an  anomaly  may  have  been  suggested  at  Han- 
well,  but  it  is  only  latelv  that  it  has  found 
existence  in  real  life;  and,  even  now,  it  may 
not  be  seen  in  this  country.  To  behold  it 
one  must  have  been  at  Calcutta  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  a  proceeding  was  enacted  which  had 
been  hitherto  unnaralleled  in  India. 

For  the  idea  or  this  novel  experiment,  the  local 
public  are  indebted,  it  appears,  to  the  excellent 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  the  Hon.  Cecil 
Beadon.  It  occurred  to  him,  we  are  told,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  that  an  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  somewhat  on  the  model  of  those 
held  in  England,  would  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  country,  by  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle,  introducing  a  better  class  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  stimulating  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  to  greater  care  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  produce  brought  to  market.  To  carry 
out  these  objects  the  most  effectual  measures 
were  taken.  Local  committees  were  appointed  in 
every  part  of  India,  and  announcements  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  scheme  were  circulated  in  all  the  local 
langua^.  The  Bengal  government  advanced 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  prizes,  which  were 
on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  Exhibition:  so  there  was  no 
occasion  to  solicit  subscriptions.  But  contribu- 
tions of  objects  to  be  exhibited  were  demanded 
from  all  sides,  and  the  response  was  satisfactory 
in  the  highest  degree.  Bv  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  collections  were  nearly  completed.  These, 
consisting  of  live  stock,  machinery,  and  pro- 
duce, were  all  properly  classified,  and  placed  in 
temporary  buildings  erected  on  a  large  piece  of 
ground  assigned  for  the  purpose.  And,  on  the 
15  th  of  January,  the  Exnibition  was  formally 
opened  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  arrived  out 
j  us t  in  ti  me  for  the  ceremony.  In  honour  of  the 
occasion  were  gathered  together  natives  of  each 
presidency  and  all  the  provinces.  Many  were 
tempted  for  the  first  time  from  their  homes ;  Ra- 
jahs and  Nawabs,  landowners  and  merchants, 
equally  stimulated  by  the  double  attraction  of  a 
tamasia,  and  its  promise  of  practical  results.  In 
the  "saloon  tent,"  where  the  Governor-General 
presided,  was  an  array  of  notables.  Native  and 
fluropean,  such  as  the  City  of  Palaces  has 
seldom  seen;  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the 
Natives,  and  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  British 
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officers,  beiog  displayed  the  more  conspicaously 
by  contrast  with  tne  sombre  civilian  garb,  which 
has  a  distinction  of  its  own,  not  only  becanse  it 
is  in  tiie  minority, '  bat  because  it  is  still  asso- 
ciated with  the  highest  positions  and  the  largest 
fortunes  in  the  country.  The  ladies,  who  were 
very  liberally  dispersed  among  the  company, 
were  an  exhibition  in  themselves,  and  gave 
to  French  millinery  an  attraction  beyond  the 
reach  of  martial  accoutrements,  the  products 
of  Persian  looms,  the  gold  work  of  Bdhi, 
or  the  precious  stones  of  the  Dekhan.  It 
was  the  first  public  occasion  at  which  the  new 
Viceroy  was  present,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  one  for  .the  advancement  of  agriculture 
he  declared  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  him.  For,  as  he  went  on  to  observe,  in  a 
country  like  India,  which  is  poor  in  comparison 
with  its  vast  extent,  and  in  which  the  com- 
merce is  small  in  relation  to  the  numbers  and 
productive  powers  of  the  population,  it  is  on 
the  progress  and  success  of  agricultural  ope- 
rations that  national  prosperity  must  largely 
depend.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  the 
intercourse  of  various  persons  gathered  to- 
gether from  all  quarters  to  witness  the  display 
of  the  produce  of  many  places  and  of  machinery 
calculated  to  improve  and  stimulate  production, 
could  fail  to  cause  manifold  benefits  to  arise  in 
the  future :  especially  when  the  experience  thus 
gained  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  future 
exhibitions  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  movement  thus  happily  begun,  is,  indeed, 
a  fortunate  one  for  India,  where  agriculture, 
however  well  understood  in  its  rude  form,  is 
without  any  of  the  scientific  and  practical  aids 
it  receives  in  tMs  country :  but  where  the  same 
implements  are  in  use,  ana  the  same  processes 
are  employed,  as  in  the  earliest  of  recorded 
ages.  That  the  experiment  just  made,  has  been 
attended  with  complete  success  is  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  the  success  is  attributable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  influence  of  government,  as  wisely 
directed  by  Mr.  Beadon,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  the  railway.  Without  the  first,  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  co-operated  in  the  object, 
could  have  done  very  little ;  and  without  the  se- 
cond, even  the  influence  of  government  would 
have  been  of  far  less  avail.  The  Natives,  who 
want  j^oveming,  and  wait  for  the  action  of 
authoritjr,  would  have  responded  but  feebly 
to  a  private  appeal,  mistaking  it,  probably, 
for  some  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
"independent  European"  rather  than  them- 
selves; and  without  the  railway,  the  want  of 
swift,  certain,  and  inexpensive  communication, 
would  have  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  success. 
Not,  however,  that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  eleemosynary  aid.  The 
government  advanced  the  funds  m  the  first  in- 
stance, but  it  was  intended  that  the  payments 
made  for  admission  should  render  the  movement 
self-supporting ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  object 
has  been  nearly  accomplished,  there  being  but 
a  smaU  balance  of  expenditure  left  for  the  go- 
vernment to  defray. 

Of  the  material  of  the  Exhibition  we  have  at 


present  but  a  meagre  account.  Descriptive 
reporting  does  not  flourish  in  India,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  descriptive  reporters  are 
not  to  be  had,  and  the  editors  of  the  journals 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  such  special 
work.  We  gather,  however,  that  the  machmers, 
the  most  important  and  attractive  feature,  way 
of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  The  steam 
ploughs,  the  brick-making  machine,  saw-mill, 
and  K>comotive,  we  are  told,  were  all  excellent  of 
their  kind,  and  attracted  much  attention :  as  well 
as,  smaller  articles,  such  as  centrifugal  pumps, 
and  so  forth.  Amon^  other  novelties  was  an 
eight-horse  power  engine  and  thrashing  machine, 
intended  to  oewilder  the  native  mind  by  being 
set  to  work  in  all  its  various  departments — 
separating  the  grain  from  the  straw,  blowing 
away  the  chaff,  and  pouring  out  the  clean  pro- 
duct. A  seed-crusning  and  oil  mill  is  also 
noticed  as  a  magnificent  machine.  The  number 
of  models  and  tools  is  very  great,  and  the  show 
of  cattle  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  good.  In  every 
department  of  the  exhibition  the  Natives  took  an 
eager  interest,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 

Eleasant  than  the  entire  proceedings,  but  for  one 
ttle  mishap. 

The  Exhibition  had  been  witnessed  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  save  one.  While  every- 
body else  disported  among  the  wonders  which 
had  been  brought  together,  the  Native  ladies 
still  remained  caged  birds,  pining  among  their 
halls  and  bowers,  solitary  though  surrounded  by 
crowds,  ignorant  though  in  the  midst  of  in- 
telligence. Anybodj  who  has  tried  to  keep 
even  a  reasonable  Bntish  female  at  home  when 
a  sight  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  the 
case  of  these  imperious  Onental  beauties.  But 
how  to  accommodate  them  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. They  could  not  see  without  being  seen,  if 
they  appeared  in  the  crowd;  that  was  clear;  and 
to  make  them  a  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  at  last  decided  to 
give  them  a  private  view — by  night.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  full  moon,  which  in  the  East  makes 
night  nearly  as  bright  as  day  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  a  great  deal  more  romantic.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  ordered  on  behalf  of  the 
deebies,  buna  and  cAota^ihtX  is  to  say,  the 
ladies,  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be — that 
the  grounds  should  be  kept  open  until  midnight 
on  a  particular  evening,  all  male  kind  being 
rigorously  excluded  after  sunset,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Coolies  necessarily  in  attend- 
ance, whom  it  was  obligingly  agreed  to  consider 
non-existent  for  the  occasion.  A  number  of  in- 
fluential Natives  pledged  themselves  that  their 
establishments  should  duly  attend,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  appeal  would  be  generally  re- 
sponded to.  In  order  to  make  things  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  the  wives  of  some  of  the  high  Euro- 
pean officials  volunteered  to  receive  their  Native 
sisters,  and  act  as  hostesses.  The  night  came, 
and  the  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  ladies  came. 
They  were  delighted  with  everything  they  saw, 
and  all  passed  off  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 
Next  morning  all  Calcutta— that  is  to  say,  the 
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European  portion  of  the  community — congrata- 
lated  itself  upon  the  triumph  which  had  been 
achieved  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  barrier 
of  Native  exclusiveneas,  from  which  the  hap- 
piest results  were  augured.  Nobody  had  a  doubt 
that  gathering  of  the  kind  would  brinff  about 
a  state  of  things  interfering  conaideramj  with 
the  purdah — that  is  to  say,  the  curtain,  the 
symbol  of  seclusion.  Ahready,  indeed,  said 
solemn  talkers,  tlie  community  of  interest 
brought  about  by  the  material  progress  of 
the  country,  promises  to  create  a  new  state 
of  society,  in  which  Mussulman  aad  Hindoo 
women  cannot  retain  their  old  degraded  con- 
dition; and  this  is  the  more  evident  when  we 
consider  the  development  of  education,  which 
will  find  the  next  female  generation  a  great 
deal  too  well  fitted  for  society  to  be  easily  kept 
out  of  it. 

But  a  whisper  got  afloat  that  the  Native 
ladies  who  attended  the  Exhibition  were  not 
generally  of  the  hi^h  class  supposed ;  and  the 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  a  Native  journal, 
which  loudly  denounced  the  innovation.  No 
Native  gentleman,  said  the  writer,  could  allow 
the  inmates  of  his  Zenana  to  appear  in  a  place 
even  so  partially  public  without  dishonour  to 
himself;  and  no  Native  lady  could  so  appear 
without  loss  of  her  dignity  and  modestv.  His 
only  source  of  satisfaction,  be  proceeded,  to  sav, 
was,  that  this  reproach  had  been  incurred  only 
in  very  rare  cases ;  the  ffreat  majority  present 
having  been  not  only  of  the  lowest  social  grade, 
but  eve  n  the  larger  number  of  those  of  the  worst 
class,  infamously  separated  from  society.  That 
this  statement  was  m  the  main  true  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  what  explanation  will  be 
offered  by  the  Native  gentlemen  who  suggested 
the  concession  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps 
they  were  unwilling  agents  in  the  matter — had 
promised  more  than  they  could  perform— and 
not  being  able  to  procnre  the  attendance  of  the 
right  ladies,  had  allowed  the  wron^  ladies  to 
take  their  places,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  European  society  con- 
siders itself  to  have  been  insulted  by  Native 
society,  and  that  a  breach  has  been  made  be- 
tfveen  the  two  which,  at  the  present  time  es- 
pecially, is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Of  the 
feeling  which  has  thus  arisen,  the  first  sign  was 
the  exclusion  of  all  Native  gentlemen  from  Sir 
John  Lawrence's  first  great  entertainment  at 
(Government  House— an  unexampled  measure, 
which  could  liave  been  forced  upon  a  statesman 
like  Sir  John  only  by  very  serious  considerations. 
That  a  better  understanding  will  be  re-esta- 
blished may  be  anticipated ;  but  it  will  not  be 
just  now ;  and  it  is  plain  from  this  little  piece  of 
experience  that  we  are  not  quite  so  near  the  an- 
nihilation of  Native  prejudices  as  some  sanguine 
persons  suppose. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibition,  however,  re- 
mains a  success  as  far  as  its  intended  objects 
are  concerned ;  and  the  exauiple  of  Bengal  is 
being  already  followed  in  the  Punjab  and  else- 
where. The  material  progress  of  the  country, 
promoted  by  these  means,  must  prepare  the 


way  for  the  more  important  ends  in  view, 
ana  education  and  time  must  be  left  to  do  the 
rest. 


THE  ETES  OF  MAHMUD. 

Sui^TAV  Mahmud,  son  of  Sabaktagin, 
Swept  yrith  his  sceptre  the  hot  sands  of  Zin, 
Spread  forth  his  mantle  over  Palestine, 
And  made  the  carpet  of  fais  glory  shine 
FroBi  Cafah  to  Casfamert;  and,  in  his  pride, 
Said,  "Ail  these  lands  are  mine." 

At  last  he  died. 

Then  his  sons  laid  him,  with  exceeding  state, 
In  a  deep  tomb.     Upon  the  granite  gate 
Outside,  they  graved  in  gold  his  titles  all, 
And  all  the  names  of  kingdoms  in  his  thrall. 
And  aU  his  glory.    And,  beside  his  head 
They  placed  a  bag  of  rice,  a  loaf  of  bread. 
And  water  in  a  pitcher.    Thia  they  did 
In  order  that,  if  God  shoidd  please  to  bid 
His  eerrant  Death  to  let  this  euUan  go, 
Because  of  his  aarpassing  greatness,  so 
He  might  not  come  back  hungry.     But  he  lay 
In  his  high  marble  coffin  night  and  day 
Motionless,  without  migesty  or  will. 

Darkness  sat  down  beside  him,  and  was  still. 

Afterwards,  when  a  hundred  years  had  rolPd, 
A  certain  king,  desiring  to  behold 
This  famous  sultan,  gave  command  to  unlock 
The  granite  gate  of  ^at  sepulchral  rock. 
And  witk  a  lamp  went  down  into  the  tomb, 
And  all  his  ooiirt. 

Out  of  the  nether  gloom 
There  rose  a  loathsome  stench  intolerable. 
Hard  by  the  marble  coffin,  on  a  sel 
Of  raildew'd  stone,  the  earthen  pitcher  stood, 
Untouched,  untasted.     Rats,  a  ravenous  brood, 
Had  scattered  all  the  rice,  and  gnaw*d  the  bread. 
All  that  was  left  upon  this  marble  bed 
Of  the  great  sultan,  was  a  little  heap 
Of  yellow  bones,  and  a  dry  skull,  with  deep 
Eye-sodcets.     Bnt  in  those  eye-sockets,  lo ! 
Two  living  eyes  were  rolltug  to  and  fro, 
Now  left,  now  right,  with  never  any  rest 

Then  was  the  king  amased,  and  smote  his  breast, 
And  called  on  God  for  graee.     But  not  the  less 
Those  dismai  eyes,  with  dreadful  restlessness 
Continually  in  their  socket>holes 
RolVd  right  and  left,  like  puo'd  and  wicked  souls. 
Then  said  the  king,  "  Call  here  an  Abid  wise 
And  righteous,  to  rebuke  those  wicked  eyes, 
That  win  not  rest." 

And  when  the  Abid  came. 
The  king  said,  "  O  wise  Abid,  in  the  name 
Of  the  high  God  that  judges  quick  and  dead, 
Speak  to  those  ey«s." 

The  Abid,  trembling,  said, 
*'  Eyes  of  Mahmiid,  why  is  your  rest  denied 
In  death  ?    What  seek  ye  here  ?" 

The  eyes  replied. 
Still  rolling  in  their  withered  sockets  there, 
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"  God's  curse  upon  this  darkneMl    Where,  0  where 
Are  my  possessions?  For,  with  fierce  endetyour, 
Ever  we  seek  them,  bat  can  find  them  never." 


YOUR  MONEY  AND  YOUR  LIFE. 

Not  many  years  ago,  being  then  young,  ardent, 
and  confiding,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  all  the 
world  before  me,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harrison,  a  solicitor  of  my  acquaintance,  off'er- 
ing  me  a  seat  on  the  board,  of  a  new  insurance 
company.  I  had  at  that  time  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of  director, 
and  felt  highly  complimented  by  the  invitation. 
I  immediately  waited  upon  Mr.  Harrison  at  his 
office,  to  thank  him  for  nis  kind  intentions,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
circumstances  in  my  position  which  I  considered 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  a  director  of  a  public  company.  I  explained 
that  I  had,  as  yet,  no  profession  and  no  standing 
in  society,  and,  moreover,  that  1  was  minus  that 
great  essential,  money. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "these 
little  matters  are  of  no  consequence  whatever ; 
a  good  name  is  all  that  is  required  in  a  director, 
and  you  have  one — Ralph  Abercrombie,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  What 
could  be  better?" 

"  True,"  I  said,  "  the  name  ia  a  most  honour- 
able one ;  but  I  understand  that  a  director  is 
required  to  take  a  large  number  of  shares,  and 
I  candidly  tell  you  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to " 

"Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison ;  "  if  necessary  I 
will  qualify  you." 

"it's  very  kind  of  you,  Vm  sure,"  I  said; 
"  but  I  scarcely  like        " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  antici- 
pating what  I  was  going  to  say,  "you  need  have 
-no  scruple  about  the  matter ;  the  thing  is  done 
every  day.  I  have  qualified  scores  of  directors 
in  my  time.  You  Know  Lord  Churchmouse, 
Chairman  of  the  Paramount  Life  and  Fire  P" 

I  said,  of  course ;  he  was  a  well-known  public 
man. 

"  Exactly ;  a  well-known  public  man,  a  repre- 
sentative man  in  the  insurance  world ;  but  be- 
tween you  and  me — and  you  will  understand 
this  is  entirely  masonic,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
laying  bis  finger  on  his  nose — "  /  qualified  him. 
In  fact,  his  lordship  always  makes  it  a  rule  to 
be  qualified ;  and  he's  worth  it,  for  he's  one  of 
the  best  directors  going.  If  there  were  only 
more  days  in  the  week,  and  more  hours  in  the 
day.  Lord  Churchmouse  might  be  as  rich  as 
Rothschild,  instead  of  being  as  poor  as  Job." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  his  lordship  lives  upon  his  director's 
fees ;  the  more  boardb  he  attends  the  more  he 
gets." 

I  said  I  thought  it  rather  a  shabby  way  for  a 
lord  to  set  his  living. 

''  Shabby !  my  dear  sir/'  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
elevating  his  eyebrows^  "  how  can  you  say  so  P 


Did  you  ever  consider  what  a  director  of  a 

Eublic  company  ought  to  be  P  No ;  I  see  you 
ave  not.  I  will  tell  you.  He  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  talent,  of  tact,  of  enerey,  of  business 
habits,  shrewd,  sagacious,  and,  above  all,  enter- 
prising. We  don't  want  a  dolt  with  his  pockets 
full  of  money,  to  sit  at  a  board ;  we  want  a  smart 
man,  with  his  head  full  of  brains.  The  public 
make  a  great  mistake  about  this  matter.  They 
think  a  director  ought  to  be  simply  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, and  never  reflect  that  the  real  desideratum 
IS  the  man  of  business.  Does  a  City  firm  choose 
a  manager  of  its  affairs  on  account  of  his  wealtii  ? 
No ;  but  because  the  person  is  well  qualified  for 
the  work ;  and  a  well  qualified  man  in  a  City 
house  will  get  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
a  year ;  while  the  director  of  a  public  company 
is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  paltry  fee  o(  one 
or  two  guineas  for  each  attendanee  at  the  board. 
My  dear  sir,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  do 
away  with  the  qualification  alto^ther,  choose 
directors  for  their  business  qualities,  and  pay 
them  handsome  salaries." 

I  admitted  that  his  argument  had  some  force. 

"  Very  weD,"  said  Mr.  Harrison ;  "  on  this 
principle  I  want  you  to  be  a  director  of  the  new 
company  I  am  now  projecting.  You  have  a  good 
name,  you  are  a  graduate  of  an  university,  and, 
above  all,  you  are  a  man  of  energy  and  sagacity, 
with  a  decided  turn  for  business." 

I  said  I  felt  flattered. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
"  I  am  merely  doing  you  justice.  I  have  observed 
you.  I  think  you  will  make  a  good  director ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  if  necessary  I  will  qualify 
you.  The  advantages  to  yourself,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  will  be  eonsiderable ;  you  will  be  introduced 
to  pubUo  men  and  public  life,  you  will  get  an 
insight  into  a  most  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  you  will  be  paid  for  your  services." 

Mr.  mrrison's  representations  were  alto- 
gether so  plausible,  and  I  found  so  many  woHhy 
people  who  looked  upon  insurance  speculation^ 
as  perfectly  legitimate,  and  so  many  more  who 
envied  me  my  good  fortune  in  being  offered  a 
directorship,  that  I  consented  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Doard  of  the  new  company.  On  in- 
timating my  resolution  to  Mr.  Harrison,  I  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  attend  the  first  board 
meetingat  that  gentleman's  office  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday.  I  presented  myself  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  found  Mr.  Harrison's  private 
office  deared  of  many  of  the  books  and  papers 
which  usually  encumbered  it,  and  temporarily 
set  out  as  a  board-room,  with  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  green  cloth,  half  a  dozen  heavy 
mahogany  chairs,  and  as  many  virgin  blotting- 
pads,  regularly  ran^d  on  the  table  opposite  the 
chairs.  Mr.  Harnson  entered  almost  imme- 
diately, accompanied  by  three  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  introouced  me  with  mucn  elaboration, 
and  a  great  flourish  of  our  names  and  titular 
distinctions,  repeatiue  them  twice  over,  and 
dwelling  with  marked  emphasis  on  Mr.  Ralph 
Abercromby,  M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. I  found  that  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  was  about  to  be  associated  on  the  board 
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of  the  new  company  were  Captsin  Barlow,  a 
white-headed,  retired  naval  officer;  Colonel 
Buncombe,  a  big,  burly,  military  persona^,  with 
a  bullet  liead,  a  hull  neck,  and  a  voice  like 
thunder ;  and  Mr.  Beasley,  a  thin,  melancholy- 
looking  man,  with  spiky  hair,  who,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  was  a  leather  merchant  in  Ber- 
Miondsey. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  we 
will,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  business.  Colonel 
Buncombe,  will  you  kindly  take  the  chair? 
Have  you  any  objection?  None.  But  still, 
perhaps  it  will  oe  better  to  proceed  in  the  regular 
manner.  I  beg  to  move  that  Colonel  Buncombe 
do  take  the  chair.  Will  any  one  second  that  ?*' 
Captain  Barlow  seconded  it,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously.  Colonel  Buncombe  ac- 
cordingly took  the  chair. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Harrison,  "perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
introduce  my  nephew,  who  will  act  as  secretary 
pro  tern.,  and  undertake  the  duties  gratuitously 
until  the  formation  of  the  company,  when  you 
may  see  fit  to  appoint  him  permanently  to  the 
office."  There  was  no  objection  to  this,  and 
Mr.  Harrison's  nephew  was  introduced.  He  was 
a  very  tall  young  man,  with  an  elaborate  head  of 
hair,  and  so  well  dressed  and  complete  in  all  his 
outward  appointments  as  to  stiggest,  either  that 
he  was  independent  and  could  ^ord  to  give  his 
services  gratuitously,  or  that  he  had  umimited 
credit  and  didn't  pay  his  tailor.  We  now  took 
our  seats,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  placing  himself  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  chairman,  produced  a  fair 
sheet  of  foolscap,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table 
before  him. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Hiirrison,  holding  up  the  lair  sheet  of  paper,  and 
placing  his  forefinger  upon  his  brow,  "this  is 
our  scheme  at  present."  Mr.  Harrison  paused, 
as  if  he  had  made  a  joke  and  were  waiting  for  the 
applause ;  but  all  that  came  was  the  dry  remark 
of  Mr.  Beasley,  that  there  was  nothing  on  it. 

"  Mr.  Beasley,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  you  are 
quite  right,  there  is  nothing  on  it  at  present ; 
but  there  will  be,  sir,  in  time — ^in  time.  You 
are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
had  great  experience  in  these  matters,  and  that 
I  have  brought  out  many  companies,  all  of 
which  have  succeeded,  and  are  now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition — in  a  flourishing  condition."  Mr. 
Harrison  always  repeated  a  triumphant  climax. 
"  But,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  they  have  all  begun 
with  this— with  a  fair  sheet  of  paper.  I  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  directors  to  the  fact  as 
an  illustration  of  what  ^reat  results  from  little 
causes  spring.  We  begin  with  this  blank  sheet 
of  paper ;  we  write  upon  it  the  name  of  the 
company,  the  amount  of  the  capital,  the  names 
I  of  the  officers,  and  the  objects.  We  proceed 
from  this  to  issue  the  prospectus,  to  oraw  up 
;  nnd  settle  the  deed,  to  obtain  signatures  for 
1 1  two-thirds  of  the  capital  in  accordance  with 
ji  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  finally  to  obtain  a 
!  certificate  of  incorporation.  Then  we  are  a 
I  company,  and  may  proceed  to  business.  This 
sheet  of  paper,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is 


the  seed,  the  incorporated  company,  the  full- 
grown  tree,  which  will  in  due  time  strike  its 
roots  deep  into  the  earth  and  overshadow  the 
land  with  its  luxuriant  branches.  Now,  sir,  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  have  placed 
before  you  a  scheme  abready  cut  and  dried,  to 
have  brought  you  together,  so  to  speak,  round  a 
tree  of  considerable  growth ;  but  tliat  is  not  my 
system.  I  do  not  like  to  prejudice  my  directors" 
— ^he  always  called  us  nis  directors — "in  any 
way.  My  plan  is  to  let  them  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  have  the  whole  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs,  ab  initio— ab  initio."  He  repeated  the 
Latin,  and  emphasised  it  by  placing  his  finger 
on  his  nose.  "  I,  therefore,  only  desire  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a 
want  to  be  supplied,  that  there  is  an  ample  field 
for  a  new  life  insurance  company  conducted  on 
sound  principles^n  sound  principles,  you  will 
understand— and  that  the  present  time  is  highly 
favourable  for  going  before  the  public  with  a 
new  scheme.  Sir,  it  is  proved  hy  statistics  that 
only  a  very  small  per-centage  ot  the  population 
is  insured,  and  that  there  are  many  quarters  of 
this  favoured  land  where  the  blessings  of  in- 
surance have  never  even  been  heard  of;  where 
the  light  of  the  glorious  system  of  providence 
against  death  and  fire,  founded  upon  mathe- 
matical principles  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  has  never  penetrated.  Therefore,  sir, 
any  one  who,  at  the  present  time,  founds  a  new 
insurance  association,  and  conducts  it  upon 
sound  principles,  may  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  species.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the 
admitted  fact  that  a  new  company  is  a  sreat 
want.  We  are  met  here  to  take  the  prelirai- 
nary  steps  towards  supplymg  that  want.  That» 
I  believe,  is  so  ?" 

Colonel  Buncombe  nodded  assent,  and  Cap- 
tain Barlow  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  with  the  air  of  a 
man  fully  prepared  to  agree  to  anything  and 
everything.  "Very  well,  then,"  continued  Mr. 
Hamson;  "the  first  thing  is  the  name.  Shake-  ' 
speare  says,  what's  in  a  name  ?  Now,  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
name,  especially  in  the  name  of  an  insurance 
company.  What  you  want  is  something  that 
will  sound  familiar  to  the  general  ear,  and  at  the 
same  time  express  stability." 

Mr.  Beasley  suggested  "The  Rock." 

"A  very  good  title,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Harrison ;  "  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  there  is 
already  a  very  excellent  association  of  that 
name. 

Captain  Barlow  suggested  "The  Impreg- 
nable." 

"Most  admirable,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "and 
fitly  expressing  the  character  of  the  associatiou 
we  are  about  to  found ;  but  there,  I  regret  to 
say,  we  are  also  anticipated." 

Various  other  names  were  suggested,  all  ex- 
pressing a  firm  basis  and  an  unassailable  posi- 
tion; but  Mr.  Harrison's  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Insurance  world  enabled  him  to  inform 
us  that  they  were  all  in  use.  It  is  true  that  the 
last  result  of  Mr.  Beasley's  excogitation,  "  The 
Gibraltar,"  had  not  been  appropriated,   but, 
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thou!;h  expressing  aQ  the  impregnability  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  word,  it  was  considered  to 
be  rather  fiEur-fetched.  In  order  to  expedite  our 
deliberations  on  this  important  point,  the  In- 
snrance  Directory  was  sent  for;  when,  on  look- 
ing oTer  the  alphabetical  list,  we  found  that 
almost  every  desirable  name  had  already  been 
used. 

"In  this  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
''thei^  is  a  very  good  rule  to  be  guided  by. 
Let  our  name,  whatever  it  may  be,  begin  with 
the  letter  A;  for  then  we  shall  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  appearing  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
published  list  of  companies.  That,  I  can  tell 
you,  from  long  experience,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  If  we  can  stand  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list,  so  much  the  better.  Let 
me  see  what  is  the  first  company  in  the  list. 
Ah,  the  Albert!  Can  any  gentleman  suggest 
a  name  that  will  stand  before  the  Albert  ?" 

Mr.  Beasley  suggested  the  "  Acorn." 

"  Grood,  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Harrison ;  "  the 
Acorn,  the  seed  of  the  oak,  the  germ  of  those 
wooden  walls  which  have  so  long  guarded  our 
shores  from  the  foot  of  the  invader;  an  emblem 
of  security,  no  doubt :  but  there  is,  I  think,  a 
want  of  development  about  it." 

Mr.  Beasley  was  good  enough  to  coincide : 
"  there  was  a  want  of  development  abput  it." 
Mr.  Bosher,  the  secretary  jpro  tem.,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  su^gestea  "The  Accommoda- 
tion," but  withdrew  it  at  once,  and  seemed  to  be 
sorry  he  had  spoken.  The  colonel  then,  wildly, 
advanced  the  merits  of  "  Abecedarian,"  but  that, 
though  admitted  to  stand  second  to  none  in  an 
alphabetical  jpoint  of  view,  was  also,  on  calm 
reflection,  rejected.  At  this  period  of  extreme 
embarrassment,  Mr.  Harrison  laid  bis  finder 
emphatically  on  his  nose,  and  exclaimed,  "The 
Adamant."  We  all,  with  one  assenting  and 
delighted  voice,  repeated  "The  Adamant." 
"  The  Adamant  is  your  title  against  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Harrison.  We  admitted  it,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  took  a  pen  and  wrote,  at  the  head  of 
the  blank  sheet  or  foolscap,  "The  Adamant." 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  he 
continued,  "having  once  made  a  begmning,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  go  on.  We  come  next 
to  the  capital.  How  much  shall  it  be  P  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  advise,  I  would  say  not  less  than 
one  million  sterling.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
one  million  sterling?"  We  had  no  objection, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  wrote,  "  Capital  one  million 
sterling." 

"The  next  thing,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "is 
the  prospectus.  Inow,  sir,  I  have  no  desire  to 
dictate  to  my  directors,  or  to  interfere  with 
their  legitimate  functions;  at  the  same  time  you 
will,  pernaps,  permit  me  to  submit  for  jour  con- 
sideration the  draft  of  a  prospectus  which  I  have 
already  prepared."  Leave  being  granted,  }/[t. 
Harrison  proceeded  to  read  his  draft.  It  was  a 
most  fiowery  production,  recommending  the 
Adamant  (the  name  of  which  Mr.  Harrison 
filled  in  as  he  went  on)  to  the  notice' of  the 
public  as  an  institution  combining  the  utmost 
security  with  the  most  advantageous  and  easy 


terras  for  the  shareholders  and  insurers.  The 
great  success  that  had  attended  other  offices 
which  did  not  profess  to  offer  such  advantages, 
was  pointed  out:  the  obvious  inference  being 
that  The  Adamant  could  not  fail  to  prove  more 
successful  than  any  of  them.  The  Adamant 
was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  working  classes,  and,  in 
conclusion,  it  was  mentioned  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  great  and  wide-spread  operations  of  the 
compaliy,  branches  of  The  Adamant  would  be 
forthwith  established  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Australasia.  After  receiving 
some  verbal  alterations,  with  a  view  to  gram- 
mar, suggested  by  Ralph  Abercromby,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  insurance  matters,  the 
prospectus  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Harrison  tri- 
umphantly announced  that  The  Adamant  Assu- 
rance Association  was  formed,  and  had  existence 
from  that  moment. 

"You  perceive,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "what  this  sheet  of  paper,  which 
an  hour  ago  was  blank  and  not  worth  a  half- 
penny, has  now  become.  Here  we  have  the 
name  of  the  company,  its  objects,  a  capital  of 
one  million  sterling,  and  a  board  of  directors  to 
carry  on  the  business." 

After  this  we  met  regularly  every  Wednesday 
to  take  measures  for  bringing  the  company  into 
operation.  These  measures  were  taken  in  due 
course,  and  they  amounted  to  this :  Mr.  Harri- 
son's nephew,  Mr.  Bosher,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  Colonel  Buncombe's  son  was  appointed 
accountant  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  to  begin  with;  the  lower  part  or  Captain 
Barlow's  house,  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  was 
taken  for  offices  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  (which  I  subsequently  discovered 
enabled  the  captain  to  live  rent  free)*;  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Harrison's  was  appointed  actuary ; 
another  relation  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
agents  at  a  salary  and  commission ;  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into,  whereby  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  to  be  paid  two  thousand  pounds  as  pro- 
moter when  the  company  fioated.  Further,  Mr. 
Harrison  had  obtained  the  consent  of  two  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  the  one  a  baronet  and  the 
other  an  admiral,  to  give  their  names  as  trustees 
— on  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that 
they  should  have  no  responsibility.  Finally,  Mr. 
Harrison  had  achieved  the  great  triumph  of  in- 
ducing Lord  Cburchmouse  to  join  the  board. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  comply  with  the 
reouirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  All 
haa  gone  so  smoothly  hitherto,  that  I  thought,  it 
would  have  been  the  easiest  matter  imaginable 
to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
that  part  of  the  business  proved  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  I  had  supposed ;  for  what  the  Act  of 
Parliament  requirea  was,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  should  be  subscribed  for.  before  the  com- 
pany could  be  incorporated  and  licensed  to  cany 
on  business. 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "it  is 
highly  necessary  that  you  should  put  your 
shoulders  to  tne  wheel  and  obtain  share- 
holders." 

We  did  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  each 
in  his  own  circle,  but  with  very  small  success. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  capital  of  The 
Adamant,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  and 
the  distinguished  names  of  the  trustees  and 
directors,  our  friends  and  the  public  were  blindly 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  becoming  share- 
holders in  the  new  association,  and  were  not  to 
be  induced  to  append  their  signatures  to  the 
deed.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Harrison  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  impressed  us  all  with  a  sense  of 
his  superior  influence  and  experience  by  obtain- 
ing the  required  signatures  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Harrison's  peculiar  eloquence 
and  powers  of  persuasion  had  more  force  than 
the  million  of  capital  and  all  our  influential 
names  put  togetner.  At  his  solicitation,  a 
stationer,  two  printers,  an  upholsterer,  a  builder, 
and  an  advertising  agent,  all  signed  their  names 
for  a  hundred  shares  each :  on  the  understanding, 
as  I  subsequently  learned,  that  they  were  to  be 
employed  by  the  company,  and  that  the  price  of 
their  shares  should  be  put  against  their  ac- 
counts. The  Act  of  Parliament  was  complied 
with,  the  corporate  seal  was  brought  to  the  office 
in  a  mahogany  box,  and  The  Adamant  Assurance 
Association  began  business. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Bosher,  seemed  to  be  a 
most  active  ana  energetic  officer.  He  waa  con- 
stantly stirring  up  the  agents,  and  almost  every 
board-day  he  had  from  thirty  to  forty  proposals 
of  insurance  to  lay  before  us.  And  we  appeared 
to  be  extremely  fortunate  in  the  nature  of  the 
business  offered  to  us.  All  the  lives,  on  ex- 
amination by  our  medical  officers,  were  found  to 
be  good,  first-class  in  fact,  and  consequently  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  proposals  and 
grant  the  policies.  We,  Uie  directors,  endea- 
voured to  second  the  efforts  of  the  secretary  by 
canvassing  our  own  connexions.  We  insured 
our  own  lives,  and  induced  all  within  the  sphere 
of  our  influence  to  insure  their  lives.  I,  for  my 
part,  brought  up  an  uncle,  two  college  chums 
just  beginning  life,  ray  tailor,  a  tobacconist,  and 
a  livery-stable  keeper,  all  of  whom  insured  for  a 
hundred,  just  to  oolige  me.  We  were  getting  on 
like  a  house  on  fire.  One  day,  Mr.  Bosher  an- 
nounced that  the  amount  insured  in  The  Ada- 
mant was  close  upon  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  We  sent  for  two  bottles  of  sherry  on 
the  strength  of  it,  and,  after  the  board,  sat  round 
the  fire  and  discussed  the  sherry  and  our  bril- 
liant prospects.  Everything  looked  bright  and 
promising ;  our  policies  were  accumulating  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  and  our  shares,  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  go  off  very  quickly,  were  quoted  at 
two  and  a  half  premium.  At  the  very  next 
board  meeting,  Mr.  Harrison  asked  for  his  bill 
of  costs,  including  his  promoter's  fee,  amounting 
in  all  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
When  the  chairman  read  out  the  entry  from  tiie 
agenda-book,  there  was  a  dead  pause  for  a  few 
minutes.      It  was  Mr.  Beasley  who  spoke  at 


length.  Mr.  Beasley  thought  the  sum  rather  a 
large  sum.  Mr.  Harrison  immediately  put  on  an 
injured  look,  and  handed  in  his  bill  duly  made 
out,  and  appealed  to  Lord  Churchmouse  if  five 
hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  his  fee  as  a  pro- 
moter, could  be  called  excessive  ?  Lord  Church- 
mouse  said  he  had  had  great  experience  of 
such  matters,  and  he  had  known  the  solicitor's 
bill  to  be  double,  and  even  treble  that  amount. 
So  far,  then,  from  considerine  the  charge  exces- 
sive, he  thought  it  exceedingly  moderate.  Mr. 
Beasley  then  appealed  to  Mr.  Harrison  to  let 
his  claim  stand  over,  until  the  company  should 
be  in  a  better  position.  Mr.  Harrison  protested 
that  the  position  of  the  company,  considering 
the  short  time  it  had  been  in  existence,  was  un- 
paralleled, and  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
base  ingrratitude  to  refuse  him  the  just  reward 
of  his  labours.  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  take 
Mr.  Beasle/s  view  of  the  case ;  but  as  the  chair- 
man. Lord  Churchmouse,  and  Captain  Barlow, 
were  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Harrison,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  claim  was  allowed, 
and  a  cheque  given  for  the  amount  there  and 
then.  Cheques  were  also  voted  to  Captain  Bar- 
low for  the  rent  of  his  premises,  and  to  the 
secretary,  the  accountant^  and  the  others,  in 
respect  of  their  salaries. 

We  did  not  have  so  much  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
company  after  this;  but,  under  the  energetic 
management  of  Mr.  Bosher,  proposals  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  rapidly,  and  we  appeared  to 
be  prospering  greatly.  One  day,  however,  when 
some  rather  heav^  cheques  had  been  voted  for 
printing,  advertising,  and  stationery,  Mr. 
Beasley  rose  to  ask  a  question.  He  wanted 
to  know  more  precisely  what  was  the  exact 
position  of  the  company  ?  Mr.  Bosher  assured 
uim  that  it  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition; 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  had  been 
taken  up;  that  the  policies  of  the  company 
amounted  to  consideraoly  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  that  the  income  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Lord  Churchmouse  thought 
the  statement  most  satisfactory ;  but  Mr. 
Beasley  was  not  so  easily  assured.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  were  the  actual  monetary  re- 
sources of  the  company?  "In  fact,"  said  Mr. 
Beasley,  "I  want  to  know  how  much  we  have 
to  our  account  P"  Mr.  Bosher  replied  that,  at 
a  rough  guess,  he  thought  about  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Woidd  Mr.  Bosher  have  any  objec- 
tion to  produce  the  bank-book  ?  Mr.  Bosher 
evidently  had  some  slight  objection,  for  he 
turned  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  hesitated. 
Mr.  Beasley,  however,  insisted,  and  the  book 
was  produced;  and,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  our  account  amounted  to  exactly 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Bosher  hurried  to 
explain  that  many  of  the  shareholders  had  not 
yet  paid  their  deposits,  but  that  ther  were 
good'and  true  men,  and  might  be  depended  on ; 
and  that  a  large  amount  of  the  premiums  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  agents,  who  were  also 
good  and  true  men,  and  would  all  pay  up  in 
due  course. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Beasley,   "it  appears  to 
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me  that  we  are  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Beasley,"  said  Lord  Church- 
mouse,  "you  must  really  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  you  have  had  very  little  experience  of 
these  matters.  There  is  no  danger,  I  assure 
you,  in  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  if 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  vicinity.  I  assure  you, 
sir,  I  have  sat  upon  many  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  exploded 
yet." 

"But  suppose  one  or  two  deaths  were  to 
occur  amoi^  our  policy-holders,"  said  Mr. 
Beasley. 

"A  most  unlikely  thing,"  said  Lord  Church- 
mouse.  "Our  lives  are  all  first-class,  and  we 
have  been  in  operation  a  very  short  time ;  no- 
body has  had  time  to  die,  my  dear  sir.  I  am 
sure  our  actuary  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
say,  that  there  is  an  ascertained  rule  in  these 
matters." 

The  actuary  bore  his  lordship  out  in  what  he 
said — there  teas  an  ascertained  rule  in  these 
matters,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  that  rule 
for  any  of  our  policy-holders  to  die  for  some 
considerable  time.  And  his  lordship,  to  re 
assure  Mr.  Beasley,  told  several  pleasant  stories 
of  insurance  companies  that  had  tided  over  diffi- 
culties in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  One  in 
particular,  of  which  he  had  some  knowledge, 
though  he  had  never  been  personally  connected 
with  it,  had  lived  for  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence by  ordering  suites  of  furniture  for  the 
office  and  selling  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in. 
His  lordship  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
that  was  a  swindle ;  but  the  office  floated  at  last, 
and  was  now  one  of  the  most  solid  and  respect- 
able companies  in  London.  Mr.  Beasley  was 
silenced,  out  not  satisfied.  He  expressed  to  me 
in  private,  great  uneasiness  at  the  position  of  the 
company,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
rested  on  us.  We  both  talked  of  resigning;  but 
on  due  consideration,  it  appeared  to  us  to 
be  our  duty  to  stick  to  the  ship,  and  do  our 
best  to  prevent  her  from  sinking.  Mr.  Bosber 
became  more  assuring^  every  week,  and  one 
board-day  he  met  us  in  hign  exultation,  and 
with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face.  "Mr. 
Chairman  and  geutlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to 
congratulate  you ;  one  of  our  policy-holders  is 
dead."    Mr.  beasley  turned  quite  pale. 

"  Mr.  Boaher,"  he  said,  "  tnis  is  not  a  subject 
for  jokinff." 

"  My  Gear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bosher,  "  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  joke :  but  really  this 
is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  us 
at  the  present  moment.  The  deceased  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  policy  is  only  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  we 
shall  pay  at  once,  and  that  will  encourage  the 
others.  You  will  see,  we  shall  have  a  rush  of 
business  from  Mr.  Wilkins's  neighbourhood  im- 
mediately. Our  greatest  drawback  hitherto,  has 
been,  that  we  have  had  no  deaths  among  our 
policy-holders."  Lord  Churchmouse  enoorsed 
all  Ms.  Bosher  said,  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
and  the  cheque  for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  despatched  at  the  earliest  mo- 


ment. What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  that 

Srompt  payment  upon  Mr.  Wilkins's  neighbour- 
ood  we  were  not  permitted  to  know.  At  the 
very  next  board-meeting  Mr.  Bosher  had  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Jopling,  who  was 
insured  with  us  for  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Bosher  was  not  exultant  now.  The  deposits  on 
the  capital  had  not  yet  been  paid,  the  accounts 
in  the  hands  of  the  agents  still  remained  out, 
and  we  liad  little  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
in  the  bank.  Lord  Churchmouse  proposed  that 
we  should  at  once  make  a  call  upon  the  share- 
holders ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bosher, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  market,  and  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  business.  Mr.  Beasley  then  pro- 
posed that  each  of  the  directors  should  put  down 
two  hundred  pounds  to  meet  tlie  emergency, 
and  that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to 
transfer  the  business.  Lord  Churchmouse  ob- 
jected. He  did  not  see  why  the  directors 
should  bear  all  the  burden.  We  had  the  power 
to  make  a  call,  and  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  exercising  it.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  been 
sent  for  post-haste,  arrived  in  the  midst  of  our 
discussion,  and  calmed  us  with  the  assurance 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  from  information  which  I  have  just  received, 
I  find  that  this  is  a  matter  you  may  safely  leave 
in  the  hands  of  your  solicitor."  On  being  asked 
for  an  exphmation,  Mr.  Harrison  informed  us 
that  he  had  learned  on  good  authority  that 
Jopling  had  made  false  representations,  and 
that,  at  the  time  he  signed  the  declaration  as  to 
his  health,  he  was  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  my  advice 
to  you  is,  dispute  the  daim." 

We  were  all  averse  to  this  at  first ;  but  on 
receiving  satisfactory  prim&  facie  evidence  that 
Jopling  had  really  aeceived  us,  we  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr. 
Harrison  disputed  the  claim,  and  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Jopling  immediately  commenced  an 
action  against  us.  There  were  a  great  many 
preliminary  legal  skirmishes,  offering,  at  times, 
some  hope  of  a  compromise ;  but  it  came  to  a 
grand  pitched  battle  at  last,  and  The  Adamant 
Assurance  Association  got  the  worst  of  it.  It 
was  not  simply  that  the  verdict  was  against  us 
with  heavy  costs,  but  the  counsel  for  the  execu- 
tors, in  a  telling  speech,  covered  us  with  ridi- 
cule and  scorn,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
stigmatising  our  company  as  a  swindle.  Mr. 
Beasley  returned  from  the  trial  crying  like  a 
child,  declaring  that  he  was  a  ruinedf  man,  and 
cursing  the  day  on  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  become  a  director  of  an  insurance  company. 
The  evil  tidings  spread  fast.  The  very  next 
morning  the  amalgamators  were  swarming  about 
the  doors  of  The  Adamant,  like  sharks  round  a 
sinking  ship.  Bills  fairly  rained  upon  us,  most 
of  them  with  threats  of  process  if  the  amounts 
were  not  discharged  forthwith.  The  Adamant 
was  panic-stricken.  The  secretary  was  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  to  his  tailor,  the  direc- 
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tors  were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  within  a  week 
The  Adamant  was  in  Chancery,  a  candidate  for 
winding  up.  The  Vice-Chancellor  took  his  time 
over  the  process ;  but  he  wound  us  up  pretty 
tightly  at  last.  Had  each  of  the  shareholders 
borne  his  fair  share  of  the  debts,  it  would  not 
have  pressed  very  severely  upon  any  one ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  men  of  straw,  and 
the  Yice-Chancellor  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  phantoms.  He  came  down  upon  those 
who  had  means,  or  reputation,  and  tne  burden 
fell,  very  properly,  upon  the  directors  and  cer- 
tain tradesmen  who  nad  signed  their  names  for 
shares  as  a  means  of  forwarding  their  own  busi- 
ness. Happily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  such  of 
us  as  felt  the  responsibility  of  our  position,  the 
policy-holders  came  to  no  harm.  Li  the  con- 
tusion of  the  break-up,  a  clerk  borrowed  the 
policy-book  and  transferred  the  busmess  of  The 
Adamant  to  another  office. 


AN  EASTER  REVIVAL. 

A  PLEASANT  place,  the  Fenchurch-street  Rail- 
way Station,  to  a  person  who  knows  at  which  of 
the  numerous  pigeon-holes  he  should  apply  for 
his  ticket,  and  who  does  not  mind  running  the 
chance  of  being  sent  to  Margate  when  his  destina- 
tionis  Kew.  Apleasant  place  for  a  person  without 
corns,  who  is,  what  grooms  say  oi  horses,  "well 
ribbed  up,"  and  whose  sides  are  impervious  to 
elbow  pressure :  who  is  complacent  in  the  matter 
of  being  made  the  resting-place  for  bundles  in 
white-spotted  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
who  is  undisturbed  by  sauirted  tobacco-juice, 
who  likes  the  society  of  arunken  sailors,  Jew 
crimps,  and  a  baby-bearing  population  guiltless 
of  the  wash-tub.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  the 
Eenchurch-street  Railway  station,  but,  for  that 
matter,  so  has  Pall  Mall.  It  was  crammed  last 
Easter  Monday — so  crammed  that  I  had  literally 
to  fight  my  way  up  to  the  pay-place,  above 
which  was  the  inscription,  "Tickets  for  the 
Woodford  line,"  and  when  I  had  reached  the 
counter,  after  many  manifestations  of  personal 
strength  and  activity,  It  was  disappointing 
to  receive  a  ticket  for  a  hitherto  uimeard-of 
locality  called  Barking,  and  to  be  severely  told 
that  I  could  not  book  to  Woodford  for  twenty 
minutes.  I  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  into 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the 
waiting-hall,  and  listened  to  the  dialogue  of  two 
old  farmers  who  were  patiently  waiting  their 
turn.  "  A  lot  of  'em !"  said  one,  a  tall  old  man 
with  brown  body-coat,  knee-cords,  and  top-boots, 
having  at  his  feet  a  trifle  of  luggage  in  the  shape 
of  a  sack  of  corn,  an  old  saddle,  and  a  horse- 
collar.  "  A  lot  of  *em !  all  a  pleasurin'  ex- 
cursionin*,  I  a'pose !"  "  Ah  !"  said  the  other, 
a  wizen  dirty-faced  little  fellow  in  a  long  drab 
great-coat  reaching  to  his  heels,  "it  were  dif- 
ferent when  we  was  young,  warn't  it,  Maister 
Walker  ?  It  was  all  fairs  then !"  "  Stattys !" 
said  the  first  old  boy,  as  though  half  in  correc- 
tion ;  "there  were  Waltham  Statty,  and  Leyton 
Statty,  and  Harpenden  Statty,  and'the  gathering 


of  the  beastes  at  Cheshunt,  and  that  like !"  And 
then  the  two  old  fellows  interchanged  snuff-boxes 
and  shook  their  heads  in  silent  lamentation  over 
the  decadence  of  the  times.  The  twenty  minutes 
wore  away,  tlie  Barking  people  disappeared 
slowly,  filtering  one  by  one  through  the  smallest 
crack  of  a  half-opened  door,  and  a  stout  police- 
man, shouting,  "  Now  for  the  Woodford  line !" 
heralded  us  to  the  glories  of  martyrdom  tiirough 
the  same  mysterious  outlet. 

What  took  me  out  of  town  last  Easter 
Monday?  Not  a  search  for  fresh  air;  there 
was  plenty  of  that  in  London,  blowing  verv  fresh 
indeed,  and  rasping  your  nose,  ears,  and  chin, 
and  other  uncovered  portions  of  your  anatomy, 
filling  your  eyes  and  mouth  with  sharp  stinging* 
particles  of  dust,  and  cutting  you  to  the  very 
marrow,  whenever  you  attempted  to  strike  out 
across  an  open  space.  Not  an  intention  to  see 
the  country,  which  was  then  blank  furrow  and 
bare  sticks,  where  in  a  couple  of  months  would 
be  smiling  crops  and  greenery;  not  with  any 
view  of  taking  pedestrian  exercise,  which  I 
abominate ;  not  to  join  in  any  volunteer  evolu- 
tions ;  not  to  visit  any  friends ;  simply  to  see 
the  "revival  of  the  glorious  Epping  Hunt" 
which  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  and  to  witness  the  uncarting  of  the 
deer  before  the  Roebuck  Inn. 

We  were  not  a  very  sporting  "  lot"  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  into  which  I  forced  an  easy  way. 
There  were  convivialists  in  the  third  and  second 
cUsses  (dressed  for  the  most  part  in  rusty  black, 
carrying  palpable  stone -bottles,  which  lay 
against  their  breast-bones  under  their  waist- 
coats, and  only  protruded  their  black-corked 
necks),  who  were  ^in^  "  to  the  Forest,"  and 
who  must  have  enjoyed  that  umbrageous  retreat 
on  one  of  the  bitterest  days  in  March ;  but  we 
had  no  nonsense  of  that  kind  in  my  first-class 
bower.  There  was  a  very  nice  young  man  oppo- 
site me,  in  a  long  great-coat,  a  white  cravat, 
and  spectacles,  whicn  were  much  disturbed  in 
their  nt  by  the  presence  of  a  large  mole  exactly 
on  the  root  of  his  nose  between  his  eyebrows, 
upon  which  the  glasses  rode  slantingly,  and 
gave  him  a  comic,  not  to  say  inebriated,  look : 
a  curate,  apparently,  by  the  way  in  which  he 
talked  of  the  schools,  and  the  clubs,  and  the 
visitings,  and  the  services,  to  the  0I4  lady  whom 
he  was  escorting;  a  clean,  wholesome-looking 
old  lady  enough,  but  obviously  not  strong  in 
conversation,  as  she  said  notuiug  the  w^ole 
journey  but,  with  a  sigh  of  great  admiration, 
"Ah!  Mr.  Parkins!"  and  rubbed  her  hands 
slowly  over  a  black  and  white  basket,  like  a 
wicker  draught-board.  Then  there  were  two 
City  gentlemen,  who  had  "left  early,"  as  they 
called  it,  and  were  going  to  make  holiday  iu 
digging  their  gardens,  who,  after  languidly  dis- 
cussing whether  the  reduction  in  the  Budget 
would  DC  on  insurance  or  income,  waxed  warm 
in  an  argument  on  the  right  of  way  through 
Grunter^s  Grounds.  And  next  to  me  there  was 
a  young  lady,  who,  from  the  colour  and  texture 
of  a  bit  of  desh  between  the  end  of  her  puce- 
coloured  skeepskin  glove  and  the  top  oT  her 
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worked  caff,  I  judged  to  be  in  domestic  service, 
but  who  bad  on  a  round  hat  with  a  white 
feather,  a  black  silk  cloak,  a  scarlet  petticoat, 
and  a  crinoline,  which  fitted  her  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  "  Green''  fits  Jack  on  the 
first  of  May.  We  dropped  this  young  lady  at 
Snaresbrook,  where  she  was  received  by  a  young 
man  with  a  larger  amount  of  chin  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  one  individual ;  the  two  City  men 
got  out  at  Woodford,  with  the  Grunter's  Grounds 

?uestion  still  hot  in  dispute ;  and  at  Buckhurst 
lill  I  left  the  curate  and  the  old  lady  sole  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to 
the  scene  of  the  sports,  for  the  neighbourhood 
was  alive,  and  crowds  were  ascending  the  hill. 
Not  very  nice  crowds  either,  rather  of  the 
stamp  which  is  seen  toiling  up  Skinner-street 
on  execution  mornings,  or  which,  on  Easter 
Mondays,  fifteen  years  ago,  patronised  Chalk 
lE'arm  Fair.  Close-fitting  caps  pulled  down  over 
the  eyes,  with  hanks  of  hair  curling  out  from 
underneath,  no  shirt  collars,  wisps  of  cotton 
neckcloths,  greasy  shin^  clothes,  thick  boots, 
and  big  sticks,  characterised  the  male  visitors : 
while  the  ladies  were  remarkably  free  in  their 
behaviour.  The  resident  population  evidently 
did  not  like  us;  all  the  houses  were  tight 
closed,  and  the  residents  glared  at  us  hate- 
fully out  of  their  windows,  and  received  with 
scornful  looks  our  derisive  remarks.  A  prolific 
neighbourhood,  Buckhurst  Hill,  whither  the 
moral  and  cheerful  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr. 
Malthus  have  apparently  not  penetrated,  as  there 
was  no  window  without  a  baby,  and  there  were 
manv  with  three;  a  new  neighbourhood,  very 
much  stuccoed^  and  plate-elassed,  and  gable- 
ended,  like  the  outskirts  of  a  sea-side  water- 
;  very  new  in  its   shops,  where  the 


baker  combined  corn-chandlery  and  life-assur- 
ance agency — the  greengrocer  had  a  small  coal 
and  wood  and  coke  tendency — and  where  you 
might  be  morally  certain  that  under  the 
shadow  of  the  chemist's  bottles  and  plaster  of 
Paris  horse,  lurked  bad  light-brown  cigars.  On 
Buckhurst  Hill  one  first  became  aware  of  the 
sporting  element  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
presence  of  those  singular  specimens  of  horse- 
flesh which  hitherto  nad  been  only  associated 
in  my  mind  with  Hampstead  and  Blackheath, 
wretched  wobegone  specimens,  with  shaggy 
coats,  broken  knees,  and  a  peculiar  lacklustre- 
ness  of  eye,  and  which  got  pounded  along  at  a 
great  pace,  urged  by  their  riders,  who  gene- 
rally sat  upon  their  necks  with  curled  Imees, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  monkeys  in  the  circus 
steeple-chase. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we 
emerged  upon  the  main  road,  and  joined  the 
companv,  who,  possessing  their  own  vehicles, 
had  disdained  the  use  of  the  railway.  The  most 
popular  conveyance  I  found  to  be  that  build 
of  cart  which  takes  the  name  of  "  Whitechapel," 
from  the  fashionable  neighbourhood  where  it 
is  most  in  vogue;  but  there  were  also  many 
four-wheeled  chaises,  so  crammed  with  occupants 
as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  "  cruelty-yans," 


constantly  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  light- 
hearted  mob;  there  were  pleasure-vans  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children ;  a  few  cabs,  and 
a  large  number  of  those  low  flat  trucks,  which 
look  as  if  a  drawer  in  a  couchologist's  cabinet 
had  been  cleared  out,  put  upon  wheels,  and  had 
a  shambling  pony  or  depressed  donkey  harnessed 
to  it,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  technically  known 
as  "  flying  bedsteads."  The  dust  raised  by  these 
vehicles,  and  hj  a  very  large  pedestrian  crowd, 
was  overwhelming;  the  noise  caused  by  the 
traffic  and  by  the  shouting  of  the  many-headed 
was  ternfic  ;  and  the  thought  of  an  early  lunch 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  Roebuck  (a  tavern 
whence  the  hunt  starts,  and  which  has  for  many  ' 
years  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation),  was  mv 
only  source  of  comfort.  A  lew  minutes'  walk 
brought  me  to  an  extemporised  fair,  with  gin- 
gerbread stalls,  nut-shooting  targets,  and  two 
or  three  cake  stands,  with  lon^  funnels  pro- 
jecting from  them  like  gigantic  post-horns: 
which  I  found  from  their  inscriptions  were, 
"Queen  Victoria's  own  Rifle  Gallery,"  "The 
British  Volunteers*  Range — Defence  not  Defi- 
ance— Try  a  Shot ;"  and  bejond  this  fair  lay  the 
Roebuck,  charmingly  quaint,  and  clean,  and 
gable-ended,  and  purple-fronted. 

The  crowd  round  the  door  was  rather  thick, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  edged  my 
way  over  the  threshold,  and  then  I  came  upon  a 
scene.  What  should  have  been  the  space  in  front 
of  the  bar,  a  passage  leading  through  into  a  railed 
court-yard  joining  upon  the  garden,  some  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms,  and  a  side-room,  the 
parlour  of  the  place,  were  all  completely  choked 
with  visitors.  And  such  visitors  I  The  London 
rough  is  tolerably  well  known  to  me;  I  have 
seen  him  in  his  own  peculiar  territories  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane  and  Shadwell;  I 
have  met  him  at  executions  and  prize-fights ;  I 
have  been  in  his  company  during  the  public 
illuminations ;  but  I  never  saw  such  specimens 
as  had  taken  indisputable  possession  of  the  Roe- 
buck Inn,  nor  did  I  ever  elsewhere  hear  such 
language.  All  ages  were  represented  here — 
the  big  hwrlj  rough  with  the  receding  forehead, 
the  massive  jaw,  and  the  deep-set  restless  eye ; 
and  the  old  young  boy,  the  "  gonoph,"  whose 
oaths  were  as  full  flavoured  as  those  of  the  men, 
and,  coming  from  such  childish  lips,  sounded  in- 
finitely more  terrible ;  brazen  girts  flaunting  in 
twopenny  finery ;  and  battered  women  bearing 
weazened  children  in  their  arms.  Approach  to  the 
bar-counter  was  only  possible  after  determined 
and  brisk  struggles,  and  loud  and  fierce  were  the 
altercations  as  to  the  prices  charged,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  evading  payment.  I  could  not  get  out 
of  the  house  by  the  aoor  at  which  I  had  entered, 
as  the  crowd  behind  was  gradually  forcing  me 
forward,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  allow 
myself  to  drift  through  with  the  mob,  when  I 
heard  a  cry  of  "Clear  the  road !"  and,  amid  a  great 
shouting  and  laughing,  I  saw  a  ^ng  of  some 
thirty  ruffians  in  line,  each  holding  on  to  the 
collar  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  make  a  rush 
from  the  back  door  to  the  front,  .pushing  aside 
or  knocking  down  all  who  stooa  in  the  way. 
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Being  tall  and  tolerabl j  strong,  I  managed  to 
get  mj  back  against  a  wall,  and  to  keep  it  there, 
while  these  Mohocks  swept  piirt ;  bat  the  people 
roimd  me  were  knocked  over  like  ninepins.  Tnis 
wave  of  humanity  ebbed  in  due  coarse,  and  car- 
ried me  out  with  it  into  the  garden,  where  I 
found  a  wretched  brass  band  playing  a  polka, 
and  some  most  atrocious-looking  scoundrels  gro- 
tesquely dancing  in  eouples  to  the  music. 

I  got  out  through  the  garden  to  the  stables, 
and  thenoe  round  again  to  the  front,  where  I 
found  an  access  of  company,  all  pretty  much  of 
the  same  stamp.  Iwaspushmg  my  way  through 
them  when  I  heard  my  name  pronounced,  and 
looking  round  saw  an  old  acquaintance.  Most 
Londoners  know  the  appearance  of  the  King  of 
the  Cabmen :  a  sovereign  whose  throne  is  a  Han- 
som drivinff-box,  and  whose  crown  is  the  curliest- 
brimmed  of  '^down  the  road"  hats.  I  have  for 
many  Tears  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  this 
monarch's  acquaintance,  ana  have,  in  bygone 
days,  been  driven  by  him  to  the  Derby,  when 
he  has  shown  a  capital  appreciation  in  the 
matter  of  dry  sherry  as  a  preferable  drink  to 
sweet  champagne,  and  once  confidentially  in- 
formed me  -*  in  referenee  to  his  declining  a 
remnant  of  raised  pie — that  "all  the  patties 
in  the  world  was  nothing  to  a  cold  knuckle 
of  lamb."  The  monareh  couldn't  ouite  make 
out  my  presence  on  Buokhurst  Hilt  (he  was 
evidently  there  as  a  patron  of  the  sport),  but 
he  struck  his  nose  with  his  forefinger,  and 
said  mysteriously,  "Lookin*  after  'cm,  sir?" 
I  nodded,  and  said  "Yes,"  upon  which  he  winked 
affably,  declared,  without  reference  to  any- 
thing in  particular,  that  "he  wasn't  licked  yet, 
and  wouldn't  be  for  ten  year,"  and  made  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  tap. 

The  aspect  of  the  day  now  settled  down  into  a 
slate-coloured  gloom,  and  a  bitter  east  wind  came 
driving  over  the  exposed  space  in  front  of  the 
Boebuck  where  the  crowd  stood.  Hitherto 
there  had  not  been  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
start,  but  now  some  half-dosen  roughish  men 
on  long-haired  cobs,  ill-built  clumsy  creatures, 
without  the  ghost  of  a  leap  in  any  of  them,  were 
moving  hither  and  thither ;  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  the  old  huntsman,  mounted  on  a 
wretched  chesnut  screw,  blowing  a  straight 
bugle,  and  followed  by  four  couple  and  a 
haS  of  harriers,  made  his  way  tkrough  the 
crowd  and  entered  the  inn-yard.  After  another 
half-hour,  we  had  another  excitement  in  the 
arrival  of  a  tax-cart  containing  something  which 
looked  like  the  top  of  a  tester-bed  in  a  ser- 
vant's attic,  but  under  which  was  reported  to 
be  the  sta^;  and  the  delight  of  the  populace 
manifested  itself  in  short  jumps  and  attempted 
peepings  under  the  mysterious  cover.  Then  we 
llaggea  agam,  and  the  mob,  left  to  itself,  had  to 
fallback  on  its  own  practical  humour,  and  de- 
rived great  delight  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
drunken  person  in  a  tall  hat,  who  butted  all  his 
neighbours  in  the  stomach — and  from  a  game  at 
foot -ball  which  had  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  players  to  knock  down  every bodv,  men, 
women,  and  children,  near  to  whom  the  ball  was 


kicked.  At  length  even  these  delights  began  to 
pall;  the  start  had  been  advertised  for  two 
o'clock;  it  was  already  three;  and  discontent 
was  beeommg  general,  when  a  genius  hit  upon 
the  notion  of  setting  ^re  to  the  lovely  bright 
yeUow  furze  with  which  the  heath  was  covered, 
and  which  was  just  coming  into  blossom.  No 
sooner  thought  of,  than  accomplished !  Not  in 
one  place  but  in  half  a  dozen ;  smoke  rose,  crack- 
ling was  heard,  and  in  a  fewminutes  in  place  of  the 
pretty  flower  was  a  charred  and  blackened  heap. 
This  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  the  moD, 
though  half  stifled  bv  the  smoke  and  half  singed 
by  the  flame  which  leapt  fiercely  from  bush  to 
bush  under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  roared 
and  crackled  lustily,  remained  thoroughly  de- 
lighted, until  the  crowd  of  mounted  sportsmen 
had  much  increased,  and  the  deer-contaming  cart 
was  seen  to  be  on  the  move. 

Bumping  and  jolting  over  the  rugged  ground, 
the  cart  was  brought  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  hill, 
and  shouts  arose  that  a  space  should  be  cleared 
into  which  the  deer  could  be  uncarted.  But  this 
phase  of  your  British  public  does  not  like  a  clear 
space ;  it  likes  to  be  close  to  what  it  wants  to 
see ;  and  the  conseauence  was  that  the  crowd 
clustered  round  witnin  four  feet  of  the  cart, 
and  steadfastly  refused  to  go  back  another  inch. 
The  persons  who  managed  the  business  seemed 
to  oDJect ;  but,  as  all  remonstrance  was  futile, 
they  took  off  the  top  of  the  tester-bed,  and  a 
light-brown  deer,  without  any  horns,  and  look- 
ing exceedingly  frightened,  bounded  out  of  the 
cart,  took  two  short  side  jumps,  amid  tlie  roar 
of  a  thousand  voices,  leaped  some  palings  into 
an  adjacent  garden,  and  then  started  off  across 
country  at  a  splitting  pace.  The  horsemen  did 
not  attempt  to  follow,  but  struck  off,  some  to 
the  right  and  some  to  the  left,  to  find  an  easy 
way  into  the  fields,  and  the  pedestrians  climbed 
on  walls,  and  gave  a  thousand  contrary  opinions 
as  to  where  "she"  had  gone.  The  dogs  I 
never  saw,  nor  did  I  see  any  further  traces  of 
the  mounted  field,  nor  of  the  stag,  nor  of  the 
huntsman,  nor  did  I  find  any  one  who  had.  No 
sooner  was  the  stag  off,  than  the  people  began 
to  return  home,  and  I  followed  their  example : 
convinced  that  of  the  numerous  silly  "  revivals" 
of  which  we  have  heard  of  late,  this  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  Epping  Hunt  is  one  of  the  least 
required  and  the  most  absurd. 


A   RENT   IN   A  CLOUD. 
In  Twbntt-poub  Chapteks. 
chafte&  ix.  ok  the  boad. 
Calvert's  first  care  as  he  entered  his  room 
was  to  ascertain  if  his  purse  was  there.    It  was 
all  safe,  and  untouched.    He  next  lit  a  cigar, 
and,  opening  his  window,  leaned  out  to  smoke. 
It  was  a  glorious  autumn  night,  still,  starry,  and 
cloudless.    Had  any  one  from  the  street  beneath 
seen  him  there,  he  might  have  said,  "There  is 
some  wearied  man  of  brain-labour,  taking  his 
hour  of  tranquil  thought  before  he  betakes  him- 
self to  rest ;  or  he  is  one  of  those  contempla- 
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tiye  natures  who  loves  to  be  free  to  commone 
with  his  own  heart  in  the  silence  of  a  calm 
night."  He  looked  like  this,  and  perhaps — ^who 
knows  if  he  were  not  nearer  it  Ikan  we  wot  of. 

It  was  nigh  daybreak  before  be  la^  down  to 
sleep.  Nor  had  he  been  fvlly  an  hour  m  slumber 
when  he  was  awoke,  and  found  Barnard,  dressed 
in  a  morning  gown  and  slippers,  standing  beside 
his  bed. 

"I  saj,  Gal?ert,  rub  your  eyes  and  listen  to 
me.    Are  you  awake  ?" 

"  Not  very  perfectly ;  bat  quite  enough  for 
anything  you  can  have  to  say.    What  is  it  ?" 

^  I  am  so  fretted  about  that  money." 

<*  Why,  vou  toid  me  that  last  night,"  said 
Calvert,  adaressing  himself,  as  it  were,  agtun  to 
sleep. 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  and  very  philosophic  to 
be  indifferent  about  another  man's  '  tin ;'  but  I 
tell  you  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  what  to  wy, 
about  it.  I'm  not  six  weeks  married,  and  it's 
rather  early  to  come  to  rows  and  altercations 
with  a  father-in-law." 

"  Address  him  to  me.  Say,  *•  Go  to  Calvert — 
he'll  talk  to  you/  Do  that,  like  a  good  fellow, 
and  go  to  bed.    Good  night." 

"I'll  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  Calvert. 
I'm  not  going  to  lose  my  money  and  be  laughed 
at  too  I" 

"  You'll  not  stand  what  ?"  cried  Calvert,  sitting 
up  in  bed,  and  looking  now  thoroughlv  awake. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  other,  doggedly,  "  you 
have  got  me  into  a  confounded  scrape,  md  you 
are  bound  to  get  me  out  of  it." 

"  That  is  speaking  ]ikt  a  man  of  sense.  It  is 
what  I  intena  to  do  ;  but  can't  we  sleep  over  it 
first.  I  want  what  the  old  ladies  call  my  '  natural 
rest.'" 

**  There's  no  time  for  that.  The  old  governor 
is  always  pottering  about  by  six  o'clock,  and  it*s 
just  as  likely,  as  the  landlord  talks  English,  he'll 
be  down  by  way  of  gossiping  with  him,  and  ask 
if  the  bm  is  settled." 

"  Wliat  an  old  beast  he  must  be.  I  wonder 
you  could  have  married  into  such  a  vulgar  set." 

''If  you  have  nothing  to  say  but  abuse  of  my 
connexions,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  more 
time  here." 

"  There,  that's  a  dear  fellow ;  go  to  bed  now, 
and  call  me  somewhere  towards  four  in  the 
afternoon." 

"This  is  rather  more  than  a  joke." 

**  To  be  sure  it  is,  man ;  it  is  dead  sleepiness. 
Good  night." 

"  I  see  you  have  found  your  purse — how  much 
had  you  in  it  P" 

"  Count  it,  if  you're  curious,"  said  Calvert, 
drowsily. 

"  Fifty-four  Napoleons  and  a  half,"  said  the 
other,  slowly.  "  Look  ye,  Calvert,  I'm  going  to 
impound  tms.  It's  a  sorry  instalment,  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes " 

"Take  it,  old  fellow,  and  leave  me  quiet." 

"One  word  more,  Calvert,"  said  Barnard, 
seriously.  "  I  cannot  muster  courage  to  meet 
old  Rep  this  morningi  and  if  you  like  to  start  at 
onee  and  settle  this  affair  you  have  in  Swit- 


zerland, I'm  ready;  but  it  must  be  done  in- 
stantcr." 

"  All  right ;  I  shall  be  ready  within  an  hour. 
Tell  the  porter  to  send  my  bath  up  at  once,  and 
order  coffee  by  the  time  you'll  be  dressed." 

There  was  very  little  trace  of  sleep  about 
Calvert's  face  now,  as,,  springing  from  his  bed, 
he  prepared  for  the  road.  With  such  despatdi, 
indeea,  did  he  proceed,  that  he  was  already  in  the 
coffee-room  before  his  friend  had  desoended. 

"  Shall  we  say  anything  to  the  landlord  before 
we  start,  Calvert,"  whispered  he. 

"  Of  ooitrse ;  send  Signor  Angelo,  or  Antonio, 
or  whatever  his  name,  here.  The  padrone,  I 
mean,"  said  he  to  the  waiter. 

"He  is  called  Luigi  FHippo,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  indif^nantly. 

"  A  capital  name  for  a  rogue.  Let  us  have 
him  here." 

A  very  burly  consequential  sort  of  man, 
marvellously  ^t  up  as  to  beard,  moustaches, 
and  watch-chain,  entered  and  bowed. 

"  Signor  Luigi  Eilippo,"  said  Calvert,  "my 
friend  here — the  son  ot  that  immensely  wealthy 
mi  Lordo  up-stairs — is  in  a  bit  of  a  scrape ;  he 
had  an  altercation  last  night  with  a  fellow  we 
take  to  be  an  Austrian  spy." 

The  host  spat  out,  ana  frowned  ferociously. 

"  Just  so ;  a  dog  of  a  Croat,  I  suspect,"  went 
on  Calvert ;  "  at  all  events,  he  must  put  a  bullet 
in  him,  and  to  do  so,  must  get  over  the  frontier 
beyond  Como;  we  want,  therefore,  a  little 
money  from  you,  and  your  secresy,  till  this  blows 
over." 

The  host  bowed,  and  pursed  up  his  lips  like 
one  who  would  like  a  little  time  for  reflection, 
and  at  last  said,  "  How  much  money,  signor  ?" 

"What  do  you  say.  Bob;  will  a  hundred 
Naps  do,  or  eighty  ?" 

"Fifty;  fifty  are  quite  enough,"  cried  Bar- 
nard. 

"On  a  circular  note,  of  course,  signor?" 
asked  the  host. 

"  No,  a  draft  at  six  days  on  my  friend's  father ; 
mi  Lordo  means  to  pass  a  month  here." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  do  that,  Calvert,"  whis- 
pered Barnard ;  but  the  other  stopped  him  at 
once,  with,  "  Be  quiet ;  leave  this  to  me." 

"  Though  payable  at  sight,  Signor  Luigi,  we 
shall  ask  you  to  hold  it  over  for  nve  or  six  days, 
because  we  hope  possibly  to  be  back  here  before 
Saturday,  and  if  so,  we'll  settle  this  ourselves." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  gentlemen,"  said  the  host. 
"  I'll  go  and  draw  out  the  bills,  and  you  shall 
have  the  money  immediately." 

"  How  I  touched  the  fellow's  patriotism.  Bob. 
It  was  the  Austrian  dodge  stood  us  in  stead, 
there.  I  know  that  I  have  jeopardised  your 
esteem  for  me  by  the  loss  of  that  money  last 
night ;  but  do  confess  that  this  was  a  clever  hit 
of  mine." 

"  It's  a  bad  business  from  beginning  to  end !" 
was,  however,  all  that  he  could  obtain  from 
Barnard. 

"  Narrow-minded  dog !  he  won't  see  any 
genius  in  the  man  that  owes  him  five  shillings." 

"  I  wish  it  was  only  five  shillings." 
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''Wbat  an  ignoble   confession!    It 
ibis,  that  your  friendship  depends  on  the  rate  of 

the  exchanges,  and  that  when  goLl  rises 

Bat  here  comes  Lui|;i  Filippo.  Now,  no 
squeamishness,  but  wnte  yoar  name  firmlj. 
'Cat  boldly/  said  the  auger,  'and  he  cat  it 
throogh.'  Don't  you  remember  that  classic 
anecdote  in  your  Roman  history  ?" 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  spirit  of  raillery, 
which,  to  a  dull  man,  is,  at  first,  but  a  source  of 
irritation  and  fretfulness,  will,  when  perseyered 
in,  become,  at  last,  one  of  the  most  complete 
despotisms.  He  dreads  it  as  a  weapon  which 
he  cannot  defend  himself  against ;  and  he  comes 
to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  su|>eriority  and 
power.  Barnard  saw  the  doipination  that  the 
olher  exercised  orer  him,  but  could  not  resist 
it. 

"  Wliere  to  now?"  asked  he,  as  they  whirled 
rapidly  along  the  road  towards  Monza. 

"  First  of  all,  to  Orta.  There  is  an  English 
family  I  want  to  see.  Two  prettier  girls  you 
cau't  imagine — not  that  the  news  has  any  inte- 
rest for  you,  poor  caged  mouse  that  you  are — 
but  I  am  in  love  with  one  of  them.  I  forget 
which,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  one  that  won't 
have  me." 

"She's  right,"  said  Barnard,  with  a  half 
smile. 

"  Well,  I  half  suspect  she  is.  I  could  be  a 
charming  lover,  but  I  fear  I'd  make  ovlj  a 
sorry  husband.  My  qualities  are  too  brilliant 
for  every-day  use.  It  is  your  dreary  fellows, 
with  a  tiresome  monotony  of  nature,  do  best  in 
that  melancholy  mill  they  call  marriage.  You, 
for  instance,  ought  to  be  a  model  '  mari.' " 

"  You  are  not  disposed  to  pve  me  the  chance, 
I  think,"  said  Barnard,  peevishly. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  preparing  you  most 
carefully  for  your  career.  Conju^  life  is  a 
reformatory.  You  must  come  to  it  as  a  peni- 
tent. Now,  I'll  teach  vou  the  first  part  of  your 
lesson ;  your  wife  shall  supply  the  second." 

"  I'd  relish  tliis  much  better  if " 

"  1  had  not  lost  that  money,  vou  were  going 
to  say.  Out  with  it,  man.  When  a  fellow 
chances  upon  a  witty  thing,  he  has  a  right  to 
repeat  it ;  besides,  you  have  reason  on  your 
side.  A  loser  is  always  wrong.  But,  after  all. 
Bob,  whether  the  game  be  war,  or  marriage,  or 
a  horse-race,  one's  skill  has  very  little  to  say  to 
it.  Make  the  wisest  combinations  that  ever  were 
fashioned,  and  you'll  lose  sometimes.  Draw 
your  card  at  hazard,  and  you'll  win.  If  jou 
only  saw  the  fellow  that  beat  me  t'other  day  in  a 
pirl's  affections— as  dreary  a  dog  as  ever  you  met 
m  your  life,  without  manliness,  without '  go'  in 
him—- and  yet  he  wasn't  a  curate.  I  know  you 
suspect  he  was  a  curate." 

"If  you  come  through  this  affair  all  right, 
what  do  you  intend  to  turn  to,  Calvert  P"  said 
the  other,  who  really  felt  a  sort  of  interest  in 
his  fortunes. 

"  I  have  thought  of  several  things :  the 
Church— the  Colonies — ^Patent  Fuel — Marriage 
—Turkish  Baths,  and  a  Sympathy  Society  for 
Suffering  Nationalities,  with  a  limited  liability 


to  all  who  subscribe  fifty  pounds  and  up- 
wards." 

"  But,  serioush,  have  you  any  plans?" 

*'  Ten  thousand  plans !  I  have  plans  enough 
to  ruin  all  Threadneedle-street ;  bat  what  use 
are  plans  ?  What's  the  good  of  an  architect  in 
a  kind  where  there  are  no  bricks,  no  mortar, 
and  no  timber?  When  I've  shot  Graham,  I've 
a  phm  how  to  make  my  escape  out  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but,  beyond  that,  nothing ;  not  one  step,  I 
promise  yoo.  See  yonder  is  Monte  Rosa;  how 
prand  he  looks  in  the  still  calm  air  of  the  morn- 
ing. What  a  gentleman  a  mountain  is ;  how 
independent  of  the  changeful  fortunes  of  the 
plains,  where  grass  sacoeMs  tillage,  and  what  is 
Wley  to-day,  may  be  a  brick-fidd  to-morrow ; 
but  the  mountain  is  ever  the  same — proud  and 
cold  if  you  will,  but  standing  above  aU  the  ac- 
cidents of  condition,  and  asserting  itself  by  qua- 
lities which  are  not  money-^ttii^.  I'd  like  to 
live  in  a  land  of  mountains,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
snobs  that  come  to  dimb  them." 

"  But  why  should  thi^  be  snobs  ?" 

"  I  don't  know;  perhi^s  the  mountains  like 
it.  There,  look  yonder,  our  road  leads  abng 
that  ledge  till  we  reach  Chiasso,  about  twelve 
miles  off;  do  you  think  you  can  last  that  long 
without  breakfast  ?  There,  there,  don't  make 
that  pitiful  face;  you  shall  have  your  beefsteak, 
and  your  chocolate,  and  your  eggs,  and  all  the 
other  claims  of  your  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  whose 
birthright  it  is  to  growl  for  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  '  grub'  every  two." 

They  gained  the  httle  inn  at  Orta  by  the 
evening,  and  learned,  as  Calvert  expected,  that 
nothing  had  changed  in  his  absence — indeed, 
what  was  there  to  cnange— so  long  as  the  family 
at  the  villa  remamed  in  the  cottage.  All  was  to 
Calvert  as  he  left  it. 

Apologising  to  his  friend  for  a  brief  absence, 
he  took  boat  and  crossed  the  lake.  It  was  just 
as  they  had  sat  down  to  tea  that  he  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

If  there  was  some  constraint  in  the  recep- 
tion of  him,  there  was  that  amount  of  surprise 
at  his  appearance  that  half  masked  it.  "  You 
have  been  away,  Mr.  Calvert?"  asked  Miss 
Grainger. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "  I  got  a  rambling 
fit  on  me,  and  finding  that  Loyd  had  started  for 
England,  I  grew  fidgety  at  being  alone,  so  I  went 
up  to  Milan,  saw  churches  and  galleries,  and  the 
last  act  of  a  ballet ;  but,  like  a  country  mouse, 
got  home-sick  for  the  hard  peas  and  the  hollow 
tree,  and  hurried  back  again." 

After  some  careless  talk  of  common-places, 
he  managed  at  last  to  secure  the  chair  beside 
Florence^  sofa,  and  affected  to  take  an  interest 
in  some  work  she  was  engaged  at.  "  I  have  been 
anxious  to  see  yon,  and  speak  to  you,  Florry," 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  not  audible  by  the  others. 
"I  had  a  letter  from  Loyd,  written  just  before 
he  left.    He  has  told  me  evervthing." 

She  only  bent  down  her  head  more  deeply 
over  her  work,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  more  oaadid  than  you,"  con- 
tinued he.    "  He  said  you  were  engaged-^that 
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is— that  yon  had  owned  to  him  that  you  liked 
him,  and  that  when  the  consent  he  hoped  for 
would  be  obtained,  you  would  be  marriea." 

"  How  came  he  to  write  this  to  you  /*"  said 
she,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"In  this  inse,"  said  he,  calmly.  "He  felt 
that  he  owed  me  an  apology  for  something  that 
had  occurred  between  us  on  that  morning ;  and, 
when  making  his  excuses,  he  deemed  he  could 
give  no  better  proof  of  frankness  than  by  this 
avowal.  It  was,  besides,  an  act  of  fairness  to- 
wards one  who,  trusting  to  his  own  false  light, 
might  have  been  lured  to  delusive  hopes." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"It  was  very  right  of  him,  very  proper." 

She  nodded. 

"  It  was  more — it  was  generous." 

"  He  is  generous,"  said  she,  warmly. 

"  He  had  need  be." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  that  he  had  need  be  ?" 
asked  she,  eagerly. 

"I  mean  this— that  he  will  require  every  gift 
he  has,  and  every  grace,  to  outbalance  the  affec- 
tion which  I  bear  you,  and  which  I  shall  never 
cease  to  bear  you.  You  prefer  him.  Now,  you 
mav  regard  me  how  you  will — I  will  not  consent 
to  believe  myself  beaten.  Yes,  Florence,  I  know 
not  only  that  I  love  you  more  than  he  does,  but 
I  love  you  with  a  love  he  is  incapable  of  feeling. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  in  his  dispraise, 
least  of  all  to  you,  in  whose  &vour  I  want  to 
stand  well ;  but  I  wish  you — and  it  is  no  unfair 
request— to  prove  the  alection  of  the  two  men 
who  solicit  your  love." 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  his." 

"  You  may  be  satisfied  with  the  version  your 
own  imagination  renders  of  it.  Tou  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  picture  you  have  coloured  for 
yourself ;  but  I  want  you  to  be  just  to  yourself, 
and  just  to  me.  Now,  if  I  can  show  you  in  his 
own  handwriting — the  ink  only  dried  on  the 
pa|)er  a  day  ago — a  letter  from  him  to  me,  in 
which  he  asks  my  pardon  in  terms  so  abject  as 
never  were  wrung  from  any  man,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  a  personal  ^ear  P" 

"  lou  sa;^  this  to  outrage  me.  Aunt  Grain^r," 
cried  she,  in  a  voice  almost  a  scream,  "listen 
to  what  this  gentleman  has  had  the  temerity 
to  tell  me.    Kepeat  it  now,  sir,  if  vou  dare." 

"  What  is  this,  Mr.  Calvert,  xou  have  not 
surelv  presumed *' 

"  I  have  simply  presumed,  madam,  to  place 
my  pretensions  in  nvalry  with  Mr.  Loyd's.  I 
have  been  offering  to  ^four  niece  the  half  of  a 
very  bumble  fortune,  with  a  name  not  altogether 
ignoble." 

"Oh  dear,  Mr.  Calvert!"  cried  the  old  lady, 
"  I  never  suspected  this.  Tm  sure  my  niece  is 
aware  of  the  ^at  honour  we  all  feel — at  least 
I  do  most  sensibly — that.  If  she  was  not  already 
engaged— Are  you  ill,  dearest  P  Oh,  she  has 
fainted.  Leave  us,  Mr.  Calvert.  Send  Maria 
here.    Milly,  some  water  immediately." 

For  more  thau  an  hour  Calvert  walked  the 
little  grass-plot  before  the  door,  and  no  tidings 
came  to  him  from  those  within.  To  a  momentary 
bustle  and  confusion,  a  calm  succeeded— lights 


flitted  here  and  there  through  the  cottage.  He 
fancied  he  heard  something  like  sobbing,  and 
then  all  was  still  and  silent. 

"Are  you  there,  Mr.  Calvert?"  cried  Milly,  at 
last,  as  she  moved  out  into  the  dark  night  air. 
"  Slie  is  better  now — much  better.  She  seems 
inclined  to  sleep,  and  we  have  left  her." 

"You  know  how  it  came  on  ?"  asked  he,  in  a 
whisper.    "You  know  what  brought  it  about ?" 

"No;  nothing  of  it." 

"  It  was  a  letter  that  I  showed  her — a  letter 
of  Loyd's  to  myself^conceived  in  such  terms 
as  no  man  of,  I  will  not  say  of  spirit,  but  a  com- 
mon pretension  to  the  sense  of  gentleman,  could 
write.  Wait  a  moment;  don't  be  angry  with 
me  till  you  hear  me  out.  We  had  quarrelled  in 
the  morning.  It  was  a  serious  quarrel,  on  a 
very  serious  question.  I  thought,  of  course, 
that  all  young  men,  at  least,  re^rd  these  things 
in  the  same  way.  Well,  he  did  not.  I  have  no 
need  to  say  more,  he  did  not,  and  consequents 
nothing  could  come  of  it.  At  all  events,  t 
deemed  that  the  man  who  could  not  face  an 
adversary  had  no  right  to  brave  a  rival,  and  so 
I  intimated  to  him.  For  the  second  time  he 
differed  with  me,  and  dared  in  my  own  presence 
to  prosecute  attentions  which  I  liad  ordered  him 
to  abandon.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  worse  to  come,  for,  on  my  return  home  from 
this,  I  found  a  letter  from  him  in  the  most 
abject  terms ;  asking  my  pardon — for  what  P^ 
for  my  having  insulted  him,  and  begging  me,  in 
words  of  shameful  humility,  to  let  liim  follow 
up  his  courtship,  and,  if  he  could,  secure  the 
hand  of  your  sister.  Now  she  might,  or  might 
not,  accept  my  offer.  I  am  not  coxcomb  enough 
to  suppose  I  must  succeed  simply  because  I 
wish  success;  but,  putting  myself  completely 
out  of  the  question,  could  I  suffer  a  girl  I 
deemed  worthy  of  my  love,  and  whom  I  desired 
to  make  my  wife,  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  so 
base  as  this  P  I  ask  you,  was  there  any  other 
course  open  to  me  than  to  show  her  the  letter  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  rash ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
shown  it  first  of  all  to  Miss  Grainger.  I  can't 
decide  this  point.  It  is  too  subtle  for  me.  I 
only  know  tnat  what  I  did  I  should  do  again,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  might  be." 

"  And  this  letter,  has  she  got  it  still  P"  asked 
Milly. 

"No,  neither  she  nor  any  other  will  ever  read 
it  now.  I  have  torn  it  to  atoms.  The  wind 
has  carried  the  last  fragments  this  moment  over 
the  hike." 

"Oh  dear!  what  misery  all  this  is,"  cried 
the  girl,  in  an  accent  of  deep  affliction.  "  If 
you  knew  how  she  is  attached "  Then  sud- 
denly checking  the  harsii  indiscretion  of  her 
words,  she  added,  "  I  am  sure  you  did  all  for 
the  best,  Mr.  Calvert.  I  must  go  back  now. 
You'll  come  aad  see  us,  or  perhaps  you'll  let  me 
write  to  you,  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  to  say  good-by,  now,"  said  he,  sadly. 
"I  may  see  you  all  again  within  a  week.  It 
may  be  this  is  a  good-by  for  ever." 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  turned 
to  the  kJce,  where  his  boat  was  lying. 
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**  How  amazed  she'll  be  to  hear  that  she  saw 
a  letter — ^read  it — held  it  in  her  hands/'  mut- 
tered he,  "but  ril  stake  my  life  slie'll  never 
doubt  the  fact  when  it  is  told  to  her  bjr  those 
who  believe  it." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  rare  spirits,"  said  Bar- 
nard, wlicn  Calvert  returned  to  the  inn.  **  Have 
you  proposed  and  been  accepted  P" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  "  but 
I  have  had  a  charming  evening ;  one  of  those 
fleeting  moments  of  that  ^  vie  de  famille'  Balsac 
tells  us  are  worth  all  our  wild  and  youthful  ex- 
cesses." 

"Yes!"  replied  Barnard,  acoffingly;  "domes- 
ticity would  seem  to  be  your  forte.  Heaven  help 
your  wife,  say  I,  if  you  ever  have  one." 

"  You  don  t  seem  to  be  aware  how  you  dis- 
parage conjugal  life,  my  good  friend,  when  you 
speal  of  it  as  a  thing  in  which  men  of  ^(>»r  stamp 
are  the  ornaments.  It  would  be  a  sorry  insti- 
tution if  its  best  requirements  were  a  dreary 
temperament  and  a  disposition  that  mistakes 
moodiness  for  morality." 

"  Good  night ;  I  have  had  enough,"  said  the 
other,  and  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  pity  to  leave  such  a  glorious  spot 
on  such  a  morning,"  said  Calvert,  as  he  stood 
waiting  while  the  post-horses  were  being  har- 
nessed. "  If  we  had  but  been  good  boys,  as  we 
might  have  been — ^that  is,  if  you  had  not  fallen 
into  matrimony,  and  /  into  a  quarrel — ^we  should 
have  such  a  day's  fishing  here !  Yonder,  where 
you  see  the  lemon-trees  hanging  over  the  rock, 
in  the  pool  underneath  there  are  some  twelve 
and  fourteen  ^pounders,'  as  strong  as  a  good- 
sized  pike;  and  then  we'd  have  grilled  them 
under  the  chesnut-trees,  and  talked  away,  as 
we've  done  scores  of  times,  of  the  great  n^are 
we  were  to  make — I  don't  know  when  or  how, 
but  some  time  and  in  some  wise — ^in  the  world ; 
astonishing  all  our  relations,  and  putting  to  utter 
shame  ana  confusion  that  private  tutor  at  Dork- 
ing, who  would  jievsiat  in  auguring  the  very  worst 
of  us." 

"  Is  that  the  bill  that  you  are  tearing  up  ? 
Let  me  see  it.  What  does  he  charge  for  that 
Grignolino  wine  and  those  bad  cigars  ?"  broke 
in  Barnard. 

"  What  do  I  know  or  care  ?"  said  Calvert, 
with  a  saucy  laugh.  "  If  you  possessed  a  school- 
boy's money-box  with  a  slit  in  it  to  hold  your 
savings,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  looking 
after  the  five-franc  pieces  you  could  rescue  from 
a  cheating  landlord,  and  add  to  your  store ;  but 
when  you  know  in  your  heart  that  you  are  never 
the  richer  nor  the  better  of  the  small  economies 
that  are  only  realised  at  the  risk  of  an  apoplexy 
and  some  very  profane  expressions,  my  notion 
is,  never  mind  them — never  fret  about  them." 

"  You  talk  like  a  millionnaire,"  said  the  other, 
contemptuously. 

"  It  IS  all  the  resemblance  that  exists  between 
us,  Bob;  not,  however,  that  I  believe  Baron 
Hotbschild  himself  could  moralise  over  the  in- 
sufSiciency  of  wealth  to  happiness  as  I  could. 
Here  comes  our  team^,  and  I  must  say  a  sorrier 


set  of  screws  never  tugged  in  a  rope  harness. 
Get  in  first.  I  ]jike  to  show  all  respect  to  the 
man  who  pays.  I  say,  my  good  fellow,"  cried 
he  to  the  postilion,  "  drive  your  very  best,  for 
mi  Lordo  nere  is  immensely  rich,  and  would  just 
as  soon  give  you  five  gold  Maiengos  as  five 
francs." 

"What  was  it  you  said  to  him ?"  asked  Bar- 
nard, as  they  started  at  a  gallop. 

"  I  said  he  must  not  ^are  his  cattle,  for  we 
were  running  away  from  our  creditors." 

"  How  oould  you *' 

"How  could  I  ?  What  nonsense,  man !  be- 
sides, I  wanted  the  fellow  to  take  an  interest  in 
us,  and,  you  see,  so  he  has.  Old  Johnson  was 
right ;  there  are  few  pleasures  more  exhilarating 
than  being  whirled  along  a  good  road  at  the  top 
speed  of  post-horses." 

"  I  suppose  50U  saw  that  girl  you  are  in  love 
with?"  said  Barnard,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes ;  two  of  them.  Eacn  of  the  syrens  has 
got  a  lien  upon  my  heart,  and  I  really  can't  say 
which  of  them  holds  *  the  preference  shares.'  " 

"Is  there  money?" 

"  Not  what  a  great  Crcesus  like  yourself  would 
call  money,  but  still  enough  for  a  grand  'opera- 
tion' at  Homburg,  or  a  sheep-farmmg  exploit  in 
Queensland." 

"You're  more  'up'  to  the  first  than  the 
last." 

"  All  wrong !  Games  of  chance  are  for  fellows 
like  you,  who  must  accept  Fortune  as  they  find 
her.    Men  of  my  stamp  mould  destiny." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  So  long  as  I  have 
known  you,  you've  never  been  out  of  one  scrape 
without  being  half  way  into  another." 

"  And  yet  there  are  fellows  who  pay  dearer 
for  their  successes  than  ever  I  have  done  for  my 
failures." 

"How  so?    Whatdothevdo?" 

"They  marry!  Ay,  Bob,  they  marry  rich 
wives,  but  without  any  power  to  touch  the 
money,  inst  as  a  child  gets  a  sovereign  at  Christ- 
mas unaer  the  condition  he  is  never  to  change 
it." 

"I  must  say  you  are  a  pleasant  fellow  to 
travel  with." 

"So  I  am  generally  teputed,  and  you're  a 
lucky  dog  to  catch  me  *in  the  vein,'  for  I  don't 
know  when  I  was  in  better  spirits  tlian  4his 
morning." 

CHAPTER  X.  A  DAYBREAK  BESIDE  THE  RHIKE. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  over  that  wide 
flat  beside  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  as  two  men,  de- 
scending from  a  carriage  on  the  high  road,  took 
one  of  the  narrow  paths  which  lead  through  the 
fields,  walking  slowly,  and  talking  to  each  other 
in  the  careless  tone  of  easy  converse. 

"  We  are  early,  Barnard,  I  should  say ;  fully 
half  an  hour  before  our  time,"  said  Calvert,  as 
he  walked  on  first,  for  the  path  did  not  admit  of 
two  abreast.  "  What  grand  things  these  great 
plains  are,  traversed  by  a  fine  river,  and  spread- 
ing away  to  a  far  distant  horizon.  What  a  sense 
of  freedom  they  inspire ;  how  suggestive  they 
are  of  liberty ;  don't  you  feel  that  P" 
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''I  think  I  see  them  oomiDg/'  said  the  other. 
**  I  saw  a  carriage  descend  the  hiil  yonder.  Is 
there  nothing  else  you  have  to  say — nothing  that 
you  think  of,  Harry?" 

"  Nothing.  If  it  shoahi  be  a  question  of  a 
faneral.  Bob,  my  funds  will  show  how  eoono- 
micaUy  it  must  be  done;  but  even  if  I  had 
b^n  richer,  it  is  not  an  occasion  I  should  like 
to  make  costly." 

"  It  was  not  of  that  I  was  thinking.  It  was 
of  friends  or  relations." 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  few  relatives  and 
no  friends.  No  man's  executorship  will  ever 
entail  less  trouble  than  mine.  I  have  nothing 
to  leave,  nor  any  to  leave  it  to." 

"  But  these  letters— the  cause  of  the  present 
meeting — don't  you  intend  that  in  case  of — in 
the  event  of '•' 

*'  My  being  killed.    Go  on." 

"  That  they  should  be  given  up  to  your 
cousin  P" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  I  don't  mean  to  be  shot ;  and 
in  the  second,  I  have  not  the  verv  remotest  in- 
tention of  rdieasing  the  dear  Sophy  from  those 
regrets  and  sorrows  which  she  ought  to  feel  for 
my  death.  Nay,  I  mean  her  to  mourn  me  with 
a  degree  of  affliction  to  which  anxiety  will  add 
the  poignancy." 

"  This  is  not  generous,  Calvert." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  not.  Whv,  my  dear  friend, 
were  I  to  detect  any  such  weakness  in  my 
character,  I'd  begin  to  fancy  I  might  end  by 
becoming  a  poltroon." 

"  Is  that  your  man — ^he  in  the  cloak — or  the 
tall  one  belund  himP"  said  Barnard,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  group  who  came  slowly  along 
through  a  vineyard. 

'*  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Graham  to 
my  knowledge.  Don't  let  them  be  long  about 
the  preliminaries,  Bob ;  the  morning  is  fresh,  and 
the  ground  here  somewhat  damp.  Agree  to  all 
they  ask,  distance,  and  everytlung,  only  secure 
that  the  word  be  given  by  you.  Remember  that, 
and  in  the  way  I've  told  you." 

As  Calvert  strolled  listlessly  alone  towards 
the  river,  Barnard  advanced  to  meet  the  others, 
who,  to  the  number  of  five,  came  now  forward. 
Colonel  Rochefort,  Mr.  Graham's  friend,  and 
Barnard  were  slightly  acquainted,  ^nd  turned 
aside  to  talk  to  each  other  in  confidence. 

"It  is  scarcely  the  moment  to  hope  for  it, 
Mr.  Barnard,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  cannot 
go  on  without  asking,  at  least,  if  there  is  any 
peaceful  settlement  possible  P" 

"  I  fear  not.  You  told  me  last  night  liiat  all 
retraction  by  your  friend  of  his  offensive  letter 
was  impossible  " 

"Utterly  so.'* 

"What,  then,  'would  you  suggest?" 

"Could  not  Mr.  Calvert  be  brought  to  see 
that  it  was  he  who  gave  the  first  ofienoe.  That, 
in  writing,  as  he  did,  to  a  man  in  my  friend's 
position " 

"  Mere  waste  of  time,  colonel,  to  discuss  this ; 
besides,  I  think  we  have  each  of  us  already  said 
all  that  we  could  on  this  question,  and  Calvert 


is  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  me  for 
having  allowed  myself  to  entertain  it.  There  is 
really  nothing  for  it  but  a  shot." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  seem  to  forget,  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  arbitrament,  it  is  not  a  mere  ex- 
change of  fire  will  satisfy  my  friend." 

"We  are,  as  regards  that,  completely  at  his 
service ;  and  if  your  supply  of  ammunition  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  your  fol 
lowers,  you  can  scaroelv  be  disappointed." 

The  colonel  reddened  deeply,  and,  in  a  certain 
irritation,  replied:  "One  of  these  gentlemen  is  a 
travelling  companion  of  my  friend,  whose  health 
is  too  delicat«  to  permit  him  to  act  for  him ;  the 
other  is  a  French  officer  of  rank,  who  dined  with 
us  yesterday ;  the  third  is  a  surgeon." 

"  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  if 
you  come  accompanied  by  fifty,  or  five  hundred ; 
but  let  us  lose  no  more  time.  I  see  how  I  am 
trying  my  friend's  patience  already.  Ten  paces, 
short  paces,  t-oo,"  began  Barnard,  as  he  took  his 
friend  s  arm. 

"And  the  word?" 

"I  am  to  give  it." 

"  All  right ;  and  you  remember  how  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  word  is.  One — ^two ;  at  the  second 
you  are  to  fire." 

"  Let  me  hear  you  say  them." 

"One—two." 

"No,  no;  that's  not  it.  One-two— sharp:  don't 
dwell  on  the  interval ;  make  them  like  syllables 
of  one  word." 

"One-two." 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  it ;  and  remember  that  you  cough 
once  before  you  begin.  There,  don't  let  them 
see  us  talking  together.  Give  me  a  shake  hands, 
and  leave  me." 

"That  man  b  nervous,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken," said  Graham's  invalid  friend  to  the 
colonel ;  and  they  both  looked  towards  Calvert, 
who,  with  liis  hat  drawn  down  over  his  brows, 
walked  laaly  to  his  ground. 

"It's  not' the  reputation  he  has,"  whispered 
the  colonel.  "  Be  calm,  Graham ;  be  as  cool  as 
the  other  fellow." 

The  principals  were  now  placed,  and  the 
others  fell  back  on  either  side,  and,  almost  in- 
stantaneously, so  instantaneously,  indeed,  that 
Colonel  Rochefort  had  not  yet  ceased  to  walk, 
two  shots  rung  out,  one  distinctly  before  the 
other,  and  Graham  fell. 

All  ran  towards  him  but  Calvert,  who,  throw- 
ing his  pistol  at  his  feet,  stood  ctdm  and  erect. 
For  a  few  seconds  they  bent  down  over  the 
wounded  man,  and  then  Barnard,  hastening 
back  to  his  friend,  whispered,  "Through  the 
chest ;  it  iajiU  over." 

"DeadP^said  the  other. 

He  nodded,  and  taking  his  arm,  said,  "Don't 
lose  a  moment ;  the  Frenchman  ^a  you  have 
not  an  instant  to  spare." 

For  a  moment  Calvert  moved  as  if  goinff 
towards  the  others,  then,  as  if  with  a  changed 
purpose  be  turned  sharply  round  and  walked 
towardsthe  high  road. 

As  Calvert  was  just  about  to  gain  the  road. 
B^unard  ran  after  him,  and  cried  out,  "  Stop, 
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Calvert,  hear  what  these  men  say ;  they  are  cry- 
ing out  unfair  against  us.    The?  declare " 

"Are  you  an  ass,  Bob?"  said  the  other,  an- 
grily. "  Wlio  minds  the  stupid  speech  of  feUovrs 
whose  friend  is  knocked  over  ?" 

"Tes,  but  ril  hear  this  out,"  cried  Barnard. 

"You'll  do  so  without  me,  then,  and  a  cursed 
fool  you  are  for  jour  pains.  Drive  across  to 
the  Bavarian  frontier,  my  man,"  said  he,  giving 
the  postilion  a  Napoleon,  "  and  you  shall  have  a 
couple  more  if  you  get  there  within  two  hours.'* 

With  all  the  speed  that  whip  and  spur  could 
summon,  the  beasts  sped  along  the  level  road, 
and  Calvert,  though  occasionallv  looking  through 
the  small  pane  in  the  back  of  the  carriage  to  as- 
sure himself  he  was  not  pursued,  smoked  on  un- 
ceasingly. He  might  have  been  a  shade  graver 
than  his  wont,  and  preoccupied  too,  for  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  objects  on  the  road,  nor  replied 
to  the  speeches  of  the  postilion,  who,  in  his  self- 
praise,  seemed  to  call  for  some  expression  of 
approval. 

"You  are  a  precious  fool.  Master  Barnard, 
and  you  have  paid  for  your  folly,  or  you  had  been 
here  before  this." 

Such  were  his  uttered  thoughts,  but  it  cost 
him  little  regret  as  he  spoke  them. 

The  steam-boat  that  left  Constance  for  Lin- 
dau  was  just  getting  under  weigh  as  he  reached 
the  lake,  and  he  immediately  embarked  in  her, 
and,  on  the  same  evening,  gained  Austrian  ter- 
ritoxy  at  Bregenz,  to  pass  the  night.  For  a  day 
or  two,  the  quietness  of  this  lone  and  Httle- 
visited  spot  suited  him,  and  it  was  near  enough 
to  the  Swiss  frontier,  at  the  Rhine,  to  get  news 
from  Switzerland.  On  the  third  day,  a  para^ 
graph  in  the  Basle  Zeitung  told  him  everytning. 
It  was,  as  such  things  usually  are,  totally  mis- 
represented, but  there  was  enough  revealed  for 
him  to  guess  what  had  occurred.  It  was  headed 
"Terrible  Event,"  and  ran  thus : 

"At  a  meeting  which  took  place  with  pistols, 
this  morning,  between  two  English  lords,  at  the 
White  Meadows,  one  fell,  so  fatally  wounded 
that  his  death  ensued  in  a  few  minutes.  An  in- 
stantaneous cry  of  foul  play  amongst  his  friends 
led  to  a  fierce  and  angry  altercation,  which 
ended  in  a  second  encounter  between  the  first 
principal  and  the  second  of  the  deceased.  In 
this  the  former  was  shot  through  the  throat,  the 
bullet  injuring  several  large  vessels,  and  lodging, 
it  is  supposed,  in  the  spine.  He  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  H6tel  Roval,  but  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery  are  entertained." 

"  I  suspected  what  would  come  of  your  dis- 
cussion, Bob.  Had  you  only  been  minded  to 
slip  away  with  me,  you'd  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  whole  skin  by  this  time.  I  wonder 
which  of  them  shot  him.  I'd  take  the  odds  it 
was  the  Freifthman ;  he  handled  the  pistols  like 
a  fellow  who  envied  us  our  pleasant  chances.   I 


suppose  I  ou^ht  to  write  to  Barnard,  or  to  his 
people;  but  it's  not  an  agreeable  task,  and  I'll 
think  over  it." 

He  thought  over  it,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

"Dear  Bob,— I  suspect,  from  a  very  con- 
fused paragraph  in  a  stupid  newspaper,  that  you 
have  fought  somebody  and  ^t  wounded.  Write 
and  say  if  this  be  so,  what  it  was  all  about,  who 
did  it,  and  what  more  can  be  done  for  you, 
"By  yours  truly, 

"  Address,  Como."  "H.C. 

To  this  he  received  no  answer  when  he  called 
at  the  post-office,  and  turned  his  steps  next  to 
Orta.  He  did  not  really  know  whjr,  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  with  some  of  that  strange  instinct  that 
makes  the  criminal  haunt  the  homes  of  those  he 
has  once  injured,  and  means  to  injure  more. 
There  was,  however,  one  motive  whicn  he  recog- 
nised himself;  he  wished  to  know  something  of 
those  at  the  villa ;  when  they  had  heard  from 
Loyd,  and  what  ?  whether,  too,  they  had  heard 
of  his  own  doings,  and  in  what  way  ?  A  fatal 
duel,  followed  by  another  that  was  like  to  prove 
fatal,  was  an  event  sure  to  provoke  newspaper 
notice.  The  names  could  not  escape  publicity, 
and  he  was  eager  to  see  in  what  terms  they 
mentioned  his  own.  He  trusted  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  any  true  version  of  the 
affair,  and  he  doubt-ed  greatly  if  anv  one  but 
Graham  and  himself  could  have  told  why  they 
were  to  meet  at  all.  Graham's  second,  noche- 
fort,  evidently  knew  very  little  of  the  affair. 
At  all  events,  Graham  was  no  longer' there  to 

five  his  version,  while,  for  the  incidents  of  the 
uel,  who  was  to  speak  P  All,  save  Barnard,  who 
was  dying,  if  not  dead,  must  have  taken  flight. 
The  Swiss  authorities  would  soon  have  arrested 
them  if  within  reach.  He  might  therefore  reas- 
sure himself  that  no  statement  that  he  could  not 
at  least  impugn  could  get  currency  just  yet.  "  I 
will  row  over  to  the  old  Grainger" — so  be  called 
her — "  and  see  what  she  has  beard  of  it  all." 

It  was  nightfall  as  he  reached  the  shore,  and 
walked  slowly  and  anxiously  to  the  house.  He 
had  learned  at  Orta  that  they  were  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  world  in  another  fortnight,  but 
whither  for,  none  knew.  As  he  drew  nigh,  he 
determined  to  have  a  peep  at  the  interior  oefore 
he  presented  himself.  He  accordingly  opened 
the  little  wicket  noiselessly,  and  passed  round 
through  the  flower-garden  till  he  reached  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Book  the  Fikst:  Childhood. 
chapte&  xxiii.    lilt  is  in  a  stiuln6e 

COITNTKY. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
before  the  steam-packet  Harlequin  entered  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne.  Lily  had  had  a  fearful 
time  of  it.  She  was  very  comfortable,  and  almost 
happy  during  the  passage  of  the  vessel  down  the 
river ;  for  the  weather  was  fine,  the  water  was 
smooth,  and  her  protectress,  betaking  herself  to 
the  perusal  of  sundry  volumes  bound  in  yellow 
paper,  left  her  at  peace.  Then,  a  gentleman  in  a 
braided  surtout,  with  very  large  whiskers  and 
moustache,  a  cap  with  a  gold  band  to  it,  and 
who  continually  smoked  a  pipe  with  a  very  richly- 
coloured  brown  bowl,  a  silver  top,  and  a  green 
tassel  depending  from  it,  and  who  wore,  be- 
sides, a  leathern  bag  slung  by  a  strap  ov^r  his 
shoulder,  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  showed  her 
a  variety  of  interesting  objects  on  both  banks  of 
the  river.  He  was  a  most  good-humoured  gentle- 
man, but  his  English  was,  to  Lily,  well-nigh 
incomprehensible. 

"Did  you  ligue  joggolate?"  he  asked,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  and  a  grin  that  sent  his  black 
whiskers  very  far  apart  indeed.  "  Joggolate  is 
good  for  de  liddle  kinder.  Yez,  it  is  moldo 
grazioso.  Denez,  ma  bedide,  here  is  some 
joggolate." 

He  produced  from  the  leathern  bag,  as  he 
spoke,  a  stick  of  chocolate  wrapped  in  some 
neat  tinfoil.  This  covering  he  partially  stripped 
off,  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  sweetmeat,  and 
popped,  it,  with  a  jovial  grin,  between  Lily's 
lips.  The  child  had  never  tasted  chocolate  be- 
fore. Then  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe  from  a  pouch 
likewise  produced  from  the  leathern  bag,  and  as 
he  shut  the  latter,  Lily  seemed  to  hear  the 
chinking  of  money. 

"  Mein  good  little  friend,  ma  bonne  amie,  gif 
me  de  bouch,"  he  continued.  "  It  is  moldo 
grazioso.  She  gif  thems  to  me,  begause  I  lof 
her.  I  lof  de  bipes  and  de  tobacko.  De  bipes  is 
not  good  for  de  liddle  kinder.  He  make  rom- 
fozzle  in  der  stomjacks  zo." 

Then,  from  a  pocket  in  his  braided  surtout,  he 
took  a  little  case-bottle,  unscrewed  the  top,  and 
applied  it  to  liislips. 


"  De  brandies  is  goods,"  he  remarked,  throwing 
his  head  back.  "De  brandies  is  goods  for  de 
mal  de  mer.  By-and-by  your  mamma,  when  de 
sea  shall  romfozzle  your  stomjacks,  shall  give 
you  some  brandies  in  your  tea.  A  ver  liddle, 
zo.    Vill  you  ave  some  more  joggolate  ?" 

But  here  the  lady  looked  up  from  the  French 
novel  she  was  reading,  and  angrDy  bade  the 
child  come  and  sit  beside  her.  "You  are  not 
to  associate  with  servants  and  low  people.  Que 
font  oes  gens-la  dans  cette  partie  du  vaisseau  ?" 

Lily  thought  that  if  the  braided  and  whiskered 
gentleman  was  a  servant,  he  was  a  very  handsome 
and  a  very  good-natured  one.  He  walked  away, 
grumbling. 

"Diavolo !"  he  murmured.  "  Quelle  m6gere. 
She  needn'ts  be  so  tarn  proud  for  what  I  am  a 
gourier.  Franz  Stimm  il  vaut  bien  cette  sauteuse 
sour  les  zevaux." 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  conect,  as  the 
braided  gentleman  was  talking  to  himself,  to 
inscribe,  in  their  native  tongue,  the  thoughts  to 
which  he  gave  utterance,  but  the  gentleman 
hadn't  any  native  tongue  or  native  country 
either,  to  apeak  of;  Franz  Stimm  was  a  courier, 
and  knew  all  tongues,  and  all  countries— a  little. 

By  degrees  the  lady  became  absorbed  again 
in  the  study  of  her  French  novels,  and  Lily 
stole  softly  away  from  her  side,  and  went  and 
sat  on  the  little  raised  part  of  the  deck  above 
the  rudder  chains,  and  studied  the  weather- 
beatpn  man  in  the  pea-jacket  who  was  at  the 
helm.  >'  By-and-by,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
printed  injunction  of  prohibition,  she  had  the 
audacity  ^q  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  and 
the  man  himself— it  being  a  quiet  afternoon,  and 
the  captain  being  in  his  cabin  refreshing  himself 
with  his  after-dinner  grog— spoke  to  her.  No 
great  harm  resulted  from  this  contravention  of 
maritime  discipline.  He  told  her  all  about  the 
Dreadnought,  and  the  windmills  on  the  Essex 
shore,  and  the  great  guns  at  Woolwich  Arsenal; 
also,  that  a  many  had  been  hung  at  Execution 
Dock,  and  that  when  he  was  a  lad  in  war-time, 
he  had  been  pressed  and  kept  four  days  and 
nights  aboard  the  guardship  at  the  Nore,  not- 
withstanding liis  being  a  'prentice,  and  having  a 
stifficate  from  Waterman's  Hall  in  his  pocket. 

But  this  confiding  mariner  was  in  time  removed, 
and  the  hairy  man  in  the  striped  guernsey  who 
succeeded  him  was  not  so  communicative.    He 
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was  absorbed  with  his  spokes,  and,  what  little 
time  he  had  to  spare,  was  devoted  to  dexterously 
ejecting  the  juice  from  the  cpiid  he  wi^  chewing 
over  tbe  leeward  bulwark.  Tfow  and  then,  he 
missed  his  aim,  and  then  he  swore  mono- 
syUabically.  Lily  couldn't  make  friends  with 
him,  and  presently  stole  away. 

In  these  days  rieh  people  were  not  qnite  so 
proud  as  they  are  now.  At  least,  they  did  not 
appear  quite  so  genteel,  quite  so  exclusive,  quite 
so  shut  up,  as  I  learn  they  are  at  present.  In 
these  days  a  member  of  the  "  superior  orders" 
would  faint  at  the  bare  idea  of  travelling  to  Bou- 
logne by  the  common  packet  from  London  Bridge ; 
but,  when  Lily  was  young,  a  great  many  wealthy 
and  high-bom  people  were  content  to  take  that 
route  as  the  pleasantest  though  not  the  shortest. 
And  more  than  that,  they  took  their  servants 
and  their  carriages  with  them. 

There  was  a  handsome  private  carriage— a 
berline  painted  green,  with  a  rumble,  heavy 
wheels,  and  a  big  imperial  on  the  roof— aboard 
the  Harlequin,  neariy  amidships  but  slightly 
forward.  Lily  was  wandering  about  the  deck, 
and  occasionally  tripping  herself  up  over  the  stiff 
protrusions  of  tarpaulin  when  she  came  to  this 
carriage.  She  was  admiring  the  pretty  manner 
in  which  the  wheels  were  lashed  to  bolts  in  the 
deck,  when  she  heard  a  voice  she  recognised,  and 
looking  up  saw  that  the  carriage  door  was  open. 
Standing  thereat  was  the  bearded  gentleman  with 
the  braided  surtout  who  spoke  such  very  funny 
English. 

"Acht  Himmel!"  he  cried,  pleased  to  see 
her.  "Here  is  de  liddle  cal  vat  eat  de  joggolate. 
Mein  Signor  Generale,  she  is  ver  preddy.  She 
is  the  dordor  of  de  handsome  dune  dat  loog 
lige  de  diger." 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  re- 
clining at  full  length  on  a  mattress.  He  was  co- 
vered to  the  chin  with  rugs,  and  cloaks,  and  furs, 
and  had  a  yellow  face,  and  looked  very  ill.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  peevishly  at  the  courier's 
remark,  and  a  thin  voice,  which  seemed  very  tired 
of  itself  and  all  the  world,  bade  Stimm  not  bother 
him,  but  bring  him  some  orange-flower  water. 

"  Bedder  'ave  som  brandies,  my  lord  generale," 
observed  Mr.  Stimm,  in  respectful  expostulation. 
"  Ve  gom  ver  soon  do  de  Nore,  and  de  eau  de 
fleur  d'onmger,  he  play  de  teufds  vid  your 
stomjacks.    Bedder  drinks  de  brandy." 

"  Hang  your  brandy,"  cried  the  yellow-feced 
invalid,  peevishly.  "One  would  think  I  was  a 
private  still.  My  stomach's  my  own— at  least 
what  I've  got  left  of  it.  Gret  me  the  orange- 
flower  water,  do  you  hear  me,  hey  ?" 

The  courier  turned  to  do  his  behest,  and  LUy, 
frightened,  was  moving  out  of  his  way,  when  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  sallow  gentleman.  His 
eyes  were  very  languid  and  jaundiced,  but  they 
were  very  black. 

He  started  up  eagerly  on  his  invalid  couch. 
"Merciful  Heavens!"  he  cried,  "where  have  I 
seen  that  face  before  ?  Stimm,  bring  that  child 
here." 


But  before  Mr.  Stimm  could  approach  Lily,  a 
harsh  hand  was  laid  on  the  child's  should^.  It 
was  the  handsome  kdy.  < 

"  lou  little  sJague !  you  little  demon  1"  she 
cried  furiously.  "  Here  have  I  been  k  la  chasse 
for  yott  this  half-hour.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
you  ?  Shall  I  throw  you  into  the  water  to  be 
eaten  by  the  bkok  mfla— by  the  whales  and 
sharks,  I  mean  ?  Come  away  this  moment ;"  and 
she  dragged  Lily  aft. 

The  sallow  gentleman  was  not  quite  so  great 
an  invalid  as  he  seemed  to  be.  He  descended, 
grumbling  and  moaning,  however,  &om  his 
carriage,  and  followed  the  lady  and  child  to  the 
quarter-deck;  but  they  hastily  descended  the 
companion-ladder,  and  then  the  lady  shut  herself 
with  the  child  in  the  ladies'  caj^in. 

Lily  underwent  many  hours  of  the  direst  agony. 
It  grew  dark,  and  the  stewardess  brought  her 
some  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  but  she  could 
scarcely  swallow  a  mouthful.  The  tea-things 
clattered  on  the  table  hoiribly.  A  lamp  was 
kindled,  and  it  swung  to  and  fro.  They  put  Lily 
to  bed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cupboard,  and  the  shelf 
began  to  pitch  forward,  and  dart  backward, 
and  then  it  seemed  to  be  sliding  away  from  Lily, 
and  then  she  herself  was  dashed  against  the 
cupboard  wall.  She  looked  out,  terrified,  into 
the  cabin,  and  lo!  the  ceiling  was  where  the* 
floor  should  have  been.  And  all  this  while  there 
was  a  dreadful  creaking  noise,  as  though  a 
giant  were  being  stretched  on  the  rack,  and  a 
dreadful  throbbing  sensation,  which  shook  the 
very  pillow  beneath  her  head,  as  though  the 
gianf  s  heart  was  bursting  under  the  torture. 

She  was  v^ry  sick.  There  were  eleven  ladies 
in  the  cabin,  and  they  were  all  sick.  There  was 
a  little  girl  of  timid  aspect,  a  year  or  so  older 
than  Lily,  who  appeared  to  look  upon  sea-sickness 
as  a  kind  of  penal  chastisement  ordained  for  her 
sins,  and  who,  in  the  intervals  of  nausea,  screamed, 
"Oh,  don't!  oh,  please  don't!  oh,  I  wiU  be 
good !"  and  the  tike  deprecatory  ejaculations. 
There  was  one  hdy,  tall  and  thin,  with  sad- 
coloured  ringlets,  who  perpetually  reiterated  a 
request  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  there  was  an- 
other, stout,  of  a  rubicund  countenance,  who 
had  been  exceedingly  jolly  aU  the  afternoon,  and 
who  now,  with  a  ghastly  visage,  and  rolled  up 
into  a  ball  in  a  comer,  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
"  It's  coming,  it's  coming !  I  hear  it,  I  hear  it  I  I 
hear  it.  Lawks  ha'  mercy  upon  us !"  probably 
anticipating  the  immediate  scuttling  of  the  ship, 
or  the  end  of  the  world;  And  there  was  a  poor 
tittle  baby,  who,  in  the  course  of  seven  hours, 
assumed  many  cadaverous  hues,  from  Indian 
yellow  to  bistre,  and  from  neutral  tint  to  pea- 
green,  and  was  given  up  for  dead  many  times.  It 
was  an  awful  night.  The  stewardess  bore  it  un- 
moved. She  was  a  hardy  young  woman,  paid 
not  to  be  sea-sick,  but  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
after  her  dues ;  and  although  on  shore  I  dare  say 
she  was  as  truthful  a  young  woman  as  ever  wore 
the  brown  merino  of  ordinary  life,  she  yns,  on 
board  the  Harlequin,  a  prodigy  of  cool  mendacity, 
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declaiin^  when  tlie  Harlequin  was  off  Ramsg^te 
that  they  were  "  nearly  in,"  and  when  tossing 
about  Deal,  that  her  good  man— meaning  the 
stevrard— had  just  seen  "  Bolong  light." 

There  was  somebody  else  who  waa  not  siek; 
the  handsome  proud  hyiy,  Lily's  protectress. 
She  lay  down  on  a  sofa»  corered  herself  with  a 
great  shawl,  and  went  resolutely  to  skep.  Onee 
or  twice  in  the  ooiurse  of  the  nighty  waking  up, 
she  apostrophised  the  Harlequin,  the  company 
that  owned  it,  and  the  captain  and  crew  who 
nikTigated  it,  in  bitterly  sarcastic  terms.  The 
stewardess  also  she  was  mercilessly  hard  upon, 
for  the  offence  of  wearing  thick  shoes ;  and  more 
than  oaee  she  chid  Lily  for  making  a  noise. 
She  tended  the  suffering  ddld,  however^  with  a 
kind  of  stem  tenderness,  and  then  went  to  sleep 


At  last  this  night  of  torment  came  to  a  dose. 
The  Harlequin  escaped  at  break  of  day  from  the 
buffeting  boiling  waters  of  the  Channel,  into 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  port,  and  Lily  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  a  seaman,  who,  in  his 
outward  guise,  looked  very  like  a  grisly  bear, 
but  in  his  manners  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  up 
a  ladder  to  a  quay.  There  the  seaman  set  her 
down,  on  the  shore  of  France. 

A  little  man,  not  so  very  much  taller  than  Lily, 
but  with  a  big  moustache,  and  a  huge  cutlass^  and 
a  broad  sword-belt,  and  a  very  tall  ghized  ahako, 
immediately  seized  on  the  Noah's  ark  which  the 
seaman  had  deposited  by  Lily's  side.  The  lady 
was  close  by  her,  but  she  foorbore  to  seiae  the 
little  man  by  the  throat,  or  to  oast  him  over  the 
quay  into  the  water.  She  spoke  him  very  £sdr,  and 
eedled  him  '*  Monsieur."  Lily  noticed  that  en  this 
new  ground  her  protectress  waa  quite  polite.  The 
little  soldier,  however  (he  had  red  legs  and 
bunches  of  red  worsted  on  his  shoulders),  was  as 
fieree  as  she  was  mild,  and  called  out  in  a  formi- 
dable voice,  ''A  droite,  a  la  Douane.  Marcfaez 
done !"  Those  were  the  days  when  Waterloo  was 
still  remembered,  when  international  aUiances 
and  treaties  of  commerce  were  not  thought  of,  and 
when  the  little  soldiers  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
the  First  were  very  apt  to  be  rude  to  those  over 
whom  they  had  authority. 

Half  stupified,  trembling  and  dizzy  with  the 
soonest  acquired,  worst  borne,  and  easiest  cured 
of  human  aibnents — dazed  with  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  the  glimmering  lanterns  contending 
with  the  grey  dawn,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
hoarse  voices  of  seamen  and  porters  vociferating 
to  each  other  in  a  strange  language — the  child 
followed  her  conductors  to  the  custom-house. 
But,  arrived  there,  the  little  inquisitive  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  her  companion  why  all  the 
soldiers  had  red  legs,  and  why  they  seemed  so 
very  angry  with  everybody  P 

Soon  a  stranger  sight  absorbed  her  attention. 
Along  a  low  wooden  bar,  or  counter,  twenty 
trunks  were  arranged  wide  open,  and  as  many 
men  all  with  moustaches,  or  looking  like  soldiers, 
and  all  in  a  great  passion,  were  apparently  making 
beds.    At  least  they  tossed  and  tumbled  the 


contents  of  all  the  trunks  about,  as  though  they 
were  shaking  up  feather-beds :  an  operation  which 
Lily  had  often  watched  with  intense  interest  in 
Mrs.  Bunnycastle's  sleeping  apartment  at  Rho- 
dodendron House.  The  bearded  gentieman  who 
had  given  her  the  chocolate  was  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  confusion,  and  had  at  least  half 
a  dozen  trunks  to  be  tossed  and  tumbled  over.  He 
brandished  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  seemed 
quite  as  angry  as  the  men  who  looked  like 
soldiers. 

At  length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Lily  and  her 
protectress.  One  of  the  soldiers  asked  the  lady 
if  she  had  anything  to  "declare  ;"  whereupon 
she  looked  as  though  she  would  have  very  much 
liked  to  declare  war  upon  ^«;  but  she  was  on 
her  behaviour  now,  and  observed  that  she  had 
nothing  liable  to  duty.  Lily's  little  outfit  was 
rummaged  with  a  recklessness  that  would  have 
driven  to  fury  even  the  placable  Mr.  Ranns  at 
Cutwig  and  Ck).'s;  and  the  lady's  store  of 
purple  and  fine  linen  was  .recklessly  rumpled, 
and  then  crammed  back  again  into  her  portman- 
teau, as  though  it  were  so  many  old  rags. 

Even  when  the  trunks  were  re-locked,  and 
their  lids  inscribed  with  cabalistic  flourishes  in 
chalk,  their  troubles  were  not  at  an  end;  for 
they  were  conducted  into  a  naked,  whitewashed 
apartment,  over  the  door  of  which  the  word 
"  Surety  "  was  written,  and  there  were  subjected, 
at  the  hands  of  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  snuffiest 
old  woman  who  ever  wore  gold  rings  in  her  ears 
and  a  mob-cap  on  her  head,  to  the  indignity  of  a 
p»sonal  search.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that 
there  were  no  smuggled  commodities  about  Lily. 
There  was  very  little  outside  her,  and  nothing  at 
all  inside  her  but  nausea.  The  lady,  also,  passed 
scathless  through  an  abominable  ordeal  whush  has 
happily  become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  she  con- 
trived to  lose  her  temper,  and  gave  the  old  woman 
a  piece  of  her  mind— the  which  assumed  such  for- 
midable dimensions^  that  the  female  searcher 
began  to  yell  for  "  la  garde,"  and  the  lady  had  to 
quiet  her  with  a  five*£ranc  piece.  There  were  some 
otherladies,  however,  who  gave  even  more  trouble. 
One  went  into  hysterics,  another  vowed  she 
would  write  to  the  Times,  and  a  third  made  re- 
iterated and  passionate  appeals  to  her  "Henry"  " 
(meaning  her  absent  husband),  who  was  himself 
being  searched  in  an  adjoiniog  apartment,  strew- 
ing flowers  of  eloquence  of  the  strongest  Bhtan- 
nie  odour  on  two  maglignant  douanieis.  I  think 
all  the  ladies  who  screamed  contrived  to  smuggle 
something;  and,  as  LUy  passed  out,  she  saw 
one — ^the  lady  who  had  been  so  very  anxious 
to  be  thrown  overboard— being  unwound  of  in- 
numerable strips  of  contraband  textile  fabrics  as 
though  she  had  been  a  bad  leg. 

Outside  the  custom-house  there  was  much 
crowding  and  shouting;  and  a  mob  of  shabby 
men,  whose  hair  looked  dreadfully  in  want  of 
cutting,  encircled  the  travellers,  thrusting 
cards  into  their  hands,  and  bawling  out  the 
names  of  different  hotels.  And,  staggering 
before  her;,  Lily  saw  an  old  woman— the  twin 
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sister,  seemingly,  of  the  one  who  had  half  dragged 
her  clothes  off  her  back  in  the  custom-honse — 
with  short  petticoats  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  very 
stout  legs,  and  very  thick  shoes,  and  a  very 
round  back,  on  which  were  poised  the  lady's 
large  portmanteau,  and  Gutwig  and  CJo.'s  outfit. 
The  old  lady  wore  a  mob-cap  too,  but  she 
wore  a  man's  hat  over  that,  and  a  pea-jacket 
over  her  gown  body,  and  presented  a  hybrid 
mkrltime  appearance. 

They  found  at  last  a  carriage,  and  were  taken 
to  an  hotel.  And  there  Lily  was  put  to  bed. 
Quite  exhausted  and  tired,  she  fell  into  a  blessed 
balmy  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  up  tiU  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  found  herself  rayenously 
hungry,  and  as  well  as  a  little  girl  of  eight  years 
of  age,  with  whom  there  had  been  nothing  the 
matter  but  a  bad  fit  of  sea-sickness  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  could  be. 

The  lady  was  writing  letters  at  a  little  table 
by  the  bedside. 

"  You  lazy  little  thing;"  she  said,  but  not  very 
harshly.  "We  should  have  been  on  our  road  to 
Paris,  hours  ago.  Yon  have  made  me  miss  the 
d^gence,  and  now  we  shall  have  to  wait  until 
to-morrow  morning." 

Some  dinner  was  ordered,  and  it  was  brought 
by  a  waiter  who  looked  quite  .like  a  genUe- 
man,  and  had  beautiful  whiskers  — but  not 
so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
chocolate^and  a  dean  white  apron  that  reached 
down  to  his  slippered  feet.  They  had  only  a 
bedroom ;  "  and,"  thought  Lily  to  herself,  "what- 
ever would  Mrs.  Bunnycastle  think  if  a  man 
with  whiskers  were  to  come  into  her  bedroom !" 

Lily  had  a  little  cutlet  for  dinner,  and  some 
potatoes  fried  a  delicate  brown.  The  thin  wine 
they  gave  her,  though  it  tasted  sour,  was  of  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour,  and  Lily  thought  she 
would  very  much  like  to  have  a  dress  for  a  doll 
of  that  hue. 

"  I  Uke  dining  here  better  than  at  the  large 
house  that  smelt  of  fish  so,"  she  said,  emboldened 
by  the  not  unfavoturable  glance  the  lady  had  cast 
upon  her  while  she  was  eating.  "It  is  almost 
as  good  as  dinner  at  school." 

The  lady  frowned.  "Petite  bavarde,"  she 
returned.  "  One  wants  to  hear  no  comparisons. 
You  are  to  forget  Greenwich,  you  are  to  forget 
the  school  where  yon  were  spoilt  and  petted  by 
those  foolish  old  women.  You  are  going  to  a 
school  where  you  will  be  treated  properly,  and 
have  very  different  dinners." 

Lily  sighed,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Towards  sunset  the  lady  took  her  for  a  walk 
about  the  streets,  which  seemed  very  strange  to 
Lily,  but  pleased  her  in&iitely.  The  houses 
were  very  white,  and  most  of  the  windows  had 
bright  green  blinds.  The  shops  were  full  of 
the  most  delightful  toys  that  LUy  had  ever  seen, 
and  among  them  she  recognised  with  delight 
numerous  little  doUs  the  exact  effigy  of  the 
old  woman  in  the  pea-jacket  and  the  short 
petticoat,  wlio  had  carried  the  lady's  portman- 
teau and  Cutwig  and  Co.'s  trunk,  from  the 


custom-house  to  the  carriage.  Only  these  dolls 
hadn't  any  short  pipes  in  their  mouths,  as  the 
real  woman  had. 

If  Lily  had  been  with  Miss  Barbara  Bunny- 
castle, she  would  haveilragged  her  to  the  window, 
and  kept  her  there  for  ten  minutes  discussing  the 
merits  of  these  dolls.  If  she  had  been  with  the 
tall  gentleman  who  kissed  her  at  Greenwich — 
she  seemed  to  feel  the  impress  of  his  lips  on  her 
forehead  now—she  would  have  asked  him  boldly 
to  buy  her  one  of  the  dolls,  and  would  have  told 
him  that  she  would  pay  for  it  when  she  grew  up. 
But  she  was  afraid  to  say  such  things  to  the  lady, 
and  could  only  sate  herself  with  the  fascinating 
images  by  casting  furtive  glances  over  he? 
shoulder.  She  could  not  help,  howevez^-«8  they 
passed  another  shop  whose  window  was  posi- 
tively bursting  with  dolls— asking  the  lady  who 
the  old  women  at  the  custom-house  were,  and 
why  some  of  them  wore  red  petticoats  and  some 
blue  P  They  had  met  more  ancient  dames  of  the 
same  stamp  in  the  street  that  afternoon;  but 
they  were  barefoot,  and  wore  yellow  kirtles,  and 
carried  great  nets  slung  on  sticks  over  their 
shoulders. 

The  lady  told  her,  tartly,  that  the  old  women 
were  sailors'  widows.  "It  is  good  to  be  a 
widow,"  she  continued,  "  when  your  husband  is 
a  robber,  and  a  villain,  and  a  lache.  Now  ask 
me  no  more  questions.    Tu  m'agaces." 

They  went  for  a  walk  on  the  pier,  where  it 
blew  very  hard,  and  a  brave  colour  came  into 
Lily's  cheeks,  which  the  agony  of  the  Harlequin 
had  rendered  wan.  They  met  a  good  many 
gentlemen  who  seemed  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  lady.  Some  of  them  patted  Lily  on  the 
head,  but  she  did  not  like  them.  They  seemed 
coarse  and  rude  to  her. 

"  They  are  not  so  nice  as  the  gentlemen  at 
Greenwich,"  she  remarked,  timidly.  "  Ah !  what 
a  nice  gentleman  that  was  who  said  he  was 
wicked!  But  I  don't  believe  he  was  wicked. 
He  had  such  beautiful  eyes,  and  he  was  so  kind 
to  me.    I  don't  like  these  gentlemen." 

Her  companion  angrily  bade  her,  for  a  little  fool, 
hold  her  tongue,  and  they  resumed  their  prome- 
nade. They  passed  a  great  many  ladies  who  were 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  countess,  but  were 
on  staring  terms  with,  or  rather  at,  her.  They 
looked  at  her  very  hard,  and  then  averted  their 
heads. 

At  first  the  lady  was  scornful,  and  muttered 
that  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  turnup  their 
noses,  nature  having  turned  them  up  quite  suffi- 
ciently as  it  was.  But  anon  she  grew  fierce; 
and,  as  they  turned  back  from  the  pier-head, 
cri^,  loud  enough  for  Lily  to  hear  her : 

'*  Malediction !  Am  I  the  cholera  P  Am  I  the 
plague  P  I  buy  my  bonnets  where  those  English 
misses  buy  theirs.  I  use  the  same  whalebone 
and  buckram.  I  paint  myself  with  the  same 
paint.  Why  do  they  stare  at  me  as  though  I 
were  a  beast  in  the  Jardin  des  Pkntes  P" 

Why  indeed  P  Lily  could  not  tell.  She 
had  seen  some  ladies  as  handsome   as   the 
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countess  pass  by,  and  yet  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  looked  so  peculiar.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  she  had  an  odd  appearance.  What  was 
there  in  herP  She  was  dressed  in  exquisite 
taste.  She  had  no  gaudy  hues  in  her  garments. 
It  was  yery*strange,  but  so  it  was.  Perhaps  her 
temper  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

So,  Lily  pondering  and  the  lady  fuming,  they 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  Lily  was  glad  to  be 
put  to  bed  early,  and  the  lady  sat  up  till  late 
reading  her  novels.  They  were  both  up  by 
seven  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  disturb- 
ance about  th6  bill,  and  the  countess  told  the 
landlord  he  was  a  robber.  But  that  was  usual ; 
and  all  things  considered,  the  lady  might  for 
once  hare  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  I  have 
stopped  at  the  same  hotel  myself  (I  won't  men- 
tion it  by  name,  for  fear  of  being  libellous),  and  I 
can't  help  thinking,  under  correction,  that  the 
landlord  was  a  robber. 

MORE  TRIFLES  FROM  CEYLON. 

Of  all  animals  the  elephant  ^  the  most  rest- 
less. He  is  never  quiescent  for  an  instant. 
While  standing  in  his  stable,  he  is  either  flapping 
his  ears,  or  moving  his  trunk,  or  rubbing  one 
leg  against  the  other.  At  Kandy^  the  elephants 
beloDging  to  the  temple  are  drawn  up  on  the 
esplanade  at  sunset  every  evening,  where  they 
may  be  seen  going  throi^n  their  grotesque  and 
ceaseless  movements.  They  are  used  tor  pur- 
poses of  pageantry  b^  the  Buddhist  priests,  and 
great  as  their  terror  is  of  fire  while  m  a  savage 
state,  will  walk  with  the  greatest  unconcern, 
when  tamed,  through  the  streets  of  Kandy 
during  the  festival  of  the  Perahera,  surrounded 
by  torch-bearers  and  thousands  of  spectators.  A 
few  of  the  Kandian  chiefs  own  an  elepha)it  or 
two;  but  their  possession  by  private  individutds 
is  by  no  means  common.  I  was  travellln|^  on 
official  business  one  day  in  the  central  province, 
when  my  progress  on  horseback  was  arrested  by 
a  river,  swolkn  by  heavy  rains.  I  found  that  a 
Kandian  headman  had  sent  his  elephant  to  carry 
me  over ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  straddle 
across  his  back,  as  if  on  horseback :  the  luxuir 
of  a  howdah  bein^  one  that  the  Kandian  chie» 
do  not  indulge  m.  I  mounted  the  elephant, 
having  first  tAken  the  precaution  to  remove  my 
spurs.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how 
easy  the  motion  was,  and  was  also  interested 
bv  the  caution  and  intelligence  the  creature  dis- 
played in  avoiding  the  rocks  concealed  beneath 
the  turbid  waters.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite 
bank,  his  mahout  directed  him  to  kneel,  which 
order  he  obeyed ;  but,  as  I  was  about  to  dis- 
mount, the  elephant,  either  alarmed  bv  my 
European  dress,  or  by  some  other  unexplained 
cause,  suddenly  sprang  up  and  ran  off.  The 
mahout  called  out  to  me  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to 
hold  on  to  his  (the  mahout's)  wabt :  a  proposal 
which,  considering  the  difference  in  our  weights, 
was  rather  amusing,  as  I  must  inevitably  liave 
pulled  him  off  had  I  lost  my  own  balance.  I 
preferred  gripping  my  steed  with  the  knee,  and 


passing  my  arms  round  my  human  friend's  waist ; 
and  I  held  on  to  the  chain  which  was  round 
the  elephant's  neck  until  he  saw  fit  to  stay  his 
career.  When  I  had  dismounted  in  safety,  a 
little  whipper-snapper  boy,  of  about  twelve  vears 
old,  sprang  on  the  elephant's  neck  and  roue  off 
at  a  smart  round  walk,  looking  as  if  he  meant 
to  say  to  me,  "  I'll  teach  you  how  to  do  it," 
which  he  probably  did. 

It  is  extraordinary  with  what  rapidity  a  stream 
in  this  country,  which  a  few  hours  ago  was 
scarcely  above  your  horse's  fetlocks,  will  be- 
come a  foaming  torrent.  I  remember  coming 
one  afternoon,  during  a  heavy  shower,  to  a  stream 
which  I  had  the  previous  day  passed  with  ease. 
As  I  approached,  I  saw  a  mass  of  water  pouring 
in  a  foaming  cataract  over  the  cliffs  above ;  I  at 
once  crossed,  and  the  water  was  not  above  my 
horse's  girths.  My  horsekeeper,  who  had 
lingered  a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  found  the 
stream  up  to  his  shoulders.  My  Coolies  and 
servants,  who  were  still  further  in  the  rear, 
were  unable  to  cross  at  all  for  some  hours,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  wait, 
like  Horace's  rustic,  while  I  lay  shivering  in  a 
temj>orary  bungalow.  Fortunately  the  waters 
subside  in  these  mountain  streams  as  rapidly  as 
they  rise.  With  the  rivers,  the  process  is  slower. 

I  was  one  afternoon  walking  along  a 
bridle-path,  my  horsekeeper  leading  my  horse, 
when  we  reached  a  shelving  mass  of  rock, 
over  which  a  stream  flowed,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross.  As  I  approached  it,  I 
removed  from  my  shoulders  a  plaid  I  had 
thrown  over  them,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that 
my  feet  might  slip  in  the  stream,  which,  after 
winding  among  some  masses  of  rock,  fell 
into  a  whirlpool  at  the  head  of  a  waterfaU.  It 
was  well  tiiat  I  took  the  precaution,  for  no 
sooner  had  I  stepped  into  tne  stream,  than  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  retain  my  footini^ — the 
surface  of  the  inclining  rock,  over  which  the 
water  ran,  gave  no  hold  to  my  feet — ^I  could 
neither  advance  nor  recede,  and  felt  myself 
carried  off  my  legs.  I  at  once  threw  myself 
down  under  the  water,  that  I  might  be  carried 
off  feet-foremost  It  is  well  I  old  so,  for  had 
I  gone  head-foremost  I  should  have  been  stunned 
before  arriving  at  the  pool  at  the  head  of  the 
waterfall.  As  it  happened,  I  dropped  unhurt 
into  the  pool,  and  at  once  struck  out  for  the 
bank,  which  I  reached  in  safety ;  but  my  plaid 
and  umbrella  went  over  the  waterfall,  and  I 
felt  too  thankful  that  I  had  not  followed  them, 
to  resret  their  loss. 

When  I  was,  say  a  dozen  years  younger  than 
I  am  now,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  make 
a  tour  through  part  of  the  hill  country  without 
any  hqrsekeeper  or  other  servants.  I  started 
from  Newera  Ellia,  the  mountain  sanatarium, 
and  travelled  through  the  lovely  district  of 
Ambegamoa  to  Colombo.  In  the  course  of  my 
journey  I  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Kalany- 
ganga,  at  that^  time  swollen  by  rains.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  little  pony,  a  blanket  was  fastened 
behind  my  saddle,  and  my  clothes  were  strapped 
in  front.    On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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I  asked  a  man  who  was  standing  there,  if  I  could 
ride  across,  on  which  he  answered  that  I  could. 
I  accordingly  rode  in,  bat  soon  found  that  the 
pony  was  out  of  his  depth.  When  a  horse  is 
swimming,  it  is  best  to  leave  his  head  quite  free, 
lest  the  rider  pull  him  over.  1  adopted  this  ure- 
caution;  but,  oefore  we  had  reached  the  miadle 
of  the  stream,  the  poor  pony  —  he  had  come 
a  long  stage  already,  the  blanket  had  filled 
with  water,  and  was  bearing  liim  down— had 
tamed  his  bead  down  the  stream.  Tiie  position 
was  becoming  critical.  I  slipped  my  feet  out 
of  the  stirrups  preparatory  to  striking  out  for 
a  boat  which  was  crossing,  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst ;  for,  though  a  bad  swimmer, 
I  could  have  managed  that  short  distance.  But 
before  abandoning  my  pony,  I  resolved  to 
try  what  could  still  be  done,  so  I  took  up 
the  reins,  turned  his  head  as  gently  to  the 
opposite  shore  as  I  could,  and  encouraged  him 
to  proceed ;  the  gallant  little  creature  carried  me 
over  safely ;  aAd  as  we  scrambled  dripping  up 
the  bank,  the  ferryman  emerged  from  nis  hut, 
where  he  had  been  comfortably  sitting,  and 
demanded  sixpence  for  the  boat  I  had  not  em- 
ployed !  On  reaching  the  residence  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  lived  near  by,  he  told  me  that  had  I 
been  carried  past  the  ferry^  I  must  have  been  lost. 

A  Singhalese  outvigger  dhonie  has  just  run  in 
under  the  land,  and  now  lies  close  to  the  shore. 
As  she  was  standing  in,  one  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers  from  Calcutta,  bound  for 
Point  de  Galle,  Aden,  and  Suez,  passed  her. 
What  a  contrast ;  the  one  a  type  of  progress, 
the  other  of  stagnation  1  Probably  when  ICing 
Wiieyottee  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Cevlon 
witnhis  followers,  hve  hundred  and  forty-lhree 
years  before  Christ,  he  came  in  a  craft  exactly 
like  this  dhonie  that  lies  at  anchor  close  by,  on 
this  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  a.d.  1864. 
There  she  is,  with  two  orooked  sticks  which  she 
calls  masts.  One  great  sail,  which  lies  on  her 
thatched  deck,  a  large  rudder  worked  by  a  tiller, 
and  a  wooden  anchor,  which  is  sunk  by  the  help 
of  stones.  Her  planks  are  sewn  together  with 
coir  yarn,  and  she  is  prevented  from  capsizing 
by  a  great  outrigger ;  were  we  to  examine  her 
register,  we  should  find  her  described  as  '*  carvel 
biult,  stem  and  stem  nearly  alike."  She  has,  it 
may  be,  conie  from  Madras  with  a  cargo  of  rice, 
or  perhaps  she  is  carry ine  sundries  coastwise;  her 
size  may  be  eighty  or  a  hundred  tons.  Hot  crew 
will  consist  of  some  thirteen  men,  besides  the 
tindal  or  master.  When  they  wish  to  asoend 
the  rigging,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used,  they 
will  climb  up  the  ropes  with  the  aid  of  their 
toes,  which,  verjr  properly,  they  call  their  **  foot 
fingers,"  and  witn  which  thev  can  pidc  up  a 
thing  from  the  ground  as  readily  as  we  can  with 
our  digits. 

Although  these  dhonies  are  queer-looking 
craft,  they  are  xerj  safe  and  very  dry  boats, 
and  before  the  wind  they  run  very  fast.  I 
remember  sailim^  along  the  Coromandel  coast 
in  one  of  the  Ja£ia  dhonies,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  no  outrigger.    A  French  vessel  was  run- 


ning up  the  same  coast  all  day,  but  she  did  not 
overtake  us,  though  in  full  sail.  We  were 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  when  we  reached 
the  French  port  of  Pondicherry. 

But  for  speed,  commend  me  to  the  out- 
rigger canoe  of  the  Singhalese.  Take  a  long 
tree,  hollow  it  out,  sew  on  a  kind  of  bulwark^ 
attach  an  outrigger,  hoist  your  sail,  let  down 
your  lee-boards,  steer  with  them,  and  run  out  to 
sea,  hug  the  land  when  the  breese  creeps  off 
the  shore  in  the  early  morning;  and  you  will 
skim  along  the  wa:ves  like  a  fiying-fish.  See  yon 
square  rig  on  the  horizon,  steering  the  same 
course  as  we  are.  In  an  hour  we  are  abreast  of 
her.  Another  hour,  and  she  is  on  the  horizon 
behind  us.  And  now  the  sun  is  fprowin^  hot, 
and  you  creep  into  your  pedanquin,  which  is 
securely  lashed  to  a  small  platform,  and  there 
you  lie,  reading  or  dozing,  till  the  wind  has  veered 
round  and  is  ahead  of  you.  So  you  run  in  to 
shore,  land  near  a  tope  of  cocoa-tiuts,  and  have 
your  breakfast  comlortably,  bathe,  and  dress. 
In  the  afternoon  you  take  your  gun,  stroll  into 
the  country,  shoot  a  partridge  or  two,  a  hare» 
a  deer,  maybe  a  pea-fowl,  and  return  to  your 
boat  and  dine.  At  sunset  the  land  breeze 
a^ain  swings  up,  and  off  you  go  and  sail  all 
night.  lou  spend  half  your  time  on  shore ;  and 
you  reach  your  destination — say  the  extreme 
north  of  the  island — ^very  much  sooner  than  you 
would  have  reached  it  in  a  nasty,  cockroachy,  dirty 
sguare  rig,  with  sixty  or  seventy  n^itives  all  sea- 
sick around  you,  and  yourself  not  much  better. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  pleasing  pic- . 
tore.  Public  business  has  called  you  to  the 
capital,  and  has  detained  you  for  several  weeks, 
while  some  loved  one  has  been  pining,  sick  in 
mind  and  body,  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  at  a  distant 
out  station.  At  last  you  are  free,  and  the 
question  is  how  to  get  home  again. 

The  Pearl,  H.M.  colonial  steamer,  has  gone 
to  Calcutta  to  be  cured  of  the  barnacles.  The 
strong  north-east  is  still  blowing  dead  in  your 
teeth  all  day,  and  it  would  be  a  long  busi- 
ness to  beat  up  against  it  in  a  sailing  ship. 
At  last  there  is  a  lull,  and  you  flatter  yourself 
the  force  of  the  monsoon  has  abated,  and  that  the 
wind  has  taken  a  slant  from  tiie  west.  The 
land  breeze  blows  for  a  night'  or  two,  and  your 
mind  is  made  up  ^  you  will  be  off  by  an  outrider 
canoe  from  Negombo.  Thither  you  proceed 
and  engage  a  fine  large  canoe  to  take  you  to 
Jaffna,  and  the  tindal  declares  you  shall  be 
there  in  four  days  if  this  wind  lasts.  The  sly 
rogue!  He  has  to  sail  whether  you  engage  a 
passive  or  not,  for  is  he  not  going  to  &h  off 
the  Mullativoe  Bank  during  the  season  ?  Tou 
embark  with  your  servants,  your  prog,  and  your 
palanquin.  You  glide  slowly  down  the  back 
water  for  half  a  mile  and  cross  the  bar,  as  day  is 
breaking.  Up  runs  the  sail  and  away  you 
go,  the  treacherous  land  breeze  wooing  you  on 
to  your  fate.  And  now  you  glide  through  a 
whole  fleet  of  fishine  canoes  standing  out  to  sea, 
and  now  you  lose  siglit  of  Negombo,  and  at  about 
twelve  or  one  you  reach  the  hospitable  home  of 
the  district  judfge  of  Chilaw,  and  all  has  gone 
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swimmingly,  and  you  begin  to  think  tliat  your 
boatman's  words  were  the  words  of  truth.  Tlius 
was  I,  unhappily,  deluded  the  last  time  I  made 
the  Toyage. 

At  nine  p.m.  I  re-embarked  from  Chilaw,  but 
when  I  had,  with  much  toil,  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calpentyn,  the  wind  blew  dead  in 
our  teeth,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  blow  for  a  week  at  least.  I 
am  devoutly  thankful  that  I  never  was  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Calpentyn.  That  unfortunate  in- 
aividual  lives  all  alone  in  a  ruined  fort,  the  walls 
of  which  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  the  mange. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  cocoa-nut  and  sand, 
ankle-deep.  My  host  kept  no  horse,  for  lie 
could  get  no  grass  for  a  horse  to  eat,  and  his 
visitors  were  principally  dugongs  (or  mermaids) 
and  sea  turtle.  After  remaining  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  resolved  to  abandon  my  boat  and  take  to 
land  journeying.  A  tradition  was  current  in 
Calpentyn  that  there  was  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  who  had  a  pony.  Could  I 
but  succeed  in  securing  this  animal  how  hap|)y 
should  I  be.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  felt 
almost  as  sceptics^  as  if  I  were  going  in 
search  of  a  unicorn.  After  dinner  one  even- 
ing, I  started  with  two  servants,  some  light 
baggage,  and  a  gun,  for  the  region  to  which  story 
directed  me,  and  we  poled  across  the  lake  in  a 
canoe.  We  arrived  long  before  dawn  at  a  river 
which  seemed  to  have  as  many  mouths  as  Cer- 
berus, and  as  my  boatmen  were  perfectly  igno- 
rant which  mouth  they  ought  to  take,  and  as 
each  mouth  they  attempted  proved  unnavigable 
after  a  short  distance,  my  patienoe  ^as  some- 
what tried.  Fortunately,  at  daybreak,  we  saw 
and  hailed  a  couple  of  men  in  a  canoe  who 
directed  us  how  to  go,  and  after  rowing  for  a 
few  miles  we  landed  and  proceeded  on  foot  by  a 
narrow  path  towards  the  pomparipo,  or  "  rest- 
house." 

^Walking  through  forests  with  a  gun  is  always 
interesting  when  you  know  that  at  any  moment 
you  may  meet  any  animal  from  an  elephant  to  a 
jungle-cock.  The  sun  was  well  up  when  we 
emerged  from  the  wood,  and  saw  the  dilapidated 
bungttlow  on  the  open  plain.  My  f  rst  ques- 
tion was  fort;he  rest-house  keeper.  On  him  my 
hopes  depended,  for  he  was  the  reputed  owner 
of  the  nony.  Alas  !  he  was  away,  and  the  pony  ? 
he  haa  gone  on  its  back — "whither?"  Oh  joy 
— ^to  a  place  some  sixteen  miles  off,  but  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  travelling.  Should  I 
wait  for  his  return,  or  should  I  go  on  P  I 
would  go  on  foot;  but  we  must  Seep^in  the 
forest.  No  matter.  On  we  went  as  soon  as  the 
sun  would  permit,  with  a  few  Coolies. 

As  darkness  was  closing  in,  we  reached  a 
tank  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  Here  we  en- 
camped, lighted  a  fire  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts,  and  slept  till  two  in  the  morning,  when 
I  roused  my  people,  and  we  continued  on 
our  weary  way  through  heavy  sand.  An  ek- 
jiliant  had  preceded  us,  but  we  did  not  come 
upon  liim.  With  the  first  streak  of  day  we 
reached  the  village  where  the  pony  was  to  be 
found.    With  the  greatest  caution  I  proceeded 


to  reconnoitre  my  ground,  for  my  fear  was  that 
should  the  owner  see  me,  he  might  mount  his 
gallant  steed  and  gallop  off,  thinking  I  was 
going  to  his  rest-house,  and  not  wishing  it  to  be 
known  that  he  liad  deserted  his  post.  Such  are 
Asiatics  !  Europeans  (of  course)  never  do  such 
things.  After  prowling  about  I  saw  a  sight 
which  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my  toes  and 

back  again  to  my  heart.    I  saw The  Pony  ; 

he  was  tethered  in  a  garden  near  a  house  ;  the 
inmates  were  buried  in  sleep ;  I  cautiously  ad- 
vanced, silently  grasped  his  rope,  and  he  was 
mine! 

Having  secured  my  prize,  I  aroused  the  in- 
mates of  the  hut.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  old 
ladv,  who  seemed  much  surprised  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  a  white  man,  for  this  line  of  road 
is  seldom  travelled,  and  the  bungalows  are 
falling  into  decay.  Of  course  she  pretended 
not  to  know  where  the  owner  of  the  pony 
was;  but  when  I  had  satisfied  her  that  I 
had  no  evil  intentions,  she  called  him,  and  I 
proceeded  to  present  in  due  form  the  letter  of 
introduction  with  which  I  had  provided  mjrself 
at  Calpentyn,  in  testimony  of  my  respectability 
and  fitness  to  be  trusted  with  ^  animal.  To 
do  the  man  justice  he  behaved  very  fairly, 
and  the  high  contracting  parties  Came  to  an 
agreement  which  left  the  pony  with  me,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily,  as  I  should  decide 
at  the  end  of  the  next  day's  journey.  With 
a  light  heart  I  that  afiemoon  careered  out 
of  the  Tillage  on  my  gallant  steed.  What  was 
distance  to  a  man  with  a  quad  and  ti  gun,  a 
pillow,  a  rug,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  cook  and  a 
butler ! 

We  passed  some  elephants  recently  captured, 
and  slept  at  Aripo,  a  place  periodically  teem- 
ing witn  life  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  pearl 
fishery,  but  otherwise  almost  deserted.  Next 
mommg  we  reached  Manaar,  which  is  sroarated 
from  the  mainland  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Through 
this,  I  rode  for  three  weary  miles,  when  I  found 
myself  among  the  shipping,  and  a  ferry  canoe 
took  me  across  the  channel,  towing  the  pony 
after  us.  Here  poor  "  Pompwripo  well-nigh 
met  with  a  watery  grave.  Whether  he  was 
fatigued,  or  whether  he  suffered  from  some  phy- 
sical infirmity,  or  whether  he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  whether  he  was  tired  of  life,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  out  of 
his  depth  than  he  gave  a  groan,  turned  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  went  over  on  his  side,  and 
resigned  himself  to  fate.  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
up  his  head  by  main  force,  momentanly  expect- 
ing that  his  rotten  bridle  wouid  break  ;  however, 
we  managed  to  get  him  across ;  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  restore  him  to  his  home  and  friends 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  believe  he  reached 
them  in  safety,  as  I  did  mine  at  last. 

Waterspouts  may  frequently  be  seen  off  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  A  very  little  time  a^o  one  of 
them  was  the  cause  of  a  most  terrible  cata- 
strophe. The  coffee  districts  of  Ceylon  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  India  for  their  labour,  and  a 
certain  number  of  vessels  chartered  by  govem- 
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ment  run  to  and  fro  between  two  parts,  the  one 
on  the  Lidian,  and  the  other  on  the  Ceylon 
coast,  freighted  with  Malabar  Coolies,  who 
either  are  coming  in  search  of  employment,  or 
are  returning  with  their  little  savings  to  their 
own  country.  As  one  of  these  vessels  was  cross- 
ing, a  waterspout  burst  upon  her,  capsized  her, 
and  drowned  one  hundred  and  fourteen  human 
beings,  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  most  primitive  of  all  sea-going  craft,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  safest  if  not  the  driest 
and  moat  comfortable,  is  the  katemaraur.  The 
word  literally  means  "  tied  trees,"  and  ^ives  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  thing.  It  consists  of 
four  light  logs  of  wood  lashed  to  each  other, 
and  is  about  twentv  feet  long.  It  carries  a 
small  dusky-coloured  leg  of  mutton  sail,  and 
is  usually  manned  by  two  amphibious  beings. 
Seen  in  the  water  when  s»ling,  it  looks  like 
a  brown  buttedSjr  with  its  wings  folded.  When 
the  sea  is  lashed  into  foam  and  the  breakers  dash 
against  the  shore,  and  the  scud  flies  through 
the  air,  and  no  other  craft  dare  put  to  sea,  then 
is  the  catamaran  (I  adopt  the  ordinary  incorrect 
mode  of  spelling)  seen  in  its  glory.  This  is  no 
time  for  hoisting  the  sail,  nor  are  two  men  suffi- 
cient to  work  against  the  breakers ;  four  or  ^je 
launch  it  with  a  run ;  spring  in  as  it  clears  the 
first  wave,  and  pull  for  dear  life;  another  comes 
— ^the  steersman  watches  it  a^it  rolls  in — through 
it  they  go,  the  wave  sweeping  clean  over  them, 
and  away  they  pull  again ;  another  and  another, 
and  they  are  clear  of  the  ground  swell,  and  well 
out  towards  that  ship  that  now  dips  her  bow- 
sprit beneath  the  surge,  and  now  raises  it  to  the 
skies.  Soon  they  are  alongside,  a  it>pe  is  thrown 
to  them  which  tliey  carry  to  the  shore,  and  when 
the  vessel  strikes  a  few  minutes  afterwards — for 
she  has  been  dragging  her  anchor  for  the  last 
hour — a  line  of  communication  has  been  formed 
between  her  and  the  land. 

Between  Point  Calimere  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency and  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  the 
mail-bags  are  daily  carried  to  and  fro  in  cata- 
marans, and  wild,  indeed,  must  be  the  storm 
that  detains  them.  Sometimes  they  capsize,  but 
this  is  considered  a  slight  event.  The  two  men 
in  charge  are  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  on  the  land.  They  untie  the  logs,  re- 
adjust the  waterproof  bags,  hoist  their  sail,  and 
on  they  go  again.  It  is  a  forty  miles'  run,  and 
takes  from  six  to  ten  hours. 

There  was  a  missionary  in  Jaffna  who  used 
to  cross  over  to  India  in  one  of  these  things 
occasionally,  and  return  with  money  for  the 
people  employed  under  him.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  becalmed ;  the  crew,  exliausted  by  row- 
ing, wished  to  anchor,  and  as  they  had  nothing 
else  to  serve  their  purpose,  they  tied  a  rope  to 
his  money-box  and  let  that  down.  I  know  of 
only  one  instance  in  which  two  gentlemen  came 
over  together  on  the  same  catamaran.  I  was 
one  of  the  two,  and  am  the  survivor.  It  is  a  sad 
tale. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  dear  friend  and 
I  crossed  over  to  the  Indian  coast  in  a  native 
vessel,  and  spent  a  few   days  at  the    pretty 


little  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  flat-roofed  houses,  its  boulevards,  and  its 
straight  tidy  streets ;  a  place  where  I  have  been 
told  "there  are  forty  young  ladies  and  only  five 
young  gentlemen  in  a  position  to  marry  !"*  To 
Pondicnerry  every  one  oetakes  himself  who  has 
got  into  a  scrape  in  the  adjoining  British  pos- 
sessions: unless,  therefore,  you  are  furnished 
with  letters  of  introduction,  the  residents  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  admit  you  into  their 
society.  However,  as  we  were  provided  with 
these,  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  a  merchant. 
During  dinner,  some  one  asked  me  what  had 
brought  me  to  Pondicherry  ?  To  which  rather 
suspicious  question,  I  replied,  that  I  was,  in 
Ceylon,  the  possessor  of  a  Pondicherry  screen, 
on  which  was  depicted  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a 
wondrous  white  norse,  one  of  whose  legs  was 
longer  than  the  other  three,  and  that  I  had 
been  seized  by  a  desire  (o  see  the  original: 
a  desire  so  strong,  that  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  had  satisfied  mv  curiosity.  A  wondrous 
screen  it  was,  in  gooa  sooth.  It  was  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  bold- 
ness of  its  conception,  or  the  brilliancy  of  its 
design.  There,  besides  the  carriage  and  horse 
aforesaid,  were  to  be  seen  the  government- 
house,  and  what  is  more,  there  was  tne  governor 
himself,  *'a  walking  in  the  garding  around," 
clad  in  fiamine  red  unmentionables,  a  green 
coat,  and  a  cocked-hat.  The  artist  had  seized 
the  moment  when  he  stood  pointing  authorita- 
tively to  a  shrub,  while  a  native  servant  held  an 
umbrella  over  his  head,  and  behind  him  a  dog 
with  a  curly  tail  pawed  the  air  with  his  fore 
legs.  In  the  background  the  banner  of  Prance 
waved  proudly  in  the  breeze.  After  dinner  it 
was  proposed  that  the  ladies  should  take  a  drive ; 
their  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door ;  and  I 
at  once  recognised  it  as  being  the  identical 
carriage  depicted  on  my  screen.  The  limner 
himself  was  at  work  on  the  premises  too :  so 
I  had  a  look  at  him  also. 

After  a  few  days'  stay,  we  procured  some 
bullock  carts,  and  travelled  down  the  coast ;  for 
although  the  wind  had  been  favourable  for  going, 
it  was  dead  against  our  returning,  and  we 
wished  to  get  so  far  south  as  to  have  a  slanting 
breeze  by  which  we  might  cross.  We  passed 
through  Cuddalore ;  through  Tranquebar,  once 
the  property  of  the  Danes ;  through  Negapatan, 
with  its  Jesuit  Colle^ ;  and  at  fength  reached 
the  salt  plains  of  Calimere,  where  the  antelopes 
graze  in  peace  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
are  coursed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  visitors  during 
the  remaining  four ;  and  where  the  little  foxes 
dig  holes,  in  which  the  aforesaid  Anglo-Indians 
frequently  come  to  grief.  Calimere  is  visited  for 
the  sake  of  its  sea  breezes  only ;  the  Europeans, 
who  make  it  the  place  of  their  temporary  so- 
journ, occupy  thatched  bunjD;alows,  which  they 
furnish  in  camp  fashion  dunng  their  etay.  We 
found  but  one  family  there  on  our  aiiival;  and 
although  perfect  strangers,  were  received  with 
the  frank  hospitality  peculiar  to  India. 

I  had  limited  leave  of  absence,  and  had  already 
over-stayed  it.    The  wind  was  blowing  with 
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xnuch  force,  and  no  boat  woald  pat  to  sea;  and 
I  resolved  to  cross  on  a  tappul  catamaran.  On 
commnnicating  my  intention  to  my  companion, 
he  said  he  would  accompany  me.  It  has  always 
been  a  comfort  to  me,  that  the  resolution 
on  his  part  was  t^dcen  without  any  proposal 
from  me  that  he  should  do  so.  At  twelve  in 
the  day,  we  started ;  and  in  about  two  hours  we 
could  barely  discern  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the 
Indian  coast ;  we  were  already  speculating  how 
long  it  would  be  before  we  should  reach  Ceylon, 
when  our  boatmen  informed  us  that  we  must 
put  back,  for  the  wind  would  not  permit  of  our 
proceeding.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  they 
knew  this  when  we  started.  In  Gevlon,  our 
outspoken  Tamulians  would  at  once  have  said 
so ;  out  the  more  subservient  Madrasees  did  not 
venture  to  do  it.  The  collector  had  ordered 
a  boat,  and  they  obeyed.  They  had  relied  upon 
our  giving  in  of  our  own  accord,  under  the  dis- 
comforts of  our  cramped  and  wet  situatioin 
and  finding  we  did  not  give  in,  they  told  us 
what  they  might  have  told  us  before  we 
started.  Hitherto,  I  had  staved  off  sea-sickness 
by  singing  everv  song  I  could  think  of;  but 
when  our  heads  were  turned  away  from  the 
breeze,  and  our  hopes  were  damped,  that 
wretched  feeling  crept  over  me,  and,  as  usual 
with  me,  induced  a  drowsiness  so  excessive,  that, 
although  to  have  relaxed  mv  hold  for  a  moment 
on  the  single  rope  that  held^  the  sail  would  have 
been  to  be  washed  overboard,  I  believe  that  I 
was  several  times  asleep.  At  four  o'clock  we 
reached  the  spot  where  we  had  embarked. 
"And  all  this  over  again,  to-morrow!"  said 
my  friend.  Early  next  morning  we  again  set 
sail.  The  wind  had  somewhat  moderated,  and 
was  more  in  our  favour;  at  about  noon  we 
discerned  the  low  coast  of  Ceylon,  far  away  in 
the  distance.  But  now,  the  sun,  which  the  sail 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  defended  us  from, 
streamed  down  upon  us  with  all  its  power,  nor 
were  its  reflected  rays  from  the  water  much 
less  distressing  than  those  which  smote  us 
direct.  We  had,  however,  contrived  to  keep 
some  sandwiches  dry ;  and  although  we  did  not 
dare  to  leave  go  the  rope  by  which  we  held  on — 
for  every  wave  through  which  we  ran  struck 
us  with  much  force — still  we  found  our  way  to 
our  mouths  with  the  spare  hand.  At  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  touched  the  shores 
of  Ceylon,  after  eight  and  a  Imlf  hours'  sailing, 
and  staggered  up  tlie  beach  to  the  house  of  the 
customs  officer,  who  kindly  gave  us  some  re- 
freshment. We  had  brought  over  some  spare 
clothing  in  a  tin  box ;  on  opening  it,  I  found  that 
some  silkworms'  eggs,  which  I  bad  secured  in  a 
bottle,  had  hatched  during  the  voyage. 

My  friend  and  I  parted  that  artemoon,  on 
our  arrival  in  Jaffna,  as  men  do  who  expect  to 
meet  on  the  morrow.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Tiie  exposure  he  had  undergone  brought  on  one 
of  those  complaints  which  often  prove  rapidly 
fatal  in  the  tropics,  and  a  few  days  later  I  was 
summoned  from  my  station  to  attend  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting-place.  The  man  who,  hu- 
manly speaking,  could  least  be  spared,  was 


taken ;  the  man  then  without  wife  or  child  to 
mourn  his  loss,  was  left. 

There  is  a  bird  in  Ceylon,  sometimes  heard 
after  nightfall,  called  by  the  natives  the  "Devil 
Bird,"  on  account  of  its  appalling  shriek.  So 
rarely  is  this  bird  seen,  that  naturalists  are  still 
uncertam  whether  it  is  an  owl  or  a  night  hawk. 
All  who  have  heard  it,  a^ree  in  saying  that  no 
sound  can  be  more  fearful  than  its  scream.  I  am 
to  this  day  uncertain  whether  I  have  heard  it 
or  not.  I  had  occasion  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
"  rest-house"  at  Caltura,  a  station  between 
Colombo  and  Jalle.  I  had  with  me  a  large  sum 
of  government  money,  and  as  there  were  several 
travellers  with  Coolies  and  servants  within  the 
same  building,  I  placed  the  box  containing  the 
money,  beside  me,  in  bed.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  I  was  awoke  by  a  fearful  and  prolonged 
shriek,  which  echoed  through  the  whole  build- 
ing. I  sprang  out  of  bed,  with  the  first  idear 
that  some  one  was  bein^  murdered,  but  next 
moment  I  remembered  the  money,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  might  be  some  device 
to  draw  me  away  from  it.  X  therefore  called  to 
one  of  the  "peons,"  who  were  with  me,  to  come 
and  guard  the  money,  and  then  proceeded  to  try 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise.  The  people 
who  were  sleeping  about  the  verandahs  had  also 
been  aroused  ov  the  sound,  which  appeared  to 
have  proceeded  from  within.  A  hght  was 
brought  and  search  was  made  everywhere ;  two 
servants  were  asleep  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms 
and  they  had  not  been  awakened ;  either  one  of 
these  two  men  had  had  nightmare,  and  in  hb 
sleep  uttered  these  unearthly  yells ;  or,  the  noise 
was  made  bv  some  one  about  the  place  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  robbing  me  of  the 
money  should  I  leave  it  unguarded ;  or,  a  devil- 
bird  had  his  abode  somewhere  in  the  old  roof 
and  had  uttered  these  shrieks  just  as  he  took 
flight  in  search  of  prev:  which  is  the  time 
at  which  this  bird  usually  utters  his  appalling 
cry. 

In  Ceylon  there  is  not  usually  anything  like 
that  organised  sptem  of  ^ng  robbery  of  which 
one  hears  in  India.  For  this  there  may  be  various 
reasons;  one  by  no  means  unimportant  reason 
is,  that  the  soil  oelongs  in  Ceylon  to  the  people, 
not  to  the  government,  as  m  India ;  and  that 
almost  every  man  has  a  patch  of  land,  to  which 
he  clings  with  such  tenacity,  that  he  will  not 
part  witii  it  for  any  amount  of  monejr,  and  will 
spend  any  amount  in  defending  his  title  to  it ; 
were  he  to  take  to  robbing,  he  would  have  to 
evade  iustice,  and  some  neighbour  would  possess 
himself  of  this  land.  There  are  those  wlio  con- 
sider the  minute  sub-division  of  lands  among  all 
the  children  of  a  deceased  proprietor,  a  great 
evil,  and  no  doubt  it  has  its  disadvantages ;  but, 
contrariwise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ownership  is  an  inducement  to  respectability 
and  responsibility.  A  great  deal  of  the  crime 
committed  among  us,  with  malice  prepense, 
and  for  the  sake  of  booty,  is  committed  by 
vagabonds  from  the  low  country,  who  have  no 
stake  in  the  soil,  and  who  go  to  the  Kandian 
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country  to  live  by  their  wits.  Just  at  pre- 
sent we  have  a  Ceylon  Jack  Sbeppard,  who  is 
carrying  things  with  a  very  high  hand.  Sardiel 
is  his  "  honourable  name,"  as  the  Chinese  say. 
He  is  said  to  be  armed  with  revolvers,  and  to 
swagger  about  in  open  day  in  the  bazaar  of  a 
villa^  on  the  high  road  to  Kandy,  through 
which  a  mail-coach  runs.  None  of  the  villagers 
dare  refuse  him  anything;  he  takes  the  bride 
from  the  bridegroom,  the  daughter  from  her 
parents.  He  simply  sa^,  "I  am  Sardiel,'*  and 
the  thing  is  done.  He  has  collected  around 
him  a  band  of  kindred  spirits,  and  is  the  terror 
of  the  country. 

As  this  kind  of  proceeding  is  novel,  there 
is  no  oi^anised  force  here,  as  in  the  Ghauts 
of  the  Sombay  Presidency,  expressly  to  put 
down  such  gangs;  but  government  has  offered  a 
heavy  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  this  robber 
chieftain,  or  any  of  his  oand ;  and  the  police  have 
been  set  upon  his  track.  A  few  days  ago,  they 
almost  succeeded  in  surrounding  a  house  in 
which  Sardiel  and  some  of  his  companions  were ; 
but  unfortunately  they  mana^  to  get  out,  and 
to  cross  a  rice-field ;  the  pohce  pursued  them, 
but  the  robbers  outran  them,  whereupon  the 
gallant  defenders  of  our  lives  and  liberties 
halted  and  placed  their  guns  against  a  tree 
whilst  they  recovered  their  breath.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Sardiei  also  halted,  doubled,  crept  quietly 
up  to  where  the  guns  were  resting,  seiaed  one  of 
them,  took  aim  at  a  policeman,  fired,  and  ran  off 
with  the  gun.  The  oall  passed  through  part  of 
the  policeman's  coat,  but  did  him  no  turther 
injury. 

In  the  Bombay  Ghauts  the  robbers  often 
avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  by  cutting 
off  their  noses.  The  putting  on  of  new  noses 
has  consequently  become  a  profession*  I  have, 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  seen  a  very  fairly 
executed  false  nose  made  oy  a  native  artist  by 
cutting  part  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  in  like 
manner  as  is  done  in  EngUmd. 

Although  there  is  not  at  the  present  time 
any  regular  system  of  robbery  prevalent,  there 
are  oecagiona&y  instances  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  island,  of  robbers  entering  a  house  at 
night  and  torturing  the  inmates  to  induce  them 
to  reveal  where  their  treasures  are  hidden. 
Some  of  their  modes  of  torture  are  diatreas- 
inj^ly  ingenious.  There  was  also  at  one  time  a 
crime  very  prevalent  in  the  northern  province 
called  "ear-cuttittff.''  In  later  years  it  oeaaed 
almost  wholly,  and  during  a  residence  of  about 
ten  years  in  that  province,  I  never  had  to  take 
judicial  cognisance  of  that  crime.  It  consisted 
in  cutting,  or  tearing  from  the  ears  of  some 
wealthy  passer-bj,  the  massive  gold  ear-rings, 
sometimes  ten  m  nnmber,  which  he,  accord- 
ing to  Tamul  custom,  wore.  Although  this 
crime  had  almost  died  out,  I  see  that  at  the 
last  sessions  five  men  were  tried  for  ita  oom- 
mission. 

The  robbers  of  India  have  carried  their  arts 
to  perfection.  In  some  places  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  black  mail  to  escape  being  vic- 
timised,   ia.  Bombay,  doling  the  hot  months^ 


the  wealthier  Europeans  live  on  the  esplanade 
near  the  sea-shore  m  tents  or  temporary  bunga- 
lows, and  every  family  hires  a  thief  to  act  as  a 
watchman.  An  officer  on  the  march  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  halted  at  a  certain  place. 
The  chief  of  the  thieves  waited  on  him,  and  told 
him  it  was  a  verj  bad  place ;  there  were  a  great 
many  rogues  in  it ;  would  the  Sahib  allow  him 
to  do  watchman  P  (for  a  consideration,  of  course, 
understood).  No,  said  the  officer,  he  would 
post  his  sentries  as  usual,  and  if  anv  ^ief  ap- 
proached the  tents  the  thief  would  find  himsdf 
the  worse  for  it.  The  sentries  were  accordingly 
posted,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  went  to 
sleep.  The  next  morning  not  a  musket  was  to 
be  tound  save  those  of  the  sentries.  The  sen- 
tries all  declared  that  not  one  of  them  had  slept, 
and  that  they  had  kept  the  strictest  watoh.  in 
this  unj^easant  predicament,  the  officer  sent  for 
the  ''Watchman"  who  had  tendered  his  ser- 
vices, having  doubtlessly  promised  to  do  him  no 
hsurm  before  the  astute  old  villain  presented 
himself. 

On  his  arrival,  the  officer  told  him  of  the  loss, 
and  promised  him  a  reward  if  the  muskets  were 
returned.  "I  told' the  Sahib  there  were  bad 
men  here;  I  will  irj  what  can  be  done;  but 
mind,  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  myself." 
What  could  the  unfortunate  officer  do,  but  wink 
at  what  he  knew  was  a  lie.  In  a  few  hours 
the  old  man  returned,  and  said  he  had  obtained 
information  that  the  muskets  would  be  found 
hidden  in  a  certain  nullah,  or  dry  water-course. 
There  they  were,  sure  enough.  The  *'  Watoh- 
man"  pocketed  a  heavier  reward  than  he  would 
have  got  if  his  services  had  been  engaged 
before,  and  the  officer  proceeded  on  his  way, 
a  wiser  man.  The  manner  in  which  the  thing 
was  done,  was  this.  As  the  sentry  turned  his 
back,  a  dusky  form  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  tents,  another  and  another  following;  so 
stealthy  wera  the  movements,  so  cunningly  did 
the  movos  avail  themselves  of  any  bush  or 
scrub,  or  inequality  of  the  ground,  that  their 
presence  was  never  suspected.  At  length, 
watching  his  opp<H:tunity,  the  foremost  opened 
a  comer  of  a  tent  on  tbie  side  opposite  to  that 
where  the  sentry  was  patrolling,  entered,  and 
abstrseted  a  musket;  this  he  handed  to  the 
companion  immediately  behind  him,  who  handed 
it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  had 
been  removed,  when  the  party  retreated  as  they 
had  advanced. 

In  Ceylon,  as  in  India,  thieves  are  in  the 
habit  of  ^asinff  themselves  all  over,  in  order 
that,  if  seized,  they  may  slip  through,  the  fingers 
like  eeb. 

The  most  common  kind  of  robbery  here,  and 
the  one  least  easy  of  detection,  is  cattle^tealinff. 
The  cattle  of  the  villagers  graze  about  the  neigh- 
bourliood,  in  places  where  bushes  and  trees 
afford  concealment  for  one  or  two  thieves,  who 
are  generally  men  of  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence to  l)oot.  Watehing  their  opportunity, 
they  seize  a  buUock,  hurry  him  away  through 
bv-paths  all  night  to  some  distant  place,  where 
their  confederates  are  waiting  to  receive  them. 
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and  before  the  owner  discovers  his  loss,  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  and  eaten,  or  sold  to  a 
butcher. 


GUIDO'S  MODEL. 

GuiDO  Rkni  in  a  Boman  palace  chamber 
Sat  one  pleasant  sammer  afternoon 
fTwas  the  old  Faniese*^  sumptnous  palace). 
The  walls  were  blazoned  with  the  gilded  moon 
In  crescent,  and  sweet  tangles  of  those  flowers 
That  blossom  into  faces,  while  birds  play, 
Fluttering  from  twig  to  t%vig,  and  lisards  nni 
Below,  and  jewelled  beetles  crawl  fh>m  spray  to 
spray. 

The  great  hall  window,  reaching  to  the  floor, 

Stood  open  fbr  the  vine  to  ramble  in ; 

The  birds  were  in  the  garden  down  below ; 

The  silyer-colanm*d  fountain,  tall  and  thin 

As  a  magician's  wand,  rose  in  the  air; 

Great  ydiow  donds,  laden  with  sunshine,  passed ; 

The  skj,  one  flawless  sapphire,,  floated  there. 

Guide  was  painting,  half  entranced  in  tiiou^; 
Guide  was  painting  that  pure,  gentle  face 
You've  seen  in  lonely  chapris  oft  and  oft; 
Calm,  sweet  and  radiant,  with  a  saintly  grace ; 
Chaste  as  a  virgin  martyr  glorified ; 
Without  one  thought  of  earth,  pure  as  the  snow 
Upon  the  Alp-peak,  with  no  stain  of  sin 
Sullying  her  form,  save  where  one  rapturous  glow 

Of  coldest  annshine  lit  her  marbly  breast ; 
The  dove-like  eyes  were  all  intent  on  heaven. 
A  Sabbath  sanctity  was  in  the  air, 
And  not  one  glare  of  Passion's  burning  leven. 
Where  was  the  proud  and  dark-eyed  beauty  then, 
The  painter's  model  ?  Where  the  peasant^rl 
All  love  and  happiness  ?  Where,  then,  was  she 
With  throbbing  bosom  and  with  lavish  curl? 

Only  a  blear-eyed  crone  in  a  low  chair,         > 
Facing  the  central  window,  dozed  or  prayed. 
Her  cheeks  were  wrinkled  leather,  and  her  hair, 
In  one  grey,  half-starved  knot  of  grizzled  braid, 
Crowned  her  old  nodding,  semi-psJsied  head. 
Her  breviary  was  resting  on  her  knees, 
Nor  recked  she  what  the  chiding  painter  said. 

In  came  the  cardinal,  grave,  and  coldly  wise. 
His  scarlet  gown  and  robes  of  cobweb  lace 
Trailed  on  the  marble  floor;  with  coBvex-^bas 
He  bent  o'er  Guide's  shoulder ;  soon  his  Cms 
Grew  wistfial,  and  then  curdled  to  a  smile, 
As  he  beheld  the  crone,  and  looked  again. 
'*  Where  is  thy  model,  Guide  ?"    Guide  said, 
**  1  keep  her,  cardinal,  locked  up  in  my  brain.^ 


ALL  MOONSHINE. 

There  is  a  belief  ^neral  in  this  kin^om,  in 
all  European  countries,  and  probably  in  coua- 
tries  not  European,  that  the  moon  exercises  a 
direct  influence  on  the  weather.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  class,  nor  to  the  uneducated.  The 
peer,  who  is  anxious  with  respect  to  the  e£fect  of 
the  weather  on  the  hatching  and  growth  of  his 
pheasants  and  partridges,  is  just  as  likely  to 
took  at  the  almanack  for  the  time  of  the 
moon's  changes  during  the  critical  period,  as 
the  farmer  who  is  thinking  only  of  the  weather 
in  connexion  with  the  harvest.    Nearly  every- 


body appears  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  know- 
ing what  the  weather  will  be  a  day,  three  days, 
or  a  week  hence.  It  is,  moreover,  a  weakness 
with  almost  every  man  to  consider  himself  a 
judoje  of  the  weatner. 

With  the  majority  of  people,  the  influence  of 
the  moon  on  the  weather  is  accepted  as  a  fact, 
without  their  being  able  to  give  any  reason 
for  their  faith.  Sut  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  if  the  moon,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sun,  causes  the  ocean  tides,  it  is  far  more 
easy  for  the  moon  to  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  a  fluid  so  mobile  as  the  atmosphere. 
The  sun,  they  say,  raises  vapours  from  the  sea, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  into  the  atmosphere ; 
clouds  being  tlius  formed,  the  influence  of  the 
moon  intervenes  and  acts  upon  those  clouds  and 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  float,  in  the 
same  way  as  some  say  it  acts  on  the  sea  in 
raising  the  tides.  The  combined  effects  of  these 
atmospheric  tides  and  heat,  produce  winds,  which 
drive  the  clouds;  hence  ram,  snow,  or  hail. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing plausible  in  this  hypothesis,  and,  if  it  were 
supported  by  recorded  observations  even  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  it  would  meet  with  ready 
attention  from  scientific  men.  Many  persons 
who  have  read  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory  naturally  say,  "All  this  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  explains  the  mode  in  which  tne  moon 
exercises  the  influence  attributed  to  her,  in  as 
simple  a  way  as  possible."  Unfortunately  for 
the  makers  of  ahnanacks  who  venture  on  weather 
predictions,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  start  a  theory 
without  supporting  it  by  facts,  when  facts  are 
obtainable;  and  observations  have  been  re- 
corded for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  of  the 
daily  clianges  of  the  weather,  to  allow  of  the 
affirmative  being  proved  if  there  were  any  real 
proof  to  be  got.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
observations  fail  to  establish  a  very  strong  nega- 
tive ;  but  this  is  only  what  mi^ht  be  expected 
if  the  moon  were  altogether  without  influence 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  materials  for  making 
this  calculation  exist  at  various  places— at  Paris) 
Rome,  Yienna,  Geneva,  and  several  other  cities ; 
the  observations  extend  over  long  periods ;  and 
yet  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  moon  exerting 
the  influence  claimed  for  her,  can  be  obtained 
from  these  records.  Of  course  it  suits  the  pockets 
of  almanack-makers  to  maintain  the  contrary, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that,  although 
they  may  be  wrong  in  their  prediction  as  to  what 
the  weather  will  be  on  a  certain  day,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  sumcient  to  be 
strikingly  right  in  the  remaining  instance,  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  purchaser,  in  a  robust 
'condition.  The  compilers  of  Old  Moore's 
almanack  do  not  now  venture  to  predict  what 
the  weather  will  be  on  a  given  day  twelve 
months  in  advance,  but  some  less  popular 
prognosticators  do.  There  is  a  M.  Matoieu^ 
whose  name  is  continually  in  the  French  news- 
papers as  a  weather  prophet,  and  some  very 
remarkable  instances  have  been  published  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  predictions.  The  inhabitants 
of  Yenice  will  have  an  opportunity  of  yerifying 
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his  claims  as  a  prophet,  this  year ;  for,  he  has 
predicted  that  one  of  the  most  fearful  storms 
known  for  a  century  past  will  take  place  in 
Venetia  between  the  29th  of  November  and  the 
3rd  of  December. 

The  belief  that  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day 
it  will  rain  for  forty  days  thereafter,  is  still  very 
general  in  the  rural  districts,  though  not  to  the 
old  extent.  Perhaps  many  who  may  have  heard 
the  saying,  may  not  know  how  it  originated, 
or  who  the  saint  was.  The  information  may  be 
given  in  very  few  words.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  died  in  862,  and  was  buriea  in 
Winchester  churchyard.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  canonised,  and  it  was  resolved  to  dig  up  his 
remains  and  place  them  in  a  shrine  in  the 
cathedral ;  but,  when  the  day  arrived  for  his  re- 
moval, it  began  to  rain  so  heavily  that  the  men 
emploved  were  unable  to  work,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  rain  in  the  same  manner  for  forty 
days ;  hence  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  it 
will  rain  for  forty  days  afterwards,  and  if  it 
be  fine  on  that  day  it  will  continue  fine  for  a  like 
period.  A  simDar  belief  is  current  in  France, 
with  respect  to  St.  Medard  and  St.  Gervais,  and 
occasionally  causes  great  discouragement  among 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Dr.  ferigny  relates 
that  he  was  once  called  in  to  prescrioe  for  a 
female  patient  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  Medicine  had  no  effect  upon  her,  and 
shortly  afterwards  her  husband  fell  sick,  aud 
presented  identical  symptoms.  After  a  good 
deal  of  questioning  he  elicited  from  them  that 
their  crops  had  been  bad  for  several  years,  and, 
it  having  rained  on  St.  Medard's  Day,  which 
is  on  the  8th  of  June,  they  became  so  fearful 
that  a  similar  misfortune  was  in  store  for  them 
again,  that  both  were  rendered  ill.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  doctor  to  discover  the  origin  of 
their  superstition  were  in  vain,  but  he  was  en- 
abled, by  a  reference  to  the  meteorological  re- 
cords of  the  Paris  observatory,  to  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  if  timber  be  felled  when  the 
moon  is  on  the  increase,  it  will  decay,  and  that 
it  should  always  be  cut  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane.  Nobody  can  give  a  reason  for  this, 
yet  the  belief  is  common  in  several  countries, 
and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  professed  wood- 
cutters, whose  occupation  is  to  fell  timber,  aver, 
as  the  actual  result  of  their  observation,  that 
the  belief  is  well  founded.  It  was  formerly 
interwoven  in  the  Forest  Code  of  France,  and, 
unless  expunged  by  recent  alterations,  is  so  still. 
The  same  opinion  is  said  to  obtain  in  the  German 
forests,  in  !Brazil,  and  in  Yucatan.  The  theory 
given,  to  account  for  what  is  assumed  to  be  a. 
fact,  is,  that  as  the  moon  grows,  the  sap  rises, 
and  the  wood,  therefore,  is  less  dense  than  when 
the  moon  is  waning,  because  at  that  time  the 
sap  in  the  tree  diminishes.  No  evidence  what- 
ever can  be  offered  in  support  either  of  the  belief 
or  of  the  theory ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  more  founda- 
tion for  the  one  than  the  other.  There  are  persons 
who  will  say.  If  you  admit  that  the  moon  is  capable 
of  drawing  a  vast  body  of  water  to  a  Leap, 


why  not  admit  also  the  possibility  of  her 
attracting  the  moisture  in  a  tree?  To  these  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  sap 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  not  at  all  on  attraction. 
The  belief  in  the  moon's  influence  as  regards 
timber,  extends  to  vegetables,  but  we  believe  the 
idea  to  be  less  generally  entertained  in  this 
country  than  abroad,  where  they  act  upon  the 
maxim  that  root  crops  should  be  planted  when, 
the  moon  is  decreasing,  and  plants,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  and  others,  whidi  bear  their  crops  on  their 
branches,  between  new  and  full  moon.  Some 
time  ago,  a  body  of  sages  had  a  long  discussion, 
and  wrote  numerous  treatises,  to  explain  why 
it  was  that  a  lump  of  metal,  if  hiid  on  water, 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  while,  if  it  were 
beaten  out  into  a  sheet,  it  would  float.  The 
theories  were  very  plausible,  though  they  were 
opposed  to  one  anotner.  At  last  it  occurred  to 
one  of  the  sages  to  sugfi^est  that  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  if  it  were 
really  the  fact  that  the  metal  would  float  under 
the  circumstances  stated.  Accordingly,  a  vessel 
of  water  was  brought,  a  sheet  or  the  metal 
was  laid  on  it,  ana  it  very  soon  lay  at  the 
bottom.  An  example  of  the  kind  is  furnished 
by  Toaldo,  the  Italian  meteorologist,  who,  to  ac- 
count for  the  belief  current  among  wine-growers, 
that  wine,  the  making  of  which  is  begun  in  the 
old  moon  and  finished  in  the  new,  is  never  clear 
nor  of  good  quality,  attributes  it  to  the  circum- 
stance that  tne  absence  of  the  lunar  rays,  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air,  checks  the 
fermentation.  Now,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
expose  the  most  delicate  thermometer  to  the 
full  light  of  the  moon  shining  with  its  greatest 
lustre,  he  would  have  found  that  the  mercury 
was  not  elevated  a  hair's  breadth :  neither 
would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  exposed  it  in  the 
focus  of  her  rays,  concentrated  by  the  most 
powerful  lenses.  This  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment. 

The  power  of  the  moon's  rays  to  produce 
blindness,  where  a  hian  has  slept  with  nis  face 
exposed  to  them,  is  firmly  believed  in  by  sailors, 
and  numerous  cases  have  been  related  m  which 
this  has  happened.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
blindness  has  ensued  where  a  sailor  has  foolishly 
laid  himself  down  on  the  deck  on  his  back  to 
sleep,  with  his  face  exposed  tx>  the  bright  moon, 
in  warm  latitudes.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  blindness  was  caused  by  the  moon's  rajs ; 
for  more  probably,  it  was  owing  to  the  rapid 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  exposed  portions  of 
the  body,  or  from  some  other  physical  cause. 
The  moon  is  also  supposed  to  exercise  influence 
on  the  skin  by  darkening  it.  In  this  matter  we 
have  the  aid  of  photography  to  assure  us  that 
the  moon's  rajs  must  positively  be  incapable  of 
affecting  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Lardner, 
in  his  writings  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  lunar 
rays,  even  when  condensed  by  the  most  power- 
ful lenses,  do  not  darken  paper  which  has 
been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver. 
In  this  statement,  however,  he  goes  rather 
beyond  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  Mr.  Delarue's 
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beautifal  photographs  of  the  moon  prove ;  but  to 
obtain  these  proofs  the  exposure  must  be  a  long 
one,  whereas  exposure  to  the  solar  rays  for  only 
.  a  fraction  of  a  second  is  sufficient  to  darken 
paper  so  prepared ;  and  we  all  know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  face  mar  be  exposed  to  the 
son  for  hours  without  uudereoing  a  very  per- 
ceptible change  of  colour,  if  any  darkening 
of  the  skin  do  really  ensue  from  exposure  to  the 
night  air,  it  is  prooably  owin^  to  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  skm  from  the  body, 
the  passage  through  which  is  impeded  by  the 
cold  night  air. 

Interesting  as  the  subject  may  be,  it  would 
occupy  far  too  much  space  to  mention  in  detail 
the  numerous  influences  attributed  to  the  moon 
in  addition  to  those  already  cited.  It  is  said 
to  cause  fish  to  putrefy,  to  affect  the  growth  of 
shell-fish,  the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  birth  of 
infants,  the  marrow  of  animtus,  the  weight  of 
individuals,  and  the  healing  of  wounds.  The 
moon  IS  also  held  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  deranged  persons,  hence  called  lunatics.  It 
would  be  singular  if  it  were  established  that  the 
moon  really  does  affect  insane  persons  in  the 
manner  averred  by  Hippocrates  and  other  of 
the  oldest  writers  on  medicine.  But  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  as- 
sertion, on  a  scale  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
settle  the  question.  Phpicians  of  note  have, 
even  in  recent  times,  given  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  affirmative ;  but  the  observations 
have  been  too  limited  to  render  the  result  of 
much  value. 

Admiral  Fitzro^'s  forecasts  of  the  weather 
are  based  on  considerations  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  moon's  influence.  These  are  also 
quite  a  secondary  matter,  the  principal  object  his 
predictions  are  intended  to  serve  being  to  indicate 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  lor  only  two 
or  three  days  in  advance.  Though  some  may 
deny  the  invariable  accuracy  of  these  predic- 
tions, nobody  can  deny  that  they  have  effected 
much  good.  If  they  only  save#a  score  of  lives 
in  a  year  (though  very  much  greater  service  may 
be  claimed  for  them)  that  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  very  moderate  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds  which  they  occasion.  The 
system  inaugurated  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  has 
(leen  adopted  in  France  and  other  countries.  In 
France,  semaphores  have  been  erected  on  every 
elevated  point  on  the  coast,  from  Nice  to  Cette, 
and  from  Bayonne  to  Gherboui]^.  At  each  of 
these  semaphore  stations  there  is  a  comfortable 
residence  for  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
from  two  to  five  sailors.  One  room  is  set  apart 
for  the  telegraphic  apparatus,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  wire  with  the  nearest  telegraph 
line.  When  a  vessel  approaches  the  coast  she  is 
signaQed,  and  in  return  gives  her  name,  to 
what  country  she  belongs,  whether  she  is  in 
distress,  and  if  she  be  in  want  of  anything.  In 
return  she  is  told  on  what  part  of  the  coast 
she  is,  her  distance  from  the  nearest  port,  and 
at  what  hour  the  tide  will  serve  for  entering  it; 
besides  any  other  information  she  may  require. 


By  means  of  these  stations,  merchants  in  Paris, 
Lille,  and  other  large  cities,  learn  the  arrival  of 
their  ships  on  the  coast,  hours  and  hours  before 
they  reach  the  port  to  which  they  are  bound. 
The  central  office  at  Paris  can  receive  from 
these  stations  an  exact  statement  of  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind  on  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  in  return  caii  inform  each  of  probable 
chances  which  it  is  of  interest  to  the  seafaring 
population  and  the  crews  of  coasting-vessels  to 
be  made  acquainted  with.  So  numerous  and 
minute  are  the  records  kept  in  France  and 
England  of  all  matters  affecting  meteorological 
science,  that  it  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  be 
ascertained  whether  fixed  rules  can  be  laid 
down  whereby  every  man  may  judge  for  himself 
with  something  like  certainty  what  the  weather 
will  be  for  the  ensuing  four-and-twenty  hours 
or  so.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  moon's 
influence  will  form  an  element  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question. 


MY  EXCURSION  AGENT. 

Vast  numbers  of  people  are,  for  a  compara- 
tively trifling  sum,  conveyed  from  one  large 
town  to  another,  or  from  the  heart  of  a  populous 
neighbourhood  to  sylvan  scenery  or  picturesque 
surroundings,  and  then,  after  a  fsw  days'  revel 
in  the  unwonted  peace  and  air  and  freedom,  are 
taken  back  to  their  work-a-day  life.  Wanting 
to  know  something  of  the  statistics  and  general 
management  of  the  enormous  excursion  trains 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  convey  them, 
I  sought  for  the  longest-established  manager 
of  such  expeditions,  and  found  him  at  home 
nestling  in  a  large  newly-fronted  house,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
front  door  of  this  house,  on  which  was  a  large 
brass  plate  duly  inscribed  with  the  excursion 
aunt's  honoured  name,  stood  open,  and  by  the 
Side  of  a  glass  door  within,  where  the  visitor's 
bell  is  usually  to  be  found,  I  read  the  word 
"  Office,"  and  entering,  found  my  a^ent  awaiting 
my  anticipated  arrival.  The  house  is,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  a  private  hotel,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood bein^  severely  respectable,  and  tne 
neighbours  objecting  to  anytning  so  low  as  a 
public  announcement  on  a  board,  my  agent  de- 
fers to  their  prejudices,  describes  his  house  as  a 
boarding-house  or  receptacle  for  his  customers 
while  in  town,  and,  being  a  Temperance  man 
himself,  conducts  his  establishment  on  strict 
Temperance  principles.  And  at  the  very  outset 
of  our  conversation  my  agent  let  me  know  that 
he  was  not  a  contractor  for  etcursion  trains  or 
trips,  that  he  had  no  responsibility,  and  that  the 
work  was  entirely  performed  by  the  railway 
companies  over  which  the  trips  were  taken; 
that  he  made  suggestions  as  to  the  routes,  &c., 
that  his  profit  accrued  from  head-money  or  per 
centage  on  those  whom  he  induced  to  travel — in 
fact,  that  he  was  a  traveller  on  commission  for 
various  railway  companies,  in  which  capacity 
he  paid  all  his  own  advertising,  generally  a 
heavy  amount. 
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For  more  than  twenty-three  years  my  agent 
has  been  at  this  work,  arranging  excursions  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  daring  which  time 
more  than  a  million  passengers  haye  been  under 
his  charge.  He  has  arrangements  with  every 
railway  company  that  can  be  made  available  for 
Scotch  trips,  and  sometimes  begins  to  gather 
the  nucleus  of  Jiis  company  l&r  away  in  the 
extreme  west  of  England,  then  sweeping  np  the 
West  Cornwall,  the  Cornwall  and  South  Devon, 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  the  Midland,  the  North 
Eastern,  and  the  North  British  railways,  he 
reaches  Edinburgh,  into  which  city  he  will  pour 
more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  people  by  special 
trains  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  My 
agent  does  not  profess  to  make  hotel  arrange- 
ments for  his  flock,  but  he  takes  care  to  advise 
hotel-keepers  of  a  coming  influx,  and  he  thinks 
that  hotel-keepers  in  the  Hi^hLanda  and  else- 
where are  kept  in  order  by  a  hst  of  their  prices 
being  published  in  his  programme.  At  some 
places  far  away,  such  as  Bannavie,  in  the  West 
Highlands  by  Fort  William,  and  Braemar,  at  the 
period  of  the  Highland  gathering  and  games, 
there  has  been  a  pressure,  but  something  has 
always  been  arranged,  for  the  hotel-keepers, 
who  at  first  were  disposed  to  snub  my  agent  as 
importing  the  wrong  kind  of  article  for  them, 
now  eagerly  look  for  his  countenance  and  re- 
commendation. At  Oban  he  had  eatablisked  a 
set  of  lodgings,  which  he  found  operated  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  the  hotels.  To  carry  people, 
not  to  feed  them,  is  my  agent's  business,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  declines  to  enter  into  any  agreement  for 
boarding  and  lodging  his  troop,  but,  if  they  wish 
it,  he  will  settle  all  their  hotel  hills  on  the  road, 
and  present  them  for  disoharae  at  the  end  of 
the  trip ;  and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  honesty  of 
excursionists,  when  he  dedares  that  during  his 
whole  experience  he  has  never  made  a  bad  debt 
amongst  them,  or  lost  a  farthing  by  them.  Had 
he  ever  been  asked  to  lend  any  of  them  money  P 
Frequently,  and  had  never  risfuaedl  He  had 
lent  as  much  as  twenty  pounds  to  one  of  lus  ex- 
cursionists, an  entire  stranger  to  him,  and  had 
always  been  repaid.  Had  he  taken  any  security  p 
Not  he!  Sometimes  a  gentleman  would  offer 
his  watch,  but  what  did  he  want  with  a  gentle- 
man's watch  P  He  told  him  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket  again ! 

At  Eoinbur^h  the  thovaands  dispeise,  and 
start  off  on  different  routes,  according  to  the 
length  of  their  holiday  and  the  depth  of  their 
purses.  Those  who  know  the  country,  young 
men,  and  spirited  people,  start  off  alone.  Ladies 
and  inexperienced  penone  remain  in  the  iock, 
and  go  tiie  tour,  supervised  by  my  agent,  in  a 
party,  numbering  sometiznes  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  half  of  whom  are  ladies.  The 
ordinary  tickets  are  useful  onlv  as  far  a&  Edin- 
bui^h,  but  there  are  offices  in  all  the  large  towns 
in  Scotland  at  which  fresh  tickets  for  further 
extended  trips  can  be  obtained.  And  here,  mj 
agent,  chuckling  audibly,  informs  me  that  his 
tickets  for  coaches  always  have  precedence, 
where,  m  is  frequently  the  case,  the  vehicuha 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  tourist  demand;  and, 


the  coach-proprietors  being,  in  most  cases,  also 
hotel-proprietors,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  is  loud  and  frequent  grumbling 
from  the  outside  public  at  the  best  places  in 
inns  and  on  the  coaches  being  eiven  to  the  ex- 
cursionists. Of  these  extended  trips,  the  most 
favourite  is  that  including  Glasgow  and  Inver- 
ness, Staffiaand  lona— the  reason,  perhaps,  being 
that  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
loveliest,  and  with  it  there  ia  connected  a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  interest.  For,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  propw  pride,  my  agent  teUs  me 
that  a  series  of  improvements  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor  fishing  population  of  Staffa  and  Iona» 
is  prmcipaUy  due  to  his  excuraionista.  When 
they  are  inspecting  the  old  cathedral  at  lona^ 
my  agent  takes  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  natives^  pover^  and  their  hard 
lives,  and  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  his  flock ; 
the  excursionists^  holiday-making  and  liappy» 
are  in  proper  cue  for  the  reception  of  such  an 
appeal,  and  respond  liberally — so  liberally,  that 
by  their  subsonptiona  twenty-fonr  fishing-boats 
have  been  built  for  the  poor  fishermen  of  the 
place.  Many  poor  boys  from  these  desolate 
regions  haye  also  been  provided  with  comfort- 
able situations  in  lar^e  towns.  My  agent  also 
informs  me  that,  during  his  whole  expoience, 
he  has  never  had  an  accident  with  anjr  of  his 
people,  that  no  one  has  aver  been  tak^  ill— no- 
thing beyond  a  little  over-fatigue— no  serioua 
illness,  and  that  he  has  had  constant  cases  of 
bve-matohes  made  up  on  the  trip,  and  has  taken 
the  happy  couple  their  honeymoon  excursion  in 
the  following  year. 

Asked  as  to  the  character  of  the  company 
usually  availing  itself  of  his  tickets,  my  agent  re- 
sponded shortl}[,  "  First-rate ;"  but,  on  its  being 
explained  to  hun  that  the  social  status  rather 
than  the  moral  charaeter  of  his  exouraioniats  ia 
what  is  inqmred  after,  he  became  more  commu- 
nicative. The  destination  of  the  excursion,  he 
explained,  ereatly  determined  its  nnmbers  and 
the  social  clasAs  from  which  it  was  made  up. 
The  trips  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  shorter  excur- 
sions in  England^  attract  tradesmen  and  their 
wives,  merchante'  clerks  away  for  a  week's 
holiday,  roughing  it  with  a  kna^ack,  and  getting 
over  an  immense  number  of  miles  before  they 
return,;  swart  mechanics,  who  seem  never  to  be 
able  entirely  to  free  themselves  from  traces  of 
their  life-long  labour,  but  who,  my  ag^nt  tells 
me,  are  by  no  means  the  worst  informed,  and 
are  generally  the  most  interested  about  the 
places  they  visit.  In  the  return  trips  from 
Scotland  to  England  come  many  stuoents  of 
the  schools  and  universities — raw-boned  hard* 
worked  voath8»  who,  ia  defiance  of  the  po- 
pular b^f,  actually  do  return  to  their  native 
country  for  a  time,  probably  to  make  a  future 
raid  into  and  settlement  in  the  land  whoae 
nakedness  they  had  spied  into  in  early  youth. 
As  to  Swiss  excursions,  tJie  company  is  of  a 
very  diflerent  order;  the  Whitsuntide  trip 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  Cockney  element  in 
it,  and  ia  mostly  composed  of  very  high-spirited 
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people,  whose  greatest  delight  in  life  is  "havine 
a  fling,"  and  who  do  Paris,  and  rush  throngh 
France,  and  through  Switzerland  to  Chamounix, 
compare  every  place  they  are  taken  to  with  the 
views  which  formed  part  of  the  exhibition  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  carry  London  everywhere 
about  with  them  in  dress,  habits,  and  conversa- 
tion, and  rash  back,  convinced  that  they  are 
freat  travellers.  From  these  roysterers  the 
uly  and  September  excursionists  differ  ereatly : 
ushers  and  governesses,  practical  people  from 
the  provinces,  and  representatives  of  the  better 
stvle  of  the  London  mercantile  community 
wno  form  their  component  parts,  all  travel 
as  if  impressed  with  the  notion  that  they,  are 
engaged  in  fulfillbg  the  wishes  of  a  lifetime, 
in  a  pleasant  duty  never  to  be  repeated.  They 
stop  at  all  the  principal  towns,  visiting  all  the 
curiosities  to  be  seen  in  them,  and  are  full  of 
discussion  among  themselves,  proving  that  they 
are  nearly  all  thoroughly  well-up  in  the  subject. 
Many  of  them  carry  books  of  reference  with' 
them,  and  nearly  all  take  notes. 

I  inquired  whether  my  agent  always  accom- 
panied his  flock,  or  whether  he  occasionally  per- 
mitted them  to  wander  alone.  He  told  me  that, 
on  the  Swiss  trips,  he  made  a  point  of  being  with 
them  from  the  startmg-place  to  the  destination, 
and  that  he  never  considered  himself  free  from 
responsibility  (though,  of  course,  there  could  be 
no  kina  of  claim  on  him)  until  they  were  all 
landed  in  England.  He  should  pursue  this 
course  on  the  Italian  and  all  Continental  excur- 
sions; but,  in  England,  he  frequently  did  not  meet 
hid  tourists  until  their  arrival  at  the  first  large 
provincial  town  on  their  route,  when  he  "  turned 
up  promiscuously  as  it  were."  I  asked  him 
what  was  gained  by  remaining  with  the  large 
body,  and  not  rambling  away  by  oneself  ?  When, 
in  reply,  my  agent  hinted  that  his  society  and 
guidance  were  the  advantages  in  question,  he 
looked  at  me  so  sternly  that  I  determined  to 
press  him  with  no  further  questions  of  that 
nature. 

Li  the  Exhibition  years  of  '51  and  *63,  my 
agent,  for  the  first  time  since  IS^G,  had  no 
Scotch  tourist-trips,  being  engaged  by  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  as  mana^r  of  their 
Exhibition  excursion-trains,  in  which  capacity 
he  supervised  the  convevance  to  London  of 
Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  tnousand  persons ;  and, 
in  thicbe  jears,  my  agent  commenced  business 
in  another  line.  The  excursionists,  once  landed 
in  London,  wanted  somewhere  to  live  in,  and, 
with  the  usual  caution  of  country  people,  dis- 
trusted the  touters  and  advertisements  greeting 
them  on  every  side.  Remarking  this  feature 
in  the  first  batch  which  he  brought  up,  my 
agent  immediately  engaged  six  private  uunily- 
houses,  "furnished  for  the  season," as  boarding- 
houses  for  the  richer  members  of  his  flock,  who, 
for  six  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  each,  were 
provided  with  bed,  breakfast,  and  a  meat-tea. 
J'or  the  working  people,  he  took  a  block  of  new 
houses,  two  hundred  model-cottages  of  two  or 
three  rooms  each,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Ful- 
ham,  fumiahed  them  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thou 


sand  pounds,  and  charged  their  occupants  half- 
a-crown  a  day  each  for  bed,  breakfast,  and  tea ; 
dinners  were  not  provided.  About  twelve  thou- 
sand persons  were  lodged  here  during  the  sea- 
son; among  them  three  delegations  of  skilled 
workmen  from  Paris,  fifty  in  number,  one  dele- 
gation of  fifty  from  Turin,  and  two  of  forty  each 
from. Germany.  Mr.  Foster,  the  member  for 
Bradford,  also  brought  up  five  hundred  and 
forty  of  his  workpeople  for  a  three-days'  treat, 
and  lodged  them  with  my  agent.  Several  of  the 
railway  companies  recommended  my  agent's 
lodgings  on  their  excursion-bills,  a  concession 
never  before  made. 

Although  my  agent  is  perfectly  amiable  on 
all  other  subjects,  I  find  one  topic  on  which  he 
is  absolutely  ferocious,  and  that  is  the  supposed 
danger  of  excursion-trains.  Obviously  lie  has 
expected  me  to  touch  upon  this  point,  for  I  no 
sooner  utter  the  words  '*How  about  the  danger  ?" 
when  he  stops  me  by  holding  up  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  produces  a  written 
paper  which  he  delivers  to  me,  and  begs  me  to 
"  cast  an  eye  over."  Casting  two  eyes  over  it 
I  find  it  to  be  a  tabular  statement,  showing  thai 
in  the  thirteen  years  between  1851  and  1863, 
both  inclusive,  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
conveyed  two  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pas- 
sengers by  excursion  trains,  bemg  an  average 
of  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred a  year.  My  agent  further  informed  me 
that  the  only  serious  accident  which  ever 
happened  to  an  excursion  train  on  the  Midland  * 
Railway  was  in  1862  at  Market  Harborough, 
when  one  life  was  bst  and  several  passengers 
seriously  injured.  This  accident  cost  the 
company  eignteen  thousand  pounds  in  com- 
pensations, law  expenses,  loss  of  property,  &c. 
TO  ensure  the  safety  of  these  excursion  trains 
special  arrangements  are  made,  the  best  guards 
are  appointed  to  conduct  them,  and  in  every  case 
an  experienced  inspecting-guard  accompanies 
the  train  to  see  that  all  the  others  do  their  duty. 
A  programme  of  excursion  trains  all  over  the 
line  is  published  weekly,  a  copy  being  supplied 
to  every  station-master,  guard,  or  other  re- 
sponsible officer ;  besides  wnich,  special  notices 
are  supplied  to  all  pointsmen  and  otner  stationary 
servants,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the 
trains.  In  defence  of  his  system,  my  a^nt 
also  urged  that  all  great  public  demonstrations 
were  encouraged  and  aided  by  excursion  trains, 
and  that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  religious, 
social*  and  philanthropic  objects  were  often 
indebted  to  the  railway  companies  for  the 
crowds  brought  together  to  attend  them,  and 
in  many  cases  for  pecuniary  aid,  in  the  shape  of 
per-oenta^  on  the  earnings;  that  excursion 
and  tounsi  arrangements  constituted  the  chief 
support  of  many  watering-places,  whilst  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  humbler  cksses  is 
entirely  dependent  on  such  arrangements ;  and 
that  the  visits  paid  by  large  numbers  of 
excursionists  to  Chatsworth,  and  other  great 
houses  thrown  open  to  them  by  their  rich 
owners,  did  an  immense  amount  of  social  good. 
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and  gave  rise  to  the  growth  of  pleasant  feeling 
between  the  benefited  and  the  benefactors. 

It  was  in  1855  that  my  agent,  longing  like 
Alexander  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  bethought 
him  that  the  Paris  Exhibition,  then  bein^  held, 
would  probably  prove  attractive  to  excursionists, 
and  thither  he  organised  a  trip,  whicli  provided 
for  a  visit  to  Pans,  thence  proceeded  through 
France  to  Strasburg,  and  returned  home  down 
the  Rhine.  So  successful  was  tliis  experiment, 
that  ever  since  he  has  repeated  it  annually,  but, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  he  "  was  never  able  to 
feel  his  way"  to  Switzerland  till  last  year,  when, 
in  person,  he  conducted  three  parties  (one  of 
them  three  hundred  strong)  from  England  to 
Geneva.    My  agent's  tickets  for  an  excursion 

I  from  London  to  Geneva  cost,  first  class  six 
guineas,  second  class  four  pounds  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  they  are  available  for 
twenty-ciffht  days,  and  allow  of  the  journey 
being  broken  at  Rouen,  Paris,  Fontainebleau, 
Dijon,  Ma^on,  and  all  the  principal  towns  in 
Switzerland.  Supplemental  tickets  are  issued 
in  Switzerland  at  twenty  per  cent  under  the 
usual  prices,  and  nearly  all  the  excursionists 
visit    Chamouuix.    There    are    three    regular 

f  Swiss  trips  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  at 
Whitsuntide  ("not  a  good  time,"  said  my 
agent,  in  reply  to  my  elevated  eyebrows,  "  but 
it  is  merely  an  extension  of  my  annual  ex- 
cursion to  Paris''^  one  in  the  first  week  of  July 
— ^the  largest  ana  best,  principally  on  account 
of  its  being  vacation-time  in  the  schools,  and  my 
agent's  excursion  being  much  favoured  by 
ushers  and  governesses — and  one  in  September. 
On  all  these  occasions  my  agent  takes  charge  of 
and  acts  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the 
party.  I  suggested  that  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  must  be  severely  taxed. 
Then  he  smilea,  and  told  me  that  was  provided 
for  by  his  knowing  nothing  but  English;  but 
that  mattered  little,  as  there  was  alwajs  one  of 
his  party  at  his  ^Ibow  to  explain  what  he 
suggested.  His  hotel  arrangements  are  all 
made  beforehand ;  in  every  principal  town  in 
Switzerland  he  has  one  regular  hotel,  with 
fixed  prices,  eight  to  nine  francs  a  day  for  every- 
thing, attendance  included,  "And  the  best 
hotels  too,  mind  yon,"  said  he,  emphatically, 
"the  best  hotels — such  as  the  Royal,  at 
Chamounix." 

Emboldened  by  his  success,  mv  agent  confided 
to  me  his  idea  of,  during  the  following  summer, 
enabling  English  excursionists  to  see  for  them- 
selyes  what  it  is  that  the  Romans  really  do,  and 
which  we  are  all  expected  to  emulate  while  we 
are  temporary  denizens  of  the  Eternal  City.  In 
plain  words,  he  purposes  taking  two  special 
parties  to  Italy,  one  in  July  ana  one  in  Sep- 
tember, over  one  of  the  Alpine  passes,  Mont 
Cenis,  St.  Gothard,  or  the  Splugeu,  through  the 
lake  district  to  Como  and  Milan,  with  the  option 
of  running  on  to  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Rome  itself!  He  is  led  to  expect  a  very  large 
concession  from  the  Italian  railways,  and  has  l«s 
plans  pretty  nearly  matured. 
Now  surely  this  kind  of  thing  is  a  good  kind 


of  thing,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It  is 
right  that  a  hard-working  man,  labouring  in  one 
spot  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  should,  in  his 
fortnight's  holiday,  betake  himself  to  some  place 
as  far  away  from  and  as  different  to  his  ordinary 
abode  as  lies  within  the  reach  of  his  purse,  and 
this  he  is  only  able  to  do  by  the  aid  of  such 
providers  as  my  excursion  agent.  And  each 
year  should,  if  possible,  be  spent  in  a  different 
locality.  Ramsgate  and  Margate  are  good,  and 
fresh,  and  wholesome ;  and  Southend,  though  it 
would  be  improved  if  its  pier  were  a  little  shorter, 
and  its  water  a  little  Salter,  is  good  too ;  but  as 
even  perpetual  partridge  paUed  upon  the  epicure^ 
so  does  a  constant  recurrence  to  one  sea-side 
place  pall  upon  the  holiday  seeker.  In  the  ex- 
cursion train  he  can  fly  to  fresh  fields  and  new 
pastures ;  he  can  see  the  glorious  English 
cathedrals,  the  grey  Highlands,  the  quaint 
Belgian  cities,  the  castled  Rliine  crags,  the 
glaciers,  mountains,  and  waterfalls  of  Switzer- 
land, «nd  perhaps  the  blue  plains  of  Italy,  for 
comparatively  a  very  trifling  sum;  and  these 
seen,  he  will  return  with  a  fresh  zest  for  his 
home  and  for  his  work,  and  a  fresh  appreciation 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  great  in 
history. 

If  these,  then,  be,  as  I  fancy  they  are,  some 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  my  excursion 
agent — work  in  itself  requiring  clearness  of  in- 
tellect, and  honesty  and  stability  of  purpose — I 
think  I  have  a  ri^bt  to  claim  for  him  a  position, 
ipodest  but  useful,  in  that  great  army  of  civilisa- 
tion which  is  inarching  through  the  world. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 

In  Twekty-poujel  Chaptebs. 

CHAPT2BXI.    TBE  LIFE  AT  THE  VILLA. 

The  curtains  were  undrawn,  and  the  candles 
were  lighted.  All  within  looked  just  as  he  had 
so  often  seen  it.  The  sick  girl  lay  on  her  sofa, 
with  her  small  spaniel  at  her  feet.  Miss 
Grainger  was  working  at  a  table,  and  Emily 
sat  near  her  sister,  bending  over  the  end  of  the 
sofa,  and  talking  to  her.  ''Let  me  see  that 
letter  again,  Florry,"  she  said,  taking  a  letter 
from  the  passive  fingers  of  the  sick  girl.  "  Yes, 
he  is  sure  it  must  have  been  Calvert.  He  says, 
that  though  the  Swiss  papers  give  the  name 
Colnart,  he  is  sure  it  was  Calvert,  and  you  re- 
member his  last  words  here  as  he  went  away 
that  evening  ?" 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Florence,  "I  am  sure 
I  have  no  right  to  bear  him  good  will,  but  I  am 
sorry  for  him — really  sorry.  I  suppose,  by  this 
time,  it  is  all  over  ?'* 

"The  wound  was  through  the  throat,  it  is 
said,"  said  Miss  Grainger.  ''But  how  confused 
the  whole  story  is.  Who  is  Barnard,  and  why 
did  Calvert  fight  to  save  Barnard's  honour  P" 

"  No,  aunt.  It  was  to  rescue  Mr.  Graham's, 
the  man  who  was  about  to  marry  Sophia  Cal- 
vert." 

"  Not  p.t  all,  Miily.    It  was  Graham  who  shot 
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Barnard :  and  then  poor  Calvert,  horrified  at  his 
friend's  fate ** 

Calvert  never  waited  for  more.  He  sa^  that 
there  was  that  amount  of  mistake  and  misunder- 
standing, which  req^uired  no  aid  on  his  part,  and 
now  nothbg  remamed  but  to  present  himself 
suddenly  before  them  as  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
seeking  shelter  and  protection.  The  rest  he 
was  content  to  leave  to  hazard. 

A  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell  was  scarcely 
answered  bj  the  servant,  when  the  man  came 
to  the  drawing-room  door,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Miss  Grainger. 

"  What  is  it,  Giacomo  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
she  cried. 

'*Just  one  moment,  signora;  half  a  minute 
here,"  he  said. 

Well  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  secresy  as- 
sumed b^  Italians  on  occasions  the  least  impor- 
tant. Miss  Gramger  followed  him  outside,  and 
there,  under  the  glare  of  the  hall-lamp,  stood 
Calvert,  pale,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  cravat 
loosened,  and  his  coat-sleeve  torn.  '^S^e  me ! 
liide  me!'*  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper.  "Can 
you — will  you  save  me  P" 

She  was  one  not  unfitted  to  meet  a  sudden 
change;  and,  although  secretly  shocked,  she 
rallied  quickly,  and  led  him  into  a  room  beside 
the  hall.  "I  know  all,"  said  she.  "We  all 
knew  it  was  your  name." 

"  Can  you  conceal  me  here  for  a  day — ^two 
days  at  furthest?" 

"A  week,  if  you  need  it." 

**And  the  servant—can  he  be  trusted?" 

"  To  the  death.    Til  answer  for  him." 

"How  can  you  keep  the  secret  from  the 
girls?" 

"  I  need  not ;  they  must  know  everything." 

"But  Florence;  can  she — has  she  forgiven 
me?" 

"  Yes,  thoroughly.  She  scarcely  knows  about 
what  she  quarrelled  with  you.  She  sometimes 
fears  that  she  wronged  you ;  and  Milly  defends 
you  always." 

"You  have  heard — you  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  ?" 

"  In  a  fashion ;  that  is,  we  only  know  there 
has  been  a  duel.  We  feared  you  had  been 
wounded;  and,  indeed,  we  heard  severely 
wounded." 

"  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  you  now ; 
enough,'  if  I  say  it  was  all  about  Sophy.  You 
remember  Sophy,  and  a  fellow  who  was  to  have 
married  her,  and  who  jilted  her;  and  not  only 
this,  but  boasted  of  the  injury  he  had  done  her, 
and  the  insult  he  had  thrown  on  us.  A  friend 
of  mine,  Barnard,  a  brother-officer,  heard  him — 
but  why  go  on  with  this  detail  ? — there  was  a 
quarrel  and  a  challenge,  and  it  was  by  merest 
accident  I  heard  of  it,  and  reached  Basle  in  time. 
Of  course,  I  was  not  going  to  leave  to  Barnard 
what  of  right  belonged  to  me.  There  were,  as 
you  can  imagine,  innumerable  complications  in 
the  matter,  ttochcfort,  the  other  man's  friend, 
and  a  French  fellow,  insisted  on  having  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  The  end  of  it  was,  I  shot  Graham ; 
and  somebody  else— I  believe  Rochefort — put 


a  bullet  into  Barnard.  The  Swiss  kws  in  some 
cantons  are  severe,  and  we  only  learned  too  late 
that  we  had  fought  in  the  very  worst  of  them ;  so 
I  ran,  I  don't  know  how,  or  in  what  direction. 
I  lost  my  head  for  a  while,  and  wandered  about 
the  Vorarlberg  and  the  Splugen  for  a  week  or 
two.  How  I  find  myself  now  here  is  quite  a 
mystery  to  me." 

There  was  a  haggard  wildness  in  his  look 
that  fully  accorded  with  all  he  said,  and  the 
old  lady  felt  the  most  honest  pity  for  his  suffer- 
ings; 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  am  perfectly  safe  here," 
said  he,  looking  fearfully  around  him.  "  Are  you 
sure  you  can  conceal  me,  if  need  be  ?" 

"  Quite  sure ;  have  no  fear  about  that.  I'll 
tell  the  girls  that  your  safety  requires  the  greatest 
caution  and  secresy,  and  you'll  see  how  careful 
they  will  be." 

"Girls  wUl  talk,  though,"  said  he,  doubt- 
ingly. 

"There  is  the  double  security  here  — they 
have  no  one  to  talk  to,"  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"Very  true.  I  was  forgetting  how  retired 
your  life  was  here.  Now,  for  the  next  point. 
What  are  you  to  tell  them — I  mean,  how  much 
are  they  to  know  ?" 

The  old  hidy  looked  puzzled;  she  felt  she 
might  easily  have  replied,  "  If  they  only  know 
no  more  than  I  can  tell  them,  your  secret  will 
certainly  be  safe ;"  but,  as  she  looked  at  his  hag- 
gard cheek  and  feverish  eye,  she  shrunk  from 
renewing  a  theme  full  of  distress  and  suffer- 
ino;.  "Leave  it  to  me  to  say  something — any- 
thing which  shall  show  them  that  you  are  in  a 
serious  trouble,  and  require  all  their  secresy  and 
sympathy." 

"  Yes,  that  may  do — at  least  for  the  present. 
It  will  do  at  least  with  Emily,  who  bears  me  no 
ill  wiU." 

"  You  wrong  Florence  if  you  imagine  that  she 
does.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  when,  in  a 
letter  from  Lovd,  she  read  that  you  had  left  the 
army,  she  said  how  sorry  she  was  you  had  quitted 
the  career  so  suited  to  your  abilities." 

"  Indeed !  I  scarce  noped  for  so  much  of  in- 
terest in  me." 

"Oh,  she  talks  continually  about  you;  and 
always  as  of  one,  who  only  needs  the  guidance  of 
some  true  friend  to  be  a  man  of  mark  and  dis- 
tinction yet." 

"  It  is  very  good,  very  kind  of  her,"  he  said ; 
and,  for  an  instant,  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  I'll  go  back  now,"  said  Miss  Grainger,  "and 
prepare  them  for  your  coming.  They'll  wonder 
what  has  detained  me  all  this  while.  Wait  one 
moment  for  me  here." 

Calvert,  apparently,  was  too  much  engaged 
with  his  own  thoughts  to  hear  her,  and  suffered 
her  to  go  without  a  word.  She  was  quickly 
back  again,  and  beckoning  him  to  follow  her, 
led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

Scarcely  had  Calvert  passed  the  doorway, 
when  the  two  girls  met  him,  and  each  taking  a 
hand,  conducted  him  without  a  word  to  a  sofa. 
Indeed,  his  sickly  look,  and  the  air  of  downright 
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misery  in  his  countenance,  called  for  all  their 
sympathy  and  kindness. 

"I  have  scarcely  strength  to  thank  you !" 
be  said  to  them,  in  a  faint  voice.  Though  the 
words  were  addressed  to  both,  the  glance  he 
gave  towards  Florence  sent  the  blood  to  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  made  her  turn  away  in  some 
confusion. 

"  YouMl  have  some  tea,  and  rest  yourself,  and 
when  you  feel  once  quiet  and  undisturbed  here, 
you'll  soon  regain  your  strength,"  said  Em  jjy,  as 
she  turned  towards  the  tea-table.  While  Florence, 
after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  seated  herself 
on  the  sofa  beside  him. 

"  Has  she  told  you  what  has  befallen  me  ?" 
wliispered  he  to  her. 

"  In  part — that  is,  sometliing  of  it.  As  much 
as  she  could  in  a  word  or  two ;  but  do  not 
speak  of  it  now." 

"  If  I  do  not  now,  Florence,  I  can  never  have 
the  courage  again." 

"Then  be  it  so,"  she  said,  eagerly.  **I  am 
more  anxious  to  see  you  strong  and  well  again, 
than  to  hear  how  you  became  wretched  and  un- 
happy." 

**  But  if  you  do  not  hear  the  story  from  my- 
self, Florence,  and  if  you  should  hear  the  tale 
that  others  may  tell  of  me — if  you  never  know 
how  I  have  been  tried  and  tempted — with  a 
temper  that  never  was  made  for  trial  or  tempta- 
tion  " 

"There,  there— don't  agitate  yourself,  or  I 
must  leave  you ;  and,  see,  Milly  is  remarking  our 
whispering  together." 

"Does  she  grudge  me  this  much  of  your 
tindness?" 

"  No ;  but — ^there — here  she  comes  with  your 
tea."  She  drew  a  little  table  in  front  of  him, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  eat. 

"Your  sister  has  just  made  me  a  very  gene- 
rous promise,  Emily,"  said  he.  "  She  has  pledged 
herself-— even  without  hearing  my  exculpation — 
to  believe  me  innocent ;  and  though  I  have  told 
her  that  the  charges  that  others  will  make  against 
me  may  need  some  refutation  on  my  part,  she 
says  she'll  not  tisten  to  them.  Is  not  that  very 
noole — ^is  it  not  truly  generous  P" 

"  It  is  what  I  should  expect  from  Florence." 

"And  what  of  Florence's  sister P"  said  he, 
with  a  half  furtive  glance  towards  her. 

"  I  hope,  nothing  less  generous." 

"  Then  I  am  content,"  said  he,  with  a  faint 
sigh.  "When  a  man  is  as  thoroughly  ruined 
as  I  am,  it  might  be  thought  he  would  be  in- 
different to  opinion  in  every  shape — and  so  I 
am,  beyond  tne  four  walls  of  this  room ;  but 
here,"  and  he  looked  at  each  in  turn,  "  are  the 
arbiters  of  my  fate ;  if  you  will  but  be  to  me 
dear  sisters  —  kind,  compassionate,  forgiving 
sisters — you  will  do  more  for  this  crushed  and 
wounded  heart,  than  all  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  world  beside." 

"W»  only  ask  to  be  such  to  you,"  cried 
Florence,  eagerly  ;  "  and  we  feel  how  proud  we 
could  be  of  such  a  brother ;  but,  above  all,  do 
not  distress  yourself  now,  by  a  theme  so  painful 
to  touch  on.    Let  the  unhappy  events  of  the 


last  few  weeks  lie,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  nn- 
mcntioned,  till  you  are  calm  aud  quiet  enough 
to  talk  of  them  as  old  memories." 

"Yes!  but  how  can  I  bear  the  thought  of 
what  others  may  say  of  me — meanwhile  ?" 

"  Who  are  these  others — we  see  no  one,  we 
go  into  no  society?" 

"  Have  you  not  scores  of  dear  friends,  writing 
by  every  post  to  ask  if  this  atrocious  duellist  be 
*  your'  Mr.  Calvert,  and  giving  such  a  narrative, 
besides,  of  his  doings,  that  a  galley-slave  would 
shrink  from  contact  with  sucn  a  man  P  Do  I 
not  know  well  how  tenderly  people  deal  with 
the  vices  that  are  not  their  own  P  How  severe 
the  miser  can  be  on  the  spendthrift,  and  how 
mercilessly  the  coward  coirdemns  the  hot  blood 
that  resents  an  injury,  and  how  gladly  they 
would  involve  in  shame  the  character  that 
would  not  .brook  dishonour  P" 

"  Believe  me,  we  have  very  few  *  dear  friends' 
at  all,"  said  Florence,  smilipg,  "and  not  one, 
no,  nj^  a  single  one,  of  the  stamp  you  spesd: 

"If  you  were  only  to  read  our  humdrum 
letters,"  chimed  in  Emily,  "you'd  see  how 
they  never  treat  of  anything  but  little  domestic 
details  of  people  who  live  as  obscurely  as  our- 
selves. How  Uncle  Tom's  boy  has'  got  into 
the  Charterhouse ;  or  Mary's  baby  taken  the 
chicken-pox." 

"  But  Loyd  writes  to  you— and  not  in  this 
strain?" 

"  I  suspect  Joseph  cares  little  to  fill  his  pages 
with  what  is  called  news,"  said  EmUy,  with  a 
laughing  glance  at  her  sister,  who  had  turned 
away  her  head  in  some  confusion. 

"  Nor  would  he  be  one  likely  to  judge  you 
harshly,"  said  Florence,  recovering  herself.  "  I 
believe  you  have  few  friends  who  rate  you  more 
highly  than  he  does." 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  him !"  said  Calvert, 
haughtily;  and  then,  catching  in  the  proud  glance 
of  Florry's  eyes  a  daring  challenge  of  his  words, 
he  added,  in  a  quieter  tone,  "  I  mean,  it  is  gene- 
rous of  him  to  overlook  how  unjust  I  have  been 
to  him.  It  is  not  easy  for  men  so  different  to 
measure  each  other,  and  I  certainly  formed  an 
unfair  eaftimate  of  him." 

"  Oh !  may  I  tell  him  that  you  said  so  ?"  cried 
she,  taking  his  hand  with  warmth. 

"I  mean  to  do  it  for, myself,  dearQst  sister. 
It  is  a  debt  I  cannot  permit  another  to  acquit 
for  me." 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  forgetting  our 
guest's  late  fatigues,  and  what  need  he  has  of 
rest  and  quietness,  girls?"  said  Miss  Grainger, 
coming  over  to  where  they  sat. 

"I  was  forgetting  everything  in  my  joy, 
aunt,"  cried  Florence.  "  Hjb  is  going  to  write 
to  Joseph  like  a  dear,  dear  brother  as  he  is,  and 
we  shall  all  be  so  happy,  and  so  united." 

"  A  brother  ?  Mr.  Calvert  a  brother  ?"  said 
the  old  lady,  m  consternation  at  such  a  liberty 
with  one  of  that  mighty  house,  in  which  she  had 
once  lived  as  an  humble  dependent. 

"Yes,"  cried  he.  "It  is  a  favour  I  have 
begged,  and  they  have  not  denied  me." 
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The  old  lady's  face  flashed,  and  pride  and 
shame  glowed  together  on  her  cheeks. 

"  So  we  must  say  good  night,"  said  Calvert, 
rising;  "bulj  we  shall  have  a  long  day's  talk 
together,  to-morrow.  Who  is  it  that  defines  an 
annt  as  a  creature  that  always  sends  one  to  bed  ?" 
whispered  he  to  Elorence. 

"What  made  you  lauffh,  dear?"  said  her 
sister,  after  Calvert  had  left  the  room. 

'*  I  forget — ^I  didn't  know  I  laughed — ^he  is  a 
strange,  incomprehensible  fellow — sometimes  I 
like  him  greatly,  and  sometimes  I  feel  a  sort  of 
dread  of  him  that  amounts  to  terror." 

**If  I  were  Joseph,  I  should  not  be  quite 
unconcerned  about  that  jumbled  estimation." 

"  He  has  no  need  to  be.  They  are  unlike  in 
every  way,"  said  she,  gravely ;  and  then,  taking 
up  her  book,  went  on,  or  affected  to  go  on, 
reading. 

"  I  wish  Aunt  Grainger  would  not  make  so 
much  of  him.  It  is  a  sort  of  adulation  that 
makes  our  position  regarding  him  parfectlv 
false,"  said  Emily.  "  Don't  you  think  so,  dear  ?^' 

Florence,  however,  made  no  reply,  and  no 
more  passed  that  evening  between  them. 

Few  of  us  have  not  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  wondrous  change  produced  in  some  quiet 
household,  where  the  work  of  domesticity  goes 
on  in  routine  fashion,  by  the  presence  of  an 
agreeable  and  accomplished  guest.  It  is  not 
alone  that  he  contributes  by  qualities  of  his 
own  to  the  common  stock  of  amusement,  but 
that  he  excites  those  around  him  to  efibrts, 
which  develop  resources  they  had  not,  perhaps, 
felt  conscious  of  possessing.  The  necessity, 
too,  of  wearing  one's  company  face,  which  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  exacts,  has  more  advan- 
tages than  many  wot  of.  The  small  details 
"^ose  discussion  forms  the  staple  of  daily  talk — 
the  little  household  cares  and  worries— have 
to  be  shelved.  One  can  scarcely  entertain  their 
friends  with  stories  of  the  cook's  impertinence, 
or  the  coachman's  neglect,  and  one  has  to  see  as 
they  do  see,  that  the  restraint  of  a  guest  does 
not  in  reality  affect  the  discipline  of  a  household, 
though  it  suppress  the  debates  and  arrest  the 
discussion. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  custom 
of  appearing  in  parliament — as  it  was  once 
observed — in  court-dress,  imposed  a  degree  of 
courtesy  and  deference  m  debate,  of  which  men 
in  wide-awake  hats  and  paletots  are  not  always 
observant ;  and,  unquestionably,  in  the  little  ce- 
remonial observances  imposed  oy  the  stranger's 
presence,  may  be  seen  tne  social  benefits  of  a 
jood  breeding  not  marred  by  over-familiarity, 
t  was  thus  Calvert  made  his  presence  felt  at 
the  villa.  It  was  true  he  had  many  companion- 
able qualities,  and  he  had,  or  at  least  affected  to 
have,  very  wide  sympathies.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  read  aloud,  to  row,  to  walk,  to  work  in  the 
flower-garden,  to  sketch,  or  to  copy  music,  as 
though  each  was  an  especial  pleasure  to  him. 
If  he  was  not  as  high-spirited  and  light-hearted 
as  thev  once  had  seen  him,  it  did  not  detract 
from,  but  rather  added  to  the  interest  he  excited. 
He  was  in  misfortune— a  calamity  not  the  less  to 
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be  compassionated  that  none  could  accurately 
define  it:  some  dreadful  event  had  occurred, 
some  terrible  consequence  impended,  and  each 
felt  the  necessity  of  lightening  the  load  of  his 
sorrow,  and  helping  him  to  bear  his  affliction. 
They  were  so  glad  when  they  could  cheer  him 
up,  and  so  happy  when  they  saw  him  take  even 
a  passing  pleasure  in  the  pursuits  their  own  days 
were  spent  in. 

They  had  now  been  long  enough  in  Italy  not 
to  feel  depressed  by  its  dreamy  and  monotonous 
quietude,  but  to  feel  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
that  soft  existence,  begotten  of  air,  and  climate, 
and  scenery.  They  had  arrived  at  that  stage — 
and  it  is  a  stage— in  which  the  olive  is  not  dusky, 
nor  the  mountain  arid ;  when  the  dry  course  of 
the  torrent  suggests  no  wish  for  water.  Life — 
mere  life — has  a  sense  of  luxury  about  it,  unfelt 
in  northern  lands.  With  an  eager  joy,  therefore, 
did  they  perceive  that  Calvert  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  same  sentiment,  and  the  same 
appreciation  as  themselves.  He  seemed  to  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  to  stroll  through  orange 
groves,  or  lie  under  some  spreading  fig-tree, 
drowsily  soothed  by  the  song  of  the  vine-dresser, 
or  the  unwearied  chirp  of  the  cicala.  How 
much  of  good  there  must  be  surely  in  a  nature 
pleased  with  such  tranquil  simple  pleasures! 
thought  they.  See  how  he  likes  to  watch  the 
childSen  at  their  play,  and  with  what  courtesy 
he  talked  to  that  old  priest.  It  is  clear  dis- 
sipation may  have  damaged,  but  has  not 
destroyed  that  fine  temperament — his  heart  has 
not  lost  its  power  to  feel.  It  was  thus  that 
each  thought  of  him,  though  there  was  less  of 
confidence  between  the  sisters  than  heretofore. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  this : 
When  Florence  recovered  from  the  shock  Cal- 
vert had  occasioned  her  on  the  memorable  night 
of  his  visit,  she  had  nothing  but  the  veir 
vaguest  recollection  of  what  had  occurredf. 
That  some  terrible  tidings  had  been  told  her — 
some  disastrous  news  in  which  Loyd  and  Calvert 
were  mixed  up;  that  she  bad  blamed  CjJvert 
for  rashness  or  indiscretion ;  that  he  had  either 
shown  a  letter  he  ought  never  to  have  shown, 
or  not  produced  one  which  might  have  averted  a 
misfortune;  and,  last  of  all,  that  she  herself  had 
done  or  said  something  which  a  calmer  judg- 
ment could  not  justify — all  these  were  in  some 
vague  and  shadowy  shape  before  her,  and  all 
rendered  her  anxious  and  uneasy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Emily,  seeing  with  some  satisfaction  that 
her  sister  never  recurred  to  the  events  of  that 
unhappy  night,  gladly  availed  herself  of  this 
silence  to  let  them  sleep  undisturbed.  She 
was  greatly  shocked,  it  is  true,  by  the  picture 
Calvert's  representation  presented  of  Loyd.  He 
had  never  been  a  great  favourite  of  her  own ; 
she  recognised  many  good  and  amiable  traits 
in  his  nature,  but  she  Seemed  him  gloomy,  de- 
pressed, and  a  dreamer — and  a  dreamer,  above 
all,  she  regarded  as  unfit  to  be  the  husband  of 
Florence,  whose  ill  health  had  only  tended  to  ex- 
aggerate a  painful  and  imaginative  disposition. 
She  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  Loyd's  tempe- 
rament, calm  and  gentle  though  it  was,  seemed 
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to  depress  her  sister.  His  views  of  life  were 
very  sombre,  and  no  effort  ever  enabled  him 
to  look  forward  in  a  sanp;aine  or  hopeful  spirit. 
If,  however,  to  these  feehngs  an  absolute  fault  of 
character  were  to  be  added — the  want  of  personal 
courage— her  feeling  for  him  could  no  longer  be 
even  the  qualified  esteem  she  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. She  also  knew  that  nothing  could  be 
such  a  shock  to  Florence,  as  to  believe  that  the 
roan  she  loved  was  a  coward ;  nor  could  any  sta- 
tion, or  charm,  or  ability,  however  great,  com- 
pensate for  such  a  defect.  As  a  matter,  there- 
fore, for  grave  after-thought,  but  not  thorou^hlv 
"  proven,"  she  retained  this  charge  in  her  mma, 
nor  did  she  by  any  accident  drop  a  hint  or  a 
word  that  could  revive  the  memory  of  that 
evening. 

As  for  Miss  Grainger,  onljr  too  happy  to  see 
that  Florence  seemed  to  retain  no  trace  of  that 
distressing  scene,  she  never  went  back  to  it,  and 
thus  every  event  of  the  night  was  consigned 
to  silence,  if  not  oblivion.  Still,  there  grew 
out  of  that  reserve  a  degree  of  estrangement  be- 
tween the  sisters,  which  each,  unconscious  of  in 
herself,  could  detect  in  the  other.  "  I  think 
Mill^  has  grown  colder  to  me  of  late,  aunt. 
She  is  not  less  kind  or  attentive,  but  there  is  a 
something  of  constraint  about  her  I  cannot 
fathom,"  would  Florence  say  to  her  aunt. 
While  the  other  whispered,  "I  wonder  why 
Florry  is  so  silent  when  we  are  alone  together  ? 
She  that  used  to  tell  me  all  her  thoughts,  and 
speak  for  hours  of  what  she  hoped  ana  wished, 
now  only  alludes  to  some  common-place  topic — 
the  book  she  has  just  read,  or  the  walk  we  took 
yesterday." 

The  distance  between  them  was  not  the  less 
wide  that  each  had  secretly  confided  to  Calvert 
her  misgivings  about  the  other.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been,  for  girls  so  young  and  inexperienced 
in  life,  strange  not  to  have  accorded  him  their 
confidence.  Me  possessed  a  large  share  of  that 
quality  which  very  young  people  regard  as  saga- 
city. I  am  not  sure  tnat  tne  gift  has  got  a 
special  name,  but  we  have  all  of  us  he^^  of 
some  one  **  with  such  a  good  head,"  *'  so  safe 
an  adviser,"  "  such  a  rare  counsellor  in  a  diffi- 
culty," *'  knowing  life  and  mankind  so  well," 
and  "  such  an  aptitude  to  take  the  right  road  in 
a  moment  of  embarrassment."  The  phoenix  is 
not  usually  a  man  of  bright  or  showy  qualities ; 
he  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  one  that  the  world  at 
large  has  failed  to  recognise.  If,  however,  by 
any  chance  he  should  prove  to  be  smart,  ready- 
witted,  and  a  successful  talker,  his  sway  is  a 
perfect  despotism.  Such  was  Calvert ;  at  least 
such  was  he  to  the  eyes  of  these  sisters.  Now, 
Emily  had  confided  to  him  that  she  thought 
Loyd  totally  unworthy  of  Florence.  His  good 
qualities  were  undeniable,  but  he  had  few 
attractive  or  graceful  ones ;  and  then  there  was 
a  despondent,  depressed  tone  about  him  that 
must  prove  deeplv  injurious  to  one  whose  na- 
ture required  bn^nt  and  cheery  companionship. 
Calvert  agreed  with  every  word  of  this. 

Florence,  on  her  side,  was,  meanwhile,  im- 
parting to  him  that  Loyd  was  not  fairly  appre- 


ciated by  her  aunt  or  her  sister.  They  deemed 
him  very  honourable,  very  truthful,  and  verj^ 
moral,  but  they  did  not  thmk  highly  of  his  abi- 
lities, nor  reckon  much  on  his  success  in  life. 
In  fact,  though  the  words  themselves  were 
spared  her,  they  told  her  in  a  hundred  modes 
that  "she  was  throwing  herself  away;"  and, 
strange  as  it  may  read,  she  liked  to  be  told  so, 
and  heard  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  pride  that 
she  was  going  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  herself  and 
all  her  prospects — all  for  "  poor  Joseph."  To 
become  the  auditor  of  this  reckoning  required 
more  adroitness  than  the  other  case ;  but  Cal- 
vert was  equal  to  it.  He  saw  where  to  differ, 
where  to  a^ee  with  her.  It  was  a  contingency 
which  admitted  of  a  very  dexterous  flattery, 
rather  insinuated,  however,  than  openly  dechsLred; 
and  it  was  thus  he  conveyed  to  her  that  he  took 
the  same  view  as  tbe  others.  He  knew  Loyd  was 
an  excellent  fellow,  far  too  eood  and  too  moral 
for  a  mere  scamp  like  himself  to  estimate.  He 
was  Qfirtain  he  would  turn  out  respectable, 
esteemed,  and  all  that.  He  would  be  sure 
to  be  a  churchwarden,  and  might  be  a  poor- 
law  ^ardian;  and  his  wife  would  be  certain 
to  shine  in  the  same  brightness  attained  by 
him.  Then  stopping,  he  would  heave  a  low, 
faint  sigh,  and  turn  tbe  conversation  to  some- 
thing about  her  own  attractions  or  graceful 
gifts.  How  enthusiastically  the  world  of  "  so- 
ciety" would  one  dav  welcome  them — and  what 
a  "  success"  awaited  her  whenever  she  was  well 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  endure  its  fatigue. 
Now,  though  all  these  were  only  as  so  many 
fagots  to  the  pile  of  her  martyrdom,  she  delighted 
to  listen  to  tnem,  and  never  wearied  of  hearing 
Calvert  exalt  all  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  about  to  make,  and  how  immeasurably 
she  was  above  the  lot  to  which  she  was  going 
to  consign  herself. 

It  is  the  drip,  drip,  that  eats  away  the  rock, 
and  iteration  ever  so  faint,  will  cleave  its  w^ay 
at  last;  so  Florry,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  disparaging  Loyd,  grew  at  length  to 
befieve  as  Calvert  assured  ner,  that  "  Master 
Joseph"  was  the  luckiest  dog  that  ever  lived, 
and  had  carried  off  a  prize  immeasurably  above 
his  pretensions. 

Miss  Grainger,  too,  found  a  confessor  in  their 
^uest :  but  it  will  spare  the  reader  some  time 
if  I  place  before  him  a  letter  which  Calvert 
wrote  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  a 
short  time  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
the  villa.  The  letter  will  also  serve  to  connect 
some  past  events  with  the  present  now  before 
us. 

The  epistle  was  addressed  Algernon  Drayton, 
Esq.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  I^ndon,  and  ran 
thus: 

"My  dear  Algy, — You  are  the  prince  of 
'our  own  correspondents,'  and  I  thank  you, 
'imo  corde,'  if  that  be  Latin  for  it,  for  all 
you  have  done  for  me.  I  defy  the  whole 
jBar  to  make  out,  from  your  narrative,  who 
killed  who,  in  that  affair  at  Basle.  I  know,  after 
the  third  reading  of  it,  I  fancied  that  I  ]iad 
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been  shot  through  the  heart,  and  then  took 
post-horses  for  Zurich.  It  was  and  is  a  master 
piece  of  the  bewilderine;  imbroglio  style.  Culti< 
vate  your  great  gifts,  then,  my  friend.  You  will 
be  a  treasure  to  the  court  of  Cresswell,  and  the 
most  injured  of  men  or  the  basest  of  seducers 
will  not  be  able  at  the  end  of  a  suit  to  say 
'  which  must  kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  of  the 
other.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  Vm  sorry  for 
Barnard,  but  I  can't.  No,  Algy,  I  cannot.  He 
was  an  arrant  snob,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  he'd 
have  gone  about  telling  the  most  absurd  stories 
and  getting  people  to  oelieve  them,  just  on  the 
faith  of  his  stupidity.  If  there  is  a  ridiculous 
charge  in  the  world,  it  is  that  of  '  firing  before 
one's  time,'  which,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  must 
be  a  matter  of  seconds,  and  involves,  besides,  a 
question  as  to  the  higher  inflammability  of  one's 
powder.  I  don't  care  who  made  mine,  but  I 
know  it  did  its  work  well.  I'm  glad,  however, 
that  you  did  not  deign  to  notice  that  con- 
temptible allegation,  and  merely  limited  your- 
self to  what  resulted.  Your  initisds  and  the  stars 
showered  over  the  paragraph,  are  in  the  highest 
walk  of  legerdemain,  and  1  can  no  more  trace 
relatives  to  antecedents,  than  I  can  tell  what 
has  become  of  the  egg  I  saw  Houdin  smash  in 
my  hat. 

"I  know,  however,  I  mustn't  come  back  just 
yet.  There  is  that  shake-of-the-headiness  abroad 
that  makes  one  uncomfortable.  Fortunately, 
this  is  no  sacrifice  to  me.  My  debts  keep  me 
out  of  London,  just  as  effectually  as  my  morals. 
Besides  this,  my  dear  Algy,  I'm  living  in  the 
very  deepest  of  clover,  aomesticated  with  a 
maiden  aunt  and  two  lovely  nieces,  in  a  villa  on 
an  Italian  lake,  my  life  and  comforts  being  the 
especial  care  of  the  triad.  Imagine  an  infant- 
scliool  occupied  in  the  care  of  a  young  tiger  of 
the  spotted  species,  and  you  may,  as  the  Yankees 
say,  realise  the  situation.  But  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  peril  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  they 
don't  see  it,  I  can't  tell  which. 

"  *  Gazetted  out,'  you  say ;  *  Meno  male,' 
as  they  say  here.  I  might  have  been  promoted, 
and  so  tempted  to  go  back  to  that  land  of  Bores, 
Bearers,  and  Bungalores,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  stumble  that  saves  me  from  a  fall.  But  you 
ask.  What  do  I  mean  to  do  P  and  I  own  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  anything.  Time  was  when  gen- 
tleman-ridmg,  coach-driving,  or  billiards,  were 
on  a  par  with  the  learned  professions ;  but,  my 
dear  Drayton,  we  have  fallen  upon  a  painfully 
enlightened  age,  and  every  fellow  can  do  a  little 
of  everything. 

'*  You  talk  of  my  friends  ?  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  my  Three  per  Cents.  If  I  had  friends, 
it  would  be  natural  enough  they  should  help  me 
to  emigrate  as  a  means  ot  seeing  the  last  of  me ; 
but  I  rather  suspect  that  my  relatives,  who  by 
a  figure  of  speech  represent  the  friends  afore- 
said, have  a  lively  faith  that  some  day  or  other 
the  government  will  be  at  the  expense  of  my 
passage — that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  in 
them  to  provide  for  it. 

**  You  hint  that  I  might  marry,  meaning 
thereby  marry  with  money;  and,  to  be  sure, 


there's  Barnard's  widow  with  plenty  of  tin,  and 
exactly  in  that  stage  of  aflUction  that  solicits 
consolation  ;  for  when  the  heart  is  open  to 
sorrow,  Love  occasionally  steps  in  before  the 
door  closes.  Then,  a  more  practical  case.  One 
of  these  girls  here — the  fortune  is  only  fifteen 
thousand — I  think  over  the  matter  day  and 
night,  and  I  verily  believe  I  see  it  in  the  light 
of  whatever  may  be  the  weather  at  the  time ; 
very  darkly  on  tue  rainy  days;  not  so  gloomy 
when  tjje  sky  is  blue  and  the  air  balmy, 

"Do  vou  remember  that  fellow  that  I  stayed 
behind  for  at  the  Cape,  and  thereby  lost  my 
passage,  just  to  ouarrel  with— -Heads worth  ? 
Well,  a  feeling  of  the  same  sort  is  tempting  me 
sorely  at  this  time.  There  is  one  of  these  girls, 
a  poor  delicate  thing,  very  pretty,  and  coquettish 
in  her  way,  has  taken  it  into  ner  wise  head  to 
prefer  a  stupid  loutish  sort  of  young  sucking 
barrister  to  me,  and  treats  me  with  an  ingenious 
blending  of  small  conipassion  and  soft  pity  to 
console  my  defeat.  If  you  could  ensure  my 
being  an  afflicted  widower  within  a  year,  Vd 
marry  her,  just  to  show  her  the  sort  of  edged 
tool  she  has  been  playing  with.  I'm  often  half 
driven  to  distraction  by  her  impertinent  com- 
miseration. I  tried  to  get  into  a  row  with  the 
man,  but  he  would  not  have  it.  Don't  you 
hate  the  fellow  that  won't  quarrel  with  you, 
worse  even  than  the  odious  wretch  who  won't 
give  you  credit? 

"I  might  marry  the  sister,  I  suppose,  to- 
morrow ;  out  that  alone  is  a  reason  against  it. 
Besides,  she  is  terribly  healthy ;  and  though  I 
have  lost  much  faith  in  consumption,  from  cases 
I  have  watched  in  my  own  family,  bad  air  and 
bad  treatment  will  occasionally  aid  its  march. 
Could  you,  from  such  meagre  data  as  these, 
help  me  with  a  word  of  advice  P  for  I  do  like  the 
advice  of  an  unscrupulous  dog  like  yourself— so 
sure  to  be  practical.  Then  there  is  no  cant 
between  men  like  us— we  play  'cartes  sur 
table.' 

"The  old  maid  who  represents  the  head  of 
this  house  has  been  confidentially  sounding  me 
as  to  an  eligible  investment  for  some  thousands 
which  have  fallen  in  from  a  redeemed  mortgage. 
I  could  have  said,  'Send  them  to  me,  andfyou 
shall  name  the  interest  yourself;'  but  I  was 
modest,  and  did  not.  I  bethought  me,  however, 
of  a  good  friend,  one  Algy  Drayton,  a  man  of 
large  landed  property,  but  who  always  wants 
money  for  dramage.  Eh,  Algy !  Are  your  lips 
watenng  at  the  prospect  ?  If  so,  let  your  in- 
genuity say  what  is  to  be  the  security. 

"  Before  I  forget  it,  ask  Pearson  if  he  has 
any  more  of  that  light  Amontillado.  It  is  the 
only  thing  ever  sets  me  right,  and  I  have  been 
poorly  of  late.  I  know  I  must  be  out  of  sorts, 
because  all  day  yesterday  I  was  wretched  and 
miserable  at  my  misspent  life  and  squandered 
abilities.  Now,  in  my  healthier  moments,  such 
thoughts  never  cross  me.  I'd  have  been  honest 
if  Nature  had  dealt  fairly  with  me ;  but  the 
younger  son  of  a  younger  brother  starts  too 
heavily  weighted  to  win  by  anything  but  a 
foul.'    You  understand  this  well,  for  we  are 
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in  the  same  book.  We  each  of  us  pawned  our 
morality  very  early  m  life,  and  never  were  ridi 
enough  to  redeem  it.  A  propos  of  pledges,  b 
your  wife  alive?  I  lost  a  bet  about  it  some 
tiiye  a^,  but  I  forget  on  which  side.  I  backed 
my  opinion? 

"  Now,  to  stun  up.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
about  all  I  have  been  asking;  and,  though  I 
don't  opine  it  lies  very  much  in  your  way, 
send  me  any  tidings  you  can  pick  up  —  to 
his  disadvantage,  of  course— of  Joseph  Loyd, 
Middle  Temple.  You  know  scores  of  attorneys 
who  could  trace  him.  Your  hint  about  letter- 
writing  for  the  piq)ers  is  not  a  bad  one.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  learn  the  trick,  and  do  it  at  least 
as  well  as  some  of  the  fellows  whose  lucubra- 
tions I  read.  A  political  surmise,  a  spicy  bit 
of  scandal,  a  sensation  trial,  wound  up  with  a 
few  moral  reflections  upon  how  much  better  we 
do  tlu)  same  sort  of  things  at  home.  Isn't  that 
the  bone  of  it?  Send  me — don't  forget  it — 
send  me  some  news  of  lloeksley.  I  want  to  hear 
how  they  take  all  that  I  have  been  doing  of  late 
for  their  happiness.  I  have  half  of  a  letter 
written  to  Sopb — a  sort  of  mild  condolence, 
blended  with  what  the  serious  people  call  pro- 
fitable reflections  and  suggestive  hints  that  her 
old  affection  will  find  its  way  back  to  me  one 
of  these  days,  and  that  when  the  event  occurs, 
her  best  course  will  be  to  declare  it.  I  have 
reminded  her,  too,  that  I  laid  up  a  little  love  in 
her  heart  when  we  parted,  just  as  shrewd  people 
leave  a  small  balance  at  their  bankers'  as  a  title 
to  re-open  their  account  at  a  future  day. 

"  Give  Guy's  people  a  hint  that  it's  only  wast- 
ing postage-stamps  to  torment  me  with  bills. 
I  never  break  the  envelope  of  a  dun's  letter, 
and  I  know  them  aa  instinctively  as  a  detective 
does  a  swell-mobsman.  What  an  imaginative 
race  these  duns  must  be.  I  know  of  no  feUow, 
for  the  high  flights  of  fancy,  to  eqnal  one's 
tailor  or  bootmaker.  As  to  the  search  for  the 
elixir  vitae,  it's  a  dull  reaUsm  after  the  attempts 
I  have  witnessed  for  years  to  get  money  out  of 
myself. 

"  But  I  must  close  this ;  here  la  MlUy, 
whose  taner  fingers  have  been  making  cigarettes 
for  me  au  the  morning,  come  to  propose  a  sail 
on  the  lake  1 — fact  Al^y ! — and  the  wolf  is  going 
out  with  the  lambs,  just  as  prettily  and  as  de- 
corouslv  as  though  his  mother  iiad  been  a  ewe  and 
cast '  sheep's  eves'  at  his  father.  Address  me, 
Orta,  simply,  for  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  thought 
here  that  my  stay  is  more  than  a  day  by  day 
matter.  I  We  all  my  letters  directed  to  the 
post-office. 

"  Yours,  very  cordially, 

"  Habby  Calveet." 

The  pleasant  project  thus  passingly  alluded 
to  was  not  destined  to  fulfilment ;  for  as  Calvert 
with  the  two  sisters  were  on  their  way  to  the 
lake,  they  were  overtaken  by  Miss  Grainger, 
who  insisted  on  carrying  away  Calvert,  to. give 
her  his  advice  upon  a  letter  she  had  just 
received.  Obeying  with  the  best  grace  he 
could,  and  which  really  did  not  «rr  on  the  score 


of  extravagance,  he  accompanied  the  old  lady 
back  to  the  house,  somewhat  relieved,  indeed,  in 
mind  to  learn  that  the  letter  she  was  about  to 
show  him  in  no  way  related  to  him  nor  his 
affairs. 

"  I  have  my  scruples,  Mr.  Calvert,  about  ask- 
ing your  opinion  in  a  case  where  I  well  know 
your  sympathies  are  not  in  unison  with  our  own ; 
Diit  vour  wise  judgment  and  great  knowledge 
of  me  are  advantages  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
relinquish.  I  am  well  aware  that  whatever  your 
feelings  or  your  prejudices,  they  will  not  inter- 
fere  with  that  good  judgment." 

"  Madam,  you  do  me  honour ;  but,  I  hope,  no 
more  than  justice." 

"  You  know  of  Florry's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Loyd  ?"  she  asked,  abruptly,  as  tliough  ea^r  to 
begin  her  recital ;  and  he  bowed.  "  Well,  he  left 
this  so  hurriedly  about  his  father's  affairs,  that 
he  had  no  time  to  settle  anything,  or,  indeed, 
explain  anything.  We  knew  nothing  of  his 
prospects  or  his  means,  and  he  just  as  little 
about  my  niece's  fortune.  He  had  written,  it  is 
true,  to  his  father,  and  got  a  most  kind  and 
affectionate  answer,  sanctioning  the  match,  and 

expressing  fervent  wishes  for  his  happiness 

Way  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Calvert  ?" 

*'  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  that 
benevolence  that  costs  nothing ;  few  things  are 
more  graceful  than  a  benediction— nothing  so 
cheap." 

"That  may  be  so.  1  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it,"  she  rejoined,  in  some  irritation.  "  But  old 
Mr.  Loyd  s  letter  was  very  beautiful,  and  very 
touching.  He  reminded  Joseph  that  he  himself 
had  married  on  the  very  scantiest  of  means,  and 
that  though  his  life  had  never  been  above  the 
condition  of  a  very  poor  vicar,  the  narrowness 
of  his  fortune  h'ad  not  barred  his  happiness. 
I'd  like  to  read  you  a  passage " 

"Pray  do  not.  You  have  civen  me  the  key- 
note, and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  score  down  the 
whole  symphony." 

"  You  don't  believe  him,  then  ?" 

"  Heaven  forfend !  All  I  would  say  is,  that 
between  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  one  of 
mine  discussion  is  impossible ;  and  if  this  be 
the  letter  on  which  you  want  my  opinion,  I 
frankly  tell  you  I  have  none  to  give." 

"  No,  no !  this  is  not  the  letter ;  here  is  the 
letter  I  wish  you  to  read.  It  has  only  come  by 
this  morning's  post,  and  I  want  to  have  your 
judgment  on  it  before  I  speak  of  it  to  the  ^rls." 

Calvert  drew  the  letter  slowlj  from  it^  en- 
velope, and,  with  a  sort  of  languid  resignation, 
proceeded  to  read  it.  As  he  reached  the  end 
of  the  first  page,  he  said,  "Why,  it  would 
need  a  lawyer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
understand  this.  What's  all  this  entangled 
story  about  irregular  induction,  and  the  last  in- 
cumbent, and  the  lay  impropriator?" 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  have  read  that  1  It's  the 
poor  old  gentleman's  account  of  his  calamity ; 
now  he  has  lost  his  vicarage,  and  is  going 
down  to  a  curacy  in  Cornwall.  Here,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  another  page,  "  here  is  where  you 
are  to  begin ;  *  I  might  have  borne '/' 
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"  Ah,  yes !"  said  lie,  reading  aloud ;  **  *  I  might 
have  borne  up  better  under  this  misfortune  if  it 
had  not  occurred  at  such  a  critical  moment  of 
my  poor  boy's  fate,  for  I  am  still  uncertain  wliat 
effect  these  tidings  wiU  have  produced  on  you. 
I  shall  no  lon^r  nave  a  home  to  offer  the  young 
people,  when  from  reasons  of  health  or  economy, 
or  imxation,  they  would  like  to  have  left  the 
town  and  come  down  to  rusticate  with  us. 
Neither  wiQ  it  be  in  my  power  to  contribute — 
evep  in  the  humble  shape  I  had  once  hoped — to 
their  means  of  living.  I  am,  in  short,  reduced 
to  the  very  narrowest  fortune,  nor  have,  I  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  any  better :  so  much 
for  myself.  As  for  Joseph,  he  has  been  offered, 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  an  old 
college  companion,  an  appointment  at  the  Cal- 
cutta Bar.  it  is  not  a  lucrative  nor  an  important 
post,  but  one  which  they  say  will  certainly  lead 
to  advancement  and  future  fortune.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  hopes,  hopes — which  have  latterly 
constituted  the  very  spring  of  his  existence — 
such  an  opening  as  this  would  have  been  wel- 
comed with  all  his  heart ;  but  now  the  offer 
comes  clouded  with  all  the  doubts  as  to  how 
you  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it.  Will  you 
consent  to  separate  from  the  dear  girl  you  liave 
watched  over  with  such  loving  solicitude  for 
years  ?  Will  she  herself  consent  to  expatriation 
and  the  parting  from  her  sister  and  yourself? 
These  are  the  questions  which  torture  bis  mind, 
and  leave  him  no  rest  day  or  night !  The  poor 
fellow  has  tried  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  letter — he 
has  essayed  a  dozen  times — but  all  in  vain.  "My 
own  selfishness  shocks  me,"  he  says,  "  when  I 
read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  see  how 
completely  I  have  forgotten  everything  but  my 
own  interests."  If  he  remain  at  home,  hj  in- 
dustry and  attention  he  ma]r  hope,  in  some  six  or 
seven  years,  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry ;  but 
six  or  seven  years  are  a  long  period  of  life,  and 
sure  to  have  their  share  of  vicissitudes  and 
casualties.  Whereas,  by  accepting  this  appoint- 
ment, which  will  be  nearly  seven  hundred  a 
year,  he  could  afford  at  once  to  support  a  wife, 
of  course  supposing  her  to  submit  willingly  to 
the  privations  and  wants  of  such  straitened  for- 
tunes. I  have  offered  to  tell  bis  story  for  him — 
that  story  he  has  no  strength  to  tell  himself — 
but  I  have  not  pledged  to  Be  his  advocate ;  for, 
while  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  secure  his 
happiness,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  urge  for  his 
sake,  what  might  be  unfair  or  ungenerous  to 
exact  from  another. 

"'Though  my  son's  account  of  your  niece 
leaves  us  nothing  more  to  ask  or  wish  for  in  a 
daughter,  I  am  writing  in  ignorance  of  many 
things  I  would  like  to  know.  Has  she,  for  in- 
stance, the  energy  of  character  that  would  face 
a  new  life  in  a  new  and  far  away  land  ?  Has  she 
courage — has  she  health  for  it  P  My  wife  is  not 
pleased  at  my  stating  all  these  reasons  for  doubt ; 
out  I  am  determined  you  shall  know  the  worst  of 
oiir  case  from  ourselves,  and  discover  no  blot  we 
have  not  prepared  you  for.' "  Calvert  muttered 
something  here,  but  too  iuaudibly  to  be  heard, 
and  went  on  reading :   "  '  When  I  think  that 


Soor  Joe's  whole  happiness  will  depend  on  what 
ecision  your  next  letter  will  bring,  I  have  only 
to  pray  that  it  may  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  those  we  both  love  so  dearly.  I  cannot 
ask  you  to  make  what  are  called  "  sacrifices"  for 
us;  but  I  entreat  you  let  the  consideration  of 
affection  weigh  with  you,  not  less  than  that  of 
worldly  interests,  and  also  to  believe  that  when 
one  has  to  take  a  decision  which  is  to  influence 
a  lifetime,  it  is  as  safe  to  take  counsel  from  the 
heart  as  from  tlie  head — from  the  nature  that  is 
to  feel,  as  from  the  intellect  that  is  to  plan.' 

"  I  think  I  have  read  enough  of  this,"  said 
Calvert,  impatiently.  "  I  know  the  old  gent's 
brief  perfectly.  It's  the  dd  story :  first  gain  a 
girl's  affections,  and  let  her  friends  squabble,  if 
they  dare,  about  the  settlements.  He's  an  artful 
old  boy,  that  vicar!  but  I  like  him,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  his  son,  for  though  he  does 
plead  in  forma  pauperis,  he  has  the  fairness  to 
say  so." 

"  You  are  very  severe,  Mr.  Calvert.  I  hope 
you  are  too  severe,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  some 
agitation. 

"  And  what  answer  are  you  gomg  to  give  him  ?" 
asked  he,  curtly. 

"That  is  exactly  the  point  on  which  I  want 
your  advice ;  for  though  I  know  well  you  are 
no  friend  to  young  Loyd,  I  believe  ^ ou  to  be 
our  sincere  well-wisher,  and  that  jfour  judgment 
will  be  guided  by  the  honest  feelings  of  regard 
for  us." 

Without  deigning  to  notice  this  speech,  he 
arose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  appa- 
rently deep  in  thotight.  He  stopped  at  last,  and 
said,  abruptly,  "I  don't  presume  to  dictate  to 
you  in  this  business ;  but  if  I  were  the  young 
lady's  guardian,  and  got  such  a  letter  as  this, 
my  reply  would  be  a  very  brief  one." 

"  You'd  refuse  your  consent  ?" 

"Of  course  I  would!  Must  your  niece 
turn  adventuress,  and  go  off  to  Heaven  knows 
where,  with  God  knows  whom  ?  Must  she  link 
her  fortunes  to  a  man  who  confessedly  cannot 
face  the  world  at  home,  but  must  go  to  the  end 
of  the  earth  for  a  bare  subsistence  P  What  is 
there  in  this  man  himself,  in  his  character,  sta- 
tion, abilities,  and  promise,  that  are  to  recom- 
pense such  devotion  as  this  P  And  what  will 
your  own  conscience  say  to  the  first  letter  from 
India,  full  of  depression  and  sorrow,  regrets 
shadowed  forth,  if  not  avowed  openly,  for  the 
happy  days  when  you  were  all  together,  and 
contrasts  of  that  time,  with  the  dreary  dulness 
of  an  uncheered  existence  ?  /  know  something 
of  India,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  country  where 
life  is  only  endurable  by  splendour.  Poverty  in 
such  a  land  is  not  merely  privation,  it  is  to  live 
iu  derision  and  contempt.  Every  one  knows 
how  many  rupees  you  have  per  month,  and  you 
are  measurea  by  your  means  in  everythmg. 
That  seven  hundred  a  year,  which  sounds  plau- 
sibly enough,  is  something  like  two  hundred  at 
home,  if  so  much.  Of  course  you  can  override 
all  these  considerations,  and,  as  the  vicar  says, 
*Let  the  heart  take  precedence  of  the  head.' 
My  cold  and  worldly  counsels  will  not  stand 
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comparison  ^ith^  his  fine  and  generous  fienti- 
ments,  no  more  than  I  could  make  as  good  a 
figure  in  the  pulpit  as  he  could.  But,  perhaps, 
as  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  I  am  his  equal; 
though  there  are  little  significant  hints  in  Uut 
very  letter  that  show  the  old  parson  is  rery 
wiae  awake." 

"  I  never  detected  them,*'  said  she,  curtly. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  rely  upon  one  thing.  It 
was  not  such  a  letter  as  he  would  have  ad£essed 
to  a  man.  If  /,  for  instance,  had  been  the  guardian 
instead  of  you,  the  wliole  tone  of  the  epistle 
would  have  been  very  different." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Think  so !  I  know  it.  I  had  not  read  ten 
lines  till  I  said  to  myself,  'This  was  meant  for 
very  different  eyes  from  mine/  " 

"If  I  thought  that " 

"Goon,"  said  he;  "finish,  and  let  me  hear 
what  you  would  say  or  do,  when  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to." 

So  far,  however,  from  having  come  to  any 
decision,  she  really  did  not  see  in  the  remotest 
distance  anythine'  to  guide  her  to  one. 

"What  woula  you  advise  me  to  do,  Mr. 
Calvert  P"  said  she,  at  last,  and  after  a  pause  of 
some  time. 

"  Refer  him  to  me ;  say  the  point  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  you ;  that  while  your  leelings  for  your 
niece  might  overbear  all  other  considerations, 
those  very  feelings  might  be  the  sources  of  error 
to  you.  lou  might,  for  instance,  concede  too 
much  to  the  claim  of  affection ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  too  regardful  of  the  mere  worldly  con- 
sideration. Not  that,  on  second  thoughts,  I'd 
enter  upon  this  to  him.  Pd  simply  say  a  friend 
in  whom  I  repose  the  fullest  confidence,  has 
consented  to  represent  me  in  this  difficult  matter. 
Not  swayed  as  I  am  by  the  claims  of  affection, 
he  will  be  able  to  give  a  calmer  and  more  dis- 
passionate judgment  than  I  could.  Write  to 
Mr.  Calvert,  therefore,  who  is  now  here,  and 
say  what  the  mere  business  aspect  of  the  matter 
suggests  to  you  to  urge.  Write  to  him  frankly, 
as  to  one  who  already  is  known  to  your  son,  and 
has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  His 
reply  will  be  mine." 

"  Is  not  that  a  yery  cold  and  repelling  answer 
to  the  good  vicar's  letter  ?" 

"I  think  not,  and  I  suspect  it  will  have  one 
good  effect.  The  parson's  style  will  become 
natural  at  ODce,  and  you'll  see  in  what  a  very 
different  fashion  he'll  write  when  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  me." 


"What  will  Florence  say?" 
"Nothing,  if  she  knows  nothing. 


And,  of 


course,  if  you  intend  to  take  her  into  your 
counsels,  you  must  please  to  omit  m^.  I'm  not 
going  to  legislate  for  a  young  lady's  future  with 
herself  to  vote  in  the  division  1" 

"  But  what's  to  become  of  me,  if  you  go  away 
in  the  middle  of  the  negotiation,  and  leave  me 
to  finish  it?" 

"  I'll  not  do  so.  I'll  pledge  my  word  to  see 
you  through  it.  It  will  be  far  shorter  than  you 
suspect.  The  vicar  will  not  play  out  his  hand 
when  he  sees  his  adversary.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  but  write  as  I  have  told  jou ;  leave  the 
rest  to  me." 

"  Florence  is  sure  to  ask  me  what  the  vicar 
has  written;  she  knows  that  I  have  had  his 
letter." 

"  Tell  her  it  is  a  purely  business  letter ;  that 
his  son  having  been  offered  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment, he  vrishes  to  ascertain  what  your  for- 
tune is,  and  how  circumstanced,  before  pledg- 
ing himself  further.  Shock  her  a  little  about 
their  worldliness,  and  leave  the  remainder  to 
time." 

"But  Joseph  wiU  write  to  her  meanwhile, 
and  disabuse  her  of  this." 

"  Not  completely.  She'll  be  annoyed  that  the 
news  of  the  colonial  place  did  not  come  first 
from  himself;  she'll  be  piqued  into  something  not 
very  far  from  distrust ;  she'll  show  some  vexktion 
when  she  writes ;  but  don't  play  the  game  be- 
fore the  cards  are  dealt.  Wait,  as  I  say — wait 
and  see.  Meanwhile,  ^ive  me  the  vicar's  note, 
for  I  dread  your  showing  it  to  Florry,  and  if 
she  asks  for  it,  say  you  sent  it  to  Henderson — 
isn't  that  your  lawyer's  name  ?— in  London,  and 
told  him  to  supply  you  with  the  means  of  re- 
plying to  it." 

Like  a  fly  in  a  cobweb.  Miss  Grainger  saw 
herself  entangled  wherever  she  turned,  and 
though  perhaps  in  her  secret  heart  she  regretted 
having  ever  called  Calvert  to  her  counsels,  the 
thing  was  now  done,  and  could  not  be  un- 
done. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 


Book  the  First:  Childhood, 
chaptbe  xxiv.    lily  is  left  alone  in  a 

SraANGE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  post-office,  not  far 
from  the  hotel,  Lily  was  introduced  to  an 
enonnous  machine— like  a  hackney-coach,  an  om- 
nibus, and  a  post-chaise,  stuck  together— painted 
yellow,  and  sunnounted  in  the  front  by  a  kind  of 
hackney-cab,  and  in  the  rear  by  a  tremendous 
pile  of  luggage  covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  The 
formidable  edifice  was  mounted  on  very  heavy 
wheels,  and  to  it  were  harnessed,  by  very  ragged 
looking  ropes,  six  horses,  three  abreast,  and  as 
ragged  as  the  cords  which  confined  them.  This 
was  the  Paris  diligence  belonging  to  the  Messa- 
geries  Royales  of  Messrs.  Lafitte,  Caillard,  and 
Company,  and  such  of  my  courteous  readers  who 
may  have  attained  middle-age,  and  went  to  school 
in  France,  have  probably  journeyed  by  this  same 
lumbering,  lagging,  and  comfortless  conveyance. 

The  hackney-coach  compartment,  which  held 
six,  was  called  the  intdrieur ;  the  omnibus-look- 
ing compartment,  which  afforded  want  of  accom- 
modation for  eight  passengers,  went  by  the  name 
of  the  rotonde ;  and  that  portion  of  the  vehicle 
which  has  been  likened  to  a  post-chaise,  and  in 
which  three  persons  could  sit,  sufficiently  ill  at 
ease,  was  entitled  the  coup^.  The  lady  liad 
retained  the  whole  of  this  coup6 :  one  place  for 
herself,  another  for  LUy,  and  the  third  for  her 
temper ;  although  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
entire  diligence  would  have  been  big  enough 
to  hold  that.  After  a  time,  an  individual  in  a 
semi-military  uniform,  with  an  embroidered  badge 
on  his  arm,  and  a  laced  cap  and  a  peak  to  it,  who 
was  the  conducteur  or  guard  of  the  machine, 
came  to  the  window  and  read  off  the  passeogers' 
names  from  a  way-bill ;  then  a  tall  gendarme  in 
a  cocked-hat  and  jack-boots,  who  had  come,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  to  see  Lily  off,  and  to  ascertain 
by  ocular  inspection  whether  she  was  carrying 
an  infernal  machine  to  Parib,  to  blow  up  the 
Orleans  dynasty  withal,  waved  one  of  his  buck- 
skin gauntlets  in  token  of  dismissal ;  the  pos- 
tilion, a  frightful-looking  creature,  in  monstrous 
jack-boots,  and  with  a  quantity  of  parti-coloured 
ribbons,  all  very  dirty,  streaming  from  his  hat, 


cracked  his  whip,  and  began  to  scream  out  some 
abusive  language  to  his  horses,  and  the  top-heavy 
caravan  jolted  out  of  the  post-office  yard. 

They  were  swaying  and  staggering  over  the 
ill-paved  streets  of  the  town,  when  a  carriage 
which  Lily  had  seen  before,  passed  them  at  a 
steadily  rapid  pace.  It  was  the  green  berlinc 
which  had  been  lashed  to  the  deck  of  the  Harle- 
quin, and  reclining  in  it  was  the  invalid  gentle- 
man with  the  yellow  face.  There  was  room  in 
the  rumble  for  M.  Franz  Stimm,  and  there  his 
place  properly  was  ;  but  he  was  a  confidential 
courier,  and,  the  carriage  being  broad,  occupied 
a  place  by  his  master's  side. 

"  There  is  that  little  girl  again,"  the  sallow 
man  remarked,  fretfully,  as  they  passed  the  dili- 
gence. 

"She  is  vergraziosa;  I  gif  her  somejoggo- 
late,  my  lord  generale,"  returned  the  courier. 

"Don't  my  lord  me,  Stimm,"  peevishly  ex- 
claimed the  invalid;  "nor  general  me  either. 
I  never  was  the  one,  and  I'm  sick  of  having  been 
the  other.  I  can't  get  that  little  girl's  face  out 
of  my  head.    It  haunts  me.    Who  can  she  be  ?" 

"Bah!  bas  grand  zhose,"  Monsieur  Stimm 
observed,  in  reply.  "Za  m^re  elle  est  oune 
gatine;  ouf!  oime  diablesse.  I  zink  I  zee  her 
somewhere  in  de  zeatre,  dancing  on  de  cord  or 
juniping  on  de  horse.    Haoup-la !" 

But  the  diligence  was  by  this  time  many  yards 
behind,  and  the  invalid,  pettislily  asking  for 
some  orange-flower,  and  being,  as  usual,  per- 
suaded to  take  what  Monsieur  Franz  Stimm 
termed  "  gognac,"  forgot,  for  the  time,  the  bright 
little  face  which,  he  said,  had  haunted  him. 

The  occupants  of  the  coup^  travelled  all  that 
day  along  dusty  roads,  for  the  most  part  bor- 
dered with  tall  trees,  like  walking-sticks  sur- 
mounted by  birch-brooms.  The  perspective  was 
not  enchanting.  The  fields  were  of  an  ugly 
ashen  green,  and  divided  by  ditches,  not  hedges. 
There  were  no  pretty  villages  by  the  roadside ; 
what  buildings  there  were,  did  not  get  beyond 
tumbledown  stone  hovels,  at  the  doors  of  which 
toothless  old  women,  with  their  heads  bandaged 
up,  sat  at  spinning-wheels,  or  dirty  children 
sprawled.  From  time  to  time  they  met  a  man 
walking,  in  a  blouse  and  sabots,  powdered  with 
dust  from  head  to  foot:  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  a  quantity  of  ribbons  streaming  from 
his  hat.    Sometimes  he  looked  ,wobegone,  and 
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blabbered;  sometimes  be  whistled  cheerily,  and 
was  defiant,  and  drunk.  This  was  Jean  Pierre, 
or  Gros  Goillaame,  the  conscript  who  had  drawn 
a  bad  Buiaber^  and  was  trudging  to  the  regi- 
mental d^ot.  Presently,  on  comiag  to  the 
base  of  a  steep  hill,  the  diligence  would  stop, 
and  the  conducteur,  coming  to  the  conp6  door, 
politely  invite  them  to  descend.  Then  they 
would  haTC  to  walk  up  hill,  toiling  after  the 
diligence,  for  half  a  mile  or  so ;  but  there  were 
no  wild  flowers  by  the  way.  There  were 
loathsome  beggars  instead,  who,  in  twos  and 
threes,  dottca  the  highway  from  Boulogne  to 
Paris,  flaunting  their  tatters,  exhibiting  their 
sores,  holding  up  on  high  their  cadaverous 
babies,  and,  in  droning,  monotonous  tone,  re- 
peating :  "  Charity,  s'll  vous  plait !  Petit  sou 
Anglais!  Petit  morceau  de  biscuit  Anglais!" 
A  recent  change  in  the  order  of  things  in  Paris 
has  had,  at  least,  one  gratifying  result  ;~the 
roadside  beggars  have  disappeared. 

They  stayed  half  an  hour,  at  five  o'clock,  to  dine 
at  Abbeville,  where  there  was  a  noisy  crowded 
table  d'hote.  Lily  could  eat  nothing,  save  a 
spoonful  of  soup,  and  a  slice  from  an  enormous 
melon  which  decorated  the  tabic.  Tive  francs 
a  head  were  charged  for  this  repast,  which  gave 
the  lady  an  opportunity  of  storming  at  Lily, 
at  herself,  and  at  the  world,  for  the  next  twenty 
miles.  A  little  way  out  of  Abbeville,  some 
men  were  singemg  the  bristles  off  a  newly 
slaughtered  pig,  in  a  field;  and  the  odour  of  this 
porcine  suttee  borne  on  the  breeze,  gave  Lily 
a  notion  of  incipient  crackling,  and  made  her 
almost  hungry. 

They  went  jogging,  rumbling,  clattering  on, 
the  postilion  cracking  his  whip  and  screaming, 
and  the  horses,  not  to  be  behindhand,  screaming 
too.  They  travelled  all  night ;  but  Lily  could 
sleep  but  little  for  the  incessant  jolting.  At 
about  six  in  the  morning  they  stopped  at  a 
pretty  large  town,  where,  from  an  inn-door, 
a  shock-headed  barefooted  girl  brought  out  to 
the  coup6  two  white  bowls  of  scalding  hot 
coCft'C,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  milk  therein, 
and  two  huge  slices  of  bread.  Lily  was  able 
to  breakfast  very  heartily,  and,  though  her  feet 
felt  chill  and  numbed,  was  in  better  spirits  by 
the  time  they  arrived  ai  St.  Denis— about  eleven 
o'clock— when  she  was  told  that  they  were 
within  six  miles  of  Paris. 

The  lady's  temper  had  been  throughout  de- 
testable, and  she  had  seldom  spoken  to  Inly,  save 
to  scold  her.  As  they  approached  the  capital, 
however,  her  face  brightened,  and,  at  Mont- 
martre,  she  condescended  to  inform  the  child  that 
Paris  was  the  only  place  worth  living  in  in  the 
whole  world. 

"Shall  we  be  very  happy  there?"  asked  the 
little  girl,  with  a  timid  look. 

"  We  ?"  repeated  the  lady,  coldly.  "  You  are 
going  to  school.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  little 
bauibinc,  to  learn  lessons  and  be  put  in  the  comer 
en  penitence,  as  you  will  be  if  you  are  not  sage  ? 
1  pray  you  not  to  repeat  such  absurdity.    There 


will  be  one  Paris  for  me,  and  another  Paris  for 
you,  ma  petite." 

They  entered  by  the  Porte  8t.  Denis,  then 
a  barrier,  where  sundry  custom-hovse  officers 
came  to  the  window,  asking  whether  there 
was  anything  to  declare,  and  poking  long 
spiked  sticks  into  the  luggage  beneath  the  tar- 
paulin. They  took  away  a  bottle  of  wine  from 
a  stout  lady  in  the  init6rieiir,  and  a  veal-pie 
from  a  countryman  in  the  rotonde,  the  posses- 
sors of  those  edibles  and  potables  having  been 
foolish  enough  not  to  uncork  the  one,  nor  cut 
a  slice  out  of  the  other.  For,  in  those  days,  as 
now,  everything  eatable  or  drinkable,  non-entam^, 
paid  octroi  duty,  or  gate-tolls«  to  the  good  city 
of  Paris. 

The  diligence  clattered  up  and  down  several 
stony  streets,  with]  no  pavements,  with  no  gas- 
lamps,  but,  instead,  clumsy  lanterns  suspended 
to  the  centre  of  ropes  slung  across  from  house  to 
house,  and  crowded  with  people  who  seemed  to 
walk,  preferentially,  in  tiie  gutter.  A  great 
many  of  the  men  wore  blue  shirts  above  their 
clothes,  and  numbers  of  the  women  had  white 
caps,  in  lieu  of  bonnet^  on  their  heads.  Lily 
thought  the  whole  scene  very  unlike  StockwelL 

Arrived  at  a  large  coach-office  in  a  street  called 
Grenelle  Saint-Houore,  and  in  the  yard  of 
which  half  a  dozen  machines,  as  huge,  as  yellow, 
and  as  clumsy  as  the  Boulogne  diligence,  were 
slumbering  without  horses,  and  where  a  score  of 
postilions  and  conductors  were  smoking  pipes 
and  lounging  about,  they  found  another  custom- 
house, and  h&d  to  undergo  a  fresh  examination 
of  luggage.  Then  the  lady's  passport  was  again 
inspected,  and  at  last  taken  away  from  her  idto- 
gether,  with  an  intimation  that  she  might  reclaim 
it  ten  days  thence  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
The  lady  engaged  a  carriage  hung  veiy  close  to 
the  ground,  and  drawn  by  two  little  white  horses, 
whose  harness  was  very  ragged,  and  whose  knees 
were  very  bandy.  The  driver  wore  a  glazed  hat, 
a  red  waiscoat,  and  had  a  redder  face. 

Up  and  down  more  narrow  stony  streets,  and 
then  they  crossed  a  wide  and  magnificent 
thoroughfare  skirted  by  lofty  mansions  and 
splendid  shops,  with  wide  branching  trees  along 
the  intervals  of  the  foot-pavement,  and  thronged 
with  people,  and  horses,  and  carriages. 

"  Oh,  whai  a  beautiful  street !"  cried  the  child. 
"Do  look  at  the  carriages,  and  the  shops,  and 
those  flags ;  and^  oh,  here  is  a  whole  regiment  of 
soldiers !" 

"Beautiful!"  echoed  the  lady,  with  com- 
plaisant disdain.  "I  should  think  so,  little 
ignoramus.  It  is  th6  finest  street  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens." 

But  they  soon  left  it,  and  dived  into  more 
streets,  broader,  newer,  and  cleaner  than  the 
filthy  lanes  of  the  old  quarter  of  the  city.  Then 
the  houses  grew  fewer,  and  the  gardens  more 
frequent,  and  the  coachman,  turning  in  his  boot, 
called  through  the  window : 

"  Was  it  the  Rue  de  la  Pepini^re,  or  the  Rue 
de  Courcelles,  the  bourgeoise  saidP" 
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"De  Courcelles,  ganache !"  replied  the  coun- 
tess, addressed  as  bourgeoise. 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  the  driver,  who 
was  a  good-natured  fellow,  replied.  "Jevous 
la  souhaite  belle  et  bonne,  madame.  Am  I  to 
have  anything  else  by  way  of  pour-boire  P  Haho- 
heup !  Ostrogoth  of  a  rhinoceros !"  The  latter 
speech  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  white  horses, 
which  was  essaying  to  lunch  on  his  neighbour's 
near  blinker.    And  they  went  on  again. 

They  reached  a  street  where  there  were  no 
houses  to  be  seen,  only  a  double  succession  of 
staring  white  stone-walls,  of  different  heights, 
and,  here  and  there,  a  heavy  green  door.  At  one 
of  these  doors,  the  number  five,  the  carriage  drew 
up.  The  coachman  rang  a  bell  which  dangled 
by  a  long  wire  from  the  wall,  and  this  was  pre- 
sently answered  by  a  lad  in  a  shabby  livery,  and 
whose  face  was  fearfully  scarred  with  the  small- 
pox. Lily's  trunk  was  alone  removed,  and  the 
coachman  was  ordered  to  wait.  The  pock- 
marked lad  conducted  them  across  a  dreary 
court-yard,  in  the  interstices  of  whose  stones 
rank  dank  herbage  grew,  up  a  broken  flight  of 
mildewed  stone  steps,  across  a  bare  hall,  or  ves- 
tibule, papered  green,  which  smelt  very  mouldy 
and  felt  very  damp,  and  so  into  a  dismal  saloon 
with  an  oak  floor,  laid  in  a  pattern  like  a  chess- 
board, and  which  was  so  highly  polished,  that 
Lily  slipped  on  her  entrance,  and  was  very  near 
tumbling  down. 

She  was  bidden  to  sit  on  a  vast  chintz- 
coloured  sofa,  and  remained  there,  frightened, 
and  listening  to  the  harsh  ticking  of  an  or- 
molu-clock on  the  mantelshelf.  The  lady  left 
her  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  and  Lily 
thought  she  could  hear  voices  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  She  remained  on  the  sofa  for  another 
ten  minutes,  and  then  she  heard  a  door  bang 
violently.  Through  one  of  the  tall  windows 
(which  reached  ahoiost  to  the  ground)  she  saw 
the  form  of  the  handsome  lady  retreating  across 
the  court-yard.  The  shabby  lad  opened  the  door 
for  her.  She  ascended  the  carriage.  She  was 
gone.  Lily's  heart  sank  within  her.  She  was 
now  left  Quite  Alone  indeed. 

CHAPTEB  XXV.  lA  PENSION  HABCASSIN. 

The  child's  hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the 
lock ;  but  it  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  a  per- 
son came  in. 

She  was  tall  and  shapely,  and  had  once  been 
handsome ;  but  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  middle 
age,  and,  without  pleading  guilty  to  imminent 
antiquity,  would  have  had  little  chance,  if  ar- 
raigned, of  averting  a  true  bill.  Of  her  good  looks, 
only  enough  was  left  to  make  her  angry  at  the 
remembrance  of  having  been  comely.  Her  hands, 
attenuated  and  long  fingered  though  they  were, 
retained  their  sjmmetry,  and  were  dazzlingly 
white.  But  they  were  heartless-looking  hands — 
cruel  hands,  more  accustomed,  if  manual  expres- 
sion can  be  eloquent,  to  give  buffets  than  to  give 
charity.  The  nails  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  bitten,  not  pared.    Her  hair,  iron,  not  silver 


grey,  was  disposed  in  plain  bands  beneath  a  rigid 
cap  of  point  lace  if  you  will,  but  hard  and  spiky, 
as  though  it  had  been  vrrought  out  of  some  white 
metal.  She  was  taU,  very  tall,  and  was  draped 
in  one  long  black  silk  dress,  more  like  a  pillow- 
case than  a  gown,  fallhoig  in  few  folds,  and  those 
stiff  and  angular.  A  great  cross  of  dull  gold 
was  at  her  neck,  and  that  was  all  the  ornament 
she  wore.  Her  voice  was  chilly  and  windy.  The 
words  came  as  though  a  door  had  been  slightly 
opened,  a  draught  of  cold  air  let  in,  and  then 
closed. 

"  I  am  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  in  English,  but  with  a  foreign 
accent,  fainter  and  harder  than  that  which  marked 
the  speech  of  the  strange  lady.  Her  words  fell 
like  drops  of  iced  water  upon  Lily's  trembling 
heart. 

"  Stand  before  me,  here,  in  the  light,  so,"  con- 
tinued Mademoiselle  Marcassin.  "  Listen  to  me 
with  all  your  attention." 

She  placed  her  white  thin  hands  on  the  child's 
shoulders,  turned  her  round,  and  dressed  her  up, 
in  a  military  manner,  by  the  window.  Anon 
she  drew  aside  a  louvre  shutter,  and  the  whole 
daylight  came  in,  white  and  almost  blinding. 

•*!  wish  you  to  see  me  very  plainly,"  she  re- 
marked. "Look  in  my  eyes.  Mark  them  welL 
Tell  me  if  they  look  soft  and  yielding." 

Lily  did  mark  them.  She  was  too  frightened 
to  say  what  she  thought,  but  to  her  mind  those 
eyes  were  grey,  hard,  baleful,  merciless. 

"I  am  your  schoolmistress,"  went  on  Made- 
uKusdile.  "  You  are  sent  here  to  be  taught,  and 
to  be  pumped  if  you  misconduct  yourself.  Here 
you  will  learn  what  discipline  is.  Silence !"  Lily 
had  no  more  idea  of  uttering  a  word  than  of 
dancing  a  gavotte,  or  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
"The  first  lesson  you  are  to  learn  must  be  to 
hold  your  tongue." 

" This  is  the  last  time,"  she  pursued,  "that  I 
shall  speak  to  you  in  English.  You  had  better 
forget  that  I  ever  addressed  you  in  that  tongue. 
1  shall  address  you  in  French  when  I  think  you 
have  been  bug  enough  here  to  comprehend  me, 
and  if  you  do  not  understand,  you  will  be  punished. 
What  do  you  know  ?  I  mean,  what  have  you 
learned  away  there  im  England  ?" 

With  much  blushing  and  faltering,  Lily  went 
over  the  scant  schedule  of  her  book-learning. 
Mademoiselle  Marcassin  heard  her  in  contemp- 
tuous silence. 

"  As  ignorant  as  a  squirrel,"  she  resumed,  when 
the  child  had  done,  "and,  I  dare  say,  quite 
as  restless  and  troublesome.  Here  you  will  be 
taught  as  well  as  tamed.  We  cannot  begin  too 
soon." 

She  rang  a  bell,  and  in  a  few  minutes— passed 
by  Lily  in  something  closely  approximating  to 
breathless  terror— a  low  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  lady,  who  looked,  as  to  garb  and  demeanour, 
gold  cross  and  all,  a  duplicate  edition  of  Made- 
moiselle Marcassin,  only  she  was  somewhat 
younger,  shorter,  and  stouter,  came  into  the 
room. 
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"  This,"  said  the  lady  superior  of  the  establish- 
ment, "is  Mademoiselle  Espr^m^nil,  the  head 
governess.  She  will  take  you  into  the  school- 
room and  tell  you  your  duties.  In  all  things 
she  is  to  be  obeyed  even  as  I  am.  Woe  be  to 
you  if  you  are  insubordinate.    Now  go." 

And,  without  another  word,  she  turned  on  her 
heel  and  disappeared.  The  lady  addressed  as 
Mademoiselle  Espr6m6nil  took  Lily's  hand,  and, 
in  equal  silence,  led  her  away. 

They  traversed  the  hall  and  another  room, 
which  was  Mademoiselle  Marcassin's  private  salle 
a  manger.  Lily  noticed  that  all  this  part  of  the 
house,  though  it  was  bare  and  comfortless,  was 
very  stately  and  polished,  and  had  a  curious  per- 
vading odour  of  cold  stones — for  cold  stones  have 
an  odour — ^and  beeswax.  But  when  the  head 
governess  pushed  aside  a  green  baize  door,  and 
they  crossed  a  high  walled  gravelled  playground, 
they  entered  upon  quite  another  region. 

Everything  was  barer,  everything  more  com- 
fortless; everything,  moreover,  had  a  squalid, 
frowning,  prison-like  aspect.  From  the  moment 
Lily  entered  that  house  to  the  moment  she  left 
it,  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  notion  that 
she  had  done  something,  that  she  had  committed 
some  crime,  and  that  she  was  in  tribulation  for 
it,  under  the  especial  auspices  of  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin  and  her  subordinates. 

There  might  have  been  twenty  girls,  between 
the  ages  often  and  fifteen,  in  the  first  whitewashed 
schooh-oom  they  entered.^  It  was  a  frightful  look- 
ing room ;  its  sepulchral  whiteness  relieved  only 
by  the  diugy  black  of  the  transverse  desks,  a  big 
black  stove  in  one  comer,  from  which  a  blacker 
pipe  crawled  along  the  ceiling  like  a  serpent,  and 
a  black  board  supported  by  a  double  frame— a 
kind  of  elephantine  easel. 

All  these  girls  looked  as  though  they  had  done 
something,  and  were  much  disturbed  in  theii- 
minds  in  consequence.  The  teachers,  however, 
of  whom  there  were  two  present,  seemed  to  be 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  hold  that  they  had 
done  nothing,  and  did  not  mean  to  do  anything, 
at  least  of  what  was  good.  For  which  reason 
they  continuously  girded  at  the  twenty  pupils. 

"  The  first  -  class,"  remarked  Mademoiselle 
Esprem6nil,  dryly,  to  Lily,  as  she  marched  her 
through.  She  made  the  observation  in  a  tone 
similar  to  that  which  a  female  turnkey  might  use 
in  pointing  out  the  refractory  ward. 

A  giii  with  a  merry  face  and  wavy  black  hair 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  as  Lily  passed 
her,  of  pulling  slyly  at  her  dress,  and  making  (in 
perfect  good  nature,  be  it  understood)  a  face  at 
her.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the  head  governess 
caught  the  grimace  in  transit,  and  she  was  down 
on  the  merry  one  in  a  moment,  like  Thor's 
hammer. 

"Five  bad  points  for  Mademoiselle  Mary- 
gold,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
culprit,  continued,  '*  you  are  becoming  a  Roth- 
schild in  bad  points.  Beware  of  the  day  of 
reckoning." 

Mademoiselle  Marygold  set  up  a  whimper,  as 


a  governess— whose  profile  was  so  like  a  hatchet, 
that  when  she  bent  over  the  girls  at  their  writing 
lessons,  tfiey  were  apt  to  feel  the  backs  of  their 
necks  to  make  sure  that  they  were  safe  on  their 
shoulders— chalked  five  crosses  against  the  Mary- 
goldian  name  on  the  black  board.  She  had  a 
tremendous  balance  of  black  marks  already  in 
her  disfavour. 

"The  second  class  room,"  said  the  head  gover- 
ness, as  they  entered  another  apartment,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  first,  but  holding  an  equal 
number  of  scholars. 

None  of  the  girls  ventured  beyond  a  quick  and 
furtive  moment  of  looking  up  as  the  two  passed 
through.  At  the  door  was  a  young  lady  aged 
apparently  about  eleven,  with  a  very  dirty  face, 
the  result  of  her  having  rubbed  her  countenance 
with  inky  hands,  and  the  carbon  therein  having 
mingled  with  the  tears  which  streamed  from  her 
eyes.  This  young  lady  was  on  her  knees  in  a 
comer  by  the  door;  and  very  uncomfortable  in 
that  attitude  she  seemed  to  be.  There  was 
reason  enough  for  it,  as  she  was  kneeling  on  a 
square  wooden  ruler,  the  sharpest  edge  upwards, 
specially  provided  for  the  mortification  of  her 
flesh.  And,  furthermore,  the  young  lady's  head 
was  decorated  with  an  enormous  fool's  cap  of  grey 
paper,  decorated  at  either  side  by  lengthy  bows 
or  ears  of  black  crape,  and  which  gave  the 
poor  little  thing  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Punch  in  half  mourning. 

"Again !"  said  the  head  governess,  regarding 
this  forlorn  little  personage  with  severe  disdain. 
"  Again,  M61anie !  Thou  goest  the  way  for  the 
Prix  Monthyon,  truly.  A  pretty  Rosiere,  my 
faith !  She  is  in  penitence,"  she  continued,  . 
turning  to  Lily.  "  She  passes  half  her  time  in 
abject  degradation." 

Here  a  fresh  burst  of  sobs  came  from  the  un- 
happy M^lanie,  whose  face,  as  it  could  not  be 
much  blacker,  became  absolutely  fairer  for  the 
outbreak ;  for  the  tears  traced  little  white  channels 
for  themselves  on  her  cheeks  till  she  scumbled 
them  all  together  in  a  muddy  neutral  tint.  They 
left  this  luckless  Niobe,  and  went  into  another 
schoobx>om. 

It  was  the  largest  of  all,  and  there  were  perhaps 
forty  pupQs  in  it.  But  they  were  all  very  little  girls 
—none  of  them  older,  and  many  younger,  than 
Lily.  Likewise  there  were  no  desks  in  this 
room,  save  those  which  served  as  rostra  for  the 
governesses.  And  the  forms  on  which  the  children 
sat  were  slightly  raised  one  above  the  other  in  a 
kmd  of  amphitheatre. 

"  This  is  the  third  class,  and  you  belong  to  it," 
said  Mademoiselle  Espr6m6nil,  with  a  slight  yawn, 
as  though  tired  of  officiating  as  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  to  this  very  insignificant  guest. 
"  Mademoiselle  Hudault,  here  is  a  little  one  to 
be  put  sur  le  banc  des  petites.  Her  name  is — 
my  faith !  Madame  forgot  to  tell  me  her  name, 
but  you  will  know  it  in  good  time." 

This  she  said  in  French  to  the  teacher.  She 
continued  in  indifferent  English  to  the  child, 

"What  your  name  of  baptism,  eh?" 
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"Lily  — Lily  Tloris,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
child,  meekly. 

"I  ask  you  for  your  name  of  baptism,  not 
your  name  of  family,"  interposed  Mademoiselle 
Espr6in6nil,  sharply.  "  There  are  half  a  dozen 
Lilies  in  the  school,"  she  added  to  her  coadjutor, 
"and  three  in  this  class.  That  will  never  do. 
Never  mind,  Madame  will  find  some  other  name 
to  her.  EUe  n'est  pas  grand*  chose— she  is  not  of 
much  account— I  fancy;"  and  she  nodded  to 
Mademoiselle  Hudault,  and  retired,  leaving  Lily 
trembling  in  the  middle  of  the  class. 

Mademoiselle  Hudault  was  not  ill  natured,  but 
she  was  over-worked.  Her  eyes  could  not  be  every- 
where, consequently  the  child  who  was  nearest 
her,  and  on  whom  her  eyes  most  frequently  lighted, 
had,  habitually,  rather  a  bad  time  of  it ;  she  was 
the  scapegoat,  and  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the 
rest  of  the  forty.  The  forty  were  certainly  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  Mademoiselle,  or  of  any 
other  mortal  woman.  Some  of  them  were 
always  going  to  sleep,  and  had  to  be  shouted  up 
into  wakefulness.  Others,  who  were  day  children, 
would  creep  on  all  fours  to  the  comer  where  the 
baskets  containing  their  dinners  were  deposited, 
abstract  hunks  of  bread,  bunches  of  grapes,  or 
morsels  of  cold  charcuterie— generally  strong  in 
the  porcine  element— and  essay  to  munch  surrep- 
titiously behind  their  books  or  slates.  Then 
detection  followed,  and  there  was  a  disturbance, 
and  the  contraband  provisions  were  seized,  and 
Mademoiselle  Hudaidt  would  threaten  to  con- 
fiscate "  la  totality,"  or  to  put  the  whole  of  the 
class  "en  penitence."  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  who  had  lessons  to  get 
by  heart  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  their 
tasks  to  themselves  in  a  monotonous  drone — 
that  when  a  band  of  small  disciples  was  called 
up  for  "  repetition,"  there  was  sure  to  be  a  book 
lost,  or  a  page  in  an  essential  part  torn  out— 
that  Julie  was  always  making  complaints  against 
Amanda  for  pinching  her,  and  that  the  bitter 
lamentations  of  Eulalie  in  consequence  of  Hor- 
tense  having  crammed  her  l^ft  ear  full  of  slate 
pencil,  were  well-nigh  incessant— that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  class-room  was  close  almost  to 
stifling  point,  and  the  odour  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant—and that  Mademoiselle  Hudault*s  sole 
assistant  in  teaching  and  managing  the  forty 
girls  was  a  depressed  young  person  of  sixteen, 
who  was  a  little  deaf,  and  somewhat  lame,  and 
was  understood  to  be  maintained  out  of  charity 
by  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,  and  it  may  be  judged 
how  far  the  mistress  of  the  class  was  over- worked, 
and  that  her  nightly  couch  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses. 

Mademoiselle  Hudault,  who  spoke  no  English, 
made  signs  to  Lily  to  sit  at  the  extremity  of  the 
form  nearest  her,  and  there  the  child  crouched  in 
half-listless,  half-alarmed  quiescence.  The  strange 
noise  confused  her,  the  heavy  drowsy  smell  sick- 
ened her.  She  was  very  tired  and  shaken  by  her 
journey  ;  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  mom- 
ing ;  the  class-room  began  to  swim  round ;  then 
all  faded  into  a  murky  haze,  and  she  fell  into  a 


trance  that  was  half  sleeping  and  half  swoon- 
ing. 

She  revived  to  find  herself  in  a  little  pallet- 
bed,  in  a  long  low  hospital-like  room  with  white- 
washed walls.  On  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  were  more  pallets,  and  over  against 
her,  stretched  in  interminable  perspective,  a 
corresponding  line  of  white  ghastly-looking 
couches. 

There  was  somebody  at  her  pillow.  It  was 
the  merry  young  lady  with  the  wavy  black  hair, 
who  had  pulled  her  dress  and  made  a  face  at 
her,  and  who  had  been  apostrophised  as  Made- 
moiselle Marygold.  No  sooner  did  Lily  open 
her  eyes  than  this  young  lady  proceeded  to  kiss 
her  on  both  cheeks  with  great  heartiness,  bidding 
her  (to  Lily's  delight),  in  English,  lie  still  for  a 
dear,  and  she  would  soon  be  well. 

"You're  English  and  I'm  English,"  quoth  the 
merry  young  lady,  who  spoke  with  extreme 
rapidity,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  com- 
pensate for  the  many  hours  during  which  she 
was  compelled  to  hold  her  tongue.  "And 
Madame  (that's  Mademoiselle  Marcassin),  but 
we  call  her  Madame,  although  she's  never  been 
married,  to  distinguish  her  from  the  rest  of  the 
governesses,  who  are  all  old  frumps,  and  Made- 
moiselles of  course.  We're  both  English,  and  as 
you  can't  speak  a  word  of  French  yet,  Madame 
says  I'm  to  take  care  of  you,  and  tell  you  things, 
and  sit  by  your  side  in  the  third  class  till  you're 
able  to  get  on  by  yourself.  And  oh  1  what  fun 
to  be  in  the  third  class,  and  I'm  going  on  for 
fifteen,  and  I  shall  escape  that  honible  first 
class,  with  Mademoiselle  Gla9on— icicle's  her 
name,  and  icicle's  her  nature— and  Ma'mselleEs- 
pr^m6nil — we  call  her  the  hippopotamus — ^bother- 
ing  us  dl  day  long,  to  say  nothing  of  Madame ; 
and  when  she  comes  in  there's  always  a  blow  up. 
And  now  teU  me  all  about  yourself,  my  little 
darling.  I'm  seven  years  older  than  you ;  but 
we're  the  only  two  English  girls  in  this  jail  of  a 
place— and  it  w  a  jail,  and  worse  than  a  jail— 
and  we  must  be  great  cronies." 

Here  Miss  Marygold  paused :  less,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  for  want  of  matter  thaii  for  want 
of  breath.  Lily's  answer  had  to  be  given  very 
slowly  and  very  feebly,  and  its  tenor  was  mainly 
confined  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  she  came  there, 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  that  bed? 

"You  weren't  very  well,  and  dozed  off  like; 
and  you  couldn't  understand  when  Ma'mselle 
Hudault  told  you  to  wake  up,  and  that  she'd  box 
your  ears  if  you  didn't ;  Madame  don't  allow  it, 
but  Ma'mselle  can't  help  her  temper  sometimes; 
she's  not  such  a  cross  old  thing  as  the  others, 
but  she's  always  in  a  liuiTy,  and  that  makes  her 
hasty,  and  then  one  of  the  girls  reminded 
Ma'mselle  that  you  couldn't  speak  French,  and 
another  said  you  were  ill,  and  then  they  threw 
some  wine-and-water  (out  of  one  of  the  day- 
girls' bottles)  over  your  face,  and  you  didn't 
wake  up,  and  so,  as  you  couldn't  wjdk,  you  were 
carried  up  to  this  bedroom,  which  is  Dormitory 
Number  Three,  and  the  doctor  came  and  said 
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you  would  do  very  nicely  after  you  had  had  some 
sleep  and  some  soup,  and  Vm  to  sleep  next  to 
you;  and,  upon  my  word,  here  comes  Annette 
with  the  soup,  and  it's  as  nasty  as  ever,  I  do 
declare!" 

The  plateful  of  soup  which  a  bony  female 
servant,  with  a  tall  white  cap,  and  a  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  crossed  over  her  breast,  brought  to 
the  bedside,  was  certainly  not  nice.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  thick,  but  it  had  a  sour  smell. 

"Beans,  cabbages,  and  tallow,"  remarked  Miss 
Marygold,  in  contemptuous  disparagement  of  the 
potage.  "That's  what  we're  fed  upon  at  the 
Pension  Marcassin,  with  cold  boiled  horse  and 
vinegar-and- water  to  make  up.  You'd  better  eat 
it.  Not  eating  your  soup  is  called  rebellion  here. 
Madame  says  that  Atheists  and  Voltaireans  alone 
refuse  to  eat  their  soup.  What,  can't  you  eat  it  ? 
Well,  it  must  be  swallowed,  somehow,  and  to 
keep  things  quiet  and  comfortable,  I'll  eat  it 
myself." 

The  which  she  presently  proceeded  to  do, 
swallowing  the  nauseous  compound  in  great 
gulps:  not  assuredly  through  greediness,  for  she 
made  many  wry  faces  as  she  ate,  but  apparently 
fearful  lest  some  emissary  of  authority  should 
discover  her  in  the  act.  Annette,  the  gaunt 
servant,  looked  on  in  silence,  and  seemingly  not 
in  disapproval.  She  was  not  the  cook,  and  she 
knew  how  very  nasty  the  soup  was.  Nay,  when 
Miss  Marygold  had  carefully  scraped  up  the  last 
spoonful,  and  returned  the  plate  to  her,  Annette 
produced  from  the  pocket  of  her  capacious  apron 
two  slices  of  bread,  pressed  close  together  upon 
an  intermediate  layer  of  plum  jam.  This  dulcet 
sandwich,  she  expressed  by  signs,  was  to  be  eaten 
by  Lily,  and,  indeed,  the  child  needed  but  little 
persuasion,  for,  though  her  gorge  rose  at  the  soup, 
she  was  half  famished  with  hunger. 

"  Annette's  a  good  sort,"  went  on  Miss  Mary- 
gold, when  the  gaunt  servant,  with  a  grin  of 
satisfaction  at  Lily's  returning  appetite,  had 
departed,  "  and  never  tells  tales.  We  should  be 
half  starved  if  it  wasn't  for  the  bread-and-jam, 
for  not  half  of  us  can  eat  the  nasty  messes  they 
serve  up  in  the  refectory.  I  think  the  girls  who 
have  got  money  pay  her  to  bring  'em  nice  things, 
and  then  she's  a  kind-hearted  soul,  and  gives 
away  out  of  her  profits  to  the  poor  ones  and  the 
little  ones." 

Lily  said  that  it  was  very  kind  of  Annette,  and 
emboldened  by  the  kind  merry  face  of  her  com- 
panion, ventured  to  ask  if  it  would  soon  be  tea- 
lime? 

"  Tea-time !"  echoed  Miss  Marygold.  "  Bless 
you,  my  pet.  You'll  never  see  any  tea  here. 
Why,  only  princesses  and  duchesses  drink  tea  in 
Paris.  Ma'mselle  Marcassin  has  tea  ouce  a 
month,  when  the  Abbe  Prudhomme  comes  to 
catechise  the  girls,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
first  communion.  Are  you  a  Catholic,  dear? 
I'm  not,  and  Ma'mselle  Espr^m6nil  says  I'm  a 
heretic,  and  Ma'mselle  Glapon  says  that  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  and 
the  girls  tease  my  life  out,  because  I  don't  cross 


myself,  and  don't  believe  in  purgatory ;  and  when 
madame  has  tea,  Annette  says  she  makes  it 
with  boiling  orange-flower  water,  and  puts  rum 
into  it,  and  honey,  and  barley-sugar,  and  choco- 
late drops,  and  all  kinds  of  nasty  things.  Tea ! 
You'd  better  forget  all  about  tea.  We  have  hot 
milk  and  bread  in  the  morning  at  eight,  and 
vegetables,  cheese,  and  wine  (that's  the  vinegar- 
and- water  I  mean),  at  twelve;  that's  called  break- 
fast number  two ;  and  at  five  o'clock— it's  just 
half-past  now,  and  the  clock  was  striking  when 
Annette  brought  you  the  soup— we  have  that 
horrible  stuff  you  couldn't  eat,  or  another  soup 
that's  worse,  and  some  meat  that's  either  half 
raw  or  half  burnt,  and  potatoes  messed  up  in  all 
kinds  of  funny  ways,  and  some  salad  that's  never 
fresh,  and  that's  aji  till  the  next  morning.  Tea ! 
Not  if  Madame  knows  it." 

Miss  Marygold  paused  again  for  respiration. 
Her  lungs  replenished  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen,  she  informed  Lily  (who  lay  very  quietly 
in  her  bed,  soothed  though  fatigued,  and  with 
a  smiling  face  upturned  towards  her  companion) 
that  her  name  was  Mary  Marygold,  for  shortness 
called  Polly ;  but  that  the  diminutive  in  quesfion 
was  only  made  use  of  in  England,  and  that  here 
Mary  Marygold  being  considered  tautological, 
and  there  being  many  Marie-Jeannes,  Marie- 
Claudes,  Marie-Franpoises,  and  Marie-Louises 
in  the  school,  she  was  customarily  addressed  as 
Mary-Grold,  as  though  the  one-half  were  her 
christian  name,  and  the  other  her  patronymic. 

"  And  a  poor  neglected  Marygold  I  am,"  she 
continued,  shaking  her  wavy  hair.  "My  father 
was  a  rich  man.  He  had  a  beautiful  large  book- 
seller's shop  at  Exeter,  down  in  Devonshire,  you 
know ;  but  he  failed  in  business.  He  was  what 
you  call  bankrupt,  though  he  paid  fourteen-and- 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  And  then  we  came  over 
here :  I  and  pa,  and  my  little  brother  Joey.  And 
Joey  died  in  the  cholera  year,  ever  so  long  ago. 
And  he's  buried  in  the  Fosse  Commune,  the  poor 
people's  grave  at  the  Montmartre  Cemetery. 

"All  pa's  money  was  gone,"  she  went  on, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  He  got  work  as  a  printer  in 
the  office  where  they  print  the  English  news- 
paper—GraHgnani's  Messenger  they  call  it.  But 
he  couldn't  keep  it,  through  his  eyesight  being 
so  bad.  And  now  he's  a  kind  of  parish  clerk 
to  an  English  chapel  in  the  Champs  Elys6es, 
where  you  and  I  will  go  on  Sundays,  my  darling; 
and  he  picks  up  a  little  by  interpreting,  and 
showing  the  museums  and  places  to  !&iglish 
travellers  stopping  at  the  hotels.  Poor  dear  pa, 
he  has  a  hard  job  to  get  along !  He  placed  me 
here  at  school  as  an  articled  pupil  at  three 
hundred  francs  a  year,  and  it's  as  much  as 
ever  he  can  do  to  pay  it ;  but  I  learn  as  much 
as  ever  I  can,  and  I've  been  here  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  when  my  time's  out,  which  will  be  in 
another  eighteen  months,  I  shall  get  a  situation 
as  a  governess  and  help  pa,  and  we  shall  be  very 
happy  and  comfortable.  Dear  old  pa !  I  don't 
tell  him  how  badly  I'm  treated  here,  for  it  would 
make  him  fret,  and  he'd  quarrel  with  Madame, 
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or  take  me  away,  and  I  don't  know  half  enough 
yet,  even  to  be  a  nursery  governess,  and  it  would 
be  a  dreadful  thinpr." 

Again  she  took  breath. 

"  You  see,"  she  resumed,  "  I  try  to  learn  as 
much  as  ever  I  can,  and  they  do  certainly  teach 
you  a  lot  of  things  here,  and  Madame  is  awfully 
clever.  They  say  that  she  was  a  nun,  years  ago, 
and  broke  her  vows  at  the  Revolution.  But  I 
am  always  gettmg  into  scrapes.  I  can't  help  it. 
I'm  merry,  and  it  won't  do  to  be  merry  here. 
If  you  want  to  get  on,  you  must  be  grievous.  I 
can't  be  grievous,  and  I'm  continually  in  trouble. 
If  it  wasn't  that  I  was  wanted  just  now  to  take 
care  of  you,  I  ought  to  be  in  solitary  confinement 
on  bread-and- water  for  two  days,  for  having  got  a 
I  hundred  bad  marks  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
Those  I  got  for  pulling  your  dress  just  made  up 
my  hundred.  I'm  always  in  arrear  with  half  a 
dozen  tasks,  always  in  disgrace.  I'm  too  big  to 
be  put  en  penitence  with  the  fool's  cap  on ;  but 
I'm  had  up  almost  every  day  to  Madame's  cabinet 
to  be  scolded  out  of  my  wits.  I  tell  you,  my  dear, 
Madame's  tongue  hurts  much  worse  than  a  ruler 
over  your  knuckles.  Oh !  I'm  a  most  unhappy 
Marygold!"^ 

And  so  she  went  rambling  on,  only  too 
delighted  to  find  a  listener  who  could  understand 
the  gist  of  her  complaints. 

"And  you,  dear,"  she  suddenly  said,  "who 
sent  you  here  ?    Your  papa  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  my  papa^" 
returned  poor  Lily.  "  They  could  never  tell  me 
anything  about  him  at  Mrs.  Bunnycastle's.  I 
thmk  he  must  be  dead,  and  in  Heaven.  I  am 
Quite  Alone." 

So  she  was,  God  help  her. 

"  And  your  mamma  ?  You  must  have  a  mamma, 
you  know,  or,  perhaps  you  are  an  orphan.  There 
are  four  girls  here  who  are  orphans." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  little  Lily  responded, 
shaking  her  head  dubiously.  "The  lady  who 
brought  me  here  said  she  was  my  mamma,  but 
she  was  unkind  to  me,  and  frightened  me.  You 
oughtn't  to  be  frightened  of  your  mamma." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  interrupted  the 
Marygold.    "  I  used  to  be,  dreadfully." 

"Was  she  unkind,  then?" 

"No!"  returned  the  girl,  compressing  her 
lips  as  though  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say  that 
was  disagreeable,  but  was  wishful  to  reveal  only 
so  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  "  She  was 
worse  than  unkind.  She  drank,  and  was  the 
ruin  of  poor  pa.  Don't  talk  any  more  about  her. 
She's  dead,  and  pa  forgave  her,  as  he,  poor  dear, 
hopes  to  be  forgiven.  Not  that  my  pa's  done 
anything  to  be  forgiven  for.  He's  the  best  of 
men.  But  we're  dl  sinners,  you  know,  dear. 
And  now— oh  good  gracious  me!  you  mustn't  talk 
any  more,  for  I've  got  two  pages  of  the  Morale 
en  Action  about  that  stupid  old  Monsieur  de 
Montesquieu  and  the  Marseilles  boatman— it's 
a  horrible  book,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it— 
to  learn  by  heart  before  bedtime.  Taking  care 
of  you  isn't  to  save  me  altogether,  you  see." 


She  turned  to  a  much  dog's-  eared  edition  of  the 
interesting  work  she  had  mentioned;  but  her 
assiduity  in  study  very  soon  came  to  an  end. 

"No  papa!  No  mamma  that  you're  certain 
about!"  she  repeated,  with  a  perplexed  look. 
"  Why,  my  poor  dear  little  innocent  darling  you 
musi  be  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  poor  Lily.  She  did  not 
sigh.  Children  seldom  sigh.  Suspiratiou  is  an 
accomplishment  to  be  learnt,  like  curtseying 
But  her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  the  Marygold  continued, 
pressing  the  child's  hand.  "  We  must  make  the 
laest  of  it.  You  must  belong  to  somebody,  to 
have  been  sent  here  at  all.  Do  you  know  whether 
you  are  to  be  brought  up  as  a  governess  ?" 

No ;  Lily  had  not  the  slightest  idea  on  that 
topic.  As  yet,  she  had  not  fathomed  the  possi- 
bility of  anybody  being  "brought  up"  to  the 
profession  of  tuition.  She  had  a  dim  notion  that 
governesses  grew,  or  came  at  once  to  maturity, 
with  black  sUk  dresses  and  sour  looks. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  the  Marygold, 
"  that  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many  governesses 
in  the  world.  I  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  the  geography  says  there  are  on  the 
earth;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  the  old  girls 
seem  to  be  governesses,  and  all  the  young  girls 
are  being  brought  up  to  be  governesses.  Madame 
turns  'em  out  here  by  the  dozen,  like  cakes. 
Where  the  children  are  to  come  from  that  we  are 
all  to  teach,  I'm  sure  /don't  know." 

Not  much  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu's  transactions  with  the  Mar- 
seilles boatman.  The  girl  went  prattling  on  to 
the  child,  and  telling  her  she  must  call  her 
Polly,  and  that  she,  Polly,  would  call  her  Lily, 
and  that  they  would  be  as  happy  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  tiie  establishment  and  the  severity  of 
Madame  would  permit.  And  then  it  grew  dusk, 
and  at  about  nine  o'clock,  when  forty  girls  came^ 
trooping  silently  to  bed  in  Dormitory  Number 
Three,  Lily  fell  off  into  sound  and  refresliing 
slumber. 


OUR  BREEDS  AND  RACES. 

For  years,  we  might  almost  say  for  centuries, 
the  world  has  come  to  England  for  horses,  just 
as  it  goes  to  France  for  fashions,  to  China  for 
teas,  or  to  Spain  for  sherries.  The  connexion, 
indee3,  has  been  gradually  increasing  upon  us, 
until  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  we  can  hold 
it  no  longer.  The  country  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  national  bankruptcy  in  the  item  of  horse- 
flesh. Either  we  have  oversold  ourselves,  or, 
flushed  with  success,  have  become  culpably 
careless  of  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 
We  have  so  neglected  this  that  we  have  not 
even  sufficient  stock  for  our  own  wants,  much 
less  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  nations, 
which  will  probably  soon  set  up  in  opposition 
against  us;  very  manifest,  as  it  is,  that  some  of 
them  are  cultivating  the  pursuit  with,  earnest- 
ness and  attention.    Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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our  own  government  is  altogether  indiflferent  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  as  a  certain  en- 
coaragement  has  long  been  given  to  the  breeding 
of  good  horses. 

ft  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  it  is 
for  nags,  hunters,  hacks,  and  so  forth,  that 
England  has  been  more  especially  celebrated  all 
the  world  over,  whilst  the  material  of  these  is 
assumed  to  be  supplied  to  us  direct  from  the 
turf.  Racing  is  a  national  sport,  officially  re- 
cognised as  such  by  the  Crown,  which  bestows 
an  annual  grant  of  upwards  of  five  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  mainteuance  of  the  pas- 
time, though  it  may  be  as  well  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  royal  countenance  is  yet  war- 
ranted. We  must,  in  the  first  instance,  take  it 
as  admitted  that  the  excellence  of  the  horse 
has  been  developed  by  such  means ;  and  then, 
curiously  enough,  we  must  proceed  to  trace  his 
deterioration  to  the  same  cause.  If,  with  more 
horses  than  ever ;  if,  with  the  production  of  the 
thorough-bred,  as  our  fountain-head,  multiplied 
over  and  over  again,  and  sprin^g  up  and 
cropping  out  in  every  direction;  if,  with  more 
stock  we  have  a  less  available  supply;  there 
must  be  clearly  something  wrong  in  our  manage- 
ment of  the  material.  And,  no  doubt,  there 
is  something  amiss.  So  far  as  any  useful 
purpose  is  concerned  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  modern  system  of  racing  tends  to  a 
deal  more  harm  than  good.  How  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  a  fair  share  of  stout 
weight-carrying  hunters,  when  the  practice  of 
the  turf,  whence  we  are  to  obtain  our  hunter- 
blood,  is  goin^  in  the  opposite  direction  P  The 
modem  race-norse  is  required  to  be  neither 
stout  nor  strong.  He  is  no  longer  valued  for 
any  such  properties.  If  he  can  carry  six  or 
seven  stones  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
he  is  worth  hundreds  or  thousands  more  than  if 
his  great  merit  were  the  ability  to  run  four 
miles — ^as  his  forefathers  did — witli  twelve  stones 
on  his  back. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  such  races  run  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other,  while  there  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  horses  found  ever  ca{)able  of  going 
such  a  distance.  In  fact,  lasting  powerful 
well  -  developed  animals  are  no  longer  needed 
on  the  turf,  as  there  is  not  that  money  to  be 
made  out  of  them  which  may  be  realised  by  a 
smart  two-year-old,  or  a  speedy  weed  that  can 
ust  live  over  the  two-year-old  course.  And 
lere,  on  this  ground— the  two-year-old  course — 
we  meet  with  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  pro- 
claiming it  we  are  making  no  new  discovery  nor 
startling  announcement,  but  simply  referring  to 
a  fact  as  well  known  to  the  Senior  Steward  of 
the  Jockey  Club  as  it  is  to  her  Majesty's  Master 
of  the  Horse.  It  is  this  pernicious  {practice 
which  is  surely  and  certainly  undermining  the 
treed  of  our  English  horses.  From  the  outset 
wc  act  in  defiance  of  nature,  as  from  his  birth 
the  race-horse  has  but  an  artificial  existence. 
The  law  itself  has  been  altered  to  suit  this 
monstrous  system,  and  the  colt  accordingly 
dates  his  a^^e  in  modern  times  from  the  first 
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of  January,  instead  of  from  the  first  of  May. 
There  is  every  incentive  to  have  the  foal  bom 
as  early  as  possible,  and  he  comes  accordingly 
on  some  raw  nipping  January  morn,  or  just  when 
winter  fairly  sets  in  with  Febmary,  to  be  coddled 
and  coaxed  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  like  house- 
lamb,  and  to  be  sacrificed,  most  probably,  at  an 
early  period.  Thus  the  young  one  is  forced,  and 
p&mpered,  and  prematurely  developed,  either  for 
sale  as  a  yearling,  or  to  race  as  early  as  possible 
in  his  second  season .  It  would  be  unfair,  though, 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  thorough-bred 
yearling  have  never  realised  such  hi^h  prices 
as  of  late.  So  grand  and  well-looking  have 
thev  been  brought  out,  that  the  foreigners  have 
haa  little  chance  against  our  own  home  buvers, 
and  fortunately  nearly  all  the  best  have  been 
kept  in  this  country.  One  of  these  magnificent, 
finely-grown  yearhngs,  to  whose  extraordinary 
merits  the  most  superlative  expletives  could 
scarcely  do  justice.  Lord  of  the  Hills,  made 
eighteen  hundred  guineas — and  never  after- 
wards was  worth  as  many  shillings.  Another, 
the  Nugget,  knocked  down  for  fifteen  hundred 
guineas,  developed  into  an  overgrown  monster 
that  could  never  be  trained,  and  was  eventually 
sold  for  a  few  pounds  to  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  must  have  been  puzzled  what  to  do  with  his 
purchase.  Umballah,  bought  as  a  vearlin*^  for 
eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  disposed  of  a^aiu  at 
three  years  old  for  thirty-five  guineas,  without 
ever  having  appeared  as  a  race-horse ;  Voivode, 
at  a  thousand  and  twenty  guineas,  ran  once ; 
and  (Enopides,  who  could  never  be  brought  out, 
cost  one  thousand  guineas  at  one  year  old,  and 
realised  twentj«-five  guineas  at  three  years  old. 
Canto,  at  one  thousand  guineas,  was  not  good 
enough  to  win  even  a  handicap ;  The  Avenger, 
at  another  one  thousand  guineas,  ran  but  twice, 
and  was  cast  out  as  a  cripple  at  three  years  old ; 
Greenfinch,  at  an  investment  of  nine  hundred 
and  ten  guineas,  was  a  wretched  plater  that  ran 
behind  in  selling  stakes ;  and  Automaton,  whose 
orin;iDal  value  was  nine  hundred  guineas,  died 
early  in  his  third  year.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  descend  any  lower  on  this  list  of  bargains ; 
but  we  may  stop  with  Cellarius,  an  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  yearling,  that  finished 
his  brilliant  career  during  last  season,  when 
he  won  the  immense  amount  of  thirty-two  sove- 
reigns at  Pontefract,  and  thirty  sovereigns  sub- 
sequently at  Northallerton — a  fine  retum  on  the 
original  outlay  ? 

These  are,  we  believe,  the  liighest  priced  year- 
ling colts  ever  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the 
majority  of  them  amongst  the  worst  animals, 
even  in  this  degenerate  age,  ever  handled.  There 
are  others,  of  course,  yet  to  be  tested ;  among 
them,  Archimedes,  a  yearling,  knocked  down  at 
the  notorious  sale  of  Lord  Stamford's  stud,  for 
no  less  than  three  thousand  i^uineas;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  took  place  in 
December,  when  the  yearling  had,  of  course, 
been  in  work  and  possibly  tried ;  for  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's sale  in  the  spring "^  he  only  fetched  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  What  docs  all 
this  prove?     That  young  animals  artificially 
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forced,  and  unnaturally  developed,  must  decline 
as  prematurely  as  they  blossomed.  Still,  the 
majority  do  make  some  return  for  the  system, 
or  it  could  not  continue.  That  really  handsome 
well-furnished  chesnut  which  has  just  cantered 
up,  arching  his  neck  and  bending  so  beautifully 
to  the  fine  hand  of  his  rider,  is  onlj  a  two-year- 
ol^  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  In  two 
,  or  three  years*  time,  this  promising  colt  will 
probably  be  a  worn-out,  broken-down,  roaring, 
•  hobbling  cripple,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  stud 
— and  how  far  fit  for  that  the  present  state 
of  our  breeds  of  horses  may  disclose.  Youatt, 
in  his  admirable  essay  on  Humanity  to  Brutes, 
written  more  than  twenty  years,  argues  that 
*'  it  must  be  wrong  to  call  upon  the  powers  of 
any  animal  before  the  period  at  which  nature 
intended  that  they  should  be  fully,  or  nearly  so, 
developed.  That  animal  can  never  attain  the 
state  of  perfection  for  which  he  was  designed. 
Should  he  exhibit  extraordinary  strength  and 
speed,  he  obtains  a  reputation  in  the  sporting 
world  which  he  is  generally  unable  to  sustain ; 
for  the  severe  measures  that  have  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  bring  him  up  to  the  r«ice,  are  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  development 
of  the  horse  has  been  forced  beyond  his  age. 
The  bones  never  obtain  their  proper  strength ; 
the  muscles  never  gain  their  full  power ;  and  at 
a  future  period,  when  greater  speed  and  strength 
are  expected  from  him  if  he  continues  on  the 
turf,  he  probably  deceives  his  backers,  and  is 
disgraced ;  or,  at  least,  ere  he  has  seen  four  or 
five  years,  he  is  evidently  getting  old,  and  is 
withdrawn  from  the  turf."  And  then  our 
essayist  pomts  his  sketch  with  this  sentence: 
"  Tiie  capabilities  and  powers  of  a  useful  and 
noble  animal  are  prematurely  exhausted,  and 
many  years  of  valuable  and  pleasing  existence 
are  lost  to  him."  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  wul  show  how 
this  evil  has  increased.  In  1859  there  were 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thorough-bred 
foals  dropped,  and  of  these  six  bundled  and 
sixty-one  ran  at  two  years  old,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  them  never  afterwards  appearing 
on  the  turf.  Of  the  whole  crop  of  foals,  however, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  did  not  come  out  until 
they  were  three  years  old:  while  of  the  two- 
year-old  performers  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  also  continued  to  race  in  their  third  year, 
thus  giving  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  three-year-old  runners.  Arrived  at  four 
years  old,  there  were  but  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  foals,  or  of  the  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one  two  and  three-year-old  runners,  still 
fit  to  race !  The  abuse  of  the  system  may  be 
further  demonstrated  by  the  two  subjoined  com- 
parative tables :  - 

Two  yrs.  Three  yrs.  Four  yrs.    Five  yrs. 
&  upwards, 
ran  ran  ran  ran     ran  In  all 

1802...  31  117  108  280  636 

I860.. .608  621  802  286  1717 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  figures  that 
sixty  years  ago  a  horse  was  in  his  prime  at  six 


years  old ;  whereas  he  would  now  never  seem  to 
be  so  good  as  at  two  years  old,  after  which  age 
he  gradually  declines.  In  1800  the  turfite  de- 
pended mainly  for  his  sport  on  horses  whose 
powers  were  nearly  if  not  fully  developed; 
whereas  in  1860  his  chief  reliance  was  on  two- 
year-olds. 

The  very  best  of  our  race-horses  do  not  often 
survive  the  severity  of  early  preparation,  beyond 
their  third  year.  Let  us  look  to  the  Derby 
during  the  last  ten  years;  all  of  the  famous 
winners,  Andover,  Wild  Dayrell,  Ellington, 
Beadsman,  Musjid,  Kettledrum,  and  Carac- 
tacus,  never  appeared  as  four-year-olds,  but  were 
hopelessly  gone  at  that  age ;  while  the  renowned 
Blink  Bonny,  that  did  manage  to  make  one  effort 
as  a  four-year-old,  was  disgracefully  beaten ;  and 
Macaroni,  the  winner  in  1863,  is  already  so  in- 
firm that  he  will  probably  never  run  again.  The 
one  grand  exception  is  Thormanby,  the  wonder 
of  his  day,  who  ran  repeatedly  at  two  years  old, 
won  the  Derby  at  three  years  old,  and  the  Ascot 
Cup  at  four  years  old.  Even  premature  forcing 
and  drilling  could  not  ruin  his  fine  constitution, 
nor  batter  to  pieces  his  low  lengthy  frame. 

A  really  good  horse  is  of  very  little  value  for 
racing  purposes  after  he  has  turned  three  years 
old.  His  "  form,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  known, 
and  there  is  not  much  further  for  him  to  do, 
beyond  occasionally  winning  a  royal  plate  or  a 
weight  for  age  cup,  when  his  owner  would  have 
to  lay  the  odds,  so  that  very  little  money  could 
be  made  at  such  a  business.  Money  in  these 
days  is  the  key-stone  of  the  turf,  which  must  be 
regarded  no  longer  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a 
profession.  Even  noblemen  will  refuse  to  start 
their  horses  if  they  cannot  get  their  money 
"  on ;"  and  the  straightforward  honourable  old- 
fashioned  sportsman,  who  always  ran  to  win, 
would  now  be  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  a 
lunatic.  How  could  he  ever  expect  to  get  well 
in  a  handicap,  if  he  persevered  in  such  a  course? 
And  the  handicap  is  another  great  means  of  de- 
teriorating the  breed  of  horses.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  any  better  plan  devised  for  systemati- 
cally encouraging  fraudulent  and  deceitful  prac- 
tices as  the  great  handicap  race,  which  now  vies 
with  the  two-year-old  stake  as  the  chief  feature 
of  a  popular  race  meeting.  If  a  man  have  a  really 
good  animal  that  he  wisnes  to  place  favourably 
m  a  handicap,  his  grand  object  is  to  make  the 
world  believe  he  has  a  bad  one.  Horses  are 
frequently  run  for  months  together  with  such 
an  object  in  view.  They  are  sent  to  run,  out  of 
condition,  or  pulled  back  by  their  jockeys,  or 
lose  the  start,  or  **  run  out"  at  the  turns,  or 
some  other  equally  cflRcient  steps  are  taken  by 
which  they  may  run  to  lose  and  not  to  win.  At 
length  the  time  comes ;  the  real  merits  of  the 
horse  have  been  kept  in  the  dark ;  he  is  esti- 
mated accordingly,  and  put  down  to  carry  an 
extremely  light  weight ;  and  he  comes  out  in  his 
true  colours. 

These  proceedings  are  of  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
currence, and  yet  it  was  but  a  week  or  two 
since  that  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
indignantly  warned  an  owner  off  the  race-course 
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who  bad  directed  his  jockey  not  to  win.  The 
crime  was  not  so  much  one  of  commission,  as 
of  disooYcry ;  or  what  would  the  stewards  say 
to  the  decision  of  some  of  their  own  Newmarket 
handicaps  ?  There  is  a  race  run  annually  at  Ascot 
Heath,  known  as  the  Eoyal  Hunt  Cup, but  which, 
so  far  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Royal 
Hunt  or  hunters,  might  as  appropriately  be 
called  the  Boyal  Yacht  Cup.  It  is  a  handicap 
run  OTcr  just  one  mUe,  ana  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it  is  carried  off  by  some  miserable  weed 
with  five  or  six  stone  on  his  back.  The  horse 
that  won  it  last  jear  was  a  four-year-old,  which 
carried  the  crushing  weight  of  five  stone  twelve 

Eounds,  and  never  won  a  race  previously,  and 
as  now,  after  this  tremendous  performance, 
been  taken  out  of  work !  The  Eoyal  Hunt ! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  burlesque  of  a  title  ? 
Mark  that  narrow  stilty  lecgy  animal,  boring 
away  at  the  unfortunate  lad  on  his  back,  who 
has  actually  taken  off  his  shirt  in  order  to  ride 
the  weight,  and  may  very  possibly  have  to  hang 
for  an  nour  or  so  about  the  post  on  a  raw 
March  morning,  with  no  better  protection 
against  the  elements  than  a  red  silk  jacket  and 
a  pair  of  the  thinnest  possible  "  contmoations." 
Scarcelv  any  sum  would  buy  the  ugly  creature 
now ;  tiiough  he  may  be  of  no  earthly  service 
save  carrying  a  wasted  boy  over  half  a  mile  of 
ground,  and  win  a  handicap.  But  then  there 
will  be  some  thousands  pocketed  if  he  win,  and 
though  starters  may  threaten  and  stewards  may 
storm,  he  must  never  "  go  "  until  he  is  well  in 
front,  though  they  fine  nim  five  pounds  every 
five  minutes.  At  Northampton  tne  other  day, 
with  snow  still  on  the  house-tops,  an  hour  was 
consumed  in  starting  the  fi^ld  for  the  Spencer 
Plate :  a  race  of  five  furlongs,  to  which  we  only 
regret  that  a  master  of  hounds,  and  altogether 
so  good  a  sportsman  as  Lord  Spencer,  should 
ever  give  his  name  or  his  countenance. 

Li  Ireland,  where  they  have  become  seriously 
alarmed  on  the  subject  of  horse-breeding,  the 
Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  has  been  taking 
evidence.  A  Mr.  FarreU,  says  in  his:  "We 
have  at  present  a  few  good  two-year-olds ;  but 
we  have  no  three-year-olds,  no  four-year-olds, 
and  no  five-year-olds  worth  anything — you 
could  not  find  one.  The  horses  bred  here 
now  would  have  been  turned  loose  on  the  Cur- 
n^^  in  olden  time  as  useless.  They  would 
lie  down  under  the  weights  carried  long  ago 
before  they  reached  the  end  of  the  course. 
No  horse  ored  now  would  have  a  chance  for  a 
Queen's  plate  with  even  some  half-bred  horses 
which  we  had  thirty  years  ago,  such  as  Hes- 
perus and  Barebones.  I  think  our  horses  are 
getting  worse  and  worse  every  year.  I  don't 
know  a  single  horse  of  this  year  that  could  have 
run  for  the  distances  and  with  the  weights  of 
former  plates — not  one.  At  the  end  of  the  race 
it  was  a  pity  to  see  Tourist  or  Oldminster 
coming  in.  They  had  no  speed,  and  appeared 
quite  unable  to  carry  their  weignts.  I 
would  not  like  to  breed  from  any  liorse  which 
ran  for  a  Queen's  plate  this  year.  The  poor 
spindle-shanked  horses  we  have  now  can  carry 


no  weight,  or  run  any  distance.  They  cannot 
keep  their  pace  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yaros.  If  we  continue  to  breed  from  these  we 
will  soon  have  no  good  horses  at  all  in  this 
country.  They  are  getting  more  weedy  every 
year.  You  could  not  expect  a  good  back-car 
horse  from  them.  Our  right  class  of  horses 
began  to  decline  when  handicapping  commenced 
with  three-year-old  and  two-year-old  horses. 
Handicapping  is  a  very  bad  principle  in  racing, 
and  a  great  cause  of  such  a  bad  class  of  horsesT 
being  now  bred.  Runs  for  two  years'  stakes 
injure  us  very  much.  No  horse  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  for  a  Queen's  plate  thai  has  run 
as  a  itoo-^ears-oldJ' 

This  is  coming  to  the  point ;  but  it  may  be 
asked,  who  is  this  Mr.  Earrell,  and  what  does  he 
know  about  the  matter?  Mr.  FarreU,  then, 
although  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Ireland, 
was  born  in  England,  and  brought  up  at  New- 
market  in  the  stables  of  one  Mr.  Bobson,  the 
great  tramer  of  his  day.  Mr.  FarreU  left  for 
Ireland  in  1814,  where  he  himself  has  trained 
for  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  other  leading 
sportsmen,  on  the  famous  Curragh  of  Kildare. 
He  speaks,  with  fuU  acquaintance  of  both  the 
past  and  the  present :  of  what  horses  were  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  what  they  now  are. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  is  the 
most  direct  and  valuable  of  all  the  opinions 
given;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  caU  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  it,  as  the  advice  of  "  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  trainer  at  the  Curragh, 
and  whose  evidence  must  be  considered  as  a 
faithful  and  important  record  of  fifty  years'  in- 
timate practical  knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  and 
Irish  turf." 

WiU  the  government  turn  their  attention  to 
this  subject?  WiU  they  come  to  understand 
that  the  countenance  they  give  to  racing,  as  at 
present  conducted,  is  smiply  encouraging  a 
national  evil  ?  The  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
spent  yearly,  in  providing  royal  plates  to  be  run 
for,  is  money  worse  than  thrown  away.  One  mare 
took  seventeen  of  these  prizes  during  last 
season ;  frequently  without  any  competitor  ap- 
pearing against  her.  Either  these  plates  should 
te  withdrawn,  or  they  should  be  re-issued  under 
carefuUy  revised  conditions.  As  Mr.  FarreU 
says,  no  horse  that  has  ever  run  at  two  years  old 
should  be  aUowed  to  run  for  a  royal  plate ;  and 
no  plate  should  be  presented  to  any  meeting, 
where  antf  races  were  under  a  mile,  or  where 
any  horse  of  any  age  ever  carried  less  weight 
than  eight  stone  seven  pounds.  Of  course, 
this  would  interfere  materiaUy  with  the  betting 
and  the  handicaps,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
interfered  with  tne  better :  not  merely  for  the 
breed  of  horses,  but  for  the  turf  itself.  Then, 
again,  why  should  not  the  former  weights  for 
these  royal  plates  be  reverted  to  ?  Why  should 
not  a  horse  be  as  weU  able  to  carry  twelve 
stone  in  1864  as  he  was  in  1800  ?  At  Salisbury, 
last  year,  the  conditions  were,  three  years  old  to 
carry  seven  stone  eight  pounds ;  four  years  old, 
nine  stone  seven  pounds;  five  years  old,  ten 
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stone  two  pounds ;  six  and  ''  aged/'  ten  stone 
four  pounds;  and,  at  Salisbury,  in  1800,  four 
years  old  carried  ten  stone  four  pounds;  five 
years  old,  eleyen  stone  sixponnds ;  six  years  old 
and  aged,  twelve  stone.  The  lightest  weight  of 
sixty  years  since  was  more  than  the  heaviest  of 
the  present  time.  Li  those  days,  moreover,  they 
ran  four-mile  heats;  and  now  the  course  is  a 
single  run  generally  of  about  two  miles,  and 
rarely  more  than  three.  The  longest  distance 
BOW  ever  set  at  Epsom  is  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  Metropditan  Stakes  over  this 
course  is  falling  rapidly  in  popularity.  Indeed, 
our  decadence  during  the  ust  ten  years  is  very 
notioeaUe. 

At  that  same  Salisbury  meeting  in  1800,  as 
an  eye-witness  assures  us,  any  of  the  four  horses 
that  ran  for  his  Majesty's  plate  was  quite  equal 
to  carrying  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone  to  hounds ; 
and  one  of  them.  Black  Sultan,  who  ran  second, 
was  afterwards  renowned  as  the  sire  of  capital 
stout  strong  hunters.  We  are  no  advocates  for 
heats,  but  let  no  Queen's  plate  be  run  at  less 
than  three  miles.  There  is  not  a  prettier  race  run 
at  Newmarket  than  that  over  the  Beacon  of  four 
miles  and  a  furlong,  and  it  is  quite  a  treat  to 
watoli  the  horses  striding  awav  in  the  distance, 
and  gradually  mounting  toe  hill  home.  But  how 
seldom  do  we  now  see  this  coarse  on  the  list  P 
and,  when  during  last  sprine  we  did  witness  a 
mateh  over  it,  tne  couple  finished  in  terrible 
distress.  Mr.  Earrell  would  sav,  ''It  was  a 
pity  to  see  them  coming  in."  The  portrait  of 
Eclipse  was  taken  as  he  went,  well  within  him- 
self, sweeping  over  the  Beacon;  but  Eclipse 
never  ran  until  he  was  five  years  old ;  he  was 
a  well-furnished  muscular  horse  who  could  go 
a  distance  carrying  a  weight,  and  who  left  be- 
hind him  some  hundreds  of  sons  and  daughters 
to  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  he  lived  and  flou- 
rished to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Had 
he  ''  flourished"  at  tJiis  era  he  would  have  been 
broken  down  before  he  had  seen  his  fourth  sum- 
mer; or  they  would  have  condemned  him  as  a 
great  lumbering  beast,  before  he  had  time  to  de- 
velop his  extraordinary  powers.  How  many  a 
good  horse  is  sacrificed  to  two-year-oki  stakes  and 
short  courses !  Here,  we  repeat,  is  the  root  of 
the  evU.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  farmers  and  others 
not  breeding  the  proper  stamp  of  horse,  when 
we  deny  them  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  one  great  want  of  the  country  at  this 
tune,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  is  the 
sound  and  stout  short-le£^;ed  thorough-bred 
horse.  Yerv  few  such  horses  are  now  to  be 
found,  simply  because  the  present  system  of 
racing  tenas  directly  against  soundness  and 
stoutness.  Or,  if  there  be  a  horse  of  this  cha- 
racter about,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  bought 
up  for  foreigners,  who  think  little  of  flying 
performances  when  they  can  set  whole  colours^ 
Dig  bone,  clean  legs,  and  gooa  wind.  The  best 
race  of  last  season  was  that  for  the  Ascot  Cup, 
when  Buckstone  beat  Tim  Wbiffler  after  they 
had  run  a  dead  heat.  The  former  is  a  great 
o>ving  horse,  full  of  fine  points,  that  will  still 
evelop  with  tiine»  while  his  opponent  is 
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narrow  light  upright  animal,  with  scarcely  a 
good  trait  about  him  beyond  his  neat  head  and 
fine  temper.  Still,  at  eight  stone  seven  pounds, 
he  was  almost  equal  to  Buckstone:  whereas, 
had  they^  carried  ten  stone  seven  pounds  or 
eleven  stone,  the  weed  could  have  had  no  chance 
whatever.  But,  mark  the  moral  of  all  this: 
Buckstone,  a  big  sound  powerful  horse,  has 
already  been  shipped  off:  while  Tim  Whi£3er, 
so  innrm  that  he  never  ran  during  the  whole 
year  but  for  that  Ascot  Cup,  still  remains  at 
Newmarket,  and  is  likely  to  remain  there. 


GODPAPA  VANCE. 

I  wovDEB,  if  it  would  be  possible  now-a-davs 
to  find  as  lovable  a  little  fishing  town  on  tne 
coast  of  England  as  South  Cove  was  when  first 
I  knew  it,  or  indeed  knew  anvthin^;  for  the 
tall  fiacstaff  which  tops  one  of  tne  pair  of  rocky 
hills  that  guard  its  deeply-curved  harbours  is 
the  earliest  landmark  in  the  memories  of  my 
babyhood. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  watched  that  flagstaff 
and  the  vane  atop  of  it  from  my  cradle,  or  my 
nurse's  knee,  for  the  house  in  which  I  was  bom 
was  nested  against  the  opposite  hill-side,  and 
whenever  (as  has  often  been  the  case  of  late 
years)  I  dream  of  the  tall  flagstaff  standing  out 
sharp  and  clear  from  the  pleasant  sky  of  those 
old  days,  it,  and  the  hill  that  it  crowns,  seem 
to  rise  out  of  the  boughs  of  the  pink-flowered 
almond-tree  which  I  know  grew  close  beneath 
my  nursery  window. 

We  were  children  together.  South  Cove  and 
I,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  I  may  say 
that  I  grew  with  its  growth,  and  was  the  loving 
playmate  of  the  pretty  little  place,  now  puffed 
up  into  a  ''  fashionable  sea-side  resort,"  in  its 
simple  pinafore  days.  The  place  has  had  small 
charm  for  me  ever  since  it  took  a  fancy  for 
sticking  glaring  new  crescents  on  its  beautiful 
wooded  brows,  and  girding  in  its  swelling  shores 
with  abominable  dusty  esplanades;  getting 
blowzed  and  overblown,  in  short,  and  hanker- 
ing after  fine  fashions  and  high  airs,  which, 
together  with  its  high  rents,  effectually  keep 
humble  friends  like  me  at  a  distance. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  we  never  prize  our 
most  beloved  ones  for  «rbat  they  are,  but  for 
what  onr  own  heart-limning  makes  them.  And 
in  a  measure,  I  suppose,  so  it  is  still,  that  I  con- 
tinue to  love  South  Cove  so  dearly,  touching 
up  and  varnishing  over  in  imaginatiott  all  its 
real  remembered  oeauties  with  the  jealous  care 
of  an  exclusive  passion; 'then  pleasing  myself 
by  worshipping  my  own  handiwork,  and  finding 
a  sharper  outline  of  existent  reality  in  those 
airy  pictures  than  in  the  present  features  of  any 
other  abode  I  may  ever  have  on  earth. 

And  yet  I  protest  that  the  wond^ful  charm  I 
find  in  the  ideal  image  of  my  dear  old  sea-side 
home,  is  not  in  any  great  measure  of  my  own 
creation.  The  place  is  in  renown  for  its  beauty 
still,  and  abounding  indeed  must  have  been  the 
loveliness  which  could  have  survived  the  taming 
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and  trimming  of  fifty  yean,  induced  by  the 
requirements  of  several  generations  of  sea-side 
idlers,  and  aU  the  whimsies  that  wealth  can 
bring  abont  it. 

So,  as  £  said,  I  know  the  Cove  better  than 
any  pther  8{)ot  on  earth,  having  struck  root 
there  and  twisted  all  the  young  elastic  fibres  of 
my  childish  fancy  round  about  its  image ;  and 
as  often  as  I  fall  m  with  any  one  who  knows  my 
old  love  only  in  her  full-dressed  matronhood,  I 
cannot  help,  if  he  will  bear  with  my  prosing, 
trying  to  show  her  to  him  as  I  see  her  myself, 
with  all  her  wavy  hills  fresh  as  thymy  green 
turf  and  weather-stained  grey  limestone  can 
make  them,  to  say  nothing  of  her  men  and 
women^  whose  presence  starts  up,  whether  I 
please  or  no,  in  odd  comers  of  the  picture,  and 
smile  pleasant  recognition  on  me  with  eyes  that 
have,  for  the  most  part,  seen  their  last  of  day- 
light many  a  year  ago.  ' 

There  is  no  need  of  spell  or  vigil  to  evoke 
such  memories.  Let  me  out  wrap  myself  round, 
as  it  were,  close  and  soft,  in  the  pearl-grey 
mists  of  my  native  hill-sides,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  searching  sunshine  and  the  hard  worldly 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  later  time— and  this 
grows  easier  and  easier  to  do  as  every  year 
rolls  by— and  I  am  sure  to  dream  them  back 
again  from  the  dead,  those  dear  old  homely 
figures,  and  clasp  hands  with  them  once  more 
in  their  likeness  as  they  lived. 

First  in  my  memories  as  in  my  affections 
come  worthy  Captain  Roger  Vance,  and  Bella 
his  wife— so  stand  their  names  on  the  grey  slab 
close  to  the  pathway,  under  the  ancient  elm- 
trees  of  South  Cove  churchyard.  Gk)dpapa 
Vance  and  Aunt  Bella  they  always  were  for 
me,  though  the  onlv  tie  between  us  was  that  of 
baptismal  responsibility.  I  call  him  Captain 
Vance  because  my  little  world  of  South  Cove 
always  styled  him  so,  though  I  believe  he  had 
barefv  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  when  he 
left  tne  navy  ever  so  many  years  before  I  knew 
him.  My  rather  and  he  had  been  friends  and 
middies  together  on  board  his  Majestv^s  frigate 
Dreadnottgnt  in  the  blustering  days  of  hard  fight- 
ing and  hard  swearing,  press-gangs,  long  queues, 
and  general  clash  ingDutch  concert  of  threatened 
invasion  and  Rule  Britannia.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  Godpapa  Vance  never  cared 
greatlv  for  his  profession,  and  was  not  sorrv  to 
oe  called  home  on  his  father's  sudden  death  to 
be  a  comfort  and  companion,  to  his  widowed 
mother,  whose  only  surviving  child  he  was,  and 
who  systematically  worshipped  and  cosseted 
him,  till  I  think  she  must  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  certain  leaning  towards  valetudina- 
rian self-indulgence,  and  impatience  of  trifling 
troubles,  which  made  part  of  his  nature  when  I 
first  took  childish  note  of  it.  There  stands, 
Godoapa  Vance  before  me  now  unchanged— and 
in  all  the  years  I  knew  him  he  never  did  seem 
to  change — a  little  quiet-voiced  man,  upwards 
of  threescore,  and  looking  older  than  he  was, 
with  a  small  close-shaven  pinkish  face  lighted 
by  pale  blue  eyes,  and  dotted  with  small  features 
oi'  no  particular  cut  or  expression.    His  head 


was  small  even  for  his  small  figure,  high-peaked 
in  the  crown,  and  of  such  perfect  polished  bald- 
ness that  I  remember  how  I  usea  profanely  to 
long  to  try  with  my  baby  fingers  whether  it  had 
the  coldness  and  hardness  as  it  had  the  glossi- 
ness of  a  china  cup.  What  might  have  been 
the  colour  of  his  hair  I  could  not  even  guess, 
for  only  a  little  thin  fringe  just  above  his  shirt 
collar  was  left,  and  that  was  purely  white  in  my 
time,  whiter  even  than  the  grand  powdered 
toupet  with  which  he  was  adorned  in  the  gold- 
mounted  miniature  Aunt  Bella  had  of  him  in 
his  uniform,  and  which  had  belonged  ''to  the 
Dowager  Mrs.  Vance,  long  since  laid  at  rest. 

Goapapa  Vance  especituly  affected  capacious 
garments.  His  black  coats,  trousers,  and  gaiters, 
and  stone-coloured  kerseymere  waistcoats,  all 
of  superfine  materials  and  scrupulously  brushed, 
were  invariably  of  loose  and  baggy  construction, 
and  made  his  corporeal  bulk  seem  less  than  it 
really  was.  A  loose  soft  white  handkerchief 
encircled  his  throat  and  rested  on  the  broad 
snow-white  frill  of  his  shirt-front.  He  walked 
with  a  slight  limp,  and  a  painful-seeming  half 
circular  motion  of  the  left  toot  at  every  step  he 
took,  which  obliged  him  to  lean  when  out  of 
doors  on  a  stout  bamboo  cane  topped  with 
ivory.  He  himself  never  spoke  to  us  children 
about  his  lameness,  but  we  knew  for  all  that 
how  he  had  injured  his  foot  many  years  before 
in  leaping  down  from  a  haystack  on  the  project- 
ing iron  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  but  I  must  say 
that  to  me  at  least  the  possibility  of  such  a  reck- 
less feat  seemed  to  involve  matter  so  derogatory 
to  ^dpapa's  dignity,  that  I  had  no  small  mis- 
givings as  to  the  truth  of  the  legend,  and  con- 
sidered his  lameness  as  all  the  more  mysterious. 

After  Captain  Roger  quitted  the  navy,  and 
left  my  father  blazing  away  at  the  Mounseers 
on  board  the  Dreadnought,  he  and  his  lady 
mother  lived  together  for  several  years,  I 
fancy,  in  London,  wherie  she  had  a  grim  genteel 
mansion  in  some  long  obsolete  region  of  pro- 
priety. Being  sufficiently  well  bom,  well  bred, 
and  well  off  in  the  world,  he  managed  to  see 
something  of  society  in  those  years  beyond  what 
encircled  uis  doting  mother's  tea-table,  with  its 
knot  of  demure  old  cronies,  as  unchangeable  as 
were  its  choice  blue  Nankin  tea-service,  the  gun- 
powder tea,  crushed  sugar-candy,  and  subse- 
quent pool  at  loo. 

I  know  he  was  said  to  have  mingled— even 
to  very  perilous  extent,  so  thought  that  thrice- 
respectable  junta— in  a  wild  whirl  of  fashionable 
revel,  and  to  have  played  his  part,  a  quiet 
"  walking  gentleman's"  part  it  must  have  been, 
methinks,  in  many  a  gay  slipshod  reckless 
masquerade  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the 
metropolis.  The  emigration  was  just  then  pour- 
ing a  very  stampede  of  questionable  fooleries  and 
fnpperies,  not  to  sav  worse,  into  England,  and 
the  said  wits  and  beauties  were  busy  draping 
themselves  in  the  tinselled  second-hand  senti- 
mentalisms  just  put  off  perforce  on  many  a 
reeking  scaffold  by  their  ill-fated  brethren  and 
sisters  of  France.  Still  I  do  not  think  that  God- 
papa  Vance  was  much  the  worse  on  the  whole 
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for  either  their  teaching  or  example.  His 
modish  fi-eaks  were  soon  over,  and  left  little  im- 
press behind  them,  except  a  kind  of  retrospec- 
tive wonderment  and  comical  self-glorification 
for  his  escape  from  the  quicksands  of  the  great 
world. 

Thenceforth  he  gave  himself  up  to  small 
nibblings  at  art  and  science,  which,  if  they 
placed  him  on  no  very  lofty  peak  of  knowledge, 
at  least  gave  him  plenty  of  busy  trifling  to  fill 
up  his  time  withal,  and  sent  him  trotting  round 
to  scientifio  meetings,  till  he  appeared  a  very 
pundit  of  unfathomable  lore  to  the  simple-minded 
junta  in  mob-caps  and  calashes,  that  gathered 
weekly  round  his  adoring  mother's  arm-chair. 

All  these  particulars  of  Godpapa  Vance's 
younger  life  I  only  knew,  of  course,  years  after 
the  (kte  of  my  first  memories  of  him,  when  my 
childish  awe  for  his  small  quiet  presence,  his 
uncertain  step,  and  even  the  faint  mingled  per- 
fume of  Russia  leather  and  scented  snuff  which 
clung  about  his  clothes— though  I  never  saw 
him  carry  or  use  a  snuff-box — had  long  worn 
away.  But  even  in  those  first,  almost  baby 
days,  his  easy  politeness,  his  fluent  and  excel- 
lent French,  his  shrewd  eve  (even  without 
spectacles)  for  a  pretty  or  distingubhed  face, 
his  hard  little  chart-like  pencil  drawings,  his 
splendid  Amati  violoncello,  and  learned  array 
of  telescopes,  microscopes,  compasses,  and 
chronometers,  all  in  brass-bound  mahogany 
cases,  seemed  to  impress  me  with  a  sort  of  iiazy 
consciousness  of  his  antecedents  and  his  charac- 
ter, which  I  vividly  remember. 

Captain  Vance  had  passed  his  fortieth  year 
when  he  chose  him  a  nelpmeet;  and  when  he 
did  so,  and  brought  her  home  to  take  her  place 
in  the  grim  genteel  mansion,  and  her  seat  beside 
the  Nankin  tea-service,  and  her  share  of  the 
pool  at  loo,  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Vance,  now 
grown  aged  and  somewhat  fretful,  and  her 
sympathising  mob-capped  chorus,  felt  something 
very  like  resentment  at  the  homelv  choice  their 
Crichton  had  made,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
proval in  the  rather  harsh  and  judicial  atmosphere 
with  which  they  presently  surrounded  the  bride. 
Not  very  bride-like,  I  fanc^^  was  she  in  those 
days,  dear,  bright,  cozy,  girlish-hearted  Aunt 
Bella.  Her  brightness  and  her  girlishness  were 
all  in  that  large  heart  of  hers ;  encased  in  a 
triple  envelope  of  comfortable  embonpoint, 
through  which  scarce  a  gleam  could  get  out  to 
idealise  her  stodgy  little  person.  For  the  bride 
of  old  Mrs.  Vance's  paragon  son  of  forty,  was— 
fearful  to  record! — a  year  or  two  his  senior; 
short,  stout,  and  rather  swarthy  of  complexion, 
with  no  taste  in  dress,  no  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, no  high  blood,  and  hardly  any  money ! 

I  wonder  still,  as  I  have  often  wondered  in 
old  days,  whether  Godpapa  Vance  when  he 
married  Aunt  Bella — we  called  her  aunt  from 
sheer  affection,  and  the  clin^ng  desire  to  make 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  akin  with  her — I  wonder,  I 
say,  whether  her  husband  had  really  any  clear 
definite  idea  of  his  own  transcendent  wisdom  in 
the  selection.  That  he  knew  she  worshipped 
him  I  have  no  doubt,   for  those   clear  little 


brown  eyes  of  hers  could  never  have  kept  in 
the  secret ;  but  did  his  precise  ledger-like  mind 
fully  conceive  with  what  an  angel  in  the  house 
he  had  provided  himself  for  m  his  time  to 
come ;  did  he  'know  how  she  would  utterly 
efface  and  forget  herself  and  her  claims  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  in  rocking  the 
poor  invalid  captious  mother-in-law  into  semi- 
content  with  the  tender  cradle-song  of  her 
blessed  good  temper,  and  even  be  able  to  hush 
up  and  smooth  away  the  sick  woman's  querulous 
whimperings  and  pettish  accusations  against  him- 
self, when  the  claims  of  his  archseoTogical,  or 
astronomical,  or  entomological  friends  kept  him, 
nothing  loth,  evening  after  evening  away  from 
her  couch ;  when  the  gunpowder  tea  had  grown 
tasteless  to  her,  and  the  loo  distracting,  and 
the  calashed  junta  a  batch  of  chatterboxes,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  the  poor  short  swarthj 
round-about  God-given  daughter-in-law  to  sit 
and  tend  her  en  permanence,  and  wear  out  her 
own  last  years  of  middle  life  as  a  poorly  paid 
sick-nurse  for  ever  on  duty?  If  Godpapa 
Vance  foreboded  one  half  of  this  his  bride's  price- 
less dowry  of  blessings,  or  as  the  light  she  was 
to  shed  on  his  own  li^  even  to  its  end,  when  he 
proposed  marriage  to  plain  Miss  Bella  Hammond, 
ne  must  have  had  higher  wisdom  in  him  than 
all  his  'ologies  could  teach. 

In  time — but  it  must  have  been  a  weary  time 
even  for  Aunt  Bella's  patience — old  Mrs.  Vance 
left  her  couch  for  the  family  vault,  and  her  son 
sold  the  grim  genteel  mansion,  and  went  with 
Aunt  Bella  to  lead  a  quite  new  life  somewhere  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  cathedral  town,  where  the 
advantages  (to  use  the  house-agent's  phrase)  of 
pure  country  air,  pleasant  society,  and  good 
medical  attendance,  were  all  combined.  A  good 
doctor  had  come  to  be  by  this  time  an  important 
item  in  the  list  of  Captain  Vance's  comforts ; 
for  he  had  already  ben:un  to  cosset  himself  into 
the  possession  of  sun£y  pet  ailments,  of  which 
the  tender  cares  wherewith  his  wife  surrounded 
him  were  not  likely  to  make  him  think  the 
less.  Probably  there  was  little  beyond  mere 
fancy  in  the  whole  fabric  of  suspicious  symptoms 
of  strange  disease  which  his  nervous  fears  were 
for  ever  totting  up  into  a  deadly  sum  total. 
He  used  to  keep  a  diarv  of  them,  interspersed 
with  casual  notices  of  fly-fishing,  star-gazing, 
and  quartette-plaving ;  while  the  incidental 
doses  wherewitn  lie  continually  mortified  his 
inner  man  were  jotted  down  in  red  ink  on  the 
margin  of  the  p^e  *,  bolus,  draught,  or  potion, 
beautifully  inscribed  in  clear  round  text  cha- 
racters. 

Could  eyes  profane  have  peeped  into  this 
diary,  bound  neatly  and  curiously  in  parchment 
by  lus  own  hands,  they  would  have  seen  such 
passa^s  as  the  following : 

"  Thursday,  May  6th.  Threatenings  of  head 
ache,  and  strange  uneasiness  about  right  knee- 
pan,  after  copying  four  pages  of  Donovan's  index. 
Can  it  be  commencement  of  white  swelling  ? 

"  Mem. :  To  look  in  Dr.  Carver's  book  for 
premonitory  symptoms.    Set  lower  drawer  of 
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my  shells  in  order,  and  found  that  the  labels  of 
four  specimens  of  Patella  vulgata  had  oome  un- 
glued. 

"  Mem. :  To  fasten  them  on  more  carefully. 

"Quartette  evening  at  Shawe's.  Havdn's 
Q.  in  G.  Bow-hand  weak.  Tried  an  adagio 
from  Beethoven's  Basoumofifsky  set.  Head  too 
confused  to  count  time.  All  gave  it  up,  and 
went  back  to  Corelli. 

"  Mem. :  To  look  up  signs  of  predisposition 
to  Hydatids  in  brain  in  Carver's  book.  Game 
home  late.  Bain.  Eear  I  took  cold.  Bella 
still  up,  making  white  wine  whey." 

Here,  in  the  margin,  in  red  ink : 

"  Four  grains  rhubarb,  two  pills,  lotion  for 
knee.    Yery  little  good  from  eitner." 

Turning  over  the  leaf,  the  eyes  profane  afore- 
said might  trace  on  the  chromde  as  follows : 

"  Friday,  7th.  Knee  a  little  relieved,  but  same 
queer  feefing  about  left  elbow.  Never  heard  of 
white  swelling  there. 

"  Mem. :  !Not  to  forcet  Carver.  Never  can 
be  too  sure.  Broiled  kidney  for  breakfast. 
Throat  a  little  husky,  as  on  Monday.  Heard 
last  night  of  old  woman  dyin^  of  quinsy  some- 
where near.  Must  be  carefiu  of  cold.  Addi- 
tional flannel  waistcoat. 

"  Put  off  going  out  with  rod  till  next  week. 
Received  sixth  volume  of  Sower^.  Strange 
that  they  should  always  come  on  a  Fridav. 

"  Transit  of  Jupiter.  Cloudy.  Coula  midce 
out  nothing.  Think  something  is  amiss  with 
lens. 

''Mem. :  Write  to  Dollond's  about  it. 

''Bain  again.  Chilly.  Bella  walked  into 
town  to  see  about  my  linsey-woolsey  socks. 

"  Mem. :  To  ask  Dr.  Fayle  if  any  cases  of 
ague  in  neighbourhood.  Tried  to  finish  copying 
outlines  of  jPhoIas  dactylus  in  pencil  from  Mon- 
tagu's Testacea  Brit.,  but  hand  shook  sadly,  and 
suffered  from  drowsiness.  Forced  to  leave  off. 
To  bed  early. 

"  Mem. :  To  look  into  Carver  for  lethargy." 

And  in  the  margin  of  the  page  again  the  red 
ink  rubric : 

"  Nervous  mixture  twice.  Port  wine  gargle. 
Additional  blanket." 

So  passed  away  more  years.  Godpapa  Vance 
spent  them  partly  in  small  flirtations  with  the 
sciences,  partly  in  those  mild  Corelli-loving 
quartette  parties,  or  in  unobtrusive  auaverin^ 
at  a  select  glee  club  in  the  town,  ana  partly  m 
fishing  excursions  along  the  surrounding  trout- 
streams,  in  the  service  of  which  new  hobby  he 
laid  in  expensive  fishing-tackle,  enough  to  furnish 
the  anglers  of  three  counties  with  rod  and  line 
for  a  lifetime,  and  invariably  returned  from  his 
piscatory  pilgrimages  with  a  cargo  of  new 
diseases,  and  a  list  of  new  symptoms  and  sur- 
mises wherewith  to  try  the  tenderness  and 
temper  of  dear  Aunt  Bella. 

A  short  time  before  I  was  bom,  when  my 
father,  having  just  gained  his  post-captaincy 
and  lost  an  arm  in  action,  retired  from  the  navy 
on  half-pay,  and  settled  at  South  Cove,  Captain 
Vance  began  to  find  out  that  his  midland  home 
was,  after  all,  too  damp  for  him,  and  so  broke 


up  his  establishment,  sold  his  library,  and  one- 
half  of  his  mahx>gany  cases,  and  set  up  his  rest 
close  beside  his  old  messmate,  in  the  house 
where  I  knew  him,  and  which  he  and  Aunt 
Bella  inhabited  thenceforward  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Number  three,  Meadow-row !  There  it  stands 
again,  that  lon^-demolished  palace  of  delights 
of  my  childhood-— of  delights  not  without  tneir 
spice  of  awe  and  heart-quaking — ^for  Godpapa 
Vance  was  a  tremendous  personage  in  my  eyes, 
and  his  tiny  study  an  arsenal  of  fearful  won- 
ders, whose  learned  perfume  somehow  seemed 
to  ooze  out  through  its  listed  door  (always 
locked  except  when  he  was  sitting  within),  and 
pervade  the  whole  side  of  the  house  on  which  it 
opened.  A  little,  pale,  drab-coloured  house  it 
was,  which,  like  its  neighbours,  was  built 
against  the  slope  of  a  hill.  They  had  a  road  in 
front  of  them,  and  each  had  its  little  railed 
square  garden,  like  an  old-fashioned  flowered 
handkerchief  spread  out  on  the  further  side  of 
the  road.  Bevond  and  between  the  blossoming 
shrubs  which  hedged  these  gardens  were  seen 
fragments  of  roofs  and  chimney-pots,  for  the 
street  (so  called  by  courtesy)  which  led  into  the 
Cove  was  on  a  much  lower  level  than  Meadow- 
row,  and  kept  its  ugliness,  as  much  as  a  street 
could  do,  perdu  behind  the  lilacs  and  meze- 
reons,  while  the  beautiful  blue  sea  flashed  and 
trembled  in  the  sunshine  awav  to  the  left  in  an 
undulating  emerald  goblet  of  hills,  with  a  few 
tall  spiky  masts  rising  up  from  their  anchorage 
into  the  skv,  and  right  in  front,  beyond  the 
huddled  buildings  of  the  little  town,  stood  out, 
rough  with  fir-trees  and  grey  limestone  blocks, 
the  sturdy  height  we  used  to  call  Stony  Point, 
on  whose  venerable  flank  some  narrow  flights 
of  moss-grown  and  broken  steps  went  meander- 
ing up  to  a  beautiful  wood  path  fax  above 
the  sea,  and  were  fully  visible  from  Meadow- 
sow* 

Outside,  it  was  a  meek  little  Quakerish  house, 
consisting  of  ground  floor  and  first  floor  only, 
with  four  wimiowB  in  front,  each  having  an 
arched  cornice  above  it  like  a  surprbed  eye- 
brow, and  an  unsophisticated  street  door, 
framed  in  a  little  arched  recess,  which  seemed 
a  rudimentary  porch,  and  up  which  a  luxuriant 
white  jessanune  was  carefuUv  trained.  There 
was  a  narrow  lane,  with  a  nigh  ^den  wall, 
which  separated  the  house  on  one  side  from  its 
fellows,  and  ended  in  a  steep,  awkward,  rugged 
flight  of  steps  (South  Cove  was  rife  in  such 
steps  then),  leading  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A 
prim  little  kitchen  door,  and  two  more  up-stairs 
windows,  opened  on  this  lane,  and  all  round 
the  basement  story,  raised  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  was  a  narrow-railed 
flower-border,  with  tufted  edging  of  delicate 
white  campanulas  and  London-pride,  enclosing 
knots  of  white  and  tiger  lilies,  and  bushes  of 
the  finest  and  most  luscious  cabbage-roses  I 
ever  saw  or  smelt. 

Inside,  a  tiny  hall  led  to  the  foot  of  a  tiny 
staircase.  On  the  left  was  the  dining-room 
(eating-room  Aunt  Bella   always   called   it). 
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\7here  tall  cupboard  doors  in  the  further  Trails 
brass-latticed  and  Hned  with  blue,  shut  in  no 
end  of  marvellous  dainties  and  curious  confec- 
tions in  brown  glazed  pots  and  squab  green 
bottles.  On  the  right  was  a  similar  chamber, 
with  a  similar  cupboard,  sacred  to  godpapa's 
cast-off  phials,  galhpots,  and  pill-boxes.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  Jmowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
this  repository,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
blind  of  its  one  window  was  generally  kept 
down,  and  the  sash  obstinately  closed  against 
the  scent  of  the  great  good-humoured  cabbage- 
roses,  that  made  me  rather  shy  of  entering  its 
precincts,  especially  towards  dusk.  But  over  and 
above  these  reasons  for  hesitation  there  hung 
above  the  chimney-piece  a  tall  old  grimy  oil- 
painting  of  the  famous  race-horse  Childers,  held 
by  an  ill-favoured  cadaverous  jockey  in  a  yellow 
jacket  (the  said  jocke;^  quite  out  of  all  drawing, 
and  rioiculously  diminutive  compared  to  the 
steed),  which  excited  in  me  sometning  very  like 
terror,  and  made  me  think  of  all  sorts  of  ghostly 
chargers  galloping  through  old  ballads  and 
legends  which  I  had  no  business  ever  to  have 
heard  of,  till  I  expected  to  see  the  smoke- 
blackened  horse  sliake  its  unnaturally-arched 
neck  and  bony  head  at  me,  and  the  jockey 
stretch  out  those  skinny  fingers  that  clutched 
his  whip,  to  reach  me  shivering  at  the  other 
side  of  the  dusky  room. 

Before  turning;  up  the  small  steep  staircase, 
one  caught  a  ghmpse  of  a  dark  passage  and  a 
baize  door  leamng  to  the  little  court,  the  cozy 
baby-house,  kitchen,  and  the  diminutive  stable. 
Ah!  the  Apician  feasts  that  issued  from  that 
baize  door!  What  bisques,  or  ortolans,  or 
pat^s  de  foie  gras  of  after  days  have  ever  come 
up  to  the  crisp  fried  soles;  the  fair,  portly 
boiled  fowls ;  the  deep,  sugar-sweet,  luicy 
damson-pies  (creamed),  which  had  their  birth 
in  that  delicious  region !  There  reigned  Keziah 
the  cook,  twice  too  voluminous  for  her  small 
domain,  ruddy  of  skin  and  pale  of  hair,  which 
always  reminded  me  of  the  tight  little  tow  curls 
on  wooden  poodles.  With  what  a  piping  voice 
out  of  the  bulk  of  that  abounding  person  she 
used  to  welcome  me,  generally  witn  the  gift  of 
some  delicate  cheesecake  put  by  for  me  from  the 
day's  baking;  what  time  I  was  conveyed  into 
her  dominions  by  Tackett,  the  parlour-maid,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  paying  my  respects  to 
surly  Bet,  the  brindled  Tom  cat,  who,  by  the 
same  unexplained  fiction  which  gave  him  his 
feminine  appellation,  was  always  spoken  of  in 
the  family  as  ''she,"  and  who  usually  resided, 
when  at  home,  in  the  hottest  corner  of  the  large 
tin-lined  plate-warmer.  I  remember  that  I  re- 
garded the  said  Bet  with  feelings  of  awe-struck 
reserve,  owin^  chiefly  to  the  ruffianly  expression 
imparted  to  his  bullet  head  by  ears  tattered  in 
many  a  midnight  fray,  and  one  eye  scarred  and 
drawn  down  in  unseemly  fashion  oy  some  meMe 
on  the  leads.  My  acquaintance  with  Bet  never 
seemed  to  progress  in  all  the  years  I  knew  him, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  our  hmited  intercourse 
Tackett  was  wont,  by  Aunt  Bella's  express 
command,  to    lift    him   gingerly  out    ol    his 


warm  nest,  and  hold  him,  sulkily  blinking, 
towards  me,  with  Ids  rusty  fore-paws  care- 
fully enveloped  in  the  folds  of  her  spotless 
white  apron.  I  think  I  see  the  gooa  soul 
now,  performing  the  presentation  ceremony! 
Bony  and  lank  she  was,  with  a  certain  Juay- 
like  angularity  of  form  and  raiment,  which 
gave  me  the  impression  of  her  bein^  made  to 
fold  up,  and  never  coming  quite  straight  at  the 
joints. 

How  plainly  I  recal  her  kindly  freckled  face, 
which  seemed  all  the  longer  for  the  nose  stopping 
short  midway  between  the  forehead  and  chin, 
her  iron-grey  strips  of  hair  forming  two  regular 
little  festoons  above  the  friendly  eyes,  and  her 
invariable  lilac  and  yellow  cap-ribbon,  bending 
over  me,  small  mite  as  I  was,  while  I  timidly 
paid  my  compliments  to  her  muffled  burden,  and 
curiously  watched  her  deposit  it  again  in  the 
chimney-comer. 

On  the  little  landing-place  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  opened  the  doors  of  godpapa's  study  and 
Aunt  Bella's  sitting-room.  In  thb  latter 
chamber  I  was  almost  sure  to  find  her  on  those 
high  red-letter  days  when,  leaving  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  detested  trammels  of 
a  deaf  governess  and  Goldsmith's  Abridgment, 
I  was  promoted  to  the  signal  honour  of  dining 
and  passing  the  evening  in  Meadow-row.  Her 
seat  was  beside  one  of  the  windows,  two  of  which 
looked  towards  the  sea  and  the  shadowy  copse 
wood  of  Stony  Point,  and  a  third  towards  the 
road  leading  up  to  Meadow-row.  Her  sight  was 
beginning  to  fail  her  even  in  those  early  days, 
dear  soul!  and  before  her  death  she  lost  it  ahociost 
entirely ;  but  she  was  always  busy  when  I  came 
in,  sometimes  with  certain  long  narrow  strips  of 
snow-white  lambswool  netting,  sometimes  over 
a  little  green  baize-covered  frame  with  rattling 
bobbins,  whereon  she  manufactured  silken  stay- 
laces  and  braiding  of  gay  colours,  while  I 
stood  by,  delightedly  watching  the  mysteries 
of  its  confection,  as  her  delicate  nttle  brown 
hands  (a  pretty  hand  and  foot  were  Aunt 
Bella's  cliief  beauties)  ordered  the  mazes  of 
the  tniant  threads  with  tliat  instinctive  skill 
and  tact  which  teUs  so  sadly  of  coming 
blindness. 

The  first  hour  or  two  of  my  visit  to  Aunt 
Bella  was  sure  to  be  spent  in  this  cheerful 
sitting-room.  It  was  rather  low-ceiled,  rather 
misshapen,  with  an  arch  somehow  cutting  it 
across  the  middle  where  no  arch  should  be, 
and  a  dove-coloured  and  white  paper  on  the 
waUs  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  oearing,  as 
to  its  desi^  a  resemblance  to  sheaves  of  mon- 
ster stinging-nettles.  The  carpet  was  dove- 
coloured  and  green,  dove-coloured  and  green 
the  chintz  of  the  curtains  and  furniture,  and  it 
was  very  sunny,  very  quiet,  and  pleasantly  fra- 
grant with  huge  posies  of  pinks  or  carnations 
all  the  summer  long.  There  stood  the  marvel 
of  art,  the  bright-rubbed  mahogany  table,  the 
middle  portion  of  whose  upper  surface  slid  out, 
and,  bem^  turned  over,  displayed,  to  my  never 
wearied  view,  the  wonders  of  an  inlaid  chess- 
board and  draught-board  in  beautifully  shaded 
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woods,  T?hile  appliances  for  backgammon  occu- 
pied the  uncovered  recess  below. 

Tliere,  too,  in  a  queer  comer  nicLe  behind 
the  large  china-bowJ,  with  its  bunch  of  white 
and  pheasant-eyed  pinks,  or  dark  red  clover, 
and  coquettish  pink  carnations,  was  the  pre- 
cious sarcophagus-like  casket  of  black  shagreen 
with  silver  claws  and  lock,  within  which  lived, 
in  faded  red  velvet,  three  beautifully  chased  little 
silver  canisters  of  old  Louis  Ouatorze  fashion, 
which  used  to  be  solemnly  displayed  byTackett 
for  my  special  delectation.  They  had  graced 
the  tea-taole  of  ancient  mother-in-law  Vance,  as 
they  had  that  of  her  mother  before  her,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Nankin  china,  what  time  god- 
papa  had  brought  his  poor  little  dark-skinned 
bride  home  to  be  its  sunshine,  and  I  delighted 
to  trace  out  the  mailed  arm  with  a  dagger 
which  was  the  family  crest,  and  the  strangely 
twisted  M.V.,  standing  for  Millicent  Vance, 
which  lurked  half  hidden  among  the  graceful 
boss-work  and  tracery.  I  believe  the  tiny  ca- 
nisters were  never  used  even  on  the  grandest 
occasions  in  Meadow-row,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  crusty  old  mother-in-law's  delicate  green 
and  black  tea,  and  a  few  small  lumps  of  sparry- 
lookine  sugar,  yet  lurked  (as  my  inquisitive 
childish  eyes  soon  found  out)  in  their  recesses, 
giving  the  whole  apparatus,  I  could  not  have 
told  why,  a  delighttul  flavour  of  mysterious  an- 
tiquity to  me. 

Sometimes,  but  this  was  not  in  those  remotest 
days  of  all.  Aunt  Bella  would  be  coaxed  to  tell 
me  stories  as  dinner-time  drew  near ;  and  then 
she  and  I  and  the  braiding-frame  took  up  our 
station  at  the  window  commanding  those  erratic 
flights  of  steps  on  the  flank  of  Stony  Point,  and 
I  liad  to  keep  watch  the  while,  and  give  her 
warning  as  soon  as  I  saw  godpapa,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  his  halting  gait  and  his  green 
umbrella,  making  his  slow  way  do^vn  them  crab- 
fashion.  I  verily  believe  that  one  of  the  sharpest 
pan<js  Aunt  Bell|i  felt  under  the  misfortune  of 
ner  loss  of  sight,  was  the  fading  out  of  that  be- 
loved figure,  fainter  and  ever  fainter  month  by 
month,  as  she  watched  its  return  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour.  I  remember  a  wistful  straining 
look  in  her  loving  hazel-brown  eyes,  turned 
towards  the  well-known  path  as  often  as  I  an- 
nounced godpapa's  approach,  and  then  a  sudden 
dropping  of  the  lids  and  a  patient  struggling 
little  sigh,  whose  significance  I  feel  now  far 
better  than  I  could  then. 

The  story-telling  was  always  broken  off  when 
godpapa  loomed  on  the  horizon;  but  it  was 
very  delightful  while  it  lasted,  though  my  fa- 
vourite giants  and  enchanters  performed  no 
parts  in  it.  I  do  not  think  Aunt  Bella  had 
much  taste  for  the  marvellous,  for  I  know  I 
more  than  once  set  her  nodding  over  her  netting-- 
pins  by  my  rambling  attempts  to  interest  her 
m  the  loves  of  Badoura  and  Camaralzaman  (he 
wrote  his  name  so  in  my  day,  though  I  suppose 
it  has  long  since  been  correctly  broken  up  into 
syllables),  and  the  midnight  journey  through 
the  air  of  fair-faced  Bedreddm  of  the  cream- 
tarts  from  Cairo  to  Damascus  in  the  arms  of  a 


jinn  or  geni,  as  we  ignorantly  phrased  it,  when 
Monsieur  Galland's  bad  translation  re-translated 
was  our  ne  plus  ultra  of  romance. 


A  LESSON  WELL  LEARNT. 

When  the  shadow  of  death  hung  over  tlie 
Italian  campaign,  from  which  Italy  Knew  how 
to  take  more  liberty  than  it  was  meant  that 
she  should  have,  a  citizen  of  Gfeneva,  M.  Henri 
Dunant,  had  his  heart  strengthened  for  noble 
labours  by  the  recollection  of  the  work  done  by 
Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea.  If  there 
must  be  wars,  why  may  they  not  be  fought  out 
by  civilised  nations  with  common  recognition  of 
the  common  duties  of  humanity  ?  What  if  there 
were  a  General  European  Sanitary  Commission  ? 
By  his  energetic  labour  competent  men  of  many 
countries  were  brought  together  last  year  in  the 
International  Congress  upon  this  question  at 
Geneva— our  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals, 
then  representing  Great  Britain,  by  authority 
of  our  Secretary  of  War,  with  competent 
oflBcial  deputies  from  Prance,  and  from  Austria, 
and  from  Kussia,  and  from  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baaen  and 
Hesse,  Hanover  and  Holland. 

We  know  not  what  may  come  of  the  move- 
ment thus  commenced,  but  we  are  glad  to  leani, 
from  a  little  book  called  "A  Woman's  Example 
and  a  Nation's  Work"  (published  by  Ridgway), 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  miseries  or  civil 
war  in  America  the  lesson  taught  by  Florence 
Nightingale  has  not  been  lost  upon  a  kindred 
people.  The  newspapers  tell  all  the  battle 
stories,  and  have  enabled  us  to  sup  full  of  the 
horrors  of  the  strife.  Of  the  pity,  and  the  deeds 
of  mercv  it  engenders,  we  have  not  been  told  all 
we  might  hear. 

The  women  on  each  side  connected  themselves 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  great  work 
of  healing  and  solace.  The  South  has  assuredly 
and  certainly  not  been  behind  the  North  in 
generous  self-sacrifice,  but  from  the  South  few 
records  come  to  us  as  yet ;  at  present  it  is  only 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  North  that  we 
can  tell  the  tale. 

The  women  began  their  work  of  mercy  by 
filling  churches,  schoolrooms,  and  the  large 
houses  of  many  wealthy  persons,  with  lint- 
scrapers,  cutters,  folders,  and  packers  of  the  • 
linen  they  gave  to  the  use  of  the  wounded. 
Then  they  organised  themselves,  first  in  New 
York,  into  a  "  Woman's  Central  Association  of 
Relief;"  like  bodies  were  constituted  elsewhere, 
and  advice  was  sought  from  men  of  experience. 
They  were  advised  to  ascertain  what  govern- 
ment could  and  would  do  in  the  direction  to 
which  their  work  tended,  then  to  work  with  it, 
and  by  their  own  liberality  of  gifts  and  labour, 
supplement  its  unavoidable  short-comings.  ^The 
clergyman  of  New  York,  who  was  foremost  in 
giving  this  counsel,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Bellows, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  chief  physicians 
of  New  York,  Doctors  Van  Buren,  Harris, 
and    Harsen,  went,  therefore,  in    deputation 
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to  WashinMon  for  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  \Var.  They  represented  not  only  the 
"  Woman's  Central  Association/'  but  also  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Boards  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  New  York  hospi- 
tals^ and  the  New  York  Medical  Association 
for  furnishing  Hospital  Supplies  in  aid  of  the 
Army.  The  three  bodies  were  all  acting  har- 
momously  together  in  turning  to  the  best  ac- 
count the  free  gifts  from  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York,  designed  in  aid  of  the  comfort  and 
security  of  the  troops.  They  petitioned  for 
some  rigour  in  inspection  of  voltmteers,  that 
unsuitable  persons  might  not  be  sent  to  certain 
death  in  the  army;  the  Woman's  Association 
was  about  to  send  for  service  in  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  army  one  hundred  picked  and 
trained  female  nurses,  and  they  asked  that  the 
War  Department  should  be  content  to  receive 
on  wages  during  actual  duty  as  many  of  such 
nurses  as  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  might 
require.  They  suggested,  also,  the  appointment 
of  a  Sanitary  Commission,  which  President  Lin- 
coln scoffed  at  as  a  *'  fifth  wheel  to  the  military 
coach ."  This  memorial  was  very  coldly  received 
by  the  War  Department  and  the  Medical  Bureau 
of  the  army.  The  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, which  has  by  this  time  turned  to  right 
use  in  works  of  health  and  mercy,  voluntary  con- 
tributions amounting  to  about  two  millions  of 
money,  got  its  first  lilt  towards  existence  in  a  note 
of  recommendation  from  Dr.  R.  C.  Wood,  act- 
ing surgeon-general  to  the  United  States  army. 

The  WTOi  delegates  then  at  once  sent  in  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  of  such  a  commission,  specifying  all 
they  asked  for  it  from  the  government ;  no  new 
legal  powers  whatever,  and  none  of  the  public 
money;  but  simply  official  public  recognition 
during  the  war,  or  until  it  should  be  found  un- 
serviceable, and  a  room  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  with 
stationery  and  other  insignia  of  a  recognbed 
public  office.  The  object  of  the  desirea  com- 
mission would  be  "  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
health,  comfort  and  morale  of  the  troops,  the 
fullest  and  ripest  teachings  of  sanitary  science 
in  its  application  to  mihtary  life;"  directing 
particular  attention,  for  example,  to  the  materiel 
of  the  volunteer  force,  and  to  such  subjects  as  diet 
and  cookery,  clothing,  and  precaution  against 
damp,  cold,  heat,  malaria,  infection  &c. ;  tents, 
camping-ground,  transports,  transitory  depots 
with  their  exposures,  camp  police ;  organisation 
of  hospitals,  hospital  supplies,  regulations  of  the 
patriotic  service  of  the  capable  women  offering 
themselves  as  nurses ;  the  questions  of  ambu- 
lances, of  field  service,  of  extra  medical  aid,  and 
whatever  else  relates  to  the  care  or  cure  of  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

Reluctant  consent  was  at  last  given  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commission,  in  a  docu- 
ment of  which  the  last  paragraph  thus  expressed 
the  official  contempt  it  excited:  "The  commis- 
sion will  exist  until  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
otherwise  direct,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  its  own 
action^*  It  is  something  to  know  that  there  is 
a  Circumlocution  Office  across  the  Atlantic. 


Yet  at  that  time  the  army  suddenly  quad- 
rupled was  deficient  in  the  commonest  requisites 
of  clothing,  bedding,  and  hospital  staff,  while 
the  local  soldier's  aid  societies  founded  in  dif- 
ferent districts  for  the  succour  each  of  its  own 
particular  body  of  volunteers,  bewildered  by  the 
marchings  ana  counter-marchings  of  the  distant 
regiments,  were  wasting  much  good  energy. 
One  of  the  first  difficult  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  prove  to  these  local  bodies  the  short- 
sightedness of  their  provincial  allies,  and  get 
them  to  throw  all  their  resources  into  the  organ- 
isation of  one  common  national  work.  One  by 
one  the  work  of  woman's  love  that  strove  to 
follow  the  particular  fortunes  of  brothers  and 
friends  was  gathered  into  one  great  national 
effort,  and  the  local  aid  societies  became 
branches  of  the  commission,  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  for  its  secretary,  that  strove  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  the  army,  and  detect 
the  more  unwholesome  blots  upon  its  discipline 
wherever  they  might  be.  Influential  men  in 
every  part  of  the  country  now  became  unpaid 
advocates  of  the  commission  as  "Associate 
Members ;"  circulars  setting  forth  the  wants  of 
the  army  were  widely  diflfused;  sanitary  agitation 
was  kept  up ;  directors  of  insurance  companies 
were  made  to  understand  their  interest  m  the 
well-bein^  and  the  health  of  the  volunteer. 

Then  it  was  found  necessary  to  break  down 
the  exclusiveness  of  state  sovereignty,  and,  for 
right  organisation  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
bides  provided  for  use  of  the  sick,  establish 
central  depots  for  districts,  determined  not  by 
political  predilections,  but  by  the  course  of 
railways,  rivers,  and  canals.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  towns  thus  became  auxiliary  to  Cleve- 
land in  Ohio,  and  twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  accepted  the  City  of  New  York  as  their 
centre.  The  Commission  sent  also  sanitary 
inspectors  to  the  camps  and  camp  hospitals, 
and  has  received  and  tabulated  some  fifteen 
hundred  of  their  reports,  each  consisting  of 
answers  to  a  set  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
printed  questions. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  had  taken  no 
step  towards  the  organisation  for  war  purposes 
of  the  Medical  Bureau,  beyond  the  appointment 
of  a  Surgeon-General,  who  at  once  pronounced 
against  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  declared 
that  "  he  would  have  notlung  to  do  with  it ;" 
for  it  was  "  a  perilous  conception  to  allow  any 
such  outside  body  to  come  into  being."  The 
Commission,  however,  having  been  already 
authorised  by  government,  he  consented  to  its 
action  for  the  volunteers  on  condition  that  it 
never  meddled  with  the  regular  troops. 

This  wonderful  gentleman  confined  himself  to 
the  mamtenance  of  every  old  regulation,  and  re- 
sisted every  attempt  at  "innovation"  to  adapt 
what  might  have  sufficed  for  the  case  of  a  busli- 
fighting  army  of  twelve  thousand,  to  the  greater 
needs  of  a  tremendous  civil  war.  So  there 
arose  civil  war  between  the  Sanitary  Cora- 
mission  and  the  Surgeon-General;  and  the 
Commission,  working  by  deputations  to  the 
government,  complaints  irom  army  officers,  and 
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memorials  to  Congress,  procared  tlie  passing 
of  a  bill,  drawn  up  by  its  own  Executive 
Committee,  reorganising  fundamentally  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  appointing  a 
body  of  general  inspectors,  and  substituting 
for  the  old  system  of  seniority,  promotion  for 
competency  without  regard  to  grade  or  age. 
This  victory  over  routine  having  been  won, 
the  Commission  itself  sought  the  most  compe- 
tent man  for  Surgeon- General,  and  endeavoured 
to  forestal  any  chance  of  an  appointment  by 
favouritism  into  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
might  be  tempted.  The  Commission  again 
won  its  battle,  and  secured  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the 
Medical  Staff,  to  the  post  of  Surgeon-General, 
an  advance  from  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
with  charge  of  a  single  hospital,  to  that  of 
brigadier-general,  with  the  entire  control  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  With 
its  own  man — a  competent  man,  who  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  it — thus  in  authoritv, 
the  Sanitary  Commission  had  its  way  made 
very  straight.  Dr.  Hammond  revised  his  list 
of  subordinates  witli  a  bold  hand,  got  rid  of 
the  obstructive  and  incompetent  men,  and 
honestly  sought  the  best  help  in  organisation 
of  hospitals,  foundation  of  an  armj  medical 
school,  and  so  forth.  Before  the  civil  war,  the 
United  States  army  rivalled  the  Austrian  in 
exclusiveness  and  firm  adherence  to  routine; 
and  who  can  tell  what  tales  of  pestilence  we 
might  have  heard,  but  for  the  victory  thus  won 
on  Dchalf  of  woman's  work  in  time  of  peril  ? 

A  part  of  the  business  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  to  diffuse  gratuitously  among  the 
army  surgeons,  practical  pamphlets  of  informa- 
tion upon  military  hygiene,  and  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  armv  medicine  and  surgery. 
Such  pamphlets  were  the  "Directions  to  Army 
Surgeons  on  the  Battle-field,"  by  our  own 
Guthrie,  and  the  "Advice  as  to  Camping," 
issued  by  the  British  Sanitary  Commission  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war;  pamphlets  on 
"  Pain  and  Anaesthetics,"  and  on  "  Hemorrhage 
from  Wounds,  aud  the  best  Means  of  Arresting 
it,"  by  the  father  of  American  surgery,  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott;  pamphlets  on  army  vacci- 
nation, amputations,  treatment  of  fractures, 
scurvy,  fevers,  &c.  The  Lxrgely  increased 
number  of  army  surgeons  had  to  be  drawn 
from  civil  life,  and  really  needed  information  as 
to  the  new  forms  of  practice  in  the  field ; 
while  everywhere  the'  teachings  of  Florence 
Nightingale  were  activelv  diffused.  Again, 
over  the  wide  surface  of  the  states  involved  in 
war,  there  was  great  variation  of  latitude,  and 
almost  every  imaginable  difference  of  ground, 
producing  local  differences  in  the  character  and 
aspect  01  disease.  Special  investigation  was 
made  of  this  subject,  not  only  for  the  information 
of  the  medical  staff,  but  as  a  necessary  guide  to 
the  right  distribution  of  the  requisite  supplies. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  lines  of 
action  corresponded  with  the  course  of  navigable 
rivers,  floating  hospitals  accompanied  the  armies. 
Here,  with  perhaps  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 


sick  soldiers  arranged  in  a  single  river  steamer, 
well-born  American  women  and  some  English 
volunteers  were  fearless  and  faithful  nurses. 
Let  us  see  them  at  work.    A  lady  speaks : 

"  We  were  called  to  go  on  board  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  from  thence  to  the  Sea-shore,  and  run 
down  in  the  latter  to  West  Point,  to  bring 
off  twentv-five  men  said  to  be  lying  there  sick 
and  destitute.  Two  doctors  went  with  us. 
After  hunting  an  hour  for  the  Searshore  in 
vain,  and  having  got  as  low  as  Cumberland,  we 

decided  (we  being  Mrs.  and  I,  for  the 

doctors  were  new  and  docile,  and  glad  to  leave 
the  responsibility  upon  us  women)  to  push  on 
in  the  tug,  rather  than  leave  the  men  another 
night  on  the  ground,  as  a  heavy  storm  of  wind 
aud  rain  had  been  going  on  all  day.  The  pilot 
remonstrated  but  the  captain  approved ;  and  if 
the  firemen  had  not  suddenly  let  out  the  fires, 
and  detained  us  two  hours,  we  mi^ht  have  got 
our  men  on  board  and  returned  comfortaoly 
soon  after  dark.  But  the  delay  lost  us  the 
precious  daylight.  It  was  night  before  the  last 
man  was  got  on  board.  There  were  fifty-six  of 
them — ten  very  sick  ones.  The  boat  had  a 
little  shelter-cabin.  As  we  were  laying  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor,  whilst  the  doctors  were 
finding  the  men,  the  captain  stopped  us,  refusing 
to  let  us  put  typhoid  fever  below  the  deck,  on 
account  of  the  crew,  he  said,  and  threatening  to 

?ush  off,  at  once,  from  the  shore.  Mrs.  —  and 
looked  at  him.  I  did  the  terrible  and  she  the 
pathetic, — and  he  abandoned  the  contest.  The 
return-passa?e  was  rather  an  anxious  one.  The 
river  is  much  obstructed  with  sunken  ships  and 
trees ;  the  night  was  dark ;  and  we  had  to  feel 
our  way,  slackening  speed  every  ten  minutes; 
If  we  had  been  alone  it  wouldn't  have  mattered, 
but  to  have  fifty  men  unable  to  move  upon  our 
hands,  was  too  heavy  a  responsibility^  not  to 
make  us  anxious.  The  captain  and  pilot  said 
the  boat  was  leaky,  and  remarked  awfully  '  that 
the  water  was  six  fathoms  deep  about  there  :* 
but  we  saw  their  motive  and  were  not  scared. 
We  were  safe  alongside  the  Spaulding  by  mid- 
night ;  but  Mr.  Olmsted's  tone  (Jf  voice,  as  he 
said,  '  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,'  showed  how  much  he  had  been  worried. 
And  yet  it  was  the  best  thing  we  could  have 
done,  for  three,  perhaps  five,  of  the  men  would 
have  been  dead  before  morning.  To-day  (Sun- 
day) they  are  living,  and  likely  to  live." 

A  plan  for  the  swift  construction  of  a  good 
receiving  hospital,  the  notion  of  great  soup 
caldrons  on  wheels  for  feeding  the  sick  and 
wounded  after  battle,  scrofulous  inspection, 
active  agitation  and  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  with 
the  disabled  soldiers  of  three  years  of  war,  are 
among  the  wholesome  work  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  been  able,  after  every  great  battle,  to 
despatch  a  voluntary  contribution  of  necessaries, 
in  addition  to  the  provision  made  by  the  medical 
department  of  the  armv.  Thus,  after  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run — wnen  General  Pope's  army, 
with  a  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  in  retreat — the  Confederates  had 
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captured  forty-three  waggon-loads  of  medical 
stores.  Withia  three  days,  sixteen  waggon- 
loads  of  drugs  and  medi(nnes»  the  gift  of  the 
country  through  the  Sanitary  Commission,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  army;  and  at  Gentreville, 
on  the  poad  from  Bull  Run  to  Washington,  the 
Commission's  a^nts  serred  out  to  the  wounded, 
who  came  fainting  in  by  hundreds,  hot  beef-tea, 
soup  and  bread,  and  stimulants — ^gathered  them 
into  ambulances  or  hospitals — and  otherwise 
helped  them  on  to  Washington.  The  Commis- 
sion has  always  extended  such  help  alike  to  friend 
or  foe;  the  wounded  Confederate  who  has  been 
captured  has  been  simply  regarded  as  a  sufferer. 

These  labourers  on  behalf  of  h\mianity  even 
work  under  fire  in  the  field  relief  corps  that  trot 
up  their  light  waggons  with  stores,  bandages, 
or  other  aid  to  the  surgeons  wherever  men  fall 
fastest,  and  after  the  battle  hunt  indefati^bly 
for  the  straggling  wounded.  The  Commission 
has  organised,  a&o,  a  distinct  department  of 
Special  Relief  for  care  of  the  sick  among  newly- 
arrived  regiments;  for  providing  temporary  and 
gratuitous  shelter  and  food  to  the  soldier  honour- 
ably discharged,  while  he  is  waiting  in  any  city 
for  his  papers  and  his  pay ;  for  helping  the  help- 
less soldier  in  any  conceivable  way,  by  acting  as 
his  unpaid  agent,  or  attorney;  for  protecting 
him  against  sharpers,  or  getting  him  railway 
tickets  at  reduced  rates.  Wita  such  views 
soldiers'  "  Homes "  have  been  established 
throughout  the  North,  and  at  the  principal 
Home  in  Washington  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand nights'  lodgings,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  meals,  have  been  gratuitously  provided. 
The  Commission  has  obtained  Homes,  too,  for  its 
own  and  the  army's  nurses  when  not  in  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  or  preparing  to  defMurt  for  dis- 
tant stations.  Finally,  the  Commission  charges 
itself  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  every  soldier  is 
decently  buried,  with  a  heao-stone  over  bis  grave, 
and  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the  place  of  burial; 
or,  that  his  body  is  forwarded  to  his  friends. 

The  funds  that  support  all  this  good  work 
are  voluntary  gifts.  The  people  of  California 
sent,  in  one  sum,  the  gold  of  their  soil  to  the 
value  of  a  handred  thousand  pounds  English 
money.  Sanitary  fairs  have  been  lately  held  at 
different  towns,  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Roches-* 
ter,  Washington,  &c.  Brooklyn  Fair  lately  con- 
tributed four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
from  the  great  fair  just  held  at  New  York  a 
million  dollars  were  expected. 

The  Commission  works  openly;  any  one 
who  will,  may  inspect  its  books.  It  pays  its 
officers,  buys  waggons,  charters  ships,  feeds 
horses  and  mules,  jpays  rent  of  offices  and  ware- 
houses, yet  the  entire  cost  of  its  management  is 
under  three  per  cent  of  its  income.  When,  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  waggon-load  of  the 
Commissioners'  stores  was  captured,  with  threeof 
its  agents,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  Confederate  authorities 
their  release,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  non- 
combatants,  and  that  throughout  the  war  "  the 
Sanitary  Commission  had  never  made  any  distinc- 
tion in  its  benevolence  between  friend  and  foe." 


If  any  one  would  estimate  the  value  of  such 
work  in  pursuance  of  a  good  example,  let  him 
remember  that  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  Crimean 
Commission  found  the  British  army  in  the  East 
dying  from  disease  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent, 
or  more  than  half  its  whole  strength,  in  the  year ; 
and  that,  sanitary  care  having  been  taken,  the 
death  rate  was  reduced  in  the  last  five  months 
of  the  campaign  to  twelve  in  a  thousand !  The 
army  was  made  fifty-two  times  healthier !  Our 
whole  average  yearly  loss  by  disease  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  was  a  hundred  and  thirteen  in  a  thou- 
sand; and  the  sanitary  reforms  made  by  Lord  Her- 
bert in  the  home  life  of  our  infantry  are  saving 
us  now,  every  year,  one  life  in  every  hundred 
men.  The  whole  loss  in  our  army  by  all  diseases 
has  been  less  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  than  it 
used  to  be  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  alone. 

Most  nobly  have  the  Anverican  People  struggled 
to  amend  this  part  of  the  record  of  their  own 
disastrous  struggle.  We  read  much  of  sharp 
trading  and  selSsli  grasping,  of  boots  with  paper 
soles,  and  other  cruel  dealings  of  the  wooaen 
nutmeg  school;  but  the  support  given  by  the 
American  People  (not  American  Contractors) 
to  their  armies,  through  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, tells  a  nobler  tale.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  seem  a  small  matter  that  the 
Commission  makes  part  of  its  preventive  work 
to  consist  in  the  raising  of  iresh  vegetables 
for  army  use;  but  without  fresh  vegetables 
troops  can  hardly  be  saved  from  scurvy.  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  medical 
inspector  in  the  army  of  Rosecrans,  expressed, 
in  a  report,  his  full  oelief  that  "  one  barrel  of 
potatoes  per  annum  is  to  the  government  equal 
to  one  man."  At  one  time,  when  the  success 
of  the  western  army,  in  a  hazardous  operation, 
was  becoming  hopeless,  by  reason  oi  scurvy 
among  the  troops,  and  when  the  consequent 
advertisement  of  a  commissary  for  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  a  corresponding  supply 
of  other  vegetables  found  no  trader  able  or  will- 
ing to  be  responsible  for  their  delivery,  the  Com- 
mission set  to  work,  and,  collecting  voluntary 
gifts  in  kind  from  the  fields  and  ^rdens  of  the 
districts,  supplied  gratuitously,  within  a  month, 
six  thousana  barrels  of  fresh  vegetable^,  restored 
the  health  of  the  troops,  and  so,  though  a  non- 
combatant,  did  really,  by  a  brisk  discnarge  of 
potatoes,  change  in  that  campaign  the  fortune  of 
the  war. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 

In  Twentt-poxtb  Chaptbbjs. 

chaftebxii.  sabkeb  aud  dabksb. 

There  was  an  unusual  depression  at  the 

villa — each  had  his  or  her  own  load  of  anxiety, 

and  each  felt  that  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  was 

thickening  around,  and,  without  being  able  to 

say  why  or  wherefore,   that  dark  dSys  were 

coming. 

"  Among  your  letters  this  morning  was  there 
none  from  the  vicar,  Mr.  Calvert  ?"  asked  Miss 
Grainger,  as  he  sat  smoking  his  morning  cigar 
under  the  porch  of  the  cottage. 
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"No/'  said  he,  carelessly.  "The  post 
brought  me  uothino^  of  any  interest.  A  few  re- 
proaches from  mj  friends  about  not  writing,  and 
relieving  tlieir  anxieties  about  this  unhappy  bu- 
siness. They  had  it  that  1  was  killed— beyond 
that,  nothing." 

"  But  we  ought  to  have  heard  from  old  Mr. 
Loyd  before  this.  Strange,  too,  Joseph  has  not 
written." 

"  Stranger  if  he  had !  The  very  mention  of 
my  name  as  a  referee  in  his  affairs  will  make 
him  very  cautious  with  his  pen." 

"  She  is  so  fretted,"  sighed  the  old  lady. 

"  I  see  she  is,  and  I  see  she  suspects,  also, 
that  you  have  taken  me  in  your  counsels.  We 
are  not  as  good  friends  as  we  were  some  time 
back." 

"  She  really  likes  you,  though — I  assure  you 
she  does,  Mr.  Calvert.  It  was  but  t'other  dav 
she  said,  '  What  would  have  become  of  us  all 
this  time  back  if  Mad  Harry — you  know  your 
nickname — ^if  Mad  Harry  had  not  been  here  V  " 

"  That's  not  liking !  That  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  a  weak  gratitude  towards  the  person 
who  helps  to  tide  over  a  dreary  interval.  You 
might  feel  it  for  the  old  pnest  who  played 
piquet  with  you,  or  the  Spitz  terrier  that  ac- 
companied you  in  your  walks." 

^'Oh,  it's  far  more  than  that.  She  is  con- 
atantly  talking  of  your  great  abilities— how  ypu 
might  be  this,  that,  and  t'other.  That,  with 
scarcely  an  effort,  you  can  master  any  subject, 
and  without  any  effort  at  all  always  make  your- 
self more  agreeaole  than  any  one  else." 

"  Joseph  excepted  ?" 

"No,  she  dian't  even  except  him;  on  the 
contrary,  she  said,  '  It  was  unfortunate  for  him 
to  be  exposed  to  such  a  dazzlins^  rivalry — ^that 
your  animal  spirits  alone  would  always  beat  him 
out  of  tlie  field.'" 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  If  I  wasn't  as  much 
his  superior  in  talent  as  in  temperament,  I'd 
fling  myself  over  that  rock  yonder,  and  make  an 
end  of  it!"  After  a  few  seconds'  pause  he 
went  on :  "  She  may  think  what  she  lixes  of  me, 
but  one  thing  is  plain  enough— ^he  does  not 
love  Aim,  It  is  the  sort  of  compassionating, 
commiserating  estimate  imaginative  girls  occa- 
sionally get  up  for  dreary  depressed  fellows, 
constituting  themselves  discoverers  of  intellect 
that  no  one  ever  suspected— revealers  of  wealth 
that  none  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Don't  I  know 
scores  of  such  who  have  poetised  the  most  com- 
mon-place of  men  into  heroes,  and  never  found 
out  tlieir  mistake  till  they  married  them  !" 

"  You  always  terrify  me  when  you  take  to 
predicting,  Mr.  Calvert." 

"  Heaven  knows,  it's  not  my  ordinary  mood. 
One  who  looks  so  little  into  the  future  for  him- 
self has  few  temptations  to  do  so  for  his 
friends." 

"  Why  do  you  feel  so  depressed  ?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  feel  depressed.  Fm 
irritable,  out  of  sorts,  annoyed  if  you  will ;  but 
not  low  or  melancholy.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  one  angry  to  see  such  a  girl  as  Plorry  be- 
stow her  affections  oa  that Well,  I'll  not 


abuse  him,  but  you  know  he  is  a  'cad*— that's 
exactly  the  word  that  fits  him." 

"  It  was  no  choice  of  mine,"  she  sighed. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  you  ought  to  nave  been 
more  than  passive  in  tne  matter.  Your  fears 
would  have  prevented  you  letting  your  niece 
stop  for  a  night  in  an  unhealthy  locality.  You'd 
not  have  suffered  her  to  bait  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes ;  but  you  can  see  no  danger  in  linking 
her  whole  future  life  to  influences  five  thousand 
times  more  depressing.  I  tell  yon,  and  I  tell 
you  deliberately,  that  she'd  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  happiness  with  a  scamp  like  myself." 

"  Ah,  I  neea  not  tell  you  my  own  sentiments 
on  that  point,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Calvert  apparently  set  little  store  by  such 
sympathy,  for  he  rose,  and  throwing  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  stood  looking  out  over  the 
lake.  "  Here  comes  Onofrio,  flourishing  some 
letters  in  his  hand.  The  idiot  fancies  the  post 
never  brings  any  but  pleasant  tidings." 

"  Let  us  go  down  and  meet  him,  said  Miss 
Grainger ;  and  he  walked  along  at  her  side  in 
silence. 

"Three  for  the  Signer  Capitauo,"  said  the 
boatman,  "  and  one  for  the  signorina,"  handbg 
the  letters  as  he  landed. 

"Drayton,"  muttered  Calvert;  "the  others 
are  strange  to  me." 

"  This  IS  from  Joseph.  How  glad  poor  Florry 
will  be  to  get  it." 

"  Don't  defer  her  happiness,  then,"  said  he, 
half  sternly ;  "  I'll  sit  down  on  the  rocks  here 
and  con  over  my  less  pleasant  correspondence." 
One  was  from  his  lawyer,  to  state  that  outlawry 
could  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  that  if  his 
friends  would  not  come  forward  at  once  with 
some  satisfactory  promise  of  arrangement,  the 
law  must  take  its  course.  "  My  friends,"  said 
he,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "which  be  they?" 
The  next  he  opened  was  from  the  army  agents, 
dryly  setting  forth  that  as  he  had  left  the  service 
it  was  necessary  he  should  take  some  immediate 
steps  to  liquidate  some  regimental  claims  against 
him,  of  which  they  begged  to  enclose  the  par- 
ticulars. He  laughed  bitterly  and  scorntully 
as  he  tore  the  letter  to  fragments  and  threw 
the  pieces  into  the  water.  "  How  well  they 
know  the  man  they  threaten  1"  cried  he,  defi- 
antly. "  I'd  like  to  know  how  much  a  drown- 
ing man  cares  for  his  duns?"  He  laughed 
again.  "  Now  for  Drayton.  I  hope  this  will  be 
pleasanter  than  its  predecessors."  It  was  not 
very  long,  and  it  was  as  follows : 

"  The  Rag,  Tuesday. 
"Dear  Harry,— Your  grateful  compliments 
on  the  dexterity  of  my  correspondence  in  the 
Meteor  arrived  at  an  unlucty  moment,  for 
some  fellow  had  just  written  to  the  editor  a 
real  statement  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  next 
day  came  a  protest,  part  French,  part  Eng- 
lish, signed  by  Edward  Rochfort,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  Gustavus  Brooke,  D.L. ;  George  Law, 
MiD. ;  Alberic  de  Raymond,  Vioomte,  and 
Jules  de  Lassagnac.  Tbey  sent  for  me  to  the 
office  to  see  the  document,  and  I  threw  all 
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imaginable  discredit  on  its  authenticity,  but 
without  success.  The  upshot  is,  I  have  lost  m  j 
place  as  '  own  correspondent,'  and  you  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  The  whole  will  appear  in  print 
to-morrow,  and  be  read  from  Huason's  Bay  to 
the  Himalaya.  I-have  done  my  best  to  get 
the  other  papers  to  disparage  the  statement,  and 
have  written  all  tht  usual  bosh  about  condemn- 
ing a  man  in  his  absence,  and  entreating  the 
puolic  to  withhold  its  judgment,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
they  all  seem  to  feel  that  the  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  is  too  strong  to  resist^  and  you 
must  be  pilloried;  prepare  youi-self,  then,,  for 
a  pitiless  pelting,  which,  as  parliament  is  not 
sitting,  will  probably  haye  a  run  of  three  or  four 
weeks. 

"  In  any  other  sort  of  scrape,  the  fellows  at  the 
club  here  would  have  stood  by  you,  but  they 
shrink  from  the  danger  of  this  business,  which  I 
now  see  was  worse  than  you  told  me.  Many, 
too,  are  more  *  an^ry  with  you  for  deserting 
B.  than  for  shooting  the  other  fellow ;  and 
though  B.  was  an  arrant  snob,  now  that  he 
is  no  more  you  wouldn't  believe  what  shoals 
of  good  qualities  they  have  discovered  he 
possessed,  and  he  is  •  poor  Bob '  in  the  mouths 
of  twenty  fellows  who  would  not  have  been 
seen  in  ms  company  a  month  ago.  There  is, 
however,  worse  than  all  this :  a  certain  Repping- 
ham,  or  Reppengham,  the  father  of  B.'s  wife, 
has  either  already  instituted,  or  is  about  to  insti- 
tute, proceedings  against  you  criminally.  He 
uses  ugly  words,  calls  it  a  murder,  and  has 
demanded  a  warrant  for  your  extradition  and 
arrest  at  once.  There  is  a  story  of  some  note 
you  are  said  to  have  written  to  B.,  but  which 
arrived  when  he  was  insensible,  and  was  read 
by  the  people  about  him,  who  were  shocked  by 
its  heartless  levity.  What  is  the  truth  as  to  this  ? 
At  all  events.  Rep  has  got  a  vendetta  fit  on 
him,  and  raves  like  a  Corsican  for  vengeance. 
Your  present  place  of  concealment,  safe  enough 
for  duns,  will  offer  no  security  against  detectives. 
The  bland  blackguards  with  black  whiskers 
know  the  geograpny  of  Europe  as  well  as  they 
know  the  bund  alleys  about  Houndsditch.  You 
must  decamp,  therefore ;  get  across  the  Adriatic 
into  Dalmatia,  or  into  Greece.  Don't  delay,  what- 
ever you  do,  for  I  see  plainly,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  the  fellow  who  captures 
you  will  come  back  here  with  a  fame  like  that 
of  Gerard  the  lion-killer.  Be  sure  of  one  thing, 
if  you*were  just  as  clean-handed  in  this  business 
as  I  know  you  are  not,  there  is  no  time  now 
for  a  vindication.  You  must  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  wait.  The  clubs,  the  press,  the  swells  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  snobs  at  the  War-office, 
are  all  aG;ainst  you,  and  there's  no  squaring 
your  book  against  such  long  odds.  I  am  weU 
aware  that  no  one  gets  either  into  or  out  of 
a  scrape  more  easily  than  yourself ;  but  don't 
treat  tiiis  as  a  ligiit  one;  don't  fancy,  above  all, 
that  I  am  giving  you  the  darkest  side  of  it,  for, 
^vith  all  our  frankness  and  free  speech  together, 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  language  people  hold 
here  about  it.  There's  not  a 'man  you  ever 
bullied  at  mess,  or  beat  at  billiards,  that  is  not 


paying  off  his  scores  to  you  now !  And  though 
you  may  take  all  this  easily,  don't  undervalue  its 
importance. 

"I  haven't  got  —  and  I  don't  suppose 
you  care  much  now  to  get— any  information 
about  Loyd,  beyond  his  being  appointed  some- 
thing, Attorney-General's  '  devil,'  I  believe,  at 
Calcutta.  I'd  not  have  heard  even  so  much,  but 
that  he  was  trying  to  get  a  loan,  to  make  out 
his  outfit,  from  Joel,  and  old  Isaac  told  me  who 
he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  Joel  thinks,  from 
the  state  of  the  fellow's  health,  that  no  one  will 
like  to  advance  the  cash,  and  if  so,  he'll  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  place.  You  have  not 
told  me  whether  you  wish  this,  or  the  opposite. 

"  I  wish  I  could  book  up  to  you  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  but  I  haven't  got  it.  I  send  you 
all  that  I  can  scrape  together,  seventy  odd ;  it  is 
a  post  bill,  aud  easily  cashed  anywhere.  In 
case  I  hear  of  anything  that  may  be  imminently 
needed  for  your  guidance,  I'll  telegraph  to  you 
the  morrow  after  your  receipt  of  this,  addressing 
the  message  to  the  name  Grainger,  to  prevent 
accidents.  You  must  try  and  keep  your  friends 
from  seeing  the  London  papers  so  long  as  yon 
stay  with  them.  I  suppose,  when  you  leave, 
you'll  not  fret  about  the  reputation  that  follows 
you.  For  the  last  time,  let  me  warn  you  to 
get  away  to  some  place  of  safety,  for  if  they  can 
push  matters  to  an  arrest,  tMngs  may  take  an 
ugly  turn. 

"They  are  getting  really  frightened  here 
about  India  at  last.  Harris  has  brought  some 
awful  news  home  with  iflrn,  and  they'd  give 
their  right  hands  to  have  those  regiments  they 
sent  off'  to  China  to  despaCch  now  to  Calcutta. 
I  know  this  will  be  all  '  nuts'  to  you,  and  it  is 
the  only  bit  of  pleasant  tidings  I  have  for  you. 
Your  old  prediction  about  England  being  a  third- 
rate  power,  like  Holland,  may  not  be  so  far 
from  fulfilment  as  I  used  to  thi£k  it.  I  wonder 
shall  we  ever  have  a  fireside  gossip  over  all 
these  things  again  P  At  present,  jdl  looks  too 
dark  to  get  a  peep  into  tne  future.  Write  to 
me  at  once,  say  what  you  mean  to  do,  aud  be- 
lieve me  as  ever,  yours, 

"A.  Drayton. 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  the  lawyers  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  extradition,  and 
Braddon  declares  dead  against  it.  In  the  case 
they  relied  on,  the  man  had  come  to  England 
after  being  tried  in  France,  thinking  himself 
safe,  as  'autrefois  acquit ;'  but  they  found  him 

guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and him.  There's 

delicacy  for  you,  after  your  own  heart." 

Calvert  smiled  grimly  at  his  friend's  pleasan- 
try. "Hero  is  enough  trouble  for  any  man  to 
deal  with.    Duns,   outlawry,  and  a  criminal 

t)rosecution !"  said  he,  as  he  replaced  his 
etter  in  its  envelope,  and  lighted  his  cigar.  He 
had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  weed,  when  he  saw  Miss  Grainger  coming 
hastily  towards  him.  "  I  wish  that  old  woman 
would  let  me  alone,  just  now !"  muttered  he. 
"  I  have  need  of  all  my  brains  for  my  own  mis- 
fortunes." 
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**  It  has  tamed  out  juat  as  I  predicted,  Mr. 
Calvert,"  said  she,  pettishly.  "  xoung  Loyd  is 
furious  at  having  his  pretensions  referred  to  you, 
and  will  not  hear  of  it.  His  letter  to  Florence 
is  all  but  reproachful,  and  she  has  gone  home  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears.  This  note  for  you  came 
as  an  enclosure." 

Calvert  took  the  note  from  her  hands,  and 
laying  it  beside  him  on  the  rock,  smoked  on 
without  speaking. 

''I  knew  everything  that  would  happen!" 
said  Miss  Qrainger.  "The  old  man  gave 
the  letter  you  wrote  to  his  son,  who  im- 
mediately sat  down  and  wrote  to  Florry.  I 
liave  not  seen  the  letter  myself,  but  Milly 
declares  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
Elorry  admits  of  any  advice  or  interference  on 
your  part,  it  is  tantamount  to  a  desire  to  break 
off  the  engagement.  He  declares,  however,  that 
he  neither  can  nor  will  believe  such  a  thing  to 
be  possible.  Tliat  he  knows  she  is  ignorant  of 
the  whole  intrigue.  MiUv  assures  me  that  was 
the  word,  intrigue;  and  sue  read  it  twice  over 
to  be  certain.  He  also  says  something,  which  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  about  my  oeing  led 
beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment  by  what  he 
calls  a  traditional  reverence  for  the  name  you 
bear — ^but  one  thing  is  plain  enough,  he  utterly 
rejects  the  reference  to  you,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
one  now  but  Florence  herself, and  says,  'This  is 
certainly  a  case  for  your  own  decision,  and  I  will 
accept  of  none  other  than  yours.'  " 

"Is  there  anything  more  about  me  than  you 
have  said  ?"  asked  Calvert,  calmly. 

''Ko,  I  believe  not.  He  begs,  in  the  post- 
script, tliat  the  enclosed  note  may  be  given  to 
you,  that's  all." 

Calvert  took  a  long  breath;  he  felt  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  removed  from  his  heart,  and  he 
smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  Won't  you  read  it,"  cried  she,  es^erly.  "I 
am  burning  to  hear  what  he  says." 

"  I  can  tell  you  just  as  well  without  break- 
ing the  seal,"  said  he,  with  a  half  scornful 
smile.  "  1  know  the  very  tone  and  style  of  it, 
and  I  recognise  the  pluck  with  which  such  a 
man,  when  a  thousand  miles  off,  dares  to  address 
one  like  myself." 

''Head  it,  though;  let  me  hear  his  own 
words  I"  cried  she. 

"  I'm  not  impatient  for  it,"  said  he ;  "I  have 
had  a  sufficient  dose  of  bitters  this  morning, 
and  I'd  just  as  soon  spare  myself  the  acrid  petu- 
lance of  this  poor  creature." 

"  You  are  very  provoking,  I  must  say,"  said 
she,  angrily,  and  turned  away  towards  the  house. 
Calvert  watched  her  till  she  disappeared  behind 
a  copse,  and  then  hastily  broke  open  the  letter. 

"Middle Temple,  Saturday. 
"Sir, — ^My  father  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
letter  which,  with  very  questionable  ffood  taste, 
you  addressed  to  him.  The  very  relations  which 
subsisted  between  us  when  we  parted,  might 
have  su|^sjested  a  more  delicate  course  on  your 
part.  Whatever  objections  I  might  then,  how- 
ever, have  made  to  your  interference  in  matters 


personal  to  myself,  have  now  become  some- 
thing more  tlian  mere  objections,  and  I  flatly 
declare  that  I  will  not  listen  to  one  word  from 
a  man  whose  name  is  now  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  throughout  Europe.  That  you  may 
quit  the  roof  wiiich  has  sheltered  you  hitherto 
without  the  misery  of  exposure,  I  have  for- 
borne in  my  letter  to  narrate/the  story  whidi  is 
on  every  tongue  here ;  but,  as  the  price  of  this 
forbearance,  I  desire  and  I  exact  that  you 
leave  the  villa  on  the  day  you  receive  this,  and 
cease  from  that  day  forth  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  family  who  reside  in  it.  If  I  do  not, 
therefore,  receive  a  despatch  by  telegraph,  in- 
forming me  that  yon  accede  to  these  conditions, 
I  will  forward  by  the  next  post  the  full  details 
which  the  press  of  England  is  now  giving  of  your 
infamous  conduct,  and  of  the  legal  steps  which 
are  to  be  instituted  against  jou. 

"  Remember  distinctly,  sir,  that  I  am  only  in 
this  pledging  myself  for  that  short  interval  of 
time  which  will  suffer  you  to  leave  the  house  of 
those  who  offered  you  a  refuge  against  calamity 
— not  crime — ^and  whose  shame  would  be  over- 
whelming if  they  but  knew  the  character  of  him 
they  sheltered.  You  are  to  leave  before  night- 
fall of  the  day  this  reaches,  and  never  to  return. 
You  are  to  abstain  from  all  correspondence.  I 
make  no  conditions  as  to  future  acquaintance- 
ship, because  I  know  that  were  I  even  so  minded, 
no  efforts  of  mine  could  save  yon  from  that  noto- 
riety which  a  few  days  more  will  attach  to  you, 
never  to  leave  you. 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Joseph  LoYD." 

Calvert  tried  to  laugh  as  he  finished  the  read- 
ing of  this  note,  but  tne  attempt  was  a  failure, 
am  a  sickly  pallor  spread  over  his  face,  and  his 
lips  trembled.  "Let  me  only  meet  yon,  I 
don't  care  in  what  presence,  or  in  what  place," 
muttered  he,  "and  you  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this.  But  now  to  think  of  myself.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  put  his  threat  into  exe- 
cution, the  more  since  he  will  naturally  be 
anxious  to  set  me  away  from  this.  What  is  to 
be  doneP  With  one  week  more  I  could  almost 
answer  for  my  success.  Ay,  Mademoiselle  Fiorry, 
you  were  deeper  in  the  toils  than  you  suspected. 
The  dread  of  me  that  once  inspired  a  painful 
feeling  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  self-prioe  that 
elevated  her  in  her  own  esteem.  Sne  was  so 
proud  of  her  familiarity  with  a  wild  animal,  and 
so  vain  of  her  influence  over  him !  So  pleasant 
to  say, '  See,  savage  as  he  is,  he'll  not  turn  upon 
meP  And  now  to  rise  from  the  table,  when  the 
game  is  all  but  won!  Confound  the  fellow,  how 
he  has  wrecked  my  fortunes  J  As  if  I  had  not 
enough,  too,  on  my  hands  without  this!" 
And  he  walked  impatiently  to  and  fro,  like  a 
ca^d  animal  in  fretfulness.  "I  wanted  to 
think  over  Drayton's  letter  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately, and  here  comes  this  order,  this  com- 
mand, to  be  up  and  away— away  from  the  only 
spot  in  which  I  can  say  I  enjoyed  an  hour's 
peace  for  years  and  years,  and  from  the  two  or 
three  left  to  me,  of  all  the  world,  who  think  it 
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no  shame  to  bestow  on  me  a  word  or  a  look  of 
kindness.  The  fellow  is  peremptory  —  he  de- 
clares I  must  leave  to-day."  Eor  some  time  he 
continued  to  walk,  muttering  to  himself,  or 
moodily  silent.  At  last  he  cried  out,  "  Yes ;  I 
have  it !  I'll  go  up  to  Milan,  and  cash  this  bill 
of  Drayton's.  When  there,  I'll  telegraph  to 
Loyd,  which  will  show  I  have  left  the  villa. 
That  done,  1*11  return  here,  if  it  be  but  for  a 
day;  and  who  knows  what  a  day  will  bring 
fortht" 

"Who  has  commands  for  Milan?"  said  he, 
gaily  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss 
Gramger  sat,  holding  a  half-whispering  conversa- 
tion with  Emily. 

"  Milan !  are  you  going  to  Milan  ?" 

"Yes ;  only  for  a  day.  A  friend  has  charged 
me  with  a  commission  that  does  not  admit  of 
delay,  and  I  mean  to  run  up  this  afternoon,  and 
be  down  by  dinner-time  to-morrow." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  if  Florry  wants  anything 
from  the  city,"  said  Miss  Grainger,  as  she  arose 
and  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  Florry  1  she  is  so  distressed  by  that 
letter  she  received  this  morning.  Joseph  has 
taken  it  in  such  ill  part  that  you  should  have 
been  consulted  by  Aunt  Grainger,  and  reproaches 
her  for  having  permitted  what  she  really  never 
heard  of.  Not  that,  as  she  herself  says,  she  ad- 
mits of  any  right  on  his  part  to  limit  her  source  of 
advice.  She  thinks  that  it  is  somewhat  despotic 
in  him  to  say,  '  You  shall  not  take  counsel  ex- 
cept with  leave  from  me^  She  knows  that  this 
is  the  old  vicar's  doing,  and  that  Joseph  never 
would  have  assumed  that  tone  without  being  put 
up  to  it." 

"That  is  dear  enough;  but  I  am  surprised 
that  your  sister  saw  it." 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  so  deplorably  in  love  as  to  be 
blinded." 

CHAFTEEXtll.  AGAIN  TO  MILAN. 

"PoGE  Bob!  You  were  standing  on  that 
balcony  with  a  very  jaunty  air,  smcJking  your 
Cuban  the  last  time  I  passed  here,"  said  Calvert, 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Hotel 
Hoyale  at  Milan,  while  he  drove  on  to  another 
and  less  distinguished  hotel.  He  would  have 
liked  greatly  to  have  put  up  at  the  Royale, 
and  had  a  cuat  with  its  gorgeous  landlord  over 
the  Keppiughams,  how  long  they  stayed,  and 
whither  they  went,  and  how  the  young  widow 
bore  up  under  the  blow,  and  what-  shape  old 
Rep's  grief  assumed. 

No  squeamishness  as  to  the  terms  that  might 
have  been  used  towards  himself  would  have  pre- 
vented his  gratifjing  this  wish.  The  obstacle 
was  purely  nnancial.  He  had  told  the  host,  on 
leaving,  to  pay  a  thousand  francs  for  him  that 
he  had  lost  at  play,  and  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
yenient  now  to  reimburse  him.  The  bank  had 
just  closed  as  he  arrived,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  await  its  opening  the  next  morning. 
His  steps  were  then  turned  to  the  Telegraph- 
office.  The  message  to  Loyd  was  in  these 
words :  "  Your  letter  received.  I  am  here,  and 
leave  to-morrow." 


"  Of  course  the  fellow  will  understand  that  I 
have  obeyed  his  high  behest,  and  I  shall  be  back 
at  Orta  in  time  to  catch  the  post  on  its  arrival, 
and  see  whether  he  has  kept  faith  with  me  or 
not.  If  there  be  no  newspapers  there  for  the 
villa  I  may  conclude  it  is  all  right."  This  brief 
matter  of  business  over,  he  felt  like  one  who 
had  no  further  occasion  for  care.  When  he  laid 
down  his  burden  he  could  straighten  his  back, 
no  sense  of  the  late  pressure  reraainiuff  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  load  that  had  pressed  so  heavily. 
He  knew  this  quality  in  himself,  and  prized  it 
highly.  It  formed  part  of  what  he  used  boast- 
fully to  call  his  "Philosophy,"  and  he  contrasted  it 
proudly  with  the  condition  of  those  fellows  who, 
instead  of  rebounding  under  pressure,  collapsed, 
and  sunk  never  to  rise  more.  The  vanity  with 
which  he  regarded  himself  supplied  him  with 
a  vindictive  dislike  to  the  world,  who  could 
suffer  a  fellow  endowed  and  dfted  as  he  was  to  be 
always  in  straits  and  difficulties.  He  mistook^ 
a  very  common  mistake,  by  the  way — a  capacity 
to  enjoy,  for  a  nature  deservant  of  enjoyment, 
and  he  thought  it  the  greatest  injustice  "to  see 
scores  of  well-off  people  who  possessed  neither, 
his  own  ^ood  constitution  nor  his  capacity  to 
endure  dissipation  uninjured.  "Wretches  not 
fit  to  live,"  as  he  said,  and  assuredly  most  unfit 
to  live  the  life  which  he  alone  prized  or  cared 
for.  He  dined  somewhat  sumptuously  at  one 
of  the  great  restaurants.  "  He  owed  it  to  him- 
self," he  said,  after  all  that  dreary  cookery  of 
the  villa,  to  refresh  his  memory  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  he  ordered  a  flask  of  Marco- 
brunner  that  cost  a  Napoleon. 

He  was  the  caressed  of  the  waiters,  and 
escorted  to  the  door  by  the  host.  There  is  no 
supremacy  so  soon  reco^ised  as  that  of  wealth, 
and  Calvert,  for  a  few  nours,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  illusion  that  he  was  rich.  As  the  Opera 
was  closed,  hfe  went  to  one  of  the  smaller  theatres, 
and  sat  out  for  a  while  «ne  of  those  dreariest 
of  all  dreary  things,  a  comedy  by  the  "immortal 
Goldoni  1"  Immortal  indeea,  so  long  as  sleep 
remains  an  endowment  of  humanity !  He  tried 
to  interest  himself  in  a  plot  wherein  the  inde- 
cency was  only  veiled  by  the  dulness,  and 
where  the  language  of  the  drawing-room  never 
rose  above  the  tone  of  the  servants'  hall,  and 
left  the  place  in  disgust,  to  seek  anywhere,  or 
any  how,  something  more  amusing  than  this. 

Without  well  knowing  how,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  Jettone,  the  hell  he 
had  visited  when  he  was  last  at  Milan. 

"  They  shall  sup  me,  at  all  events,"  said  he, 
as  he  deposited  his  hat  and  cane  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Calvert  could  approach  the 
play-table,  and  gain  a  view  of  the  company.  He 
recognised  many  of  the  former  visitors.  There 
sat  the  pretty  woman  with  the  blonde  ringlets, 
her  diamond-studded  fingers  carelessly  playing 
with  the  gold  pieces  before  her;  there  was  the 
pale  student-lite  boy — ^he  seemed  a  mere  bo v— 
with  his  dress-cravat  disordered,  and  his  hair 
dishevelled,  just  as  he  had  seen  him  last ;  and 
there  was  the  old  man,  whose  rouleau  had  cost 
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Calvert  all  his  winnings.  He  looked  fatigued  and 
exhausted,  and  seemed  as  if  dropping  asleep 
over  his  game,  and  yet  the  noise  was  deafen- 
ing— the  damour  of  the  players,  the  cries  of  the 
croupier,  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  the  clink  of 
gold! 

"Now  to  test  the  adage  that  says  when  a 
man  is  pelted  by  all  other  nl  luck,  that  he'll  win 
at  play,"  said  Calvert,  as  he  threw,  without 
counting  them,  several  Napoleons  on  the  table. 
His  venture  was  successful,  and  so  was  another, 
and  another  after  it. 

"Tliis  is  yours,  sir,"  said  she  of  the  blonde 
ringlets,  handing  him  a  hundred  franc-piece 
that  had  rolled  amongst  her  o\vn. 

"  Was  it  not  to  suggest  a  partnership  that  it 
went  there  P"  said  he,  smiling  courteously. 

**  Who  knows  ?"  said  she,  half  carelessly,  half 
invitingly. 

"Let  us  see  what  our  united  fortunes  will 
do.  This  old  man  is  dozing,  and  does  not  care 
for  the  game.  Would  you  favour  me  with  your 
place,  sir,  and  take  your  rest  with  so  much  more 
comfort  on  one  of  those  luxurious  sofas  yonder?" 

"  No !"  said  the  old  man,  sternly.  *"  I  have 
as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you." 

"  The  legal  right  I'm  not  going  to  dispute.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  expediency." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stake  all  that  gold,  sir  ?" 
interrupted  the  croupier,  addressing  Calvert, 
who,  during  this  briet  discussion,  had  suffered 
his  money  to  remain  till  it  had  been  doubled 
twice  over. 

"Ay,  let  it  stay  there,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"What  have  you  done  that  makes  you  so 
lucky  ?"  whispered  the  blonde  ringlets.  **  See, 
you  have  broken  the  bank !" 

"  What  have  I  done,  do  you  mean  in  the  way 
of  wickedness  ?"  said  he,  laughing,  as  the  crou- 
piers gathered  in  a  knot  to  count  over  the  sum 
to  be  paid  to  him.  "  Nearly  everything.  I  give 
you  leave  to  question  me — so  far  as  your  know- 
ledge of  the  Decalogue  goes — what  have  I  not 
done  P"  And  so  they  sauntered  down  the  room, 
side  by  side  and  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  chatting 
and  laughing  pleasantly  together,  till  the  crou- 
pier came  loaded  with  gold  and  notes  to  pay  all 
Calvert's  winnings. 

"  What  was  it  the  old  fellow  muttered  as  he 
passed  ?"  said  Calvert ;  "  he  spoke  in  German, 
and  I  didn't  understand  him." 

"  It  was  something  about  a  line  in  your  fore- 
head that  will  bring  you  bad  luck  yet." 

"  I  have  heard  that  before,"  cried  he,  spring- 
ing hastily  up.  "I  wish  I  could  get  him  to  tell 
me  more;"  and  he  hastened  down  the  stairs 
after  the  old  man,  but  when  he  gained  the  street 
he  missed  him ;  he  hurried  in  vain  on  this  side 
and  that;  no  trace  of  him  remained.  "If  I 
were  given  to  the  credulous,  I'd  say  that  was 
the  fiend  in  person,"  muttered  Calvert,  as  he 
slowly  turned  towards  his  inn. 

He  tried  in  many  ways  to  forget  the  speech 
that  troubled  him ;  ne  counted  over  his  winnings ; 


they  were  nigh  fourteen  thousand  francs; 
he  speculated  on  all  he  might  do  with  them ; 
he  plotted  and  planned  a  dozen  roads  to  take, 
but  do  what  he  mi^ht,  the  old  man's  sinister 
look  and  dark  words  were  before  him,  and  he 
could  only  lie  awake  thinking  over  them  till  day 
broke. 

Determined  to  return  to  Orta  in  time  to 
meet  the  post,  he  drove  to  the  bank,  just  as  it 
was  open  for  business,  and  presented  his  bill  for 
payment. 

**  You  have  to  sign  your  name  here,"  said  a 
Toice  he  thought  he  remembered,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  the  old  man  of  the  play-table. 

"  Did  we  not  meet  last  night  ?"  whispered 
Calvert,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  other  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  you  muttered  a 
prediction  in  German  as  you  passed  me,  and  I 
know  what  it  meant." 

Another  shake  of  the  head  was  all  his  reply. 

"  Come,  come,  be  frank  with  me ;  vour  secret, 
if  it  be  one  to  visit  that  place,  is  safe  with  me. 
What  leads  you  to  believe  I  am  destined  to  evil 
fortune." 

"I  know  nothing  of  you!  I  want  to  know 
nothing,"  said  the  old  man,  rudely,  and  turned  to 
his  books. 

"  Well,  if  your  skill  in  prophecy  be  not  greater 
than  in  politeness,  I  neea  not  fret  about  you," 
said  Calvert,  laughing ;  and  he  went  his  way. 

With  that  superstitious  terror  that  tyrannises 
over  the  minds  of  incredulous  men  weighing 
heavily  on  his  heart,  he  drove  back  to  Orta. 
All  his  winnings  of  the  night  before  could  not 
erase  from  his  memory  the  dark  words  of  the 
old  man's  prediction.  He  tried  to  forget,  and 
then  he  tried  to  ridicule  it.  "  So  easy,"  thought 
he,  "  for  that  old  withered  mummy  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  path  of  a  fellow  full  of  life,  vigour, 
and  energy,  like  mvself.  He  lias  but  to  stand  one 
second  in  my  sunshine !  It  is,  besides,  the  com- 
pensation that  age  and  decrepitude  exact  for 
oeing  no  lon^r  available  for  the  triumphs  and 
pleasures  of  life."  Such  were  the  sort  of  reason- 
mgs  by  which  he  sought  to  console  himself,  and 
then  he  set  to  plan  out  a  future — all  the  things 
that  he  could,  or  mi^ht,  or  could  not  do. 

Just  as  he  drove  into  Orta  the  post  arrived 
at  the  office,  and  he  got  out  and  entered  as  was 
his  wont,  to  obtain  his  letters  before  the  public 
distribution  had  commenced. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 


Book  the  Fikst:  Childhood. 

chafteb  zxyi.  the  onlt  citt  of  the  wosld 
wokth  living  in. 

Pabis,  dear,  delightful,  inimitable,  unrivalled 
Paris,  city  of  delights,  city  of  art,  and  taste,  and 
luxnry;  of  fashion,  and  elegance,  and  wit.  Paris, 
nnapproached  among  earth's  most  delidoos 
liaimts.  Paris,  queen  of  the  world.  Paris,  the 
only  city  of  the  world  worth  living  in. 

Certainly.  This  is  the  refrain  to  a  very  old 
song.  You  and  I,  and  everybody  else,  have  ))een 
singing  it,  always  heartily,  and  with  a  kind  of 
sincerity,  never  ad  nauseam,  ever  since  per  rail- 
way or  per  diligence  we  first  set  foot  in  Lutetia 
The  Beloved.  There  is  no  need  to  renew  in  mature 
age  the  vaccination  we  have  had  in  our  youth. 
The  Paris  virus,  once  imbibed,  is  not  to  be  eradi- 
cated. 

Of  course  Paris  is  enchanting.  Everybody 
knows  it ;  everybody  says  it.  One  may  toil  and 
grow  rich  and  die  in  London ;  one  may  drag  on 
an  existence  at  Vienna,  vegetate  at  Brussels, 
prowl  through  the  year  at  Florence,  be  bored  at 
Borne,  hipped  at  Venice,  terrified  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, stupified  at  Berlin,  excited  at  New  York, 
soothed  at  Boston,  deluded  at  Dublin,  intoxicated 
at  Edinburgh,  astonished  at  Seville,  amused  at 
Milan,  occupied  at  Amsterdam,  fatigued  at 
Naples,  absorbed  at  Manchester,  salted  at 
Liverpool,  cured  at  Brighton,  and  killed  at  New 
Orleans ;  but  if  one  wants  to  live,  to  see  life,  to 
enjoy  life,  to  make  the  most  of  life,  there  is 
clearly  no  place  in  the  world  for  man  or  woman 
but  Paris. 

This  is  an  assertion  scarcely  worth  arguing 
upon.  Opinions  are  unanimous.  Of  course  there 
are  no  bonnets  in  the  world  worth  the  Paris 
bonnets.  The  Boulevards  are  unequalled  among 
streets.  Nobody  knows  how  to  cook,  out  of  the 
Palais  Boyal.  No  pictures  worth  looking  at  are 
to  be  seen  out  of  the  Louvre,  except,  indeed,  those 
at  the  Luxembourg,  Whypursue  a  theme  so  trite  ? 
While  I,  a  single  Englishman,  am  dully  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  Paris,  fifty  thousand  Germans, 
Italians,  Swedes,  Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Moldo- 
Wallachs,  Montenegrins,  Magyars,  and  Mussul- 
mans, are  crying  out  that  Parisian  life  is  the  life 


of  lives,  and  that  the  only  city  worth  living  in  is 
Paris. 

Lily  Ploris  lived  in  Paris  for  seven  years. 
Until  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  never 
passed  that  gloomy  poite  coch^re  in  the  •uter 
wall  of  the  Pension  Marcassin.  It  was  her  peni- 
tentiary, her  prison-house ;  and  a  terrible  one  it 
was. 

There  was  a  vast  pkyground;  and  in  it,  when 
she  was  not  under  punishment,  she  was  privileged 
to  walk.  Beyond  its  precincts  she  never  stirred. 
She  never  went  home  for  the  holidays.  The 
vacations  at  the  Pension  Marcassin  were  three 
days  from  the  Jour  de  I'An,  the  first  of  January, 
to  the  fourth— a  week  at  Easter—a  month  &om 
the  first  of  August  to  the  second  pf  September, 
^ese  holidays  came  and  went  for  seven  years, 
but  she  remained  immured.  She  had  seren  years' 
penal  servitude.  When  the  girls  were  away, 
long  tasks  were  set  her,  and  these  she  learnt  and 
wrote,  and  repeated  or  submitted  to  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin,  or,  in  her  absence,  to  the  governess 
left  in  charge.  It  was  a  dreary  proba^on,  and 
she  was  Quite  Alone. 

Lonelier  when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  her  captivity,  Polly  Marygold  took  her  depar- 
ture. The  girl  could  not  refrain  from  sundry 
ebullitions  of  joy  at  her  deliverance  from  a  school 
of  which  she  was  weary,  and  from  a  school- 
mistress whom  she  hated,  but  she  was  neverthe- 
less unfeignedly  sorry  to  leave  Lily. 

"  It's  like  deserting  you  in  a  desert  island,  my 
darling,"  she  cried,  as  she  kissed  her  and  kissed 
her  again,  on  the  well-relnembered  morning  of  her 
going  away;  "  or,  rather,  it's  like  leaving  you  in 
a  savage  country  full  of  cannibals.  For  cannibals 
they  are  here,  and  nothing  else." 

"  But  you  will  write  to  me,  Polly  ?  You  will, 
won't  you,  my  dear?"  poor  Lily  replied,  twining 
herself  round  the  neck  of  the  oiQy  friend  but 
one  she  had  ever  had  in  the  world.  "  Oh !  say 
that  you  will  write  to  me,  that  yoi\  will  come  and 
see  me,  or  I  shall  break  my  heiurt.  I  am  so  very 
very  lonely." 

"  I  know  you  are,  my  pet.  I  wish  to  goodness 
you  were  coming  with  me.  Who  knows! 
Perhaps  they'll  turn  you  out  as  a  governess 
some  of  these  days,  ^though,"  she  continued, 
with  a  profoundly  sagacious  look,  ''my  own 
opinion  is,  that  you  are  heiress  to  immense 
estates  and  vast  wealth,  in  England,  and  that 
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some  wicked  wicked  people  are  keeping  you  out 
of  it.  Think  of  their  changing  your  name,  too, 
the  cruel  wretdies !" 

"But  you  will  write.  BoUy,  won't  you;  you 
know  you  promised  to  ?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  returned  Miss  Marygold, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice ;  "  FU  write, 
but  goodness  knows  whether  yoa  w^  ever  get 
my  letters.  Madame  will '  sequestrate*  them,  or 
Tm  very  mudi  mistaken.  As  for  coming  to  see 
you,  the  cross  old  thing  will  never  let  me  darken 
her  doors  again,  Tm  certain.  She  has  spent  my 
premium,  and  got  aU  she  could  out  of  dear  pa, 
and  it's  very  little  she  cares  about  me  now.  I 
wonder  whether  they  paid  a  premium  with  you, 
or  so  much  a  year !" 

And  so,  Polly  Marygold  took  her  merry  face 
and  her  wavy  black  hair  away,  and  the  world 
became  indeed  a  desert  to  Lily.  FoUy  had  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
l^nch  nobleman,  in  Brittany.  It  would  be  a 
relief,  she  said,  to  find  some  children  who 
were  to  be  brought  up  as  ladies,  and  not  as 
governesses. 

It  has  been  said  Uiat  Lily's  very  name  had 
been  chained.  Not  much  atresa  was  laid  upon 
her  tetaining  or  bearing  her  christian  name  of 
Lily ;  only,  as  Lilies  were  numerous  ia  the  school, 
she  was  never  so  addressed  in  the  class-room. 
But  h&r  appeUation  of  f loris  was  ngorcnsLj  con- 
demned, said  she  was  informed  that  henceforwaid 
she  was  to  be  Mademoiselle  Pauline.  It  did 
not  muoh  matter.  Lily  felt  as  though  she 
had  no  longer  a  name  at  all.  Onee,  going  up 
into  a  great  store-xoou  wh^re  the  giris'  boxes 
were  kept,  she  found  that  '*  Miss  Floiis"  had 
been  painted  out  from  the  wellrTemembered 
trunk  with  which  Gutwig  and  Co.  had  fitted  her 
out ',  and  she  burst  into  bitter  teaxs,  l^s  at  the 
thought  of  the  social  extinction  with  which  it  was 
sought  to  visit  her,  than  at  the  leoollection  of 
the  two  hours  passed  in  the  old  City  shop  where 
Mr.  Eanns  9aad  'Melia  were  so  kind  to  her,  and 
where  Cutwig  and  Go.  fitted  out  all  the  world. 

Often,  too,  she  thought  of  that  tall  gentleman 
who  had  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  at  Green- 
wicfa,  and  talked  to  the  strange  lady  in  the 
balcony.  The  minutest  cireumstance  connected 
with  the  dinner  dwelt  steadfastly  in  her  mind. 
1^  could  see  the  splendid  old  gentleman  with 
his  chains  and  rings,  and  his  fringe  of  white 
whiskers ;  the  military  gentleman  with  his  black 
stock,  dyed  moustachios,  strapped-down  trousers 
and  srpurs ;  she  could  hear  the  laughter,  and  the 
clinkmg  of  the  glasses,  and  the  wine  gurgling ;  the 
warm  odour  of  the  viands  came  up  gently  again 
to  titillate  her  sense  of  smell.  She  could  see  the 
grey  Thames  water,  the  lagging  barges,  the  ships 
slowly  sailing  across  the  field  of  view,  the  Essex 
shore  in  the  distance,  the  ruddy  sunset  behind 
alL  But  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  held  her 
between  liis  knees,  and  filled  her  plate  at  dinner, 
and  fondled  her,  was  salient  and  prominent  above 
all  these  things.  His  haii',  his  clothes,  his  kindly 
drawl,  his  pitying  eyes^  his  hands,  so  strongs 


looking  yet  so  tender,  were  all  present  to  her. 
And  the  more  she  thought  of  him,  the  more  she 
wept;  but  why  she  wept,  she  could  not  telL 

Then  would  pas»  before  her  a  terrible  image. 
That  night'in  the  park.  How  soft  and  calm  the 
scene  was.  How  happy  and  peaceful  the  deer 
seemed.  With  what  quiet  cheerfulness  the  dis- 
tant hi^ts,  i]\  the  hospital  wards,  in  the  houses 
of  the  town,  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships,  twinkled! 
But  then  the  fierce  and  angry  words  of  the 
strange  lady  came  up  in  grim  contrast^  and 
marred  all  this  tranquil  loveliness.  Lily  remem- 
bered how  she  had  gripped  her  arm,  and  looked 
upon  her  with  darkling,  lowering  eyes.  And  she 
wept  no  more ;  but  shuddered. 

Now,  all  had  changed.  Great  gulfs  yawned 
between  the  few  and  troubled  episodes  of  her 
young  Ufe.  The  last  was  the  gloomiest,  dreariest, 
strangest  of  all.  She  was  in  Paris,  the  city 
which  the  strange  lady  had  declared  to  be  the 
only  city  in  the  world  worth  living  in. 

This  was  Lily's  Paris : 

To  rise  befwe  it  was  light  in  winter-time.  To 
be  mewed  up  till  breakfast  in  the  dark  school- 
room, nine-tenths  of  whose  area  w^re  icy  chill, 
and  the  tenth  zed-hot  from  the  dead  biJung 
lowering  preseace  of  the  stove.  To  brood  over 
lessons^  lessons,  kesons,  from  half  an  hour  after 
eight  until  twelve,  then  to  crowd  into  the  re- 
fectory for  the  aeoond  breakfast.  Thaa(ifh^y 
she  were  not  under  punishment)  to  wander  into 
the  pkyground  till  two.  Then  to  fag  at  lessons, 
lesaoBS  again,  till  &re.  Then,  ooioe  more  to  fiock 
into  the  refectory  to  dinner.  Then  after  another 
hcmr's  wandering  in  the  playground,  i£  it  were 
fine,  or  cowering  in  the  schoolroom  if  it  were 
wet,  to  go  through  an  hour's  hideous  torture 
until  bedtime— a  torture  which  was  called  "  the 
study  hour" — a  time  when  the  girls  were  sup- 
posed to  be  meditating  over  the  tasks  of  the  day 
which  had  juet  passed,  and  specuhkting  over 
those  of  the  moitow  which  was  to  come— a  time 
when  neither  books,  nor  papers,  nor  slates  were 
allowed;  but  when  absolute  and  immovable 
silence  was  enjoined,  and  the  movement  of  a 
hand,  tiie  shuffling  of  a  foot,  the  taming  of  a 
head,  was  punished  by  bad  marks— when  a  cough 
was  penal,  and  a  sneese  intolerable — when  if  a 
girl,  rendered  desperate  by  this  excruciating  com- 
mand to  be  mute,  would  sometimes  break  silence 
coute  que  coute— ask  some  irrelevant  question, 
make  some  incoherent  remailc — she  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  "hold  her  tongue"  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour— to  hold  it  literaUy,  taking  the  offending 
member  between  her  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 
striving  to  retain  her  hold  upon  it  with  ^  most 
ludioroosly  lamentable  results  of  slipperiness— 
when,  if  another  girl,  as  would  often  happen, 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  she  would  be  doomed  to 
stand  on  one  leg  for  five  minutes,  and  so,  in 
drowsmess  that  was  not  to  be  subdued,  would 
doze  off  again,  and  stagger,  and  come  at  last 
to  the  ground,— to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer  all 
these  things  were  among  Lily's  first  experiences 
of  the  only  city  in  the  world  worth  living  in. 
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She  was  miserable,  and  she  had  cause  to  be 
miserable.  The  governesses  did  not  so  mnch 
dislike  as  they  contemned  her.  It  was  put 
about  publicly  by  Mademoiselle  Espr6m6ni],  as 
upon  authority  from  the  chief,  Marcassin,  that 
Pauline,  or  "  la  petite  Anglaise,"  was  poor,  and 
all  but  friendless;  that  she  was  being  "ele- 
vated" ahttost  through  charity;  and  that  the 
sphere  in  which  she  now  moved  was  much 
superior  to  that  to  which  she  had  been 
hitherto  accustomed.  Lily  could  not  disprove 
these  malignant  inuendoes.  She  could  not  but 
admit  the  probability  of  the  schoolmistress 
knowing  a  great  deal  more  about  her  than  she 
knew  about  herself.  So  she  let  them  have  their 
way,  and  suffered  in  silence.  Her  schoolmates 
were  not  slow  to  take  up  the  cue  dropped  by 
their  instructresses.  None  of  the  big  girls 
petted  her.  There  were  no  rich  girls  in  the 
school.  The  elder  pupils  were  mostly  in  train- 
ing to  be  governesses,  and  toiled  too  hard  to 
find  time  for  petting  any  one.  If  wealth  en- 
gender laziness,  it  is  not  unkindly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tender-heartedness.  A  rich  old  maid 
not  over  pious,  is  about  the  pleasantest  and 
most  generous  soul  alive.  'Tis  poverty,  griping 
galling  grinding  poverty,  that  makes  spinsters 
harsh  and  sour. 

Children  are  often  apt  to  be  pitiless.  They 
have  not  felt  enough  pain  themselves  to  compas- 
sionate its  endurance  by  others,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently eager  to  inflict  agony,  of  the  scope  and 
purport  whereof  they  are  ignorant.  Lily  had  scant 
mercy  shown  her.  At  first  her  companions  took 
to  pinching  her,  pulling  her  hair,  treading  on  her 
feet,  and  administering  chiquenaudes,  or  fillips 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  on  her  cheeks.  She 
bore  with  these  for  a  time,  but  at  Ust  her  temper 
and  her  English  spirit  got  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  bestowed  so  sounding  a  slap  on  the  back  of 
the  biggest  of  her  tormentors,  that  the  rest 
retreated,  like  a  herd  of  frightened  fawns,  to  a 
remote  comer  of  the  playground,  crying  out  that 
"la  petite  Anglaise"  was  dangerous.  French 
chil^en  are  proficient  in  the  minute  details  of 
bodily  torture,  but  they  do  not  understand  bacu- 
line  arguments  of  the  broader  kind.  French  girls 
don't  slap,  French  boys  don't  fight  with  one  an- 
other, and  French  children  are  never  beaten  by 
their  instructors.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and 
the  French  Revolution  definitively  banished 
stripes  and  blows  from  the  educational  curricu- 
lum of  Gaul. 

So  being  somewhat  wary  respecting  overt  acts 
of  violence  towards  the  "petite  Angljuse,"  her 
schoolmates  shunned  her.  She  was  left  alone 
with  her  tasks,  and  her  wretchedness,  and  herself. 
Bat  for  a  natural  sweetness  of  mind  and  gentle- 
ness of  nature  with  which  the  poor  child  had 
been  gifted  by  Heaven,  she  might  have  grown 
up  sullen,  morose,  and  selfish.  There  would  have 
been  a  hundred  excuses  for  her  learning  to  hate 
her  species  in  general,  and  school-girls  and  gover- 
nesses in  particular.  But  it  was  mercifully 
decreed  otherwise,  for  Lily  was  made  for  love. 


She  found,  indeed,  that  those  among  whom  her 
lot  was  east  would  not,  through  disdain  and  pre- 
judice, love  her ;  but  she  was  saved,  through  her 
own  innate  suavity  of  soul,  from  falling  into  the 
other  and  perilous  extreme  of  loving  herself. 
Stm,  she  found  it  necessary  to  have  something 
to  love.  Thoe  were  no  dogs  or  oats  about  the 
place  to  fix  her  affections  upon.  Rabbits, 
squirrels,  white  mice,  silkworms  even— all  the 
ordinary  domestic  menagerie  of  children— were 
prohibited  in  the  Pension  Marcassin.  She  was 
too  old  to  make  friends  with  spiders,  with 
the  rapid  lizards,  with  the  beetles  of  sheeny 
armour.  No  sparrows  ever  came  into  the  |^y- 
ground.  l^aU  birds  are  rare  in  Paris.  So,  in 
default  of  something  tangible  to  love  she  elected 
to  build  up  a  world  of  her  own,  and  to  people  it 
with  creatures  of  her  own  imagination,  and  to 
dwell  among  them,  and  love  them  very  dearly. 
Her  world  was  totally  at  war  with  Mercatoi^s 
projection.  It  was  a  very  puerile  Utopia,  the 
most  frivolous  of  Formosas,  a  highly  babyish  New 
Atlantis— a  silly  nonsensical  world,  if  you  like ; 
but  she  believed  firmly  in  it,  and  her  devotion  to 
its  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  If  she  were 
punished,  somebody  in  the  Ideal  World  came  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  show  her  a  clue  to  work  her 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  a  tangled  task.  If 
she  were  unhappy,  she  was  invited  to  festivals  and 
pic-nics  in  t^  Imaginary  Land.  There  she 
danced;  there  she  sang;  there  she  went  to  the 
play ;  there  she  romped  and  skipped ;  and  there, 
I  am  afraid,  she  often  went  to  the  water-side  to 
dine  on  beaiitiful  dishes  of  fish.  Bat  there  was 
no  noisy  company  there ;  and  the  strange  haughty 
lady  was  not  one  of  her  company.  (My  she  and 
the  tall  gentleman  sat  at  the  table,  and  afterwards 
went  into  the  balcony  to  gaze  upon  the  ships, 
and  the  long  line  of  the  Essex  shore,  till  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the  lamps 
began  to  glimmer.    Silly  Lily. 

In  this  great  school  she  was  the  only  captive 
thus  rigorously  confined.  The  other  giris  went 
out  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  afternoons  for 
long  walks.  On  their  return  they  told  her  super- 
ciliously about  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the  Wood 
of  Boulogne,  about  the  Garden  of  Plants  and  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  At  Easter  they  talked 
of  masked  baUs  to  wMch  their  brothers  went,  of 
d^bardeurs  and  Pierrots,  of  the  mad  revebry  of 
the  carnival,  of  the  fat  ox  promenading  the 
Boulevards  and  Hercules  leading  him,  while 
carriages  full  of  gaily-attired  maskers  followed 
the  bedizened  beast.  These  joys  were  not  for 
Lily.    She  was  to  be  kept  under,  and  in. 

Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
wretchedness,  and  that  came  at  last.  Madame  1 1 
seldom  spoke  to  her  alone.  When  she  made  her 
periodical  tours  of  inspection  through  the  class-  I ; 
rooms,  Lily  incurred  an  augmented  share  of  re- 
proof and  bad  marks  at  her  hands ;  but  she  was 
seldom  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Mar- 
cassin. It  happened,  however,  one  afternoon,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  residence,  that  she  was  com- 
manded to  repair  to  Madame*s  cabinet. 
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The  "cabinet"  was  a  square  comfortless  apart- 
ment, not  unlike  a  refrigerator  in  its  chilly  atmo- 
sphere and  light  wooden  fittings.  The  Marcassin 
was  the  ice  in  the  refrigerator,  and  froze  all 
who  approached  her.  In  the  "cabinet"  she 
collated  the  register  of  the  yonng  ladies'  studies 
and  conducts,  and  made  disparaging  marginal 
notes  thereon.  At  her  tall  desk  in  the  "ca- 
binet" she  drew  up  the  alarming  "memoirs," 
or  half-yearly  bills  of  the  pupils.  To  the 
"  cabinet,"  offenders  of  more  than  ordinary  tur- 
pitude were  doomed  to  repair,  to  undergo  the 
anguish  of  prolonged  and  solemn  reprimand. 
Finally,  to  the  cold  grey  and  white  papered  wall 
of  this  cabinet  was  a£Sxed  an  enormous  framed 
and  ghized  pancarte  of  pasteboard,  bearing,  in 
elaborate  French  engrossing,  and  witb  many 
flourishes,  in  which  the  forms  of  swans,  eagles, 
and  grifhis  preponderated,  the  names  of  the 
pupils  of  the  establishment  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  from  six  months  to  six 
months  by  assiduity  in  study,  or  propriety  of 
conduct.  This  placard  was  called  the  "  Tableau 
d'Honneur."  It  was  renewed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  fresh  half-year;  and  a  rumour  ran 
through  the  Pension  Marcassin  that  M.  Lesti- 
boudois,  the  writing-master,  received  no  less  a 
sum  than  one  hundred  francs  for  executing  it  in 
ornamental  caligraphy. 

Lily  stood,  her  hands  meekly  folded,  her  head 
decorously  bent,  her  feet  well  set  together— 
"position  de  recueillement humble  et  attentive," 
as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  codex  of  disciplinary 
etiquette  observed  in  the  pension— before  her  in- 
structress. She  was  mentally  wondering  of  what 
misdeed  she  could  have  rendered  herself  guilty 
during  the  past  week  to  merit  a  summons  to  the 
refrigerating  cabinet. 

"FilleFloris,  called  Pauline,"  said  the  Mar- 
cassin, sternly,  and  no  longer  deigning  to  give 
Lily  a  title  of  courtesy,  "you  and  I  must  have 
some  conversation  together.  The  affairs  have 
been  going  on  too  long  in  a  deregulated  manner. 
They  must  be  regulated  now,  in  a  manner  defini- 
tive.   Do  you  hear  me,  Fille  Floris  ?" 

She  spoke  in  French  now,  and  Lily  imderstood 
her  well.  The  girl  could  speak  the  lively  lan- 
guage fluently— so  fluently,  that  she  sometimes 
found  herself  thinking  or  aiddressing  the  people 
of  the  Imaginary  Empire  in  French,  and  as  often 
discovered  her  tongue  tripping  and  stumbling 
when  she  essayed  to  sing  some  little  English 
rhyme  of  old  times. 

The  Marcassin  slowly  unlocked  one  of  the 
drawers  in  her  tall  bureau,  and  took  forth  two 
packets  of  neatly  folded  papers.  One  packet 
was  slim  and  sparse,  the  other  dense  and 
heavy. 

"Do  you  see  this,  Fille  Floris?"  she  resumed, 
in  a  cold  and  bitter  tone,  pointing  to  the  sHm 
packet,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  half-years'  me- 
moirs,  bills  for  your  pension  and  education,  and 
which  have  been  duly  paid  by  the  persons  who 
placed  you  here.  And  now  observe."  She  un- 
tied the  other  packet,  undoing  with  a  vengeful 


wrench  of  her  teeth  an  obstinate  knpt  in  the 
string  which  confined  it.  "One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six— three  years'  memoirs— nearly  three 
thousand  francs  for  your  pension  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  not  one  centime  of  those  three  thou- 
sand francs  have  been  paid.  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

Lily  heard,  and  turned  white  as  her  name. 

"Three  years,  then,"  pursued  the  pitiless 
Marcassin,  "you  have  been  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine  to  which  you  have  no  right.  Three 
years  you  have  been  living  on  my  charity.  Pale, 
impertinent,  worthless,  insubordinate"  —  poor 
Lily!—"  you  have  always  been;  and  I  have  been 
often  obliged  to  tell  you  so ;  but  not  tiU  this 
moment  have  I  informed  you  that  you  are  a 
pauper  and  a  beggar.  Who  are  the  robbers  and 
felons  who  have  left  you  here  to  impose  on  my 
credulity,  and  fatten  on  the  fruit  of  my  industry  ? 
Speak,  little  impostor." 

"Ob,  madame,  madame!"  the  girl  urged, 
tearfolly,  "  I'm  not  an  impostor.  It  is  not  my 
fault.  Madame  knows  much  more  than  I  do  of 
the  persons  who  brought  me  here.  I  was  such  a 
little  girl  then.  I  have  always  done  my  best, 
and  tried  to  learn,  and  to  be  good.  Oh !  don't 
reproach  me  with  what  I  am  innocent  of;  for  I 
am  quite,  quite,  alone." 

"Insolent!"  retorted  the  Marcassin.  "You 
will  reason,  will  you  ?  Ah !  it  is  I  who  wHL 
bring  you  to  reason.  Tell  me  instantly  the 
names  of  the  swindlers  who  owe  me  three 
thousand  francs." 

"Indeed  I  don't  know,  madame.  How  can  I 
tell  ?  From  the  day  I  was  brought  here,  I  have 
never  had  a  single  letter,  a  single  visitor,  a  single 
friend,  except  that  dear  Mademoiselle  Marygold> 
who  is  gone." 

"  Ton  dare  to  mention  the  name  of  that  rebel- 
lious and  ungrateful  girl  to  me  ?"  interrupted  the 
schoobnistress,  with  a  furious  look.  "  AUons ! 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  your  other  impertinence." 

Lily  could  only  sob  and  wring  her  hands  in 
reply. 

"The  very  clothes  you  have  on  your  back 
have  been  paid  for  or  renewed  by  me  these  two 
years  past.  You  are  a  burden,  a  pest,  an  incum- 
brance to  the  scbool.  It  is  by  fraud  that  you 
have  learnt  the  piano,  the  dance.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  lessons  in  drawing  and  geography. 
Why  do  I  not  give  you  up  to  the  police  for  the 
escroquerie  of  your  parents— if  you  have  any 
parents— little  miserable,  who  ought  to  have  been 
put  into  the  creche  of  the  Enfants  Trouv^s  ?  Why 
do  I  not  send  you  to  the  D^p6t  of  Mendicity? 
Tell  me,  little  beggar  brat !" 

In  a  bodily  as  well  as  a  mental  rage  at  last, 
which  was  strange  with  this  frigid  woman,  she 
rose  and  seized  Lily  by  the  shoulders  and  shook 
her.  The  terrified  girl  fled  into  a  corner  of 
the  room,  too  much  alarmed  to  shriek,  but 
trembling  and  holding  her  hands  before  her 
face. 

Mademoiselle  Marcassin  resumed  her  self- 
possession.    She  was  a  coldly  logical  lady,  and 
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recognised  the  inexpediency  of  a  personal  con- 
flict with  a  pensionnaire  whose  only  fault  was 
that  her  friends  had  neglected  to  pay  her  half- 
yearly  bills.  Besides,  she  knew  that  the  charges 
she  brought  against  the  girl  of  being  "idle, 
impertinent,  worthless,  and  insubordinate,"  were 
groundless.  There  were  few  girls  in  the  school 
more  studious  than  Lily,  and  there  was  not 
one  better  conducted. 

She  sat  down  at  her  bureau  again,  replaced  the 
packets  in  the  drawer,  and  locked  it.  *' A  truce 
to  these  absurdities,"  she  said.  "  No  harm  has 
been  done  you.  Let  us  have  no  more  whimper- 
ing, or  we  will  see  what  effect  the  atmosphere  of 
the  wood-cellar— la  cave  au  bois—and  two  days' 
bread-and-water  will  have  upon  you.  Come  for- 
ward, and  stand  in  front  of  this  bureau,  and 
listen  to  me." 

Lily  came  forward  as  she  was  commanded. 
She  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  and  stood  before  the 
Marcassin,  pale,  but  composed. 

''People  who  eat  bread  must  earn  it,"  re- 
marked the  schoolmistress.  "Don't  think  I 
am  going  to  keep  you— pour  vos  beaux  yeux— 
for  your  own  sweet  sake.  If  you  continue  to 
live  here,  you  must  work.  Are  you  ready  to 
work?" 

"Yes,  madame,  as  hard  as  ever  you  wish 
me." 

"  We  shall  see.  If  I  sent  you  away  from  here, 
jrour  destination  would  be  the  Prefecture  de 
Police.  You  have  no  domicile,  no  papers,  no 
name  even  that  offers  reasonable  proof  of  identity, 
and  I  question  whether  the  consul  of  your  nation 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  reclaiming  you.  The 
woman  who  brought  you  here— I  wish  I  could 
catch  sight  of  her,  la  vaurienne !— spoke  English, 
but  she  was  Prench.  She  told  me  you  had 
been  bom  in  Prance.  Thus,  all  the  police  could 
do  for  you  would  be  to  send  you  to  a  house  of 
correction— a  penitentiary,  understand  me  well 
—where  you  would  be  confined  till  you  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  where  you  would  be 
kept  all  day,  either  kneeling  on  the  cold  stones 
singing  psalms,  or  working  your  fingers  to  the 
bone  with  needlework,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
good  grey  sisters  who  have  little  machines  and 
leathern  thongs  to  keep  their  correctionnaires  in 
order." 

Lily's  heart  sank  within  her.  She  had  heard 
appalling  stories  of  the  severities  practised  in  the 
Maisons  de  Correction— stories  which,  in  justice 
to  the  good  nuns  who  conduct  those  establish- 
ments, must  be  branded  as  apocryphal.  Could 
they  be  worse  stories  than  Lily  might  tell  of  the 
Pension  Marcassin  P 

"  You  may  remain  here,"  continued  the  Mar- 
cassin. "But  on  a  different  footing.  You  are 
no  longer  a  pensionnaire,  but  a  fille  de  classe. 
You  w2l  do  what  you  are  told,  and  learn  what 
you  are  permitted,  and  will  make  yourself  as  use- 
ful as  common  gratitude  for  being  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed  should  render  you.  We  will  say  nothing 
of  the  arrears  for  your  board  and  education.  If 
I  cannot  discover  the  swindlers  who  have  cozened 


me  out  of  my  money  you  and  I  will  have  some 
future  conversation  on  the  matter.  Now  you 
may  go." 


CAREFULLY  MOVED  IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY. 

If  anv  reader  of  this  periodical  should  require 
full  and  valuable  information  regarding  the 
houses  in  the  various  suburbs  of  London,  their 
size,  rent,  advantages  and  disadvantag^es,  annual 
amount  of  sewer's  rate  and  land  tax,  soil,  climate, 
quality  of  water,  and  other  particulars,  let  him 
address  a  letter,  post-paid,  to  "Wanderer," 
under  cover  to  the  Conductor,  and  he  will  Iiave 
his  heart's  desire.  I  am  "  Wanderer,"  if  you 
please,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  in- 
formation named ;  for,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
I  have  led  a  nomadic  and  peripatetic  existence : 
now  becoming  the  tenant  of  a  villa  here,  now 
blossoming  as  the  denizen  of  a  mausion  there, 
sipping  the  sweets  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  the 
parochial  rates,  and  then  flying  off  with  my 
furniture  in  several  large  vans  to  a  distant 
neighbourhood.  Want  of  money,  possession  of 
funds,  hatred  of  town,  detestation  of  the 
country,  a  cheerful  misanthropy,  and  an  un- 
pleasant eregariousness,  all  these  have,  one  by 
one,  acted  upon  me,  and  made  me  their  slave. 
What  I  have  learned  by  sad  experience,  I 
now  purpose  to  teach :  setting  myself  up  as  a 
pillar  of  example  and  warning  to  my  dissatisBed 
fellow-creatures. 

Before  I  married,  I  lived  in  chambers  in 
Piccadillv,  kept  my  horse,  belonged  to  the 
Brummel  Club,  and  was  looked  upon  as  rather  a 
fine  fellow ;  but  when  I  married,  my  Uncle  Snape 
(from  whom  I  obtained  the  supplies  for  my  ex- 
penses and  who  was  a  confirmed  woman-hater) 
at  once  stopped  my  allowance,  and  I  had  no- 
thing but  my  professional  earnings  as  an  Old 
Bailey  barrister,  and  a  hundred  a  year,  which  I 
had  inherited.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
had  intended  going  into  lodgings;  but  my  wife's 
family  (I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  means : 
she  has  no  mother,  and  her  father  never  inter- 
feres with  her  or  her  sisters :  I  think  it  must  be 
her  sisters  who  are  the  family,  but  we  always 
speak  of  "  the  family")  were  very  genteel,  and 
looked  upon  lodgings  as  low ;  so  it  was  generally 
understood  that  I  must  take  a  house,  and  that 
"the  family"  would  help  to  furnish  it.  I  need 
not  mention  that  there  was  a  great  discussion 
as  to  where  the  house  should  be.  The  family 
lived  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  wished  us  to 
be  near  them;  but  the  rents  in  that  saintly 
neighbourhood  were  beyond  my  means,  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  searching  and  heart-achin? 
worry,  after  inspecting  a  dozen  "  exact  things," 
"just  what  you  wanted,"  and  "  such  treasures !" 
found  for  me  by  friends,  none  of  whicli  would 
do,  I  at  last  took  a  house  in  Bass's-buildings,  in 
the  New-road.  That  great  thoroughfare  lias 
since  been  sub-divided,  I  think,  but  then  it  was 
the  New-road  stretching  from  Paddington  to 
Islington,  and  our  house  was  about  a  mile  from 
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the  Paddington  end.  It  was  small,  but  so 
was  the  rent,  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  it  was 
quite  large^enough  for  my  wife  and  me  and  onr 
one  servant.  It  had  a  little  garden  in  front, 
between  it  and  the  road,  with  a  straight  line  of 
flagstones  leading  direct  from  the  gate  to  the 
door-steps,  and  bits  of  flower-beds  (ta  which  no- 
thing ever  grew)  intersected  by  little  gravel 
paths  about  a  foot  wide.  This  garden  was  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  my  humorous  friends. 
One  of  them  coula  be  seen  carefully  putting 
one  foot  before  the  other,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  step  off  the  path,  and,  after  wander- 
ing in  and  out  between  the  little  beds,  would 
feign  excessive  fatigue  on  his  arrival  at  the 
honse,  declaring  he  had  been  "  lost  in  the 
shrubbery;"  another  would  suggest  that  we 
should  have  a  guide  on  the  spot  to  show  visitors 
the  nearest  way ;  while  a  third  hoped  we  intended 
giving  some  out-door  fetes  in  the  summer,  as- 
suring us  that  the  ''band  of  the  Life  Quards 
would  look  splendid  on  that,"  pointmg  to  a  bit 
of  turf  about  the  size  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
When  the  street  door  was  opened  wide  back,  it 
entirely  absorbed  the  hall,  and  we  could  not  get 
out  of  the  dining-room  door;  but  then  we  could, 
of  course,  always  pass  out  througli  the  "  study," 
a  little  room  like  a  cistern,  whicn  just  held  my 
desk  and  one  chair. 

There  was  a  very  small  yard  at  the  back, 
giving  on  to  a  set  of  stables  which  had  their 
real  entrance  in  the  mews;  but  we  were 
compelled  to  cover  all  our  back  windows  with 
putty  imitative  of  ground  glass,  on  which  we 
stuck  cut-out  paper  designs  of  birds  and  flowers, 
as  these  lookea  directly  on  the  rooms  over  the 
stables,  inhabited  by  the  coachman  and  his 
family ;  and  the  sight  of  a  stalwart  man  at  the 
opposite  window,  snaving  himself  in  very  dingy 
snirt-sleeves  within  a  few  feet  of  your  nose,  was 
not  considered  genteel  by  The  Family.  We  were 
rather  stivy  in  the  up-stairs  rooms,  owing  to  low 
ceilings,  and  a  diffidence  we  felt  as  to  opening 
the  windows,  for  the  New  Eoad  is  a  dusty 
thoroughfare,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
cab-stand,  though  handy  on  some  occasions,  lets 
one  into  rather  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  stock 
of  expletives  with  which  the  English  language 
abounds,  than  is  good  for  refined  ears.  But  when 
we  knew  that  the  coachman  was  out,  we  used 
to  open  the  back  windows  and  grow  very  en- 
thusiastic over  "  the  fresh  air  from  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,"  which,  nevertheless,  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  somewhat  stablev  twang. 
One  great  point  with  The  Family  was  tnat  there 
were  no  shops  near  us :  that  being  an  acme  of 
vulgarity  wnich,  it  appears,  no  well-regulated 
mind  can  put  up  witn;  to  be  sure,  the  row 
immediately  opposite  to  us  was  bounded  by  a 
chemist's,  but  then,  you  know,  a  chemist  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  tradesman — at  least  The 
Family  thought  so—and  his  coloured  bottles 
were  rather  a  relief  to  the  eye  than  otherwise, 
giving  one,  at  night,  a  strange  idea  of  being  at 
sea  in  view  of  land.  On  the  door  next  to 
the  chemist's,  stood,  when  we  first  took 
possession  of  our  house  in  Bass's-buildings,  a 


brass  plate  with  "Middlemiss,  Portrait  Artist," 
on  it,  and  by  its  side  a  little  case  containing 
miniatures  of  the  officer,  the  student  in  cap  and 
gown,  and  the  divine  in  white  bands,  with  the 
top  of  the  wooden  pulpit  growing  out  from 
under  his  arms,  which  are  common  to  such 
professors.  It  was  a  thoroughly  harmless  little 
art-studio,  and  apparently  did  very  little  busi- 
ness, no  one  ever  being  seen  to  enter  its  portal. 
But  after  a  twelvemonth  Mr.  Middlemiss 
died,  and  we  heard  through  the  electric  chain 
of  our  common  butcher,  that  his  son,  a 
youth  of  great  spirit,  was  about  to  carry  on 
the  business.  The  butcher  was  right.  The  new 
proprietor  was  a  youth  of  great  spirit,  no  half 
measures  with  him  ;  he  certainly  did  not  fear  his 
fate  too  much,  nor  were  his  deserts  small 
(though  in  his  lamented  father's  time  his  dinners 
were  said  to  have  been  restricted),  for  he  set 
his  fate  upon  one  touch — of  paint — to  win  or 
lose  it  all.  He  coloured  the  entire  house  a 
bright  vermilion,  on  which,  from  attic  to  base- 
ment, the  following  sentences  were  displayed  in 
deep  black  letters.  "  The  Shop  for  Portraits ! 
Stop,  Examine,  and  Judge  for  Yourselves !  *  Sit, 
Cousin  Percy,  sit,  good  Cousin  Hotspur* — 
Shakespeare!  Photography  Defied  !  Your  Like- 
ness in  Oils  in  Ten  Minutes  !  *  The  Counterfeit 
Presentment* — Shakespeare.  Charge  low.  Por- 
traits lasting !  Art,  not  Mechanical  Labour .'" 
Kit-cat  portraits  of  celebrated  characters  copied 
from  photographs  leered  out  of  every  winaow, 
while  the  orawing-room  balcony  was  given  up 
to  Lord  John  Russell  waving  a  parchment 
trimcheon,  and  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the  popular 
preacher,  squinting  at  his  upheld  forefin^r. 
The  Family  were  out  of  town  when  this  horrible 
work  was  undertaken :  when  they  returned,  they 
declared  with  one  voice  that  we  could  live  in 
Bass's-buildings  no  longer,  and  must  move  at 
once. 

I  was  not  sorry,  though  I  liked  the  little 
house  well  enough,  but  we  had  been  confined 
there,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  wanted 
more  room  for  our  family,  now  increased  by  a 
baby  and  a  nurse.  The  nurse  was  a  low-spirited 
young  person  afflicted  with  what  she  callea  "the 
creeps,'*  under  the  influence  of  which  she  used 
to  rock  to  and  fro,  and  moan  dismally  and  slap 
the  baby  on  the  back ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
change  of  scene  might  do  her  eood.  I  was 
glad,  too,  for  another  reason.  1  had  recently 
obtained  occasional  employment  on  a  daily 
journal,  which  detained  me  until  late  at  night 
at  the  newspaper  office,  and  I  had  frequently  to 
attend  night  consultations  at  the  chambers  of 
leading  barristers,  to  whom  I  was  to  act  as 
junior.  Bass's-buildings  were  a  horrible  distance 
from  the  newspaper  office  and  the  chambers ; 
and  walking  home  at  night  had  several  times 
knocked  me  up.  So  my  wife  submitted  to  The 
Family,  a  proposition  that  I  must  remove  to 
some  more  convenient  position ;  and  The  Familv, 
after  a  straggle  (based,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
on  the  reflection  that  lunch  at  my  expense  would 
not  be  so  practicable),  consented. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Russell-squaie  was  that 
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selected,  and  in  it  we  b^an  to  make  constant 
research.  There  are  few  Londoners  of  the  rising 
generation  who  know  those  ghastly  streets, 
solemn  and  straight,  where  the  daylight  at  the 
height  of  summer  fades  at  four  o'clock,  and  in 
winter  only  looks  in  for  an  hour  about  noon ; 
where  the  houses,  uniform  in  dirt  and  dinginess, 
in  lack  of  paint  on  their  window-sills,  and  in 
fulness  of  filth  on  their  windows,  stare  con- 
fronting each  other  in  twin-like  similitude. 
Decorum  -  street,  Hessian -street,  Walcheren- 
square,  Ghreat  Dettingen-street,  each  exactly 
resembling  the  other,  all  equally  dreary,  equally 
deserted,  eauaUv  heart-breaking,  equally  genteel. 
Even  the  lamily  could  not  deny  the  gentility, 
but  were  good  enough  to  remember  having 
visited  a  judge  in  Culioden-terrace,  and  having 
^  been  at  the  routs  of  Lady  Flack,  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Flack,  Baronet,  Head  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Body-preserver  in  Ordinary 
to  the  great  Georgius  of  sainted  memory.  AU 
the  districts  just  named  were  a  little  above  my 
means,  but  eventuailv  I  settled  down  into  a 
house  in  Great  Dowdy-street,  a  row  of  small 
but  very  eligible  tenements  on  the  Dowdy 
estate.  None  of  your  common  thoroughfares, 
to  be  rattled  through  by  vulgar  cabs  and  earth- 
shaking  Pickford's  vans,  but  a  self-included 
property  with  a  gate  at  eacli  end  and  a  lodge 
with  a  porter  in  a  gold  laced  hat  and  the  Dowdy 
arms  on  the  buttons  of  his  mulberry-coloured 
coat,  to  prevent  any  one,  except  with  a  mission 
to  one  of  the  houses,  from  intruding  on  the  ex- 
dttsive  territory.  The  rent  was  seventy  pounds 
a  year,  "  on  a  lepairing  lease"  (which  means  an 
annual  outlay  of  from  five-and-twent^  to  thirty 
to  keep  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  timbers  to- 
gether), and  the  accommodation  ccmsisted  of  a 
narrow  dining-room  painted  salmon  colour,  and 
a  little  back  room  looking  out  upon  a  square 
black  enclosure  in  which  grew  fearful  fungi ;  two 
big  drawinc-rooms,  the  carpeting  of  which 
nearly  swallowed  a  quarter's  income ;  two  good 
bedrooms,  and  three  attics.  I  never  went  into 
the  basement  save  when  I  visited  the  cellar, 
which  was  a  mouldy  vault  under  the  street  pave- 
ment only  accessible  through  the  area,  andf  con- 
sequently rendering  any  onegoins  to  it  liable  to 
the  insults  of  rude  Doys,  who  would  grin  through 
the  area-railings,  and  say,  "Give  us  a  drop, 
guv'nor;"  or,  "  Mind  you  don't  drop  the  bottle, 
old  'un ;"  and  other  ribald  remarks — but  I 
believe  the  kitchen  was  pronounced  by  the 
servants  to  be  "stuffy,"  and  the  whole  place 
"ill  conwenient,"  there  bemg  no  larder,  pantty, 
nor  the  usual  domestic  arrangements.  I  know, 
too,  that  we  were  supposed  to  breed  and  pre- 
serve a  very  magnificent  specimen  of  the  black- 
beetle,  insects  wliich  migrated  to  different  parts 
of  the  house  in  droves,  and  which,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five-and-twenty  being  met  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  drawing-room  stairs,  caused  my  wife  to 
swoon,  and  me  to  invest  money  in  a  hed^hog:  an 
animal  that  took  up  his  abode  in  the  coal-cellar 
on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and,  retiring  thither  early 
one  morning  after  a  surfeit  of  beetles,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inadvertently  **laid"  m  the 


fire  by  the  cook  in  mistake  for  a  lump  of  Walls- 
end. 

I  don't  think  there  were  many  advantages  in 
the  Great  Dowdy-street  house  (though  I  was 
very  happy  there,  and  had  an  immense  amount 
of-  fun  and  pleasure)  beyond  the  proximity  to 
my  work,  and  the  consequent  saving  in  cab  hire 
and  fatigue.  But  I  do  recollect  the  drawbacks ; 
and  although  six  years  have  elapsed  since  I  ex- 
perienced them,  they  are  constantly  rising  in  my 
mind.  I  remember  our  being  unable  ever  to 
open  any  window  without  an  immediate  inroad  of 
"  blacks : "  triturate  soot  of  the  most  penetrating 
kind,  which  at  once  made  piebald  ail  the  anti- 
macassars, toilet-covers,  counterpanes,  towels, 
and  other  linen ;  I  remember  our  being  unable  to 
get  any  sleep  after  five  k.v.,,  when,  at  the 
builder  8  which  abutted  on  our  black  enclosure, 
a  tremendous  bell  clanged,  summonmg  the 
workmen  to  labour,  and  from  which  time  there 
was  such  a  noise  of  sawing,  and  hammering, 
and  planing,  and  filing,  and  tool  grinding, 
and  bellows  blowing,  interspersed  with  strange 
bellowings  in  the  Celtic  tongue  from  one  Irish 
labourer  to  another,  and  mingled  with  objurga- 
tions in  pure  Saxon  from  irate  overseers,  that 
one  might  as  well  have  attempted  a  quiet  nap 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babel  when  the  tower 
was  in  course  of  erection.  I  remember,  on  the 
first  occasion  of  our  sleeping  there,  a  horrible 
yell  echoing  through  the  house,  and  being  dis- 
covered to  proceed  from  the  nurse  aforenamed, 
who  had,  at  the  time  of  her  shrieking,  about 
six  A.M.,  heard  "ghostes  a  burstin'  in  through 
the  walls."  We  calmed  her  perturbed  spirit, 
finding  no  traces  of  any  such  inroads,  but 
were  aroused  in  a  simiior  manner  the  next 
morning,  and  then  discoyered  that  the  rushing 
in  of  the  New  Riyer  supply,  obedient  to  the 
turncock's  key,  was  the  source  of  the  young 
person's  fright.  I  remember  the  hot  summer 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  pavement  would 
be  red-hot,  and  the  dust,  and  bits  of  straw,  and 
scraps  of  paper  would  blow  fitfully  about  with 
every  little  puff  of  air,  and  the  always  dull 
houses  would  look  infinitely  duller  with  their 
blinds  down,  and  no  sound  would  fall  upon  the 
ear  save  tlie  distant  hum  of  the  cabs  in  Holborn, 
or  the  footfall  of  some  young  person  in  service 
going  to  afternoon  church — or  to  what  was,  in 
her  mind,  its  equivalent— in  all  the  glory  of  open- 
worked  stockings,  low  shoes,  and  a  prayer-book 
swaddled  in  a  white  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
I  have  sat  at  my  window  on  scores  of  such 
Sundays,  eyeing  tlie  nose  of  Lazarus  over  the 
dwarf  Venetian  blinds  opposite,  or  the  gorgeous 
waistcoat  of  Eliason,  a  little  higher  up  (for  the 
tribes  are  great  in  the  neighbourhood).  I 
have  stared  upward  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the 
scrap  of  blue  unclouded  sky,  yisible  above  the 
houses ;  and  then  I  have  thought  of  Richmond 
mil ;  of  snowy  tablecloths,  and  cool  Moselle-cup, 
and  salmon  cutlets,  in  a  room  overhanging  the 
river  at  the  Orkney  Arms,  at  Kaidenneaa ;  of 
that  sea  breete  which  passes  the  little  hotel  at 
Freshwater  Bay,  in  wild  hurry  to  make  pky  over 
the  neighbouring  downs ;  of  shaded  walks,  and 
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cool  retreats,  and  lime  avenues,  and  overhang 
bathing-places,  and  all  other  things  delicious  at 
that  season ;  until  I  have  nearly  gone  mad  with 
hatred  of  Great  Dowdy-street,  and  fancied  my- 
self pretty  able  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of  the 
Polar  bears  in  their  dull  retrogressive  promenade 
in  the  Zoological  Qardens.  That  none  of  our 
friends  had  ever  heard  of  Great  Dowdy-street ; 
that  no  cabman  could  be  instructed  as  to  its 
exact  whereabout,  naming  it  generally  as 
"  somewhere  near  the  Fondlin';"  that  mipation 
to  a  friend's  house  in  a  habitable  region  to 
dinner  occasioned  an  enormous  expense  in  cab 
fare;  that  all  the  tradesmen  with  whom  we  had 
previously  dealt  declined  our  custom,  "  as  they 
never  sent  that  way;"  that  we  found  Tottenham- 
court-road  a  line  of  demarcation,  behind  which 
we  left  light,  and  sunshine,  and  humanity— on 
our  side  of  which  we  tumbled  into  darkness 
and  savagerv ;  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
Hansom  cao  colony,  clattering  home  at  all 
hours  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  the  organ  men,  who  gave  us 
their  final  grind  just  before  midnight ;  all  these 
were  minor  but  irritating  annoyances.  At  length, 
after  six  years'  experience  of  this  life,  we  heard 
that  Uncle  Snane  was  dead  and  had  left  me 
some  money,  ana  we  immediately  determined  on 
quitting  Great  Dowdv-street. 

"  Oh !  my  life  in  ]^ypt !"  sighs  Cleopatra,  in 
the  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  remembering  the 
dalliance  and  the  wit,  the  Libyan  banquets,  and 
all  the  delights  of  that  brief  but  glorious  sea- 
son. "Oh!  my  life  in  Agatha  Villa,  Old 
Brompton !"  say  I,  which  was  quite  as  brief, 
and  almost  as  glorious.  We  entered  upon 
Agatha  Villa  immediately  on  quitting  Great 
Dowdy-street,  and  revelled  in  the  contrast. 
Such  an  elegant  house,  such  a  dining-room  in 
red  flock  paper  and  black  oak  furniture,  such  a 
drawing-room  in  satin  paper  and  chintz,  open- 
ing wiUi  large  French  windows  upon  a  little 
lawn,  such  a  study  for  me,  such  a  spare  bed- 
room for  a  bachelor  friend  from  Saturday  till 
Mondav !  It  was  at  Agatha  Villa  that  we  com- 
roencea  our  delightful  little  Sunday  dinners — 
which  indeed  fimshed  in  the  same  place.  It 
was  at  Agatha  Villa  we  first  discovered  how  fond 
people  were  of  us,  what  a  popular  writer  I  was, 
now  my  oratorical  displays  at  the  Old  Bailey 
were  making  a  sensation.  People  liked  coming 
to  see  us  at  Agatha  Villa :  not  for  the  mere  sake 
of  what  they  got,  of  course,  but  because  they 
were  sure  of  meeting  "  such  charming  people" 
at  our  house:  money  was  all  very  well)  they 
would  remark,  but  no  money  could  bring  toge- 
ther such  a  host  of  genius  as  was  always  to  oe 
seen  at  A|;atha  ViUa.  The  host  of  genius  (I'm 
not  speaking  of  myselQ  was  expensive  to  enter- 
tain ;  it  stop])ed  late,  it  dined  heavily,  it  smoked 
OQ  the  lawn,  and  remained  sippmg  cold  drinks 
until  past  midnight.  Its  admirers  remained  too : 
sometimes  some  of  the  host  of  genius  borrowed 
money  and  didn't  return  it ;  the  host  of  genius 
was  always  either  painting  a  picture  which  I 
was  expected  to  buy,  or  giving  a  concert  which 
we  were  expected  to  patronise,  or  having  a 


"ben"  for  which  we  had  to  take  stalls.  From 
one  of  the  admirers  of  the  host  of  genius,  I 
bought  a  pair  of  horses ;  they  were  not  good 
horses ;  from  another  I  purchased  a  phaeton,  it 
vas  a  bad  one !  I  confess  I  did  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  host  of  genius 
used  to  climb  up  the  walls  and  kiss  their  liands 
to  Miss  Cnimp*s  young  ladies  who  were  walk- 
ing in  th(B  next  garden,  and  I  owned  to  Miss 
Crump  that  it  was  too  strong  retaliation  even 
for  the  pianoforte  practice  at  5  a.m.  ;  they  could 
not  take  any  liberties  with  my  neighbour  on  the 
other  side,  for  he  was  Dr.  Winks,  the  celebrated 
mad-doctor,  and  we  were  always  in  a  state  of 
mental  terror  lest  some  of  hb  patients  should 
get  loose  and  come  over  the  wall  at  us.  How- 
ever, the  life  at  Agatha  Villa,  though  merry, 
was  brief.  Through  my  own  exertions,  and 
those  of  the  host  of  genius,  I  ran  through  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  two  years,  and 
then  the  Cotopaxi  Grand  Imperial  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  which  I  had  invested  the  rest  of  Uncle 
Snape's  money,  went  to  smash,  and  I  had  to 
give  up  Agatha  Villa. 

The  thought  of  having  to  return  to  London 
and  its  dreariness,  in  the  summer  which  had  just 
set  ill,  was  the  bitterest  morsel  of  that  tart  of 
humility  which  we  were  about  to  partake  of; 
and  you  may  judge,  therefore,  with  what  delight 
I  received  an  offer  of  a  country-house,  rent  free, 
for  a  year.  "  It's  a  capital  oldf  house,  any  way," 
said  eld  Cutler^,  its  owner,  "a  capital  house, 
near  town,  and  yet  thoroughly  in  the  country. 
I'm  going  to  take  mv  gal  abroad  for  a  year  to 
see  the  Continent,  and  you're  not  only  welcome 
to  live  at  WoUops,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
for  keeping  the  place  aired."  Now,  WoUops 
was  a  house,  if  jou  like!  An  old  red-brick 
Queen  Anne  mansion,  with  little  deep  muUioned 
diamond-paned  windows,  with  quaint  old  armour 
in  the  hall,  and  a  portrait  of  Brabazon  de  Wol- 
lop,  temp.  Charles  the  Second,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  tliere  were  long  passages,  and  tapestry- 
hung  rooms,  and  oak  corridors,  and  secret  doors, 
and  a  wine-cellar  so  like  a  subterraneous  dungeon, 
that  my  heart  sunk  within  me  every  time  I  en- 
tered it;  there  were  likewise  numerous  bed- 
rooms with  tremendous  bedsteads  all  plumes 
and  hangings ;  and  a  stone  kitchen  like  that  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London  which  Mr.  Cruikshank 
drew.  The  house  stood  in  the  middle  of  splendid 
grounds,  there  was  a  carriage-drive  up  to  it, 
its  drawing  and  dining  room  windows  looked 
out  upon  a  beautiful  lawn  dotted  here  and  there 
with  brilliant  beds  of  verbena  and  scarlet 
geranium ;  and  there  was  a  lake,  and  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  an  orehard,  all  kept  up  at  Mr. 
Cutler's  expense ;  and  everything  was  so  noble 
and  so  grand,  that  a  friend,  who  knew  the  reason 
of  our  quitting  Agatha  Villa,  remarked,  on  seeing 
WoUops,  that  one  more  attempt  at  retrenchment 
would  take  us  into  Buckingham  Palace.  From 
our  windows  we  looked  away  over  green  fields, 
to  Harrow  on  the  one  side,  to  Highgate  on  the 
other,  and  it  was  worth  something  when  coming 
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to  feel  jour  feet  on  the  turf,  with  the  sweet 
fresh  air  blowing  round  you,  and  that  soft 
silence,  broken  onl^  by  the  pipe  of  bird  or  hum 
of  insect,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  rural 
charms  to  an  overworked  Londoner.  Wollops 
was  too  far  for  the  host  of  genius,  as  they 
could  not  haye  ^t  back  at  night,  so  we  only 
bad  our  own  fnends  and  The  EamiJy.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  crocjuet  parties  at  Wollops 
were  the  cause  of  marrying  off  my  wife's  two 
younger  sisters :  one  to  a  revisinff  barrister,  and 
the  other  to  a  county  court  judge :  while  the 
elder  rirls,  who  had  been  very  uncivil  about 
what  they  called  the  "  goings  on "  at  Agatha 
Villa,  were  so  delighted  with  Wollops  that  they 
forgave  us  off  hand,  and  each  came  and  stayed  a 
month.  All  this  was  during  the  summer  weather; 
the  autumn  of  that  year  was  as  good  as  summer, 
warm,  clear,  and  sunny,  and  we  were  thoroughly 
happy.  But,  one  fatal  morning  in  the  middle  of 
November  we  got  up  and  found  winter  had  ar- 
rived; the  wind  roared  through  the  old  house,  and 
oioaned  and  shrieked  in  the  long  corridors ;  the 
rain  dashed  against  the  badly  fitting  romantic 
windows,  and  lodged  in  large  poofi  on  their 
inner  sills;  the  water-pipe  along  the  house 
was  choked,  overflowed,  soaked  through  the  old 
red  brick,  which  was  just  like  sponge,  and, 
coming  through  the  drawing-room  waO,  spoilt 
my  proof  copy  of  Landseer's  Titania.  The  big 
bare  trees  outside,  rattled  and  clashed  their  huge 
arms,  the  gardeners  removed  everything  from 
the  beds,  the  turf  grew  into  rank  grass,  and  the 
storms  from  Harrow  to  Highgate  were  awful  in 
their  intensity.  Inside  the  house,  the  fires  would 
not  light  for  some  time,  and  then  the  chimneys 
smoked  awfully,  and  the  big  grates  consumed 
scuttles  of  coals  and  huge  logs  of  wood  without 
giving  out  the  smallest  heat.  The  bi^  hall 
was  like  a  well ;  after  dark  the  children 
were  afraid  to  go  about  the  passages ;  and  the 
servants  came  in  a  body  and  resigned,  on  account 
of  the  damp  of  the  stone  kitchen.  Gradually 
the  damp  penetrated  every  where ;  lucifers  would 
not  striJce,  a  furry  growth  came  upon  the 
looking-glass,  the  leather  chairs  all  stuck  to  us 
when  we  attempted  to  rise.  My  wife  wanted 
us  to  leaTc  Wollops,  but  I  was  nrm— for  two 
nights  afterwards ;  then  the  rats,  disturbed  by 
the  rains  from  their  usual  holes,  rushed  into  our 
bedroom  and  danced  wildly  over  us.  The  next 
morning  at  six  a.m.  I  despatched  the  gardener 
to  town,  to  bring  out  three  cabs,  and  removed 
my  family  in  tJiose  vehicles  to  lodgings  in 
Cockspur-street,  where  I  am  at  present. 

THE  BLOSSOMING  TIME. 
The  violets,  in  banches  of  purple, 
Bloom  sweet  on  the  bosom  of  Spring; 
The  thnuhes,  up  high  on  the  larches. 
Of  sammer,  of  sammer-time  sing. 
The  primroses  light  the  green  shadows 
Of  fir  woods,  odorous,  dim ; 
And  deep  in  the  darkest  of  coverts 
The  nightingale  chanteth  his  hymn. 

That's  at  dosk ;  but  I  speak  of  the  morning. 
When  sunbeams  glance  into  the  wood, 


And  lay  in  long  passages,  golden. 
Like  paths  for  the  spirits  of  good. 
The  thrashes  are  singing  in  chorus. 
The  blackbird  ontwhistles  them  all ; 
Up  there  on  the  aspeii  he  carols — 
The  aspen  so  light  and  so  tall. 

The  squirrels  sport  up  in  the  beeches, 
The  bees  on  the  furze-blossom  sleep. 
The  lark  o'er  the  green  corn  and  clover. 
The  ricks  and  the  close  huddled  sheep. 
Soars,  soars,  and  in  ecstasy  singing. 
Bears  upward  his  prayer  unto  Heaven : 
He's  the  priest  of  the  blue  upper  region, 
Not  rests  he  a  day  in  the  seven. 

'Tis  a  time  full  of  hope  and  of  promise. 
This  youth  of  the  blossoming  year, 
All  IB  pleasure  on  earth  and  in  ether, 
No  clouding  of  sorrow  nor  fear. 
There  is  love  singing  loud  from  the  branches, 
There  is  love  in  each  wavering  flower, 
Yes,  love  is  each  blade  of  the  barley. 
That  steals  to  the  light  every  hour. 


SHAKESPEARE-MAD. 

I  PBELnow,  at  this  cool  and  collected  ntoment, 
that  for  a  whole  week  I  have  been  going  about 
with  straws  in  my  hair — a  raving  maniac.  Here 
are  the  straws  lying  before  me  in  a  tangled 
wisp :  a  pewter  medal,  with  an  eflSgy  in  profile  of 
the  Immortal  Bard  on  one  side,  and  a  iront  ele- 
vation view  of  his  birthplace  on  the  other;  item, 
a  triple  badge  in  Coventrv  ribbon  with  the 
Bard's  lineaments  in  floss  silk,  and  woven  repre- 
sentations of  natal  spot,  and  church  containing 
dust ;  item,  button  with  rosy-cheeked  miniature 
of  the  Bard  in  enamel ;  item,  blue  scarf  with 
full  length  Bard  in  an  impossible  but  traditional 
attitude,  pointedly  calling  attention  to  a  scroll 
inscribed  with  a  passage  from  his  own  works,  of 
which,  I  am  led  to  infer;  he  was  particularly 
proud. 

Now,  considering  that  for  six  days  I  have 
been  rushing  about  in  a  frantic  state  of  ex- 
citement witn  all  tliese  straws  in  my  hair,  I 
take  it  as  highly  generous  on  the  part  of  my 
relatives  that  they  have  abstained  from  procur- 
in<^  the  certificate  of  two  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners,  and  locking  me  up  in  Bedlam.  When 
the  mania  seized  upon  me,  I  resolved  to  do  two 
things  which  the  Bard  himself,  in  his  profound 
philosophy,  never  could  have  dreamt  of.  I  re- 
solved to  assist  at  the  planting  of  a  tree  in 
London,  and  to  be  present  at  a  display  of  fire- 
works in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  I  carried  my  resolve  into  execution. 
I  was  on  Primrose-hill  at  three  o'clock,  and  I 
was  on  the  bridge  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  at 
nine.  But  I  had  entered  upon  my  mad  career 
before  this. 

At  the  witching  hour  of  the  previous  night, 
when  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  ushered  in  the 
natal  da^,  I  betook  myself  to  a  famous  hostelrie 
to  sup  in  the  Bard*s  honour,  in  the  exclusive 
company  of  the  living  illustrators  of  his  works. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  I  was  drawn 
thither,  not  altogether  by  reverence  for  the 
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Bard,  but,  in  some  degree,  by  the  expectatiou 
that  certain  of  his  illustrators  would  probably 
appear  in  the  full  evening  costuine  of  yelYct 
tunics  and  russet  boots  with  spurs.  It  Was  whis- 
pered that,  on  the  transpontine  shore,  russet 
Doots  and  spurs  were  considered  the  correct  thing 
on  such  high  festive  occasions.  Let  me  silence 
whispering  malice,  and  give  the  transpontine 
illustrators  their  due.  If  there  were  any  there 
more  spotless  as  to  shirt  fronts,  more  resplen- 
dent as  to  the  polish  of  their  patent  leather 
boots,  more  completely  eh  r^gle  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  white  cravats,  more  fashion- 
able as  to  the  cut  of  their  black  dress-coats  and 
pantaloons,  more  snowy  as  to  the  hue  of  their 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  than  others,  they' were 
the  illustrators  from  over  the  water.  I  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  oili- 
ness  of  their  hair,  and  the  number  of  plaits  on 
their  shirt-fronts,  they  put  the  illustrators  of 
the  West  End  to  shame  and  confusion.  When 
I  found  myself  in  their  midst  crushing  up  the 
broad  stai|^  of  the  hostel,  all  classes  and  degrees 
mingling  on  equal  terms  of  brotherhood  in 
honour  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  their  art,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  not  doing  such  a  very 
mad  thing  after  all.  Up  they  went,  a  strangely 
amalgamated  crowd  of  leading  tragedians  and 
comedians,  rubbing  shoulders  and  exchanging 
friendly  greetings  with  general  utility,  and 
supernumeraries,  and  pantomimists,  and  promp- 
ters, and  call-boys,  and  eren  door-keepers.  An, 
surely  he  was  a  Great  Magician,  whose  name, 
after  three  centuries,  could^  work  such  a  charm. 
It  was  good  for  the  heart  to  see  such  community 
of  feeling,  and  curious  to  mark  how  unaccus- 
tomed they  all  were  to  the  use  of  tickets  of 
admission.  None  of  them  had  their  tickets 
ready,  and  when  they  were  demanded  by  the 
man  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  illustrators 
seemed  to  regnd  it  as  quite  a  joke  that  tiey 
should  be  asked  for  tickets,  as  if  they  were  the 
public.  When  they  were  all  seated,  the  great 
hall  was,  as  an  illustrator  in  the  eooentric  line 
observed,  "  gorged  with  talent,"  which  evoked 
from  another  the  remark 'that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  country  actors,  lonsing  for  London, 
if  the  floor  were  to  give  way  and  entomb  the  lot. 
Happily,  however,  no  such  combination  of  ^ood 
and  Dad  luck  oeeurred;  though  the  enthusiasm 
at  times  was  w^  calculated  to  inspire  fears  for 
the  security  of  the  roof.  The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  the  Bard  at  the  b^inning  of  the  feast, 
acted  like  a  spark  of  fire  upon  a  heap  of  gun- 
powder. The  illustrators  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  went  off  in  one  tremendous  bang  of  applause. 
Yet  there  could  scarcely  have  oeen  twenty 
persons  in  that  room  who  had  much  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  Bard  for.  For  four  or  five  whom  he 
had  blessed  with  Macbeth,  there  were  a  hundred 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  the  carrying  of 
banners.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  beside  a 
banner-bearer,  one  who  had  nailed  his  colours  to 
the  flagstaff  in  early  life,  and  was  resolved  to 
stand  by  them  to  the  last,  and  he  was  as  en- 
thusiastic as — nay,  more  enthusiastic  than 
Macbeth,  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  devoted  him- 


self very  closely  to  his  supper,  and  took  it 
coolly. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare,  mention  of  the 
Player's  Art,  the  Stage,  were  all  so  many  sparks 
of  fire  falling  upon  gunpowder  which  never 
burned  out,  but  always  renewed  itself  from  its 
own  ashes  and  smoke  to  go  off  again  and  again 
with  an  explosion  which  shook  tne  walls,  and 
caused  their  Royal  Highnesses  Uie  Dukes  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  to  tremble  in  their  gilt  frames. 
So  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  umty  of  feel- 
ing were  probably  never  witnessed  in  any 
similar  gatnering.  Nothing  but  Shakespeare's 
wand  could  have  ruled  such  an  ocean,  ordinarily 
agitated  by  so  many  diverse  cunrenta  and  dis- 
turbed by  so  many  opposing  winds.  All 
jealousies  and  disappointments  were  laid  aside 
for  the  time,  and  one  feeling  animated  and  con- 
trolled tlie  vast  assembly.  Notwithstanding  a 
little  noisy  disagreement — not  about  Shakespeare 
— which  took  place  between  two  periervid 
youths  at  the  end  of  the  room,  this  gathering  of 
actors  in  honour  of  the  great  master  of  the 
dramatic  art  was,  in  its  broad  and  general  aspect, 
a  most  impressive  spectacle.  I,  who  had  come 
with  a  strong  preaispositton  to  be  amused, 
rather  than  imnressed,  was  fain  to  confess  this 
much.  I  coula  not  think  of  any  other  dass  that 
would  have  been  so  unanimous  and  so  hearty  in 
an  act  of  homage  to  a  chief.  And  so,  when 
they  had  lingered  to  the  last,  loth  to  tear  them- 
selves away  from  a  scene  of  such  rare  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  bright  sunshine  on  the  morning 
of  Shakespeare's  three  hundredth  birthday,  the 
players  streamed  out  int-o  the  street,  while 
citizens,  awakened  possibly  from  dreams  of  last 
night's  play,  peered  at  them  from  the  comers  of 
bhnds,  and  utterly  failed  to  recognise  FalstafF 
in  the  respectable  cleanly  gentleman  gaily  Jump- 
ing into  a  Hansom  cab ;  or  BaidoTph  in  the 
smart  young  man  with  the  embroidered  shirt- 
front;  or  lung  Henry  the>Eourth  in  the  tall 
gentleman  in  the  black  surtout,  borrowing  a  light 
for  his  dgar  from  Fnmcis,  the  drawer,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  a  wliite  hat  resplendent  in  the 
morning  sun. 

Surely  I  am  mad  now,  for  I  go  away  in  a 
four-wheeled  cab  in  oonopany  with  Hamlet 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Hoxaiio  his  friend, 
and  the  First  Gravedigger,  who  has  only  one 
waistcoat  on,  and  that  Dound  with  gold  braid, 
and  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  outside  on  the 
box,  scenting  the  morning  air  with  a  briar-root 
pipe,  away  to  north-western  regjbns,  where  early 
shop -keeping  birds  are  taking  down  their 
shutters,  and  preparing  to  catch  the  first  human 
worm  that  appears  above  ground — away  in  the 
fresh  mqming  air,  until  we  begin  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  tired,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  go  to  bed. 

We  do  not  go  to  bed,  but  joyfully  accept 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Eirst  Grave- 
digger,  whose  pressing  hospitality  at  that 
awkward  hour  in  the  morning  is  an  asto- 
nishment to  us  all,  until  he  iniTIVms  us  that 
the  partner  of  his  bosom  is  out  of  town; 
which  fuUy  accounted,. I  will  not  say  for  the 
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milk  in,  the  cocoa-nut,  but  for  tke  coffee  with 
boiling  milk,  accompanied  by  hot  rolls  and  a 
cold  cstpon — ^I  will  not  say  fowl  in  this  con- 
nexion— with  which  we  were  presently  refreshed. 
Passed  several  hours  in  a  ridiculous  attempt  to 
be  lively  and  wide  awake,  and  just  ffiving  it  up 
and  sinking  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  and  an 
easy-chair,  when  the  Ghost  of  Hiamlet's  Father, 
who  is  used  to  late  hours,  cries  out,  "More 
Shakespeare !"  and  we  all  start  to  our  feet,  and 
find,  on  consulting  the  dials  in  our  pokes, 
that  it  is  time  to  hie  us  to  the  Oak.  So  away 
we  go  through  the  gate,  and  past  a  cluster  of 
genteel  villas,  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
whereon  a  number  of  flying  merchants  and  pe- 
rambulating speculators  have  seized  the  occasion 
to  revive  the  glories  of  Chalk  Farm  fair.  01 
Polloi  in  great  force,  vox  populi  very  loud, 
harshly  and  hoarsely  inviting  us  to  eat  oranges 
— ^though  that  was  not  particularly  enjoined  if  we 
only  bought  them — ^to  drink  sherbet,  to  have  a 
shie  at  a  coooa-nut  three  sticks  a  penny,  to  treat 
ourselves  to  an  electric  shock,  to  try  our  weight, 
to  buy  gingerbread-nuts.  Some  confusion  of 
ideas  apparent  with  respect  to  the  occasion. 
Shakespeare  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  Gari- 
ba«rldy.  Boys,  evidently  unable  to  grapple  with 
the  subject  m  hand,  give  vent  to  their  general 
feelings  in  the  exclamation,  "Whoop,  Shake- 
speare !"  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  complimentary.  I  perceive  that  the 
tree  has  been  already  planted,  but  there  is  no 
great  sensation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  flying  merchants  and  the  perambulating 
speculators  cannot  complain  that  the  Bard  is 
exercising  any  superior  attraction.  He  isn't. 
Populace  cannot  be  induced  to  pay  a  shilling  for 
admission  to  the  enclosure  round  the  tree.  If 
there  is  anything  that  is  considered  not  for  an 
age,  but  K)r  au  time,  it  is  the  game  of  three 
sticks  a  penny.  Some  slight  sensation,  but  not 
much,  when  Mr.  Phelps  is  brought  along,  a  man 
on  each  side  of  him  holding  him  fast  by  the 
arms.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  in 
custody,  and  that  the  two  men  are  policemen  in 
plain  clothes — ^very  plain  clothes,  I  may  remark 
— ^taking  him  off  to  the  station.  I  follow,  in^ 
tending  to  offer  myself  as  bail,  and  try  to  catch 
the  tragedian's  mournful  eye,  but  he  is  evidently 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  re- 
cognised ;  so  I  spare  his  feelings,  and  remain  to 
review  the  procession,  which  consists  of  six 
men  and  a  boy,  the  last  carrying  a  brown 
paper  parcel,  which  a  youth  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  who  turns  himself  upside  down  to  read 
the  inscription  on  the  cover,  informs  me  con- 
tains the  "  hode." 

I  followed  Mr.  Phelps  with  my  eyes  until  I 
sawliim  dragged  into  the  station-house  and  con- 
fronted witn  the  inspector,  who  immediately 
took  down  the  charge,  the  two  officers  in  plain 
clothes  evidently  asseverating  tliat  the  tra^dian 
had  assaulted  them  in  the  execution  ot  their 
duty,  and  had  been  very  obstropolous  and 
voilent.  What  they  did  with  him  after  that  I 
cannot  say,  and  few  apparently  cared  to  know ; 
for,  after  the  procession  passed,  the  populace 


resumed  the  shieingof  three  sticks,  and  cracked 
nuts,  and  weighed  itself,  and  took  electric  shocks, 
and  generally  dispersed  itself  over  the  hill  out 
of  sigbt  of  the  Oak  and  out  of  hearing  of  the 
Ode.  In  the  comfortable  belief  that  I  had  seen 
all  and  done  my  duty»  I  now  turned  my  steps 
homewards,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I 
heard  the  strains  of  martial  music,  and  presently 
came  upon  a  small  army  of  Foresters  marching 
on  to  the  field,  like  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo, 
a  little  late  in  the  day.  I  understand  that  at 
this  moment  Mr.  Phelps  was  standing  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand  wishing  that  either  Chaos  or 
the  Foresters  were  come.  That  the  Foresters 
were  late  seemed  to  be  entirely  owing  to  their 
zeal  and  love  of  gloiy,  for  they  insisted  upon 
bringing  the  banner  ot  the  Bard  of  Avon  lodge 
with  them,  and  the  banner  being  Isu-ge,  requir- 
ing two  poles,  and  the  wind  contrary,  the  army, 
which,  in  respect  of  its  mainsail,  seemed  to  be 
one  of  foot-marines,  made  rather  a  slow  march, 
or  rather  voyage  of  it.  That  its  progress  had 
been  an  arduous  and  disastrous  one  became  pain- 
fully evident  to  me  as  I  proceeded  onward.  All 
along  the  road  I  encountered  stray  Foresters 
who  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and--«s  they  were  j^enerally  showing 
their  exhaustion  in  close  proximity  to  a  public- 
house— possibly  beer.  One  gentleman  in  a  full 
suit  of  Lincoln  green  and  a  hat  with  three  ex- 
hausted feathers,  was  being  danced  round  by  a 
little  circle  of  boys  and  girls,  who  seemed  to 
have  some  vague  notions  that  he  might  be 
Shakespeare,  or  at  any  rate  some  celelNrity  de- 
serving of  honour.  This  is  the  last  glimpse  I 
have  of  the  celebration  in  London. 

In  little  more  than  three  hours  after  I  am  at 
the  little  station  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
company  with  about  a  dozen  others,  who  are  all 
the  pilgrims  who  have  come  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
that  evening  to  worship  at  the  shrine.  As  I  had 
never  visited  Stratford  before,  I  declined  a  con- 
veyance, and  walked  into  the  town,  prepared  to 
feel  that  I  was  treading  sacred  ground,  and  to 
be  much  moved  by  all  I  saw.  I  expected  to 
come  upon  "  the  House"  suddenly,  and  I  felt 
sure  I  SDould  know  it  from  its  portraits.  Every 
now  and  then  I  thought  I  saw  it  looming  in  the 
distance,  and  began  to  feel  a  thrill,  but  I  was 
mistaken  again  and  again,  and  the  thrill'  subsided 
— subsidea  past  recal,  when  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  front  of  a  yellow  caravan,  where  they 
were  exhibiting  waxwork  and  a  Scotch  giant. 
This  diverted  my  thoughts.  I  began  to  think  * 
of  the  pushing  cnaracter  of  the  people  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  had  sent  this  Scotch  giant  to 
compete  with  the  great  English  giant  on  his 
own  ground  and  on  his  own  natal  day.  Cer- 
tainly the  Seotch  giant  had  the  best  of  it  in  one 
respect.    He  was  alive,  0 !  alive ! 

riot  coming  upon  the  house  fortuitously,  as  I 
expected,  I  thoaght  it  prudent — particularly  as 
I  had  heard  alarming  accounts  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  pilgrims,  and  the  scarcity  of  accommoda- 
tion—to look  out  for  an  hotel.  Found  one  in 
the  principal  street,  and  was  asked  a  guinea  a 
night  for  a  bed.    Explained  that  I  was   not 
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Baron  Rothschild,  and  was  informed  that  I 
might  have  one  higher  up  for  half  a  guinea; 
consented  to  this,  and  had  a  momentary  im- 
pression that  I  must  be  very  rich;  ana  that 
hitherto  I  had  been  regulating  m j  expenditure 
on  a  scale  altogether  unbefitting  mj  means. 
Could  not  rest  for  refreshment  or  anythinpf, 
until  I  had  seen  the  House ;  so  immediately 
sallied  out  in  search  of  it,  trying  to  forget  the 

frellow  caravan  and  the  Scotch  giant.  Did  not 
ike  to  inquire  my  way  to  the  House ;  felt  that 
I  ought  to  be  drawn  to  it  by  an  influence ;  and 
that  it  would  show  a  want  of  delicacy  and 
veneration  to  ask  any  one  to  show  it  me,  as  if 
it  were  a  bank  or  a  post-office,  or  sometliing  of 
that  sort.  Stratfora  was  not  so  large  a  town 
but  that  I  might  easily  find  the  shrine  which 
was  its  pride  and  glory,  its  sacred  place.  The 
paths  worn  with  pilgrims'  feet  should  direct  me 
to  it.    I  assure  vou  I  had  got  over  the  Scotch 

fiant,  and  was  fully  primed  with  the  right  feeling, 
have  the  bumj)  oi  veneration  strongly  developea. 
Yestiges  of  antiquity,  relics  of  great  men,  places 
with  classic  associations  interest  and  move  me 
deeply.  I  never  pass  through  Temple  Bar 
and  take  a  walk  down  Fleet-street  without 
thinking  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  pictur- 
ing them  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  had  long  looked 
forward  to  this  day;  long  promised  myself  a 
visit  to  Stratford;  many  a  time  and  ofi  had 
visited  it  in  imagination,  and  realised  all  the 
sensations  which  its  associations  are  calcalated 
to  inspire.  And  I  was  prepared  to  realise  all 
these  feelings  now  with  tenfold  intensity.  But 
I  could  not  find  the  House,  and  was  obliged  to 
ask  my  way  to  it  after  all.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
person  to  whom  I  applied  for  guidance  looked 
puzzled,  and  turned  first  -this  way  and  then 
that,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  ''really 
didn't  know  where  the  House  was  situated." 
He. was  apparently  an  intelligent  man,  in  the 
cattle-deaung  line,  I  fancy ;  but  he  had  an 
excuse  for  his  ignorance  in  so  insignificant  a 
matter  —  he  had  been  only  a  fortnight  in 
Stratford ! 

"  Down  there,  sir,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  way,"  said  a  native.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
first  part  of  the  direction,  but  I  did  not  want 
iiim  to  tell  me  on  which  side  of  the  way;  I 
wanted  to  find  that  out  for  myself,  and  I 
escaped  hastily,  lest  the  native  should  spoil 
my  pleasure  by  pointing  at  the  house  with 
a  showman's  finger,  and  saying,  "  That's  it !" 
'I  knew  now  that  I  was  coming  to  it,  and  that  a 
few  more  paces  would  bring  me  to  it.  I  was 
approaching  with  all  reverence,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  the  thrill  was  about  to  rise,  when 
the  sky  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  flash  of 
bright  light,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  rushing 
noise  in  the  air.  I  was  not  left  for  a  single 
moment  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  it  was  a  rocket.  They  were 
letting  off  fireworks  in  the  neighbouring  meadow ! 
A  few  more  steps  and  I  was  in  front  of  the 
House,  and  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  by  the  light 
of  fireworks  t  The  thrill  did  not  rise.  By  the 
garish  light  of  red  and  blue  and  green  fires  1 


saw  a  house  which  had  been  restored  out  of  all 
its  antiquity,  which  was  trim,  and  neat,  and 
angular,  and  vamisbed,  and  which,  when  tke 
rockets  exploded  and  rained  down  their  spray 
of  coloured  fires,  and  the  people  shouted  in  the 
meadow,  recalled  a  vision  of  Yauxhall.    The 

General  tea-garden  aspect  of  the  house  was 
isappointing  enough,  out  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  fireworks  the  effect  was  shockingly 
depressing.  There  was  so  much  of  the  tea- 
garden  about. the  place,  that  I  should  not  have 
been  at  all  surprised  if  some  one  had  appeared 
at  the  window,  sung  a  comic  seng,  and  asked 
conundrums.  Indeed,  on  returning  presently 
through  the  deserted  street— there  was  not  a 
soul  in  it  besides  myself  on  this  evening  of  the 
Tercentenary — I  heard  the  sound  of  minstrelsy 
proceeding  from  a  public-house,  and,  looking 
through  the  window,  I  beheld  a  busker  in  the 
costume  of  the  music-hall  Irishman,  dancing  a 
jig  and  singing  Limerick  Races,  while  the  ' 
townsmen  of  Shakespeare  sat  around  and  drank 
beer,  and  smoked  pipes,  and  did  homage  to  the 
Bard! 

I  knew  that  I  should  never  feel  the  thrill 
after  this.  The  restorer  and  the  fireworks  had 
done  for  me.  So  I  went  in  for  the  display  of 
fireworks  pure  and  simple,  and  thought  it,  per 
se,  not  so  very  bad. 

A  few  flags  fluttering  about  the  pretty  little 
town,  but  no  commotion  until  after  the  fire- 
works, when  a  dense  crowd  of  yokels  breaks 
into  the  streets,  like  an  inundation  of  muddy 
water.  Heedless,  blundering  yokels,  with  tre- 
mendous feet,  who  run  against  you,  and  stamp 
upon  you,  and  scent  the  air  with  fustian  and 
corduroy.  Away  they  go,  following  the  band, 
and  wh^n  the  band  has  blown  itself  out  they 
disperse  themselves  among  the  little  taverns, 
which  seem  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  of  the  houses,  and  the  streets  are  quiet 
and  deserted  again. 

Revisited  the  House  on  Sunday  morning, 
hoping  to  see  it  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Well,  there  were  no  fireworks,  and  the 
new  beams  and  laths  let  into  the  house  did  not 
look  so  varnished  and  glittering  by  daylight. 
Peeped  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  never  ima- 
gining that  I  would  be  admitted  on  that  day, 
when  a  person  immediately  ran  out  and  pounced 
upon  me.    Would  I  walk  up  ?  but  first  my  six- 

1}ence.  I  paid  my  sixpence  and  walked  up ;  but 
lere  again  my  pleasure  was  marred.  The  work 
of  renovation  had  not  been  extended  to  the 
natal  chamber,  and  I  could  well  believe  that  no 
alteration  had  been  made  in  it  since  Shake- 
speare's time ;  but  it  was  occupied  by  two  huge 
Warwickshire  policemen  in  full  uniform,  whose 
presence  was  suggestive  of  a  murder,  or  a  rob- 
bery, or  somethmg  of  a  similar  nature  requiring 
the  superintendence  of  the  authorities.  I  could 
have  been  much  impressed  by  those  old  worm- 
eaten  boards,  which  Shakespeare's  feet  had  trod, 
but  who  could  adore  a  sacred  spot  with  two 
policemen  standing  at  his  elbow,  irreverently 
lounging  against  tlie  walls,  and  blowing  their 
uos^s  like  thunder  in  great  sheets  of  red  calico  P 
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Could  not  remain  and  muse  in  such  company ; 
so  ][ooked  hurriedly  round  at  the  countless  names 
soribbled  all  over  the  walls  and  ceiling,  noticing 
"  Walter  Scott"  awkwardly  scratched  on  one  of 
the  diamond  panes  of  the  window,  and  rendered 
almost  illegible  by  the  names  of  Brown  and 
Jones  and  Robinson  that  had  been  scrawled 
through  it,  oven  it,  under  it,  and  all  about  it ; 
saw  also  the  name  of  Thacketav  neatly  written 
in  pencil  on  the  ceiling,  the  place  nearest  his 
liand;  and  observed  generally  that  the  names 
that  were  written  in  the  largest  characters  and 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places,  were  those  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  Paid  another  sixpence  to  the 
Museum,  where  I  saw  man^  interesting  things, 
including  Shakespeare's  rmg,  which  ne  must 
have  worn  on  his  thumb ;  the  desk  at  which  he 
sat  at  school,  and  on  which  he  had  only  partly 
accomplished  the  carving  of  his  initials,  having 
•  been  unable,  apparently,  to  turn  the  taU  of  the 
S,  leaving  it  in  the  condition  of  a  C ;  many 
documents  of  the  period,  one  relating  to  house 
property,  with  John  Shakespeare,  his  mark  (a 
very  unsteady  cross),  at  the  foot  of  it ;  a  letter 
to  the  poet  from  a  friend  in  London,  asking  him 
for  the  loan  of  thirty  pounds — the  only  epistle 
extant  addressed  to  the  poet;  a  large  folio 
manuscript  book,  recently  discovered  in  the 
Lord  Chamberhun's  office,  m  which  Shakespeare 
is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  other  players, 
as  having  received  "  iiij  yardes  of  skarlet  red 
cloth,"  to  enable  him  to  appear  in  a  procession 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  King  James  into 
London ;  a  flat  candlestick  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  in  New  Place,  the  site  of  the  Bard's 
grand  house,  a  candlestick  with  which  he  may 
often  have  gone  up  to  bed,  and  which,  having 
been  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I  am  in- 
clined to  regard  as  a  true  relic ;  much  mulberry 
and  many  clav  pipes  of  modem  aspect,  which  1 
reject  altogether. 

From  the  house  to  the  church,  where  I  deem 
myself  fortunate  in  finding  a  seat  in  the  chancel 
exactly  opposite  the  Bard's  monument.  I  am 
afraid  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  bust  than  to 
the  service.  The  effigjr  strack  me  very  much,  and 
guve  me  quite  a  new  idea  of  the  Bard's  features 
niul  expression.  Give  me  this  bust,  and  I  resign 
to  y  ou  all  the  portraits.  I  have  here  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  a  face  suggestive  above  all 
thinn;s  of  strong  vitality,  freshness  of  spirit,  and 
livelmess  of  disposition.  I  can  imagine  this  to  be 
the  face  of  a  man  who  was  full  of  natural  genius 
and  did  not  know  it ;  whose  animd  and  mental 
spirits  never  flagged ;  who  never  toiled  at  any- 
thing ;  whose  head  never  ached.  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  plaster  cast  of  the  face, 
said  to  have  been  taken  after  death,  and  used  as 
a  model  by  the  artist  who  executed  this  effigy. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  effigy  satisfies  me,  and 
that  I  can  believe  Shakespeare  to  have  been 
cxactlv  such  a  man  as  it  represents.  I  am  in  a 
very  favourable  position  m  the  chancel  for 
making  these  observations  and  revolving  these 
thouj^hts,  but  not  for  hearing  the  Archbishop  of 
Dubhn's  sermon,  which  is  preached  far  away  up 


in  the  body  of  the  church  from  a  pulpit  which  I 
cannot  see.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  I 
hear  the  word  "  Shakespeare,"  and  catch  por- 
tions of  familiar  quotations  from  his  works,  and, 
straining  my  ear,  I  hear  the  archbishop  say  by 
way  ofpcroration,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  gift 
from  Heaven,  for  which  we  ought  to  give 
thanks.  And  after  a  three  hours'  sederunt,  we 
stream  out  of  the  beautiful  church,  and  march 
home  to  our  dinners  (getting  cold)  to  the  martial 
strains  of  the  town  band ;  and  as  I  keep  step  to 
"  See  the  conquering  hero,"  I  wonder  if  Exeter 
Hall  is  present,  and  what  he  is  thinking  of  all 
this. 

I  walk  across  the  fields  in  the  evening  to  Ann 
Hatha  way's  cottage,  and  am  charmed  with  the 
quiet  rural  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  fields  are 
sparkling  with  aaisies  and  wild  flowers,  like 
stars  in  a  firmament  of  green ;  the  rooks  are  caw- 
ing high  up  on  the  trees ;  the  groves  are  ringing 
with  the  songs  of  birds ;  the  air  is  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  new  leaves.  That  long-expected 
thrill  comes  unbidden  now.  Truly  a  place  to 
nurse  a  poet.  I  sit  lingering  upon  every  stile, 
drawing  in  great  draughts  of  the  fresh  exhilara- 
ting air,  as  if  I  could  take  in  a  stock  of  it  to  last 
me  when  I  have  returned  to  the  murky  city. 
And  by-and-by  little  maidens  come  round  me 
with  offerings  of  bunches  of  daisies  and  cowslips, 
with  a  view  to  halfpence — and  when  I  inquire 
the  whereabouts  of  the  cottage,  they  all  volun- 
teer to  be  my  guides ;  and  remonstrance  and 
halfpence  being  equally  in  vain,  I  proceed  on- 
wards escorted  by  a  whole  troop  of  maidens, 
who  seem  to  conduct  me  in  triumph.  I  find  the 
cottage  more  real  than  the  house ;  no  paint  and 
varnish  here ;  but  all  the  old  beams,  many  of 
the  old  stones,  and  a  tliatched  roof  that  might 
be  any  age.  A  female  descendant  of  the  Hath- 
aways  receives  me  at  the  door  joyfully,  and  con- 
ducts me  through  the  ajsartments — the  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen  combined,  where  I  imagined 
William  and  Ann  sitting  courting  on  the  stone 
ledge  under  the  great  chimney — if,  indeed,  Ann's 
father  ever  allowed  the  lad  to  come  beyond  the 
garden-gate — up-stairs  to  the  bedroom,  where 
Ann  probably  arrayed  herself  in  bridsd  attire 
previous  to  proceeding  on  William's  arm  to 
Luddington  church.  And  here  there  is  a  won- 
derful old  bedstead  of  black  oak,  which  I 
imagined  might  be  that "  second-best"  which  the 
Bard  bequeathed  to  his  widow.  The  female 
descendant  of  the  Hathaways  could  not  say : 
perhaps  it  might  be.  Express  myself  very  much 
pleased  with  the  cottage,  and  descendant  of  the 
Hathaways  hopes  I  wul  tell  my  friends  that  the 
show  is  worth  seemg.  On  looking  at  .the 
visitors'  book  I  can  understand  her  anxiety  in 
this  respect.  Very  few  pilgrims  have  as  yet 
walked  across  the  fields  to  view  Ann  Hatha  way's 
cottage.  I  return  by  the  way  I  came,  and  find 
a  missionary  preaching  under  a  hedge  to  a  select 
congregation  of  rustics,  denouncing  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  especially  in  the  form  of  arch- 
bishops, calling  down  vengeance  upon  the 
Pavilion,  and  describing  Shakespeare  as  a  worm. 

The  expected  influx  of  visitors  from  all  corners 
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of  the  earth  did  not  take  place  at  the  beginninff 
of  the  week,  as  the  natives  fondly  hoped ;  and 
sleeping  became  a  less  expensive  luxury.  Beds 
declinea  in  the  market,  and  sofas  that  had  been 
looking  np  on  Saturday,  were  entirely  at  a  dis- 
count. Omnibuses  came  rattling  up  from  the 
station  with  only  three  or  four  persons  in  them. 
Wombwell's  menagerie  came  m  with- a  little 
village  of  yellow  vans  and  many  men  and  horses) 
looked  about  and  thought  it  would  go  away 
again.  Eventually,  however,  drew  up  beside 
tSe  Scotch  giant,  and  blew  brass  horns  until  it 
was  black  in  the  face ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Per- 
forming elephants  were  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  an  entirely  new  and  astonishing  feat — ^that  of 
eating  their  heads  off.  I  call  at  the  office  of  the 
committee,  and  find  that  a  poet  has  sent  in  an 
invocation  beginning: 

Come  let  us  Tercentenerate — 

Wander  forth  again  and  invoke  the  town  in  the 
poet's  words  :  Come  let  us  tercentenerate, 
by  all  means.  But  at  present  all  the  tercen- 
tenerating  is  done  by  the  town  band,  which  for 
wind  is  a  paragon.  The  performance  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  Pavilion  in  the  afternoon  is,  as 
respects  the  attendance,  a  failure.  The  audience 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  came  in  in  their  carriages  and  went 
away  again  immediately  the  performance  was 
over.  It  was  a  bitter  sight  for  the  natives  to 
see  the  horses  eating  out  of  their  own  nose- 
bags, and  the  owners  of  the  horses  sitting  in 
the  carriages  eating  out  of  their  own  nose-bags — 
not  patronising  the  town  to  the  extent  of  a  feed 
of  corn,  nor  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Prospect  brightens,  however,  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  players  come.  Tickets  for  Twelfth  Night 
going  off  rapidly,  and  the  indefatigable  mayor, 
who  IS  ubiquitous,  begins  to  look  more  cheerful. 
The  vicar,  beloved  of  all  the  natives  high  and 
low,  is  seen  driving  through  the  town  a  phaeton, 
in  which  are  seated  side  oy  side  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  the 
bishop  craving  for  something  more  solid  than 
Twelfth  Night,  and  asking  Sir  Andrew  why  he 
doesn't  play  Macbeth.  I  go  to  the  Pavilion 
for  the  first  time  to  see  the  comedy,  and  am  de- 
lighted with  the  splendid  proportions  of  the 
building ;  consider  it  a  model  ot  what  a  theatre 
ought  to  be,  and  can  only  account  for  its  perfec- 
tion by  the  supposition  that  the  architect  set  to 
work  to  construct  a  wooden  tent  and  by  accident 
hit  upon  a  perfect  theatre.  The  Pavilion  is  larger 
in  area  than  any  theatre  in  London,  and  yet  the 
spectator  can  see  and  hear  in  every  part  of  it, 
and  this  seems  to  be  owino^  to  the  low  roof 
and  the  absence  of  piled-up  tiers  of  boxes.  Will 
some  one  confer  a  great  obligation  on  the  London 
play-going  public  oy  bringing  the  Pavilion  up  to 
London,  ana  planting  it,  say,in  Leicester-square  ? 
'  Sitting  in  a  wide  open  balcony,  with  plenty  of 
room  to  move  about,  and  neither  oppressed  with 
heat  nor  chilleil  with  draughts  of  cold  air,  I 
thought  Twelfth  Ni^ht  a  more  enjoyable  comedy 
than  I  had  ever  thought  it  before,  and  con- 
sidered that  I  had  never  seen  it  so  well  played 


even  by  the  Haymarket  company:  which  im- 

Eressions,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  induced  bv  the 
eauty  and  the  comfort  of  the  theatre.  1  had 
seen  all  the  plays  and  all  the  actors,  but  I  went 
night  after  night  simply  to  enjoy  the  rare  English 
luxury  of  being  comtortable  m  a  theatre. 

Now  that  the  players  were  coming  down 
everv  day,  there  was  an  agreeable  combination 
of  the  rus  in  urbe,  of  London  and  Stratford, 
about  the  place.  When  I  had  heard  the  band 
blow  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  marched 
hither  and  thitner,  always  turning  into  Henley- 
street  to  see  the  House,  and  never  finding  any- 
body near  it,  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
Punch  was  giving  his  performance  exactly  op- 
posite ;  when  I  had  mused  mysdf  nearly  asleep 
in  the  old  churchyard,  or  by  the  banks  of  the 
placid  Avon ;  when  I  had  inspected  the  portraits 
of  the  Bard  in  the  Town-htdl,  and  the  plaster 
cast  with  some  hairs  adhering  to  the  mou- 
stache, concerning  which  I  had  grave  doubts, 
and  the  walking-stick  and  drinkin^Mmp  under 
the  glass  case,  and  more  pipes  firom  New  Place ; 
and  gazed  in  through  a  window  at  an  old  rusty 
piece  of  iron,  said  to  be  the  original  kej  of  the 
church  where  Shakespeare  was  mamed;  and 
dropped  in  for  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  Falcon, 
whose  parlour  is  lined  with  the  oak  panelling 
from  the  Bard's  grand  house,  and  where  the  Bard 
himself  is  said  to  have  sat  of  an  evening  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  to  the  wonder  and  amixzement 
of  the  village  gossips— when  I  had  done  all 
these  things,  and  tercentenerated  (poet,  I  thauk 
thee  for  that  word !)  to  my  heart's  content,  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  betake  me  to  a  certain 
snug  room  in  the  Red  Horse,  there  to  foregather 
with  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and  Sir  Tobv  Belch, 
and  Malvolio,  and  tne  two  Dromios,  and  Touch- 
stone, and  many  more,  who  were  well  bestowed 
at  that  hostel,  when  they  were  not  being  enter-  • 
tamed  by  the  most  hospitable  Mayor  and  the  no 
less  hospitable  Vicar.  And  here,  whenever  a 
new  comer  arrived,  Washington  Lrving's  poker 
was  brought  in,  tenderly  encased  in  a  blue  baize 
sheath,  and  handed  round  to  be  admired.  Wash- 
ington Irving  had  stirred  the  fire  with  that  very 
poker,  in  that  very  room,  and  so  it  has  been  a 
holy  poker  ever  since.  And  here  the  Irish 
"busker"  stole  in  one  evening  and  gave  us  a 
recitation  with  remarkable  emphasis  and  pro- 
priety, showing  that,  when  occasion  required, 
he  had  a  soul  above  Limerick  Races  and  Lrish 
jigs. 

Awsrj;  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  to  Charlcote 
Park,  the  scene  of  the  Bard's  poaching  exploit. 
An  unbelieving  phantom  who  nas  haunted  me 
for  days,  and  denied  the  birthplace,  and  the 
tomb,  and  everytldn^  else,  now  denies  the 
poaching.  I  shut  htm  up  finally,  by  myself 
denying  Shakespeare  altogether.  After  a  three 
miles'  ride,  we  come  upon  the  park,  which  is 
swarming  with  tame  deer,  and  I  picture  young 
Will  sneaking  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall  to 
knock  one  of  them  on  the  liead.  Seeing  that 
the  deer  are  all  as  tame  as  hens  or  ducks,  it 
came  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  poaching  but 
something  ebe,  which  I  will  not  mention.  Drive 
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up  to  the  new  gate,  beside  which  is  preserved 
an  old  post,  which  we  are  left  to  imagine  is  the 
very  post  on  which  the  youthful  poet  fixed  bis 
lampoon  upon  Sir  Thomas.  And  now  a  strange 
thought.  The  house  and  park  of  the  Lucys  are 
thrown  open  to  visitors  to-day  in  the  name  of 
one  who  once  did  the  family  the  honour  to  steal 
a  deer  from  its  park.  *  If  the  story  be  not  true, 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  a  slander  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Bard's  name  should  have  been 
enough  to  immortalise  a  hoase,  and  render  a 
familjr  famous.  The  house  and  grounds  very 
beautiful— the  gardens  laid  out  to  realise  a 
picture  by  Watteau :  the  house  reminding  one 
of  the  magnificence  of  Versailles— oak  floors, 
emblazoned  ceiling,  and  the  walb  hung  with 
rare  pictures  by  old  masters.  The  portrait  of 
Sir  Tnomas  Lucy  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  the 
marble  monument  in  the  church  forbid  the  idea 
of  Justice  Shallow.  They  are  emphatically  the 
portraits  of  a  gentleman— a  chivalrous-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  fine  head  and  a  noble  coun- 
tenance. 

Returning  over  the  old  bridge  to  Stratford, 
I  am  horrified  to  see  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
Avon  being  ruffled  by  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  dirty 
steam-boat  from  the  Birmingham  Soho.  Man 
on  the  bank  touting  for  passengers  to  go  up  the 
river  to  Luddington,  where  the  Bard  was  mar- 
ried. I  have  seen  his  birthplace,  and  I  have 
seen  his  tomb,  and  I  shoula  like  to  view  the 
scene  of  the  middle  event  of  his  life;  but  I 
decline  to  navigate  the  Avon  in  a  steam-boat,  so 
forego  Luddington,  and  content  myself  with 
another  sight  of  the  old  key  in  the  shop  window 
in  High-street. 

Now,  if  you  ask  me  if  I  passed  a  pleasant 
time  and  enjoyed  myself,  I  answer  that  I 
passed  a  very  pleasant  time,  and  never  enjoyed 
myself  more  in  my  life.  Nature  has  made  the 
neighbouring  countrv  a  paradise  of  quiet  beauty, 
and  the  mayor  and  the  committee,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Art,  certainly  did  everything  in  tneir 
power  to  add  to  the  delights  of  the  town.  The 
erection  of  that  handsome  Pavilion  I  regard  as  a 

freat  achievement,  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
e  awarded  to  the  committee  for  its  spirit  and 
enterprise  in  providing  entertainments  utterly 
regardless  of  expense.  As  an  example,  the 
whole  of  the  scenery  and  properties  that  were 
used  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  on  Tuesday  night,  in  London,  were 
used  in  Stratford  on  Wednesday,  and  were  seen 
again  in  London  on  the  evening  of  Thursday. 
1  think,  as  a  whole,  the  celebration  was  as 
successful  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. The  Pavilion  was  never  filled,  but  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  fill  so  large  a  build- 
ing even  in  London.  If  the  visitors  from  the 
neighbourhood  came  and  went  away  again  the 
same  day  without  spending  money  in  the  town, 
the  natives  had  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Thousands  were  scared  away  hj  the  false 
reporia  of  overcrowded  hotels  and  high  cha^;es. 
But  that  honour  to  the  Bard  had  much  to  do 
with  the  celebration,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
declare,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  the  most 


successful  entertainment  in  the  Pavilion,  spe- 
cially erected  for  the  purpose  of  performing  nia 
works,  was  a  masked  oalL 


SUSSEX  IRONMASTERS. 

Thb  ironworks  of  Sussex  and  Kent  were  the 
most  important  in  England  for  sixteen  hundred 
years.  In  the  sandstone  beds  of  the  Eorest 
Ridge,  called  by  geologists  the  Hastings  sand, 
which  lies  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite- 
lavers,  there  is  an  abundance  of  ironstone. 
The  ironstone  beds  lie  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Ashbumham  and  Heathfield  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Crowborough ;  and  timber  for 
the  ironstone,  fuel  suitable  for  smelting  the  ores, 
lay  handy  and  plentiful  —  the  country  about 
having  been  called  the  Forest  of  Andenda,  and 
the  Weald,  or  wild  wood,  and  being  full  of  large 
oaks.  The  district  thus  combined  both  the 
conditions  suitable  for  iron-making.  When,  in 
the  iiiur  and  obscure  past,  the  iron-smelting 
began  here,  nobody  can  tell,  but  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  120, 
the  iron-ores  of  Sussex  were  extensively  worked 
by  the  Romans,  or  by  Teutonic  iron-workers 
using  Roman  pottery,  and  the  coins  of  Nero, 
of  Vespasian,  and  Diocletian.  Coins  of  Roman 
emperors  and  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have 
been  plentifully  found,  in  a  bed  of  cinder-heaps 
extending  over  several  acres,  at  Old  Land  Farm, 
near  Maresfield.  Throughout  the  county,  old 
mansions,  places,  and  farm-houses  occur,  bearing 
such  names  as  Furnace-place,  Cinder  Hill, 
Hamner  Pond,  and  For^  Farm.  But  Sussex 
iron  is  now  a  mere  curiosity,  for  the  Sussex 
furnaces,  which  were  probably  blaeing  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  were  all  except  one 
blown  out  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  smelting  iron  by 
pit  coal  enabled  the  districts  combinmg  iron- 
stone and  coal  to  undersell  the  district  in  which, 
although  the  ores  remained,  the  fuel  was  always 
becoming  scarcer  and  dearer;  but,  whilst  the 
iron  trade  flourished  in  Sussex,  noteworthy  in- 
cidents mariced  its  history,  and  notable  men 
pursued  it.  Several  wealthy  families  in  the 
county  owe  their  fortunes  to  the  iron  trade. 
Smith,  the  most  common  of  all  names,  is  one 
which  is  now  disguised  and  abandoned,  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  commonness 
of  the  name  ought  to  accompany  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  nation,  for  the  English- 
man is  pre-eminently  the  blacksmith  or  the 
world.  A  Saxon  means  a  sharp  blade.  What- 
ever other  superiorities  he  may  boast,  it  is 
chiefly  in  reference  to  iron  tools  and  machinerv 
that  the  superiority  of  the  Englishman  is  ad- 
mitted. He  may  (»11  himself  Jonn  Bull,  but  he 
is  John  Smith.  And,  in  ancient  times,  the 
blacksmith  was  a  great  man,  holding  a  high 
place  at  court,  sitting  at  royal  tables,  and 
quenching  the  spark  in  his  throat  after  bobbing 
and  nobbing  with  kings.  Indeed,  Smith  and 
Smithson    (Hadad  and  Benhadad)  were  the 
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names  of  a  Syrian  dynasty,  and  even  when  an 
usurper  of  another  family  seized  the  throne,  he 
took  the  names  with  it. 

Vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  in  the 
bed  and  delta  of  a  mighty  river  produced,  say 
the  geologists,  the  iron  of  the  ferruginous  clays 
and  sands  of  the  Wealden.  The  clay  ironstone 
was  the  ore  of  the  Forest  Rid^ ;  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Iron  District  the  ferruginous 
sands  were  used ;  and  in  the  Clay  Country,  a 
comparatively  recent  concretion,  or  bog  iron, 
called  iron  rag,  is  frequentljr  turned  np  dt  the 
plough .  This  pudding  stone  is  composed  of  clay 
and  gravel,  and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent  of  oxide  of  iron.  Crowborough  is  the  loftiest 
point  of  this  Lx)n  District,  being  about  eight 
hundred  and  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower,  the  authority  fol- 
lowed by  all  compilers  of  information  on  this 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  iron  of  this  dis- 
trict was  wrought  long  before  the  conquest  of 
this  island  by  the  Romans.  The  Britons  ap- 
prised the  invaders  that  they  knew  already  the 
uses  of  iron  for  military  purposes,  by  mowing 
their  ranks  with  tlieir  scythe-armed  chariots. 
CsBsar  says  their  coins  were  iron  rings  of  a  cer- 
tain weight— a  description  applicable  at  the 
present  day  to  certain  coins  or  moneys  used  by 
the  Chinese.  Sussex  and  Kent  were,  probably, 
the  maritime  regions,  which,  he  sajrs,  produced 
iron,  although  only  in  small  quantities.  PHny 
alludes  to  the  iron  smelted  in  Britain.  Abundant 
proofs  of  the  activity  of  this  industry  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been  dis- 
covered. ScorisB,  or  the  cinders  of  the  extinct 
furnaces,  have  been  extensively  used  in  repair- 
ing roads ;  and,  in  a  heap  of  cinders  lying  ready 
for  use  on  th&  side  of  the  London-road,  in  1844, 
a  small  bit  of  pottery  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Turner.  On  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  undoubtedly  Roman.  The  cinders, 
he  learned  on  inquiry,  came  from  Maresfield, 
his  own  parish,  where  la^  a  large  heap  of  them 
at  a  place  called  Old  Land  Farm,  near  Buxted. 
When  he  visited  this  cinder-bed,  six  or  seven 
acres  in  extent,  the  labourers  were  laying  bare 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement.  In  a  sort 
of  grave  lay  a  funeral  deposit  of  pottery. 
Scarcely  a  barrow-load  of  cmders  was  driven 
ouf  that  did  not  contain  fragments  of  pottery. 
Brass  coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Tetricus,  and 
Diocletian,  were  identified.  Deeming  them  old 
halfpence,  the  labourers  had  "chucked"  Roman 
coins  away  because  "the  letters  on  'em  was 
pretty  near  rubbed  out."  Besides  coins,  there 
were  found  in  these  acres  of  cinders  fragments 
of  red  or  Samian  ware,  implements,  fibula,  ar- 
millse,  and  mortaria. 

Caesar  had  recorded  the  unimportance  of  the 
iron  industry  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Albion, 
and  such  was  its  insignificance  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  occupation,  that 
Sussex  was  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
as  an  iron  producing  country,  although  the  iron 
trade  of  Somerset,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Che- 
shire, and  Lincoln  are  mentioned.  A  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote 


to  his  steward  requesting  him  to  buy  iron  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucester  for  an  hospital  at 
Winchester.  Of  the  Sussex  ironworks,  the 
earliest  record  is  in  a  murage  grant  of  Henry 
the  Third,  authorising  the  town  of  Lewes  to 
exact  a  penny  toll  on  every  cart-load  of  iron  from 
the  neighbouring  weald.  A  Master  Henry,  of 
Lewes,  received  payments  a  quarter  of  a  centutr 
later  for  iron  work  in  this  king's  chamW,  and 
for  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Crown,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts  smelted 
the  iron  ores  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest.  A  com- 
plaint was  laid  before  the  Lord  Mayor  bv  the 
ironmongers  of  London  against  the  smiths  of 
the  Weald,  because  the  irons  for  wheels  were 
shorter  than  they  ought  to  be.  The  loads,  if 
roads  there  were  in  those  days,  were  so  im- 
passable  that  Sussex  iron  was  carried  to  London 
oy  water.  On  the  authority  of  the  Wardrobe 
account  (Carlton  Ride  MSS.),  Mr.  Mark  Antony 
Lower  says : 

"  Inihe  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 
Peter  de  Walsham,  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
by  virtue  of  a  precept  from  the  King's  Exchequer, 
made  a  provision  of  horse-shoes  and  mm  of 
different  sorts  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Scots.  The  number  furnisned  on  the  occasion 
was  3000  horse-shoes  and  29,000  nails,  imd 
the  expense  of  their  purchase  from  various 
places  within  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  and  their 
delivery  in  London,  by  the  hands  of  John  de 
Norton,  clerk,  was  14/.  ISs.  lOd." 

Iron  ore  paid  tithe  in  Western  Sussex  in 
1342.  There  is  a  cast-iron  slab,  much  worn  by 
being  trodden  upon,  in  Durwash  church,  with 
the  inscription,  in  Latin :  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of 
John  Collins."  UntQ  the  civil  war  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  sewing  needles  were  made 
in  Chichester.  In  many  old  farm-houses  in 
Sussex,  brand-irons,  brand-dogs  or  andirons, 
such  as  are  still  used  in  countries  which  burn 
wood  fires,  and  supported  the  merry  yule  log^ 
of  our  forefathers,  still  retain  the  places  they 
have  occupied  for  centuries  within  the  ample 
chimneys.  The  cast-iron  chimney-backs  were 
ornamented  with  figures  in  relief'^  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  Some  of  the  heads  appear  to  be 
portraits :  one  of  them  .reminded  me  of  the 
casts  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Among  these  orna- 
ments in  relief  are  armorial  bearings,  the  Royal 
arms,  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  the  Tudor  badge 
of  rose  and  crown.  Edward  the  Third  used 
hooped  cannon  against  the  Scots  in  1327,  nine- 
teen years  before  they  were  employed  at  Crejy 
against  the  French,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  or  not  they 
were  made  in  Sussex.  But  two  centuries  later, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Ralph  Hogge, 
aided  by  one  Peter  Baude,  a  Frenchman,  cast 
cannon  at  Buxted.  The  device  of  the  Hoggs, 
Hojgg6s,  Hoggets,  or  Huggets,  is  the  animal, 
anathe  name  was,  says  Mr.  Lower,  probably  of 
Norman  origin.  The-  traditionary  distich  is 
still  devoutly  believed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huget's  Furnace,  near  Buxted  and  Mayfield — 

jmajster  Nugget  mrs  H»  man  Mfyu 
^f)rs  rttts  taut  ti^t  ficBt  <s:an'non. 
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Down  to  the  present  day  many  Huggets  are 
blacksmiths  in  East  Sussex.  The  terms  pig  and 
sow  are  still  associated  with  iron,  and  this  may 
be  the  origin  of  the  device,  and  the  name.  And 
Master  Hngji^ett  and  his  man  John  may  have  a 
more  assured  place  in  the  Story  of  the  Guns 
than  has  yet  been  won  by  either  Armstrong  or 
Whitwortn.  Two»of  Peter  Baude's  brass  guns 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
cannon  made  at  Robert's  Bridge  were  floated 
down  the  Rother  by  means  of  "  shuts,"  a  sort 
of  locks. 

As  men  of  free  minds,  the  Sussex  ironmasters 
furnished  several  Protestant  martyrs  during  the 
Reformation  struggle.  Richard  Woodman,  of 
Wartleton,  in  one  of  his  examinations  before 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  said :  "  Let  me  go 
home,  I  pray  you,  to  mv  wife  and  children,  to 
see  them  kept,  and  other  poore  folke  that  I 
would  set  aworke,  by  the  help  of  God.  I  have 
set  aworke  a  hundreth  persons,  ere  this,  all  the 
yeare  together."  Richard  Woodman  was  burnt 
at  Lewes  in  1557.  Archbishop  Parker  de- 
nounced the  iron  trade  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
"a  plague." 

Early  editions  of  Camden's  Britannia  contain 
quaint  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  iron  districts 
of  the  days  of  tlie  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 
Speaking  of  Sussex,  he  says :  "  Full  of  iron 
mines  it  is  in  sundry  places,  where,  for  the 
making  and  founding  thereof,  there  be  furnaces 
on  every  side,  and  a  huge  deal  of  wood  is  yearly 
burnt,  to  which  purpose  divers  brooks  in  many 
places  are  brought  to  run  in  one  channel,  and 
sundrv  meadows  turned  into  pools  and  waters 
that  they  might  be  of  power  sufficient  to  drive 
hammer-mills,  which,  beating  upon  the  iron,  re- 
sound all  over  the  places  adjoimng." 

Extracts  from  Memoirs  of  the  Gale  Family, 
supplied  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Blencowe  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  ironmasters  whose  energy  and  sagacity 
guided  this  noisy  industry,  which  contrasts  so 
strikingly  with  the  quiet  now  reigning  among 
the  Sussex  downs,  except  where  it  is  disturbed 
occasionally  by  the  distant  roar  of  a  railway 
train,  or  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  whistle. 
Li  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  sons  "in  a  world 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  a  world  of  all  manner  of 
wickedness  in  all  sorts  of  people,"  Leonard 
Grale  wrote  the  following  breviate  of  his  birth 
and  living.  "  The  advice  of  me,  Leonard  Gale, 
to  my  two  sons,  Leonard  and  Harry,  beinff  in 
the  67th  year  of  my  age,  a.d.  1687.  My 
sons  hearken  unto  the  words  of  your  loving 
father,  who  earnestly  desireth  your  welfare,  and 
encreasing  of  grace,  learning,  and  riches.  I 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Sevenoake  in  Kent, 
my  father,  a  blacksmith,  living  in  Riverhead- 
street,  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  who  lived  there 
in  very  j^od  repute,  and  drove  a  very  good 
trade ;  his  name  Francis  Gale :  my  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  one  George  Pratt,  a  very  good 
yeoman,  living  at  Chelsford,  about  five  miles 
from  Rivcrhead;  my  father  had,  by  a  former 
wife,  two  sons,  and  by  my  mother  three  sons  and 


one  daughter ;  and  when  I  was  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age,  my  father  and 
mother  goin^  to  visit  a  friend  at  Sensom 
(Kemsing  ?)  in  the  said  county,  took  the  plague, 
and  quicxly  after  they  came  home,  mv  mother 
fell  sick,  and  about  six  days  after  died,  nobody 
thinking  of  such  a  disease.  My  father  made  a 
great  burial  for  her,  and  abundance  came  to  it, 
not  fearing  anything,  and  notwithstanding 
several  women  layd  my  mother  forth,  and  no 
manner  of  clothes  were  taken  out  of  the 
chamber  when  she  died,  yet  not  one  person 
took  the  distemper ;  this  I  set  down  as  a  miracle. 
After  lier  burial,  we  were  all  well  one  whole 
week,  and  a  great  manj  people  frequented  our 
house,  and  we  our  neighbours'  houses,  but  at 
the  week's  end,  in  two  days,  fell  sick  my  father, 
my  eldest  brother,  my  sister,  and  myself;  and 
in  three  days  after  this  m^  two  younger  brothers, 
Edward  and  John,  fell  sick,  and  though  I  was 
very  ill,  my  father  sent  me  to  market  to  buy 
provisions,  but  before  I  came  home  it  was 
noysed  abroad  that  it  was  the  plague,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  come  in  adoors  they  charged  us 
to  keep  in,  and  set  a  strong  watch  ove^  us,  yet 
all  this  while  no  one  took  the  distemper,  of  or 
from  us,  and  about  the  sixth  day  after  they  were 
taken,  three  of  tliem  dyed  in  three  hours,  one 
after  another,  and  were  all  buryed  in  one  grave, 
and  about  two  days  after  the  two  youngest  dyed 
both  together,  and  were  buryed  in  one  grave. 
All  this  while  I  lay  sick  in  another  bed,  and 
the  tender  looked  every  hour  for  my  death ;  but 
it  pleased  God  most  miraculously  to  preserve 
me,  and  without  any  sore  breaking,  only  I  had 
a  swelling  in  my  groin,  which  was  long  ere  it 
sunk  away,  and  i  have  been  the  worse  for  it 
ever  since,  and  when  I  was  recovered,  I  was 
shut  up  with  two  women,  one  man,  and  one 
child,  for  three  months,  and  neither  of  them  had 
the  distemper.  And  now,  at  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  I  came  into  the  world,  to  shift 
for  myself,  having  one  brother  left,  which  was 
out  at  prentice,  who  presently  fell  out  with  me 
about  what  my  father  had  left  me,  and  when  I 
had  been  at  about  10/.  charges,  we  came  to 
an  agreement.  I,  by  my  guardian,  had  the 
administration,  and  my  brother  quickly  spent  all 
his  portion,  and  went  to  sea,  and  died ;  and  I, 
entering  into  the  world  at  this  age,  worth  about 
200/.,  within  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
ran  out  150/.  of  it,  not  with  ill  nusbondry,  for  I 
laboured  night  and  day  to  save  what  I  had  left 
to  me,  but  bad  servants  and  trusting  was  the 
ruin  of  me,  and  then  I  turned  awayooth  man 
and  maid,  and  lived  starke  alone  for  the  space  of 
one  mouth,  in  which  time  I  cast  up  my  accounts, 
and  found  that  I  was  not  worth  50/.  if  I  had 
sold  myself  to  my  shirt> ;  then  I  was  in  a  great 
strait,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  steer,  but  I 
cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart  and 
with  tears,  and  He  heard  my  cry,  and  put  into 
my  mind  to  try  one  year  more,  to  see  what  I 
could  do,  for  I  resolved  to  spend  nothing  but 
mine  own,  and  I  resolved  always  '  to  keep  aeon- 
science  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards 
man.'    Then  I  took  a  boy  to  strike  and  to  blow 
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for  me,  and  a  man  to  work  by  the  piece,  but 
kept  no  maid  nor  woman  in  my  house ;  and  then 
I  so  thrived  that,  within  two  years  and  a  half,  I 
got  back  all  that  I  had  lost  before,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  came  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I 
had  lost  150/.  and  got  it  again,  and  I  begran  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  thriving  man ;  and  so  I  was, 
for  all  the  time  I  kept  a  smith's  forge  I  laid  by 
100/.  a  year,  one  with  another,  and  having 
gotten  enough  to  keep  me  wdi,  and  being 
burdened  with  free  quartering  of  soldiers,  1  left 
off!,  and  came  down  mto  Sussex,  after  one  Spur, 
who  owed  me  between  40/.  and  60/.,  ana  he 
being  in  a  bad  capacity  to  pay  me,  though  he 
did  afterwards  pay  me  all.  Eiefore  I  went  home 
again  I  took  St.  Leonard's  forge,  and  so  kept  a 
shop  to  sell  iron,  and  let  out  the  smith's  forge. 
I  had  not  been  in  the  country  one  year  but  Mr. 
Walter  Burrell,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  my 
mortal  enemy,  sent  to  speak  with  me,  and  when 
I  came  to  him  he  told  me  he  heard  a  very  good 
report  of  me,  and  desired  to  be  acquainted  with 
me,  and  he  told  me  if  I  wonld  let  his  scm  Thomas 
come  into  partnership  with  me,  he  would  help 
me  to  ''sows"  nearer,  and  better,  and  cheaper 
than  1  had  bought  before.  I  told  him  I  wondered 
to  hear  such  tnings  from  him,  for  I  heard  he 
was  my  mortal  enemy  because  I  took  that  forge, 
and  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  let  me  go 
partners  with  him  in  the  furnace,  he  should  go 
partners  with  me  in  the  forge.  He  desired  time 
to  consider  of  it,  and  he  rode  presently  into 
Kent  to  inquire  of  me,  and  found  such  an  ac- 
count of  me,  that  he  told  me  I  should  go 
partners  with  him  in  all  his  works." 

This  partnership  lasted  about  fifteen  years,  and 
the  trade  in  iron  falling  off,  it  was  dissolved,  and 
Leonard  Gale  became  the  sole  proprietor  of 
Tinsloe  forge.  '*  Considerinff,"  he  says,  "  that 
I  had  got  about  5000/.  or  6000/.,  having  traded 
about  thirty  years,  and  being  about  forty-six 
years  of  age,  and  having  neither  brother,  sister, 
nor  child  in  the  world,  1  bethonght  myself  about 
taking  a  wife,  and  chose  this  woman,  your 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  I  had  500/.  and  one  year's  board  with 
her ;  and  now,  at  the  writing  of  these  lines,  I 
have  attained  unto  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
having  been  married  about  twenty  years,  in 
which  time,  as  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
me  five  children,  so  hath  He  improved  my  estate 
to  at  least  16,000/.,  which  is  500/.  a  year,  one 
year  with  another,  which  is  a  yery  great  miracle 
to  me  how  I  should  come  to  so  great  an  estate, 
considering  my  small  dealings,  the  bad  times, 
and  my  great  fosses  hj  bad  debts,  suits  of  law, 
and  by  building;  which  enforces  me  to  extol 
the  name  of  the  great  God,  for  He  was  always 
my  director  in  all  good  ways,  and  when  I  was 
ill  distress  I  called  upon  Him,  and  He  heard 
me,  and  gaye  me  more  than  ever  my  heart  de- 
sired ;  for  I  had  no  man  in  the  world  that  would 
stand  by  me,  either  for  advice  or  for  money  when 
I  wanted,  which  enfbrced  me  to  be  careful  not 
to  run  beyond  my  own  substance,  and  always 
resolved  'to  keep  a  good  conscience  towards 
God  and  towards  man,'  and  not  to  do  to  others 


that  which  I  would  not  have  them  do  to 
me."  .  .  .  "Thus,  my  son,  I  have  set  down  a 
short  breviate  of  my  life  unto  this  day,  and 
what  the  Almighty  hath  bestowed  on  me,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  my  af  e,  in  all  which  time  I 
bated  idleness  and  vain-gioriousness,  and  I  never 
boasted  of  anything  but  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
my  own  comiort.  I  always  held  the  Scriptures 
for  the  rule  of  life  to  walk  by;  and  I  always 
counted  it  to  be  a  deadly  sin  to  be  in  any  man's 
debt  longer  than  they  were  willing  to  trust 
me."  .  .  .  "My  son,  Leonard,  I  pray  you  to 
have  a  tender  respect  unto  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  few  men  would  have  left  so  great  an 
estate  to  you,  and  so  little  to  them,  when  I  have 
^ined  it  all  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  my  own 
mdnstry ;  therefore  grudge  not  anything  that  I 
may  give  them ;  and  next  have  a  tender  respect 
to  your  mother,  who  hath  been  very  tender  over 
you  in  bringinff  you  up,  and  who  nourished  you 
with  her  own  breast."  .  .  .  "Next  I  advise  you 
to  have  a  care  and  be  not  too  familiar  with  your 
vile  neighbours,  as  I  have  been,  and  you  now 
see  how  they  hate  me ;  indeed,  they  are  but  a 
beggarly  and  bastard  generation,  and  whom  I 
have  been  at  great  charges  with.  Nexc,  suffer 
no  man  to  inclose  my  land,  nor  build  houses  on 
the  waste,  for  there  is  Benshies,  and  Bowmans, 
and  Fincbes,  which  are  cottages  which  will  be  a 
perpetual  charge  to  you  and  yours,  and  so  with 
Pil^tts.  Next,  I  charge  you  never  to  suffer  that 
lane  to  be  inclosed  by  Woolborough  Sears,  who 
took  delight  to  damn  up  highways  to  his  own 
ruin ;  and  so  it  was  observed  by  his  neighbours, 
for  he  never  thrived  after  he  took  in  Langly- 
lane,  and  burned  the  Crawley  footway,  and  to 
m]^  knowledjpe  he  never  thrived  since  he  took  in 
this  lane.  Next,  I  advise  you  to  have  a  ^eat 
care  of  ill  and  debauched  company,  especially 
wicked  and  de]»raved  priests,  such  as  are  at  this 
present  time  about  me,  as  Lee  and  Troughton, 
of  Worth;  never  give  any  of  them  any  enter- 
tainment, nor  none  of  their  companions,  for  they 
are  most  vile  and  wicked  men  to  my  knowledge. 
Next,  my  advice  is,  that  whatever  estates  either 
of  yon  ever  attain  to,  yet  follow  some  employ- 
ment, which  will  keep  you  from  abundance  of 
expenses  and  charges,  and  take  you  off  from  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  actions ;  and  observe  the 
mechanic  priests,  which  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  come  to  church  one  hour  or  two  on  a  Simday, 
and  all  the  week  besides  they  will  eat  and  drink 
at  such  men's  houses  as  you  are,  but  avoid  them ; 
but  love  and  cherish  every  honest  godly  priest 
wherever  you  find  them;  and,  above  all,  hold 
fast  the  ancient  Protestant  religion,  for  a  better 
religion  cannot  be  found  out  than  that  is,  only  I 
could  wish  the  abuses  were  taken  away,  and 
wicked  men  found  out,  or  punished^  or  turned 
out.  Next,  my  advice  is,  that  above  all  things 
you  avoid  swearing,  lying,  drunkenness,  and 
gaming,  which  are  the  ruin  of  all  men's  estates, 
that  are  ruined  in  this  nation,  and  pride  of 
apparell,  which  is  a  great  consumer  of  men's 
estates  in  this  kingdom." 

Pride  of  apparel,  denounced  by  this  Puritan 
ironfounder,  was  one  of  the  vices  which  pre- 
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1 1  pared  and  provoked  the  civil  war.  In  the  reign 
j  of  James  tlie  First  of  England  a  satirical  poet 
i      said : 

They  wore  a  farm  in  shoestrings,  edged  with  gold, 
And  spangled  garters,  worth  a  copyhold. 

:  Harrison,  the  old  chronicler,  said  of  the  women 
I  of  London  even  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  "  I 
!  I  have  met  with  some  so  disguised  that  it  hath 
'  passed  my  skill  to  discover  whether  they  were 
men  or  women." 

Three  years  after  writing  his  advice  to  his 
sons,  Leonard  Gale  the  elder  died  in  1690,  and 
Leonard,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  pro- 
perty. This  Leonard  resided  four  years  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  University  College,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  "  Being,"  he  says,  "  very 
distrustful  of  my  own  abilities,  and  too  great  a 
lover  of  idleness  and  ease,  I  neglected  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  devoted  myself  to  management 
of  my  property  in  the  country."  Eight  vears 
later  he  bought  the  estate  and  timber  ofOrabbett 
for"  9000/.  "Two  reasons,"  he  says,  "chiefly 
induced  me  to  buy  Crabbett ;  one  was  that  my 
estate  might  lie  together,  and  the  other  that  I 
might  have  a  good  estate,  which  I  had  not  before, 
for  I  was  always  afraid  of  building.  Building  is 
a  sweet  impoverishing."  .  . .  "Au^st  19,  1703, 
being  near  thirty  years  old,  I  married  with  Mrs. 
Sarah  Knight,  my  mother's  sister's  only  daughter, 
after  I  had  made  my  court  to  her  for  two  or 
three  years.  By  her  I  had  a  plentiful  fortune 
(between  7000/.  or  8000/.J).  We  were  married 
in  the  parish  church  of  Charlwood  by  Mr. 
Hesketb,  the  rector.  She  was  truly  my  own 
choice,  and  I  am  extremely  well  satisfied  with  it, 
and  do  verily  believe  that  for  truth  and  sincerity, 
kindness  and  fidelity,  humility  and  good  nature, 
she  has  few  equals.  I  am  sure  none  can  exceed 
•her,  and  I  pray  Grod  to  continue  us  long  to- 
gether in  health  and  prosperity,  and  to  crown  us 
with  all  those  blessing  which  He  has  promised 
to  those  that  serve  Him  and  walk  in  his  ways." 
This  blacksmith's  son  was  elected  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  East  Grinsted  in  1710,  with- 
out expense  or  opposition.  The  power  of  bribes 
and  threats  he  deplores  as  "  an  eternal  scandal 
to  the  whole  nation."  "  Our  lands  and  liberties 
must  be  precarious;  our  so  much  boasted 
privilege  of  having  free  parliaments  must  be 
utterly  l«st.  For  this  is  an  observation  founded 
on  the  greatest  truth,  that  he  that  will  buy  his 
seat  in  parliament  will  sell  his  vote;  and  to 
what  misery  and  poverty  such  men  will  soon 
bring  this  nation  God  only  knows!"  This 
Leonard  Gale  advised  his  children  to  be  sure  as 
j.  they  grew  rich  in  estate  to  grow  richer  in 
1 1    wisdom  and  virtue,  taking  care  that  their  income 

I  •  should  exceed  their  expenses,  and  tiiat  they  dailv 
'  I    heard  and  read  more  than  they  spoke  or  told. 

I I  When  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  said,  "  I 
I  am  now  worth  at  Michaelmas,  1724;,  at  a  reason- 
I '    able  computation,  40,667/. ;  though  I  have  been 

guilty  01  many  oversights  in  missing  good 
Dargains  and  taking  bad."  When  fifty-eij^ht 
years  of  aere,  he  said,  "  My  memory  is  growing 
worse,  for  I  have  made  some  mistake  in  my  ac- 


counts within  the  last  three  years  of  above  150/., 
which  I  cannot  possibly  find  out  after  my  utmost 
endeavours."  His  account  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Philippa  reminds  us  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  English  manners'  during 
the  past  century.  "  My  daughter  Philippa,  '  an 
ornament  to  her  sex,  her  parents,  and  the  family 
she  is  grafted  in,'  was  married  January  21, 
1730,  to  James  Glitherow,  Esq.,  she  bemgin 
the  twenty.first  year  of  her  age,  and  he  about 
thirty-seven.  I  gave  her  8000/.  to  her  portion, 
and  she  has  1200/.  per  annum  settled  upon  her 
and  her  heirs,  of  which  600/.  per  annum  is  for  her 
jointure.  All  our  relatives,  except  Dr.  Wood- 
ward and  his  wife,  were  at  the  wedding,  which 
was  on  Thursday,  and  they  stayed  a  week  with 
us  at  Crabbett,  and  that  day  fortnight  she  went 
home  to  Brentford,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
who  stayed  three  weeks  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Glitherow,  his  sister ;  and  Tim  Nightingale,  who 
bad  lived  with  us  near  twelve  years,  went  with 
her  for  her  maid.  There  was  abundance  of 
people  at  Worth  church  on  the  wedding,  and  a 
great  many  strowers ;  and  the  Sunday  loUowing 
there  was  a  prodigious  congregation  at  church, 
when  Mr.  Hampton  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  on  tliis  text,  '  Marriage  is  honourable  in 
all  men,  and  the  bed  undefilea ;'  being  the  same 
sermon  he  preached  the  next  Sunday  after  I 
marryed,  near  twenty -five  years  before." 
Leonard  Gale  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  only  son 
Henry,  and  the  wealth  earned  by  three  genera- 
tions of  frugal  and  careful  men  passed  to  the 
families  of  the  husbands  of  his  daughters. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  the  Sussex 
ironmasters  was  far  more  ancient  than  the 
Gales,  the  le^ndary  St.  Dnnstan.  The  ten- 
dency of  historical  criticism  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  the  more  piquant  pohits  of  ancient  story ; 
and  Mr.  MariL  Antony  Lower  allows  no  ^eat 
antiquity  even  to  the  tongs  which  is  said  to 
have  held  so  firmly  the  nose  of  the  arch-tempter. 
The^parish  of  Mayfield  was  famous  for  its  iron. 
There  were  considerable  ironworks  upon  the 
archiepiscopal  estate.  The  massive  iron  hand- 
rail of  the  grand  staircase  is  one  of  the  relics  of 
this  manufacture.  "The  hammer,  anvil,  and 
tongs  of  St.  Dunstan  preserved  here,"  says  Mr. 
M.  A.  Lower,  "seem  to  refer  as  much  to  the 
iron  trade  so  famous  in  these  parts,  as  to  the 
alleged  proficiency  of  the  saint  in  the  craft  of  a 
blacksmith.  The  anvil  and  tongs  are  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  the  hammer  with  its  iron 
handle  may  be  considered  a  medieval  relic." 
Archbishops,  like  doctors,  differ ;  and,  although 
Archbishop  Parker,  as  we  have  seen,  denounced 
the  iron  trade  as  a  phigue,  there  liave  been 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  equally  high  who  have 
encouraged  it,  and  saints  who  pursued  it  with 
marvellous  results 

The  Morleys  of  Glynde  worked  the  forge  at 
Hawksden.  *They  were  established  there  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  seventeenth, 
Herbert  Moriey,the  regicide,  died,  possessed  of 
these  works,  which  descended  to  his  sons. 

Among  the  greatest  of  these  families  of  iron- 
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founders  were  the  Fowlcs  of  Riverhall.  They 
built  a  fine  mansion  in  1 591)  which  still  retains 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  King  James 
gave  to  William  Fowie  a  grant  of  free  warren 
over  his  numerous  manors  and  lands  in  Wad- 
hurst,  Frant,  Rotherfield,  and  May  field.  The 
fourth  in  descent  and  heir-male  of  this  William 
Fowle  left  Riverhall,  and  kept  the  turnpike-gate 
in  Wadhurst.  His  grandson,  Nicholas  Fowle, 
a  day-labourer,  emigrated  to  America  in  1839, 
vnth  his  son  John  f'owle,  a  wheelwright,  and  a 
numerous  young  family,  carrying  with  them,  as  a 
family^relic,  the  royal  grant  of  See  warren  given 
to  their  ancestor. 

This  family,  like  maiiy  others,  rose  and  fell 
with  the  Sussex  iron  trade.  Geoloj^ists  say 
there  is  still  in  this  district  more  and  finer  iron- 
ore  than  in  many  of  the  coal-fields  of  England ; 
but,  when  the  art  of  using  coal  in  smelting  in- 
stead of  charcoal  was  discovered,  it  was  found 
to  be  cheaper.  Without  intending  it,  the  coal- 
miuers  interposed  to  preserve  the  woods  from 
the  destruction  lamented  by  the  poets.  Dray- 
ton, in  his  Polyolbion,  toade  the  trees  denounce 
the  iron  trade  in  the  following  strain : 

Jove's  oak,  the  warlike  ash,  vein*d  elm,  the 

softer  beech, 
Short  hazel,  maple  plain,  light  asp,  the  bending 

wycb, 
Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch  must  altogether 

burn. 
What  should  the   builder  serve,  supplies  the 

forger's  turn ; 
When  under  public  good,  base  private  gain  takes 

hold, 
And  we,  poor  woful  woods,  to  ruin  lastly  sold. 

The  last  of  the  Sussex  furnaces,  the  propei'ty 
of  Lord  Asbburnham,  was  blown  out  m  1825. 
Bars  of  Sussex  iron  are  now  curiosities  or  relics. 
The  iron  of  the  entrances  to  the  new  church 
at  Elsted  was  made  at  Asbburnham  in  one  of 
the  last  heats  of  the  forge.  A  true  Sussex 
man  feels  a  peculiar  thrill  of  regret  when  he 
passes  the  railings  of  St.  Paul's  in  London; 
and,  the  ores  being  plentiful  in  his  native  fields, 
ha  may  be  excused  for  fancying  that  an  in- 
dustry, which  an  improvement  in  metallurgy  has 
put  down,  a  new  discovery  may  any  day  raise 
up  again,  and  anthracite,  or  some  other  fuel, 
enable  Sussex  again  to  supply  iron  for  armies 
or  for  fleets,  for  monuments  or  firesides. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 

In  Twenty-pour  Chapteks. 
chapter  xiv.  the  last  walk  in  the  garden. 

The  only  letter  Calvert  found  at  the  post- 
office  for  the  villa  was  one  in  the  vicar's  hand, 
addressed  to  Miss  Grainger.  Nothing  from 
Loyd  himself,  nor  any  newspaper.  So  far,  then, 
Loyd  had  kept  his  pledge.  He  awaited  to  see  if 
Calvert  would  obey  his  injunctions  before  he 
proceeded  to  unmask  him  to  liis  friends. 

Calvert  did  not  regard  this  reserve  as  any- 
thing generous — he  set  it  down  simply  to  fear. 
He  said  to  hiioaself,  "  The  fellow  dreacls  me ;  he 
knows  that  it  is  never  safe  to  push  men  of  my 


stamp  to  the  wall ;  and  he  is  wise  enough  to 
apply  the  old  adage,  about  leaving  a  bridge  to 
the  retreating  enemy.  I  shall  have  more  diffi- 
culty in  silencing  the  women,  however.  It  will 
be  a  hard  task  to  muzzle  their  curiosity ;  but  I 
must  try  some  plan  to  effect  it.  Is  that  telegram 
for  me?"  cried  he,  as  a  messenger  hastened 
hither  and  thither  in  search  for  someone. 

"  II  Signor  Grainger?" 

"  Yes,  all  right,"  said  he,  taking  it.  It  was 
in  these  few  words. 

"  They  find  it  can  be  done — make  tracks. 
"Drayton." 

"  Thej  find  it  can  be  done,"  muttered  he. 
"Which  means,  it  is  legal  to  apprehend  me. 
Well,  I  supposed  as  much !  I  never  reckoned 
on  immunity ;  and  as  to  getting  away,  I'm  readier 
for  it,  and  better  provided  too,  than  you  think 
for.  Master  Algernon.  Indeed,  I  can't  well  say 
what  infatuation  binds  me  to  this  spot,  apart  from 
the  peril  that  attends  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
very  much  what  is  called  in  love  with  Florence, 
though  I'd  certainly  marry  her  if  she'd  have  me; 
but  for  that  there  are,  what  the  lady  novelists  call, 
'  mixed  motives,'  and  I  rather  suspect  it  is  not 
with  any  especial  or  exclusive  regard  for  her 
happiness  that  I'd  enter  Into  the  holy  bonds.  I 
should  like  to  consult  some  competent  authority 
on  the  physiologv  of  hatred — why  it  is  that, 
though  scores  of  iellows  have  injured  me  deeply 
in  life,  I  never  bore  any,  no,  nor  the  whole  of 
them  collectively,  the  ill  will  tliat  I  feel  for  that 
man.  He  has  taken  towards  me  a  tone  that 
none  have  ever  dared  to  take.  He  menaces  me  ! 
Fifty  have  wroneed :  none  have  ever  threatened 
me.  He  who  tnreatens,  assumes  to  be  your 
master,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  his  forbearance, 
and  to  declare  under  what  conditions  he  will 
spare  you.  Now,  Master  Loyd,  I  can't  say  if 
tiiis  be  a  part  to  suit  your  powers,  but  I  know 
well,  the  other  is  one  wnich  in  no  way  is 
adapted  to  mine.  Nature  has  endowed  me 
with  a  varietv  of  excellent  qualities,  but,  some- 
how, in  the  hurry  of  her  benevolence,  she  for- 
got patience !  I  suppose  one  can't  have  every- 
thing !" 

While  he  thus  mused  and  speculated,  the  boat 
swept  smoothly  over  the  lake,  and  Onofrio,  not 
remarking  the  little  attention  Calvert  vouchsafed 
to  him,  went  on  talking  of  "  I  Granj^eri"  as  the 
most  interesting  subject  he  could  think  of.  At 
last  Calvert's  notice  was  drawn  to  his  words 
by  hearing  how  the  old  lady  had  agreed  to 
take  the  villa  for  a  year,  with  the  power  of 
continuing  to  reside  there  longer  if  she  were  so 
mmded. 

The  compact  had  been  made  only  the  day 
before,  after  Calvert  had  started  for  Milan,  evi- 
dently— to  his  thinking — showing  that  it  had 
been  done  with  reference  to  something  in  Loyd's 
last  letter.  "  Strange  that  she  did  not  consult  me 
upon  it,"  thought  he ;  "I  who  have  been  her 
chief  counsellor  on  everything.  Perhaps  the 
lease  of  my  confidence  has  expired.  But  how 
does  it  matter  ?  A  few  hours  more,  and  all  these 
people  shall  be  no  more  to  me  than  that  lazy 
cloud  that  is  hanging  about  the  mountain-top. 
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They  may  live  or>die,  or  marry,  or  mourn,  and 
ail  be  as  nothing  to  me— as  if  I  had  never  met 
them.  And  what  shall  /  be  to  i&em,  I  wonder  ?" 
cried  he,  with  a  bitter  lauffh ;  ''a  very  dreadful 
dream,  I  suppose ;  sometmng  like  the  memory 
of  a  shipwreck,  or  a  fire  from  which  they  escaped 
without  any  conscioiisness  of  the  means  that 
rescued  them !  A  horrid  nightmare  whose  terrors 
always  come  back  in  days  of  depression  and  ill- 
ness. At  ail  events,  I  shall  not  be  'poor  Cal- 
vert,' 'that  much  to  be  pitied  creature  who 
really  had  some  good  in  him.'  No,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  spared  all  commiseration  of  that  kind, 
and  they'll  no  more  recur  willingly  to  my 
memory  than  they'll  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  some  day  that  Drought  them  shame  and  mis- 
fortune. 

"Now,  then,  for  my  positively  kst  appear- 
ance in  my  present  line  of  character !  And  yonder 
J  see  the  old  dame  on  the  look-out  for  me ;  she 
certainly  has  some  object  in  meeting  me  before 
her  nieces  shall  know  it.— Land  ibe  in  that  nook 
there,  Onofrio,  and  wait  for  me." 

"I  have  been  very  impatient  for  your  coming," 
said  she,  as  he  stepped  on  shore ;  "  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  ^ou ;  but,  first  of  ail,  read  this. 
It  is  from  tne  vicar." 

The  letter  was  not  more  than  a  few  lines,  and 
to  this  purport :  he  was  about  to  quit  the  home 
he  had  lived  in  for  more  than  thirty  vears,  and 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  distress, 
that  he  really  could  not  address  his  thoughts  to 
anv  case  but  the  sad  one  before  him.  " '  All  these 
calamities  have  fallen  upon  us  together;  for 
although,'  he  wrote,  'Joe's  departure  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  future  fortune,  it  is  still 
separatioi^  and  at  our  age  who  is  to  say  if  we 
shall  ever  see  him  again  ?' "  • 

"Skip  the  pathetic  bit,  and  eome  to  this. 
Wliat  have  we  here  about  the  P.  and  0. 
steamers  P"  cried  Calvert. 

" '  Through  the  great  kindness  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Joe  has  obtained  a  free  passage  out— a 
favour,  as  I  hear,  very  rareljr  grantecE— and  he 
means  to  pay  you  a  flying  visit ;  leaving  this  on 
Tuesday,  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday,  and,  by 
repairing  to  Leghorn  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, to  catch  the  paclcet  at  Malta.  Thb  will 
give  him  three  entire  days  with  you,  which, 
though  they  be  stolen  from  us,  neither  his  mo- 
ther nor  myself  have  the  heart  to  refuse  him. 
Poor  fellow,  he  tries  to  believe — perhaps  he  does 
believe — that  we  are  all  to  meet  again  in  happi- 
ness and  comfort,  and  I  do  my  best  not  to 
discourage  him ;  but  I  am  now  verging  on 
seventy -' " 

"  How  tiresome  he  is  about  his  old  age ;  is 
there  any  more  about  his  son  ?"  asked  Calvert, 
impatiently. 

"  Yes,  he  says  here :  '  Joe  is,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, full  of  business,  and  what  between  his  in- 
terviews with  official  people,  and  his  personal 
cares  for  liis  long  journey,  has  not  a  moment  to 
spare.  He  will,  however,  write  to-morrow,  de- 
tailing all  that  he  has  done  and  means  to  do. 
Of  that  late  suggestion  that  came  from  you 
about  referring  us  to  a  third  party,  neither 


Joseph  nor  myself  desire  to  go  back ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  at  a  moment  like  the  present  we  would 
open  a  question  that  could,  imperil  the  affections 
that  unite  us.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  we 
trust  each  other,  and  need  neither  guarantees 
nor  guidance.' " 

"The  old  knave !"  cried  Calvert.  "  A  priest 
is  always  a  Jesuit,  no  matter  what  Church  he 
belongs  to." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Calvert." 

"  But  he's  quite  right  after  all.  I  am  far  too 
worldly-minded  in  my  notions  to  negotiate  with 
men  of  such  exalted  ideas  as  he  and  his  son 
possess.  Besides,  I  am  suddenly  called  away. 
I  shall  have  to  leave  this  immediately.  The^ 
are  making  a  fuss  about  tiiat  unfortunate  affair 
at  Basle,  and  want  to  catch  me  as  a  witness ;  and, 
as  my  evidence  would  damage  a  fellow  I  really 
pity,  though  I  condemn,  I  must  keep  out  of  the 
way." 

"  Well,  you  are  certain  to  find  us  here  when- 
ever you  feel  disposed  to  have  your  own  room 
again.  I  have  taken  the  villa  for  another 
year." 

Not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  this 
speech,  he  went  on:  "There  is  one  point  on 
which  I  shall  be  absolute.  No  one  speaks  of 
me  when  I  leave  this.  Not  alone  that  you  abstain 
yourself  from  any  allusion  to  my  having  been 
here,  and  what  you  know  of  me,  but  that  you 
will  not  suffer  any  other  to  make  me  his  topic. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  question  of  my  life 
is  involved  in  this  request.  Barnard's  fate  has 
involved  me  in  a  web  of  calumny  and  libel, 
which  I  am  resolved  to  bear  too,  to  cover  the  poor 
fellow's  memory.  If,  however,  by  any  indiscre- 
tion of  my  friends — and  remember,  it  can  only  be 
of  my  fnends  under  thb  roof— I  am  driven  to 
defend  myself,  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
more  blood  will  have  to  flow  in  this  quarrel. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?"* 

"  Partly,"  said  she,  tremblinj^  all  over. 

"This  much  you  cannot  mistake,"  said  he, 
sternly ;  "  that  my  name  is  not  to  be  uttered,  nor 
written,  mind  that.  If,  in  his  short  visit,  Loyd 
should  speak  of  me,  stop  him  at  once.  Say,  '  Mr. 
Loyd,  there  are  reasons  why  I  will  not  discuss 
tiiat  person ;  and  I  desire  that  my  wish  be  under- 
stood as  a  command.'  You  will  impress  your 
nieces  with  the  same  reserve.  I  suppose,  if  thej^ 
hear  that  it  is  a  matter  which  involves  tiic  lite 
of  more  than  one,  that  they  will  not  need  to  be 
twice  cautioned.  Bear  in  mmd,  this  is  no  caprice 
of  mine ;  it  is  no  piece  of  that  Calvert  eccen- 
tricity, to  which,  fairljr  enough  sometimes,  jou 
ascribe  many  of  my  actions.  I  am  in  a  position 
of  no  common  peril ;  I  have  incurred  it  to  save 
tiic  fair  fame  of  a  fellow  I  have  known  and  liked 
for  years.  I  mean,  too,  to  ^o  through  with  it ; 
that  is,  I  mean  up  to  a  certain  point  to  sacrifice 
myself.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  1  say,  for  if  I  am 
pushed  beyond  that,  then  I  shall  deckre  to  the 
world :  Upon  you  and  your  slanderous  tongues 
be  the  blame,  not  mine  the  fault,  for  what  is  to 
happen  now." 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  rapidity  and 
vehemence  that  made  her  tremble  from  head  to 
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foot.  This  was  not,  besides,  the  first  time  she 
liad  witnessed  one  of  those  passionate  outbursts 
for  which  his  race  was  celebrated,  and  it  needed 
no  oath  to  confirm  the  menace  his  speech 
shadowed  forth. 

"This  is  a  pledge,  then,"  said  he,  grasping  her 
hand.  "  And  now  to  talk  of  something  pleasanter. 
That  old  uncle  of  mine  has  behaTea  very  hand* 
somely ;  has  sent  me  some  kind  messages,  and, 
what  IS  as  much  to  the  purpose,  some  money ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  careiesslj  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  roll  of  the  bank-notes  he  had  so  lately 
won  at  play.  " '  Before  making  any  attempt  to  re- 
enter the  service,'  he  says,  *  you  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  for  a  while.*  And  he  is  right  tnere ; 
the  advice  is  excellent,  and  I  mean  to  follow  it. 
In  his  postscript  he  adds :  '  Thank  Grainger'---he 
means  Miss  Grainger,  but  vou  know  how 
blunderingly  he  writes— 'for  all  her  kindness  to 
you,  and  say  how  glad  we  should  all  be  to  see  her 
at  Rocksley,  whenever  she  comes  next  to  Eng- 
land.'" 

The  old  lady's  face  grew  crimson ;  shame  at 
first,  and  pride  afterwards,  overwhelming  her. 
To  be  called  Grainger  was  to  bring  her  back  at 
once  to  the  old  days  of  servitude — ^that  dreary 
life  of  nursery  governess — which  had  left  its  dark 
shadow  on  sal  her  later  years ;  while  to  be  the 
^uest  at  Rocksley  was  a  trinmph  she  had  ne^er 
imagined  in  her  vainest  moments. 

"  Oh,  will  you  tell  him  how  proud  I  am  for 
his  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  what  an 
honour  I  should  feel  it  to  pay  my  respects  to 
himP" 

*•  They'll  make  much  of  yon,  I  promise  Tou," 
said  Calvert,  "  when  they  catch  you  at  Rocksley, 
and  you'll  not  get  away  m  a  hurry.  Now  let  us 
go  our  separate  ways,  lest  the  girls  suspect  we 
fiaye  been  plotting.  I'll  take  the  boat  and  row 
down  to  the  steps.  Don't  forget  all  I  have  been 
saying,"  were  his  last  words  as  the  boat  moved 
away. 

"  I  hope  I  haye  bound  that  old  fool  in  heavy 
recognisances  to  keep  her  tongue  quiet ;  and  now 
for  the  more  difficult  task  of  the  young  ones," 
said  he,  as  he  stretched  himself  full  length  in 
the  boat,  like  one  wearied  hj  some  effort  that 
taxed  hb  strength.  ''  I  begin  to  believe  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  me  to  get  away  from  this  place !" 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "though  I'd  give  my 
right  hand  to  pass  the  next  week  here,  and  spoil 
tlie  happiness  of  those  fond  lovers.  Could  I  not 
do  it  r'  Here  was  a  problem  that  occupied  him 
till  he  reached  the  landing  at  the  villa,  but 
as  he  stepped  on  shore,  he  cried,  "No,  this 
must  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  mount  these 
steps!" 

Calvert  passed  the  day  in  his  room ;  he  had 
much  to  think  over,  and  several  letters  to  write. 
Though  the  next  step  he  was  to  take  in  life 
in  all  probability  involved  his  whole  future 
career,  his  mind  was  diyerted  from  it  by  the 
thought  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  night  at  the 
villa—- the  last  time  he  should  ever  see  Florence. 
"Ay,"  thought  he,  "Loydwill  be  the  occupant 
of  this  room  in  a  day  or  two  more.  I  can  fancy 
the  playful  tap  at  this  door,  as  Milly  goes  down 


to  breakfast — I  can  picture  the  lazy  fool  leaning 
out  of  that  window,  gazing  at  those  tall  snow- 
peaks,  while  Florence  is  waiting  for  him  in  the 
gard^ — I  know  well  all  the  little  graceful 
attentions  that  will  be  prepared  for  him,  vulgar 
dog  as  he  is,  who  vrill  not  even  recognise  the 
especial  courtesies  (hat  have  been  designed  for 
liim ;  well,  if  I  be  not  sorely  mistaken,  I  have 
dropped  some  poison  in  his  cap.  I  haye  taught 
Florence  to  feel  that  courage  is  the  first  of 
manly  attributes,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  to  have  a  sort  of  half  dread  that  it  is  not 
amongst  her  lover's  sifts.  I  have  left  her  as  my 
last  legacy  that  ranl£ng  doubt,  and  I  defy  her  to 
tear  it  out  of  her  heut!  What  a  soverei^ 
antidote  to  all  romance  it  is,  to  have  the  convic- 
tion, or,  if  not  the  conviction,  the  impression, 
the  mere  suspicion,  that  be  who  spouts  the  fine 
sentiments  of  the  poet  with  snch  heartfelt 
ardour,  is  a  poltroon,  ready  to  ma  from  danger 
and  hide  himself  at  the  approach  of  peril.  I 
have  made  Milly  believe  this ;  she  has  no  doubt 
of  it;  so  that  if  sisterly  confidences  broach 
the  theme,  Florence  yrill  find  all  her  worst  fears 
confirmed.  The  thought  of  this  fellow  as  my 
rival  maddens  me !"  cried  he,  as  he  started  up 
and  plu^d  the  room  impatiently.  "  Is  not  that 
Florence  I  see  in  the  garden  P  Alone  too !  What 
a  chance !"  In  a  moment  he  hastened  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs,  opened  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  was  beside  her. 

"I  hope  the  bad  news  they  tell  me  is  not 
true,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  along  aide  by 
side. 
"  What  is  the  bad  news  ?" 
"  That  you  are  going  to  leave  us." 
"  And  are  you  such  a  hypocrite,  Florry,  as  to 
call  this  bad  news,  when  you  and  I  both  know 
how  little  I  shall  beneedea  here  in  a  day  or  two  P 
We  are  not  to  have  many  more  moments  together; 
these  are  probably  the  very  last  of  them ;  let  us 
be  frank  and  honest.  I'm  not  surely  asking  too 
much  in  that !  For  many  a  day  you  have  sealed 
up  my  lips  by  the  threat  of  not  speaking  to  me 
on  tlie  morrow,  lour  menace  has  been,  if  you 
repeat  this  language,  I  will  not  walk  with  you 
again.  Now,  Florry,  this  threat  has  lost  its 
terror,  for  to-morrow  I  shall  be  gone,  gone  for 
ever,  and  so  to-day,  here  now,  I  say  once  more, 
I  love  you !  How  useless  to  tell  me  that  it  is 
all  in  vain ;  that  you  do  not,  cannot  return  mj 
affection.  I  tell  you  I  can  no  more  despair 
than  I  can  cease  to  love  you !  In  the  force  of 
that  love  I  bear  yon  is  my  confidence.  I  liave 
the  same  trust  in  it  that  I  would  have  in  my 
courage." 
"  If  you  but  knew  the  pain  you  gave  me  by 

such  words  as  these " 

"  If  you  knew  the  pain  they  cost  me  to  utter 
them !"  cried  he.  "  It  is  bringing  a  proud  heart 
very  low  to  sue  as  humbly  as  I  do.  And  for 
what?  Simply  for  time — omytime.  All  I  ask  is, 
do  not  utterly  reject  one  who  only  needs  your 
love  to  be  worthy  of  it.  When  I  think  of  what 
I  was  when  I  met  you  first — ^you ! — ^and  feel  the 
change  you  have  wrought  in  my  whole  nature ; 
how  you  have  planted  truthfulness  where  there 
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was  onoe  but  doubt ;  how  you  have  made  hope 
succeed  a  dark  and  Ibtless  iudifference — ^wben 
I  know  and  feel  that  in  my  struggle  to  be  better 
it  is  you,  and  you  alone,  are  the  prize  before  me, 
and  that  if  that  be  withdrawn  life  has  no  longer  a 
bribe  to  my  ambition — ^when  I  think  of  these, 
Morry,  can  you  wonder  if  1  want  to  carry  away 
with  me  some  small  spark  that  may  keep  the 
embers  alive  in  my  heart  P" 

"  It  is  not  generous  to  mge  me  thus,"  said 
she,  in  a  faint  voice. 

*'  The  grasp  of  the  drowning  man  has  little 
time  for  generosity.  You  ma^not  care  to  rescue 
me,  but  f  ou  mar  have  pity  K>r  my  fate." 

"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  how  sorry  I  am " 

"  Go  on,  dearest.    Sorry  for  what  ?" 

''I  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say ;  you 
have  agitated  and  confused  me  so,  that  I  feel 
beinldered.  I  shrink  from  saying  what  would 
pain  you,  and  yet  I  want  to  be  honest  and 
straightforward." 

"If  you  mean  that  to  be  like  the  warning  of 
the  surgeon — ^I  must  cut  deep  to  cure  you — I 
can't  say  I  have  courage  for  it." 

For  some  minutes  they  walked  on  side  by 
side  without  a  word.  At  loogth  he  said,  in  a  grave 
and  serious  tone,  "  I  have  asked  your  aunt,  and 
she  has  promised  me  that,  except  strictly  aaiongst 
yourselves,  my  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
when  I  leave  tnis.  She  will,  if  you  care  for  them, 
give  you  my  reasons ;  and  I  only  advert  to  it 
now  amongst  other  last  requests.  This  is  a 
promise,  is  it  not  ?" 

She  pressed  his  hand  and  nodded. 

"  Will  you  now  grant  me  one  favour  P  Wear 
this  ring  for  my  sake ;  a  token  of  mere  memory, 
no  more !  Nay,  I  mean  to  ask  Milly  to  wear 
another.  Don't  refuse  me."  He  drew  her  hand 
towards  him  as  he  spoke,  and  slipped  a  rich 
turquoise  ring  upon  her  finger.  Although  her 
hand  trembled,  and  she  averted  her  heaa,  she 
had  not  courage  to  say  him  no. 

"  You  have  not  told  us  where  you  are  going 
to,  nor  when  we  are  to  hear  from  you !"  said  she, 
after  a  moment. 

"I  don't  think  I  know  either!"  said  he,  in 
his  usual  reckless  way.  "  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  join  Schamyl — I  know  him — or  take  a  turn 
with  th e  Arabs  against  the  French.  I  suppose," 
added  he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  •*  it  is  my  fate 
always  to  be  on  the  beaten  side,  and  I'd  not 
know  how  to  comport  myself  as  a  winner." 

"  There's  Milly  making  a  signal  to  us.  Is  it 
dinner-time  already  ?"  said  she. 

"Ay,  my  last  dinner  here!"  he  muttered. 
She  turned  her  head  away,  and  did  not  speak. 

On  that  last  evening  at  the  villa  nothing 
very  eventful  occurred.  All  that  need  be  re- 
corded wiU  be  found  in  the  following  letter, 
which  Calvert  wrote  to  his  friend  Drayton,  after 
be  had  wished  his  hosts  a  good  night,  and  gained 
bis  room,  retiring,  as  he  did,  early,  to  be  up  be- 
times in  the  morning  and  catch  the  first  train 
for  Milan. 

"  Dear  Drayton, — I  got  your  telegram,  and 
though  I  suspect  you  are  astray  in  your  *  law,' 


and  don't  believe  these  fellows  can  touch  me, 
I  don't  intend  to  open  the  question,  or  reserve 
the  point  for  the  twelve  judges,  but  mean  to 
evacuate  Flanders  at  once;  indeed,  my  chief 
difficulty  was  to  decide  which  way  to  turn,  for 
having  the  whole  world  before  me  where  to 
choose,  left  me  in  that  indecision  which  the 
poet  pronounces  national  when  he  says, 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear ! 

Chance,  however,  has  done  for  me  what  my  judg- 
ment could  not.  I  have  been  up  to  Milan  and 
had  a  look  through  the  newspapers,  and  I  see 
what  I  have  often  nredicted  has  happened.  The 
Eajahs  of  Bengal  nave  got  sick  of  their  bene- 
factors, and  are  bent  on  getting  rid  of  what  we 
love  to  call  the  blessings  of  the  English  rule  in 
India.  Next  to  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
creditors,  I  know  of  no  movement  which  could 
more  thoroughly  secure  my  sympathy.  The 
brown  skin  is  right  What  has  he  to  do  with 
those  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  Scotch- 
men who  want  to  enrich  themselves  by  bullying 
him  P  What  need  has  he  of  governors-general, 
political  residents,  collectors,  and  commanders- 
in-ohief  ?  Could  he  not  raise  his  indigo,  water 
his  rice-fields,  and  bum  his  widow,  without 
any  help  of  ours?  particularly  as  our  help 
takes  the  shape  of  taxation  and  vexatious  inter- 
ference. 

"I  suppose  aU  these  are  very  unpatriotic 
sentiments;  but  in  the  same  proportion  that 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves,  they  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  make  others  such,  and  I 
shudder  in  the  very  marrow  of  my  morality  to 
think  that  but  for  the  accident  of  an  accident  I 
might  at  this  very  moment  have  been  employed 
to  assist  in  repressing  the  noble  aspu-ations  of 
niggerhood,  and  helping  to  stifle  the  cry  of 
freedom  that  now  resounds  from  the  Sutlej  to 
th^  Ganges.  Is  not  that  a  twang  from  your  own 
lyre.  Master  D.  P  Could  our  Own  Correspondent 
have  come  it  stronger  P 

"  Happily,  her  Majesty  has  no  further  occa- 
sion for  my  services,  and!  can  take  a  brief  from 
the  other  sid&.  Expect  to  hear,  therefore,  in 
some  mysterious  paragraph,  '  That  the  mode  in 
which  the  cavalry  were  led,  or  the  guns  ^inted, 
plainly  indicated  that  a  European  soldier  held 
command  on  this  occasion;  and,  indeed,  some 
assert  that  an  English  officer  was  seen  directing 
the  movements  on  our  flank.'    To  which  let  me 

add  the  hope  that  the Fusiliers  nu^  be 

there  to  see ;  and  if  I  do  not  give  the  major  a 
lesson  in  battalion  drill,  call  mc  a  Dutchman ! 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  revolt  should 
succeed.  I  pat  aside  all  the  bosh  about  an  en- 
slaved race  and  a  just  cause,  and  come  to  the 
fact  of  the  numerical  odds  opposed.  The  climate 
intolerable  to  one,  and  easily  borne  by  the  other ; 
the  distance  &om  which  reinforcements  must 
come ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  certainty  that  if  the 
struggle  only  last  long  enough  to  figure  in  two 
budgets,  John  Bull  will  vote  it  a  bore,  and  refuse 
to  pay  for  it.  But  here  am  I  getting  political 
when  I  only  meant  to  be  personal ;  and  now  to 
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come  back,  I  own  that  my  resolve  to  ffo  out  to 
India  has  been  aided  by  bearing  that  Loyd,  of 
whom  I  spoke  in  my  last,  is  to  leave  by  the  next 
mail,  and  will  take  passage  on  board  the  P.  and 
0.  steamer  Leander,  due  at  Malta  on  the  22nd. 
My  intention  is  to  be  his  fellow-traveller,  and 
with  this  resolve  I  shall  take  the  Austrian 
steamer  to  Corfu,  and  come  up  with  my  friend 
at  Alexandria.  You  will  perhaps  be  puzzled  to 
know  why  the  claims  of  friendship  are  so  strong 
upon  me  at  such  a  moment,  and  I  satisfy  your 
most  natural  curiosity  by  stating  that  this  is  a 
mission  of  torture.  I  travel  with  this  man  to 
insult  and  to  outrage  him ;  to  expose  him  in 

fublic  places,  and  to  confront  him  at  all  times, 
mean  that  this  overland  journey  should  be  to 
him  for  his  life  long  the  reminiscence  of  a  pil- 
CTimage  of  such  martyrdom  as  few  have  passed 
through,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  that 
not  many  men  have  higher  or  more  varied  gifts 
for  such  a  mission  t  lan  myself.  My  first  task 
on  reaching  Calcutta  shall  be  to  report  progress 
to  you. 

"  I  don't  mind  exposing  a  weakness  to  an  old 
friend,  and  so  I  own  to  you  I  fell  in  love  here. 
The  girl  had  the  obduracy  and  wrong-headedness 
not  to  yield  to  my  suit,  and  so  I  had  no  choice 
left  me  but  to  persist  in  it.  I  know,  however, 
that  if  I  could  only  remain  here  a  fortnight 
longer  I  should  secure  the  inestimable  triumph 
of  rendering  both  of  us  miserable  for  life !  Yes, 
Drayton,  tiiat  pale  girl  and  her  paltry  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  migiit  have  spoiled  one  of  the 
grandest  careers  that  ever  adorned  history !  and 
lost  the  world  the  marvellous  origin,  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  completion  of  the  dynasty  of  the  great 
English  Begum  Calvert  in  Bengal.  Count  upon 
me  for  high  office  whenever  penny- a-lining  fails 
you,  and,  if  my  realm  be  taxable,  you  slmll  be 
my  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ! 

"  You  are  right  about  that  business  at  Basle ; 
to  keep  up  a  controversy  would  be  to  invest  it 
with  more  interest  for  public  gossip.  Drop  it, 
therefore,  and  the  world  will  drop  it ;  and,  take 
my  word  for  it.  Til  give  them  something  more 
to  say  of  me  one  of  these  days  than  that  my  hair- 
trigger  was  too  sensitive !  I'm  writing  this  in 
the  most  romantic  of  spots.  The  moonlight  is 
sleeping — isn't  that  the  conventional  ?— over  the 
olive  plain,  and  the  small  silvery  leaves  are  glit- 
tering in  its  pale  light.  Up  the  great  Alps, 
amon^t  the  deep  crevasses,  a  fitful  flashing  of 
lightning  promises  heat  for  the  morrow;  a 
mghtin^e  sings  close  t^  my  window;  and 
through  the  muslin  curtain  of  another  casement 
I  can  see  a  figure  pass  and  repass,  and  even  dis- 
tinguish that  lier  long  hair  has  fidlen  down,  and 
floats  loosely  over  neck  and  shoulders.    How 


pleasantly  I  might  linger  on  here,  'My  duos 
forgetting,  by  my  duns  forgot.'  How  smoothly 
I  might  float  down  the  stream  of  life,  without 
even  having  to  pull  an  oar !  How  delightfully 
domestic  and  innocent  and  inglorious  the  whole 
thing!  Isn't  it  tempting,  you  dog  P  Does  it  not 
touch  even  vour  temperament  through  its  thick 
hide  of  worldliness  F  And  I  believe  in  my  heart 
it  is  all  feasible,  all  to  be  done. 

"I  have  just  tossed  up  for  it.  Head  for 
India,  and  head  it  is !  So  that  Loyd  is  booked 
for  a  pleasant  ioumey,  and  I  start  to-morrow,  to 
ensure  him  all  the  happiness  in  my  power  to 
confer.  For  the  present,  it  would  be  as  weU  to 
tell  all  anxious  and  inquiring  friends,  into  which 
category  come  tailors,  bootmakers,  jewellers, 
&o.,  that  it  will  be  a  postal  economy  not  to 
address  Mr.  Harry  Calvert  in  any  European 
capital,  and  to  let  the  '  bills  lie  on  the  table,'  and 
be  read  this  day  six  years,  but  add,  that  if  pro- 
perly treated  by  fortune,  I  mean  to  acquit  my 
debts  to  them  one  of  these  days. 

"That  I  *  wish  they  may  get  it'  is,  therefore, 
no  scornful  or  derisive  hope  of  your  friend, 
"  H.  Calvert. 

"If — ^not  a  likely  matter— anything  occurs 
worth  mention,  you  shall  have  a  line  from  me 
from  Venice." 

When  he  had  concluded  his  letter,  he  extin- 
guished his  candles,  and  sat  down  at  the  open 
window.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  and,  though 
star-lit,  the  night  was  dark.  The  window  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  villa,  at  which  he  had  seen  the 
figure  through  the  curtain,  was  now  thrown 
open,  and  he  could  see  that  Florence,  with  a 
snawl  wrapped  round  her,  was  leaning  out,  and 
talking  to  some  one  in  the  garden  underneath. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,"  said  a  voice  he  knew  to 
be  Emily's, "  that  I  ever  made  a  bouquet  in  the 
dark." 

"  Come  up,  Milly  dearest ;  the  dew  is  falling 
heavily.    I  feel  it  even  here." 

"  I'll  just  fasten  this  rose  I  have  here  in  his 
hat ;  he  saw  it  in  my  hair  to-night,  and  he'll  re- 
member it." 

She  left  the  garden,  the  window  was  closed. 
The  light  was  put  out,  and  all  was  silent. 
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Book  the  First:  Childhood. 

CHAPTER  XXVn.   ANABBlfi. 

Lilt  went  into  the  cabinet  of  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin  a  yonng  lady  pupil  at  a  boarding- 
school.  The  social  statiLs  was  not  a  veiy  dig- 
nified one ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  something. 
The  profound  gentlemen  who  compile  the  census- 
tables  would  have  thought  Lily  worthy  to  be 
registered  as  a  single  item  in  the  educational 
schedule.  She  entered  the  cabinet  a  school- 
girl. She  came  out  of  it  a  hybrid  creature, 
something  between  a  servant-of-all-work  and  a 
galley-slave. 

Mademoiselle  Marcassin  kept  her  word  to  her, 
after  a  fashion.  Lily  was  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed,  after  a  fashion.  That  is  to  say,  she  was 
privileged,  after  the  pupils  had  fed,  to  consume 
the  scraps  of  their  repast— her  refectory  not 
being  the  common  dining-room,  but  a  side-place, 
half  pantry,  half  store-room,  where  not  only  the 
copy-books,  slates,  drawing  materials,  and  such- 
like, required  by  the  young  ladies,  were  kept  in 
stock ;  but  likewise  sacks  of  lentils  and  haricot- 
beans,  and  large  jars  full  of  the  peculiarly  nasty 
stewed  pears  which  were  unchangeably  served  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  principal  meal  under  the 
generic  title  of  "  dessert." 

She  was  lodged— but  not  in  any  of  the  dormi- 
tories. She  had  a  room  to  herself  (a  hole  rather) 
in  the  roof,  where  she  had  a  mattress  on  the  floor, 
and  an  ewer  and  basin  on  a  rush-bottomed  chair. 
The  Marcassin  was  too  rigorously  just,  to  suffer 
her  to  share  in  the  sleeping  accommodation 
provided  for  pupils  who  paid;  the  Marcassin 
was  too  kind,  after  a  fashion,  to  degrade  her  by 
forcing  her  to  associate  with  the  other  servants. 
She  was  clothed,  too,  was  Lily,  after  a  fashion. 
Cast-off  garments,  mostly  of  the  rag-and-tatter 
description,  were  flung  to  her  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  mended  and  cobbled  together,  when  her 
own  rags  gave  signs  of  dropping  off  piecemeal 

She  was  permitted  to  pursue  her  studies,  after 
a  fashion.  When  there  was  no  particular  slavery 
in  hand,  she  was  suffered  to  sit  in  the  class  and 
listen  to  the  lessons.  Neither  bad  marks  nor 
good  marks  were  given  her.  She  was  beyond 
these.    If  she,  alone  of  a  class,  could  answer  a 


question,  she  was  not  privileged  to  take  her  com- 
petitors up.  She  remained,  for  good  or  evil,  at 
the  bottom. 

She  helped  about  the  house.  She  cleaned 
knives  sometimes.  She  combed  the  younger 
children's  hair.  Sometimes  she  made  beds. 
She  never  scrubbed — ^for  the  scrubbing-brush 
was  an  institution  unknown  to  the  Pension  Mar- 
cassin. In  Prench  housekeeping  there  is  a 
tradition  that  dry  polishing  is  a  holy  thing,  but 
that  hot  -water  does  harm.  Lily's  special  task- 
work, however,  was  in  the  lingerie,  or  wardrobe 
of  the  school.  She  passed  many  hours  there 
every  evening.  There  was  always  an  immensity 
of  mending  to  do,  and  most  of  it  fell  to  her  lot. 
As  she  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  piano,  for 
fear  of  wearing  out  the  keys ;  or  to  draw,  because 
crayons  cost  money,  or  to  write,  because  paper 
and  slate  pencil  are  expensive;  her  fingers  might 
have  grown  stiff  and  awkward  but  for  the 
compulsory  lissomness  they  acquired  in  that 
everlasting  needlework.  She  grew  to  possess 
astonishing  dexterity  as  a  sempstress. 

Once  a  year,  all  the  mattresses  in  the  establish- 
ment were  ripped  up,  the  wool  taken  out,  and, 
compressed  into  cakes  as  it  generally  was  by 
continuous  pressure,  carded,  by  means  of  iron 
teeth  set  in  wooden  slabs,  into  fresh  stuff.  Two 
prodigious  old  women,  hoarse  voiced  and  haiiy 
chinned,  who  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
horse-grenadiers  in  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had 
taken  to  petticoats  in  their  old  age,  used  to  come 
to  card  those  mattresses.  They  were  paid  two 
francs  a  day,  and  their  keep.  Lily  was  permitted 
to  help  them.  The  dust  and  flocculent  particles 
of  the  wool  half  choked  her,  but  she  carded  as 
well  as  she  could.  One  of  the  old  women  used 
to  bring  a  stone  flask  full  of  com  brandy  with 
her,  from  which  she  frequently  gurgled  into  her 
old  mouth  what  she  called  "  la  goutte  du  bon 
Dieu."  The  other  would  persist  in  smoking  a 
short  pipe  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Marcassin ;  but  the  old  woman 
worked  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  and  so  was 
not  denied  her  narcotic.  Lily  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  both  of  them.  They  spat  and  swore, 
and  were  like  men. 

"I  remember,"  would  one  of  these  woolly 
Chevaliers  d'Eon  say— "I  remember.  La  M^re 
Boustifaille,  when  the  little  King  of  Eotnc 
used  to  be  wheeled  about  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
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in  a  little  carriage  drawn  by  two  Astracan 
sheep." 

"And  the  Duke  of  Box'deaux,  Ma'me  Plumet," 
would  the  other  say.  "  Diantre !  was-  he  not 
baptised  in  water  from  the  Jordan  ?  Do  yoa 
remember  the  Terror,  Ma'me  Plumet  ?" 

"If  I  remember  it?  Imbecile!  Was  I  not 
dancing  at  the  Opera  when.  Messieurs  of  the 
Committee  sent  for  me  to  be  one  of  the  nymphs 
that  marched  by  the  side  of  the  car  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason?  Ah!  yes,  I  have  not  had 
bad  chances  in  my  time/'  and  this  she  said  with  a 
horrible  leer  at  Lily.  "I  have  had  cashmeres 
and  diamonds  in  my  time.  But  I  have  had  mis- 
fortunes. It  has  all  been  through  my  devotion  to 
the  Emperor.  That  accursed  minister  of  pdice 
would  not  give  me  a  bureau  de  tabac  because  of 
my  sympathies.  When  I  asked  for  a  box- 
openers  place  at  the  Funambules,  they  told  me 
that  I  was  a  Bonapartist.  Why  not  call  me  a 
sorceress  at  once?  And  now  I  am  come  to 
carding  mattresses  at  forty  sous  a  day,  and  my 
aoup.  Bah  I"  And  the  old  woman  would  ex- 
pectorate and  take  another  pull  at  the  "goutte 
du  bon  Dicu." 

They  called  Lily  "  c'te  jeunesse,"  and  laughed 
at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  she  carded.  One  of 
them.  La  Mere  Boustifaille>  talked  to  her  one 
day— it  was  in  her  seoond  y«ar  of  carding— of 
her  beauty,  and  asked  her  why  she  buried  herself 
in  tliat  place  when  she  might  have  eashmeres 
and  diamonds?  Lily  shuddered  as  she  heard, 
without  comprehending,  the  hag.  Her  ears 
burnt,  but  her  lips  were  cold.  Of  all  the  bad 
people  in  this  bad  world  there  is  nothing,  I 
apprehend,  worse  than  a  bad  old  Frenchwoman. 

Lily  Ploris-— "c'te  jeunesse" —  " la  petite 
Anglaise"— or  the  "  fille  de  classe  Pauline,"  as 
she  was  indifferently  called,  was  fifteen,  and 
shapely,  and  fair.  She  thanked  God  every  night 
in  the  simple  English  prayers  which  had  been 
taught  her  by  Barbara  Bunnycastle,  that  she  did 
not  hate  any  one.  She  prayed  for  strength  to 
continue  obedient,  industrious,  and  uncomplain- 
ing.   But  hers  was  a  hard  time — ^a  very  hard  time. 

To  the  rest  of  the  school-girls,  in  the  days 
when  they  condescended  to  converse  with  her, 
she  had  been  a  heretic.  They  told  her  tliat  she 
was  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  because  she  did 
not  go  to  mass  and  cross  herself.  They  were 
incredulous  as  to  heretics  believing  in  anything 
save  Satan— and  not  much  in  him.  As  a  heretic, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  the  other  girls 
on  Sundays  and  f£te  days  to  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Philippe  dn  Ronle.  As  a  heretic, 
she  was  necessarily  exduded  from  the  periodi- 
cal catechisings,  admonitions,  and  exhortations, 
which  took  place  prior  to  the  yearly  festival  of 
the  First  Communion. 

There  were  genially  twenty  or  thirty  girls 
every  spring  to  take  this  first  communion. 
They  looked  inexpressibly  peaceful,  innocent, 
beautiful,  in  their  white  frocks  and  veils,  their 
snowy  wreaths  and  spotless  gloves,  their  little 
white  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  their  bouquets  of 


white  flowers.  Lily  used  to  look  after  them 
with  longing  eyes  as  they  filed  through  the 
playground  on  their  way  to  the  entranoe-gate. 
She  was  sorry  that  she  was  a  heretic ;  hot  was 
she  one,  and,  tf  se,  was  it  her  itudt  ? 

She  thought,  one  day,  that  she  would  ask  the 
Abb^  Chatain.  He  was  "directeur"  of  the 
establishment.  He  catechised  the  young  ladies, 
and  confessed  them,  and  generally  prepared  them 
for  the  first  communion.  He  was  a  tall  lean 
ecclesiastic  with  a  bronzed  visage,  very  high 
cheek-bones,  a  square  jaw,  broken  teeth,  some- 
what jaundiced  eyes,  and  iron-grey  hair.  In  his 
long  black  soutane,  black  rabat  with  white 
cambric  edging,  heavy  shoes  with  buckles, 
flapped  hat,  and  portentous  umbrella,  he  had 
seemed  for  years  to  Lily  an  awful  and  forbidding 
personage.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  snuff  too, 
and  when  he  blew  his  long  bassoon-shaped  nose 
with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  the  sound  was 
awful.  He  had  a  manner  of  breathing  hard,  too, 
when  he  spoke,  and  of  screwing  up  his  eyes,  and 
elattering  his  jagged  teeth,  the  reverse  of 
encouraging.  Yet  the  girls  said  that  the  Abb^ 
Chatain  was  amiable^  and  forbore  to  visit  the 
Uttle  peccadilloes  they  acknowledged  in  confes- 
sion with  any  unusually  disagreeable  penances. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Lily  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  speak  to  the  abb4.  As  a  heretic,  the 
ecclesiastic  kept  aloof  from  her;  and  she,  too, 
dreaded  that  her  addressing  him  might  be  an 
act  open  to  misconstruction. 

One  day,  however— it  was  during  the  August 
holidays,  and  the  abb6  liad  called  to  pay  a  visit 
of  politeness  to  the  Marcassin,  who,  being  indis- 
posed, comLd  not  receive  him— Lily  clothed  herself 
in  the  full  armour  of  a  desperate  resolve,  and 
sought  him  out.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  playground,  snuffing 
and  graving  the  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchief 
in  a  contemplative  manner,  as  usual.  One  flap 
of  the  skirt  of  his  cassock  was  drawn  up,  dis- 
playing a  not  unsymmetrical  calf,  and  in  this 
traditional  clerical  coquetry  it  may  be  that  the 
artful  arrangement  of  hooks  and  strings,  known 
as  "ladies'  pages,"  originated. 

Lily  stole  up  to  the  clergyman,  and  was  about 
to  address  him ;  to  her  dismay,  he  suddenly  pro- 
duced a  book  from  his  podcet.  "Alas,"  she 
thought,  "  the  abb6  is  gomg  to  say  his  breviary, 
and  he  will  be  walking  up  and  down  the  play- 
ground for  at  least  twenty  minutes  without  my 
daring  to  speak  to  him,  and  then,  perhaps, 
Madame,  who  is  lying  down,  will  awake,  and  the 
abb6  will  be  called  in,  and  my  chance  will  be  gone 
for  ever." 

To  her  relief,  however,  the  book  was  not  a 
breviary.  It  was  doubtless  a  devout  work,  but 
not  of  so  strictly  canonical  a  nature.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  it  contained  seemed  not  only  of  a 
comforting,  but  of  an  exhilarating  order,  for  the 
abb^  wagging  his  head  approvingly,  and  following 
the  text  with  an  appreciating  forefinger,  would 
ever  and  anon  emit  a  gleeful  chuckle.  It  was  a 
merry  book,  and  the  abb6  was  no  sour  ascetic 
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"  He  is  a  droll  of  a  farceur,"  murmured  the 
abb^,  ''this  Monsieur  de  B6ranger,  although  he 
has  written  some  bitter  things  against  the  reve- 
rend fathers  the  Jesuits !  What  do  you  want, 
young  girl  ?"  he  added  suddenly,  and  throwing, 
accidentally  of  course,  the  hand  which  held  the 
book  behind  him,  but  still  keeping  the  page  open 
with  appreciative  forefinger. 

"If  you  please  Monsieur  PAbb^ "  poor 

Lily  began. 

"But  I  do  not  please,"  the  ecclesiastic  re- 
joined, sharply.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  You  are  not  a  catechumen.  You  do  not 
belong  to  my  class.  Go  to  your  minister.  I  can 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  Enfin,  que  me 
voulez-vous." 

"  Oh !  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  do  pray  hear  me," 
the  girl  pleaded,  joining  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
beginning  to  stream,  "  I  am  so  truly,  so  mise- 
rably unhappy." 

"By  your  own  fault,  I  take  it,  young  girl," 
remarked  the  abb6;  "the  worthy  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin— a  true  shepherdess  to  her  flock- 
reports  you  as  being  obstinate,  rebellious,  opi- 
nionatedi,  recalcitrant.  Kindness  and  severity 
have  been  tried,  and  both  in  vain,  to  you.  Gro  to 
your  minister— are  you  an  Anglican  or  a  Puri- 
tan?—and  demand  of  him  what  prayers  and 
penitence  you  should  resort  to,  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

"But  I  have  no  minister,"  cried  Lily,  despair- 
ingly; "I  have  no  friends,  I  have  no  home.  I 
am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  I  am  a  poor  little 
English  girl,  leffc,  abandoned,  deserted  here  by 
cruel  strangers.  I  am  destitute,  and  an  object 
of  charity.  I  have  never  been  outside  these 
walls  for  seven  years.  I  strive  my  best  to  be 
good,  and  to  learn,  and  to  work,  but  I  am  always 
punished  and  made  miserable.  Oh !  I  am  most 
wretched  and  helpless." 

"Tiens,"  muttered  the  abb^,  taking  out  the 
blue  cotton  handkerchief  and  wringing  the  bas- 
soon nose,  but  without  the  bassonic  sonorousness, 
''this  has  the  appearance  of  being  pitiable." 

"Oh,  sir;  dear,  kind  Monsieur  TAbb^,  if  you 
would  only  intercede  for  me ;  if  you  would  only 
soften  Madame's  heart  towards  me !  If  I  could 
only  be  sent  back  to  England,  perhaps  the  good 
ladies  with  whom  I  was  at  school  when  a  very, 
very  little  girl,  near  London,  might  know  some- 
thing of  my  friends." 

"It  is  hardly  possible,"  said  the  abb6, not  un- 
kindly, and  i^haking  his  head.  "  Madame  has  told 
me  under  what  circumstances  you  are  here. 
Perhaps  the  wicked  people  who  imposed  upon 
her,  likewise  robbed  some  mistress  of  a  school  1^ 
bas,  down  there  in  England,  when  you  were  an 
infant.  Have  you  no  other  friends  that  you  can 
remember,  however  faintly?" 

Lily  hesitated  for  a  moment.  How  could  she 
name  Gutwig  and  Go.  ?  Old  Mr.  Cutwig  had 
given  her  a  new  shilling,  and  Mr.  Ranns  (on 
account  of  the  Go.)  a  Noah's  Axk,  and  'Melia 
a  kiss;  but  this  acquaintance  of  two  hours' 
duration  could  scarcely,  with  propriety,   be 


called  friendship.  And  then  she  thought  of  the 
braided  and  whiskered  man  on  board  the  boat, 
who  had  given  her  "joggolate."  Could  he  be 
called  a  friend  ?  Alas !  no.  Finally,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her  at  the  Greenwich  dinner.  She  had 
never  forgotten  him.  A  thousand  times  she  had 
thought  of  him  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  pining  and  shivering  in 
her  wretched  bedchamber,  she  had  asked  herself: 
"  Shall  I  write  to  him  ?  He  told  me  his  name.  It 
was  William— Sir  William  Long.  Shall  I  write 
a  letter  to  Monsieur  Sir  William  Long,  England, 
and  pray  him  to  come  and  help  the  poor  little 
girl  he  was  so  kind  to,  ever  so  many  years  ago  P 
But  who  would  post  a  letter  for  me?  If  it  were 
discovered,  I  should  be  sent  to  the  cave  for  a 
week.  And,  besides,  he  has  forgotten  me.  I 
only  amused  him  for  a  moment.  He  is  married 
and  happy."  And  poor  Lily,  as  she  thought  this, 
found  herself  burning  with  blui^es  and  choking 
with  tears. 

No,  she  could  not  give  the  name  of  Gutwig 
and  Go.,  nor  of  the  man  with  the  braid  and  the 
beard,  and  a  strange  shame  and  nervousness 
prevented  her  naming  him  whom  she  yet  vaguely 
believed  to  be  her  friend.  She  told  the  abb6, 
with  dolorous  meekness,  that  she  had  no  friends, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"  Pauvre  petite !"  said  the  Abb6  Chatain,  taking 
out  the  blue  cotton  handkerchief  again.  "  What, 
then,  can  be  done  for  you?"  he  resumed,  after 
a  brief  silence.  , 

Lily  could  tell  him  that,  and  eagerly,  too.  She 
had  been  brooding  over  and  elaborating  a  feeble 
little  schem.e  for  months.  "  Oh !"  she  cried,  "if 
Madame  would  only  be  kind  and  merciful  to  me, 
she  could  make  me  happy,  I  am  sure,  at  once. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult.  Thaii^  to  the 
instruction  I  have  received  at  the  Pension— and 
oh,  pray  believe  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  it— I 
know  enough,  I  hope,  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
a  nursery  governess,  or  at  least  I  could  be  an 
under  teacher  in  a  village  school.  Or  I  would 
work  at  my  needle,  or  wait  at  table,  or  do  house- 
work, or  anything,  if  she  would  only  allow  me  to 
leave  this  dreadful  place,  and  be  kind  enough  not 
to  tell  everybody  that  I  am  wicked  and  rebel- 
lious." 

"  You  are  full  of  romantic  ideas,"  replied  the 
priest,  after  cogitating  for  some  moments  over 
Lily's  audacious  proposition;  "but  we  will  hope 
for  the  best.  Go  in  peace,  my  child,  and  do  not  cry. 
I,  myself,  will  spetJc  to  Mademoiselle  Marcassin 
on  this  topic,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

He  patted  Lily  gently  on  the  head,  and  strode 
away.  And  the  girl  returned  to  her  needlework, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  Polly  Marygold  left 
the  Pension  Marcassin,  a  golden  ray  brought 
daylight  and  hope  streaming  into  her  soul. 

The  abbe  was  as  good  as  his  word.  An  evening 
or  two  afterwards,  while  he  was  playing  his 
modest  game  of  backgammon  with  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  as  though 
inadvertently : 
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"And  the  little  English  girl  you  have  suc- 
coured and  cherished,  how  goes  it  with  her?" 

An  evil  look  came  over  the  countenance  of  the 
schoolmistress.  "  How  goes  it?  As  with  a  viper. 
Speak  to  me  of  the  gratitude  of  those  Islanders. 
I  calculate  that  I  have  lost  by  that  little  crocodile 
at  least  five  thousand  francs,  of  which  I  shall 
never  see  a  red  liard.  And  yet  I  have  been  a 
second  mother  to  her." 

It  was  certainly  something  in  poor  Lily's 
favour  that  she  had  been  blessed  with  a  second 
mother,  seeing  what  a  remarkably  unsatisfactory 
investment  the  first  one  had  proved  to  be.  The 
abb6,  however,  received  Madame's  statement  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  as  well  as  with  one  of  snuff.  He 
knew  the  Mareassin  of  old,  and  was  acquainted 
with  her  aptitude  for  magnifying  her  own  merits 
and  depreciating  those  of  others :  when  she  would 
allow  them,  which  was  but  seldom,  to  have  any 
merits  at  all. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  carelessly  remarked  the  abb^, 
putting  the  caster  to  his  chin,  as  was  his  wont, 
before  he  flung  the  dice,  "that  you  should  be 
burdened  with  this  little  eat-all  and  do-no- 
thing." 

"It  is  more  than  a  pity,  it  is  a  shame,  a 
scandal,  an  enormity,  an  abomination,"  Madame 
indignantly  acquiesced.  "Figure  to  yourself, 
my  dear  abb6,  that  this  most  reprehensible  young 
person  of  fifteen  years  of  age— well  grown,  too— 
devours  my  substance.  She  devours  the  little 
patrimony  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave,  some 
day,  to  my  kindred  in  Touraine.  Such  a  great 
girl  is  not  to  be  kept  on  walnut-peelings." 

"That  is  easy  to  see,"  the  diplomatic  abbd 
agreed. 

"They  may  keep  her  who  will,"  the  school- 
mistress continued,  with  well-simulated  indif- 
ference. "  I  am  sick  of  the  cha^,  and  should 
be  enchanted  to  be  relieved  from  it." 

"  Would  you,  then,  consent  to  her  departure  ?" 

"Who  would  pay  me  my  memoirs,  if  you 
please  ?"  the  Mareassin  returned  quickly. 

"But  if  you  have  lost,  as  you  say  you  have  lost 
by  this  time,  all  hopes  of  payment  ?" 

"That  is  true,"  returned  Madame,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  "  As  well  fish  in  the  canal  for 
whales  as  expect  that  I  shall  ever  re-enter  into 
my  funds." 

"And  if  you  placed  this  embarrassing  young 
creature  in  some  locality  of  which  you  were  well 
assured,  and  with  persons  at  whose  hands  you 
could  at  any  time  claim  her  ?" 

"That  is  true;  but  how  to  find  such  a  locality 
and  such  persons  ?" 

"They  must  be  numerous.  Could  you  not 
obtain  a  situation  for  her  in  a  school,  half  as 
pupil  teacher,  half  as  fille  de  peine?" 

"  She  is  that  already,  here ;  more  of  one  than 
the  other."  Mademoiselle  did  not  specify  which 
was  the  "one"  and  which  the  "other." 

"And  the  convent?" 

"  Impossible.  She  is  a  heretic.  The  govern- 
ment is  infidel  and  Yoltairean.  We  should  have 
complications  with  the  police." 


"But  you  say  that  she  has  no  papers,  no 
recognised  identity." 

.  "  I  tell  you,  abb6,"  exclaimed  the  Mareassin, 
"  that  she  has  nothing,  save  the  spirit  of  the  Eiend 
which  animates  her.  She  is  as  friendless  as  a 
mountebank's  tumbling  child,  bought  for  forty 
sous  at  a  fair,  and  passed  on  from  one  juggler  to 
another." 

"Pauvre  petite !"  murmured  the  abb^  again  j 
but  his  voice  was  pitched  low. 

"Besides,"  resumed  the  schoolmistress,  "if 
she  went  to  another  school,  she  might  chatter — 
and " 

She  stopped,  somewhat  confused,  and,  the 
game  being  over,  hurriedly  closed  the  back- 
gammon-board. 

"I  understand  you,"  the  abb^  returned,  with 
a  nod.  "There  is  much  rivalry  in  the  scho- 
lastic profession.  One  always  tries  to  do  one's 
neighbour  —  when  one's  neighbour  keeps  a 
school  — as  much  harm  as  is  possible.  'Tis 
pity,  for  charity's  sake,  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  suppose,  my  dear  and  worthy  lady,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  find,  out  of  doors,  an  asylum  for 
this  forlorn  child— a  safe  asylum,  a  respectable 
asylum,  a  discreet  asylum— whence,  from  time 
to  time,  I  should  be  enabled  to  bring  you  news 
of  her,  and  whence,  if  the  dishonest  persons  who 
have  defrauded  you  of  your  hard-earned  money 
were  ever  brought  back  to  better  sentiments, 
and  showed  a  wish  to  make  restitution,  you 
could  bring  her  back.  Suppose  some  such 
scheme  to  be  within  my  power  of  putting  quickly 
into  execution  ?" 

"Then,  my  dear  abb6,  I  should  say  at  once. 
Take  her." 

"  Is  that  your  determination?" 

"You  have  my  word  for  it." 

"Then  we  will  adopt  measures  in  accordance. 
I  shall  have  tbe  honour  shortly  of  communicating 
with  you  on  the  subject.  Not  another  cup  of 
tea,  I  assure  you.  I  have  fears  for  my  head. 
Well,  qualified  with  this  excellent  and  sanative 
rhum  of  the  colonies.  Have  you  tasted  the 
Chocolat  de  Santd,  my  dear  lady?  And  the 
Racahout  des  Arabes?  No;  you  prefer  the 
Pate  Regnault.  A  thousand  wishes  for  your 
happiness !  We  will  consider  the  affair  of  la 
petite  as  arranged.  Figure  to  yourself  this 
Monsieur  V^ron,  who  makes  one  fortune  by 
managing  the  Opera  House— what  a  scandal— 
and  another  by  selling  cough  lozenges.  And  yet, 
I  am  told,  a  most  excellent  person,  and  devoted 
to  the  Church.  Yes,  I  wiU  certainly  remember 
to  bring  the  six  numbers  of  the  Gazette  de 
France  when  next  I  have  the  honour.  One 
might  get  the  little  wardrobe  of  la  petite  to- 
gether. She  has  none,  you  say.  Well,  one  must 
be  found  for  her.  Charity  is  not  dead,  as  you, 
mademoiselle,  have  so  triumphantly  proved. 
Once  more,  dear  lady,  good  night !" 

These  remarks  were  not  delivered  without  a 
solution  of  continuity.  The  abbe's  valedictory 
observations  were  scattered  about  the  room.  He 
had  to  swallow  another  cup  of  the  carious  fluid 
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which  Mademoiselle  Marcassin  imagined,  with 
many  other  rrench  ladies  of  that  period,  to  be 
tea.  He  yielded  to  friendly  compulsion,  and  par- 
took of  another  modicum  of  the  colonial  liqueur. 
Then  he  had  to  find  his  umbrella  and  his  shovel- 
hat,  and  to  press  Madame's  hand,  and  to  bow 
over  it,  and  to  accept  some  jujubes  for  his  poor 
cough,  and  to  suffer  Madame  with  her  own  fair 
hands— literally  fair,  bat  not  cruel,  to  him-— to 
tie  a  woollen  scarf  round  his  neck,  as  a  defence 
against  the  night  air. 

It  was  all  as  innocent,  I  speak  without  mental 
reserration,  as  sheep-shearing  in  Arcadia.  No- 
thing could  come  of  it.  Both  were  stricken  in 
years.  On  both,  the  doom  of  perpetual  celibacy 
weighed :  be,  enforced  to  it  by  vows :  she,  sen- 
tenced to  it  by  circumstances  and  by  tempera- 
ment. Yet  I  have  heard  that  the  sun  shines 
sometimes  at  the  North  Pole ;  and  I  believe  that 
a  little  flirtation  is  a  little  flirtation  all  the  world 
over.  Believe  me,  had  the  fiend  who  tempted  the 
good  St.  Anthony  come  to  him,  not  in  the  guise 
of  a  ballet-girl,  but  as  a  cozy  comfortable  spin- 
ster of  a  certain  age— a  spinster  who  would  have 
knitted  muffatees,  and  made  wine  possets,  and 
warmed  his  slippers,  and  cut  the  leaves  of  his 
Tablet  for  him— the  hermit  would  earlier  have 
turned  his  eyes  upward  from  his  tome. 

One  sigh— one  among  a  thousand  frowns— is 
not  many.  Mademoiselle  Marcassin  gave  one 
sigh,  and  put  away  the  backgammon-board  and 
the  rhum  of  the  colomes. 

"Pauvre  cher  homme,"  sighed  the  Marcassin; 
and  then  she  froze  up  again  in  one  block,  and 
proceeded  to  make  her  nightly  tour  of  her  dor- 
mitories, scattering  bad  marks  about  her  on  all 
the  pupils  who  could  be  proved  to  be  awake. 
Eor  wakefulness  was  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  offender  having  been  indulging 
in  prohibited  converse. 

"  A  worthy  lady,  the  Dame  Marcassin,**  the 
Abb^  Chatain  mused  as  he  sped  homeward. 
"  She  errs  a  little,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  strict- 
ness, but  those  young  persons  are  difficult,  very 
•difficult,  to  manage.  I  remember  at  the  seminary 
what  trouble  I  used  to  give  the  proviseur  and 
the  r^sseur,  and  what  stripes  of  the  discipline 
these  shoulders  have  suffered.  Hi!  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Mademoiselle  Marcassin 
is  a  woman  who  has  a  character.  Oh !  her  force 
of  character  is  immense.  And  she  is  conscien- 
tious, highly  conscientious.  We  must  see  whether 
we  can  persuade  Madame  de  Kergolay  to  shelter 
this  poor  little  shorn  lamb." 

And  the  abb6  went  home  to  bed.  He  was  a 
worthy  soul ;— although  he  did  sometimes  read 
Stranger's  poems  on  the  sly. 

"  If  he  had  only  been  on  our  side.  Monsieur  de 
B^ranger,"  the  abb6  was  wont  to  say,  "  what  an 
ally  he  would  have  been !  What  a  colossus !  But 
it  has  always  been  thus.  Prom  the  days  of  M.  de 
Pascal,  we  have  never  been  able  to  keep  the  drolls 
who  have  wit  and  humour,  on  our  side.  And  yet 
we  have  educated  them  all  in  our  seminaries. 
They  have  bitteiL  the  hand  that  fed  them.    If  M. 


de  Moli^re,  now,  had  only  written  Tartufe  against 
the  Huguenots !  History  of  fatality.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  M.  de  Chateaubriand— mais  il  radoto 
—he  drivels.  That  rhum  of  the  colomes  was 
very  toothsome.  To-morrow  is  a  fat  day,  and 
Madame  Bbuse"  (his  housekeeper)  "has  promised 
me  a  turkey  stuffed  with  chesnuts.  C*est  ^ni- 
vrant,  that  turkey  stuffed.  A  little  glass  of  that 
rhum  of  the  colonies  would  make  an  excellent 
pousse-cafe.  Ah!  here  we  are  at  home.  Let 
us  enter." 

It  has  been  found,  not  unfrequently,  that  en- 
forced celibacy  leads  to  a  partiality  for  roast 
turkey  stuffed  with  chesnuts.  Cut  a  man  off 
from  the  flesh,  and  he  clings  to  the  flesh-pots. 

CHAPTBB  XXVIU.— XOB£  OV  THE  ABB^. 

A  VEET  few  days  after  the  interview  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  Abb6  Chatain  had 
another  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Mar- 
cassin. On  his  departure  he  met  Lily  (who  had, 
indeed,  tremblingly,  but  purposely,  thrown  her 
self  in  his  way),  and,  patting  her  on  the  head 
again,  told  her  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  a 
change  in  her  condition  was  imminent.  Lily 
went,  that  day,  to  her  needlework,  and  her  knife- 
cleaning,  and  her  bed-making,  quite  radiant; 
and  at  night,  nestling  in  her  shabby  pallet,  she 
peopled  the  Imaginary  Land  with  all  kinds 
of  benevolent  ecclesiastics  and  philantiu-opic  pro- 
tectors. 

Her  deliverance  came  upon  her  with  delight- 
ful suddenness.  According  to  the  abb^  it  might 
be  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  arrangements 
that  were  being  made  in  her  behalf  could  be 
carried  out;  but,  as  her  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  very  morning  after  she  had  received 
this  hopeful  announcement,  and  as  she  was 
sitting,  in  her  usual  Cinderella  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  the  Marcassin  herself 
entered  the  schoolroom  in  full  state,  and  pro- 
claimed to  Mademoiselle  Espr6m6nil  that  Made- 
moiselle Floris,  no  longer  "la  fiUe  Pauline,**  or 
"la  petite  Anglaise,"  had  been  " called  to  other 
functions.** 

"  Circumstances,'*  the  Marcassin  took  occasion 
to  say,  "  which  did  not  perhaps  imply  deliberate 
culpability  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Floris, 
had  rendered  her  position  one  of  somewhat  a 
painful  nature.*'  Goodness  knows,  it  had,  and 
of  the  painfullest !  "  Indeed,  she  might  say  that 
her  education  and  sustenance,  her  very  vest- 
ments, in  fact,  had  been  provided  by  a  person 
whom  it  was  unnecessary  to  name."  Here  the 
governesses  looked  admiringly  at  the  Marcassin  ; 
the  pupils  all  stared  at  Lily ;  and  the  poor  child 
herself  blushed  a  deep  crimson.  "However, 
this  equivocal  state  of  affairs  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  worthj^ 
clergyman  (digne  ecclesiastique),  an  asylum  had 
been  found  elsewhere  for  Mademoiselle  Floris. 
In  the  new  sphere  to  which  she  was  about  to  be 
removed,  she  would  doubtless  preserve  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  favours  and  bounty  which 
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Lad  attended  lier  sojourn  in  the  Pension  Mar- 
cassin." 

There  were  murmurs  (rumeurs)  of  approbation 
among  the  scholars;  and  the  head  governess 
remarked,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"If  she  does  not  preserve  that  lively  recollec- 
tion, she  is  a  monster  of  ingratitude." 

"The  conduct  of  Mademoiselle  Floris,"  con- 
cluded her  benefactress,  "had  not  been  entirely 
free  from  matter  for  animadversion.  The  veil 
of  the  past,  however,  might  now  be  thrown 
over  the  anxieties— she  might  say,  the  sorrows 
— she  had  caused  her  instructresses".  Made- 
moiselle Eloris  left  that  establishment  full  of 
the  best  sentiments;  and  she.  Mademoiselle 
Marcassin,  was  glad  to  recognise  that  this  young 
person  was  calculated  in  every  way  to  do  honour 
to  the  Pensionnat  where  she  had  been  sheltered." 

The  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  had  been  for 
years  spectatresses  of  the  daily  tasks  and 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  scapegoat  of  the 
school,  and  had  grown  perfectly  accustomed  to 
hear  her  called  worthless,  insupportable,  and 
incorrigible,  by  the  schoolmistress  and  her 
assistants,  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear 
this  virtual  eulogium  pronounced  on  Lily.  It 
was  the  Marcassin's  way.  Nil  nisi  bonum  was 
her  invariable  maxim,  as  applied,  not  to  defunct, 
but  to  departing  scholars.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  young  lady,  however  refractory  or 
stupid  she  might  have  been,  ever  quitted  the 
academy  without  a  glowing  panegyric  on  her 
conduct  and  proficiency.  The  supreme  punish- 
ment in  the  Marcassin's  code  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  expulsion ;  but  she  had  only  been 
known  to  expel  one  single  pupil.  The  dismis- 
sion of  this  culprit  took  place  on  the  eve  of 
the  summer  vacation ;  and  it  was  quite  notorious 
that  her  parents  designed  to  remove  her  to 
another  school. 

The  Abb^  Chatain  did  not  come  himself  as  the 
messenger  of  Lily's  deliverance.  The*  welcome 
emissary  was  his  housekeeper,  Madame  Prudence. 
She  was  a  rosy  apple-cheeked  old  dame,  the  best 
cook,  and,  moreover,  the  possessor  of  the 
best  temper,  in  the  quarter.  She  loved  her  abb6 
very  dearly,  tended  him  very  assiduously,  and 
scolded  him  sometimes;  but  that,  like  the 
cunning  dishes  she  cooked  for  him,  was  all  for 
his  good.  Madame  Prudence  was  not  an  admirer 
of  the  Pension  Marcassin,  nor  of  its  energetic 
proprietor.  She  spoke  of  Madame  as  "cette 
Meg^re."  Slie  alluded  pointedly  to  the  go- 
vernesses as  "myrmidons  of  the  tyrant."  Her 
opinion  regarding  the  pupils  was,  that  they  were 
oppressed  slaves.  She  had  been  known  to  snap 
her  fingers  at  the  entire  establishment,  in  the 
open  playgroimd,  and  in  the  light  of  day. 
There  was  an  old  feud  between  her  and  the 
Mai-casSin;  and  she  did  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
approve  of  ecclesiastics,  bound  to  bachelorhood, 
being  regaled  by  scholastic  spinsters  with  tea, 
with  backgammon,  and  with  the  rhum  of  the 
colonies. 
The  priest's  housekeeper,   like   the   school- 


mistress, was  unmarried ;  but  both  were  called 
"Madame,"  probably  from  the  reason  that  to  a 
people  who  had  always  retained  an  infinite  vene- 
ration and  deference  towards  age  there  seemed 
something  unduly  familiar  and  flightyin  the  appel- 
lation "  Mademoiselle."  When  we  were  a  less 
civilised,  but  a  better  behaved  people,  we  too 
used  to  address  our  spinsters  as  "  Mistress." 

On  the  way  from  the  Pension  to  her  new  home 
—when,  to  Lily's  infinite  delight,  they  traversed 
on  foot  the  streets  of  the  only  city  in  the  world 
worth  living  in,  with  which  she  had  made 
but  ten  minutes'  acquaintance  in  the  course  of 
seven  years — ^Madame  Prudence  was  pleasantly 
loquacious,  and  made  no  secret  of  her  impression 
that  she  had  been  the  immediate  means  of  rescuing 
Lily  from  the  jaws  of  a  roaring  dragon. 

"Th^  woidd  have  devoured  you  there,  my 
child,"  she  remarked,  patting  Lily's  arm  affec- 
tionately as  she  trotted  along  by  her  side.  "I 
know  her  well,  that  stiff  and  starched  piece  of 
affected  tyranny.  Ah !  it  is  I  who  have  given  her  a 
bit  of  my  mind.  It  is  not  I  who  am  afraid  of  her. 
A  woman  with  an  ascertained  position,  quoi !" 
The  last  part  of  these  observations  Madame 
Prudence  evidently  applied  to  herself;  and  she 
as  evidently  considered  the  "position"  of  a 
priest's  housekeeper  to  be,  so  far  as  respectability 
went,  a  much  better  "ascertained"  one  ths^ 
that  of  a  schoolmistress. 

"And  you  were  veiy  unhappy,  eh,  my  child," 
she  contmued,  "  down  in  that  hole  ?" 

"Oh!  dreadfully  unhappy,"  replied  Lily. 
"  Many  and  many  a  time  I  could  have  wished  to 
die,  only  I  knew  the  wish  to  be  wicked." 

"And  no  wonder.  And  they  were  cruel  to 
you?" 

"Madame  was  certainly  very  strict-Hftlmoat 
harsh  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was  stupid  and  disagree- 
able, and  gave  her  much  trouble." 

"  You  ?  I  won't  believe  it  for  an  instant.  M. 
I'Abb^  says  that  you  are  a  little  lamb  for  meek- 
ness and  resignation.  To  me  you  shall  be  a  little 
angel.  The  good  Madame  de  Kergolay,  whither 
you  are  going,  has  already  made  up  her  mind  to 
treat  you  like  a  little  kitten.  Ah !  it  is  there  you 
will  dine  well,  and  when  you  come  to  dine  with  the 
abb^  and  me,  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  my  cookery; 
you  shall  taste  la  vraie  cuisine  bourgeoise,  my 
cherished.    Are  you  fond  of  good  dinners  P" 

"It  is  so  long  ago,"  answered  Lily,  with  a 
smile,  and  in  involuntary  disparagement  of  the 
culinary  dispensation  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  Pension  Marcassin. 

"I  should  think  so.  /  know  what  those 
crocodiles  feed  you  poor  little  innocents  upon. 
Haricots,  haricots,  haricots,  all  the  year  round, 
as  if  you  were  mules,  and  only  deserved  to  be  fed 
upon  beans.  And  the  lentils !  And  the  chicory ! 
I  would  not  mind  if  they  knew  how  to  oook  them ; 
bnt  they  don't,  the  Cosaques !"  A  Ckusadc  was 
Madame  Prudence's  synonyme  for  everything 
that  was  mean,  base,  and  cruel.  "And  the  wine,  or 
rather  the  water  blushing  at  being  so  viUanously 
adulterated !    Ah !  the  good  Madame  de  £dr- 
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golay  will  make  you  taste  of  the  good  little 
vintages.  You  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.  You  will  help  Madame  at  her  embroidery, 
and  sing  to  her,  and  read  to  her,  and  play  her  to 
sleep ;  and  then  the  abbe  will  play  backgammon 
with  you.  I  shall  not  be  jealous,  ma  miguonne, 
and  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  I  will  come  to  you^ 
and  we  will  go  to  the  mass  together." 

"I  am  a  Protestant,"  interposed  Lily,  gently. 

"A  Protestant!  que'  q'  c'est  qu'^a?"  quoth 
Madame  Prudence.  "  Ah !  I  know— a  Huguenot, 
a  dissident  Well,  you  must  read  Monseigneur 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Reformists.  Ah ! 
the  great  man  Bossuet.  And  then,  my  faith,  you 
must  go  to  your  temple,  and  hear  your  minister. 
Madame  de  Kergolay  seeks  to  make  no  prose- 
lytes. Many  of  her  kindred  are  dissidents.  I 
have  known  a  good  many  honest  folks— tr^s 
gentils  meme— who  were  of  the  Lutheran  pro- 
fession. M.  l'Abb6  is  Gallican  and  tolerant. 
That  wicked  old  giraffe,  the  Marcassin,  is  ultra- 
montane, and  breathes  nothing  but  sulphur 
against  heretics.  She  would  make  a  furious 
grand  inquisitor.  Voyons !  I  can't  see  why 
Protestants  should  bum.  Le  bon  Dieu  meant 
nothing  to  be  burned,  except  candles  and  wood 
for  the  kitchen  fire." 

Thus  sociably  chatting,  the  abb6*s  house- 
keeper led  Lily  through  the  streets  of  the  only 
city  in  the  world  worth  living  in.  The  modest 
package  of  clothing  which  the  Marcassin  had 
persuaded  herself  to  part  with  as  the  wardrobe 
of  Mademoiselle  Plohs  had  been  sent  on  before 
by  a  oommissionnaire. 


A  CHRISTIAN  PASHA. 

The  summer  of  1863  found  roe  again  wan- 
dering in  Syria.  Before  turning  my  face  north- 
ward, I  was  anxious  to  see  whether,  and  how 
far,  the  district  of  Mount  Lebanon  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  civil 
war  of  1860.  The  last  time  1  had  visited  ''that 
goodly  mountain,"  it  was  my  lot  to  see  a  whole 
population  reduced  to  begeary,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  villages  that  nad  been  burnt  to 
ashes.*  Mile  after  mile  of  what  had  been  cul- 
tivated fruitful  lands,  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
a  howling  wilderness.  I  had  neafd  that  of  late 
there  had  been  great  improvements  introduced 
into  the  government  of  Lebanon,  and  beins;  much 
interested  in  this  land,  I  wished  to  see  ana  judge 
for  myself. 

The  route  from  Beyrout  to  Beit-«d-Deen  has 
been  described  before.t  This  time^  I  started 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
English  consul-general  at  the  former  place,  to 
Daoud  Pasha,  the  new  Ottoman  governor- 
general  of  Lebanon,  who  resides  at  the  ancient 
feudal  castle  of  Beit^d-Deen,  and  which  has 
also   been  before  described  in  the   pages   of 


*  See  After  the  Lebanon  Massacres,  Ko.  110,  All 
the  Year  Round. 

fSee  A  Lebanon  Sheik,  No.  8,  All  the  Year 
Round. 


this  periodical.  I  have  called  Daoud  Pasha 
thq  "Ottoman"  governor-general,  because  it 
seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  de- 
signate a  Christian  as  the  "Turkish"  gover- 
nor-general, and  this  functionary  is  bv  birth, 
education,  and  practice,  a  Christian,  beiug  a 
member  of  the  Armenian  Catholic  Church. 
Daoud  Pasha  may,  for  the  following  reason,  in, 
fact,  be  termed  "a  compromise."  After  the 
dreadful  massacres  of  1860,  the  five  Great 
Powers  sent  each  a  commissioner  to  Beyrout  to 
regulate  the  future  government  of  Syria  in 
general,  and  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  particular. 
These  commissioners  had  a  sixth — the  com- 
missioner of  the  Porte — added  to  their  number. 
Three  of  the  Powers — ^France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia — insisted  upon  the  future  government 
of  Lebanon  being  entrusted  to  one  oT  the  native 
Christian  princes  of  the  mountain ;  whereas  the 
other  three — England,  Austria,  and  Turkey — 
were  as  determined  that  it  should  be  ruled  by  a 
governor  named  by  the  Porte.  At  last  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Meant  LeCanon  should  be  a 
Christian,  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  Daoud 
Pasha  is  the  first  Christian  ever  raised  to  the 
rank  of  mouchir — pasha  of  the  third,  or  highest 
grade,  corresponding  in  rank  with  a  field-marshal 
of  the  army ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  Porte 
having  set  ^ide  the  old-established  landmarks 
of  Moslem  bigotry,  in  this  instance,  bespeaks  a 
hopeful  future  for  Turkey. 

Quick  travelling  in  the  East  is  a  simple 
impossibility.  Prom  Beyrout  to  Beit-ed-Deen 
is  but  a  distance  of  some  twenty-eight  miles, 
yet  it  took  us  two  days  to  get  over  the  ground. 
We  might,  it  is  true,  have  accomplished  the 
journey  in  one  very  long  day ;  but  when  goin^ 
over  a  mountainous  country  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  ride  faster  than  at  a  foot  pace, 
scrambling  up  and  sliding  down  steep  hills 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  By  the  time 
the  rider  has  been  four  hours  in  the  saddle, 
both  he  and  the  animal  which  carries  him  have 
had  quite  enough  exercise  for  one  day. 

Three  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
Shemlin,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  in  the  world.  Shemlin 
may  be  almost  termed  an  English  village,  in- 
asmuch as  the  greater  inhabitants  are  more 
or  less  belonging  to  English  institutions,  and 
the  three  only  good  houses  in  the  place  belong 
to  English  people.  The  first  of  these,  the 
large  sdk  factoiy  of  Mr.  S.,  employs  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  natives.  There  is  a 
la^  school  for  native  girls,  supported  by  a 
lames'  society  in  London,  presidea  over  by  an 
English  lady,  with  three  English  lady>assistants, 
and  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  Mount  Le- 
banon. Lastly,  there  is  the  country-house  of 
an  English  merchant  of  Beyrout,  who,  together 
with  tiie  owner  of  the  silk  factory,  must  be 
long  remembered  for  unbounded  hospitality  by 
every  English  traveller  in  Syria. 

After  spending  the  night  in  Shemlin,  and 
partaking  of  a  regular  English   breakfast  in 
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the  morning,  wc— the  "  we"  consisting  of  my- 
self and  an  English  naval  officer,  whose  ship 
was  then  stationed  at  Beyrout — we  had  first 
to  descend,  for  about  an  hoar,  into  the  deep 
ravine  which  separates  the  first  from  the  second 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  bad  then  to  ascend  the 
second  ridge  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  This 
brought  us  to  the  town  of  Dheir-el-Kammar, 
^  which  had  been  burnt  down  and  utterly  destroyed 
during  the  civil  war  of  1860,  but  which  had, 
when  we  visited  it,  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  the 
Turkish  government.  Neither  in  the  country  we 
had  gone  through  on  the  previous  day,  nor  in 
that  we  now  traversed,  were  there  any  signs  of 
the  fearful  tragedy  which  had  deluged  the  land  in 
blood  three  short  years  ago.  The  villages 
were  all  built  up  a^ain,  the  people  were  en- 
gaged in  their  daily  labour,  and  the  long  stringjs 
of  laden  mules  we  encountered  every  few  mi- 
nutes, proved  that  there  was  no  sioall  amount 
of  traffic  going  on  throughout  Lebanon.  A 
pleasant  ride  of  four  hours  brought  us  to  the 
gates  of  Beit-ed-Deen,  where,  having  sent  in  our 
note  of  introduction,  we  were  at  once  ushered 
in  to  Daoud  Pasha. 

His  excellency  received  us  most  kindly, 
greeting  us  in  English,  which  he  speaks  well, 
though  ne  was  evidently  out  of  practice.  He  told 
us  that  a  letter  of  introduction  was  quite  unne- 
cessary, as  he  was  always  glad-  to  see  travellers, 
and  that  Englishmen  were  always  welcome. 
•* By  the  way,"  he  said,  "I  have  an  English 
officer  attached  to  my  staff;"  and  than,  clapping 
his  hands  to  summon  a  servant,  he  told  the 
latter  to  go  and  call  "Something  Beg" — I  did 
not  catch  the  first  word,  but  the  title  of  Beg  is 
one  always  given  in  Turkey  to  officers  holoiug 
the  rank  of  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  or  to 
civil  servants  of  corresponding  rank.  In  a  few 
minutes,  there  arrived  a  tall  stout-built  officer, 
whose  blue  eyes  and  tawny  beard  announced 
him  at  once,  in  spite  of  his  red  fez  and 
Turkish  uniform,  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

To  our  surprise,  the  rooms  we  were  shown  to 
were  furnished  with  every  possible  comfort; 
they  were  a  complete  contrast  to  the  miserable 
hotel  apartments  in  which  we  had  roughed 
it  during  our  stay  in  Beyrout.  We  had  easy- 
chairs  that  were  really  easy,  basins  to  wash 
in  of  English  proportions,  oeds  which  looked 
so  clean  that  they  almost  tempted  us  to  un- 
dress and  turn  in  at  once.  By  the  time  we 
had  washed  our  hands  and  got  nd  of  a  little  of 
the  dust  of  the  journey,  a  oell  summoned  us  to 
table,  where  we  found  the  pasha  with  the  rest 
of  the  party  assembled.  We  sat  down  eight  to 
breakfast. 

I  never  sat  down  to  table  with  a  more 
pleasant  party,  nor  did  I  ever  partake  of  a 
Detter  meal.  Daoud  Pasha  is  a  man  who  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  has  tra- 
velled much  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
He  appeared  to  be  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his 
work  of  pacifying  the  wild  mountaineers  of 
Lebanon,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  sectarian 
quarrels  among  them  which  had  often  caused 
such  rivers  of  blood  to  flow.     He  told  us 


that  when  first  sent  from  Constantinople,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Lebanon,  the  difficulties  of  ever  introducing 
anything  like  order  or  respect  for  either  person 
or  property,  into  the  mountain,  seemed  really 
insurmountable,  but  that  he  was  happy  to  say 
his  work  was  not  without  fruit  at  last.  "  That 
gentleman  is  my  catcher  of  murderers,  thieves, 
and  rascals,"  said  he,  laughing,  and  pointing  to 
the  English  officer  who  sat  next  me ;  "  and  this 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  officer  in  French 
uniform,  "  is  he  who  prepares  the  policemen 
with  which  to  catch  tne  evil-doers.  I  never 
have,"  he  continued,  "spu^,  and  never  will 
s{)are,  a  murderer.  If  he  is  convicted  by  the 
tribunal  on  positive  evidence  of  having  killed  a 
feilow-creature,  I  invariably  hang  him.  Capital 
punishment  is  the  only  thing  these  people  fear." 

Our  breakfast— which  was  more  of  a  dinner 
tliaii  a  breakfast — lasted  a  considerable  time. 
The  pasha  had  a  very  good  cook.  On  the 
table  were  fruit,  olives,  sardines,  anchovies, 
and  pickles.  Each  dish,  as  it  was  brought 
to  table,  was  handed  round  by  a  servant,  k  la 
Russe.  For  wine,  we  had  some  of  the  gold- 
coloured  dry  vintage  of  Lebanon,  the  once 
celebrated  vino  d'oro,  formerly  very  highly 
prized  all  over  Europe,  and  equal  to  exceUent 
sherry.  There  was  also  some  good  light  French 
claret.  After  dinner,  coffee,  such  as  you  can 
only  get  in  the  East— and  only  in  the  wealthy 
houses  of  the  East — was  served  round,  together 
with  cigarettes  made  with  Latakia  tobacco,  of  a 
quality  only  to  be  found  in  Syria,  and  not  in 
every  part  even  of  that  province,  though  it  grows 
there.  When  we  had  all  smoked  and  chatted  for 
half  an  hour,  the  different  members  of  the  pasha's 
staff  began  to  withdraw  to  their  various  offices. 
The  pasna  said  to  us,  ''I  shall  not  stand  on 
ceremony  with  you ; ,  your  countryman  here," 
pointing  to  the  English  officer,  "will  act  as 
guest-master  for  me,  and  show  you  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen." 

The  palace  of  Beit-ed-Deen  is  erected  in  the 
most  picturesque  situation  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  see  in  any  country.  From  three  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  castle,  you  look  straight 
down  some  four  hundred  feet  into  tl^ee 
different  ravines,  one  more  wildly  beautiful  than 
another.  The  gardens  of  the  place  were  once 
magnificent,  but,  during  the  twenty  years  when 
it  served  as  a  barrack  for  Turkish  troops,  these, 
like  everytliing  else,  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  ruin.  The  builder  of  Beit-ed-Deen  was  the 
Emeer  Beshie,  the  celebrated  chief  who  was 
banished  from  Syria  in  1840,  when  the  country 
was  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  The  emeer — 
the  word  emeer  means  prince,  and  this  emeer, 
though  he  and  all  his  relations  had  turned 
Christians,  was  of  the  family  of  Shehab,  which 
traces  its  pedigree  to  Mahomet — was  upwards 
of  fifty  years  building  this  castle.  Style  or  sym- 
metry there  is  none  whatever.  It  was  put  up 
piecemeal,  court  being  added  to  court,  hall 
to  hall,  and  room  to  room,  just  as  each  might  be 
wanted.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  place  in  the  world  which  pleases  the  eye 
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more  from  its  very  novelty.  The  scene  in  the 
different  court-jards  had  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  Oriental  and  the  feudal.  I  could  easily 
imagine  the  counterpart  of  what  I  saw  at 
Beit-ed-Deen,  as  taking  place  some  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  one  ot  the  castles  built  and 
inhabited  by  the  Crusaders  when  in  Palestine. 
Christians,  Druses,  and  Moslems,  monks,  sheiks, 
emeers,  and  peasants,  crowded  the  various  halls, 
passages,  and  courts :  either  waiting  for  an 
audience  with  the  pasha,  or  some  other  func- 
tionary, or  attending  as  witnesses,  plaintiffs, 
or  defendants,  on  the  various  tribunals  of  justice. 
There  must  have  been  several  hundred  people 
about  the  place,  no  two  of  whom  seemed  dressed 
alike,  nearly  all  being  armed,  and  the  brightest 
colours  predominating  in  all  their  costumes.  Our 
progress  through  the  crowd  was  slow,  for  each 
man  present  stopped  our  guide,  the  English 
officer,  to  salute  him  and  say  a  few  words.  The 
"English  Beg,"  as  they  called  him,  seemed 
a  favourite  with  every  one.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  nearly  every  man  in  the  crowd  was 
smoking.  The  most  wealthy  chiefs,  or  others 
who  had  pipe-bearers  and  attendants  with 
them,  smoked  either  long  chiboques,  or  the 
more  complicated  narghU^ — water  pipes;  the 
poorer  men  chieflv  contented  themselves  with 
cigarettes,  of  which  they  smoked  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  rolled  up  another  to  take  its  place 
when  finished.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  courtesy  and  good  breeding  of  the  crowd ; 
most  of  them  had  manners  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  London  or  Paris  drawing-room; 
yet  our  guide  told  us,  many  of  them,  during 
the  civil  war,  had  shed  blood  without  mercy. 
Amongst  the  Druses  there  was  one  venerable- 
looking  old  man  whose  appearance  particularly 
struck  me.  He  had  a  snow-white  beard  reach- 
ing almost  to  his  waist,  and  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  benevolent  church  dignitary. 
He  stopped  the  English  officer,  and  asked  after 
his  health  with  an  air  of  patriarchal  anxiety 
which  was  quite  touching.  After  leaving  him, 
I  asked  who  he  was  ?  "  About  the  most  olood- 
thirsty  rascal  in  Lebanon,"  said  my  inform- 
ant. **  He  once  confessed  to  me  that  during  the 
massacre  of  Dheir-el-Kammar  he  had,  with  his 
own  hand,  murdered  thirty  unarmed  men  in  cold 
blood." 
Our  guide  took  us  up  to  where  the  courts  of 

1'ustice  were  sitting.  When  we  entered  the 
aw  court,  the  members,  or  judges,  all  rose  and 
Sidaamed  to  us,  inviting  our  guide  and  his 
friends  to  a  seat  upon  what  in  England  would 
be  termed  "  the  bench."  The  judges  of  this  court 
are  twelve  in  number.  There  are  in  the  moun- 
tain three  Christian,  and  three  non-Christian 
sects.  The  former  comprise  the  Maronites,  the 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and 
the  Greek  Catholics ;  the  latter  include  Druses, 
Moslems,  and  Metualis.  Each  of  these  com- 
munities nominate  two  judges  for  the  crimi- 
nal court  of  the  mountain,  and  two  for  the 
civil  court,  besides  a  wukeel,  or  agent,  who 
looks  after  the  affairs  of  his  "nation"— in 
Lebanon  each  religious  community  is  called  "a 


nation" — at  the  bead-quarters  of  the  pasha. 
Besides  these  six  different "  nations,"  the  Protes- 
tant community  is  now  recognised  in  Mount 
Lebanon  as  a  distinct  religious  body,  thanks  to 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Dufferin  when  he  was 
British  commissioner  in  Syria  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  1860.  The  Protestants  are  few — 
numbering  not  more  than  a  thousand  souls — 
but,  whenever  one  of  this  community  has  a  law- 
suit before  the  tribunals,  the  Protestant  judge 
has  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

The  law  court  into  which  we  were  first  shown 
was  that  in  which  criminal  cases  are  tried.  The 
twelve  judges  seemed  to  perform  the  functions 
of  jurymen  as  well  as  judges.  The  proceedings 
were  all  in  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  affair  was  very 
Oriental  in  its  characteristics,  and — to  our 
European  eyes — highly  irregular.  Thus,  of  the 
twelve  judges  ten  were  smoking  —  some,  long 
chiboques ;  others,  cigarettes ;  one  or  two  nar- 
ghiles. A  young  man  accused  of  theft  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  casual  bystanders  in  the 
court,  while  both  the  policemen  who  guarded 
him  were  indulging  in  cigarettes,  as  was  also 
a  person  who  seemed  to  perform  the  functions 
of  clerk  of  the  court.  The  judges  all  sat  on  a 
divan  with  their  legs  tucked  under  them,  and — 
like  every  one  else  in  the  court — each  seemed 
to  make  up  for  the  inactivity  of  his  body  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  his  tongue.  A  young 
native  who  spoke  French  verv  well,  translated 
the  proceedings  to  us.  Though  not,  perhaps,  ad- 
ministered according  to  European  notions,  there 
was  evidently  a  fair  amount  of  rough  justice  in 
the  trial,  and  the  judges  appeared  anxious  to  do 
what  was  right.  The  judges  have  an  immense 
fear  of  the  pasha,  who  punishes  most  severely 
anything  like  corruption  or  injustice  on  the  part 
of  any  functionaries. 

We  did  not  wait  to  see  the  end  of  the  trial, 
but  proceeded  to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  police 
corps,  which  Daoud  Pasha  had  recently  organ- 
ised for  the  service  of  the  mountain.  Like 
everything  else  in  Lebanon,  the  cliief  difficulty 
connected  with  this  corps  is  the  difference  of 
creeds  among  the  individuals  that  compose 
the  regiment.  The  six  sects  agree  in  one 
article  of  faith ;  and  that  is,  each  man,  woman,  or 
child,  hates,  distrusts,  and  would,  if  possible, 
murder  and  destroy,  all  who  profess  a  different 
creed.  This  is  the  reason  why  Daoud  Pasha  em- 
ploys so  many  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the 
mountain.  If  the  superior  officera  of  his  police 
corps  were  natives,  it  is  only  the  natives  of  the 
same  sect  that  would  obey  their  leaders.  If  he 
were  a  Christian,  the  non-Christians  would  not 
obey  him ;  if  he  were  a  Moslem,  the  Christians 
would  immediately  cry  out  that  they  are  being 
persecuted.  And  so  on  throughout  the  various 
sects.  In  the  police  corps  we  saw,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  foreign  commissioned 
and  five  non-commissioned  officers.  The  chief 
instructor,  or  drill-master,  was  a  French  captain 
of  infantry,  who  had  been  lent  for  a  time  by  his 
own  government  to  the  governor-general  of 
Lebanon^  in  order  to  drill  and  form  the  regi- 
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ment.  There  was  also  an  Hun^rian  officer, 
belonging  to  tfie  Turkish  army,  who  had  charge 
of  the  mounted  portion  of  the  corps.  And 
lastly  there  was  our  guide,  the  "  English  Beg," 
who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  Sir  Richard 
Mayne. 

The  police  corps  of  Lebanon  is  composed 
of  two-thirds  Christians  and  one-third  non- 
Christians.  There  are  among  them  about  one 
hundred  mounted,  and  four  hundred  infantry 
policemen.  Besides  the  Europeans  attached  to 
the  force,  there  are  native  captains,  lieutenants, 
sergeants,  and  corporals.  The  horsemen  are 
paid  about  three  English  pounds  a  month,  out 
of  which  they  must  feed  themselves  and  keep 
their  horses;  the  latter  being  their  own  property. 
Remounts  are  paid  for — a  fixed  sum — ^by  the 
government.  The  horses  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  good,  and  were  all  in  poor  condition.  The 
mounted  men  were  well  and  suitably  dressed, 
but  very  ill  armed.  Their  clothing  was  made 
in  the  Zouave  fashion,  open  jacket  and  waist- 
coat of  a  dull  red  coloured  cloth,  trimmed  with 
black  braid  ;  large  dark  trousers,  something  like 
English  knickerbockers;  red  Turkish  boots, 
and  the  fez  cap.  In  the  way  of  arms,  the  swords 
of  the  mounted  police  were  ^^d.  Each  man, 
we  were  told,  brought  with  hun  his  own  salve, 
the  weapon  to  which  all  natives  of  Syria  are 
accustomed  from  their  childhood,  and  which 
thej  are  taught  to  use  in  early  years.  But 
their  fire-arms  were  detestable,  consisting  of  a 
lopg  heavy  French  infantry  musk«t,  earned  by  a 
sling  behind  the  shoulder,  which  to  a  mounted 
man  must  be  an  utter  impossibility.  The  troops 
were  at  drill,  under  a  French  sergeant,  when  we 
entered  their  parade-ground,  and  they  went 
through  some  ot  the  more  simple  manoBUvres  in 
a  very  creditable  manner. 

The  dismounted,  or  infaaitrv,  police  corps 
was  also  at  drill.  Tlie  men  of  this  smtJl  batta- 
lion—about four  hundred  strong — ^were  clad  in 
dark  blue  uniform  made  Zouave  fashion,  and 
trimmed  with  red  braid.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly well  armed  with  French  Mini6  rifles  and 
swt>rd  bayonets.  Both  individually,  and  in  a 
body,  these  men  looked  much  more  serviceable, 
much  more  workmanlike,  than  the  mounted  po- 
lice. They  were  bein^  drilled  by  a  French  ser- 
geant of  chasseurs-^pied,  the  French  captain 
looking  on  and  superintcmding  the  parade.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  well  they  moved 
in  column  and  line,  and  how  cleverly  they 
handled  their  arms,  considonng  the  verv  short 
time  —  about  four  months — they  haa  been 
under  instruction  as  regular  troops.  Their 
native  captains  and  subalterns  seemed  to  un- 
derstand their  work  thoroughly ;  and,  although 
the  men  were  put  through  some  complicated 
movements,  very  few  mistakes  were  made. 
There  were  also  four  or  five  native  buglers,  who 
sounded  the  French  calls  upon  French  bugles. 
The  words  of  command  were  given  in  Arabic, 
into  which  language  the  whole  of  the  French 
drill-book,  we  were  told,  had  been  translated  by 
the  French  officer  who  instructed  the  police 
corps.     Each  individual  foot  police  soldier  is 


paid  about  one  pound  sterling  a  month,  out  of 
which  lie  has  to  feed  himself. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  request  we  would  join  the  pasha 
in  the  garden.  There  we  found  his  exceilencyy 
who,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  smoking  a  long  chi- 
boque,  appeared  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  his 
office  work  for  the  day.  Near  him  were  several 
empty  seats,  placed  for  our  party ;  pipes  were 
presented  to  all,  and  small  glasses  of  raki,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  whet  before  dinner,  were 
handed  round ;  so  were  small  plates  of  olives, 
cucumbers,  pistachio  nuts,  and  other  provoca- 
tives. The  party  was  composed  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  met  at  breakfast — namely,  the 
pasha,  his  Armenian  chaplain,  his  French  private 
secretary,  the  English  and  French  officers  on 
his  staff,  myself  and  my  traveUins  companion, 
llie  conversation  was  general,  and  always  led 
by  Daoud  Pasha,  who  anpeared  to  think  of 
nothing  else  in  the  world  out  what  he  called 
"  his  mission"  to  pacify  the  Lebanon  tribes,  to 
introduce  order  into  the  country,  and  to  teach 
the  people  to  honour  and  fear  the  laws  against 
those  who  murder,  rob,  or  use  violence. 

Shortiv  after  dark,  dinner  was  announced. 
We  sat  down  to  a  table  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  country  gentleman's  house  in 
England.  After  dinner,  coffee  was  served,  and, 
with  the  coffee,  pipes  and  cigarettes.  We  re- 
tired early;  but.  Wore  we  went,  the  pasha 
called  my  companion  and  myself  aside,  and 
apologised — ^as  he  said,  in  anticipation — for  what 
we  should  be  obliged  to  see  next  morning, 
which  was  the  hanging  corpse  of  a  culprit  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  a  deliberate  murder, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  death.  "I  signed 
his  death-warrant  this  afternoon,"  said  the 
pasha;  "he  will  be  hanged  shortly  after  mid- 
night, and  he  will  be  left  hanging  until  noon 
to-morrow.  There  is  only  one. place  where  cri- 
minals can  be  executed,  and  that  is  on  a  tree 
just  outside  the  gate,  so  you  will  see  the  body 
hanging  to-morrow,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for, 
but  it  can't  be  helped." 

They  have  a  curious  way  of  doing  things  in 
Turkey.  The  criminal  of  whom  the  pasha  had 
spoken  was  hanged  during  the  night,,and  there  he 
was  hanging  to  a  tree-^iis  feet  barely  a  ^rard  from 
the  ground — ^when  we  got  up  next  mominff .  The 
execution  had  taken  place  soon  after  midnight, 
when  all  the  little  world  of  Beit-ed-Deen  was 
asleep ;  and  no  one,  except  the  jailer,  the  execu- 
tioner, and  their  respective  assistants,  had  been 
E resent.  The  culprit  did  not  know  for  certain  that 
e  was  to  die  until  about  sunset  the  previous 
evening,  wlim  he  was  taken  out  of  prison,  and 
left  in  a  room  with  a  priest,  who  had  come  to 
confess  him,  being  a  Christian.  In  the  morning, 
when  people  got  up  to  their  work,  there  was  the 
corpse  swaying  gently  round  every  now  and  then, 
as  the  wind  moved  the  tree.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight. 

By  seven  o'clock  we  were  up  and  dressed, 
but  learned  that  the  pasha  had  drank  his 
coffee,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  been  at  work  with 
his  different  secretaries,  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
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In  &et,  earlj  as  it  was,  the  whole  mountain 
officii  hive  was  already  busy.  The  English 
officer  showed  us  into  his  private  office,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  clerks,  he  was 
opening  the  despatch  bass  from  all  the  different 
parts  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  from  Beyrout.  He 
told  us  that,  about  a  year  previous  to  our  visit, 
he  had  by  desire  of  I>aoud  Pasha  organised  a 
reg[ular  corps  of  post  runners ;  by  them  regular 
mails,  in  locked  bags,  were  received  every 
morning  from  Beyrout,  and  from  the  six  or 
eight  sub-governors  of  districts  throughout  the 
mountain.  Some  of  these  runners  had  just 
arrived,  covered  with  dust,  while  others  were  pre- 
paring to  start  with  the  different  posts.  The 
postal  corps  numbers  about  fiflv  picked  men, 
most  of  them  Druses,  and  all  models  of  strength 
and  activity.  I  never  saw  so  many  fine  men  to- 
gether at  one  time?  They  wore  no  uniform,  but 
each  man  had  over  hisri?lit  shoulder,  and  across 
his  heart,  a  broad  shoulder-belt  of  scarlet  cloth, 
upon  which  was  a  brass  breastplate,  with  a  dif- 
ferent number  for  every  indiviaual.  Every  man 
was  armed  with  his  own  native  weapons.  The 
letters  were  carried  in  broad  wide  leather  bags, 
each  bag  having  two  keys,  of  which  one  was 
kept  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  post  at  its 
destination,  and  the  other  by  our  English  friend, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  who,  indeed,  had  oiganised  the  system  of 
postal  services  for  Lebanon.  Previous  to  this 
organisation,  serious  events  often  took  place 
in  distant  parts  of  the  mountain  without  the 
central  autnorities  knowing  anything  of  what 
was  going  on.  fiut  the  mere  knowledge  that 
the  pasha  was  in  daily  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  mountain,  tended  to  keep  the  people 
in  order.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Lebanon 
is  not  a  mountain,  but  a  mountain  chain,  some 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  by  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  broad,  ^d  intersected  by  innumerable 
valleys  and  ravines,  many  of  them  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  deep;  that  the  roads  are  mere 
bridle-paths,  narrow  and  close  to  deep  preci- 
pices; that  the  population  are  always  in  a 
state  of  chronic  civil  war — sect  against  sect, 
and  village  against  village — fighting  with  each 
other,  and  more  or  less  with  the  authorities. 

The  pasha  had  invited  us  to  accompany  him 
to  the  village  of  Abeigh,  some  three  hours  dis- 
tant. At  this  place  tnere  was  to  be  an  assembly 
of  all  the  Druse  chiefs,  and  many  thousands  of 
the  Druse  people ;  for  the  pasha  was  going  to 
open  a  college,  or  high  school,  for  pupils  of  that 
creed.  We  started  about  nine  o'clock,  with  all 
the  numerous  following  of  a  Turkish  pasha. 
As  we  passed  through  different  villages,  the 
people  came  out  in  holiday  garb  to  salute  the 
governor-general,  the  women  throwing  rose- 
water  upon  us  as  we  passed,  and  greeting  the 
eavalcaoe  with  a  singular  shrill  cry,  which  is 
only  used  at  weddings  or  on  other  festive  oc- 
casions. Every  few  miles  some  mountain  chief 
with  his  followers  rode  out  to  meet  us,  and,  after 
saluting  the  pasha,  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
escort,  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  the  village 
of  Abeii^h,  the  party  had  increased  to  sevend 


hundred  people.  At  Abeigh  we  dismounted  at 
the  Italian  Capucoino  couv6nt,a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  establishment  some  two  hundred 
years  old,  in  which  two  Italian  monks  live  and 
preach  in  Arabic  to  the  Cliristians  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  Here,  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared fur  the  pasha  and  his  immediate  suite. 
The  hospitable  American  missionaries  who  live 
in  the  same  village,  invited  my  companion  and 
mjself  to  put  up  at  their  house  for  the  night, 
which  we  were  glad  to  do. 

Next  morning,  by  six  o'clock,  the  w&ole  place 
was  on  foot  to  meet  the  pasha  at  the  insti- 
tution he  was  about  to  open.  Ear  and  near 
the  hill-sides  seemed  alive  with  people.  In 
every  direction  armed  and  mountea  chiefs, 
attired  in  their  gayest  gold-embroidered  jackets, 
mounted  on  their  best  Anb  mares,  and  fol- 
lowed by  their  armed  retainers,  hurried  to- 
wards the  open  space  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  Druse  College.  At  seven  o'clock  the  pasha 
himself  appeared,  walking  up  from  the  convent, 
accompanied  only  by  ttie  English  and  the 
Hungarian  officers,  and  followed  by  a  couple  of 
dismounted  police  orderlies.  The  ceremony  it- 
self was  notliing  remarkable ;  it  consisted  merely 
in  the  reading  out,  by  one  of  the  pasha's  secre* 
taries,  of  the  charter  in  Arabic,  granted  to  the 
institution.  The  pasha  then  made  a  verv  ex- 
cellent speech  in  Trench,  which  was  translated, 
sentence  by  sentence,  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, hy  his  excellency's  dragoman.  Eor  the 
pasha  lumself  speaks  very  little  Arabic,  and  in 
Lebanon  there  are  many  more  people  who  under" 
stand  French  than  Turkish. 

It  would  appear  that  the  institution  is  not 
to  be  supported  in  any  way  by  government, 
but  that  Daoud  Pasha  has  obtained  such  an 
influence  over  these  wild  mountain  Druse 
chiefs  that  he  has  persuaded  their  religious 
sheiks,  or  chiefs,  to  devote  a  large  portion 
of  their  "  Wacoof,"  revenues  derivea  from 
lands  belonging  to  the  Druse  temples,  towards 
building  and  endowing  this  educational  es- 
tablishment. I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
English  is  the  only  language  besides  Arabic 
taught  in  the  college,  and  that  many  of  the 
pupils — though  they  had  only  been  learning  it 
about  six  months — could  already  speak  and 
read  English  pretty  well.  This  is  owing  to  the 
master  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  American 
Missionary  College  on  Lebanon,  and  having  ac- 
quired a  fair  knowledge  of  English.  Moreover, 
Uie  Druses  are  fond  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  look  upon  us  in  the  lig:ht  of  tried  friends, 
regarding  the  French  as  their  natural  enemies. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  was  over, 
the  feast  commenced,  and  was  a  wholesale  affair. 
For  the  pasha,  his  personal  staff,  us  his  ^ests, 
and  the  Italian  monks  and  American  mission- 
aries— in  all  about  two  dozen  individuals — a 
table  apart  was  spread,  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  But  for  the  world  at  lar^e 
— chiefs,  priests,  monks,  retainers  of  chiefs, 
soldiers,  police,  grooms,  servants,  and  peasants 
—eatables  were  furnished  by  the  ton  and  the 
cart-load.  Between  five  and  six  thousand  people 
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fed  that  day  as  ^ests  of  tlie  college.  There 
were  upwards  of  fifty  sheep  roasted  whole  and 
stuffed  with  rice,  while  of  pillaf— rice  boiled  in 
butter — there  were  brought  to  the  ground  many 
huge  fuU  caldrons — in  each  of  which  a  man 
could  have  stood  upright  with  ease;  and  of 
bread — Arab  round  cakes— there  must  have 
been  some  forty  mule-loads.  There  was  no 
scrambling  or  confusion.  The  multitude  was 
divided  off  into  fifty  parties,  twenty  men  in 
each  party.  In  the  middle  of  each  twenty 
was  placed  a  roasted  sheep,  a  mountain  of  rice 
pillaf,  and  a  mule-load  of  bread.  Each  man 
pulled  out  his  knife,  and  ejaculating,  "  In  the 
name  of  God!"  began  to  eat.  When  he  had 
eaten  enough — and  Arabs  eat  fast — he  put  up 
his  knife  with  a  "God  be  praised!"  rose  up 
from  the  ground  where  he  had  been  sitting 
cross  -  leggec^  and  one  of  the  bystanders 
immediately  took  his  place.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  whole  multitude  had  eaten,  and  were 
smoking  their  pipes  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  while  of  the  huge  amount  of  pro- 
vender it  would  have  puzzled  any  one  to  find 
enough  to  breakfast  a  poodle  dog.  Such  a  hage 
meal,  so  quickly  consumed  with  complete  order, 
it  has  never  been  my  fate  to  see. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Daoud  Pasha 
prepared  to  return  to  Beit-ed-Deen.  He  pressed 
our  party  to  accompany  him,  but  our  time  was 
short,  and  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  his 
hospitality.  As  he  started  to  return  home,  we 
turned  our  faces  down  the  mountain  towards 
the  sea  and  Beyrout. 


A  BEATEN  ARMY. 
We  have  struck  our  last  blow,  we  have  spent  our 
last  shot,  now, 
And  we  pour  here,  in  protest,  the  last  drops  of  life. 
All,  save  man's  honesty  right,  we  have  lost,  they  have 
got,  now. 
And  theirs  is  the  triumph  where  ours  was  the 
strife. 

Ourd  the  blood  on  the  bastion :  our  foeman's  the  flag 
there: 
His  the  soil  of  our  birth:  ours  the  graves  he 
insults : 
And  our  brave  dead  arc  niute  while  their  murderers 
brag  there, 
Of  crimes  praised  on  earth  for  successful  results. 

Here,   where  heroes  are  vanquisht,  where  cravens 
are  victors, 
Where  the  Wronger's  the  Judge,  Truth  appeals 
unto  God ; 
While  Justice,  preceded  no  more  by  her  lictors, 
Is,  herself,  now  pursued  b}*  the  axe  and  the  rod. 

Be  it  80 !  though  right  trampled  be  counted  for  wrong. 
And  that  pass  for  right  which  is  evil  victorious, 

Here,  where  Virtue  is  feeble,  and  Villany  strong, 
'Tis  a  cause,  not  the  fate  of  a  cause,  should  be 
glorious. 

£arth's  success,  at  the  purest,  with  stain  of  the  earthy 
Leaves  the  white  worth  of  Truth,  where  it  touches 
it,  less: 


But  worth  has  success  in  the  cause  that's  unworthy? 
We  have  fail'd?     Be  it  so!     We  are  pure    of 
success.- 

And  so  Earth  puts  upon  ns  no  claim  to  diminish 
Our  claim  upon  God,  which  is  perfected  thus. 
Here  our  least  gain  begins,  where  their  greatest 
must  finish: 
Earth's  gains  claiming  them,  God*s  debt  owing  to 
us! 

Graves  are  better  than  crowns  thus.     Oh  ever  and 
ever 
This  bartering  Eternity's  birthright  to  Time! 
God,   we   give  thee  unblemisht  our  frustrate  en- 
deavour: 
Earth,  we  leave  thee  unchallenged  Hell's  Triumph,, 
man  s  crime ! 


ON  CIRCUIT. 

We  have  received  the  foUowiDg  from  a  trust- 
worthy correspondent : 

Sir.  There  are  few  evils  harder  to  bear  than 
those  which  we  know  for  certain  that  a  future 
age  will  be  free  from :  grievances,  the  result  of 
some  preposterous  system  which  must  go  to 
the  wail  sooner  or  later,  and  which  might  just  as 
well  go  there  at  once.  It  seems  such  a  pity  that 
those  things  which  everybody  wants  done,  and 
which  everybody  knows  will  oe  done  some  day, 
should  not  be  done  now.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  Papacy  is  doomed,  yet  still  the  Italians 
are  kent  chafing  under  the  inoonvenienoc  of  a 
dividea  kingdom.  Everybody  knows  thattlie 
American  Union  is  over  for  ever,  and  yet  the 
war  goes  on.  Reform  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ; 
it  is  the  especial  function  of  the  Press  to  forc» 
it.  Therefore  it  is,  sir,  that,  having?  a  reform  of 
some  importance  to  propose,  I  solicit  your  aid 
in  bringing  it  about. 

Tlie  reform  of  which  I  speak,  is  not  one  of  an. 
altogether  public  nature.  The  persons  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  form  only  one  c)ass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  represent  only  a  section  of  society ;. 
but,  I  think,  neither  a  small,  nor  an  unimportant 
one.  To  cut  short  all  further  preamble,  I  am 
ready  to  shorten  the  case  by  admitting  at  once 
that  I  am  a  barrister.  It  is  a  barrister's  griev- 
ance to  which  I  call  attention.  I  am  going  to 
plead  for  the  pleader,  and  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  advocate. 

You  are  doubtless  aware,  sir,  that  many,  many 
years  ago,  in  that  dark  period  of  our  history  to- 
which  allusion  is  sometimes  made  as  the  "  good 
old  time,"  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fraternity 
which  I  represent  to  travel  from  town  to  town, 
when  on  circuit,  either  on  horseback  or  in  private 
carriages,  while  the  attorneys  who  attended  the 
circuit  made  use  of  public  conveyances  to  carry 
them  from  place  to  place.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  these  days  or  railroads  there  is  an  end  of 
this  arrangement.  The  same  train  conveys  the 
barrister  and  the  attorney  each  to  his  destina- 
tion at  the  assize  town,  and  they  can  even  travel, 
if  they  like,  in  the  same  carriage.  The  reason 
why  these  two  classes  were  kept  asunder 
formerly,  was,  that  it  was  apprehended  that  they 
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mi^ht,  if  brought  into  the  intimate  contact 
which  travelling  together  implies,  fall  into  such 
discussions  concerning  the  cases  about  to  be 
tried,  as-  mij^lit  prove  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  professional  etiquette  which  regulates  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  between  solicitor  and  advocate.  In 
a  word,  it  was  found  that  such  association  might 
lead  to  what  are  stigmatised  as  *'  unprofessional 
practices." 

Of  course,  as  it  had  been  determined  by  those 
who  hare  the  ordering  of  such  matters,  that  the 
attorney  and  barrister  should  not  travel  together 
from  one  town  to  another,  It  was  not  likely  that 
the  two  classes  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
together  when  the  journey's  end  was  attained. 
Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  as  a  regulation 
which  was  on  no  account  to  be  infringed,  that 
when  the  attorney  arrived  at  his  destination,  he 
was  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  inn,  while  the 
barrister  was  to  provide  himself  with  private 
lodgings  in  the  town.  Inns  were  not  (as  a  rule) 
so  comfortable  in  the  days  when  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  as  they  are  now,  and  it  is  to  oe 
supposed  that  the  barrister  had,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  of  it. 

Now,  these  two  regulations,  which  ,bind  the 
barrister,  first,  to  travel  by  a  diflferent  convey- 
ance from  that  used  by  the  attorney,  and 
secondly,  to  adopt  a  different  place  of  abode 
from  that  which  the  attorney  makes  use  of, 
should  surely  stand  or  fall  together.  If  one  of 
them  be  binding,  the  other  should  be  also.  Un- 
fortunately, nobody  seems  to  see  the  thing  in 
this  light ;  at  any  rate,  no  one  attempts  to  re- 
medy the  inconsistency  that  though  the  barrister 
and  the  attorney  travel  together  in  the  same 
conveyance  from  London  to  York,  they  may  not 
both  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  when  they  get 
there.  Surely  this  is  an  illogical  state  of  things, 
unworthy  of  a  profession  which  "goes  in"  for 
close  reasoning. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  til  is  law  which  forbids  the  attorney 
and  the  barrister  to  inhabit  the  same  house  is 
very  great,  and  /alls  heavily  on  the  latter. 
Not  only  is  it  more  convenient,  when  a  short 
residence  only  is  contemplated,  to  take  up 
one's  abode  at  an  establishment  intended  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  but  it  is,  of  course,  less 
expensive.  The  attorney  has  the  advantage 
of  the  barrister  in  every  way.  He  not  only 
arrives  at  a  well-lighted,  cheerful-looking  house 
where  everything  is  organised  expressly  with  a 
view  to  the  traveller's  convenience,  and  where 
he  has  only  t«  ring  a  bell  to  have  all  his 
wants  supplied — not  only  has  he  all  these 
advantages,  but  he  pays  less  fur  them.  Those 
dingy  lodgines  to  which  the  barrister  is  con- 
signed when  he  arrives  at  the  assize  town,  are 
not  only  dingy  but  very  expensive :  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
be  kept  vacant  when  he  does  not  want  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  available  for  his  use 
when  he  does  want  them.  It  is  not  the  lodging- 
house-keeper  wiio  is  to  blame  here,  but  the 
system.    Of  course  the  lodgings  must  be  paid 


for,  and  if  the  owner  of  the  lodgings  fails  of  ob- 
taining a 'permanent  tenant,  because  at  certain 
seasons  he  expects  an  occasional  tenant,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  expect  remunerative 
compensation  for  the  loss  he  sustains.  It  is  inex- 
pressibly annoying  to  reach  some  town  where  one 
knows  there  is  a  particularly  good  hotel,  and  to 
see  tlie  attorneys  walking  off  to  their  comfort- 
able quarters,  whUe  you,  the  barrbter,  betake 
yourself  to  those  gloomy  apartments  over  the 
chemist's  which  are  regularly  reserved  for  your 
use. 

Yes,  you  repair  with  a  smking  heart,  to  your 
bedroom  first,  to  seek  some  refreshment  after 
your  long  journey,  and  you  find  that  the  water 
supply  is  on  the  old  niggardly  scale,  and  that 
Jhe  large  ewer  and  basin  wliich  they  promised 
you  on  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit  has  not 
been  supplied.  And  then  sitting  down  upon  the 
side  of  tiie  bed — which  every  man  who  is  worth 
twopence  always  does  when  he  wipes  his  hands 
— ^you  find  that  that  infernal  feather-bed  lias 
come  to  the  surface  once  again,  and  is  softer,  too, 
than  ever.  Is  it  not  astounding  how  slowly 
reform  advances  in  this  country?  For  at  least 
a  score  of  years  feather-beds  have*  been  de- 
nounced bv  everybody,  and  yet  there  they  still 
are  flourisfiiug:  in  almost  every  lodging-house  iu 
England.  With  how  little  hope  it  is  that  when 
lookinw  for  apartments  you  advance  to  the  bed 
and  administer  the  great  punch  test.  In  goes 
your  fist  into  the  horrid  soft  mass  just  as  you 
expected. 

With  what  wonderful  establishments  has  this 
dire  regulation,  of  which  I  am  complaining, 
made  me  acauainted!  My  experience  in  the 
matter  of  loagings  is  enormous,  and  one  resnlt 
of  that  experience  is,  that  they  are  all  singularly 
alike.  In  all,  I  have  found  a  circular  table, 
and  a  chcffonier  which  emits,  on  being  opened,  a 
composite  smell  of  cooked  ham,  candles,  spirits, 
and  tea-leaves — of  general  chandlery,  in  short. 
And  well  it  may  do  so,  this  receptacle  having 
been  used  by  all  previous  lodgers  both  as  a 
larder  and  a  store-room.  I  Imve  found,  more- 
over, that  stamped  felt  is  used  in  most  lodging 
as  a  substitute  for  Brussels  carpet,  and  that  shells 
are  in  favour  as  chimney-piece  ornaments,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  white  china  lambs 
touched  up  with  gold,  and  poodle  dogs  of 
hideous  aspect  plunging  their  muzzles  into 
baskets  of  petrified  shaving-lather  representing 
flowers. 

The  cookery,  again,  at  one  lodging-house  is 
curiously  like  the  cookery  at  another  lodging- 
house.  The  e^gs  are  invariably  either  under- 
done or  hard,  the  potatoes  are  watery,  and  the 
chops  are  subjected  to  some  treatment  which 
gives  them  a  grey  colour  when  they  appear  on 
table :  though  how  they  are  brought  into  that 
unnatural  condition  is  unknown  to  the  present 
writer. 

And  then  the  lodging-house  servants:  how 
little  variety  there  is  among  the  different  spe- 
cimens of  that  noble  race !  "How  short  they  are, 
and  how  thick.  How  dirty  are  their  hands,  and 
how  hard  they  work.   It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
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class  in  the  community  have  so  much  to  do. 
And  then  it  is  the  dullest  and  most  uninteresting 
kind  of  work.  It  is  executed  on  the  knees,  on 
door-steps,  and  in  front  of  iron  grates,  and  in- 
volves an  amount  of  grovelling  among  cinders, 
from  which  one  of  the  saints  would  have  shrunk, 
even  on  Ash  Wednesday.  Saints,  indeed !  Arc 
not  these  real  saints?  When  I  see  one  of 
these  little  worthy  frights  labouring  on  from 
early  morning  to  late  night,  sleeping  in  a  kennel, 
living  upon  everybody's  leaving,  and  clieer- 
ful  from  first  to  last,  I  ask  myself  whether  such 
inglorious  martyrdom  can  be  spoken  of  witli 
too  much  respect,  and  whether  there  is  not 
more  of  glorv  in  the  frouzy  black  cap  which  sur- 
rounds her  ill-favoured  countenance,  than  in  the 
brightest  nunbus  which  any  church  has  wreathed 
about  the  heads  of  any  conventual  saints  ? 

I  will  say  no  word,  then,  in  this  my  protest, 
disparaging  the  lodging-house  maids-of-all-work : 
seriously  believing  that  a  more  sorely  tried,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  more  patient  industrious  de- 
serving class  of  persons,  does  not  exist.  But 
concemiog  the  lodging-house  proprietress  I  have 
no  such  scruples.  She  is  a  grasping,  illiberal, 
tyrannical^  servile  humbug,  with  a  shocking  and 
surprising  genius  for  devising  new  and  unheard- 
of  extras.  What  does  she  mean  by  swelling  my 
bill  with  a  charge  for  boot-cleaning,  when  the 
process  is  executed  by  Saint  Betsy,  who  gets 
nothing  for  it  ?  What  does  she  mean  bv  making 
me  pay  for  the  kitchen-fire,  througn  whose 
agency  my  chops  are  rendered  grey  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  my  meals  are  destroyed  ? 

But  I  must  ask  no  more  questions  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  connected  with  lodgings, 
having  already  been  betrayed  into  too  long  a 
digression  by  my  indignation  at  the  injustice 
which  drives  me  away  from  the  Royal  Hotel 
opposite.  And  then  I  know  so  well  that 
there  is  no  need  for  this  to  be.  I  am  so  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  object  which  this 
arrangement  is  or^ised  to  carry  out,  is  not 
carried  oat.  During  the  whole  of  that  looe 
journey  from  London  to  York,  Mr.  Foxey  and  I 
may  sit  in  adjoining  compartments  of  the  same 
carriage,  and  may,  if  we  feel  inclined,  discuss 
all  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  inevitable  libel 
case  in  which  Mr.  Pestle,  the  local  practitioner, 
seeks  to  recover  damages  from  Mr.  Mortar,  the 
practitioner  of  a  neighbouring  town,  for  throw- 
ing doubts  upon  his  professional  capability  and 
his  personal  character,  calculated  to  injure  his 
reputation  and  reduce  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
fessional income — about  this  and  all  sorts  of 
other  cases  Eoxey  and  I  may,  if  we  choose,  plot 
and  confabulate  and  conspire  to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent during  the  whole  of  our  journey ;  but  the 
moment  we  arrive  at  our  journey's  end,  we  must 
suddenly  become  strangers  to  each  other ! 

And  then  to  take  the  case  of  those  barristers 
who  reside  (as  some  do)  in  the  towns  in  which 
the  assizes  are  held.  Are  not  they  perpetually 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  local  attorneys? 
Are  not  the  two  classes  in  constant  intercourse, 
living  in  the  same  small  society,  and  members 
of  tl^  same  profession  ? 


Sir,  I  am  at  this  moment  writing  from  my 
lodgings  in  a  certaui  assize  town.  They  are  over 
the  hatter's  shop.  Since  I  was  last  here,  the 
hatter,  upon  that  principle  of  combination  which 
prevails  so  largely  in  county-towns,  has  combined 
the  trunk  and  portmanteau  making  bitsiness 
with  his  former  undertakings,  and  an  incessant 
hammering  and  tapping  sound  reaches  me  in  con* 
sequence  from  the  lower  regions.  The  chimney  of 
my  sitting-room  has  taken  to  smoking  violently, 
while  the  old  servant  who  used  to  wait  upon  me, 
and  who  knew  my  ways,  has  disappeared,  and 
her  place  is  supplied  by  an  indiviaual  who  not 
only  does  not  know  mf  ways,  but  appears,  from 
her  conduct,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
the  whole  civilised  community.  Exactly  oppo- 
site to  my  sitting-room  window  is  <Hie  of  the 
best  and  pleasantest  hotels  in  provincial  England. 
Under  tneae  circumstances  1  write  in  a  condi- 
tion of  considerable  irritability,  which  I  must 
plead  as  my  excuse  if  I  have  seemed  in  this  letter 
to  dwell  with  undue  force  on  the  grievance  under 
which  I  am  suffering. 

Sir,  I  reiterate  my  apologies  for  troubling  yon 
at  such  length  about  a  matter  which  affects  only 
one  class.  It  is  simply  under  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  in  making  my  complaint  tlirough  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  I  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  justice  done  to  it,  that  I  adopt  this 
otherwise  roundabout  way  of  appealing  to  the 
big- wigs  of  my  bewigged  profession. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
GiKcuizns  Roots 
(Barrister-at-Law). 


MEYERBEER— A  CHARACTER. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  not  a  tune  by 
Meyerbeer  is  on  the  organs  or  in  the  streets ; — 
it  is  no  less  true,  yet  not  strange,  that  he  has 
ruled  the  musical  stage  of  Europe  for  the  past 
thirty  years  as  no  one  has  done  since  Signer 
Rossim  provokingly  ceased  to  write. — ^Bellini's 
works  have  passed,  Donizetti's  have  passed ;  but 
"Robert"  and  "Les  Huguenots,"  in  spite  of 
their  huge  and  over-elaborate  complication,  have 
got  a  hold  everywhere,  and  have  kept  the  place 
which  they  have  got. —A  more  singular  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  art  is  not  on  record. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  call  back  aU  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
to  tell  how  Meyerbeer  was  b<Mrn  rich  amon^ 
pvents  devoted  to  him ;  how  soon  he  sliowed 
a  will  for  music — how  soon  great  technical 
dexterity ;  with  this  a  certain  indecision  in 
carrying  his  purposes  out — a  singular  abs,ence 
of  inventiveness,  conjointly  witn  a  singular 
persistence. — ^To  illustrate  from  the  hbtory 
of  two  Hebrew  boys  born  into  rich  Berlin  fami- 
lies, neither  of  the  two  endowed  with  eleetrio 
genius :— each  of  the  two  resolute  to  make  hia 
way — Mendelssohn  wrote,  when  he  was  aged 
only  fifteen,  works  which  made  an  epoch,  such 
as  his  pianoforte  Quartets,  and  his  immortal 
Shakespeare   overture  —  Meyerbeer,  after  be- 
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coming  known  as  pianist,  betook  himself  to  the 
stage,  wandered  across  the  Alps  from  Germanj 
into  the  Italian  theatres  (then  great  theatres), 
there  produced  opera  after  opera,  only  one  of 
which — "  Le  Crociato  "—survives  even  in  name, 
And  not  till  he  was  aged  forty  asserted  anv  right 
to  catch  and  to  hold  the  ear  of  Europe,  by  the 
production  at  Paris  of  his  "Robert  le  Diable." 

It  may  be  "  calm  and  classical,"  as  one  Mrs. 
Jarley  put  it,  to  decrj  the  five  operas  written 
by  Meyerbeer  for  Pans — ^nevertheless,  ther  have 
held  Paris  fast  during  thirty  years— and  "before 
Paris  had  Meyerbeer  Paris  bad  Auber,  and  had 
Rossini,  with  his  stupendous  second  act  of 
"Guillanme  Tell."— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  "Robert"  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
operas  of  modem  times ;  and  yet  it  is  tedious 
in  places — in  places  chargeable  with  a  desperate 
frivolity— in  places  spoiled  by  unnatural  affecta- 
tion. It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  the  mere  show 
of  the  drama — the  delicious  device  of  the 
dancing  dead  nuns,  which  has  kept  the  work 
alive,  and  the  great  cathedral  scene  in  the 
last  act.  I  have  seen  it  relished  in  the  tiny, 
barn-like  theatres  of  small  German  towns ;  and 
a  curious  recollection  rises  of  a  performance  of 
this  kind  at  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau,  on 
a  sweltering  summer  evening,  where  the  hero, 
heroine,  and  Piend-Father  were  so  fat,  be- 
sides being  very  old,  that  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  niche  in  a  fourth  cliaracter 
among  them,  had  a  quartet  been  the  desider- 
atum,—so  narrow  was  the  stage. — The  sound 
of  their  crying-out  on  that  breathless  evening 
was  to  be  heard  half  way  up  the  hill  behind  the 
exquisite  lace-work  spire  o/  the  cathedral.  Yet 
never  was  opera  better  welcome  anywhere,  even 
when  the  prisna  donna  happens  to  be  called  a 
Lind  or  a  Grisi.  The  public  believed  and  trem- 
bled— believed  and  shoutedr—cared  nothing  for 
the  haggard  scenery  and  the  rubbishing  faded 
dresses,  but  went  into  the  tale  of  the  Devil,  the 
Evil  One,  and  the  saintly  girl  (I  have  some  idea 
that  the  Princess  was  left  out  of  the  legend— 
as  has  happened  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's), 
with  an  honest  credulity  and  rapture  which  I 
have  never  seen  exceeded. 

Not  one  of  the  least  curious  facts  which  can 
be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  this  popular 
opera,  is,  that  it  has,  probably,  never  been  ade- 
quately cast,  save  by  tue  four  first  artists,  Cinti- 
Damoureau,  Falcon,  Nourrit,  and  Levasseur, 
who  were  brought  togctlier  for  its  first  persona- 
tion.— I  have  never  heard  a  tenor  sing  the  music 
precisely  as  it  was  written :  neither  Duprez  the 
magnificent/  nor  Mario  the  fascinating,  nor  Tam- 
berlik  the  vigorous.  It  was  Meyerbeer's  habit  to 
load  his  artists  with  responsibilities  beyond  their 
powers.  He  would  exact  the  very  highest  and  the 
very  lowest  note  from  every  ^iven  woman  and 
man.  He  delighted  in  combinations  of  the  utmost 
eccentricity  and  dijQBculty  (witness  the  triple 
cadenza  in.  the  unaccompanied  trio  from  this 
very  "  Robert"), — ^he  would  heap  instalment  on 
instrument  in  accompaniment,  as  though  he  had 
set  himself  to  crush  and  not  to  support  the 
voice.    I  have  never  heard  any  performance  of 


Robert"  without  that  most  tantalising  of  im- 
pressions that  "something  was  all  but  going 
wronjg." 

With  all  this,  the  vitality  of  the  work  is  intense, 
and  has  kept  it,  and  will  keep  it,  on  the  stage. 
What  alternate  luxury,  brilliancy,  and  piquancy 
are  in  the  ballet  music — how  striking  is  the 
organ  effect  in  the  last  act  (Meyerbeer's  best 
last  act) ! — Who  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
amount  of  vigorous  passion  in  the  well-known 
song  "Grace"  (the  delight  of  excruciating 
amateurs,  who,  were  they  wise  as  a  race,  would 
avoid  the  Princess  Isabella's  almost  frantic  plead- 
ing— as  a  deadly  snare  by  no  means  to  be  stum- 
bled into  in  quiet  Christian  drawing-rooms). 
— The  Waltz  of  the  Demons  sounds  somewhat 
old  already,  it  is  true,  and  the  scene  of  the  Saint 
and  the  Fiend,  below  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  is 
forced  and  hysterical,  if  it  be  measured  against 
any  of  Sij^or  Rossini's  combinations  of  emotion 
(as,  for  instance,  those  in  "Otello"),  but  that 
"  Robert,"  as  an  opera,  stands,  and  will  stand, 
I  believe,  as  I  believe  (with  a  difference)  in  the 
consummate  beauty  of  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  or  in 
the  delicious  melodious  comicality  showered 
over  "11  Barbi^re"  and  "La  Cenerentola." 

What  has  been  said,  applies  still  more  closely 
to  "Les  Huguenots."  Curiously  enough, 
Meyerbeer  seemed  to  follow  the  same  instincts 
as  those  which  moved  his  old  fellow-pupil  under 
Voget— Weber.— After  Weber's  "Der  Frei- 
schutz"  came  his  "  Euryanthe."  After  Meyer- 
beer's weird  "Robert"  came  the  chivalresaue 
French  story  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Nignt, 
by  much  the  grandest  historical  opera  in 
being.  How  a  man  so  timid,  a  Hebrew  to 
boot,  could  pitch  on  a  subject  so  wide,  so  elabo- 
rate, and  so  difficult,  as  he  is  among  the  anoma- 
lies of  genius. — "Les  Huguenots'  has  never 
been  seen  in  all  its  pomp  and  pleasure  ([as  Cole- 
rid^  hath  it),  since  its  nrst  few  years  in  Paris, 
beginning  with  1836.  The  unwieldy  length  of 
the  whole  five  hours  and  a  half  on  its  first 
representations  has  rendered  compression  and 
sacrifice  of  its  earlier  portions  inevitable ;  save 
those  could  be  presented  point-device.  Yet, 
so  presented,  bow  delightful  they  were !  The 
opening  scene  in  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  with 
its  gallants  and  its  chess-players,  and  the  Hu- 
guenot chevalier  entrapped  into  the  midst  of 
this  good-for-little,  yet  altogether  delightful 
society ; — the  exquisite  chorus  "  L'aventure  est 
singun^re,"  when  the  young  Catholic  nobles 
try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  masked 
lady,  make  up  as  fine  and  perfect  picture- 
music  (French  picture-music,  to  boot)  as  exists. 
They  are  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  if  one  of 
Watteau's  most  richly-finished  eroups  could  be 
put  into  sound.  So,  too,  are  the  scenes  at  the 
court  of  Chenonceaux,  in  the  second  act  of 
"Les  Huguenots,"  wonderfully  exciting  the  at- 
tention, and  charming  the  sense,  by  their  spirit 
and  luxury — before  the  tragic  passion  of  the 
story  has  begun  to  stir  itself.  Yet  three-fourths 
of  these  two  acts  are  now  of  necessity  sup- 
pressed, if  only  out  of  consideration  to  the  per- 
formers.   In  no  other  opera  that  I  know,  is  the 
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chorus  so  mercilessly  over -worked,  and  the 
chorus  is  required  to  show  courteous  behaviour 
itself  and  act,  as  well  as  to  sing  by  memory 
some  of  the  most  difficult  music  ever  written, — 
at  all  events,  before  the  excruciating  abomina- 
tions of  Herr  Wagner  were  engendered. 

The  present  attempt  is  merely  one  to  mark  a 
few  characteristics — and  thus  it  would  be  suoer- 
fluous  to  follow  the  course  of  this  superb  nis- 
torical  musical  drama  step  by  step :— the  more 
so,  because  all  its  dramatic  combinations  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  great  scenes  of  Shake- 
speare.— Its  intensely  "French  colour  may,  how- 
ever, be  illustrated  once  again.  The  chamber 
scene  between  Raoul  and  Valentine  in  the  fourth 
act  (never  to  be  thought  of  without  a  memorial 
wora  of  gratitude  to  Mario  and  Grisi),  is,  with 
all  its  resistless  power,  as  national  as  that  noble 
and  awful  painted  tragic  scene — ^the  Murder  of 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  by  Paul  Delaroche. — The 
fifth  act,  though  the  most  ambitious,  is  the 
weakest  of  the  work :  but,  save  in  his  "  Robert," 
its  maker  always  exhausted  himself  before  the 
charm  was  wound  up.  The  fifth  act  of  "  Le 
Proph^te,"  with  its  historical  bravura  for  the 
distressed  mother,  and  the  song  at  the  final 
orgie,  after  the  fashion  of  Sardanapalus  (note 
by  note,  on  the  theme  of  the  Paddy  Carey, 
whose 

Cheeks  like  thumping  red  potatoes 

have  long  been  the  delight  of  Dublin  boys  and 
girls),  is  almost  absurd  in  its  weakness. — ^The 
trio  of  the  voice  and  two  flutes,  which  closes 
"L'Etoile,"  written  to  accommodate  the  flute- 
like  Mdlle.  JennvLind,  is  a  piece  of  unmeaning 
display.  The  whole  last  act  of  "  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel,"  where  the  distraught  maiden,  after 
beinff  insensible  since  midnight,  is  brought,  by 
full  daylight  (wet  from  a  weir,  to  boot),  restored 
to  her  wits,  to  be  married  out  of  hand  with  a 
ready-made  hymn,  and  a  lovely  ready-prepared 
canopy,  is  an  excrescence  of  utter  silliness,  which 
would  have  doomed  for  ever  one  less  strong, 
with  all  his  unsurpassable  weaknesses,  than 
Meyerbeer. 

The  compound  of  force  and  feebleness  could 
not  be  completer,  in  its  incompleteness,  than  in 
and  throughout  the  artistic  history  of  this 
trembling,  ambitious,  successful,  mean,  gene- 
rous man. 

Among  all  those  whohavewonanuniversal  repu- 
tation in  dramatic  music,  Meyerbeerwas  the  most 
timid,  the  most  insecure  as  to  his  own  purposes, 
with  all  his  gigantic  notions  of  effect.  Mis  operas 
were  not  so  much  written  as  stuck  together,  bit 
by  bit,  while  the  rehearsals  of  them  were  going 
on. — If  a  machinist  under  a  paper  cap  crossed 
the  stage,  and  made  some  irreverent  remark  on 
the  length  of  this  scene — or  that  other  proces- 
sion— the  composer  shrank  up,  falterea,  held 
council  on  the  matter, — and,  after  having  been 
inexorable  in  his  first  pretensions,  conceded, 
with  a  humility  which  became  ignoble,  in  regard 
to  the  man  under  the  paper  cap.  He  did  not 
know  what  his  effects  were  to  be,  or  where  they 
were  to  be  made,  but  went  on  trying,  contriving, 


and,  like  the  bird  that  builds  a  nest,  bringing, 
here  a  straw, — there  a  bit  of  wool, — anon,  a 
fraffment  of  wood,  or  stone, — and,  in  the  end, 
building  not  so  much  a  nest,  as  a  habitation  for 
musicaidrama. 

No  stone  was  left  unturned  by  him  to  pro- 
cure—one might  better  say  to  force — a  success. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  so  skilful  an 
artist  ever  existed,  who  employed  with  so 
elaborate  a  patience  every  machinery  of  compli- 
ment and  cajolery  as  he  did.  He  prepared  for 
the  first  representations  of  his  operas  by  paying 
money  right  and  left,  with  an  anxiety  humiliating 
to  think  of,  and  on  a  scale  of  expense  impossible 
%)  any  other  who  bad  not  an  ample  private  fortune. 
No  ante-chamber  was  too  mean  for  him  to  be  will- 
ing to  wait  in  it,  provided  the  master  of  the  house 
had  the  slightest  shred  of  influence  on  press  or 
public.  He  shared  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  opinion 
that  every  man  has  his  price — ancf  would  return 
to  attempt  and  to  tempt  every  imaginable  as- 
sistance with  a  pertinacity  nothing  short  of 
whimsical,  but  wpich  was  rather  distressing  to 
be  exposed  to.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  a 
sort  of  French  Rialto  for  musical  rumour, 
streamed  with  tales  of  his  exnedients,  months 
before  his  operas  were  paint ully  bom.  One 
year,  said  rumour,  Meyerbeer  had  been  buying 
up  all  the  stage  organs,  to  prevent  his  liew  organ 
effect  being  forestalled.  There  was  a  later 
tale  how  be  had  connived  to  the  crippling  of 
the  organ  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  when  tne  same 
was  to  help  a  great  scene  in  Nieodemeyri's 
"Stradella." — Another  year,  would  come  sim- 
mering stories  of  pilot  -  banquets  after  the 
fashion  of  Lucullus  (and  -well  did  Meyer- 
beer understand  the  art  of  dining,  till  ill 
health,  and  with  it  hypochondria,  claimed 
him). — ^He  had  no  objection  to  bespeaking  opera- 
books  at  munificent  prices,  from  the  men  of 
feuilUton,  home  or  foreign,  though  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  books  were  to  be  set.  I  can 
speak  to  his  face  of  puzzled  inquietude,  when 
one  of  the  fraternity  ventured  to  decline  a 
commission  for  such  a  piece  of  work — in  its  very 
purpose,  and  by  its  very  essence,  unproduciblc. 
Though  he  harassed  every  one  dunng  his  re- 
hearses to  the  point  of  exasperation,  by  at  first 
refusing  the  smallest  concession,  when  the  hour 
of  performance  drew  nigh  he  was  seized  with  a 
cowering  terror,  whidi  would  yield  or  admit 
any  change.  Music  lasting  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  was  cut  out  of  "  Le  Prophete"  within  a 
very  few  weeks  of  its  production:— and  its  great 
situation — the  one  of  fascination,  in  the  fourth 
or  Cathedral  act,  would  have  possibly  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  Madame  Viardot,  the 
original  Fides,  backed  by  Ary  Scheffer  (how  all 
this  comes  back  like  a  thing  of  yesterday!), 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  show  what  could  be 
represented  by  such  an  actress  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

The  music  and  the  man  were  one. — Having 
made  himself  altogether  French,  to  the  point  of 
producing  all  his  best  works  in  France  (for  his 
"Vielka,"  written  for  Berlin  as  a  court  com- 
mand to  a  composer  with  a  court  appointment. 
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was  a  mere  sketch  as  compared  with  "  L*Etoile," 
as  completed  from  that  sketch  for  L'Op^ra 
Comique  at  Paris),  Meyerbeer  became  less  and 
less  popular  in  Germany  as  time  went  on. — ^He 
was  treated  by  his  countrymen  as  a  sort  of 
renegade.  Every  folly  and  inconsistency  in  his 
operas — whether  of  story  or  of  music  —  was 
massacred  as  mercilessly  as  if  they  had  not 
possessed  in  them  one  single  atom  of  saving 
grace.  He  lived  for  Paris  —  he  dreamed  of 
Paris — he  fought  for  Paris — for  months  and 
months  establishing  himself  in  that  cit;^  as  a 
solitary,  when  even  a  new  singer  was  "  in  the 
wind,"  or  a  new  chance  was  on  the  cards — or 
when  (worst  of  all)  a  new  composer  "  cropped 
up  "  in  possible  rivalry. — Young  Germany  paid 
him  in  his  own  coin:  and  to  the  incomplete 
presentations  of  his  difficult  operas — each  less 
real  than  the  former  one— brought  more  and 
more  sarcastic  comment,  less  and  less  of  re- 
spect ;  being,  for  the  nonce,  busy  in  trying  to 
enthrone  on  the  stage  such  a  shapeless  mystery 
of  musical  discord  and  ignorance  as  Herr 
Wagner. 

A   RENT   IN   A  CLOUD. 

In  Twentt-poue  Chaptebs, 

chaftee  xv.    sistbks'  confidences. 

The  day  of  Calvert's  departure  was  a  very 
sad  one  at  the  villa ;  so  was  the  next,  and  the 
next !  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  the  routine  of 
a  quiet  life  when  we  have  lost  one  whose  plea- 
sant companionship  imparted  to  the  hours  a 
something  of  his  own  identity,  without  feeling 
the  dreary  blanlc.  his  absence  leaves,  and,  to- 
gether witn  this,  comes  the  not  very  flattering 
conviction  of  how  little  of  our  enjoyment  we 
owed  to  our  own  efforts,  and  how  much  to  his. 

"  I  never  thought  we  should  have  missed  him 
so  much,"  said  Emily,  as  she  sat  with  her  sister 
beside  the  lake,  where  the  oars  lay  along  the 
boats  unused,  and  the  fishing-net  hung  to  dry 
from  the  branches  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

"Of  course  we  miss  him,"  said  Florence, 
peevishly.  "  You  doii't  live  in  daily,  hourly  in- 
tercourse with  a  person  without  feeling  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  I  almdst  think  it  is  a  relief,"  said 
she,  slightly  flushing. 

"  A  relief,  Florry !    And  in  what  way?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  that  is,  I'm  not  disposed  to 
go  into  a  nice  analysis  of  Mr.  Calvert's  mind, 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  my  own,  by  the 
mere  iteration  of  things  1  never  agreed  with. 
Besides,  I  don't  want  in  the  least  to -limit  your 
regrets  for  him.  He  was  one  of  your  favour- 
ites." 

"  I  always  thought  him  more  a  favourite  of 
yours  than  mine,  Florry." 

"  Then  I  suspect  you  made  a  great  mistake ; 
but,  really,  I  think  we  might  talk  of  something 
else.  What  about  those  hyacinths ;  didn't  you 
tell  me  they  ought  to  be  moved?" 

"  Yes,  Harry  said  they  had  too  'much  sun 
there,  and  were  losing  colour  in  consequence." 

"I  can't  imagine  him  a  great  autnority  in 
gardening." 


"  Well,  but  he  really  knew  a  great  deal  about 
it,  ai:d  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  the  landscape 
part  of  it ;  witness  that  little  plat  under  your 
window." 

"  The  fuchsias  are  prettv,"  said  she,  with  a 
sauQv  air.    "  Isn't  the  post  late  to-day  ?" 

**  It  came  two  hours  ago.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber my  saying  there  were  no  letters,  except  two 
for  Harry." 

"  And  where  are  you  to  forward  them  to  him  ? 
Has  he  been  confidential  enough  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  No ;  he  said,  if  anything  comes  for  me,  keep 
it  tillyou  hear  of  me." 

*'  He  affected  mystery.  I  think  he  imagined 
it  gave  something  of  romance  to  him,  though  a 
more  prosaic,  worldly  character,  never  existed." 

"  I  don't  aCTee  with  you,  Florry.  I  think  it 
was  the  worldliness  was  the  affectation." 

Florence  coloured  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  convinced  ot  it. 
In  the  mention  of  anything  heroic  or  daring,  or 
in  allusion  to  any  trait  of  deep  devotion  or 
pathetic  tenderness,  his  lip  would  tremble  and 
nis  voice  falter,  and  then  catching  himself,  and 
evidently  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  would 
come  out  with  some  siUy,  or  even  heartless 
remark,  as  though  to  mask  his  confusion  and 
give  him  time  to  recover  himself." 

"I  never  noticed  this,"  said  Florence,  coldly. 
"  Indeed,  I  must  confess  to  a  much  less  critical 
study  of  his  character  than  you  have  bestowed 
on  him." 

"You  are  unjust  to  yourself.  It  was  you 
first  pointed  out  this  trait  in  him  to  me." 

"  I  forget  it,  theD,  that's  all,"  said  she,  cap- 
tiously. 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  was  ashamed  of  being  thought 
romantic." 

"  I  thought  I  had  asked  you  to  talk  of  some- 
thing or  somebody  else,  Milly.  Let  us,  at  least, 
select  a  topic  we  can  think  and  speak  on  with 
some  approach  to  agreement." 

Accustomed  to  Dear  with  Florence's  im- 
patience and  her  capricious  humours  as  those  of 
an  invalid,  Emily  made  no  answer,  but  drew  out 
her  work  from  a  basket  and  prepared  to  begin. 

*'  You  needn't  hope  to  make  much  progress 
with  your  embroidery,  Milly.  You'll  nave  no 
one  to  read  out  the  Faust  or  the  Winter  Night's 
Tale  to-day." 

"Ah,  that's  true,  and  Joseph  won't  be  here 
till  Saturday,"  said  she,  sighing,  "not  to  say 
that  I  don't  suspect  he'll  have  much  time  to 
bestow  on  reading  aloud." 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  that  he 
reads  badly,"  said  Florry,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"Oh  no,  Florry,  I  like  his  reading  very  much 
indeed ;  particularly  of  Tennyson  and  Browning." 

"  It  is  not  so  melodramatic  as  your  friend 
Mr.  Calvert's ;  but,  in  my  poor  estimation,  it  is 
in  much  truer  taste." 

"  What  a  strange  girl  you  are !  Do  you  forget 
the  evening  you  said,  I'll  not  let  Joseph  read 
sdoud  any  more;  I  detest  to  see  him  in  any 
rivalry  of  which  he  has  the  worst  ?" 

"I  must  have  said  it  in  mockery,  then,  Milly, 
for  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  Mr.  Calvert 
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could  claim  superiority  over  him.  I  am  aware 
this  is  not  your  opinion,  Miliy;  indeed,  poor 
Joseph  has  not  many  alUcs  in  this  house,  for 
even  Aunt  Grainger  was  one  of  the  fascinated 
by  our  captivating  guest." 
" "  Well,  but  you  know,  dearest  Florry,  what  a 
magic  there  is  m  the  name  Calvert  to  my  aunt." 

**  Yes,  I  know  and  rfeplore  it.  I  believe,  too, 
from  chance  expressions  she  has  let  drop,  that 
her  relations  with  those  very  people  suggest 
anything  rather  than  proud  or  pleasant  memo- 
ries ;  but  she  is  determined  to  tliink  of  them  as 
friends,  and  is  quite  vain  at  having  the  permission 
to  do  so." 

"  Even  Harry  used  to  smile  at  her  reverence 
for  '  dear  old  Eocksley.' " 

"The  worse  taste  in  him,"  said  Florence, 
haughtily. 

"How  bitter  you  are  to  the  poor  fellow," 
said  the  other,  plaintively. 

"I  am  not  bitter  to  him.  I  think  him  a  very 
accomplished,  clever,  amusing  person,  good- 
looking,  manly,  and  so  forth ;  and  probably,  if  he 
hadn't  persecuted  me  with  attentions  that  I  did 
not  like  or  encourage,  I  might  have  felt  very 
cordially  towards  him." 

"Could  he  help  being  in  love  with  you, 
Florry?" 

"  Li  love !"  repeated  she,  in  a  voice  of  mockery 
and  scorn. 

"Ay,  Florry,  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
thoroughly,  devotedly  in  love.  I  could  tell,  as  I 
entered  the  breakfast-room,  whether  you  had 
spoken  to  him  in  coldness  or  the  reverse.  His 
voice,  as  he  read  aloud,  would  betray  whether 
you  were  listening  with  pleasure  or  indifference, 
lou  had  not  a  mood  of  gay  or  grave  that  was 
not  reflected  in  his  face;  and  one  day  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  remarked  on  the  capricious  changes 
of  his  spirits,  be  said,  'Don't  blame  me;  I 
am  wliat  she  makes  me :  the  happiest  or  the 
most  miserable  fdlow  breathing.'  'Well,* 
replied  I,  'I  fancied  from  your  good  spirits  it 
was  some  pleasant  tidings  the  post  had  brought 
you.'  *No,'  said  he,  *it  was  this;'  and  he 
drew  a  violet  from  his  pocket,  and  showed  it  to 
me.    I  suppose  you  had  given  it  to  him." 

"  I  dropped  it,  and  he  wouldn't  give  it  back. 
I  remember  the  day."  And,  as  she  spoke,  she 
turned  her  head  aside,  but  her  sister  saw  that 
her  cheek  was  crimson.  Then  suddenly  she 
said,  "How  was  it  that  you  had  such  conG- 
dences  together  ?  I'm  sure  that,  knowing  my 
engagement,  you  must  have  seen  how  improper 
it  was  to  listen  to  such  nonsense  on  his  part." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  Floriy ;  the  poor  fellow 
would  come  to  me  with  his  heart  almost  break- 
ing. I  declare,  there  were  times  when  his 
despair  actually  terrified  me ;  and  having  heard 
from  Aunt  Grainger  what  dreadful  passions 
these  Calverts  give  way  to— how  reckless  of 
consequences ^" 

"There,  there,  dear,  spare  me  that  physio- 
logy of  the  race  of  Calverts,  of  which  I  have 
gone  through,  I  hope,  every  imaginable  feature. 
To  poor  Aunt  Grainger's  eyes  the  dragon  of 
the  Drachenfels  \fi  a  mild  domestic  creature  in 


comparison  with  one  of  them."  There  was  a 
jarring  vibration  in  her  sister's  tone,  that  told 
it  were  safer  not  to  prolong  the  discussion,  and 
little  more  was  said  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house.  At  last  Florence  stopped  short,  and, 
pointing  to  the  window  of  the  room  lately  occu- 
pied by  Calvert,  said,  "Joseph  will  dislike  all 
those  climbing  creepers  there,  Milly ;  he  hates 
that  sort  of  thing.    Let  them  be  cut  away." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  dearest ;  but  is  it  not  a  pity  P 
Only  think  of  all  the  time  and  pains  it  cost  to 
train  that  jessamine " 

"  Oh,  if  they  have  such  tender  memories  for 
you,  let  them  remain  by  all  means ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  quite  as  well  not  to  tell  Joseph  the 
reasons  for  wbich  they  were  spared." 

Though  the  speech  was  uttered  in  irritation, 
Emily  affected  to  hear  it  without  emotion,  and 
said,  "It  was  Harry's  own  desire  that  we 
should  not  speak  of  him  to  Joseph,  and  I  mean 
to  obey  it." 

CHAPTER  XVI.  A  LOVERS'  QUABSEL. 

In  course  of  time  Loyd  arrived  at  the  villa. 
He  came  tired  and  worn  out  by  a  fati^ng 
journey.  There  had  been  floods,  broken  bridges, 
and  bad  roads  in  Savoy,  and  the  St.  Gothard  was 
almost  impassable  from  a  heavy  snow-stornu 
The  difficulties  of  the  road  had  lost  him  a  day, 
one  of  the  very  few  he  was  to  have  with  them, 
and  he  came,  wearied  and  somewhat  irritated,  to 
hisjoumey's  end. 

Lovers  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  thoughtful 
about  "  effect"  than  they  are  in  real  life.  They 
might  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  with  good 
profit  from  thedrami^  where  they  enter  with  all 
the  aids  that  situation  and  costume  can  give 
them.  At  all  events,  Calvert  would  scarcely 
have  presented  himself  in  the  jaded  and  dis- 
ordered condition  in  which  Loyd  now  appeared. 

"  How  ill  he  looks,  poor  fellow,"  said  Emily, 
as  the  two  sisters  left  him  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"I  should  think  he  may  look  ill.  Fancy  his 
travelling  on,  night  and  day,  through  rain,  and 
sleet,  and  snow,  and  always  feeling  that  his  few 
hours  here  were  to  be  shortened  by  all  these 
disasters.  And,  besides  all  this,  he  is  sorry  now 
for  the  step  he  has  taken ;  he  begins  to  suspect 
he  ought  not  to  have  left  England;  that  this 
separation — ^it  must  be  for  at  least  two  years — 
bodes  ill  to  us.  That  it  need  not  have  been 
lon^r  had  he  stayed  at  the  home  bar,  and  had, 
besides,  the  opportunity  of  coming  out  to  see  us 
in  Vacation.  That  it  was  his  friends  who  over- 
persuaded  him ;  and  now  that  he  has  had  a  little 
time  for  calm  reflection,  away  from  them,  he 
really  sees  no  obstacles  to  his  success  at  West- 
minster that  he  will  not  have  to  encounter  at 
CalcutU." 

"  And  wiU  be  persist,  in  face  of  this  convic- 
tion?" 

"  Of  course  he  will !  He  cannot  exhibit  him- 
self to  the  world  as  a  creature  who  does  not 
know  his  own  mind  for  two  days  together." 

"  Is  that  of  more  consequence  than  what  would 
really  serve  his  interests,  Florry  ?" 

"  I  am  no  casuist,  Milly,  but  I  think  that  the 
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impression  a  man  makes  by  his  character  for  re- 
solution is  always  of  consequence." 

Emily  Tcry  soon  saw  that  ner  sister  spoke  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  irritation.  The  arrival  of 
her  loyer  had  not  overjoyed  her ;  it  had  scarcely 
cheered  her.  He  came,  too,  not  full  of  high 
hopes  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  bright 
future,  speculatmg  on  the  happy  days  that  were 
before  them,  and  even  fixing  tne  time  they  were 
to  meet  a^aiu,  but  depressed  and  dispirited, 
darkly  hintm^  at  all  the  dangers  of  absence,  and 
gloomily  telhng  over  the  long  miles  of  ocean 
that  were  so  soon  to  roll  between  them. 

Now  Florence  was  scarcely  prepared  for  all 
this.  She  had  expected  to  be  comforted,  and  sup- 
ported, and  encouraged ;  and  yet  from  herself, 
now,  all  the  encouragement  and  all  the  support 
was  to  be  derived  !  She  was  to  infuse  hope,  to 
supply  courage,  and  inspire  determination.  He 
was  only  there  to  be  sustained  and  supported. 
It  is  true  she  knew  nothing  of  the  tnals  and 
difficulties  which  were  before  him,  and  she  could 
neither  discuss  nor  lighten  them ;  but  she  could 
talk  of  India  as  a  mere  neighbouring  country, 
the  "  overland"  a  rather  pleasant  tour,  and  two 
years — ^what  signified  two  years,  when  it  was  to 
oe  their  first  ana  last  separation  ?  For,  if  h6  could 
not  obtain  the  leave  he  was  all  but  promised,  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  go  out  to  Calcutta, 
and  their  marriage  tak:e  place  there. 

He  rallied  at  last  under  all  these  cheering 
suggestions,  and  gradually  dropped  into  that 
talk  so  fascinating  to  Promessi  Sposi,  in  which 
affection  and  worldliness  are  blended  together, 
and  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  fur- 
niture of  the  drawing-room  divide  the  interest 
between  them.  There  was  a  dash  of  romance, 
too,  in  the  notion  of  life  in  the  far  East — some 
far-away  home  in  the  Neilgherries,  some  lone 
bungalow  on  the  Sutlej— that  helped  them  to 
paint  their  distant  landscape  with  more  effect, 
and  they  sat,  in  imagination,  under  a  spreading 
plantain  on  the  Him^va,  and  watched  the  blood- 
red  sunsets  over  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

Time  passed  very  rapidly  in  this  fashion. 
Love  is  the  very  sublime  of  egotism,  and  people 
never  weary  of  themselves.  The  last  evening — 
sad  things  these  last  evenings — came,  and  tney 
strolled  out  to  take  a  last  look  on  the  lake  and 
the  snow-white  Alps  beyond  it.  The  painful 
feeling  of  having  so  short  a  time  to  say  so  much 
was  over  each  of  them,  and  made  them  more 
silent  than  usual.  As  they  thus  loitered  alon^, 
they  reached  a  spot  where  a  large  evergreen  ouc 
stood  alone,  spreading  its  gi^ntic  arms  over  the 
water,  and  from  which  the  view  of  the  lake  ex- 
tended for  miles  in  each  direction. 

"  This  is  the  spot  to  have  a  summer-house, 
Florry,"  said  Loyd;  "and  when  I  come  back 
1*11  build  one  here." 

"  You  see  there  is  a  rustic  bench  here  already. 
Harry  made  it." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  she  felt 
her  cheek  burning,  and  the  tingling  rush  of  her 
blood  to  her  temples. 

"Harry  means  Mr.  Calvert,  I  conclude?*' 
said  he,  coldly. 


"Yes,"  said  she,  faintly. 

"  It  was  a  name  I  have  never  uttered  since  I 
passed  this  threshold,  Florry,  and  I  vowed  to 
myself  that  I  would  not  be  the  first  to  allude  to 
it.  My  pledge,  however,  went  no  further,  and 
I  am  now  released  from  its  obligation.  Let  us 
talk  of  him  freely." 

"No,  Joseph,  I  had  rather  not.  When  he 
was  leaving  this,  it  was  his  hist  wish  that  his 
name  was  not  to  be  uttered  here.  We  gave  him 
our  solemn  promise,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  not 
ask  me  to  forget  it." 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing  by  what  right 
he  could  pretend  to  exact  such  a  promise,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  a  veiy;  unusual  one." 

"There  was  no  question  of  a  right  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Calvert  was  here  as  our  friend, 
associating  with  us  in  close  intimacy,  enjoying 
our  friendship  and  our  confidence,  and  if  lie  had 
reasons  of  his  own  for  the  request,  they  were 
enouffh  for  us." 

"  That  does  not  satisfy  me,  Florence,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  have  no  other  explana- 
tion to  give  you." 

"  Wefl ;  I  mean  to  be  more  explicit.  Has  he 
told  you  of  a  correspondence  that  passed  between 

"  Once  for  all,  Joseph,  I  will  not  be  drawn 
into  this  discussion.  Rightfully,  or  the  reverse, 
I  have  given  my  word,  and  I  will  keep  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  to  any  mention  of 
this  man's  name,  or  to  any  incident  in  which  it  will 
occur,  you  will  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  not  reply  ?" 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  him." 

*'  Be  it  so.  But  you  will  listen  to  me  when  1 
speak  of  him,  and  you  will  give  my  words  the 
same  credence  you  accord  to  them  on  other 
things.    This  is  surely  not  asking  too  much  ?" 

"It  is  more,  however,  than  i  am  willing  to 
grant." 

"  This  becomes  senons,  Florenoe,  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  lightly.  Our  relations  towards 
each  other  are  all  but  the  closest  that  can  bind 
two  destinies.  They  are  such  as  reject  all 
secrcsy — all  mystery,  at  all  events.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Cfalvert's  request  were  the  merest  caprice, 
the  veriest  whim,  it  matters  not.  Tlie  moment 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  peace  of  mind  to  me  it 
is  no  longer  a  trifle." 

"  You  are  making  a  very  serious  matter  of 
very  little,"  said  shu,  partly  offended. 

"  The  unlimited  confidence  I  have  placed,  and 
desire  still  to  place,  in  you,  is  not  a  little 
matter.  I  insist  upon  havmg  a  full  explanation." 

"You  insist  r 

"Yes,  I  insist.  Remember,  Florence,  that 
what  I  claim  is  not  more  my  due  for  my  sake 
than  for  your  own.  No  name  in  the  world 
should  stand  between  ^ours  and  mine,  least  of 
all  that  of  one  whom  neither  of  us  can  look  on 
with  respect  or  esteem." 

"  If  this  be  the  remains  of  some  old  jea- 
lousy  " 

"  Jealousy !  Jealousy !  Why,  what  do  yoa 
mean  V* 

"Simply  that  there  was  a  time  when  ke 
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thought  you  his  rival,  and  it  was  just  possible 
you  mi^ht  have  reciprocated  the  sentiment." 

"  Tills  is  intolerable,"  cried  he.  Then  hastily 
checking  his  angry  outburst,  he  added :  "  Why 
should  we  ^ow  warm,  Florence  dearest,  over 
a  matter  which  cannot  have  but  one  aspect  for 
us  bothP  It  is  of  you,  not  of  myself,  I  have 
been  thinking  all  this  time.  I  simply  begged 
vou  to  let  me  know  what  sort  of  relations  existed 
between  jou  and  Mr.  Calvert  that  should  pre 
vent  you  speaking  of  him  to  me." 
'  "  lou  said  something  about  insisting.  Now, 
insisting  is  an  ugly  word.  There  is  an  air  of 
menace  about  it.' 

"I  am  not  disposed  to  recal  it,"  said  he, 
sternly. 

''  So  much  the  better ;  at  least  it  will  save  us 
a  world  of  very  unpleasant  recrimination,  for  I 
refuse  to  comply." 

"  You  refuse !  Now  let  me  understand  you,  for 
this  is  too  vital  a  point  for  roe  at  least  to  make 
any  mistake  about — ^what  is  it  that  you  refuse  ?" 

"Don't  you  think  the  tone  of  our  present 
discussion  is  the  best  possible  reason  tor  not 
prolonging  it  P" 

''  No !  If  we  have  each  of  us  lost  temper,  I 
think  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  recover 
ourselves,  and  see  if  we^  cannot  talk  the  matter 
over  in  a  better  spirit." 

"Begin  then  by  unsaying  that  odious  word." 

"What  is  the  word?" 

"  Insist !  You  must  not  insist  upon  anything." 

"  ril  take  back  the  word  if  you  so  earnestly 
desire  it,  Florence,"  said  he,  gravely ;  "  but  I 
hope  request  will  be  read  in  its  place." 

"  Now  then,  what  is  it  you  request  P  for  I 
frankly  declare  that  all  this  time  I  don't  rightly 
understand  what  you  ask  of  roe." 

"  This  is  worse  than  I  suspected,"  said  he, 
angrily,  "  for  now  I  see  that  it  is  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  defiance  that  you  reiected  mj  demand." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  beueve  it  will  turn  out 
that  neither  of  us  knew  very  much  of  the  other." 

"You  think  so?" 
.      "Yes;  don't  you?" 

He  grew  very  pale,  and  made  no  answer, 
though  he  twice  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak. 

"I  declare,"  cried  she,  and  her  heightened 
colour  and  flashing  eye  showed  the  temper  that 
stirred  her— "I  declare  that  I  think  we  shall 
have  employed  all  our  lately  displayed  candour 
to  very  little  advantage  if  it  does  not  carry  us  a 
Httle  further." 

"  I  scarcely  catch  your  meaning,"  said  he,  in  a 
Ibw  voice. 

"  What  I  meant  was,  that  by  a  little  further 
efPort  of  our  frankness  we  might  come  to  convey 
to  each  other  that  scenes  like  these  are  not 
pleasant,  nor  need  they  ever  occur  again." 

"  I  believe  at  last  I  apprehend  you,"  said  he, 
in  a  broken  accent.  "  You  desire  that  our  en- 
gagement should  be  broken  off?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  averted  her  head. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  calm,  Florence," 
continued  he,  "  and  I  will  ask  as  much  of  you. 
Let  neither  of  us  sacrifice  the  prospect  of  a  whole 
life's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a  petty  victory 


in  a  very  petty  dispute.    If,  however,  you  are  of 

opinion '*  he  stopped,  he  was  about  to  say 

more  than  he  had  intended,  more  than  l\e  knew 
how  to  say,  and  he  stopped,  confused  and 
embarrassed. 

"  Why  don't  you  continue  ?"  said  she,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"Becauseldon'tknowwhatlwas about  to  say." 

"  Then  shall  I  say  it  for  you?" 

"  Yes,  do  so." 

"  It  was  this,  then,  or  at  least  to  this  |7urport : 
If,  you.  Miss  Florence  Walter,  are  of  opinion  that 
two  people  who  have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring 
each  other  with  that  degree  of  confidence  that 
rejects  all  distrust,  are  scarcely  wise  in  entering 
into  a  contract  of  which  truthfulness  is  the  very 
soul  and  essence,  and  that,  though  not  very 
pliant  on  my  part,  as  the  man  to  suggest  it,  yet 
m  all  candour,  which  here  must  take  the  place 
of  courtesy,  the  sooner  the  persona  so  placed 
escape  from  such  a  false  position  the  better." 

"  And  part  P"  said  he,  in  a  hollow,  feeble  voice. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightlv,  as  though 
to  say  tlmt,  or  any  similar  word,  will  convey  my 
meaning. 

"  Oh,  Florence,  is  it  come  to  this  P  Is  this  to  be 
a  last  evening  in  its  saddest,  bitterest  sense  P" 

"  When  gentlemen  declare  that  they  'insist,' 
I  take  it  they  mean  to  have  their  way,''  said  she, 
with  a  careless  toss  of  her  head. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  he,  in  a  passion, 
"  have  you  never  cared  for  me  at  all  P  or  is  vour 
love  so  little  rooted  that  you  can  tear  it  from 
your  heart  without  a  pang  ?" 

"All  this  going  back  on  the  past  is  very  un- 
profitable," said  she,  coldly. 

He  was  stung  by  the  contemptuous  tone  even 
more  than  by  tlie  words  she  us^d.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  held  his  love  so  lightly  she  would 
not  condescend  to  the  slightest  trouble  to  retain 
it,  and  this  too  at  a  moment  of  parting. 

"  Florence !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melan- 
choly, "  if  I  am  to  call  you  by  that  name  for  the 
last  time-^tell  me,  franklv,  is  this  a  sudden 
caprice  of  yours,  or  has  it  lain  rankling  in  your 
mind,  as  a  thing  you  would  conquer  if  you  could* 
or  submit  to,  if  you  must  ?" 

"  I  suspect  it  is  neither  one  .nor  the  other," 
said  she,  with  a  levity  that  almost  seemed  gaiety. 
"I  don't  think  I  am  capricious,  and  I  know  I 
never  harbour  a  long-standing  grievance.  I 
really  believe  that  it  is  to  your  own  heart  you 
must  look  for  the  reasons  of  what  has  occurred 
between  us.  I  have  often  heard  that  men  are 
so  ashamed  of  being  jealous,  that  they'll  never 
forgive  any  one  who  sees  them  in  the  fit." 

"  Enough,  more  than  enough,"  said  he,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot.    "  Let  us  part." 

"  Kemember,  the  proposal  comes  from  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  comes  from  me.  It  matters 
little  whence  it  comes." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  matters  a  great 
deal,  at  least  to  me.  I  am  not  to  bear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  aunt  and  my  sister  for  a  sup- 
posed cruelty  towards  a  man  who  has  himself  repu- 
diated our  engagement.  It  would  be  rather  hard 
that  I  was  to  be  deserted  and  condemned  too." 
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"Deserted,  Florry!"  cried  he,  as  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.        ' 

"  Well,  I  ion't  mean  deserted.  There  is  no 
desertion  on  either  side.  It  is  a  perfectly 
amicable  arrangement  of  two  people  who  are  not 
disposed  to  travel  the  same  road.  I  don't  want 
to  imply  that  any  more  blame  attaches  to  you 
than  to  me" 

**  How  can  any  attach  to  me  at  all  P"  cried  he. 

"  Oh  then,  if  you  wish  it,  I  take  the  whole  of  it." 

**  Shall  I  speak  to  your  aunt.  Miss  Walter,  or 
willvou?" 

••  It  does  not  signify  much  which  of  us  is  the 
first  to  acquaint  her  Ferhaps,  however,  it  would 
come  with  more  propriety  from  you.  I  think  I 
see  her  yonder  near  the  cypress-trees,  and  I'm 
sure  you|li  be  glad  to  have  it  over.  W^it  one  mo- 
ment, this  ring "  as  she  endeavoured  to  draw 

a  small  ruby  ring  from  her  finger,  Loyd  saw  the 
turquoise  which  she  wore  on  the  other  hand— 
"this  ring,"  said  she,  in  some  confusion,  "is 
yours." 

"  Not  this  one,"  said  he,  sternly,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  other. 

"No,  the  ruby,"  said  she,  with  an  easy  smile. 
"  It  was  getting  to  hurt  my  finger." 

"  I  hope  you  may  wear  the  other  more  easily," 
said  he,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  with  a  curtsey,  and 
then  turned  away,  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

After  Loyd  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  to 
orertake  Miss  Grainger,  he  stopped,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  yilla.  Such  an  explanation  as  be 
must  make  could,  he  felt,  be  only  done  by  a 
letter.  He  could  not,  besides,  face  tne  question- 
ing aiid  cross-questioning  the  old  lady  would 
submit  him  to,  nor  endure  the  misery  of  re- 
calling, at  her  bidding,  each  stage  of  tneir  sad 
quarrel.  A  letter,  therefore,  he  would  write, 
and  then  leaye  the  villa  for  ever,  and  without  a 
farewell  to  any.  He  knew  this  was  not  a 
gracious  way  to  treat  those  who .  had  been 
uniformly  atfectionate  and  kind— who  had  been 
to  him  like  dear  sisters — but  he  dreaded  a 
possible  meeting.  He  could  not  answer  for  him- 
self, either,  as  to  what  charges  he  might  be  led 
to  make  against  Florence,  or  what  weakness  of 
character  he  might  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  his 
affliction.  "  I  will  simply  narrate  so  much  as 
will  show  that  we  have  agreed  to  separate,  and 
are  never  to  meet  more,"  muttered  he.  "  Flo- 
rence may  tell  as  much  more  as  she  likes,  and 
five  what  version  of  me  she  pleases.  It  matters 
ttle  now  how  or  what  they  think  of  one  whose 
heart  is  already  in  the  grave."  And  thus  saying, 
Iiegaiued  his  room,  and,  locking  the  door,  be|»an 
to  write.  Deeply  occupied  in  his  task,  which 
he  found  so  difficult  that  several  half-scrawled 
sheets  already  littered  the  table  before  him,  he 
never  felt  the  time  as  it  passed.  It  was  already 
midnight  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  still  his 
letter  was  not  finished.  It  was  so  hard  to  say 
enough  and  not  too  much ;  so  hard  to  justify  him- 
self in  any  decree  and  yet  spare  her,  against 
whom  he  would  not  use  one  word  of  reproach ; 
so  hard  to  confess  tlie  misery  that  he  felt,  and 
yet  not  seem  abject  in  the  very  avowal. 


Not  one  of  his  attempts  had  satisfied  him. 
Some  were  too  lengthy,  som.e  too  curt  and 
brief,  some  read  cold,  stern,  and  forbidding; 
others  seemed  like  half  entreaties  for  a  more 
merciful  judgment ;  in  fact,  he  was  but  writing 
down  each  passin^^  emotion  of  his  mind,  and 
recording  the  varying  passions  that  swayed  him. 

As  he  sat  thus,  puzzled  and  embarrassed,  he 
sprung  up  from  his  chair  with  terror  at  a  cry 
that  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  and  make  the 
very  air  vibrate  around  him.  It  was  a  shriek 
as  of  one  in  the  maddest  agony,  and  lasted  for 
some  seconds.  He  thought  it  came  from  the 
lake,  and  he  fiung  open  his  window  and  listened, 
but  all  was  calm  and  still,  the  very  faintest  night 
air  was  astir,  and  not  even  the  leaves  moved. 
He  then  opened  his  door,  and  crept  stealthily 
out  upon  the  corridor ;  but  all  was  quiet  within 
the  house.  Noiselessly  he  walked  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  listened;  but  not  a  sound  nor 
a  stir  was  to  be  heard.  He  went  back  to  his 
room,  agitated  and  excited.  He  had  read  of 
those  conditions  of  cerebral  excitement  when 
the  nerves  of  sense  present  impressions  which 
have  no  existence  m  fact,  and  the  sufferers  fancy 
that  they  have  seen  sights,  or  heard  sounds, 
which  had  no  reality. 

He  thought  he  could  measure  the  agitation 
that  distressed  him  by  this  disturbance  of  the 
brain,  and  he  bathed  his  temples  with  cold 
water,  and  sat  down  at  the  open  window  to 
tr^  to  regain  calm  and  self-possession.  For  a 
while  the  speculation  on  this  strange  problem 
occupied  him,  and  he  wandei^d  on  in  thought  to 
ask  nimself  which  of  the  events  of  life  sliould 
be  assumed  as  real,  and  which  mere  self-delusions. 
"If,  for  instance," thought  he,  "I  could  believe 
that  this  dreadful  scene  with  Florence  never  oc- 
curred, that  it  was  a  mere  vision  conjured  up 
by  my  own  gloomy  forebodings,  and  my  sorrow 
at  our  approaching  separation — what  ecstasy 
would  be  mine.  What  is  there,"  asked  he 
of  himself  aloud,  "  to  show  or  prove  that  we 
have  parted?  What  evidence  have  I  of  one 
word  that  may  or  may  not  have  passed  between 
us,  that  would  not  apply  to  that  wild  scream  that 
so  lately  chilled  my  very  blood,  and  which  I  now 
know  was  a  mere  trick  of  imagination  ?"  As  he 
spoke,  he  turned  to  the  table,  and  there  lay  the 
proof  that  he  challenged  before  him.  There, 
beside  bis  half-written  letter,  stood  the  ring  he 
had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  just  given 
back  to  him.  The  revulsion  was  very  painful, 
and  the  tears,  which  had  not  come  before,  now 
rolled  heavily  down  his  cheeks.  He  took  up 
the  rin^  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  laid  it 
down  without  kissing  it.  These  sent-back  gifts 
are  very  sad  things;  they  do  not  bury  the 
memory  of  the  loved  one  who  wore  them. 
Like  the  fiower  that  fell  from  her  hair,  they 
bear  other  memories.  They  tell  of  blighted 
hopes,  of  broken  vows,  of  a  whole  life's  plan 
torn,  scattered,  and  given  to  the  winds.  Tneir 
odour  is  not  of  love ;  they  smell  of  the  rank 
grave,  whither  our  hearts  are  hastening.  He 
sat  {pizing  moodily  at  this  ring — it  was  the  story 
of  his  life.    He  remembered  the  hour  and  the 
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Elace  he  gave  it  to  her;  the  words  he  spoke,  her 
Insb,  her  trembling  hand  as  he  drew  it  on  her 
finger,  the  pledge  he  uttered,  and  which  he 
nude  her  repeat  to  him  again.  He  started.  What 
was  that  noise  ?  Was  that  his  name  he  heard 
uttered?  Yes,  some  one  was  calling  him.  He 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  and  there 
stood  Emilj.  She  was  leaning  against  the  archi- 
trave, like  one  unable  for  further  effort;  her 
face  bloodless,  and  her  hair  in  disorder.  She 
sta^ered  forward,  and  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  What  is  it,  Milly,  my  own  dear  sister?"  cried 
he ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  Joseph,"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
*'  what  have  you  done  ?  I  could  neva:  have  be- 
lieved this  of  ^o»/" 

"  What  do  you  mean — ^what  is  it  you  charge 
me  with?" 

"Fou,  who  knew  how  she  loved  you — ^how 
her  whole  heart  was  your  own  1" 

"But  what  do  you  impute  to  me,  Millv 
dearest?" 

"  How  cruel !  How  cruel ! "  cried  she,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"  I  swear  to  you  I  do  not  know  of  what  you 
accuse' me." 

**  You  have  broken  her  heart,"  cried  she,  ve- 
hemently. "  She  will  not  survive  this  cruel  de- 
sertion." 

"But  who  accuses  me  of  this  ?"  asked  he,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  She,  herself,  does — she  did,  at  least,  so  long 
as  reason  remained  to  her ;  but  now,  poor  darliDg, 
her  mind  is  wandering,  and  she  is  not  conscious 
of  what  she  says,  and  yet  her  cry  is,  '  Ob, 
Joseph,  do  not  leave  me.  Go  to  him,  Milly ;  on 
your  knees  beseech  him  not  to  desert  me.  That 
I  am  in  fault  I  know,  but  I  will  never  again 
offend  him.'  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  tell  you  all  the 
dreadful— all  the  humiliating  things  she  says ; 
but  throu^  all  we  can  read  the  terrible  trials 
she  must  liave  sustained  at  your  hands,  and 
how  severely  you  have  used  her.  Come  to  her, 
at  least,"  cried  she,  taking  his  arm.  "  I  do  not 
aak  or  want  to  know  what  has  led  to  this  sad 
scene  between  you;  but  come  to  her  before  it 
be  too  late." 

"Let  m'e  first  of  all  teU  you,  Milly " 

He  stopped.  He  meant  to  have  revealed  the 
truth ;  but  it  seemed  so  ungenerous  to  be  the 
accuser,  that  he  stopped,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  don't  care  to  hear  anything.  You  may  be 
as  blameless  as  you  like.  What  I  want  is  to 
save  her.    Come  at  once." 

Without  a  word  he  followed  her  down  the 
stairs,  and  across  the  hall,  and  up  another  small 
stair.  "Wait  a  moment,"  said  she,  opening 
the  door,  and  then  as  quickly  she  turned  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  enter. 

Still  dressed,  but  with  her  hair  falling  loose 
about  her,  and  her  dress  disordered,  Florence 
lay  on  her  bed  as  in  a  trance  —  so  light  her 
breathing  you  could  see  no  motion  of  the  chest. 
Her  eyes  were  partly  opened,  and  lips  parted ; 
but  even  these  gave  to  her  face  a  greater  look 
of  death. 

"She  is  sleeping  at  last,"  whispered  Miss 


Grainger.    "  She  has  not  spoken  since  you  were 
here." 

Loyd  knelt  down  beside  the  bed,  and  pressed 
his  cheek  against  her  cold  hand ;  and  the  day 
dawn,  as  it  streamed  in  between  the  shutters, 
saw  him  still  there. 

CHAPTEE  XVTI.      PAKTINO  SOBBOWS. 

Hou&  after  hour  Loyd  knelt  beside  the  bed 
where  Florence  lay,  motionless  and  unconscious. 
Her  aunt  and  sister  glided  noiselessly  about, 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  room,  rarely  speaking, 
and  then  but  in  a  whisper.  At  last  a  servant 
whispered  in  Loyd's  ear  a  message.  He  started 
and  said,  "Yes,  let  him  wait;"  and  then,  in  a 
moment  after,  added,  "  No,  say  no.  Til  not 
want  the  boat — the  luggage  may  be  taken  back 
to  my  room." 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  this  that  Emily 
came  behind  him,  and,  bending  down  so  as  to 
speak  in  his  ear,  said,  "  How  I  thank  you,  my 
dear  brother,  for  this!  I  know  the  price  of 
your  devotion— none  of  us  will  ever  forget  it." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  pressed  the  cold 
damp  hand  he  held  to  his  lips. 

"Does  he  know  that  it  is  nigh  seven  o'clock^ 
Milly,  and  that  he  must  be  at  Como  a  quarter 
before  eight,  or  he'll  lose  the  train  ?"  said  Misa 
Grainger  to  her  niece. 

"  He  knows  it  all,  aunt ;  he  has  sent  away  tlia 
boat ;  he  will  not  desert  us." 

"Eemember,  child,  what  it  is  he  is  sacrip 
ficing.  It  may  chance  to  be  his  whole  future 
fortune." 

"He'll  stay,  let  it  cost  what  it  may,"  said 
Emily. 

"  I  declare  I  think  I  will  speak  to  him.  It 
is  my  duty  to  speak  to  him,"  said  the  old  lady, 
in  her  own  fussy,  officious  tone.  "I  will  not 
expose  myself  to  the  reproaches  of  his  family — 
very  iust  reproaches,  too,  if  they  imagined  we 
had  detainea  him.  He  will  lose,  not  only  his 
passage  out  to  India,  but,  not  impossibly,  his 
appointment  too.  Joseph,  Joseph,  I  have  a 
word  to  say  to  you." 

"  Dearest  aunt,  I  implore  you  not  to  say  it," 
cried  Emily. 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Is  it  for  a  mere  tiff  and 
a  fit  of  hysterics  a  man  is  to  lose  his  livelihood? 
Joseph  Loyd,  come  into  the  next  room  for  a 
moment." 

"  I  cannot  leave  this,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  faint 
voice ;  "  say  what  you  have  to  say  to  me  here." 

"  It  is  on  the  stroke  of  seven." 

He  nodded. 

"  The  train  leaves  a  quarter  before  eight,  and 
if  you  don't  start  by  this  one  you  can  t  reach 
Leghorn  by  Tuesday." 

"  I  know  it ;  I'm' not  going." 

"Do  you  mean  to  give  up  your  appoint- 
ment ?"  asked  she,  in  a  voice  of  almost  scornful 
reproach. 

"  I  mean,  that  I'll  not  go." 

"  What  will  your  friends  say  to  this  ?"  said 
she,  angrily. 

"  I  have  not  thought,  nor  can  I  think,  of  that 
now ;  my  place  is  here." 
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"Then  I  must  protest ;  and  I  bef^  you  to  re- 
member that  I  have  protested  against  this  re- 
solve on  your  part.  Your  family  are  not  to  say, 
hereafter,  that  it  was  through  any  interference 
or  influence  of  ours  that  you  took  this  unhappy 
determination.  I'll  write,  this  very  day,  to  your 
father,  and  say  so.  There,  it  is  striking  seven 
now!" 

He  made  no  reply;  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  her. 

"  You  might  stiil  be  in  time,  if  you  were  to 
exert  yourself,"  whbpered  she,  with  more 
earnestness. 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice 
to  a  louder  pitch,  "  that  my  place  is  here,  and  I 
will  not  leave  her." 

A  low,  faint  sigh  was  breathed  by  the  sick 
girl,  and  gently  moving  her  hand,  she  laid  it  on 
his  head. 

"  You  know  me,  then,  dearest  ?"  whispered  he. 
**  You  know  who  it  is  luieels  beside  you  ?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  feeble  fingers 
tried  to  play  with  his  hair,  and  strayed,  un- 
guided,  over  his  head. 

What  shape  of  reproach,  remonstrance,  or 
protest,  Miss  Grainger's  mutterings  took,  is  not 
recorded ;  but  she  bustled  out  of  the  room,  evi- 
d^nUy  displeased  with  all  in  it. 

"  She  knows  you,  Joseph.  She  is  trying  to 
thank  you,"  said  Emilj^. 

"Her  lips  are  movmg;  can  you  hear  what 
she  says,  MiUyP" 

The  girl  bent  over  the  bed,  till  her  ear  almost 
touched  her  sister's  mouth.  "Yes,  darline, 
from  his  heart  he  does.  He  never  loved  you  with 
such  devotion  as  now.  She  asks  if  you  can  forgive 
her,  Joseph.    She  remembers  everything." 

"  And  not  leave  me,"  sighed  Florence,  in  a 
voice  barely  audible. 

"  No,  my  own  dearest,  I  will  not  leave  you," 
was  ail  that  he  could  utter  in  the  conflict  of  joy 
and  sorrow  he  felt.  A  weak  attempt  to  thank 
him  she  made  by  an  effort  to  press  his  hand, 
but  it  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through  his  heart, 
more  than  a  recompense  for  all  he  had  suffered. 

If  Emily,  witli  a  generous  delicacy,  retired 
towards  the  window  and  took  up  her  work,  not 
very  profitably  periiaps,  seeing  now  little  light 
came  through  the  nearly  dosea  shutters,  let  us 
not  show  ourselves  less  discreet,  and  leave  the 
lovers  to  themselves.  Be  assured,  dear  readei^ 
that  in  our  reserve  on  this  point  we  are  not  less 
mindful  of  your  benefit  tnan  of  theirs.  The 
charming  things,  so  delightful  to  say  and  so 
ecstatic  to  hear,  are  wonaerfully  tame  to  tell. 
Perhaps  their  very  charm  is  in  the  fact,  that 
their  spell  was  only  powerful  to  those  who 
uttered  them.  At  all  events,  we  are  deter- 
mined on  discretion,  and  shall  only  own  that, 
thoup^h  Aunt  Grainger  made  periodical  visits  to 
the  sick-room,  with  frequent  references  to  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  the  departures  and  arrival 
of  various  rail  trains,  they  never  heard  her,  or, 
indeed,  knew  that  she  was  present. 

And  though  she  was  mistress  of  those  "asides" 
and  that  grand  inucndo  style  which  is  so  deadly 
round  a  comer,  they  never  paid  the  slightest 


heed  to  her  fire.  All  the  adroit  references  to 
the  weather,  and  the  "  glorious  day  for  travel- 
ling," went  for  naught.  As  well  as  the  more 
subtle  compliments  she  made  Florence  on  the 
appetite  she  displayed  for  her  chocolate,  and 
which  were  intended  to  convey  that  a  young 
lady  who  enjoyed  her  breakfast  so  heartily  need 
never  have  lost  a  man  a  passage  to  Calcutta  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  eat  it.  Truth  was. 
Aunt  Grainger  was  not  in  love,  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  no  more  fit  to  legislate  for  those  who 
were  than  a  peasant  in  rude  health  is  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  nervous  irritability  of  a  fine  huij ! 
Neither  was  Milly  in  love,  you  will  perhaps  say, 
and  she  felt  for  them.  True,  but  Milly  might 
be— Milly  was  constitutionally  exposed  to  the 
malady,  and  the  very  vicinity  of  the  disease  was 
what  the  faculty  call  a  predisposing  cause.  It 
made  her  very  happy  to  see  Joseph  so  fond,  and 
Florence  so  contented. 

Far  too  happy  to  think  of  the  price  he  paid 
for  his  happiness,  Loyd  passed  the  day  beside 
her.  Never  before  was  he  so  much  in  love! 
Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  thought  of  losing  her 
for  ever  presented  itself,  that  lie  knew  or  felt 
what  a  blank  life  would  hereafter  become  to  him. 
Some  Quaint  German  writer  has  it  that  these  little 
quarrels  which  lovers  occasionally  get  up  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  their  own  powers  of  indepen- 
dence, are  like  the  attempts  people  make  to 
remain  a  long  time  under  water,  and  which  only 
end  in  a  profound  conviction  that  their  organisa- 
tion  was  unequal  to  the  test.  But  there  is  an- 
other form  these  passing  differences  occasionally 
take.  Each  of  the  erring  parties  is  sure  to 
nourish  in  his  or  her  heart  the  feeling  of  being 
most  intensely  beloved  by  the  other !  It  is  a 
strange  form  for  selfishness  to  take,  but  selfish- 
ness is  the  most  Protsan  of  all  failings,  and  there 
never  was  seen  the  mask  it  could  not  fit  to  its 
face. 

"  And  so  you  imagined  you  could  cast  me  off, 
Florence ;"  "  And  you.  Master  Joseph,  had  the 
presumption  to  think  you  could  leave  me," 
formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  long  day's 
whispering.  My  dear,  kind  reader,  do  not  de- 
spise the  sermon  from  the  seeming  simplicity  of 
the  text.  There  is  a  deal  to  be  said  on  it,  and 
very  pleasantly  said,  too.  It  is,  besides,  a  sort 
of  litigation  in  which  charge  and  cross  charge 
recur  incessantly,  and,  as  in  all  amicable  suits, 
each  party  pays  his  own  costs. 

It  was  fortunate,  most  fortunate,  ihat  their 
reconciliation  took  this  form.  It  enabled  each 
to  do  that  which  was  most  imminent  to  be  done— 
to  ignore  Calvert  altogether,  and  never  recur  to 
any  mention  of  his  name.  Loyd  saw  that  the 
turquoise  ring  was  no  longer  worn  by  her,  and 
she,  with  a  woman's  quickness,  noted  his  obser- 
vation of  the  fact.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  her 
eves  arecognitionof  his  joy  did  not  glisten,  but 
she  certaimy  never  uttered  a  word  that  could 
bring  up  liis  name. 

"So  I  am  your  guest,  madam,  for  ten  days 
more  1"  said  Loyd  to  Miss  Grainger,  as  they  sat 
at  tea  that  night. 

"Oh,  we  are  only  too  happy.    It  is  a  very 
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great  pleasure  to  us,  if— if  we  could  feel  that 
your  delay  may  not  prove  injurious  to  you." 

"It  wul  be  very  enjoyable,  at  all  events," 
said  Le,  with  an  easy  smile,  and  as  though  to 
evade  the  discussion  of  the  other  "  count. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  your  friends  would 
say  about  it." 

"It  is  a  very  limited  public,  I  assure  you," 
said  he,  laughing,  "  and  one  which  so  implicitly 
trusts  me,  that  I  have  only  to  say  I  have  done 
what  I  believed  to  be  right,  to  be  confirmed  in 
their  good  esteem." 

Tlie  old  ladv  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  gene- 
ralities, and  she  questioned  him  closely  as  to 
whether  an  overland  passage  did  not  cost  a 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  and  all  but  asked 
whether  it  was  quite  convenient  to  him  to 
disburse  that, amount.  She  hinted  something 
about  an  adage  of  people  who  "  paid  for  their 
whistle,"  but  suggestea  some  grave  doubts  if 
they  ever  felt  themselves  recompensed  in  after 
time  by  recollecting  the  music  that  had  cost  so 
dearly ;  in  a  word,  she  made  herself  supremely 
disagreeable  while  he  drank  his  tea,  and  only  too 

flad  to  make  his  escape  to  p  and  sit  beside 
'lorry,  and  talk  over  again  all  they  had  said  in 
the  morning. 

"  Only  think,  Milly,"  said  she,  poutingly,  as 
her  sister  entered,  "how  Aunt  Grainger  is 
worrying  poor  Joseph,  and  won't  let  him  enjoy 
in  peace  the  few  days  we  are  to  have  together." 

But  he  did  enjoy  them,  and  to  the  utmost. 
Florence  very  soon  threw  off  all  trace  of  her 
late  indisposition,  and  sought,  in  many  ways,  to 
make  her  lover  forget  all  the  pain  she  had  cost 
him.  The  first  week  was  one  of  almost  un- 
alloyed happiness ;  the  second  opened  with  the 
thought  that  the  days  were  numbered.  After 
Monday  came  Tuesday,  then  Wednesday,  which 
preceded  Thursday,  when  he  was  to  leave. 

How  was  it,  they  asked  themselves,  that  a 
whole  week  had  gone  over  ?  It  was  surely 
impossible !  Impossible  it  must  be,  for  now  they 
remembered  the  mass  of  things  they  had  to 
talk  over  together,  not  one  of  which  had  been 
touched  on. 

"  Why,  Joseph  dearest,  you  have  told  me  no- 
thing about  yourself.  Whether  you  are  to  be  in 
Calcutta,  or  up  the  country  ?  Where,  and  how  I 
am  to  write  P  When  1  am  to  hear  from  you  P 
What  of  papa — I  was  going  to  say,  our  papa — 
would  he  like  to  hear  from  me,  and  may  I  write 
to  him P  pare  I  speak  to  him  as  a  daughter? 
Will  he  think  me  forward  or  indelicate  for  it  P 
May  I  tell  him  of  all  our  plans  ?  Surely  you 
ought  to  have  told  me  some  of  these  things ! 
What  could  we  have  been  saying  to  each  other 
all  this  whUe?" 

Joseph  looked  at  her,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  pettishly,  and  murmured  something 
about  his  being  too  absurd.  Perhaps  he  Was ;  I 
certainly  hold  no  brief  to  defend  him  in  the  case ; 
convict  or  acquit  him,  dear  reader,  as  you  please. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  appeal,  the  next 
three  days  passed  over  just  as  forgetfully  as  their 


predecessors,  and  then  came  the  sad  Wednesday 
evening,  and  the  sadder  Thursdav  morning, 
when,  wearied  out  and  exhausted,  ror  they  hoA 
sat  up  all  night — his  last  night — to  say  good-by. 

"  I  declare  he  will  be  late  again ;  this  is  the 
third  time  he  has  come  back  from  the  boat," 
exclaimed  Miss  Grainger,  as  Florence  sank,  half 
fainting,  into  Emily's  arms. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Joseph,"  muttered  Emily,  "go 
now,  go  at  once,  before  she  recovers  again." 

"  If  I  do  not,  I  never  can,"  cried  he,  as  the 
tears  coursed  down  his  face,  while  he  hurried 
away. 

The  monotonous  beat  of  the  oars  suddenly 
startled  the  half-conscious  girl;  she  looked  up, 
and  lifted  her  hand  to  wave  an  adieu,  and  then 
sank  back  into  her  sister's  arms,  and  fainted. 

Three  days  after,  a  few  hurried  lines  from 
Loyd  told  Florence  that  he  had  sailed  for  Msdta 
—this  time  irrevocably  off.  They  were  as  sad 
lines  to  read  as  to  have  written.  He  had  begun 
by  an  attempt  at  jocularity;  a  sketch  of  his 
fellow-travellers  coming  on  board ;  their  national 
traits,  and  the  strange  Dabble  of  tongues  about 
them ;  but,  as  the  bell  rang,  he  dropped  this,  and 
scrawled  out,  as  best  he  could,  his  last  and  blotted 
good-byes.  They  were  shaky,  ill-written  words, 
and  might,  who  knows,  have  been  blurred  with 
a  tear  or  two.  One  thing  is  certain,  she  who 
read,  shed  many  over  them,  and  kissed  them,  with 
her  last  waking  breath,  as  she  fell  asleep. 

About  the  same  day  that  this  letter  reached 
Florence,  came  another,  and  very  different 
epistle,  to  the  hands  of  Algernon  Dray  ton,  from 
his  friend  Calvert.  It  was  not  above  a  dozen 
lines,  and  dated  from  Alexandria : 

"  The  Leander  has  just  steamed  in,  crowded 
with  snobs,  civil  and  military,  but  no  Loyd. 
The  fellow  must  have  given  up  his  appointment 
or  gone  *  long  sea.'  In  any  case,  he  has  escaped 
me.  I  am  frantic.  A  whole  month's  plottings  of 
vengeance  scattered  to  the  winds  and  lost !  I'd 
return  to  England,  if  I  were  only  certain  to 
meet  with  him;  but  a  Faquir,  whom  I  have 
just  consulted,  says,  *  Go  east,  and  the  worst 
will  come  of  it !'  and  so  I  start  in  two  hours  for 
Suez.  There  are  two  here  who  know  me,  but 
I  mean  to  caution  them  how  they  show  it ;  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  a  hint. — Yours,  "  H.  C. 

"  I  hear  my  old  regiment  has  mutinied,  and 
sabred  eight  of  the  officers.  I  wish  they'd  have 
waited  a  little  longer,  and  neither  S.'norW. 
would  have  got  off  so  easily.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  and  from  the  infernal  fright  the  fellows 
who  are  going  back,  exhibit,  I  suspect  that  the 
work  goes  bravely  on." 
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QUITE  AlONE. 

Book  the  Fikst:   Childhood. 

cbapteb  xxix.  lilt  is  actuallt  at  houe. 

Once  more  Lily  traversed  the  up-hill  pavement, 
and  marvelled  at  the  great  rolling  turbulent 
gutters  in  the  roadways :  gutters  which  in  those 
days  often  bore  on  their  inky  bosoms  the  carcases 
of  defunct  cats  and  dogs,  that  rolled  past,  swift 
and  supine,  towards  the  Infinite  reserved  for  the 
beasts. 

Once  more  she  saw  the  clumsy  oil-lamps  slung 
on  ropes  across  the  streets,  and  smelt  the  faint 
odour  of  the  melons  and  peaches,  and  the  quicker 
aroma  of  the  grapes  from  the  fruiterers'  shops. 
The  way  was  by  back  streets,  where  there  were 
few  brilliant  shops,  full  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels,  and  rich  dresses,  and  beautiful  pictures. 
But  to  the  timid  little  hermit,  just  escaped  from 
her  thraldom,  the  narrow  dirty  streets  of  old 
Paris  were  inelTably  charming.  The  great  dishes 
full  of  wet  partly-cooked  spinach,  like  green 
mortar,  in  the  greengrocers'  shops;  the  giant 
pumpkins  at  the  doors,  some  cleft  in  twain,  and 
disclosing  a  voluptuous  mine  of  golden  squash 
and  seedfulness  within,  that  looked  like  the 
heads  of  grim  Paynim  warriors  stricken  o£P  by 
the  two-handed  swords  of  doughty  Crusaders; 
the  eggs  boiled  in  cochineal  (as  Madame  Prudence 
explained)  to  make  their  shells  red :  "c'estpour 
distraire  I'oeil,  mon  enfant ;"  the  long  strings  of 
dumpy  little  sausages,  the  shapely  pigs'  feet 
cunningly  truffled,  as  though  they  had  corns  de- 
fiant of  the  skilfullest  chiropodist ;  the  other  won- 
derful preparations  of  pork  at  the  charcutiers'; 
the  butchers'  shops,  with  their  marble  dressers 
and  gilt  iron  railings,  and  their  scraggy  but  lively 
coloured  show  of  meat ;  the  glaring  signboards ; 
the  dazzling  show  of  pewter  pitchers  in  the  wine- 
shops ;  the  ticket-porters  dozing  on  their  trucks, 
with  their  shirt-collars  open,  disclosing  their 
shaggy,  vein  -  corrugated  necks;  the  throng  of 
little  boy  soldiers  with  vacant  faces  and  red  legs ; 
of  priests  in  shovel -hats;  of  policemen  with 
swords  and  cocked -hats;  of  moustached  old 
women,  veiy  like  the  two  Pates  who  came  to 
card  wool  at  the  Pension,  trolling  monstrous 
barrows  full  of  fruit  or  vegetables ;  the  water- 
carriers  with  their  pails ;  the  alert  little  work- 
women with  their  trim  white  caps  whisking  along 
with  their  skirts  thrown  over  one  arm;   the 


wonderful  poodle-dogs  with  tufted  tails  and 
curling  manes,  like  pacific  lions  of  a  smaller 
growth;  the  liquorice-water  seller  with  his 
pagoda  at  his  back  hung  with  bells  and  banners, 
and  his  clean  napkin  and  arsenal  of  bright  tin 
mugs;  the  woman  who  sold  the  jumbles,  and 
the  man  who  sold  metal  taps.;  the  wandering 
glazier  with  his  cry  of  "Vitrier-e-e-e-erl"  the 
old  clothesman,  no  Jew  he,  but  a  stout  Chnstian, 
who  looked  as  though  he  had  spent  a  good  many 
years  travelling  in  Galilee,  and  had  begun  to 
waver  in  his  faith  somewhat,  crying,  "Vieux 
habits,  vieux  galons!"  the  very  beggars  and 
blackguard  little  boys  in  torn  blue  blouses,  who 
splashed  in  the  gutters,  or  made  faces  behind  the 
backs  of  the  cocked-hatted  policemen ;  all  had 
charms  for  Lily.  She  could  not  help  observ- 
ing that  most  of  the  surrounding  objects— ani- 
mate as  well  as  inanimate— were  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  heavily 
laden  with  tobacco-smoke ;  but  the  entire  spec- 
tacle was  charming  to  her,  nevertheless. 

By-and-by,  in  the^.wane  of  the  afternoon  (for 
they  had  walked  leisurely,  and  Madame  Prudence 
had  met  several  acquaintances,  the  majority 
bearing  large  baskets  from  which  the  stalks  of 
vegetables  protruded,  or  the  heads  of  fowls 
dangled,  and  who  were  manifestly  of  the  culinary 
calling),  they  crossed  the  great  roaring  Boule- 
vard—which the  housekeeper  told  Lily  was  an 
ocean  of  wickedness,  and  to  be  avoided,  save  on 
feast-days,  when  the  good  people  came  out  as 
well  as  the  bad— and  entered  a  maze  of  streets 
much  wider  and  cleaner,  but  much  quieter. 
There  were  few  shops,  but  many  white  walls, 
seeming  to  stretch  onward  for  miles,  and  re- 
lieted  only  by  jalousied  windows  and  heavy 
portes  oocheres.  Lily's  heart  sank  within  her. 
All  looked  older ;  but  then  all  was  as  still  and 
as  gloomy  as  the  stark  and  sepulchral  suburb  of 
Saint  Philippe  du  Roule. 

**  Does  the  good  lady— does  Madame  de  Eer- 
golay— keep  a  Pension  P"  she  asked,  nervously. 

Madame  Prudence  could  feel  the  little  arm 
quivering  within  her  own,  and  patted  it  again, 
reassuringly. 

"  Courage,  my  child !"  she  said,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "Why,  we  have  not  the  boldness  of  a 
guinea-pig.  We  have  done  with  Pensions  for 
good.  No  more  classes,  no  more  haricots,  no 
more  tasks  and  penitences,  no  more  Marcassins ! 
A  Pension,  my  faith !    Madame  la  Baronne  de 
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Kergolay— a  baroness,  mind  yon,  of  the  old 
stock,  and  not  one  of  the  day  before  yesterday- 
is  a  lady  of  ancient  extraction,  high  rank,  and 
ascertained  position  in  society.  She  has  had 
misfortunes,  cruel  and  bitter  misfortunes,  but 
sooner  than  keep  a  Pension  and  suck  the  blood 
of  young  children,  she  would  stand  and  sell 
matches  at  the  comer  of  the  Rae  de  la  Chauss^e 
d'Antin.  Yes,  my  child ;  suck  their  blood ! 
That  is  what  the  Marcassin  does.  She  is  a  real 
Count  Ugolino." 

A  considerable  period  had  apparently  elapsed 
since  Madame  Prudence  had  perused  the  works 
.of  Dante.  Lily,  however,  knew  quite  as  little 
about  Gotnt  Ugolino  as  the  housekeeper  did; 
And  the  assurance  that  Madame  de  Kergolay  did 
not  keep  a  school  was  quite  sufficient  for  her. 

The  baroness  lived  in  the  Marais,  in  one  of 
the  tallest  and  oldest  houses  of  that  tall  old 
quarter.  It  was  a  red  brick  house,  too :  almost 
as  great  a  raiity  in  Paris  as  a  stone  house  is  in 
London.  The  entire  mansion,  Madame  Pru- 
dence took  care  to  inform  Lily,  belonged  to  the 
baroness :  but  she  let  it  out  in  flats  to  respect- 
able tenants,  and  reserved  only  one  floor,  the 
third,  for  her  own  use. 

CHAPTER  XXX.    IN  THE  MABAI8. 

If  Madame  de  Kergolay  had  lived  on  a  third 
floor  in  London,  the  altitude  of  her  dwelling- 
place  would  have  been  accepted  as  prima  facially 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  impoverished  circum- 
stances. But  indigence,  in  Paris,  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  number  of  stairs 
you  have  to  mount  to  your  abode ;  and,  although 
the  baroness's  apartment  was  au  troisi^me,  it 
was  spacious,  comfortable,  and  even  elegant. 

Madame  Prudence  was  short-winded,  and,  as 
she  toiled  up  the  staircase,  uttered  sundry  in- 
vectives against  a  certain  "Satan^"  asthma 
which  troubled  her.  The  Ahhi  Chatain  would 
not  have  failed  to  reprove  her  for  using  so 
naughty  an  adjective;  and  of  this  eventuality 
Madame  Prudence  seemed  herself  aware,  for,  on 
the  second  landing,  she  objurgated  the  asthma 
with  bated  breath,  and  apostrophised  it  only  as 
a  "Cosaque."  But  she  was  very  glad  to  rest 
awhile  on  this  penultimate  flight,  while  Lily 
gazed  with  admiration  through  an  oeil-de-b(Buf 
casement  on  the  vast  panorama  of  slated  roofs 
and  chimney-stacks  which  stretched  around  and 
beneath  her.  The  sweetly-savoured  smoke  from 
the  wood  flres  curled  in  delicate  violet  hue 
against  the  clear  blue  sky;  and  the  distant 
mdody  of  a  piano— played  not  as  a  school  task, 
but  for  pleasure,  for  the  instrumentalist  carolled 
a  lively  ditty  as  he  sang— came  and  smote  her 
very  sweetly  on  the  ear.  It  was  a  simple  matter 
to  be  pleased  with,  yet  Lily  felt  as  though  she 
could  have  clapped  her  hands,  and  sung  back 
again.  Poor  little  creature!  she  had  seen  so 
little,  as  yet,  of  the  only  city  in  the  world  worth 
living  in. 

"  1  should  like,"  she  said,  in  airy  prattle  to  her 
new  found  friend,  "  always  to  live  here,  and  look 


through  that  window.  See,  there  is  a  woman 
hanging  out  linen  on  a  roof.  Oh,  if  there  were 
only  some  birds.  There  used  to  be  birds  at  Miss 
Bunnycastle*8." 

"Bird  yourself,"  rejoined  the  good-humoured 
housekeeper.  "Silly  little  chatterer,  you'd 
soon  get  tired  of  your  bird's-eye  view,  I'll 
warrant.  Yes,  yes,  there  are  better  things  to 
be  seen  within.  Come !  My  respiration  i^  a 
little  restored.  We  will  ring  at  the  good  lady's 
bell." 

A  lively  piece  of  sculpture,  in  the  likeness  of 
a  horse's  forefoot,  hung  at  the  end  of  a  silken 
cord  by  the  side  of  a  door  whose  central  pacel 
exhibited  a  brass  plate,  and,  thereon,  in  very 
spiky  and  attenuated  black  letters,  the  words, 
"  Madame  la  Baronne  .de  Kergolay."  Lily  felt 
a  slight  tremor  when  she  read  "baroness."  The 
remembrance  of  a  former  "  countess  "  was  rather 
conducive  to  a  conviction  on  her  part  that  she 
had  had  enough  to  do  with  titles  of  nobility 
for  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 

A  withered  old  man,  very  diminutive  but 
with  a  very  large  head,  and  perhaps  the  thinnest 
pair  of  spindle-shanks  ever  seen  out  of  a  mu- 
seum of  anatomical  preparations,  opened  the 
door,  and  grinned  in  a  hospitable  manner  at  the 
new  comers. 

"  This  is  my  brother  Thomas,"  said  Madame 
Prudence,  introducing  the  little  old  man,  "al- 
though you  will  oftener  hear  him  addressed 
by  his  little  name  of  Yieux  Sablons.  He  is  twenty 
years  older  than  I ;  but  in  his  youth  was  a  furious 
gaillard.  Even  now  il  fait  des  farces.  He  is  as 
upright  as  a  dart,  as  strong  as  Hercules,  and 
sain  comme  mon  ocil." 

Thomas,  otherwise  Yieux  Sablons,  grinned  so 
extensively  while  these  praises  were  being  be- 
stowed on  him  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  timid, 
some  fear  might  have  arisen  respecting  the  per- 
manent cohesion  of  his  superior  and  inferior 
jaws.  This  time,  however,  no  divorce  between 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  his  head  took 
place.  The  grin  subsiding  into  a  smirk,  he 
shut  the  outer  door  behind  the  visitors,  and 
ushered  them  into  the  interior  of  the  premises. 

Lily  remarked  that  Thomas's  large  head, 
though  quite  bald  on  the  summit,  and  very 
scantily  furnished  with  thin  locks  about  the  ears, 
was  plentifully  powdered.  He  wore,  moreover, 
earrings :  at  which,  I  take  it,  an  English  Jeames 
would  have  been  astounded,  if  not  scandalised. 
He  was  habited  in  a  green  livery  coat,  short  in 
the  waist,  and  shorter  in  the  tails,  shortest  of  all 
from  a  proportional  point  of  view  in  the  cuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  a  shoulder-knot  of  tar- 
nished silver  bullion.  It  was  a  coat  worn  to  the 
very  shabbiest,  and  scrupulously  neat,  and  the 
large  plated  buttons  had  been  so  often  polished 
that  the  armorial  cognizance  on  them,  as  on  a 
Louis  the  Pifteenth  franc,  was  well-nigh  defaced. 
Thomas's  waistcoat  had  fallen  likewise  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf— or,  rather,  the  leaf  that  is 
sere  without  being  yellow,  for  the  original  hue 
of  the  nankeen  which  formed  its  texture  had. 
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through  repeated  ablutions,  vanished.  His  green 
velvet  nether  garments,  likewise,  suggested  to 
the  observant  spirit  that  they  had  originally 
formed  the  covering  of  a  Utrecht  sofa  of  the 
time  of  the  First  Empire,  which  had  been  very 
liberally  sat  upon  by  the  beaux  and  belles  of 
that  epoch.  He  wore  silk  stockings  of  no  parti- 
cular colour,  and,  where  they  were  not  cobweb, 
his  hose,  like  the  late  Sir  John  Cutler's,  were 
one  dam.  Still,  any  little  short-comings  that 
might  have  been  noticeable  in  his  apparel  were 
amply  compensated  by  a  prodigious  pair  of  cut 
steel  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  by  a  protruding 
shirtjfrill  or  jabot :  so  white,  so  starched,  and  so 
stiff,  that  it  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  Palissy-ware,  cleaving  with  distended  fin  its 
way  through  life,  like  one  of  poor  Bernard's  perch 
through  a  dish. 

"He  wore  that  coat  before  the  assembly  of 
notables  met,"  whispered  Madame  Prudence- 
**He  was  a  running  footman  at  Vieux  Sablons. 
He  has  worn  r^p6e  au  c6t6— the  sword  by  liis 
side.    Ah,  the  glad  days !" 

Anon  they  had  passed  through  a  cheerful 
dining-room  with  the  upual  floor  of  inlaid  wood, 
light  chintz  hangings  and  furniture,  and  plenty 
of  mirrors.  At  eAch  of  the  three  windows  there 
was  a  glittering  cage,  and  in  each  cage  a  canary 
was  singing. 

"  Hao !  it  is  better  than  the  staircase,"  quoth 
Madame  Prudence,  slyly. 

Lily  thought  so,  indeed,  when  they  came  to  the 
next  room,  the  saloon,  where  the  mirrors  had 
richer  frames— all  tarnished,  though— and  where 
there  were  more  birds,  as  many  as  four  in  a  cage, 
and  a  beautiful  globe  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
and  some  stately  pictures  of  ladies  in  hoops,  and 
gentlemen  with  wigs  and  swords,  and  some 
older  portraits  of  cavaliers  in  slouched  hats  and 
curled  moustaches,  and  dames  in  ringlets  and  point 
lace.  Here  the  furniture  was  of  dark  carved  wood 
with  elaborate  cushions  and  backs  in  needlework. 

"All  Madame's  doing,"  whispered  the  house- 
keeper. "  She  is  an  angel  at  her  needle,  but  they 
were  put  together  by  the  tapissier  of  the  quarter. 
The  old  furniture  was  broken  to  pieces;  the 
mirrors  and  the  pictures  my  brother  saved ;  but 
there's  not  a  portrait  without  a  bullet-hole  or  the 
gash  of  a  knife  in  it,  carefully  mended ;  not  a 
looking-glass  frame  but  the  glass  itself  has  been 
smashed.  What  you  see  is  nearly  all  that  is  left 
of  the  chateau  of  Vieux  Sablons." 

Again  they  went  on,  until  Thomas,  lifting  up  a 
heavy  drapery  of  old  tapestry  veiling  a  door, 
tapped  discreetly  at  it.  His  large  head  dis- 
appeared in  the  hangings,  but  he  speedily  with- 
drew it,  and  turned  it  towards  the  visitors  with 
a  reassuring  grin. 

"  Madame  will  receive,"  he  said.  "  She  is  not 
saying  her  breviary.    Go  in,  my  children." 

Lily  observed,  as  he  retired,  that,  although  he 
was  as  "upright  as  a  dart,"  the  gait  of  Vieux 
Sablons  was  very  feeble,  and  he  hobbled. 

Madame  Prudence  seemed  to  divine  the  girl's 
thoughts. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  pleasant  pride.  "  Thomas 
is  of  a  certain  age.  He  is  no  longer  in  his  first 
youth.  He  is  eighty,  and  for  sixty-five  years, 
man  and  boy,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
family.  But  he  is  agile.  Oh !  he  is  alert.  Ma 
parole  d'honneur,  I  think  he  could  dance  the 
gavotte  as  well  as  Monsieur  Vestris." 

But  here  Madame  Prudence  was  inwardly  re- 
minded that  priests'  housekeepers  have  no  right 
to  be  critical  on  the  execution  of  so  mundane  a 
performance  as  the  gavotte,  and  she  was  for  a 
moment  covered  with  confusion.  She  muttered, 
however,  something  about  the  old  thoughts  that 
had  come  into  her  head  through  the  presence  of 
young  people,  and,  pushing  aside  the  drapery, 
led  Lily  in. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  neat  smiling  little 
room  that  was  half  boudoir  and  half  bedchamber, 
the  walls  hung  with  antique  tapestry  in  which 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  brave  with  ribbons 
—for  their  very  crooks  and  the  necks  of  theirsheep 
were  hung  with  the  parti-coloured  products  of  the 
loom— were  grinning  as  affably  upon  all  comers 
as  Thomas,  yclept  Vieux  Sablons.  Their  smiles 
had  somewhat  faded  from  the  stitches  which 
years  agone  had  been  fixed  in  perpetual  cachin- 
nation  by  busy  fingers  now  fieshless  in  the  tomb, 
but  they  continued  to  grinvalorously.  As  though 
there  had  really  ever  been  such  a  place  as 
Arcadia,  as  though  the  real  names  of  Corydon 
and  Phillis  had  not  been  Colin  and  Margot, 
who  had  pined  in  rags  and  penury,  and  fed 
on  black  bread  (and,  when  that  was  scarce,  on 
boiled  grass),  while  the  beaux  in  wigs  had  been 
writing  epigrams  to  the  belles  in  hoops  at  the 
tall-roofed  chateau  yonder.  As  though  the 
ch&teau  had  never  been  burnt  down  by  Corydons 
and  Pliillises  infuriated  by  famine  and  oppression. 
As  though  there  had  never  been  a  guillotine 
erected  in  permanency  at  the  Mairie,  a  desecrated 
parish  church,  a  broken  cross,  and  a  B;eign  of 
Terror.  And  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
went  on  smiling,  in  a  third  floor  in  the  Marais, 
as  they  had  once  smiled  in  the  great  hall  of  Vieux 
Sablons. 

There  were  more  birds  in  this  room ;  and  their 
diversified  twittering  was,  to  tell  truth,  some- 
what embarrassing  to  the  newly-arrived  stranger. 
One  soon  grew  accustomed,  however,  to  a  riot 
which  of  all  riots  is  the  most  tolerable.  There 
was  a  dwarfish  coffee-coloured  pug-dog,  too,  of 
the  breed  called  "carlin"— a  detestable  little 
beast  with  a  red  leather  collar  hung  with  bells, 
and  a  face  like  that  of  a  negro  pugilist  (who  had 
lost  the  fight)  seen  through  the  small  end  of  an 
opera-glass.  This  pet  and  treasure  yapped  and 
japped  about  the  room,  and  at  first  seemed  in- 
clined to  cultivate  a  hostile  acquaintance  with 
Lily's  ankles— dear  me !  how  very  late  in  the 
day  I  am  in  telling  you  that  our  solitary  one  had 
begun  to  have  anklesj  and  that  they  were  very 
shapely— but  was  soon  recalled  to  order  by  a 
mild  voice ;  a  voice  which  addressed  him  now  as 
"little  tyrant,"  and  now  as  "little  cherished 
one." 
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On  a  cushion  of  taxnbonr-work,  which  was 
mored  about  as  the  sun's  rays  affected  different 
strips  of  the  flooring,  couched,  grave  and  ma- 
gisterial, and  with  a  frill  of  far  like  an  Eliza- 
bethan ruff  round  his  neck,  a  monstrous  Angora 
cat.  It  was  said,  long  ago,  that  no  human  being 
could  ever  have  been  as  wise  as  Thurlow  looked; 
but  the  impenetrable  sagacity  of  the  Angora's 
countenance  would  have  reduced  the  chanceUor, 
wig,  seals,  and  all,  to  idiotcy  by  contrast.  The 
Angora  cat's  name  was  Miriflon. 

In  this  room  there  was  a  handsome  circular  table 
of  marqueterie,  laden  with  books,  with  flowers, 
with  needlework.  There  were  cunning  little  green 
silk  screens  to  subdue  the  light  and  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  which,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
the  weather,  was  crackling  on  the  polished 
andirons  of  the  roomy  chimney.  In  a  far-off 
alcove  there  was  a  bed :  looking  more,  however, 
like  a  vast  ottoman :  with  a  faultlessly  adjusted 
counterpane  of  quilted  crimson  silk. 

By  the  work-table,  a  screen  before  her  eyes, 
in  a  long  low  invalid  chair,  reclined  a  very 
old  lady,  whose  hair  was  like  undressed,  but 
highly  bleached,  flax ;  whose  lineaments  seemed 
to  have  been  cut  in  marble;  whose  complexion 
was  soft  and  clear  as  virgin  wax.  Her  hands, 
Lily  noticed,  were  as  white  as  the  Marcassm's; 
but  they  were  mild  hands,  gentle  hands,  innocent 
hands,  hands  that  closed  only  when  they  were 
clasped  in  prayer,  that  opened  only  to  give  some- 
thing away.  She  was  clad  in  grey  silk,  and  a 
kind  of  laced  kerchief  was  tied  under  her  head. 
8he  wore  spectacles,  and  she  had  not  a  tooth  in 
her  head ;  but  she  looked,  for  all  that,  very  like  a 
saint. 

"Kiss  her,  my  child,"  whispered  Madame 
Prudence. 

Lily  trembled  all  over:  and,  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then,  by 
an  involuntary  movement,  she  crept  down  to  her 
knees,  and  took  the  lady's  hand,  which  was  soft 
and  glossy,  and,  holding  it  between  her  own, 
gently  kissed  it. 

The  lady  disengaged  her  hand  and  patted  the 
brown  curls  nestling  by  her. 

"And  so  you  are  to  be  my  little  pet  bird,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  yet  silvery  shrill  voice.  "We  are  very 
good  friends  already,  I  can  see.  Monsieur  I'Abb^ 
has  told  me  all  about  you.  You  have  nothing  to 
fear  here,  Lily  Floris." 

To  Lily's  inexpressible  delight  the  lady  spoke 
English— her  own  pure,  sonorous,  native  tongue ; 
at  which  Madame  Prudence,  not  understanding 
a  word,  looked  on  in  highly  critical  admiration. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  smiled  at  the  girl's  ill-con- 
cealed astonishment. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  she  continued;  "this  is 
not  a  Pension  Anglaise.  You  are  surprised  to 
hear  me  speak  your  language.  Well,  it  is  partly 
mine.  I  am  English  by  descent,  though  not  by 
birth.  My  grand-nephew,  whom  you  will  see 
some  of  these  days  (the  scamp),  is  English  from 
head  to  foot.  Yes ;  I  come  of  an  English  family 
—have  you  never  heard  of  the  Greyfaunts  of 


Lancashire  ?  No,  you  are  too  young^but  I  was 
bom  in  France,  My  father  was  exiled  in  the  '45 
for  his  attachment  to  the  true  king,  and  I  was 
brought  up  by  the  English  Benedictines— ah  1 
the  good  sisters— in  Paris;  and  when  I  left 
the  convent  I  married  Monsieur  de  Kergolay." 
She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  to  a 
portrait  supported  on  a  little  easel  near  her. 
It  represented  a  handsome  gentleman  witii 
powdered  locks,  but  with  a  full  dark  moustache, 
who  wore  a  white  oniform  coat  with  blue  facings, 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  at  the  button-hole. 
"Yes,"  the  baroness  murmured.  "He  was 
the  bravest  captain  in  his  regiment,  and  the 
bravest  gentleman  in  all  Brittany.  Nay,  I  libel 
them :  the  Bretons  are  all  brave,  and  there  is  none 
bravest." 

She  was  given  to  ramble  sometimes  in  her  dis- 
course, and  an  unusual  flow  of  volubility  was 
succeeded  by  a  silence  somewhat  blank.  Madame 
Prudence  beckoned  Lily  away. 

"  We  will  leave  her  a  little  while,"  whispered 
the  good  housekeeper.  "  She  is  easily  fatigued. 
Madame  is  of  a  great  age.  Figure  to  yourself, 
my  dear :  eighty-six.  She  is  weak,  but  ah !  she 
has  the  courage  of  a  Mousquetaire  Giis  in  her." 

"  She  is  a  very  beautiful  old  lady,  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  good,"  Lily  said,  thoughtfidly. 

"You  are  right,  little  seer,"  returned  the 
housekeeper,  tapping  the  girl  familiarly  under 
the  chin.  "Beauty  like  hers  laughs  at  time. 
Now  it  is  a  lantern,  very  clear  and  pellucid, 
through  which  her  beautiful  soul  shines.  The  abbe 
says  that  she  will  be  asked  few  questions  on  the 
great  voyage'.  Her  papers  are  all  in  order.  Do 
you  know  that  M.  I'Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  con- 
fessed the  martyr  king,  gave  her  absolution  him- 
self when,  with  six  of  her  old  governesses,  the 
Benedictines,  she  was  mounting  the  fatal  tumbril 
that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  scaffold  ?  And  it 
was  only  by  a  miracle  she  escaped." 

"  Poor  lady,"  murmured  Lily.  "  How  beauti- 
ful she  must  have  been." 

"Beautiful!"  repeated  Madame  Prudence. 
"Ah  1  her  beauty  has  gone  through  rude  triads. 
Fire  and  famine  and  slaughter,  insult  and  torture, 
captivity  exile  poverty,  and  hunger.  And  now, 
with  the  exception  of  her  graceless  grand-nephew, 
she  is  left  quite  alone." 

"Why,  I  am  quite  alone  too,"  quoth  Lily, 
simply. 

"Poor  little  lamb!  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  There !  You  are  to  be  no  longer  alone. 
Madame  la  Baronne  will  love  you  very  dearly, 
and  Yieux  Sablons  will  take  as  much  care  of  you 
as  though  you  were  Azor  the  pug-dog,  or  Miri- 
flon the  cat,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  when- 
ever I  can  spare  half  an  hour;  and,  bless  my 
heart,  here  is  Babette,  the  femme  de  chambre, 
who  will  show  you  the  little  room  that  is  to  be 
yours.  And  now.  really,  I  must  kiss  you  and 
bid  you  good-by,  pr  my  dear  abb6  will  think  I 
am  lost." 

And  Madame  Prudence,  confiding  Lily  to  the 
care  of  Babette,  who  was  a  homely  woman  of 
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middle  age,  with  a  port-wine  stain  on  her  face, 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  bustled  away. 

Babette  took  Lily  into  a  charming  little  bed- 
room, all  rustling  in  white  dimity  draperies.  Ah ! 
so  different  from  that  dreadful  hole  at  the  Mar- 
cassin's.  She  showed  Lily  a  coquettish  little  bed, 
and  a  wardrobe  where  her  linen  and  clothes  were 
arranged ;  and  then,  to  the  girl's  great  astonish- 
ment, the  homely  Babette  sat  down  on  the  bed 
and  began  to  cry. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  she  said  in  French,  wiping 
her  eyes.  *'  I'm  not  going  to  hate  you  or  to  be 
jealous  of  you.  But  I  am  low-spirited  this 
morning.  Je  pensais  apr^s  mon  homme  la-bas : 
I  was  thinking  about  my  husband,  yonder." 

Lily  could  not  help  thinking  Babette  a  very 
strange  woman,  but  she  forbore  to  vex  her  by 
interruption. 

"Is  it  through "  Babette  was  about  to  say 

"charity,"  but  she  checked  herself;  "is  it  pour 
Tamour  du  bon  Dieu  that  you  are  going  to  stay 
with  us?" 

Lily  felt  herself  blushing  crimson,  but  she 
answered  steadily :  "  I  am  quite  alone,  and  poor, 
and  was  very  imhappy  where  1  lived,  till  M. 
rAbb6  Chatain  brought  me  away :  and  I  know 
that  Madame  de  Xergolay  is  very  charitable." 

The  homely  woman  had  a  brawny  fist.  She 
doubled  it,  and  brought  it  down  with  a  thump 
on  the  bed. 

"  Charitable  ?"  she  repeated.  "  She's  a  saint. 
Don't  think  I  wish  to  shame  you.  I  am  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  a  creature  of  shame,  la  der- 
niere  des  demi^res ;"  and  she  began  to  weep 
afresh. 

Lily  did  her  best  to  console  her,  but  the  most 
efficacious  balsam  to  be  applied  to  a  wounded 
spirit  seemed,  in  the  case  of  the  homely  woman, 
to  be  the  doubling  of  her  fist  again.  She  brought 
it  down  with  renewed  force  on  the  counterpane. 

"Look  you  well  here,  little  one,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "This  house  has  more  mercy  in  it 
than  the  Hotel-Dieu— than  Bicetre— thin  any 
house  on  earth.  My  man,  ray  husband,  it  is  very 
certain  was  a  villain— Claude  Gallifet,  called 
Claquedents.  An  abominable  man.  Do  you  see 
that  scar  on  my  forehead?  That  was  where 
he  knocked  me  down  with  his  adze,  as  a  butcher 
knocks  down  the  boBuf-gras.  Observe  it  well.  The 
blow  went  through  my  skull  as  though  it  had  been 
of  paper.  Do  you  see  this  gap  in  my  mouth  ?  That 
is  where  Claquedents  knocked  thi-ee  of  my  teeth 
down  my  throat.  My  breath  is  almost  as  short  as 
the  Dame  Prudence's.  But  I  have  no  asthma. 
I  pant  because  Claude  jumped  on  me,  and  broke 
two  of  my  ribs.  But  I  loved  that  man  there. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

Lily  was  bewildered,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say.    She  bowed  her  head. 

"If  he  was  bad,"  the  woman  continued,  "I 
was  bad.  If  he  was  a  robber,  I  was  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  I  tell  you  I  loved  him.  Well !  If 
he  did  commit  the  burglary  by  night,  I  helped  him. 
I  made  the  skeleton  keys  for  him,  and  the  list 
slippers,  so  that  he  should  not  be  heard.  Ce  n'est 


pas  moi  qui  I'ai  conseill^  de  tuer  le  bourgeois," 
she  muttered,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  halted,  and 
looked  at  Lily,  and  breathed  hard. 

The  girl  was  shuddering. 

"The  bourgeois  did  not  die,"  Babette  went 
on,  gloomily.  "  Otherwise,  Claquedents  would 
have  been  guillotined.  Well,  they  sent  him  to 
Toulon  for  life.  He  is  there  now,  with  a  red 
nightcap,  and  chained  to  another  villain.  N'en 
parlous  plus." 

"  I  was  tried  with  him,"  she  resumed.  "  They 
were  merciful  to  me  because  I  was  a  woman, 
and  I  had  but  two  years'  seclusion.  I  came  out 
of  piisontodowhat?  To  starve.  *  Gret  up,' said 
the  police  one  day.  '  Lie  down,'  they  cried  the 
next.  *  Go  here,  go  there,  where  are  your  papers  ?' 
I  had  none,  and  no  bread.  I  tell  you  I  had  no 
bread.  They  would  not  take  me  in  at  the 
hospital.  I  was  so  strong,  they  said.  I  had 
had  a  child.  That  died  while  I  was  in  the 
prison.  I  begged  a  sou  one  night,  and  paid  the 
toll  on  to  the  Pont  des  Arts  to  drown  myself. 
The  Abb^  Chatain  met  me.  He  gave  me  money 
for  a  bed.  He  tokl  Madame  about  me.  I  was 
received  in  an  institution  where  saints,  such  as 
she,  gather  together  wretches  such  as  L  I 
worked  very  hard.  I  showed  that  I  could  be 
honest.  Good  God !  I  never  stole  anything  but 
when  I  wanted  bread,  or  when  my  man  told  me. 
At  last  I  came  here.  I  am  housekeeper.  I  have 
the  care  of  the  plate.  I  could  strangle  Madame, 
who  is  as  helpless  as  a  child,  when  I  put  her  to 
bed.  Yieux  Sablons  does  not  know  my  story. 
The  Dame  Prudence,  even,  only  knows,  from  the 
abb^,  that  I  was  poor.  Nothing  more.  But  I 
tell  you— because  you  are  young  and  have  been 
miserable— think  of  me,  and  bless  God  that  you 
ever  came  into  tills  house." 

"And  your  husband?"  Lily  said,  lifting  her 
great  eyes  in  wonderment  to  the  woman's  face. 

"  Speak  no  more  of  him,"  she  returned.  "  If 
he  were  to  escape,  or  to  be  released,  I  declare 
that  I  would  kill  myself.  I  love  him,  and  a 
month  after  we  had  met  we  should  be  at  the 
D^pot  of  the  Prefecture  again,  for  robbery.  You 
will  never  hear  anything  more  about  this  from 
me.  Go !  J  see  you  are  good.  I  am  not  about 
to  be  jealous  of  you."  And  Babette  got  off  the 
bed,  smoothed  out  the  indentations  made  by  her 
fist,  and  very  composedly  proceeded  to  fill  the 
ewer  from  a  large  brass  pitcher. 

When  Lily  was  left  alone,  she  ventured  to  open 
the  wardrobe,  and  found  that  the  mean  and 
patched  apparel  she  had  brought  from  the  Pen- 
sion Marcassin  had  been  supplemented  by  a  store 
of  linen,  morning  wrappers,  and  other  feminine 
gear,  which,  to  her  unaccustomed  eyes,  appeared 
inexpressibly  spruce  and  smart.  There  was  little 
finery  among  the  stock ;  there  were  neither  silks 
nor  satins ;  but  to  the  whilom  Cinderella  the  few 
drawers  seemed  to  contain  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies.  She  had  never  seen  such  nice  clothes 
since  the  well-remembered  afternoon  when  Cut- 
wig  and  Co.  fitted  her  out. 

Presently  came  Yieux  Sablons  with  a  tap  at 
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lier  door,  to  tell  her,  with  as  conciliatory  a  grin 
as  usual,  that  Madame  would  again  leceive  her. 
She  followed  him,  timidly,  bnt  with  a  happy  reli- 
ance gradually  growing  upon  her.  Everytliing 
told  her  that  in  this  house  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  bade  Lily  come  -very 
close,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  I  am  a  very  weak  suffering  old  woman,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  "and  constant  pain  makes  me 
cross  and  irritable,  sometimes.  When  I  scold 
you  (which  will  not  be  often,  I  hope),  you  must 
smile  and  kiss  me.  When  I  scold  Yieox  Sablons, 
he  rubs  the  buttons  of  liis  coat  with  his  sleeve ; 
which  relieves  him.  Formerly  he  used  to  whistle, 
but  1  prohibited  that,  as  an  impertinence.  And 
now  you  must  sit  down  on  that  little  stool  by 
my  feet,  and  tell  me  everything  about  yourself. 
I  need  not  ask  you  for  the  truth.  It  is  written 
in  your  face." 

It  was,  indeed.  The  girl  drew  the  stool  close 
to  the  old  lady's  chair,  and,  her  brown  curls 
nestling  amongst  the  draperies  of  her  protectress, 
told,  in  artless  simplicity,  the  short  and  sorrowful 
story  of  her  life.  There  were  no  startling  in- 
cidents, no  romantic  episodes.  It  was  a  mean, 
common-plaoe  little  tale ;  bnt  Madame  de  Ker- 
golay shed  tears  as  she  listened  to  it. 

"  You  have  been  very  unhappy,  my  child,"  she 
began,  when  Lily  had  ended.  "Let  us  pray 
that  the  dark  days  are  over,  and  that  the  bright 
time  is  coming.  In  His  inscrutable  wisdom  and 
mercy,  the  Almighty  is  often  pleased  to  afflict 
most  sorely  those  of  His  creatures  who  seem 
least  deserving  of  his  anger.  You  have  had, 
indeed,  to  suffer  two  most  terrible  deprivations. 
No  father  to  protect,  no  mother  to  cherish  and 
fondle  you!  Ah!  poor  little  lamb!  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you.  But  we  must  see  what  a  feeble, 
bedridden  invalid  can  do  to  console  you;  yes,  we 
must  try  to  make  you  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of, 
madame,''  faltered  Lily. 

"And  what  is  that,  my  child  P" 

"  If  the  lady— the  strange  lady— the  one  who 
was  called  countess— should  find  me  out?  If 
she  went  to  Mademoiselle  Marcassin's,  and  dis- 
covered where  I  was !  Oh !  it  would  be  dreadful." 

"Foolish  little  thing.  After  deserting  you  so 
long,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  care  to 
inquire  about  you.  If  she  be  indeed  your  mother, 
she  must  be  a  cruel  and  hard-hearted  woman— a 
scandal  to  her  sex.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  mother  could  be  so  inhuman.  No,  no ;  she 
must  be  some  wicked  and  intriguing  woman, 
who,  to  further  bad  designs  of  her  own,  has  been 
endeavouring  to  alienate  you  from  ypur  real 
parents.  Let  us  think  no  more  about  her. 
Justice,  divine  or  human,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
overtake  a  creature  so  abandoned.  Let  us  in- 
dulge in  hopes,  rather,  that  some  day  the  two 
gentlemen  wlio  placed  you  at  the  school  at 
Clapham,  and  one  of  whom  must  have  been  your 
father,  may  be  met  with.  But,  until  they  do  come 
forward,  and  under  any  circumstances,  you  are 
not  the  less  to  be  my  dear  adopted  child." 


They  had  much  converse  that  afternoon;  and 
an  impertinent  little  akbaster  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  had  proclaimed,  in  a  voice  very  much 
resembling  the  barking  of  a  very  weak  little 
puppy,  that  it  was  six  o'clock,  when  Yieux 
Sablons  (who  had  bestowed  a  fresh  sprinkling 
of  powder  on  his  bald  pate  in  honour  of  the 
occasion)  announced  that  Madame  was  served, 
and  that  dinner  was  ready. 

Madame,  alas !  could  not  walk  to  her  evening 
meal ;  but  as  she  obstinately  refused  to  be  treated 
so  much  like  an  invalid  as  to  be  served  in  her 
bedchamber,  she  was  slowly  wheeled  in  her  chair 
to  the  salle-i^manger.  The  six  o'clock  dinner 
was  one  of  the  few  links  that  bound  her  to  the 
every-day  world  ;  and,  whether  she  dined  alone 
or  in  company,  the  ceremonious  announcement 
of  the  banquet  was  made  by  Yieux  Sablons,  and 
her  modest  repast  was  served  up  in  the  apartment 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  simple,  but  a  very 
nice  one.  They  had  a  soup  with  bread  in 
it,  a  little  of  the  gravy  be^f  with  a  sharp 
sauce,  a  couple  of  dishes  of  vegetables,  a  roast 
chicken,  and  some  cream  cheese.  The  only 
evidences  of  luxury  were  in  the  wine,  which  was 
a  rare  and  odoriferous  Boitieaux,  and  in  the 
dessert,  at  which  a  magnificent  melon  made  its 
appearance.  Everything  i)ertauiing  to  the  service 
of  the  table  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  of 
originally  costly  material,  but  everything  had 
plainly  seen  better  days.  The  tablecloth  and 
napkins  were  damask,  but  worn  to  the  oord,  and 
as  elaborately  darned  as  Yieux  Sablons's  stodc- 
ings.  The  plate  was  silver,  but  rubbed  to  the  last 
degree  of  thinness.  The  dessert  porcelain  was 
old  Sevres,  but  cracked  and  riveted  in  dosens  of 
places.  Every  article,  in  fact,  from  the  napkin- 
holders  to  the  salad-bowl;  seemed  to  have 
undergone  some  terrible  shipwreck,  but  to  have 
been  rescued  from  the  wreckers'  hands,  and 
carefully  put  together  again. 

Yieux  Sablons  was  footman,  and  butler,  and 
parlour-maid.  He  solemnly  drew  the  bottle  of 
Bordeaux,  and  presented  the  encrimsoned  cork  on 
a  battered  little  salver  of  silver  to  his  mistress, 
who  examined  and  dismissed  it  approvingly,  say- 
ing that  the  good  Haut  Brion  showed,  as  yet»  no 
signs  of  deterioration.  He  carved  the  melon  with 
a  silver  knife  and  fork  in  a  very  imposing  manner, 
and  brought  on  the  two  silver  sconces  containing 
lighted  candles  of  yellow  wax,  with  an  air  worthy 
of  a  sacristan,  or  of  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
to  the  Great  King. 

"  We  do  things  pretty  well  in  a  third  floor  of 
the  Marais,  hein,  little  ma'amselleP'  he  re- 
marked, with  pardonable  complacent^,  as  he 
lighted  Lily  to  her  chamber. 

The  girl  said  that  everything  was  beautifully 
comfortable. 

"With  regard  to  comfort,"  replied  Yieux 
Sablons,  slightly  piqued,  "  I  don't  care  about  it. 
I  know  it  not,  the  comfortable.  It  concerns  me 
not.  It  belongs  to  the  revolutionaries.  I  alluded 
to  the  style.    Do  you  approve  of  it  ?" 
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Lily  hastened  to  assure  him  that  she  regarded 
the  style  as  perfect. 

"That's  right,  little  ma'amselle,"  returned  the 
ancient  servitor,  nodding  his  head  in  grave 
satisfaction.  "  We  are  au  troisieme,  it  is  true, 
but  still  we  perform  our  functions  here  in  the 
way  they  were  performed  before  the  evil  times. 
The  bulk  of  our  fortune,  alas !  we  have  lost,  but 
we  contrive  to  exist,  and  to  keep  up  our  style  on 
crumbs.  You  see  that  our  forks  and  spoons  are 
still  of  silver?" 

Yes,  Lily  had  noticed  that. 

"The  days  have  been,"  Vieux  Sablons  con- 
tinued, "when  I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
Madame  and  her  guests  entirely  off  silver,  ay, 
and  off  silver-gilt.  But  what  would  you  have  ? 
i  The  accursed  revolution  has  ruined  all.  The 
Gauls  triumph.    Poor  France !" 

"  Poor  Madame  de  Kergolay !"  murmured  Lily, 
softly. 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  We  keep  up  our  style,  and  there  is  that  scamp 
of  a  grand-nephew,  and  Madame  is  an  angel  to 
the  poor,  and  all  upon  ten  thousand  fnmcs  a 
year.  And  the  manor  of  Yieux  Sablons  alone 
was  once  worth  a  million." 

"A  million!"  echoed  Lily,  who  had  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money. 

"  A  million !  '1^  I  who  say  it  to  you.  Now 
we  are  reduced  to  ten  thousand  miserable  francs. 
The  appointments  of  an*employ6,  quoi !  But 
I  tell  you  what,"  the  old  man,  in  his  thin  pipe 
continued,  clenching  a  trembling  hand;  "the 
day  that  our  funds  begin  to  fail  us,  and  Madame 
says,  'Vieux  Sablons,  we  must  sell  the  silver,' and 
dine  with  one  course  instead  of  three,  or  I  shall 
have  no  bread  to  give  to  my  poor,'  that  day  I 
will  beg,  that  day  I  will  thieve  for  the  House  of 
Kergolay." 

"  But  Madame  would  be  angry,"  Lily  gently 
pleaded. 

"Very  well,  very  well.  I  have  another 
resource.  I  will  go  to  a  bureau  de  rempla9ants 
and  sell  myself  as  a  substitute  for  one  drawn  in 
the  conscription.  That  is  a  thousand  francs. 
Prance  always  wants  men ;  and  I  am  strong— 
oh!  I  am  strong  yet.  Good  night,  little 
ma'amselle." 

Poor  Vieux  Sablons !  He  was  nearly  eighty, 
and  would  not  have  made,  I  fear,  a  very  stalwart 
grenadier. 


THE  FENIAN  BROTHERS. 

Not  long  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ro- 
tnndo  at  Dublin  to  express  the  indignation  of 
Young  Ireland  at  a  vote  of  the  Dublin  corpora- 
tion, which  gave  a  site  upon  College-green  for  a 
statue  to  the  late  Prince  Consort.  But  although 
Young  Ireland  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of 
that  meeting,  it  did  not  choose  to  be  quiet. 
There  was  no  proud  Saxon  to  lay  low,  so,  at  the 
mention  of  a  name  welcome  to  some  patriots,  but 
unwelcome  to  others,  uprose  a  band  of  Fenians, 
tore  off  the  legs  of  chairs  and  tables,  smartly 


applied  them  to  the  heads  of  brother  patriots, 
carried  the  platform  by  storm,  and  waved  tri- 
umpiiantly  tiie  green  tablecloth  of  E^in  over  a 
mad  hullabaloo.  This  was  a  grand  exhibition 
of  the  materials  for  that  peculiar  joiut-stock 
society,  "the  Feuian  Brotherhood,"  promoted 
by  a  few  sharpers  for  the  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  Irish  flats.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  un- 
reasoning love  of  a  row  still  common  among  the 
uneducated  Irish.  Tlie  Irish  faction  agaiust  the 
English  faction !  Whew !  what  a  grand  fight 
it'll  be !  It  would  "  electrify  the  world,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Fenian,  and  it  would 
be  "  one  of  the  grandest  events  in  history,  be- 
cause it  would  necessarily  involve  the  overthrow 
of  an  Imperial  sptem  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  seen  smce  the  fall  of  the  Roman, 
perhaps  greater  than  the  Roman  itself."  If 
Hungary  overthrew  Austria,  he  goes  on  to  show, 
five  centuries  hence,  general  history  would  give 
only  five  pages  to  the  fact.  If  Poland  overthrew 
Russia,  five  pages  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
tell  that  tale :  But  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Empire,  that  would  be  grand  indeed !  The  day 
Irisnmen  humble  the  haughty  crest  of  Eugland, 
tiiey  chain  the  glory  of  Ireland  for  ever  to  the  stars. 
To  this  eloquent  prophecy  is  added,  "  Who  can 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  cause,  the  undy- 
ing faith  in  which  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
a  people  from  father  to  son,  and  evident  by  acts 
time  and  a^ain  significant  as  the  following : — " 
The  foUowm?  fact  being,  that  the  brothers  John 
Patrick  and  Edward  Gaffney  have  sent  to  the 
Irish  National  Fair,  Chicago,  "two  pairs  of 
boots,  patent  leather  and  morocco  tops."  Surely 
these  patent  leather  boots  of  the  Gaffneys, 
wherewith  England  is  defied,  are  sublimer  than 
the  boots  of  Bombastes,  that  were  not  chained 
to  the  stars,  but  only  hung  from  a  tree : 

Whoever  dare  these  boots  displace, 
Mv8t  meet  BoMBAfirrES  face  to  face ! 

But  what  is  the  Irish  National  Fair,  Chicago* 
to  which  it  is  so  glorious  a  thing  to  have  sent 
two  pairs  of  patent  leather  boots  with  morocco 
tops?  Well;  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  is  the  chief 
city  of  Illinois,  of  which  the  growth  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so  rapid  as  to 
be  wonderful  even  in  America.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in 
the  world,  and  its  population,  now  of  about  a 
hundred  and  ten  tliousand,  has  trebled  since 
that  time.  It  trades  with  three  thousand  miles 
of  coast  line  on  the  lakes,  and  has  navipble 
water  communication  with  the  Mississippi  and 
the  sea :  so  that  it  can  load  a  vessel  at  its  wharves 
either  for  New  Orleans  or  for  Liverpool.  Among 
the  Irishmen  in  this  town  of  Chicago,  the 
"Fenian  Brotherhood"  professes  to  have  its 
head-quarters.  Here,  certain  flats  and  sharpers 
held  m  November  last  what  was  called  the 
"  First  General  Congress  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood," whereat  they  resolved  that  this  "  Brother- 
hood" should  be  a  fixed  and  permanent  institution 
in  America,  with  a  head  centre,  state  centres,  and 
centres  of  circles ;  and  that  the  object  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  "  to  gird  their  loms  silently  and 
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sternly  for  the  inevitable  struggle  that  is  ap- 
.proaching."  This  organisation  in  Chicago  is 
opposed  07  the  bishop  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  it 
is  opposed  in  Ireland  and  America  by  the  main 
body  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church,  except  only  a  few  men  like 
Fatlier  Lavelle,  who  described  Prince  Albert  at 
the  Rotundo  meeting  as  "  a  German  reviler  of 
j  our  creed  and  country,  and  the  husband  of  a 
foreign  queen."  Oppressed  as  their  Church  truly 
is  by  a  dominant  Protestant  establishment,  which 
is  the  genuine  cause  of  more  than  half  the  bad 
blood  of  the  country,  its  honest  efforts  to 
check  the  "Young  Irish"  party  in  its  wild 
course  of  sedition  have  been  unintermitting, 
and  made  at  some  sacrifice  of  popular  influence. 
Let  us  give  to  faithful  servants  of  Christ  who 
are  not  of  our  own  communion,  the  honour  due 
to  them  herein  for  Christian  work.  The  Chicago 
Fenians  scout  the  admonitions  of  their  Bishop 
Duggan.  "  When  the  old  world  harness,"  says 
one  magnificent  spirit,  "is  attempted  to  be 
buckled  tightly  upon  the  Americanised  Catholic 
mind,  and  the  gear  once  fails,  as  m  the  case  of 
the  Fenians,  it  may  as  well  be  returned  to  the 
lumber-room,  or  used  only  for  docile  females 
and  quiet  old  men,  who  from  lone  training  will 
not  grow  restive  in  the  traces.  We  regard  the 
Fenians  as  having  achieved  their  first  great  step 
in  the  elevation  of  Irish  nationality,  by  teaching 
a  lesson  to  the  priesthood  which  they  will  never 
forget,  and  the  first  of  a  series  which,  once 
taken,  the  rest  will  follow."  The  Americanised 
Irish  sharper  fully  developed  into  a  Fenian 
leader,  is  a  most  eloquent  creature ;  "rough  he 
is,  so  air  our  bars ;  wild  he  is,  so  air  our  buffa- 
lers ;  but  his  glorious  answer  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  despot  is,  that  his  bright  home  is  in  the 
setting  sun."  Hear,  for  example,  one  of  the 
two  great  managers  of  Fenian  finance  at  Chicago, 
Messrs.  Michael  and  John  Scaulan,  proposing 
at  a  "  Fenian  banquet,"  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day, 
"  the  Day  we  Celeuerate"  (spelling  is  not  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  Chicago  Fenian  and 
National  Fair  Gazette,  wherefrora  we  quote), 
hear  him  tell  how  "  our  glorious  pagan  ancestry, 
rising  above  the  things  of  earth,  plucked  the 
very  sun  from  heaven,  placed  it  in  their  banner, 
and  marched  to  victory  beneath  its  beams,"  or 
hear  him  praise  the  United  States,  and  quote 
the  Americanised  Shakespeare.  "  States,  where 
men  walk  earth  in  the  light  of  freedom,  with 
nothing  twixt  their  souls  and  heaven,  until  the 
kings  and  titled  nobility  of  earth  appear  as  pig- 
mies. 

Catting  op  such  fantastic  pranks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

All  hail  to  Messrs.  Michael  and  John  Scanlan! 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  gentlemen  who 
got  up  the  other  day  at  Chicago  a  Fenian  Irish 
National  Fair,  which  began  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  was  to  have  a  season  of  a  week.  There  were 
sold  for  a  dollar  apiece  season  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. "One  dollar,"  said  the  announcement,  "one 
dollar  will  aid  the  holiest  cause  that  ever 
engaged  the  heai't  and  brain  of  man,"  besides 


giving  a  chance  of  winning  one  of  a  thousand 
prizes  to  be  drawn  for:  a  rosewood  piano,  a 
diamond-cased  lady's  gold  hunting-watch,  a  fine 
French  clock,  a  silver  plated  tea  set,  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  a  sewing-machine,  a  dozen  fiddles, 
five  boxes  of  Havanas,  two  dozen  sets  of  heavy 
plated  spoons,  or  a  marble  bust  of  General  Cor- 
coran. Gifts  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  sent  from 
all  parts  for  sale  at  the  Fenian  Fair,  and  the  pro. 
ceeds — ah,  well,  they  would  be  invested  in  U.  S. 
bonds  until  wanted. 

Tl^ese  patriotic  people  call  themselves  a 
"  Fenian  Brotherhood,"  because  Irish  tradition 
says  that  the  Fenians  were  an  old  national  militia 
employed  to  protect  the  Irish  coasts  from  all 
foreign  invaders.  Each  of  the  four  provinces 
is  said  to  have  had  its  band  or  clan,  Fionn  and 
Oisin  (Fingal  and  Ossian)  being  chiefs  of  one  of 
the  clans  with  which  the  other  clans  fought,  till 
the  institution  came  to  its  end  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  meeting  dia  the  other  day 
in  the  Rotundo.  But  there  were  Fenians  in 
Scotland  and  North  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  ^od  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  a  distinct  tribe  of 
tiiose  Celts  who  preceded  the  Germanic  races  in 
occupation  of  the  North  German  and  Scandi- 
navian shores.  No  matter  for  that.  Tradition 
connects  them  with  the  best  of  the  early  Irish 
poetry  as  the  home  militia  and  coast-guard,  com- 
posed of  men  of  miraculous  attainments:  so 
nimble  that  they  could  walk  over  rotten  sticks 
without  breaking  them:  so  fleet  that  each  of 
them  could  outstrip  in  the  race  all  "  the  rest"  of 
his  comrades :  so  brave  that  any  one  of  them 
counted  it  equal  battle  to  fight  nine  of  any  other 
nation.  So  here  we  have  the  Fenians  again, 
though  the  boldest  of  ihem  don't  hold  by  the 
old  traditional  rule  that  prevented  her  militia 
from  passing  out  of  Ireland;  and  in  America 
they  take  one  John  O'Mahoiiy  to  be  their  Finn 
M'Coul. 

The  professed  object  of  this  band  of  brothers 
is  the  national  freedom  of  Ireland.  The  congress 
of  November  last,  began  bv  proclaiming  its 
determination  to  uphold  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unitea  States ;  it  then  went  on  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  English  oligarchy,  merchants, 
and  the  press,  towards  the  United  States  since 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries  is  imminent ;  and  they  resolved 
that  the  younger  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
be  drilleS  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  United  States  when  these  begin 
their  war  with  England.  Ireland  at  present 
being  the  vanguard  of  America  against  British 
aggression,  "  her  or^nised  sons  keeping  watch 
and  ward  for  the  United  States  at  the  thresholds 
of  the  despots  of  Europe,  nay  in  their  very 
citadels,"  it  was  resolved  that  the  Brotherhood 
is  open  to  every  man  who  is  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  self-government,  and  will  oppose 
the  emissaries  of  foreign  despotisms  who  would 
feign  (Fenian  spelliue  again)  crush  the  growth 
of  republican  principles,  and  stop  tiie  onward 
march  of  freedom.    The  preamble  to  another 
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resolation  admits  the  existence  of  dissension 
among  the  Brotherhood,  and  it  is  therefore 
resolved  that  American  politics   and  religious 

Jnestions  shall  be  excluded  from  their  councils, 
t  asserts  that  it  is  not  a  secret,  nor  an  oath- 
boand,  society;  and,  as  certain  circles  have 
adopted  a  form  of  pledge  capable  of  giving 
colour  to  a  contrary  assertion,  the  following 
form  is  recommended  for  general  adoption : 

**  I solemnly  pledge  my  sacred  word  and 

honour  as  a  truthful  and  honest  man,  that  I  will 
labour  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  liberation  of 
Ireland  from  the  yoke  of  Endand,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  inaependent  govern- 
ment on  Irish  soil ;  that  I will  implicitly 

obey  the  commands  of  my  superior  oflficers  in 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ;  that  I  will  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  my  membership,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  thereof; 
that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  promote  feelings  of 
love,  harmony,  and  kindly  rorbearance  amou^ 
all  Irishmen ;  and  that  I  will  foster,  defend  and 
propagate  the  aforesaid  Fenian  Brotherhood  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power." 

The  statement  that  the  Brotherhood  is  not 
a  secret  or  oath-bound  society,  put  forth  to 
evade,  if  possible,  the  opposition  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  a  subse- 
quent admission  that  there  is  an  **  inner  circle," 
an  unnamed  council  of  ten,  who  direct  the 
proceedings  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  who  are  not 
called  upon  "to  make  any  report  as  to  the 
methods  and  means  by  which  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  forward  the  avowed  ends  of  the 
Brotherhood."  The  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Chicago  having  denounced  the  Brother- 
hood, a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  latter,  with  whom  a  conversation  took 
place,  much  too  long  to  be  given  even  in  sub- 
stance. The  bishop,  however,  said  that  they 
had  a  most  atrocious  oath,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  had  refused  to  send  their  contributions 
in  aid  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  That  Archbishop 
McHale  had  accepted  this  money  sent  through 
another  channel  did  not  surprise  him,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  liave  surprised  him  if  he 
hadn't.  The  bishop  further  said  that  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  was  opposed  to  such  societies ; 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  were  un- 
known to  him,  that  their  actions  "are  not 
sufficiently  before  us  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  tee  do  not  know  what  is  done  toith 
the  money  raised  in  this  soeietv"  The  italics 
occur   in   the    report.     Finafly,    the    bishop 

f renounced  that  the  British  government  in 
reland  is  a  legal  government,  and  that  it  is  a 
crime  against  the  Church  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw it. 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  present  position  of 
the  Irish  race  abroad  and  at  home,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  profound  love  of  Ire- 
land, and  "by  an  intense  and  undying  hatred 
towards  the  monarchv  and  oligarchy  of  Great 
Britain,  which  have  so  long  ground  their  country 
to  the  dust,  hanging  her  patriots,  starving  out 
her  people,  and  sweeping  myriads  of  Irish  men, 
women,  and  children  off  their  paternal  fields,  to 


find  a  refuge  in  foreign  lands,"  and  that  the 
best  way  of  gratifying  the  hatred  of  Great 
Britain  is,  for  Irishmen  to  cultivate  brotherly 
feeling,  good  will,  and  mutual  forbearance.  Fe- 
nians who  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact,  will  be 
{[lad  to  learn  that  the  "  men  of  Irish  birth  and 
meage  now  dwelling  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, hold,  at  present,  a  more  powerful  posi- 
tion among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  in  point  of 
numbers,  political  privileges,  social  infiueuce 
and  military  strength,  than  was  ever  before  held 
by  any  exiled  portion,  not  alone  of  the  Irish 
nation,  but  of  any  subjugated  nation  whatso- 
ever ;"  while  in  the  very  same  document  they 
are  told  that,  "in  the  hard  battle  of  the  exile's 
life  the  race  is  dyin^  out,  and  the  present  mo- 
ment is  that  in  which  the  Irish  element  has 
reached  its  greatest  development."  The  final 
resolution  is  given  in  the  boldest  type,  and  runs 
thus :  "  That  we  declare  the  said  Ibish 

PEOPLE  TO  CONSTITUTE  G^IE  OP  THE  DISTINCT 
NATIONALITIES  OP  THE  EARTH,  AND  AS  SUCH 
JUSTLY  ENTITLED  TO  ALL  THE  RIGHTS  OP  SELP- 
GOVERNMENT." 

But  this  absurd  society  must  be  more  nume- 
rous in  America  than  an  Englishman  with  fair 
regard  for  Irish  sense  would  imagine,  or  we 
should  not  have  Mr.  Blair,  the  rostmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  in  this  style : 

«  Washington,  February  9th,  1864. 
"  Cor.  Sec.  I.  N.  Fair. 

"  Dear  SiR,--Herewith  I  send  you  a  cheque 
for  twenty-five  dollars  as  a  small  contribution 
to  the  Irish  National  Fair.  I  have  always 
sympathised  warmly  with  Ireland,  and  rejoice 
in  tne  conviction,  which  daily  grows  stronger,, 
that  the  days  of  her  oppressor— the  haugntv 
and  heartless  British  aristocracy,  are  numbered. 
To  the  cold-blooded,  calculating  policv  of  this 
odious  class  we  owe  the  planting  of  slavery  on 
this  continent,  and  consequently  all  the  horrors 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  war  wnich  now  shakes 
the  continent.  Let  us  triumph  in  this  struggle, 
and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  put  to  the  sway 
of  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  and  both  parties 
so  understand  it,  for  whilst  the  Irish  with  the 
gallant  Mulligan,  Meagher,  and  other  true  sons 
of  Ireland  are  armed  for  the  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  British  aristocracy,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  openly  sympathise  with  the  rebels, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  their  affected  horror 
of  slavery,  for  the  perpetuation  of  which  the 
rebels  are  fighting.  "  Yours  truly, 

"M.  Blair." 

The  governor  of  Illinois  writes  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  Fernando  Wood,  the  member  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  sends  a  cheque  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  sajs :  "  1  would  give  all 
I  am  worth,  if,  by  so  doing,  I  could  advance  the 
cause  of  Irish  nationality  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion." The  Hon.  Fernando  probabljr  means 
all  he  possesses.  His  expression,  carried  out 
literalljr,  would  not  add  much  to  the  funds  of 
the  society.  The  senator  from  Michigan  gives 
his  sympathy  to  tl^e  movement.    The  governor  of 
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Minnesota  sends  a  contribution  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  says  he  is  "for  the  freedom 
and  nationality  of  Ireland."  Colonel  Mulligan, 
writing  from  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Second 
Division,  sends  a  hundred  dollars,  and  will, 
when  the  union  of  the  States  is  solidly  settled, 
give  his  assistance  in  establishing  Irish  nation- 
ality. Brigadier-GeneralJuliiis  White,  writing 
with  exceeding  bitterness  against  those  states- 
men who  rise  m  their  Legislative  Halls  (mean- 
ing the  British  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  en- 
courage and  defend  the  trait ojrous  villains  who 
are  making  America  flow  with  blood,  prophesies 
that  Irishmen  fighting  Freedom's  battle  shall 
yet  hear  its  thunders  on  their  native  shore. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  contributor  to  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars. 
Major-General  Pleasanton  is  another ;  so  also  is 
Brigadier-General  Montgomery,  whose  donation 
is  accompanied  with  the  charitable  hope  that, 
"with  the  blessings  of  Providence,  not  only  our 
individual  but  national  efforts  may  teach  England 
a  salutary  lesson  of  retributional  justice,  result- 
ing in  securing  to  Ireland  the  inalienable  boon, 
&c."  Sundry  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
army  do  not  limit  the  testimony  of  their  sym- 
patliy  to  mere  words,  but  sena  contributions 
ranging  in  amount  from  one  to  five  dollars. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  was  held 
in  California,  at  which  a  Mr.  Moonev  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  always  found  Englishmen 
hospitable,  just,  and  generous,  but,  as  regards 
Ireland,  that  "  every  year  the  people  raise  abun- 
dant food  from  their  soil— but  every  year  the 
ships  of  her  oppressors  come  into  her  harbours, 
ana,  like  buccaneers,  carry  off  by  force  the  food 
which  Providence  has  planted  in  her  rich  soil 
for  her  inhabitants,  ana  her  neople  are  obliged 
to  put  round  the  hat  in  helpless  mendicancy  to 
the  world.  But  they  have  vowed  on  the  top  of 
Slivenamon,  in  Ireland,  to  beg  food  no  longer, 
to  petition  the  Queen  of  England  no  longer,  out 
to  arise,  organise,  and  on  the  gory  field  assert 
their  independence.  They  may  rise  or  they  may 
fall,  but  they  will  never  bee  again.  (Great 
cheering.)  Mr.  Mooney  said  ne  was  good  for 
one  rifle,  and  there  were  twenty  thousand  Irish- 
men in  California  who  could  and  would  each  of 
them  send  a  rifle  to  Ireland,  yea,  even  their 
brave  hearte."  He  concluded  a  stirring  address 
by  suggesting  "an  immediate  commencement  of 
the  work,  and  the  sending  to  the  fair  at  Chicago 
a  golden  brick  and  a  few  silver  bricks  of  Csiii- 
fomia  metal    (Cheers.)** 

At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that  Miles  D. 
Sweney  was  willing  to  contribute  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  cause.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
great  outburst  of  applause,  and  "three  cheers 
were  eiven  for  Miles,  who  was  immediately 
voted  the  bulliest  of  the  contributors."  In  re- 
turn for  a  contribution  of  five  hundred  and 
seven  dollars  from  the  Ninetieth  Illinois  Regi- 
ment, the  editor  of  the  Fenian  prays  that  "  when 
the  terrible  day  of  reckoning  with  England  comes, 
God  in  his  infinite  goodness  may  vouchsafe  that 
these  noble  veterans  may  have  the  full  measure 
of  their  desire  granted — to  be  in  at  the  settle- 


ment.'* The  men  of  another  regiment  are  only 
waiting  the  termination  of  the  American  war  to 
"  flesh  their  bayonets  in  corpulent  Mr.  Bull." 

Among  the  art/icles  contnbuted  by  Ireland  to 
the  fair  are  three  photographic  portraits  by  the 
venerable  Archbishop  McHale ;  "a  Whole  Irish- 
man "  sends  a  moire  antique  gent's  vest ;  others 
send  a  piece  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  coflin ; 
a  pocket-handkerchief;  an  Irish  MS.;  a  few 
numbers  of  Punch ;  sundry  '98  pikes  and  shille- 
laghs ;  a  jar  of  whisky  which  had  not  paid  the 
excise  duty ;  a  bog-oak  neglig^  ;  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  France  on  Irish  bravery;  a  sword 
picked  up  on  Bunker's  Hill  by  an  Irish-English 
soldier ;  a  pistol  used  in  '98 ;  a  lump  of  stone, 
on  which  the  broken  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
illustrious  Sarsfield ;  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  ;  a  pair  of  lady's  boots 
worked  with  a  '98  pike;  a  Scotch  claymore 
taken  in  Wexford  in  '98 ;  a  large  doll,  dressed 
as  the  Tipperary  man's  dark-haired  Mary ;  a  sod 
off  Wolf  Tone's  grave ;  a  watch-pocket,  worked 
by  a  lady  who  hopes  that  it  will  be  worn  next  a 
manly  heart,  that  fondly  throbs  for  Fatherland ; 
a  portrait  of  St.  Patrick ;  a  horn  of  a  Mangerton 
stag^;  a  bit  of  the  Atlantic  cable ;  a  photograph 
of  Emmett  in  one  of  his  pensive  moods ;  a  pair 
of  rose-coloured  cork  slippers;  a  flag,  which 
"has  been  noticed  by  some  of  our  alien  rulers 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  most  rebel 
flag,  with  language  in  an  unknown  tongue ;"  a 
gross  of  pies  "specially  manufactured  for  the 
fair ;"  a  curious  Done,  found  on  the  island  of 
Inchidonny ;  "  the  crowbar  used  by  the  drummer 
bailiff  when  he  headed  the  crowbar  brigade  in 
this  district  in  the  years  '46— '48."  This  is  the 
gift  of  one  of  the  brigade,  who  has  repented  of 
his  share  in  the  cruel  work  of  desolation,  by 
which  so  many  a  cheerful  homestead  has  been 
left  a  sightless  ruin,  and  numbers  of  people 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  foreign  lands  or  to  the  workhouse, 
where  at  that  tune  certain  death  awaited  them. 
There  has  been  sent  also  a  grand  blacktbom 
stick  cut  from  over  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
Britons  buried  in  Ireland.  A  large  number 
of  odd  volumes  of  books  were  contributed. 
"Donations  of  food  in  any  quantity,"  it 
was  announced,  "will  be  cratefully  re- 
ceived. Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  bacon,  ham, 
pork,  sausages,  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  chickens, 
game,  raw  or  cooked,  fish  and  vegetables  of  all 
sorts,  cakes  and  pickles,  fruit  and  vinegar,  any- 
thing, in  fact,  that  will  tend  to  the  comfort  of 
the  visitors  and  the  increase  of  the  receipts,  and 
the  further  it  lias  to  travel  and  the  greater  the 
quantity,  the  more  highly  it  will  be  valued." 

The  fair  was  to  be  opened  by  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
there  were  to  be  theatrical  performances,  con- 
certs, lectures,  &c.  &c.  "  Ireland's  gifted 
daughter,"  Miss  T.  fismonde,  was  to  give 
poetical  and  patriotic  readings;  "the  soldier 
and  patriot,"  T.  F.  Meagher,  to  make  an  ad- 
dress; and  "the  committee  were  also  nego- 
tiating for,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  conclude  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  give  a  grand  billiard 
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tournament  by  those  celebrated  Irish  knights  of 
the  cue,  Messrs.  Phelan,  Cavanagh,  Tiemaa,  and 
Foley;"  while  mere  sight-seers  mi^ht  haye  the 
gratification  of  visiting  Colonel  White's  museum, 
where  "they  will  see  two  millions  of  curiosities, 
including  the  invisible  lady." 

All  this  sounds  very  comical,  but  there  is  a 
tragic  side  of  it,  not,  indeed,  for  England,  but 
for  the  warm-hearted  people  among  the  untaught 
masses  of  Ireland,  who  are  thus  misled.  The 
Fenian  chiefs  are  themselves  no  better  taught 
than  the  majority  of  sharpers.  The^r  write  about 
"blessings  and  boquets,"  and  "auxilliary  enter- 
tainments," and  everywhere,  in  distorted  ill-spelt 
language,  scatter  their  wicked  perversions  of 
the  truth.  What  Irishman  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence does  not  know  how  heartily  England  strove 
to  allay  the  distresses  of  the  Irisli  famine  of 
1847-8,  yet  thus  a  *'  smart "  Fenian  ventures  to 
play  on  the  credulity  of  his  poor  victims : 

"  England,  with  tne  cold,  malignant  ingenuity 
of  an  incarnate  fiend,  has  laid  down  tfie  sword 
for  iAie/amifte,  and  tlie  fire  for  the  pestilence,  and 
with  these  agents,  these  purely  English  agents, 
has  now  reduced  our  destruction  to  the  certainty 
of  a  mathematical  problem.  Four  or  five  years 
of  such  successful  famine  as  1847-8  would  have 
rid  England  of  all  her  troubles.  But  the  de- 
struction was  too  horrible.  The  world  stood 
appalled  at  a  whole  nation  peiishing  of  want  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  and  the  plan  was  modified 
to  suit  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  age,  and 
at  the  present  rate  it  will  take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  to  blot  the  Irish  race  from  its  native  land. 
Oh !  countrymen,  it  was  not  thus  in  the  days 
when  the  men  of  Ireland,  with  their  keen  battle- 
axes  and  trusty  swords,  defended  the  fields  they 
cultivated  and  manured  them  with  the  corpses 
of  the  invaders." 

Eighty  years  ago.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  said  of 
his  countrymen,  that  "nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
population  would  rather  fight  than  let  it  alone." 
And  the  love  of  fighting  somebody  or  anybody, 
still  appears  stronger  m  Irishmen  in  Ireland 
than  it  aoes  elsewhere ;  no  matter  when  or  where 
or  what  about,  they  are  always  ready.  One  the 
other  day  knocked,  down  his  comrade  without 
provocation,  and  on  being  asked  by  him,  "Pat, 
what  did  you  strike  me  for  ?"  replied,  "  Shure, 
Mick,  and  ef  I  struck  you  myself,  I  wouldn't 
let  any  other  man  do  it."  One  may  observe 
them  at  either  race,  or  fair,  or  pattern,  sitting 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible  when  all  is  quiet, 
turning  suddenly  at  the  slightest  noise,>  as 
if  it  might  be  the  happy  forerunner  of  a  blow, 
and  apparently  grudging  every  minute  that  slips 
by,  as  if  they  thought  it  was  all  lost  time  when 
not 

Figbtmg  like  deyils  for  conciliation, 
And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God. 

In  days  gone  past  we  had  Ribbonmen  and 
Whiteboys,  with  their  Captains  "Starlight," 
*'  Moonlight,"  and  other  more  ominous  names, 
and  now  we  hear  of  the  drilling  that  goes  on 
after  dark  in  different  parts  of  Irelana,  sticks 
representing  muskets,  with  which  Fenian  volun- 
teers go  through  the  "  manual  and  platoon  I 


exercise,"  march  and  counter-march,  form  line, 
and  from  that  close  column,  and  then  deploy 
again.  We  all  know  that  in  the  month  of 
February,  Irishmen  were  dressed  in  American 
uniforms,  that  they  showed  themselves  so  attired 
in  public,  and  were  said  to  be  members  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
men,  Fenians  at  heart,  who  did  not  appear  in 
uniform.  We  know,  also,  that  hundreds  have 
been  drilling  in  various  parts  of  tlie  south  of 
Ireland,  and  when  more  offensive  weapons  are 
convenient,  the  former  drilling  with  shillelaghs 
will  render  them  certainly  the  more  dangerous. 
The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote 
on  the  23rd  February :  "  I  learn  that  a  number 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  among 
the  mechanics  in  this  city  are  enrolled  in  the 
*  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick,*  and  they  are 
ayowedly  training  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
the  Americans  wnen  they  come  to  invade  this 
country."  True  as  it  is  that  no  Fenian  army, 
even  if  it  sailed  from  the  American  shores, 
would  ever  reach  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
not  folly  to  see  and  lament  that  these  poor  men 
have  become  tools  of  designing  fanatics. 

All  that  the  Irish  Fenians  recjuire  to  make 
them  able  to  do  much  murder  is  a  stock  of 
ammunition,  and  two  or  three  thousand  muskets. 
There  miglit  then  be  mischief  enough  done 
within  any  twenty-four  hours,  for  plenty  of 
powder  and  guns  are  within  reach,  and  to  be 
had  almost  for  the  fetching. 
^  Should  the  stranger,  after  seeing  the  principal 
sights  of  Dublin,  feel  inclined  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  the  harbour  defence,  he  can  get  on  a  car 
at  the  Monument  in  SackyUle-street,  cross  oyer 
Carlisle  Bridge,  pass  the  theatres,  and  on  to 
Irishtown,  through  Ring's  End,  after  which  he 
will  be  driven  over  a  narrow  road,  on  a  long 
spit  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  where  it  widens,  a  little 
near  the  extremity,  he  will  find  the  Pigeon 
House  Fort.  When  he  gets  near  to  the  fort  he 
will  observe  upon  his  left  the  remains  of  H.M.S. 
Mermaid,  brought  here  from  Portsmouth,  cut 
down  and  converted  into  a  store.  Then  comes 
a  row  of  wooden  palisading,  and  next  a  draw- 
bridge, crossing  which,  and  passing  under  a 
gateway,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  small  court- 
yard, with  cannon  pointed,  commanding  the 
road  he  has  come ;  then  through  another  gate- 
way, and  he  will  be  in  an  oblong  square,  where 
he  will  find  a  flagstaff  and  a  couple  of  thirty-two 
pounders.  The  ball-alley,  canteen,  and  barracks, 
are  on  the  right,  further  on  is  a  long  building. 
Beyond  that  again  is  a  large  yard,  girt  by  iron 
railings,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  piled  shot  of 
all  sizes,  and  cannon  of  nearly  every  calibre  lie 
round  about.  Then  come  the  oflBcers*  quarters, 
a  large  commodious  building  in  which  no  officer 
lives,  and  next  to  this  are  the  magazines,  the 
powder  dep&t  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  where 
there  are  some  tons  of  gunpowder  deposited, 
also  Congreve  rockets,  shrapnel  shells,  canister 
and  grape,  and  ammunition  of  every  sort,  blank 
and  ball,  for  Enfield  and  Whitworth  rifles,  and 
the  same  for  Armstrong  guns.    The  next  house 
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is  the  barrack-master's,  which,  like  the  lawyer's 
house  in  a  village,  is  far  from  being  the  worst  in 
the  place ;  and  then  comes  another  small  guard- 
room, and  another  gateway  leading  on  to  the 
breakwater.  When  returningj,  he  will  observe  a 
small  landing-place  to  the  right,  used  for  the 
unloading  of  ammunition,  &c.,  which  is  conveyed 
from  Woolwich  in  government  vessels.  From 
this  landing-place  to  the  entrance  there  is  only 
a  wall  loopholed  about  every  forty  yards  for 
defence.  The  most  interesting  object  is  the 
armoury,  the  long  building  already  mentioned, 
entrance  to  which  may  be  gained  by  application 
to  the  head  clerk ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  Woolwich,  and  a  regjular  staff  of 
workmen  is  employed  here.  Entering  from  the 
front  by  folding-doors,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
in  a  snikll  hall  facing  a  staircase  about  eight  feet 
wide.  In  and  round  this  hall  are  numerous 
articles  used  in  ancient  warfare,  coats  of  mail 
and  suita  of  armour  of  every  kind,  from  that  of 
the  knight  to  the  mousquetaire,  while  pikes, 
battle-axes,  and  blunderbusses  adorn  the  walls, 
and  festoon^  of  bayonets,  wreaths  of  pistols,  and 
stars  formed  of  small-swords  and  daggers,  deco- 
rate the  sides  of  the  staircase.  Up  the  stairs  is 
a  long  wide  room,  at  the  end  of  wliich  another 
room  similar  in  size  branches  off  to  the  ri^ht  $ 
here  agaui  the  walls  are  covered  with  "  pikes 
and  guns  and  bows,  and  good  old  swords  and 
bucklers  too,"  while  in  every  window-ledge  is 
displayed  the  model  of  a  cannon  or  some  other 
destructive  engine  of  war.  Down  the  middle  of 
these  rooms,  in  tier  upon  tier,  are  over  thirty 
thousand  Enfield  and  Whit  worth  rifled  muskets, 
with  bayonets  to  match,  besides  more  than  a 
thousand  six-barrelled  revolver  pistols.  Li  this 
building  are  arms  for  an  army,  and  not  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  them  is  the  ammunition. 

Here  is  then,  quite  liandy  when  required,  just 

what  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  want,  nicely  laid 

out  for  them  to  take  awav.     Not  a  house  is 

(vithin  a  mile  of  the  outside  of  the  fort,  there 

s  no  thoroughfare  in  that  direction,  no  telegraph 

nrire  even  in  case  of  fire  to  intimate  the  fact  to 

he  Dublin  authorities.     There  are  only  five 

(entinels  posted  in  and  round  the  fort,  or  a 

^uard  of  mteen  men  with  two  corporals  and  a 

ergeant.     During  the  summer  months  there 

re,   in  addition  to  these,  about  eighty  men 

Lsually  stationed  there  for  musketry  instruction ; 

lut  it  is  a  standing  order  in  the  fort  for  all  the 

mmunition  to  be  collected  from  the  men  as 

oon  as  they  enter  it  and  given  into  store,  and 

iglity  men  without  ammunition  are  less  formid- 

bic  than  a  dozen  men  with  it. 

Within  a  few  miles  are  the  Wicklow  moun- 

lins,  where  a  couple  of  thousand  Eenians  could 

ifiilv  assemble,  although  one-tenth    of  that 

umber  would  be  sufficient.    Then,  if  a  small 

leamcr  with  two  or  more  good  sized  boats  were 

lartcred  from  some  Irish  port,  sav  Dundalk  or 

el  fast,  and  sailing  thence  ostensibly  bound  for 

lasgow,  w^ere  to  make  for  some  unfrequented 

irt  of  the  Wicklow  coast,  and  there  lie  to,  until 

ro  or  three  hundred  "  Brethren"  got  on  board 

)m  the  shore  in  the  ship's  boats;  then  about  mid- 


night, if  that  vessel  were  to  slip  through  Dublin 
Bay,  quietly  steam  past  the  lighthouse  until 
opposite  to  the  small  landing-place  where  the 
warlike  stores  are  embarked  and  disembarked, 
stop  tliere,  lower  a  boat,  send  it  with  half  a  dozen 
men  and  muffled  oars  to  surprise  and  gag  the 
sentry — not  a  rery  difficult  matter  when  his 
musket  is  unloaded— what  might  follow  ? 


TO  HIS  LOVE : 

WHO  HAD  UNJUSTLY  REBUKED  HIST. 

Gentle  as  Truth,  and  zealous  even  as  Lovo— 
Which  is  the  fiercest  of  all  earthly  things ; 

Frank,  and  yet  using  caution  as  a  glove 
To  guard  the  skin  from  foulnesses  or  stings, — 

Giving  the  bare  hand  surely  to  the  true: 

Such  would  I  be,  to  make  me  worthy  you. 

Bitter  sometimes,  as  wholesome  tonics  arc; 

Wrathful  as  Justice  in  her  earnest  mood ; 
Scornful  as  Honour  is,  yet  not  to  bar 

Appreciation  of  the  lowest  good  \ 
Hating  the  vile,  the  cruel,  the  nntrae : 
How  should  my  manhood  eUe  be  worthy  3*ou  ? 

Say  I  am  subtil,  fierce,  and  bitter-tongued: 
Love  18  all  this,  and  yet  Love  is  beloved. 

But  say  not  that  I  wilfully  have  wrong*d 
Even  those  whose  hate  and  falsehood  I  have  proved* 

Who  say  this  know  me  not,  and  never  knew 

What  1  would  be,  but  to  be  worthy  you. 


FALSE  HOPE. 

God  save  me  from  mine  enemy, 
1  pray  we  ne*er  may  meet  again. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me : 
And  yet,  if  we  should  meet  again 
I  should  believe  her  to  my  bane. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me. 
With  promised  love  and  present  pain, 

Till  love  seem'd  only  injury, 
And  troth  was  known  to  be  in  vain :' 
I  did  believe  her,  to  my  bane. 

Her  clear  eyes  look*d  so  lovingly, 
She  clung  with  such  a  hearty  strain. 

Her  lips — so  sweet,  so  sweet  to  me — 
Left  upon  mine  a  poison  blain : 
I  did  believe  her,  to  my  bane. 

She  has  been  worse  than  foe  to  me : 
Yet  I  should  love  her  o*er  again 

If  we  should  meet— dear  Injury! 
Men  call  her  Hope — but  she  is  Pain. 
Fray  God  we  may  not  meet  again ! 


WHO  ABE  THEY? 

I  GO  a  great  deal  ahout  London  alone,  and, 
havinjj  no  one  to  talk  to,  I  consequently  talk  to 
myself;  I  do  not  mean  audibly  or  visibly,  but 
to  that  inner  self  which  we  all  carry  ahout  with 
us,  like  a  leaden  image  or  a  silver  one,  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  I  generally  talk  of  the  people 
I  see,  say  in  omnibuses  or  at  the  theatre,  won- 
dering who  they  are,  and  what  their  social  con- 
dition, and  how  the^  live,  and  what  the  great 
whirring  wheels  of  life  are  doing  for  them  in 
that  big  worksliop  of  fate  where  tlie  patterns  of 
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our  several  looms  are  being  wrought.  And,  by 
long  liabit  in  these  speculations,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  insight 
into  the  lives  of  those  I  meet ;  or  it  may  be 
merely  an  active  fancy,  which,  because  it  is 
clear,  I  therefore  believe  to  be  4.rue. 

Now,  there  is  that  young,  dark-haired,  deso- 
late-looking man,  with  a  quantity  of  Palais  Royal 
jewellery  dangling  from  his  chain,  and  the  un- 
mistakable look  of  a  Frenchman  in  every  inch 
of  his  person ;  I  can  see  into  his  life  and  being 
as  distmctly  as  if  I  were  reading  a  page  of  long 
primer,  well  leaded.  He  is  a  pianoforte  tuner — 
cannot  you  see  that  by  his  hands?— and  he  is 
the  only  son  of  a  highly  respectable  cabinet- 
maker in  a  small  provincial  town  in  France. 
But  cabinet-makers  in  small  provincial  towns 
are  seldom  men  of  means,  even  if  highly  re- 
spectable ;  and  when  they  have  ambitious  sons, 
with  talents  refusing  to  develop  themselves  in 
the  direction  of  ordinary  mechanical  labour,  it  is 
a  difficulty  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  that 
the  stars  and  the  pot-au-feu  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time.  And  so  when  young  Augaste, 
who  wanted  only  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  become  a  second  Verdi  at  the  least, 
finally  decided  on  music  as  his  vocation  and 
England  as  his  sphere  (incited  to  this  last  deci- 
sion by  an  insane  belief  that  London  was  a  sun- 
less, fog-haunted  Tom  Tiddler's  ^und,  where 
gold  grew  in  the  streets'),  Monsieur  son  P^re 
and  Madame  sa  M^re  could  only  kiss  him  weep- 
ingly,  invoking  all  the  saints  in  his  behalf,  and 
letting  him  depart  as  a  lamb  out  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  with  the  wolves  ranging  in  procession  at 
the  gate.  "  Cette  maudite  Angleterre  1**  they 
said,  "  and  ces  malheureuses  jeunes  miss !" 
They  made  no  doubt  but  that  their  precious 
lamb  would  be  devoured  by  the  wolves  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  that  he  would  return  to  his 
native  place  tacked  for  life  to  a  jeune  Miss 
Britannique,  with  teeth  like  a  horse,  a  stride 
like  a  grenadier,  hair  like  tow,  and  masculinity 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  enfants  perdus.  This 
is  the  current  idea  of  English  women  in  France, 
and  this  is  what  Auguste's  father  and  mother 
pictured  to  themselves  when  ihej  drew  out  the 
programme  of  their  son's  career  m  England. 

Auguste  is  thinking  now  of  the  past ;  of  that 
long,  wide,  paved  street  where  "Laplace,  Me- 
nusier,"  shines  like  an  oasis  of  pleasant  memories 
in  the  dull  desert  of  his  daily  life ;  he  is  think- 
ing of  la  Mere  Rougetete  and  her  caf6,  where  he 
and  the  young  men  of  the  town  used  to  as- 
semble every  evening  at  eijjht  o'clock  precisely, 
to  play  at  dominoes  and  tnc-trac,  drinking  eau 
sucr^  or  caf^noir,  as  they  chose;  some — ^but 
these  were  terrible  fellows— adding  a  little  ab- 
sinthe or  rhum  as  flavouring.  He  is  thinking  of 
fat  old  Babette,  the  femme  de  manage,  who  is  as 
much  part  of  his  home  and  its  reminiscences  as 
Maman  herself,  or  Jacques  the  journeyman; 
he  sees  the  lime-trees,  with  the  bees  humming 
about  their  flowers,  and  pretty  little  Fanchon, 
the  daughter  of  "  Madame  Robert,  Confiseur,'' 
gathering  p&querettes  and  blaets  in  the  hedge- 
less  meadows ;  he  sees  the  old  diligence  coming 


jingling  in  from  Abbeville,  and  the  cocked-hats 
of  the  garde  champStre  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  evil-doers ;  he  sees  the  good  old  cur<^. 
full  of  flesh  and  kindliness,  nodding  here  ana 
there  to  hb  parishioners,  every  one  of  whom  is 
like  his  own  child ;  he  sees  mon  p^re  bald,  viva- 
cious, and  obese,  and  ma  mire  in  her  pink  rib- 
bons, and  black  silk  dress  fitting  like  a  skin ; 
and  then  Auguste's  heart  gets  very  full,  and  his 
handkerchief  is  in  sorrowful  request,  and  he 
feels  himself  a  lonely  exile  in  this  perfide  Al- 
bion, where  no  gold  grows  in  the  street  though 
the  sun  never  shines,  and  where  his  dreams  of 
fame  and  glory  and  money  consequent,  have 
consolidated  themselves  into  the  meagre  fact  of 
pianoforte  tuning  at  two  shillings — a  reduc- 
tion made  to  schools  and  professionals. 

Poor  Auguste  I  It  is  a  little  tragedy,  though 
— ^is  it  not  ? — which  he  is  enacting  in* his  small 
way.  He  is  paying  for  his  English  experience 
rather  dearly ;  and  yet  it  will  be  better  for  him 
in  the  end  than  if  he  had  remained  at  that  dear 
little  dull  provincial  town  all  his  life — a  g^nie 
inoonnu,  giving  itself  the  airs  of  an  ug\y  duck, 
whose  brilliant  swanhood  was  ignored  by  the 
inferior  fowls,  envious  of  his  supremacy.  This 
was  the  story  I  told  myself,  looking  at  that 
dark-haired  young  Frenchman  with  the  heavy 
eyelids  and  the  melancholy  face  and  fine- 
pointed  finger-tops,  very  dirty,  who  sat  by  the 
door  and  looked  out  mto  the  muddy  street, 
and  seemed  not  far  from  charcoal  or  prussic 
acid.  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  was  only  tor- 
mented about  his  lodgings,  and  a  landlady 
ignorant  of  the  sublime  laws  of  credit ;  perhaps 
his  fatiier,  a  well-to-do  burly  old  curmudgeon, 
down  in  Leicester-square,  making  his  fortune 
by  all  sorts  of  unhallowed  ways,  nad  boxed  his' 
ears  this  morning  for  some  breach  of  filial 
respect — and  these  young  Frenchmen  will  cry 
for  a  mere  nothing  sometimes ;  or  perhaps  he  has 
a  headache,  and  is  loathing  the  idea  of  Cremorne. 

Next  to  him  come  two  bright,  fair-haired 
English  lads,  with  shillings  apiece  in  their 
pockets,  off  to  the  Polytechnic  and  that  jolly 
old  ghost,  for  a  rare  lot  of  fun.  Such  a  contrast 
as  they  present  to  melancholy,  cream-coloured 
Auguste !  Catcli  them  crying  about  anything 
short  of  mamma's  or  the  governor's  death! 
They  are  evidently  the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  for 
all  that  they  chaff  the  conductor  and  play 
monkey  trick's  with  their  money,  and  comport 
themselves  generally  like  young  leopard  cubs 
turned  into  the  likeness  of  two-footed  Chris- 
tians for  the  time  being.  Had  they  been  in  the 
country  they  would  have  been  hunting  rata 
^ith  old  Dick  Lawson  the  ratcatcher,  or  snaring 
rabbits  in  the  field  below  the  spring-head,  or 
digging  for  moles  in  the  croft,  or  shooting 
young  pheasants  in  the  wood,  or  coaxing  the 
filly  in  the  paddock,  when  not  "  shooing"  and 
frightening  her  into  temporary  insanity,  or 
doing  a  thousand  and  one  of  those  uncatalogued 
initiations  into  manhood  which  make  bojs  so  de- 
testable, and  yet  which  are  somehow  right  steps 
toward  a  manly  futurity.  As  it  is,  they  expend 
their  superfluous  energy  in  London  by  chaffing 
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omnibus  conductors,  and  "larking  all  oyer  the 
place,"  as  Jim  says,  trying  to  look  stern  (Jim 
IS  the  condactor) ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt. 
I  can  see  all  their  lives,  too,  and  their  fathers' 
before  them ;  the  old  man  down  in  Sussex  tying 
every  shilling  he  possessed  at  the  tails  of  his 
dogs  and  horses,  and  losing  them  all — the  sons, 
inheriting  their  father's  love  of  field  sports  and 
fresh  country  life ;  inheriting,  too,  his  depth  of 
chest  and  breadth  of  shoulder  and  thorough 
Saxon  development  and  nature,  but  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  their  professions  and  the  bread  that 
must  be  baked,  to  come  to  smoky  London — and 
now  these  two  lads,  with  the  old  lay  cropping 
out  in  their  saucy  faces  and  golden-edged  curls 
and  great  broad  frames,  and  m  the  other  signs 
and  symbols  of  the  English  ^ntleman  with  the 
fling  of  Esau  across  his  raiment.  One  could 
scarcely  conceive  of  anything  healthier  or  more 
masculine  than  this  type  oi  the  country-bred 
Briton :  a  type  which  it  takes  many  generations 
of  London  smoke  and  slang  to  wear  out. 

Very  different  in  texture  altogether  is  the 
physical  humanity  of  the  small-handed  woman 
opnosite,  dressed  in  a  shabby  gown,  with  a 
soiled  flaunting  bonnet,  and  a  torn  shawl  of 
many  colours,  who  evidently  tliinks  that  nerves 
and  idleness  are  three  parts  of  the  essence 
of  gentlehood,  and  that  she  can  make  herself 
"a  lady"  by  ceasing  to  be  a  woman  and  be- 
coming a  doll.  Her  husband  is  a  rough-man- 
nered, rough-handed  mechanic,  making  perhaps 
forty  shillings  a  week  or  so,  more  or  less ;  and 
he,  too,  shares  in  the  delusion  that  work  is 
"low"  for  a  woman,  and  that  idleness  is  a  re- 
finement, and  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
ambitious.  It  is  his  pride  to  boast  that  ^'Ais 
wife  is  kept  like  a  lady,  with  a  servant  of  her 
own ;  and  needn't  do  a  band's  turn  if  she  don't 
like."  So  he  puts  her  in  a  "nice  little  home" 
at  Camberwell,  with  a  best  parlour  and  a  black 
horse-hair  sofa,  quite  comfortable;  and  there 
she  lords  it  in  state  over  a  miserable  little  elf,  a 

{)arish  apprentice,  small  enough  to  be  carried 
ike  a  lapdog  in  the  pocket.  But  the  elf  does 
all  the  dirty  work,  and  the  rough  and  the  hard 
work  too,  that  my  lady  the  mechanic's  wife  may 
not  soil  her  hands,  or  make  them  "  hard  like  a 
common  woman's."  She  is  one  of  a  kind  I  see 
a  great  deal  of,  and  that  I  can  never  sufficiently 
deplore ;  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  cutting  at 
the  root  of  all  that  is  most  wholesome  in  the 
English  artisan  class,  its  simple  stronf^  hold  on 
realities ;  and  that  while  the  men  of  that  class 
are  so  wonderfully  improving,  the  women  are 
just  as  much  deteriorating  by  their  terrible 
aping  of  fine-lady  ism  and  finery. 

Look  at  the  envious  glances  which  our  lady 
of  Camberwell  is  casting  at  those  two  pretty 
pung  creatures  in  bri^lit  blue  silks,  so  care- 
'ully  tucked  up  over  their  knees,  evidently  off  to 
a  friendly  party  somewhere.  You  can  see  that 
they  are  ladies,  even  if  papa's  income  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  peril  their  best  dresses  in 
an  omnibus,  rather  than  spend  a  few  shillings  in 
a  cab.  That  they  are  happy  and  innocent,  and 
innocently  happy  in  then:  present  finery,  is  also 
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as  evident ;  and  yet  both  those  girls  would  do 
real  good  hard  work  if  need  be ;  and,  indeed,  do 
so;  helping  their  one  servant,  Jane,  as  much  from 
kindness  and  that  she  should  not  be  overworked, 
as  from  mamma's  desire,  and  their  own,  to 
"  make  things  look  nice."  They  are  very  charm- 
ing girls;  I  should  say  the  daughters  of  an 
artist,  from  a  certain  debonnair  something— a 
certain  almost  imperceptible  loosening  of  stays 
and  slackening  of  ropes  that  belongs  to  tlus 
class— and  from  the  excellent  choice  of  colours 
in  their  dress.  I  like  to  think  of  the  sweetness 
of  home,  and  the  happy  family  life  which  they 
help  to  make  in  their  fresh  little  house  at  Bays- 
water  ;  I  like  to  see  them  all  crowding  round 
dear  papa's  picture,  each  with  more  loving 
praises  on  her  lips  than  the  last ;  I  like  to  see 
mamma,  buxom,  unwearied,  managing  mamma, 
with  her  faith  that  never  fails  and  her  hone  that 
never  cools,  believing  always  in  the  fortune 
surely  now  within  their  grasp,  and  the  sudden 
outbloze  of  fame  that  is  to  eclipse  all  living 
rivals.  If  the  reality  is  something  deader  and 
drier  than  these  brilliant  dreams,  what  matter? 
the  dreams  are  the  sugar-plums  helping  to  digest 
the  "salt  junk"  of  actuality,  sweetening  not 
supplanting  meals. 

As  surely  as  these  two  gracious  maidens  are 
of  the  artist  world,  so  surely  is  that  lady  next 
them  of  the  literary.  A  square-headed  woman, 
with  a  fixed,  rather  hard,  but  not  unkindly  face, 
wearing  spectacles,  short  petticoats,  scant  crino- 
line, if  any,  carrying  an  umbrella  and  a  roll  of 
papers — ^is  she  not  a  British  Museumite,  and  one 
familiar  with  the  printer's  devil  ? — a  practical, 
strong-minded,  clear-brained  authoress,  ready 
for  any  work  and  with  energy  enough  for  any 
vocation,  and  with  half  a  hundred  missions ;  of 
which,  however,  womanly  subserviency  or  sub- 
mission does  not  form  one.  As  she  sits  there, 
with  her  strongly-marked  features  and  her 
watchful  eyes  that  see  everything,  yet  are  not 
of  the  ouick  and  roving  kind,  rather  wide  and 
steady,  I  can  read  her  history  too,  like  the  rest ; 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  she  can  read  mine, 
thougk  I  meet  her  big  grey  eyes  fixed  on  me, 
and  Know  that  I  am  being  pnotographed  for 
future  use.  One  thin^  I  see,  which  has  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  that  is,  a  wedding-ring  on  her 
left  hand.  Her  husband,  poor  man!  has  a 
hardish  time  of  it,  be  sure;  for  those  deep  dmts 
in  the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  and  the  furrow 
from  the  nostril  to  the  mouth,  and  the  look  of 
pain  and  experience  and  the  unrest  of  a  battle 
always  going  on  and  never  ended,  are  not  elo- 
quent of  rose-leaves  and  eider-down ;  and  I  fear 
that  my  literary  friend's  matrimonial  possessor 
may  at  times  find  a  strong-minded  woman, 
making  her  due  share  of  tlie  family  income, 
rather  more  of  a  helpmate  than  a  sweetheart. 
And  yet  she  is  not  bad,  she  is  only  too  much 
the  reverse  of  our  lady  of  Camberwell.  When 
women  will  leave  off  exaggerating  good  qualities 
they  will  have  acliieved  a  more  thorough  freedom 
than  even  the  most  emancipated  di*eam  of :  and 
that  is,  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
weaknesses. 
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Wbo  is  tbat  man  facing  ooi*  poor  Auguste, 
next  the  door,  talking  to  the  couaucior  ?  He  is 
one  of  the  nameless  inysterious  people  that  are 
always  turning  up  in  Loudon,  dirty  and  shabby, 
unutterably  dissipated,  but  with  a  handful  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  seemingly  on' good  terms 
with  every  one  on  the  road  and  about  the  public- 
house  doors.  He  talks  to  Jim  as  if  he  were  his 
brother,  and  makes  private  and  confidential  in- 
quiries about  'Arry,  and  'Arry's  wife  and  chil- 
dren (iie  calls  her  the  missis,  and  them  the  kids) ; 
and  he  knows  all  about  the  last  fight,  and  enters 
into  deep  arcana  of  letters  that  should  have 
been  written,  and  of  foul  play  that  has  been  the 
ruin  of  this  and  that ;  and  I  confess  that  he 
puzzles  me,  and  unless  he  is  a  fighting-man,  or 
the  keeper  of  a  house  of  call  for  fighting-men, 
or  a  translated  driver  who  has  made  his  fortune, 
or  else  the  conductor  who  wore  a  diamond  ring 
worth  seventy  pounds,  and  had  a  lady  for  a  wife 
with  a  diamond  ring  worth  forty  more,  I  can- 
not tell  who  he  is ;  I  think,  though,  he  keeps  a 
house  of  call  somewhere  in  the  Hay  market,  and 
that  he  rears  bull  pups  for  pleasure,  and  has  a 
"fancy"  barman  tor  sport. 

The  grave,  severe,  elderly  gentleman,  evi- 
dently a  wealthy  merchant  of  impeccable  re- 
spectability, sitting  next  him,^  looks  very  much 
as  if  he  were  eating  a  ghostly  lemon,  which  sets 
his  mouth  awry.  It  is  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  our  wealthy  merchant  to  ride  in  an 
omnibus  at  all,  but  when  he  gets  bracketed  with 
a  fellow-traveller  of  the  present  calibre,  his 
gorge  rises  almost  bevond  his  power  to  keep 
down ;  and  his  wife  ana  daughter  wonder  what 
has  made  papa  so  cross  to-day  when  he  goes 
home  to  dfinner,  and  visions  of  an  impending 
bankruptcy  sweep  before  mamma,  naturally  a 
little  timid  and  very  lachrymose.  If  those 
fluttered  inmates  of  Westboume-terrace  knew 
that  dear  papa  had  been  submitted  to  such  con- 
tamination, how  they  would  have  sympathised 
with  him  !  As  it  is,  for  want  of  knowing,  Mary 
Matilda  sulked,  and  Emma  Jane  flouted,  and 
poor  dear  mamma  cried,  and  John  was  in  the 
dust  with  sackcloth  round  his  calves  and  ashes 
on  his  powder,  because  papa  was  in  such  an 
awful  humour,  there  was  no  bearing  with  him. 
Was  it  really  only  the  accidental  presence  of  a 
fighting-man  in  an  omnibus  that  made  all  this 
to-do  ?— or  had  yesterday's  unlucky  speculation 
and  to-day's  opening  of  the  purse-stnngs  some 
hand  in  the  upset  ?  I  think  old  Mr.  l)ouble- 
cash,  the  banker,  could  have  dissected  some  part 
of  the  load,  though  it  might  have  been  the  last 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  which  had 
not  bent  under  the  weight  of  iron. 

Little  care  the  couple  next  to  the  respectable 
British  merchant  for  anything  in  the  world  save 
themselves.  Both  youn^,  both  silly,  awfullv  in 
love,  and  newly  marrieo,  if  life  is  not  fairyland 
to  them  now,  I  wonder  when  it  will  be,  and  to 
whom !  They  have  not  a  care ;  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  future  anxiety  lies  across  their  foot- 
way ;  there  is  no  sickness  in  the  world,  no  debt, 
no  poverty,  no  unkindness,  no  disappointment, 
nothing  but  a  huge  wedding-cake,  all  sugar  aud 


sweet  almonds,  decked  with  wedding  favours 
snow  white,  the  edges  unsoiled  and  the  ends  un- 
jagged.  They  were  married  just  this  'day  week ; 
and  I  can  see  the  pretty,  simple,  eountry  wed- 
ding down  among  the  mountains,  where,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  if  I  would  speak  the  truth,  a 
wedding  of  almost  any  kind  is  held  as  a  maiden 
triumph  worthy  any  amount  of  psans;  for  young 
men  of  marriageable  means  are  frightfully 
scarce,  and  young  ladies  of  marriageable  age 
just  as  much  too  rife  in  these  remoter  parts  of 
England.  So  that,  when  Cecilia  Selina  was 
duly  engaged  and  finally  wedded  to  Harry 
Augustus,  it  was  something  to  be  rejoiced  at 
even  beyond  the  rejoicing  of  love.  It  was  a 
prize  drawn  in  the  lottery  where  so  many  must 
turn  up  bhmks.  They  have  known  each  other 
all  their  lives,  these  young  people,  but  it  was 
only  quite  of  late  that  they  thought  of  being  in 
love  at  all ;  or  at  least  that  he  thought  of  it ; 
perhaps  Cecilia  Selina  and  her  sisters  might 
napre  told  a  different  story.  To  him,  however, 
it  flashed  out  at  once,  and  quite  unexpectedly, 
when  he  saw  the  attention  which  Mr.  Wiseman, 
the  CamWidge  tutor  down  for  the  season,  paid 
Miss  Cecilia  at  the  vicar's  evening-party — she 
in  no  wise  resenting  or  discountenancing.  Then 
Mr.  Harry  Augustus  hid  the  truth  from  himself 
no  longer;  he  confessed  his  love;  he  bought 
the  blue  turquoise  forget-me-not  ring,  de  rigueur 
in  his  estimation ;  he  spoke  to  mamma,  and  he 
asked  papa;  and,  finally,  in  three  months'  time 
from  the  day  he  "  offered,"  was  made  the  happy 
husband  of  Cecilia  Selina — coming  up  to  London 
for  their  honeymoon,  as  gay  as  larks  and  as 
bright  as  peacocks.  They  have  seen  every* 
thing,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
doing  all  the  theatres,  and  all  the  exhibitions, 
and  all  the  sights,  with  unflagging  spirits  and 
untiring  muscles.  They  write  long  letters 
every  day  to  their  sisters,  and  shed  a  reflexion 
of  their  own  sunshine  on  the  quiet  home  by  the 
lake-side ;  and,  then,  they  will  go  back  the  day 
month  of  their  marriage,  neitlier  sooner  nor 
later,  and  the  vicar  will  give  them  a  dinner,  at 
which  their  healths  will  be  drank,  Harry 
Augustus  being  bound  to  make  a  speech  in 
reply ;  which  he  does,  very  fairly  on  the  whole, 
breaking  down  into  a  headless  sentence,  with 
nothing  to  stand  on,  only  at  the  last. 

I  wonder  who  is  that  fine-looking  man,  who 
has  just  come  in,  taking  up  more  than  the  room 
vacated  by  the  two  fair  English  boys.  He  is 
a  big,  many-fleshed  person,  a  man  seeming  to 
belong  to  a  larger  generation  than  the  present ; 
standing  six  fobt  full,  in  his  shoes,  and  broad  in 
the  proportion  of  his  height  and  sixty  years. 
His  nair,  which  is  lon^  and  thick  and  wavy,  is 
snow  white,  as  is  his  oeard;  but  his  eyes  are 
dark  and  lustrous,  and  his  eyebrows  black  as 
iet.  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,  and  of  the 
leonine  type  of  manhood ;  a  dangerous  man  in 
his  wrath  I  should  say,  but  to  be  led  by  a  child 
in  the  silken  cords  of  gentleness  and  love.  He 
may  be  anything,  civil  or  military :  no,  he  can- 
not be  military  1  He  has  never  gone  through 
the  goose-step,  or  been  drilled  in  a  barrack-yard 
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in  his  life.  Those  broad,  wide  flings  of  his— his 
coat  of  monstrous  looseness,  and  his  trousers  of 
unheard-of  width,  his  habitual  lounge  and  strong: 
individuality  not  in  the  faintest  degree  shaded 
off  into  command,  are  all  against  the  possibility 
of  the  military  theory.  He  looks  more  like  an 
en2;ineer — like  a  man  who  has  been  abroad  in 
rich,  warm,  generous  climates,  and  who  has 
fought  for  his  own  hand  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy^onquerinff  all  manner  of  evil  circum- 
stance, and  coming  now  to  the  end  of  the  strife 
triumphant  and  a  hero  to  the  last.  I  like  to 
see  these  leonine  magnificent  men.  They  are 
like  bits  of  old  Greek  or  Roman  life,  great, 
beautiful,  and  masculine,  translated  into  our 
smaller  world  of  nerves  and  nervous  develop- 
ment ;  and  carry  with  them  an  atmosphere  of 
health  and  strength,  even  into  omnibuses  when 
they  enter.  I  could  weave  a  whole  novel  out  of 
that  big  man's  life ;  but  before  I  have  finished 
the  first  chapter,  he  lunges  at  the  conductor 
with  Iiis  thick  carved  stick,  heaves  himself 
weightily  out  of  the  machine,  and  I  see  him 
striding  back  at  a  speed  /  could  not  match, 
having  forgotten  to  buy  his  wife  a  lobster  at 
LynS.  And  Lynn's  is  the  only  place  in 
London— BO  he  says,  but  I  do  not — where  they 
are  to  be  had  worth  the  eating.  And  when 
there  falls  helplessly  into  his  place  an  old,  bent, 
withered,  dusty,  little  woman,  with  a  red  bundle 
smelling  of  cieese  and  stale  pie-crust — a  dusty 
little  woman  like  a  withered  green  apple  all  of 
whose  juices  are  dried  up,  and  whose  few  last 
years  will  be  spent  in  the  charitable  Union — I 
too  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  day's  travel,  and 
must  leave  my  omnibus  friends  of  an  hour  with 
the  remainder  of  their  histories  unfinished. 


MORE  TRIFLES  FROM  CEYLON. 

In  this  moist  showerjr  isle  of  verdure,  if  it 
happen  not  to  rain  for  six  weeks,  people  begin 
to  write  and  declaim  about  the  fearful  drought. 
One  man  from  the  Ambegamoa  district  descrioes 
the  terrible  state  of  things  there ;  it  has  actually 
not  rained  for  three  whole  weeks !  Now,  in  the 
north  of  Ceylon,  the  climate  of  which  resembles 
in  some  degree  that  of  India,  and  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  rain  falls  at  one  season  of  the 
year,  that  is,  between  October  and  January,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  vear  very  little  indeed  falls— 
certainly  when  it  does  come  down,  it  makes  up 
for  lost  time. 

Just  at  present  we  have  a  season  of  drought, 
and  the  wild  animals  consequently  draw  towards 
the  rivers ;  and  cheetahs,  or  panthers  rather — for, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tenneut,  the  cheetah  is  un- 
known in  Ceylon — have  approached  the  outskirts 
of  Colombo,  the  capital  oi  the  island.  A  very 
large  one  was  observed  swimming  across  the 
Kalany  Ganga  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  shot. 

Later  still,  while  a  strongly  built  Singhalese 
man  was  bathing  in  the  same  river,  a  panther 
sprang  into  the  water  and  seized  him  by  the 
right  arm ;  the  man,  who  was  unarmed,  grasped 
his  assailant  by  the  throat  -,  and  a  companion 


ran  up  with  a  knife,  and  dealt  the  panther  such 
a  blow  on  the  bead  that  he  quitted  his  hold  of 
the  man's  arm,  but  again  seized  him  by  the 
thigh.  The  man  who  had  the  knife,  cut  the 
panther  across  the  thraat  and  rescued  his  com- 
panion :  an  act  of  daring  for  which  he  ought  to 
receive  a  medal.  The  wounded  man  was  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital,  where  he  lies  dangerously 
ill. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  latelv  riding  in  company 
with  three  others,  in  single  file  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Jaffna  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  when  suddenly 
his  horse  sprang  to  one  side  in  a  manner  so  un- 
expected as  nearly  to  unseat  him.  It  appeared 
that  an  alli^tor  which  bad  been  lying  oy  the 
side  of  the  lagoon,  had  made  a  springs  at  the 
horse's  legs  as  he  passed.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men who  was  riding  behind  my  friend,  and  who 
had  seen  the  whole  proceeding,  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  horse  had  been 
touched  by  the  alligator,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
until  he  had  dismounted  and  examined  the  liorse's 
legs.  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  coolest 
pieces  of  impertmence  I  have  ever  heard  of 
on  the  part  of  a  tank  alligator;  and  having 
heard  of  it  I  shall  certainly  be  more  cautious 
about  going  into  tanks  where  alligators  are,  up 
to  mv  waist,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  I  re- 
member once  watching  the  proceedings  of 
alligators  in  a  tank  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
espied  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  tank  two  bUck 
curlew,  birds  oi  most  delicate  flavour,  but  very 
shy.  My  gun  carrier  was  a  good  way  in  the 
rear,  and  as  the  curlew  were  moving  quietly 
along,  I  rode  into  the  tank  to  watch  them. 
There  were  several  alligators  about  me,  and  the 
way  they  went  to  work  was  this :  A  fellow  would 
rise  to  the  surface  and  look  at  my  pony  and  me 
to  see  where  we  were.  Then  he  would  sink 
and  come  up  again  a  little  nearer  and  go  down 
again,  and  come  up  and  have  another  look  to 
see  where  we  were.  At  last  my  gun  was 
brought  and  I  had  my  shot  at  the  curlew,  and 
saw  no  more  of  the  alligators,  who  always  take 
alarm  at  the  sound  of  a  gun. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  on  his  return  a  day 
or  two  after,  my  friend  kept  a  look-out  for  his 
enemy,  and  discovered  him  once  more  on  the 
bank— he  gave  him  a  two-ounce  rifle-ball,  which 
made  a  long  white  scar  along  his  back ;  however,, 
a  wound  like  that  does  not  usually  prove  fatal 
at  once,  and  the  alligator  succeeded  in  getting 
away. 

The  magistrate  at  Mullativoe  one  morning- 
found  that  an  alligator  had  sought  the  hospitable 
shelter  of  his  court-house  during  the  night,  and 
a  gentleman  at  Batticaton  found  another  in  his 
stable. 

An  old  sportsman  in  Jaffna,  who  had  an  end- 
less stock  of  tales,  used  to  tell  how  he  had  once 
shot  several  alligators  with  grains  of  rice  in- 
stead of  ball !  After  he  had  tested  the  credulity  ' 
of  his  hearers  to  a  moderate  degree,  he  would 
add  that  the  alligators  were  about  nine  inches 
long.  They  were  young  ones  which  lie  killed 
as  specimens. 
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However  loathsome-looking  an  animal  an  old 
alligator  may  be,  the  young  «iligators  are  not  so 
very  disgusting.  Li  fact,  the  bright  yellow  bars 
which  altemate  with  the  black  ones,  are  rather 
pretty  than  otherwise.  I  had  one  in  a  vivarium, 
and  the  vicious  little  beast  used  to  nip  my 
fingers  when  I  tried  to  feed  it.  It  got  out  one 
night,  and  I  don't  know  what  became  of  it. 

A  moorman  caught  a  young  alligator  in  his 
fishing  1^1  in  the  Matura  River,  and  I  went  to 
see  it.    It  was  alive,  and  to  all  appearances 
there  was  no  reason  why,  if  left  alone,  it  should 
not  grow  up  to  alligator's  estate — its  length  was 
about  three  and  a  half  feet.    Thinking  that  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  testing  the 
correctness  of  what  I  had  heard  in  the  north  of 
the  island  about  the  remarkable  effect  of  lime 
upon  the  alligator,  I  asked  a  man  to  bring  me 
some,  on  which  he  procured  from  a  neighbour- 
ing house  a  lump  oi  the  chunamb,  or  lime  pre- 
pared from  shells,  which  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  chewing  along  with  the  nut  of  the  areca- 
palm,  and  the  leaves  of  the  betel-creeper.    The 
lime  had  previously  been  moistened  with  water. 
Having  opened  the  jaws  of  our  unfortunate 
victim :   an  operation  to  which  it  submitted 
with  exemplary  resignation  (when  it  found  it 
could  not  prevent  it),  we  inserted,  as  far  back 
as   the  opening   into  the  throat,  a  lump  of 
chunamb  about  as  lar^e  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  after 
which  we  put  the  ammal  into  the  water.    Im- 
mediately it  turned  over  on  its  side  and  tiien 
on  its  back,  and  appeared  paralysed ;  soon  its  eyes 
closed,  and  I  thought  it  was  dead.    After  about 
five  minutes  it  revived  a  little.  I  could  not  remain 
longer  to  watch  it,  but  in  the  evening  I  rode  to 
where  it  had  been  experimented  on,  when  I  found 
that  it  was  dead,  and  learnt  that  it  had  died 
within  two  hours  of  my  leaving.    On  examin- 
ing its  mouth,  I  found  that  the  lime  had  not  been 
swallowed,  but  was  still  in  the  throat,  just  where 
it  had  been  placed.    I  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  in  any  work  on  animals,  of  this  antipathy 
of  the  alligator  to  lime ;  and  it  still  remams  to 
be  explained  how  it  is  that  a  substance  of  that 
nature,  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  by  him  daily  chewed,  should  have  so  power- 
ful and  instantaneous  an  efifect  upon  an  animal 
otherwise  so  tenacious  of  life,   when  merely 
placed  in  the  mouth,  without  being  swallowed. 
The  experiment  may  appear  to  have  been  a 
cruel  one,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  the  speediest 
and  easiest  mode  of  killing  the  alligator.     1 
may  now  venture  to  state   that  the  Tamuls 
have  an  idea  that  if  a  bullet  be  filled  with  lime 
before  firing  at  an  alligator,  it  will,  wherever  it 
penetrates,  cause   a  wound    tiiat  will   prove 
mortal.    I  have,  since  making  the  experiment 
related  above,  been  told  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  Singhalese  to  fill  the  stomach  of  a  bullock 
with  lime,  and  to  place  it  near  an  alligator's 
haunts ;  knowing  that  if  he  swallow  the  lime, 
death  will  ensue. 

MuUativoe  (mentioned  just  now)  is  an  iso- 
lated station,  where  the  magistrate  is  the  only 
European,  and  administers  justice  in  a  patri- 
archal way.    Close  to  tiie  court  is  a  tank  full  of 


alligators,  and  as  the  magistrate  sat  on  his 
bench  he  could  see  them  crawl  out  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine.  So  he  used  to  take  his  rifle 
with  him  to  court,  and  keep  it  ready  loaded 
beside  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  examination  of 
a  witness,  the  clerk  of  the  court  would  turn  round 
and  say,  *'  Sir  1  sir !  there's  an  alligator."  Down 
would  go  the  pen,  up  would  go  the  rifle — Bang ! 
and  out  woula  rush  the  clerk  and  interpreter  to 
see  what  damage  had  been  done.  After  a  few 
minutes  thej  would  come  in  again  to  report, 
and  then  business  would  proceed  as  before. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  a  Tamul  man  and  woman 
were  travelling  together  at  night,  when  they 
met  an  elephant  in  the  road.  They  tried  to 
avoid  it,  but  in  vain.  The  animal  charged  them 
both,  killed  the  woman,  and  verj  severely 
injured  the  man.  Most  probably  it  was  a 
rogue. 

Buffaloes  are  very  formidable  customers. 
They  charge  with  great  fury,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a  {9^ood  shot  when  they  are  coming  at  one 
with  their  hard  heads,  from  which  a  ball  is  apt 
to  glance.  The  best  way  to  shoot  a  buffalo 
when  there  are  two  sportsmen,  is  for  the  two  to 
keep  a  hundred  yards  apart.  One  should  then 
fire.  If  the  buffalo  does  not  drop,  he  will  pro- 
bably charge  the  man  who  fired,  and  in  so  doing 
will  give  tne  other  sportsman  the  chance  of  a 
flank  shot. 

The  natives  catch  the  wild  buffaloes,  and 
tame  them.  At  certam  seasons  they  are  em- 
ployed in  ploughing  the  paddy-fields ;  at  other 
times  they  are  allowed  to  roam  about,  when 
they  often  regather  with  the  wild  herds.  A 
half-tamed  buffalo,  though  he  yields  a  sullen 
obedience  to  his  master,  will  often  prove  a 
dangerous  customer  to  a  stranger:  m  fact, 
almost  more  so  than  a  wild  one.  I  was 
travelling  one  day  with  a  lady,  on  the  sea  road 
between  Trincomalie  and  JatTna.  I  was  riding 
a  small  pony,  when,  in  crossing  a  plain,  a 
buffalo  charged  me.  I  was  unarmed,  and  as  he 
came  at  me  with  a  will,  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  dash  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  my  assailant 
charging  from  one  side  ;  but  with  a  tired  pony 
escape  was  not  easy,  and  I  was  getting  the 
worat  of  it,  when,  to  my  great  satisfaction  and 
amusement,  my  friend  went  head  over  heels 
in  a  mud-hole  which  lay  between  us.  This 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  gave  up  tlie  pursuit. 

There  is  a  place  called  Kokalai,  in  the  northern 
province,  wliere  wild  buffaloes  were  almost 
always  to  be  seen.  One  of  them  was  exceed- 
ingly fierce,  and  killed  several  persons.  The 
magistrate  went  to  the  spot,  and  m  the  capacity 
of  coroner  held  an  inquest.  He  had  just  con- 
cluded, when  the  buffalo  emerged  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  and  charged  down  upon  his  party. 
Fortunately  he  had  with  him  a  sinjfle-barrelled 
rifle.  He  dropped  on  one  knee,  waited  till  the 
buffalo  was  close  on  him,  and  fired.  The  ball 
took  effect  in  the  buffalo's  forehead,  and  ran  far 
into  his  body,  and  the  brute  dropped  dead  at 
the  gentleman's  feet. 

Bears  often  attack  people,  and  are  seemingly 
the  aggressors ;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  rather 
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the  fear  of  bein^  attacked  tlietnselves  that 
induces  them  to  injure  man.  I  have  a  friend 
who  had  a  most  terrific  tussle  with  a  bear  which 
he  ]iad  wounded  with  shot.  The  bear  closed 
with  him,  and  he  fought  the  bear  with  his  knife, 
eiving  and  receiving  terrible  wounds.  At 
fength  my  friend  got  away,  and  crawled  for 
some  distance  tiu  he  obtained  assistance. 
But  he  will  bear  to  his  grave,  the  marks  of  his 
enemy's  teeth  and  claws.  The  following  story 
was  recently  told  me  by  the  gentleman  who 
met  with  the  adventure :  He  had  a  pony  which 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  very  gentle 
with  him,  but  which  would  not  allow  any  one 
else  to  mount  him.  He  was  given  to  flying  at 
and  biting  strangers,  a  quality  which  turned  to 
the  advantage  ot  his  owner.  One  morning  my 
friend  was  on  the  march  through  the  jungle,  his 
coolies  and  servants  following  with  his  baggage, 
guns,  &c.,  and  he  walking  with  his  pony's  oridle 
over  his  arm.  It  would  appear  that  a  bear  was 
just  then  regaling  himself  in  the  pathway,  by  an 
ant-hill  which  concealed  his  interesting  figure 
from  the  traveller's  view  until  close  upon  him. 
Suddenly  the  gentleman  felt  himself  thrown 
down,  with  the  bear  on  his  back  pawing  and 
scratching  him.  Knowing  that  there  were  four 
loaded  guns  in  the  hands  of  his  attendants,  he 
called  out  to  them  to  fire,  and  at  the  same  time 
struck  backward  at  the  bear  with  a  stick  which 
lay  within  his  reach.  No  one  fired,  however, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  suddenly 
he  heard  a  scrimmage;  next  moment  the 
weight  was  removed  from  his  shoulders,  and  on 
looking  up  he  saw  the  bear  in  full  flight  and  the 
pony  after  him  with  Lis  ears  set  back.  He  got 
up  and  shook  himself,  and  saw  bis  guns  lying  on 
the  ground ;  liis  attendants  had  all  disappeared. 
He  was  about  to  retrace  his  footsteps,  when 
he  heard  several  voices  saying  "  Here  we  are !" 
and  on  looking  up,  he  saw  his  people  perched 
higli  in  the  trees.  They  told  him  that  the  pony 
had  flown  at  the  bear  with  such  fiiry,  that  he 
had  taJcen  to  his  heels  in  the  manner  described. 
Moral.  There  is  some  good  in  a  biting  and 
kicking  |)ony. 

There  is  a  certain  gentleman  in  Ceylon  who  is 
a  great  sportsman.  I  do  not  know  him  myself, 
and  therefore  do  not  make  more  particular  allu- 
sion to  kim ;  but  he  had  the  following  adventure, 
and  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  mutual  friend, 
who  authorised  me  to  repeat  it.  This  gentle- 
man was  one  day  crossing  some  water  on  foot, 
to  get  a  shot  at  an  elepiiant ;  his  gun  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  was  going  round  the  shore. 
As  he  walked  along,  something  lay  in  his  way 
which  he  imagined  to  be  a  log  of  wood,  so  he 
stepped  over  it.  No  sooner  had  he  placed  one 
leg  over  it  than  the  log  appeared  suddenly  to 
become  imbued  with  life,  and  he  found  himself 
across  the  back  of  an  alligator :— probably  more 
alarmed  even  than  himself  at  being  thus  mounted. 
The  alligator  immediately  rushed  off.  The  rider, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
took  a  header  into  the  water,  and  escaped. 

I  alluded  in  a  former  paper  to  an  alligator 
which  had  killed  two  persons  not  far  from  where 


I  write,  and  who  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  bathers.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  been 
shot.  The  particulars  ol  the  manner  in  which 
he  killed  the  two  men  have  been  communicated 
to  me.  A  gentleman  in  the  public  service  was 
bathing  within  an  enclosure.  A  Singhalese 
gentleman  of  rank  was  also  bathing  without 
the  enclosure ;  a  native  attendant  filled  a  vessel 
with  water  and  handed  it  to  him ;  suddenly  the 
man  who  had  brought  the  water  was  gone; 
and  the  two  bathers  saw  him  with  haB*  his 
body  in  the  water,  at  some  distance,  throwing 
up  his  arms  and  apparently  articulating  some- 
thing. All  at  once  he  sunk.  They  imagined  at 
first  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  the  current, 
but  subsequently  the  body  was  found  in  a  muti- 
lated state.  A  few  days  afterwards,  seven  pilgrims 
were  standing  knee-deep  in  the  same  river ;  the 
alligator  passed  six  of  them,  seized  the  last,  and 
dragged  him  away  from  among  his  companions. 

At  Batticaloa  a  ^irl  was  bathing  on  her  bridal 
morning,  when  an  alligator  seized  and  carried  her 
off.  A  friend  of  mine  succeeded  in  shooting  the 
brute,  and  found  within  him  parts  of  the  girl, 
and  her  bangles,  or  arm -rings. 

Sharks  are  occasionally  caught  with  the  re- 
mains of  human  beings  within  them.  Not  long 
since,  one  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaar  at 
Colombo,  in  which  was  found  a  white  hand ;  a 
poor  soldier  had  been  buried  at  sea  the  previous 
day,  and  it  is  believed  it  had  belonged  to 
him.  I  remember  rather  a  pretty  little  discus- 
sion arising  between  two  Smghalese  men,  the 
one  the  buyer,  the  other  the  seller,  of  a  shark. 
The  price  paid  for  it  was  twenty  rix  dollars,  or 
one  pound  ten.  When  the  purchaser  was  cutting 
it  up  for  sale,  he  found  inside  the  stomach,  the 
leg  of  a  man.  Thereupon  people  declined  pur- 
chasing any  pieces,  and  the  shark  remained  on 
the  man's  hands.  So  he  demanded  that  the 
seller  should  refund  the  one  pound  ten.  "  No, 
no,"  said  he ;  "  had  you  found  in  the  fish  a  bag 
fuU  of  money,  you  would  have  claimed  it  as 
yours  and  given  me  none."  The  bystanders 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  purchaser,  and  he 
had  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain. 


A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 
In  TwENTY-rouB  Chaptees. 

CHAPTEE  XVIII.  TIDINGS  FKOM  BENGAL. 

I  AH  not  about  to  chronicle  how  time  now 
rolled  over  the  characters  of  our  story.  As  for 
the  life  of  those  at  the  villa,  nothing  could  be 
less  eventful.  All  existences  that  have  any  claim 
to  be  called  happy  are  of  this  type,  and  if  t;here 
be  nothing  brilliant  or  triumphant  in  their  joys, 
neither  is  there  much  poignancy  in  their  sorrows. 

Loyd  wrote  almost  by  every  mail,  and  with 
a  taroeness  that  shadowed  forth  tlie  uniform 
tenor  of  his  own  life.  It  was  pretty  nigh  the 
same  story,  garnished  by  the  same  reflections. 
He  had  been  named  a  district  judge  "up 
country,"  and  passed  his  days  deciding  the 
disputed  claims  of  indigo  planters  against  the 
ryots,  and  the  ryots  against  the  planters.    Craft, 
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sabtlety,  and  a  dash  of  perjury,  ran  through  all 
these  suits,  and  rend  area  them  rather  puzzles  for 
a  quick  intelh^nce  to  resolve,  than  questions  of 
riglit  or  legality.  He  told,  too,  how  dreary 
and  uncompanionable  his  life  was ;  how  unsolaced 
by  friendship,  or  even  companionship ;  that  the 
climate  was  enervating,  the  scenery  monotonous, 
and  the  thermometer  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
or  a  hundred  and  thirty  degrees. 

Yet  Loyd  could  speak  with  some  enconrage- 
ment  about  his  prospects.  He  was  receiving 
eight  hundred  rupees  a  month,  and  hoped  to 
be  promoted  to  some  place,  ending  in  Ghar 
or  Bad,  with  an  advance  of  two  hundred 
more.  He  darkly  hinted  that  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  certain  regiments  was  said  to  be  ex- 
tending, but  he  wrote  this  with  all  the  reserve 
of  an  official,  and  the  fear  that  Aunt  Grainger 
might  misquote  him .  Of  course  there  were  other 
features  in  these  letters— those  hopes  and  fears, 
and  prayers  and  wishes,  which  lovers  like  to 
write,  almost  as  well  as  read,  poetising  to  them- 
selves their  own  existence,  and  throwing  a  rose- 
tint  of  romance  over  lives  as  lead-coloured  as 
may  be.  Of  these  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing. It  is  a  theme  both  too  delicate  and  too 
dull  to  touch  on.    I  respect  and  I  dread  it. 

I  have  less  reserve  with  tiie  correspondence  of 
another  character  of  our  tale,  thougli  certainly, 
when  written,  it  was  not  meant  for  publicity. 
The  letter  of  which  I  am  about  to  make  an 
extract,  and  it  can  be  but  an  extract,  was  written 
about  ten  montiis  after  the  departure  of  Calvert 
for  India,  and,  like  his  former  ones,  addressed 
to  his  fnend  Drayton  : 

*'At  the  hazard  of  repeating  myself,  if  by 
chance  my  former  letters  have  reached  you,  I 
state  that  I  am  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Meer 
Morad,  of  Gliurtpore,  of  whose  doings  the  Times 
correspondent  will  have  told  you  something.  I 
have  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  half 
battery  of  field- pieces— brass  ten  pounders — 
with  an  English  crown  on  their  breech.  We 
are  well  armed,  admirably  mounted,  and  perfect 
devils  to  fight.  Yon  saw  what  we  did  with  the 
detachment  of  the  — th,  and  their  sick  convoy, 
coming  out  of  Allehbad.  The  only  fellow  that 
escaped  was  the  doctor,  and  I  saved  his  life  to 
attach  him  to  my  own  staff.  He  is  an  Irish 
fellow,  named  Tobin,  and  comes  from  Tralee — if 
there  be  such  a  place — and  begs  his  friends  there 
not  to  say  masses  for  him,  for  he  is  mlive,  and 
drunk  every  evening.    Do  this,  if  not  a  bore. 

"  By  good  luck  the  Meer,  mv  chief,  quarrelled 
with  the  king's  party  in  Delhi,  and  we  came 
away  in  time  to  save  being  caught  by  Wilson, 
who  would  have  recognised  me  at  once.  By  the 
way,  Baxter  of  the  30th  was  stupid  enough  to 
say,  '  Eh,  Calvert,  what  the  devil  are  you  doing 
amongst  these  niggers?*  He  was  a  prisoner 
at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  order  him  to 
be  shot  for  his  imprudence.  How  he  knew  me 
I  cannot  guess ;  my  beard  is  down  to  my  breast, 
and  I  am  turbaned  and  shawled  in  most  approved 
fashion.  We  are  now  simply  marauding,  cutting 
off  supplies,  falling  on  weak  detachments,  and 
doing  a  smaU  retail  business  in  murder  wherever 


we  chance  upon  a  station  of  civil  servants.  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  caught  by  a  troop  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  everj  man  of  whom  knows  me.  I 
went  over,  with  six  trusty  fellows,  to  Astraghan, 
where  I  learned  that  a  certain  Loyd  was  sta- 
tioned as  government  receiver.  We  got  there 
by  ni^ht,  burned  his  bungalow,  shot  him,  and 
then  discovered  he  was  not  our  man,  but  another 
Loyd.  Bradshaw  came  up  with  his  troop.  He 
gave  us  an  eight  miles  chase  cross  country,  and, 
knowing  how  the  Ninth  ride,  I  took  them  over 
some  sharp  nullahs,  and  the  croppers  they  got 
you'll  scarcely  see  mentioned  in  the  govern- 
ment despatches.  I  fired  three  barrels  of  my 
Yankee  six-shooter  at  Brad,  and  I  heard  the 
old  beggar  offer  a  thousand  rupees  for  my  head. 
When  he  found  he  could  not  overtake  us,  and 
sounded  a  halt,  I  screamed  out,  *  Threes  about, 
Bradshaw.'  I'd  give  fifty  pounds  to  hear  him 
tell  the^  story  at  mess :  '  les,  sir,  begad,  sir, 
in  as  good  English,  sir,  as  yours  or  mine,  sir : 
a  fellow  who  had  served  the  Queen,  I'll  swear.' 

"  For  the  moment,  it  is  a  mere  mutiny,  but  it 
will  soon  be  a  rebellion,  and  I  don't  conceal 
from  myself  the  danger  of  what  I  am  doing, 
as  you,  in  all  likelihood,  will  suspect.  Not 
dangers  from  the  Queen's  fellows — for  they 
shall  never  take  me  alive — but  the  dangers 
I  run  from  my  present  associates,  and  who, 

of  course,  only  half  trust  me Do  you 

remember  old  Commissary  -  General  Yates  — 
J.C.Y.R.  Yates,  the  old  ass  used  to  write  him- 
self ?  Well,  amongst  the  other  events  of  the 
time,  was  the  sack  and  '  loot '  of  his  house  at 
Cawnpore,  and  the  capture  of  his  pretty  wife, 
whom  they  brought  in  here  a  prisoner.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  the  poor  young  creature  terrified 
almost  out  of  her  reason.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  She 
was  very  angry  with  the  fellows  who  robbed 
her,  and  rated  them  roundly  in  choice  Hindos- 
tanee,  telling  one  of  the  chiefs  that  his  grand- 
father was  a  scorched  pig.  Like  a  woman,  and 
a  clever  woman,  too,  though  she  recognised  me 
— ^I  can  almost  swear  that  she  did— she  never 
showed  it,  and  we  talked  away  all  the  evening, 
and  smoked  our  hookahs  together  in  Oriental 
guise.  I  gave  her  a  pass  next  morning  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  saw  her  safe  to  the  great  trunk 
road,  giving  her  bearers  as  far  as  Behdarah. 
She  expressed  herself  as  very  grateful  for  mj 
attentions,  and  hoped  at  some  future  time — thiB 
with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  her  grey  eyes—to 
show  the  '  Bahadoor '  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
them.  So  you  see  there  are  lights  as  well  as 
shadows  in  the  life  of  a  rebel." 

I  omit  a  portion  here,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  was  evidently  added  in  haste. 

"  *  Up,  and  away  V  is  the  order.  We  are  off 
to  Bithoor.  The  Nana  there— a  staunch  friend, 
as  it  was  thought,  of  British  rule — has  declared 
for  independence,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  go 
in  him,  look  out  for  something  'sensational.' 
You  wouldn't  believe  how,  amidst  all  these 
stirring  scenes,  I  long  for  news  —  from  w^hat 
people  call  home  —  of  Rockslcy,  and  Uncle 
&.,  and  the  dear  Soph;  but  more  from  that 
villa  beside  the  Iialian  lake.    I'd  give  a  canvas 
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bag  that  I  carry  at  my  girdle  with  a  goodly 
stock  of  pearls,  sapphires,  and  rabies,  for  oue 
evening's  diary  of  that  cottage ! 

"  If  all  go  on  as  well  and  prosperously  as  I 
hope  for,  I  have  not  the  least  ooiection,  but 
rather  a  wish,  that  you  would  tell  the  world 
where  I  am,  and  what  I  am  doing.  Linked  with 
failure,  I'd  rather  keep  dark ;  out  as  a  sharer 
in  a  great  success,  I  burn  to  make  it  known 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
that  I  am  alive  and  well,  and  ready  to  acquit 
a  number  of  personal  obligations,  if  not  to  the 
very  fellows  who  injured  nie,  to  their  friends, 
relatives,  and  cousins,  to  the  third  generation. 
Tell  themj  Algy,  *  A  chiel's  amang  ye,  cutting 
throats,'  and  add,  if  vou  like,  that  hie  wiites 
himself  your  attached  friend, 

**  Harey  Calvert." 

This  letter,  delivered  in  some  mysterious 
manner  to  the  bankers  at  Calcutta,  was  duly 
forwarded,  and  in  time  reached  the  hands  of 
Alfred  Drayton,  who  confided  its  contents  to 
a  few  "friends"  of  Calvert's  —  men  who  felt 
neither  astonished  nor  shocked  at  the  intelli- 
gence— shifty  fellows,  with  costly  tastes,  who 
would  live  on  society  somehow,  reputably,  if 
they  could— dishonourably,  if  they  must;  and 
who  aU  agreed  that  "Old  Calvert,"  as  they 
called  him — he  was  younger  than  most  of  them 
—had  struck  out  a  very  clever  line,  and  a 
for  more  remunerative  one  than  "rooking 
young  Griffins  at  billiards" — such  being,  in  theiV 
estimation,  the  one  other  alternative  which  fate 
had  to  offer  him.  This  was  all  the  publicity,  how- 
ever, Drayton  gave  to  his  friend's  achievements. 
Somehow  or  other,  pany^raphs  did  appear,  not 
naming  Calvert,  but  intimating  that  an  officer, 
who  had  formerly  served  her  Majesty,  had  been 
seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  of  Upper 
Bengal.  Yet  Calvert  was  not  suspected,  and  he 
dropped  out  of  people's  minds  as  thoroughly  as 
if  he  had  dropped  out  of  life. 

To  this  oblivion,  for  a  while,  we  must 
leave  him;  for  even  if  we  had  in  our  hands, 
which  we  have  not,  any  records  of  his  cam- 
paiening  life,  we  might  scruple  to  occupy  our 
readers  with  details  which  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing upon  our  story.  That  Loyd  never  heard 
of  him  is  clear  enough.  The  name  of  Calvert 
never  occurred  in  any  letter  from  his  hand.  It 
was  one  no  more  to  be  spoken  of  by  Florence 
or  himself.  One  letter  from  him,  however,  men- 
tioned an  incident  which,  to  a  suspicious  mind, 
might  have  opened  a  strange  vein  of  speculation, 
though  it  is  right  to  add  tnat  neither  the  writer 
nor  the  reader  ever  hit  upon  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery indicated.  It  was  during  his  second  year 
of  absence  that  he  was  sent  to  Mulnath,  nrom 
which  he  writes : 

"The  mutiny  has  not  touched  this  spot;  but 
we  hear  every  day  the  low  rumbling  of  the  dis- 
tant storm,  and  we  are  told  that  our  servants, 
and  the  native  battalion  that  are  our  garrison, 
are  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  rise.  I  doubt 
this  greatly.  I  have  nothing  to  excite  my  distrust 
of  the  people,  but  much  to  recommend  them  to 
my  favour.    It  is  only  two  days  back  that  I 


received  secret  intelligence  of  an  intended  attack 
upon  my  bungalow  by  a  party  of  Bithoor  cavalry, 
whose  doings  have  struck  terror  far  and  near. 
Two  companies  of  the  — th,  that  I  sent  for, 
arrived  this  morning,  and  I  now  feel  very  easy 
about  the  reception  the  enemy  will  meet.  The 
strangest  part  of  all  is,  however,  to  come.  Cap- 
tain Kelt,  who  commands  the  detachment,  said 
in  a  laughing,  jocular  way, '  I  declare,  judge,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  change  my  name,  at  least  till 
this  row  was  over.'  I  asked  him  *  Why  ?'  in 
some  surprise ;  and  he  replied,  *  There's  rather  a 
run  against  judges  of  your  name  lately.  They 
shot  one  at  Astraghan  last  November.  Six  weeks 
back,  they  came  down  near  Agra,  where  Craven 
Loyd  had  just  arrived,  district  judge  and 
assessor;  thev  burnt  his  bungalow,  and  mas- 
sacred himself  and  his  household ;  and  now,  it 
seems,  they  are  after  you.  I  take  it  that  some 
one  of  your  name  has  been  rather  sharp  on  these 
fellows,  and  that  this  is  the  pursuit  of  a  long 
meditated  vengeance.  At  all  events,  I'd  cafi. 
myself  Smith  or  Brown  till  this  prejudice  blows 
over.' " 

The  letter  soon  turned  to  a  pleasanter  theme 
—his  application  for  a  leave  had  been  favour- 
ably entertained.  By  October — it  was  then 
July  —  he  might  hope  to  take  his  passage 
for  England.  Not  tuat  he  was,  he  said,  at 
all  sick  of  India.  He  had  now  adapted  himself 
to  its  ways  and  habits,  his  health  was  good,  and 
the  solitude — the  one  sole  cause  of  complaint — 
he  trusted  would,  ere  long,  give  way  to  the  hap- 
piest and  most  blissful  of  all  companionship. 
"  Indeed,  I  must  try  to  make  you  all  emigiate 
with  me.  Aunt  Grainger  can  have  her  flowers 
and  her  vegetables  here  in  all  seasons,  one  of  my 
retainers  is  an  excellent  gardener,  and  Milly's 
passion  for  riding  can  be  indulged  upon  the  pret- 
tiest Arab  horses  I  ever  saw.'^ 

Though  the  dangers  which  this  letter  spoke 
of  as  impending  were  enough  to  make  Florence 
anxious  and  eager  for  the  next  mail  from  India, 
his  letter  never  a^ain  alluded  to  them.  He 
wrote  full  of  the  delight  of  having  got  his  leave, 
and  overjoyed  at  all  the  happiness  that  he  pic- 
tured as  before  him. 

So  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  was  the  next, 
and  then  came  September,  and  he  wrote :  "  This 
daj  month,  dearest — this  day  month,  I  am  to 
sail.  Already,  when  these  lines  are  before  you, 
the  interval,  which  to  me  now  seems  an  age, 
will  have  gone  over,  and  you  can  think  of  me  as 
hastening  towards  jou." 

"Oh,  aunt  dearest,  listen  to  this.  Is  not  this 
happy  news  ?"  cried  Florence,  as  she  pressed  the 
loved  letter  to  her  lips.  "Joseph  says  that  on 
the  18th— to-day  is — what  day  is  to-day  ?  But 
you  are  not  minding  me,  aunt.  What  can 
there  be  in  that  letter  of  yours  so  interesting  as 
this?" 

This  remonstrance  was  not  very  unreasonable, 
seeing  that  Miss  Grainger  was  standing  with 
her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  at  a  letter,  whose  few 
lines  could  not  have  taken  a  moment  to  read, 
and  which  must  have  had  some  other  claim  thus 
to  arrest  her  attention. 
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"This  is  wonderful !"  cried  sbe,  at  last. 

"  What  is  wonderful,  aunt  ?  Do  pray  gratify 
our  curiosity !" 

But  the  old  lady  hurried  away  without  a  word, 
and  the  door  of  her  room,  as  it  sharply  banged, 
showed  that  she  desired  to  be  alone. 

CHAPTEK  XIX.      A  SHOCK. 

No  sooner  did  Miss  Grainier  find  herself 
safely  locked  in  her  room,  than  she  re-opened  the 
letter  the  post  had  just  brought  her.  It  was 
exceedingly  brief,  and  seemed  nastily  written : 

**  Strictly  and  imperatively  private. 

"  Trieste,  Tuesday  morning. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Grainger, — I  have  just  arrived 
here  from  India,  with  important  despatches  for 
the  government.  The  fatigues  of  a  long  journey 
have  re-opened  an  old  wound,  and  laid  me  up  for 
a  day ;  but  as  my  papers  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
will  require  my  presence  to  explain,  there  is  no 
use  in  my  forwarding  them  by  another ;  I  wait 
therefore,  and  write  this  hurried  note,  to  say 
that  I  will  make  you  a  flying  visit  on  Saturday 
next.  I  say  you,  because  I  wish  to  see  your- 
self and  alone.  Manage  this  in  the  best  way 
you  can.  I  hope  to  arrive  by  the  morning  train, 
and  be  at  the  villa  by  eleven  or  twelve  at  latest. 
Whether  you  receive  me  or  not,  say  nothing  of 
this  note  to  your  nieces ;  but  I  trust  and  pray 
you  will  not  refuse  half  an  hour  to  your  attached 
and  faithful  friend, 

"  Habbt  Calvert." 

It  was  a  name  to  brin^  up  many  memories, 
and  Miss  Grainger  sat  gazmg  at  the  lines  before 
her  in  a  state  of  wonderment  blended  with 
terror.  Once  only  had  she  read  of  him  since 
his  departure;  it  was,  when  agitated  and 
distressed  to  know  what  had  become  of  him, 
she  ventured  on  a  step  of,  for  her,  daring  bold- 
ness, and  to  whose  temerity  she  would  not  make 
her  nieces  the  witnesses.  She  wrote  a  letter  to 
Miss  Sophia  Calvert,  begging  to  have  some 
tidings  of  her  cousin,  ana  some  clue  to  his 
whereabouts.  The  answer  came  by  return  of 
post ;  it  ran  thus : 

"  Miss  Calvert  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Miss  Grainger's  note  of  the  8th  inst. 

"  Miss  Calvert  is  not  aware  of  any  claim  Miss 
Grainger  can  prefer  to  address  her  by  letter, 
still  less,  of  any  right  to  bring  under  her  notice 
the  name  of  the  person  she  has  dared  to  inquire 
after.  Anj  furtuer  correspondence  from  Miss 
Grainger  will  be  sent  back  unopened." 

The  readine;  of  this  epistle  made  the  old  lady 
keep  her  bed  for  three  days,  her  sufferings 
being  all  the  more  aggravated,  since  they  im- 
posea  secresy.  From  that  day  forth  she  had 
never  heard  Calvert's  name;  and  though  for 
hours  long  she  would  think  and  ponder  over 
him,  the  mention  of  him  was  so  strictly  inter- 
dicted, that  the  very  faintest  allusion  to  him 
was  even  avoided. 

And  now,  like  one  risen  from  the  grave,  he 
was  come  back  again !  Come  back  to  renew. 
Heaven  could  tell,  what  sorrows  of  the  past,  and 


refresh  the  memory  of  days  that  had  always 
been  dashed  with  troubles. 

It  was  already  Friday.  Where  and  how  could 
a  message  reach  him  P  She  dreaded  him,  it  is 
true:  but  why  she  dreaded  him  she  knew  not.  It 
was  a  sort  of  vague  terror,  such  as  some  persons 
feel  at  the  sound  of  the  sea,  or  the  deep-voiced 
moaning  of  the  wind  through  trees.  It  conveyed 
a  sense  of  peril  through  a  sense  of  sadness— no 
more.  She  had  grown  to  dislike  him  from  the 
impertinent  rebuke  Miss  Calvert  had  adminis- 
tered to  her  on  his  account.  The  mention  of 
Calvert  was  coupled  with  a  darkened  room, 
leeches,  and  ice  on  the  head,  and,  worse  than 
all,  a  torturing  dread  that  her  mind  might  wan- 
der, and  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  corre- 
spondence leak  out  in  her  ramblings. 

Were  not  these  reasons  enough  to  make  her 
tremble  at  the  return  of  the  man  who  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  misery?  Yet,  if  she  could 
even  find  a  pretext,  could  she  be  sure  that  she 
could  summon  courage  to  say,  "1*11  not  see  you"  ? 
There  are  men  to  whom  a  cruelly  cold  reply  is  a 
repulse  ;  but  Calvert  was  not  one  of  these,  and 
this  she  knew  well.  Besides,  were  she  to  decline 
to  receive  him,  might  it  not  drive  him  to  come 
and  ask  to  see  the  girls,  who  now,  by  acceding 
to  his  request,  need  never  hear  or  know  of  his 
visit? 

After  long  and  mature  deliberation,  she  de- 
termined on  her  line  of  action.  She  would  pre- 
tend to  the  girls  that  her  letter  was  from  her 
lawyer,  who,  accidentally  finding  himself  in  her 
neighbouriiood,  begged  an  interview  as  he  passed 
through  Orta  on  his  way  to  Milan,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  could  go  over  in  the  boat  alone,  and 
meet  Calvert  on  his  arrival.  In  this  waj  she 
could  see  him  without  the  risk  of  her  nieces* 
knowledge,  and  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  not 
asking  him  to  remain  when  he  had  once  passed 
her  threshold. 

"I  can  at  least  show  him,"  she  thought, 
"that  our  old  relations  are  not  to  be  revived, 
though  I  do  not  altogether  break  off  all 
acquaintanceship.  No  man  has  a  finer  sense  of 
tact,  and  he  will  understand  the  distinction  I 
intend,  and  respect  it."  She  also  bethought  her 
it  smacked  somewhat  of  a  vengeance— though 
she  knew  not  precisely  how  or  why — ^that  she^d 
take  Sophia  Calvert's  note  along  with  her,  and 
show  him  how  her  inquiry  for  him  was  treated 
by  his  family.  She  had  a  copv  of  her  own,  a 
most  polite  and  respectful  epistle  it  was,  and  in 
no  way  calculated  to  evoke  the  rebuke  it  met 
with.  "He'll  be  perhaps  able  to  explain  the 
mystery,"  thought  she,  "and  whatever  Miss 
Calvert's  misconception,  he  can  eradicate  it 
when  he  sees  her." 

"How  fussy  and  important  aunt  is  this 
morning  1"  said  Florence,  as  the  old  lady  stepped 
into  the  boat.  "  If  the  interview  were  to  be 
with  the  Lord  .Chancellor  instead  of  a  London 
solicitor,  she  could  not  look  more  profoundly 
impressed  with  its  solemnity." 

"  Slie'll  be  dreadful  when  she  comes  back," 
said  Emily,  laughing ;  "  so  full  of  all  the  law 
jargon  that  she  couldn't  understand,  but  will 
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feel  a  right  to  repeat,  because  she   has  paid 
for  it." 

It  was  thus  they  criticised  her.  Just  as  many 
aunts  and  uncles^,  and  some  papas  and  mammas, 
too,  are  occasionally  criticised  by  those  younger 
members  of  the  family  who  are  prone  to  be  very 
caustic  as  to  the  mode  certain  burdens  are  borne, 
the  weight  of  which  has  never  distressed  their 
own  shoulders^  And  this,  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  affection,  but  simply  througb  a  habit 
which,  in  the  levity  of  our  day,  has  become 
popular,  and  taudit  us  to  think  little  of  the  ties 
of  parentage,  and  call  a  father  a  Governor. 

CHAPTER  XX.      AGAIN  AT  OBTA. 

"There  is  a  stranger  arrived,  Signora,  who 
has  been  asking  for  you,"  said  the  kndlord  of 
the  little  inn  at  Orta,  as  Miss  Grainger  reached 
the  door.  "  He  has  ordered  a  boat,  but,  feeling 
poorly,  has  Iain  down  on  a  bed  till  it  is  ready. 
This  is  his  servant,"  and  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke, 
to  a  dark-visaged  and  very  handsome  man,  who 
wore  a  turban  of  white  and  gold,  and  who  made 
a  deep  gesture  of  obeisance  as  she  turned  towards 
him.  Ere  she  had  time  to  question  him  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  English,  a  bell  rung  sharply, 
and  the  man  hurried  away  to  return  very 
speedily,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  door  opened 
and  Calvert  came  towards  her,  and,  with  an  air 
of  deep  emotion,  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips. 

"This  is  too  kind,  far  too  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  you,"  said  he,  as  he  led  her  forward 
to  a  room. 

"When  I  got  your  note,"  she  began,  in  a 
voice  a  good  deal  shaken,  for  there  was  much  in 
the  aspect  of  the  man  before  her  to  move  her, 
"  I  reaily  did  not  know  what  to  do.  If  you  desired 
to  see  me  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this  at  the  villa,  and  so  I  bethougnt  me  that  the 
best  way  was  to  come  over  here  at  once." 

"  Do  you  find  me  much  changed?"  he  asked, 
in  a  low,  sad  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are  a  good  deal  changed. 
You  are  browner,  and  you  look  larger,  even  taller, 
than  you  did,  and  perhaps  the  beard  makes  you 
seem  older." 

This  was  all  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
which,  had  she  spoken  it,  would  have  said,  that 
he  was  far  handsomer  than  before.  The  features 
had  gained  an  expression  of  dignity  and  elevation 
from  habits  of  command,  ana  there  was  a  lofty 
pride  in  his  look  which  became  him  well,  the  more 
as  it  was  now  tempered  with  a  gentle  courtesy 
of  manner  which  showed  itself  in  every  word  and 
every  gesture  towards  her.  A  slight,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible baldness,  at  the  very  top  of  the  foreliead, 
served  to  give  height  to  his  head,  and  add  to  the 
thoughtfuT  character  of  his  look.  His  dress,  too, 
was  peculiar,  and  probably  set  off  to  advantage 
his  striking  features  and  handsome  figure.  He 
wore  a  ricbly  embroidered  pelisse,  fastened  by  a 
shawl  at  the  waist,  and  on  his  head,  rather 
jauntily  set,  a  scarlet  fez  stitched  in  gold,  and  or- 
namented with  a  star  of  diamonds  and  emeralds. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  with  a  winning  but 
very  melancholy  smile.    "  These  last  two  years 


have  aged  me  greatly.  I  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal  in  them.  Come,"  added  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  at  her  side,  and  took  her  hand  in 
his,  "  come,  tell  me  what  have  you  heard  of  me  ? 
Be  frank,  tell  me  everything." 

"Nothing — absolutely  nothing,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  no  one  mentioned  me." 

"  We  saw  no  one.  Our  life  has  been  one  of 
complete  unbroken  solitude." 

"  Well,  but  your  letters ;  people  surely  wrote 
about  me  ?" 

"No,"  said  she,  in  some  awkwardness,  for 
she  felt  as  though  there  was  something  offensive 
in  this  oblivion,  and  was  eager  to  lay  it  to  the 
charge  of  their  isolation.  "Remember  what  I 
have  told  you  about  our  mode  of  life." 

"You  read  the  newspapers,  though!  You 
might  have  come  upon  my  name  in  them  !" 

"  We  read  none.  We  ceased  to  take  them. 
We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  little  cares  and 
occupations  of  our  home,  and  we  really  grew  to 
forget  that  there  was  a  world  outside  us." 

Had  she  been  a  shrewd  reader  of  expression, 
she  could  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  intense 
relief  her  words  gave  him.  He  looked  like  one 
who  hears  the  blessed  words  Not  Guilty !  after 
iiours  of  dread  anxiety  for  his  fate.  "  And  am 
I  to  believe,"  asked  he,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  joy,  "  that  from  the  hour  I  said  farewell,  to 
this  day,  that  I  have  been  to  you  as  one  dead 
and  buried  and  forgotten  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  we  forgot  you ;  but  we  rigidly 
observed  our  pledge  to  you,  and  never  spoke  of 
you." 

"  What  is  there  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
trustfulness  of  true  friendship!*"  burst  he  in, 
with  a  marked  enthusiasm.  "  I  have  had  what 
the  world  calls  great  successes,  and  I  swear  to 
you  I'd  give  them  all,  and  all  their  rewards  twice 
told,  for  this  proof  of  affection ;  and  the  dear 
girls,  and  Florence — how  is  she  ?" 

"  Far  better  than  when  you  saw  her.  Indeed, 
I  should  say  perfectly  restored  to  health.  She 
walks  long  walks,  and  takes  rides  on  a  mountain 
pony,  and  looks  like  one  who  had  never  known 
illness." 

"Not  married  yet?"  said  he,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  No ;  he  is  coming  back  next  month,  and  they 
will  probably  be  married  before  Christmas." 

"  And  as  much  in  love  as  ever — he,  I  mean  ?" 

"Fully;  and  she  too." 

"Pshaw!  She  never  cared  for  him;  she 
never  could  care  for  him.  She  tried  it— did  her 
very  utmost.  I  saw  the  struggle,  and  I  saw  its 
failure,  and  I  told  her  so." 

"You  told  her  so!" 

"  Why  not  ?  It  was  well  for  the  poor  girl 
that  one  human  being  in  all  the  world  should 
understand  and  feel  for  her.  And  she  is  deter- 
mined to  marry  him  ?" 

"Yes;  he  is  coming  back  solely  with  that 
object." 

"  How  was  it  that  none  of  his  letters  spoke 
of  me  ?    Are  you  quite  sure  they  did  not  ?  ' 

"I  am  perfectly  sure,  for  she  always  gave 
them  to  me  to  read." 
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"  Well !"  cried  he,  boldly,  as  lie  stood  up,  and 
threw  his  head  hauj»htily  back,  "  the  fellow  who 
led  Calvert's  Horse— that  was  the  name  my 
irregulars  were  known  by — might  have  won  dis- 
tinction enough  to  be  quoted  by  a  petty  Bengal 
civil  servant.  The  Queen  will  possibly  make 
amends  for  this  gentleman's  forgetfuhiess." 

"You  were  in  all  this  dreadful  campaign, 
then  ?"  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  Through  the  whole  of  it.  Held  an  indepen- 
dent command ;  got  four  times  wounded ;  this 
was  the  last."  And  he  laid  bare  a  fearful  cica- 
trice that  almost  surrounded  his  right  arm  above 
the  wrist.    "  Refused  the  Bath." 

"Refused  it?" 

"  Why  not.  What  object  is  it  to  me  to  be 
Sir  Harry  ?  Besides,  a  man  who  holds  opinions 
such  as  mine,  should  accept  no  court  favours. 
Colonel  Calvert  is  a  suflRcient  title." 

"  And  you  are  a  colonel  already  ?" 

"  I  was  a  major-general  a  month  ago — ^local 
rank,  of  course.  But  why  am  I  led  to  talk  of 
these  things  ?  May  I  see  the  girls  ?  Will  they 
like  to  see  me  ?" 

"  For  that  I  can  answer.  But  are  your  mi- 
nutes not  counted  ?    These  despatches  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  This  sword-cut 
has  left  a  terrible  *  tic'  behind  it,  and  travelling 
disposes  to  it,  so  that  I  have  telegraphed  for 
leave  to  send  my  despatches  forward  by  Hassan, 
my  Persian  fellow,  and  rest  myself  here  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  know  you'll  not  let  me  die  un- 
watcbed,  uncared  for.  I  have  not  forgotten  all 
the  tender  care  you  once  bestowed  upon  me." 

She  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Was  she  to  tell 
him  that  the  old  green  chamber,  with  its  little 
stair  into  the  garden,  was  still  at  his  service  P 
Was  she  to  say,  "Your  old  welcome  awaits  you 
there,"  or  did  she  dread  his  presence  amongst 
them,  and  even  fear  what  reception  the  girls 
would  extend  to  him  P 

"  Not,"  added  he,  hastily,  "  that  I  am  to  in- 
flict you  with  a  sick  m'an's  company  again.  I 
only  beg  for  leave  to  come  out  of  a  morning 
when  I  feel  well  enough.  This  inn  here  is  very 
comfortable,  and  though  I  am  glad  to  see  Onofrio 
does  not  recognise  me,  he  will  soon  learn  my 
ways  enough  to  suit  me.  Meanwhile,  may  I  go 
back  with  you,  or  do  you  think  you  ought  to 
prepare  them  for  the  visit  of  so  formidable  a 
personage  P'* 

"Oh,  I  think  you  may  come  at  once,"  said 
she,  laughingly,  but  very  far  from  feeling  assured 
at  the  same  time. 

"  All  the  better.  I  have  some  baubles  here 
that  I  want  to  deposit  in  more  suitable  hands 
than  mine.  You  know  that  we  irregulars  had 
more  looting  than  our  comrades,  and  I  believe 
that  I  was  more  fortunate  in  this  way  than 
many  others."  As  he  spoke,  he  hastily  opened 
and  shut  again  several  jewel-cases,  but  giving 
her  time  to  glance — ^no  more  than  glance — at 
the  glittering  objects  they  contained.  "  By  the 
way,"  said  he,  taking  from  one  of  them  a  cosily 
brooch  of  pearls,  "  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  the^ 
fasten  a  shawl  with,"  and  he  gallantly  placed  it 
in  her  shawl  as  he  spoke. 


"  Oh,  my  dear  Colonel  Calvert !" 

"  Pray  do  not  call  me  colonel.  I  am  Harry 
Calvert  for  you,  just  as  I  used  to  be.  Besides, 
I  wish  for  nothing  that  may  remind  me  of  my 
late  life  and  all  its  terrible  excitements.  I  am 
a  soldier  tired,  very  tired  of  war's  alarms,  and 
very  eager  for  peace  in  its  best  of  all  significa- 
tions.    Shall  we  go  ?" 

"By  all  means.  I  was  only  thinking  that 
you  must  reconcile  yourself  not  to  return  to- 
night, and  rough  it  how  best  you  can  at  the 

"Let  me  once  see  my  portmanteau  in  the 
corner  of  my  old  green  room,  and  my  pipe  where 
it  used  to  hang  beside  my  watch  over  the 
chimney,  and  I'll  not  believe  that  I  have  passed 
the  last  two  terrible  years  but  in  a  dream.  You 
could  not  fancy  how  I  attach  myself  to  that  spot, 
but  I'll  give  you  a  proof.  I  have  given  orders 
to  my  agent  to  buy  the  villa.  Yes ;  you'll  wake 
some  fine  morning  and  find  me  to  be  your  land- 
lord." 

It  was  thus  they  talked  away,  ralnbling  from 
one  theme  to  the  other,  till  they  had  gone  a  con- 
siderable way  across  the  lake,  when  once  more 
Calvert  recurred  to  the  strange  circumstance 
that  his  name  should  never  have  come  before 
them  in  any  shape  since  his  departure. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  said  she,  in  some  con- 
fusion, "  that  I  once  did  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
tidings  of  you.  I  wrote  to  your  cousin.  Miss 
Sophia." 

"  You  wrote  to  her !"  burst  he  in,  sternly ; 
"  and  what  answer  did  you  get  ?" 

"There  it  is,"  said  she,  drawing  forth  the 
letter,  and  giving  it  to  him. 

"  *  No  claim !  no  right !'  murmured  he,  as  he 
re-read  the  lines ;  " '  the  name  of  the  person  she 
had  dared  to  inquire  after ;'  and  you  never  sus- 
pected the  secret  of  all  this  indignant  anger  ?" 

"  How  could  I  ?    What  was  it  ?" 

"  One  of  the  oldest  and  vulgarest  of  all  pas- 
sions—jealousy !  Sophy  had  heard  that  I  was 
attached  to  your  niece.  Some  good-natured 
gossip  went  so  far  as  to'  say  we  were  privately 
married.  My  old  uncle,  who  only  about  once  ia 
a  (juarter  of  a  century  cares  what  his  family  are 
doing,  wrote  me  a  very  insulting  letter,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  year-long  benefits  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and,  at  the  close,  categorically 
demanded  '  Are  you  married  to  her  ?'  *  I  wrote 
back  four  words,  'I  wish  I  was,'  and  there 
ended  all  our  intercourse.  Since  I  have  won  cer- 
tain  distinctions,  however,  I  have  heard  that  he 
wants  to  make  submission,  and  has  even  hinted 
to  my  lawyer  a  hope  that  the  name  of  Calvert  is 
not  to  be  severed  from  the  old  estate  of  Rocksley 
Manor ;  but  there  will  be  time  enough  to  tell 
you  about  ail  these  things.  What  did  your 
nieces  say  to  that  note  of  Sophy's  ?" 

"  Nothing.  They  never  saw  it.  Never  knew 
I  wrote  to  her." 

"Most  discreetly  done  on  your  part.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  I  value  the  judgment  you  exer- 
cised on  this  occasion." 

The  old  lady  set  much  store  by  such  praise, 
and   grew    rather    prolix  about  all   the  con- 
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siderations  which  led  her  to  adopt  the  wise 
course  she  had  taken. 

He  was  glad  to  have  launched  her  upon  a  sea 
where  she  could  beat,  and  tack,  and  wear  at 
will,  and  leave  him  to  go  back  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

"And  80,"  said  he,  at  last,  "they  are  to  be 
married  before  Christmas  ?" 

"Yes;  that  is  the  plan." 

"  And  then  she  will  return  with  him  to  India, 
I  take  it." 

She  nodded. 

"  Poor  girl !  And  has  she  not  one  friend  in  all 
the  world  to  tell  her  what  a  life  is  before  her  as 
the  wife  of  a  third — ^no,  but  tenth-rate  official — 
in  that  dreary  land  of  splendour  and  misery, 
where  nothing  but  immense  wealtli  can  serve 
to  gloss  over  the  dull  uniformity  of  existence, 
and  where  the  income  of  a  year  is  often  devoted 
to  dispel  the  ennui  of  a  single  day  ?   India,  with 

foverty,  is  the  direst  of  all  penal  settlements, 
n  the  bush,  in  the  wilds  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
far-away  islands  of  the  Pacific,  you  have  the  free 
air  and  healthful  breezes  of  heaven.  You  can 
bathe  without  having  an  alligator  for  your  com- 
panion, and  lie  down  on  the  grass  witJiout  a 
cobra  on  your  carotid ;  but,  in  India,  life  stands 
always  face  to  face  with  death,  and  death  in 
some  hideous  form." 

"  How  you  terrify  me !"  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
of  intense  emotion. 

"  I  don't  want  to  terrify,  I  want  to  warn.  If 
it  were  ever  my  fiite  to  have  a  marriageable 
daughter,  and  some  petty  magistrate — some 
small  district  judge  in  JBengal — asked  her  for  a 
wife,  I'd  say  to  my  girl,  *  Go  and  be  a  farm  servant 
in  New  Caledonia.  Milk  cows,  rear  lambs,  wash, 
scrub,  toil  for  yojii  daily  bread  in  some  land 
where,  poverty  is  not  deemed  the  "plague;" 
but  dou|t  encounter  life  in  a  society  where  to 
be  poor  is  to  be  despicable — ^where  narrow  means 
are  a  stigma  of  disgrace.' " 

"  Joseph  says  nothing  of  all  this.  He  writes 
like  one  well  contented  with  his  lot,  and  very 
hopeful  for  the  future." 

"Hasn't  your  niece  some  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  ?" 

"Fifteen." 

"  Well,  he  presses  the  investment  on  which  he 
asks  a  loan,  just  as  any  other  roguish  speculator 
would,  that's  All." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Calvert.  Joseph  is 
not  a  rogue." 

"Men  are  rogues  according  to  their  capa- 
city. The  clever  fellows  do  not  need  roguery, 
and  achieve  success  just  because  they  are 
stronger  and  better  than  their  neighbours ;  but 
I  don  t  want  to  talk  of  Loyd ;  every  considera- 
tion of  the  present  case  can  be  entertained  with- 
out him." 

"  How  can  that  be,  if  he  is  to  be  her  hus- 
band?" 


"Ah!  If-if.  My  dear  old  friend,  when 
an  if  comes  into  any  question,  the  wisest  way  is 
not  to  debate  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
applying  our  lo^ic  to  what  is  merely  imaginary 
b  very  like  putting  a  superstructure  of  masonry 
over  a  house  of  cards.  Besides,  if  we  must  talk 
with  a  hypothesis,  I'll  put  mine,  'Must  she  of 
necessity  marry  this  man,  if  he  insist  on  it  ?' " 

"  Of  course ;  and  the  more,  that  she  loves 
him." 

"  Loves  him  !  Have  I  not  told  you  that  you 
are  mistaken  there  F  He  entrapped  her  at  first 
into  a  half  admission  of  caring  for  him,  and, 
partly  from  a  sense  of  honour,  and  partly  from 
obstinacy,  she  adheres  to  it.  But  siie  does  so 
just  the  way  people  cling  to  a  religion,  because 
nobody  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  convert 
them  to  another  faith." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  say  these  things  to 
me,"  cried  she,  with  much  emotion.  "  You  have 
a  way  of  throwing  doubts  upon  everything  and 
everybody,  that  always  makes  me  miserable, 
and  I  ask  myself  afterwards.  Is  there  nothing  to 
be  believed  P    Is  no  one  to  be  trusted  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  many,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  sighed 
he.  "  It's  no  bright  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  the  worid,  that  the  longer  a  man  lives  the 
worse  he  thinks  of  it.  I  surely  saw  the  flutter 
of  white  muslin  through  the  trees  yonder.  Oil 
dear,  how  much  softer  my  heart  islthan  I  knew 
of !  I  feel  a  sort  of  choking  in  the  throat  as  I 
draw  near  this  dear  old  place.  Yes,  there  she  is 
— ^Florence  herself.  1  remember  her  way  of 
waving  a  handkerchief.  I'll  answer  it  as  I 
used  to  do."  And  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
waved  his  handkerchief  over  his  head  with  a 
wide  and  circling  motion.  "  Look !  She  sees  it, 
and  she's  away  to  the  house  at  speed.  How 
she  runs  !  She  could  not  have  mustered  such 
speed  as  that  when  I  last  saw  her." 

"  She  has  gone  to  tell  Milly,  I'm  certain." 

He  made  no  replv,  but  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  sat  sifent  and  motionless.  Mean- 
while the  boat  glided  up  to  the  landing-place, 
and  they  disembarked. 

"  I  thought  the  girls  would  have  been  here 
to  meet  us,"  said  Miss  Grainger,  with  a  pique 
she  could  not  repress ;  but  Cidvert  walked  along 
at  her  side,  and  made  no  answer. 

"I  think  you  know  your  way  here,"  said  she 
with  a  smile,  as  she  motioned  him  towards  the 
drawing-room. 
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QUITE  AlONE. 

Book  the  Fibst:  Childhood, 
chaptbe  xxxi.  peace. 

Lily's  life  in  the  Marais  was,  for  six  months, 
peaceable,  and  uneventful,  and  happy.  One  day 
was  like  another,  but  all  the  days  were  quiet  and 
cheerful,  and  they  passed  swiftly  by.  Lily  rose 
at  eight,  and  took  Madame  de  Eergolay  her 
coffee  and  milk  in  her  bed-chamber.  Lily  read  to 
her,  over  her  own  breakfast,  the  news  from  the 
only  journal  which  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
into  the  establishment :  the  Legitimist  Gazette  de 
France,  Madame  de  Kergolay  was  no  very 
violent  politician,  but  her  convictions  were  firm. 
The  iron  had  long  since  been  forged  into  steel. 
She  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  "  the  too  celebrated 
M.  de  Bonaparte."  Whenever  she  alluded  to 
Robespierre  it  was  with  a  shudder,  but  without 
invective.  She  called  him  ''that  miserable 
man."  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was,  to  her,  always 
"  the  martyr  king."  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  — her  career, 
she  observed,  was  "  equivocally  tenebrous ;" 
but  she  regarded  the  Due  de  Berri  as  the 
victim  of  perfidy,  and  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  as  a  saint.  The  house  of  Orleans,  then 
regnant  in  France,  she  named  with  sorrow,  but 
without  asperity,  as  "the  ingrates  of  the  cadet 
branch."  She  seemed  (with  one  exception)  to 
bear  no  malice  towards  any  of  the  deplorably 
famous  characters  of  the  revolutionary  epoch. 
As  Talleyrand  did,  she  always  spoke  of  the  philo- 
sppher  of  Femey  as  "Monsieur  de  Voltaire." 
She  gave  Mirabeau  his  title  of  count,  and  ad- 
mitted the  eloquence  of  Gamille  Desmoulins  and 
the  patriotism  of  Madame  Roland.  But  if  ever 
the  name  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  were  men- 
tioned in  her  presence,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her 
voice  trembled  with  indignation.  "The  vulture 
in  dove's  feathers  1"  she  was  wont  to  cry.  "  The 
sentimentalist  who  wreathed  his  murderous 
poniard  in  fine  phrases.  The  philanthropist 
who  would  not  have  children  whipped,  and  yet 
sent  his  helpless  babes  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital !"  And  for  poor  crazy  Jean  Jacques  there 
was  no  charity  to  be  expected  from  the  Baronne 
de  Kergolay. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  lecture  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  was  concluded,  and  Lily  was  allowed 


to  enjoy  what  was  to  her  a  most  delightful  privi- 
lege. She  went  out  to  market  with  Babette,  the 
homely  femme  de  charge.  At  first  her  relations 
with  this  woman  were  of  a  slightly  embarrassing 
nature.  Babette  seemed  to  be  under  a  continual 
nervous  apprehension  lest  Lily  should  think  that 
she  was  jeidous  of  her,  but  the  girl's  gentle  and 
unassuming  nature  gradually  gained  confidence 
in  the  housekeeper's  mind,  and  before  a  fortnight 
was  over  she  told  Lily  that  she  loved  her  next 
to  Madame  de  Kergolay.  The  convict's  wife 
was  zealously  but  unaffectedly  pious ;  and  she 
never  went  to  market  withput  going  to  church 
for  a  few  minutes. 

When  Lily  returned  from  market  it  was  nearly 
noon,  and  the  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  or  mid- 
day breakfast,  was  served.  Until  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  she  worked  at  some  of  the  marvel- 
lous tasks  of  embroidery  which  were  always  in 
hand,  or  else  she  read  to  Madame  de  Kergolay. 
Novels  were  not  entirely  banished  from  the  good 
dame's  intellectual  course.  The  feuilleton  novel 
was,  it  need  not  be  said,  proscribed;  the  wild 
productions  of  the  romantic  school  were  likewise 
inadmissible ;  and  the  baronne  had  probably  never 
heard  of  George  Sand  or  of  Paul  de  Kock.  But 
the  genteel  fictions  of  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Arlin- 
court,  and  the  decorous  numbers  of  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  in  French,  with 
Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Porter  in  English,  were 
considered  worthy  of  entry,  and  were  listened  to 
with  complacency  by  Madame,  and  absolutely 
devoured  by  Lily. 

After  this,  if  the  day  were  fine,  came  a  walk. 
In  her  youth,  perhaps,  Madame  had  heard  of  the 
unholy  kidnapping  expeditions  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  by  means  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
the  "well-beloved"  and  peculiarly  abominable 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  flesh  and  blood  pre- 
serves of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfe  were  recruited.  At 
any  rate,  Madame  would  never  permit  her  prot^^e 
to  go  out  alone.  For  seven  years,  confined  by  a 
painful  and  hopeless  malady  to  her  bed  and  her 
invalid  chair,  she  had  never  left  her  third  floor 
in  the  Marais ;  but  she  recognised  the  necessity 
for  regular  exercise  in  Lily's  case.  Sometimes 
Babette  was  deputed  to  accompany  her  in  a  two- 
hours'  walk  on  the  quays  or  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  Sometimes  Vieux  Sablons  was  com- 
manded to  escort  her;  but  there  were  draw- 
backs to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  pro- 
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tectiou  of  this  faithful  domestic.  Vieux  Sablons 
was  a  slave  to  the  exigencies  of  style.  Although 
with  great  diffioulty  he  had  ^been  dissuaded  from 
wearing,  whenever  he  took  JiiB  walloB  ^abioad, 
the  silver-fringed  cocked-hat  which  had  been 
specially  made  for  him  when  the  emigiants 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  allied  troops 
in  1S14,  he  insisted  on  carrying  a  portentouB 
cane,  with  a  gilt  copper  knob  and  two  pendent 
acorns,  and  in  tapping  this  staff  on  the  ground 
from  time  to  time  as  he  walked,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  beadle  at  St.  Germain  des 
Pr^s  during  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  gamins,  or  little  black- 
guard boys  of  Paris,  who  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
beaten  for  impudence  and  cruel  acumen  by  the 
youths  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  were  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  Yieux  Sablons,  to  call  him 
"  Marquis  de  Carabas,"  "  Micromegas,"  "Volti- 
geurde  Louis  Quatorze,"  and  the  like,  and  to 
follow  him,  hooting  and  jeering,  and  occasionally 
casting  mud  and  stones  at  him  after  the  unhappily 
too  frequent  fashion  of  democratic  and  ill-trained 
juvenility.  And  these  proceedings,  naturally 
leading  to  "  explications"  between  Vieux  Sablons 
and  the  blackguard  boys,  in  which  the  bamboo 
stick  took  somewhat  too  vivacious  a  part,  a 
tumult  was  more  than  once  the  res\ilt,  when 
Vieux  Sablons  had  unpleasant  altercations  with 
the  sergents  de  ville,  not  devoid  of  reference 
to  a  visit  to  the  nearest  post  or  guard  house. 
Vieux  Sablons  experienced  infinite  pride  and 
pleasure  in  escorting  the  "little  m'amselle"  as 
he  cjJlcd  Lily— she  was  always  to  be  little — 
but  his  style  stood  in  his  way,  and  the  baroness 
would  rarely  suffer  him  to  confront  the  perils  of 
the  little  blackguards'  satire. 

At  ail  events,  Lily  contrived  to  get  a  good 
bracing  walk  almost  every  fine  day.  At  least 
twice  a  week  Madame  Prudence  would  look  in 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  baroness,  and  then  it 
was  she  who  would  officiate  as  Lily's  chaperone. 
Often,  too,  the  Abb^  Ghatain  would  come,  but 
ecclesiastical  etiquette  forbade  that  worthy  man 
to  be  seen  in  the  street  with  a  young  lady.  Once, 
when  Babette  and  Lily  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg,  they  came  upon  the 
abbe,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  reading  his 
breviary.  He  rose  in  haste  as  they  approached, 
and,  blushing  scarlet,  walked  away.  He  pet- 
tishly warned  Babette^  the  next  time  he  came 
to  the  Marais,  against  "compromising"  him. 
Poor  Abb6  Ghatcun!  He,  too,  was  a  slave  to 
style. 

Once,  also,  when  Lily  and  Madame  Prudence 
had  ventured  beyond  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the 
top  of  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  were  wandering 
though  the  then  ill-tended  thickets  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  they  came  upon  the  entire  Pension 
Marcassm  undergoing  the  dolorous  relaxation  of 
the  "promenade."  The  girls  were  all  rigidly 
watched  by  governesses  and  sub-governesses, 
and  bad  marks  were  plenteously  distributed  for 
such  offences  as  not  keeping  step,  or  turning  the 
head  over  the  shoulder  to  gaze  at  a  quack's  plat- 


form, or  a  Punch's  show ;  while,  for  a  wonder,  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  marched  the  terrible 
Madamoiselle^the  Mascassin  herself. 

She  eyed  her  former  pupil  and  victim  narrowly, 
and  with  an  evil  countenance,  as,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  feeling  herself  turn  white  and 
red  by  turns,  Lily  passed.  The  Marcassin  had 
got  veil  rid  of  the  unprofitable  scholar;  she 
had  a  hold  upon  her,  in  case  her  friends  should 
ever  come  forward ;  and  yet  she  experienced  a 
kind  of  cold  rage  at  the  thought  that  the  girl  had 
slipped  through  her  fingers.  It  was  so  easy  to 
punish  the  pupil  who  had  no  friends.  It  was  so 
facile  to  torment  the  child  who  dared  not  com- 
plain. The  Marcassin  was  vexed  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  she  had  permitted  the  abb^ 
to  take  away  the  little  Engli^  girl.  Indeed,  she 
was  angry  with  the  abb6  altogether.  He  did  not 
come  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  come.  He  spent 
most  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  Marais.  He  cared  no 
more  for  tric-trac.  He  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
Baronne  de  Kergolay  too  often,  and  too  warmly. 
As  for  Lily,  he  spoke  of  her  goodness,  her  meek- 
ness, her  docility,  in  a  manner  which,  according 
to  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,  was  perfectly  sicken- 
ing. "Ce  bonhomme  d*abb6  radote— he  maun- 
ders," quoth  the  strong-minded  schoolmistress. 
"I  must  seek  out  another  director  for  the  Pen- 
sion Marcassin." 

However,  she  knew  that  she  had  lost  her 
prey,  and  was  content  to  glower  at  the  girl  as 
she  saw  her,  happy  and  prosperous,  and  with  the 
glow  of  health  upon  her  cheek.  The  governesses, 
taking  the  cue  from  the  Marcassin,  surveyed  Lily 
and  her  companion  with  supercilious  sneers,  but 
their  private  comments  failed  to  harmonise  with 
the  public  recognition  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
ex-pupil. 

"She  has  been  adopted  by  a  duchess,"  one 
whispered. 

"A  duchess;  bah !  by  a  poverty-stricken  old 
emigrant  baroness  out  of  the  Vend6e,  rather. 
A  pensioner  on  the  ancient  ciril  list,  probably. 
My  father  was  out  in  the  Bocage.  He  was  a 
Bleu.  He  knew  all  ces  gens-li^,  and  had  four 
Kergolays  shot  in  one  day." 

"  It  is  no  matter.  La  petite  looks  very  weU. 
She  is  not  amiss,  la  petite." 

"She  was  always  an  affectionate  and  obedient 
little  thing,  and  it  went  to  one's  heart  to  have  to 
punish  her  when  she  had  committed  no  misdeeds, 
merely  because  such  were  the  orders  of  superior 
authority." 

"WeU,  she  is  out  of  the  lion's  dea.— Will  yon 
walk  straight,  Tavemier  rAin6e,  and  refrain 
from  using  your  fingers  as  castanets,  or  shall  I 
report  you,  for  the  fifth  time  during  the  existing 
promenade,  to  Mademoiselle  Espr6m6nil,  for  idti- 
mate  reprimand  and  correction  by  Madame  F" 

The  misdeeds  of  Mademoiselle  Tavemier  the 
elder,  who  was  a  very  muscular  young  Christian 
indeed,  and  always  scandalising  the  proprietors 
of  the  pensionnat  by  iU-repressed  acrobatic  feats, 
drove  Xily  out  of  the  minds  of  the  governesses, 
and  half  a  minute  after  the  scholastic  cortege  had 
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passed  by,  she  was  forgotten  by  all  save  the  Mar- 
cassin.  But  the  Marcassin  remembered  her  very 
well. 

Madame  Prudence  had  not  beheld  this  little 
scene  nnmoved.  She  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
an  old  feud  with  the  schoolmistress;  and,  delibe- 
rately spitting  on  the  ground,  with  certain 
solemn  expressions  of  disparagement  and  de- 
fiance, she  drew  Lily's  arm  under  hers,  and 
walked  on  at  a  quick  pace. 

Lily  did  not  fail  to  tell  Madame  de  Eergolay, 
when  they  reached  home,  of  her  little  adventure. 
The  baroness  deemed  it  her  duty  gently  to  chide 
the  priest's  housekeeper  for  her  intemperance  of 
language  towards  Mademoiselle  Marcassin,  but 
added  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  had  not 
heard  it. 

"With  a  thousand  reverences  towards  your- 
self, Madame  la  Baronne,  and  begging  pardon 
for  having  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  people 
to  which  I  belong,  and  against  the  canons  of 
Christian  charity  which  have  been  taught  me  by 
M.  PAbb^  Chatain,  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
Mademoiselle  Marcassin  did  hear  what  I  said. 
Too  long  she  tormented  at  her  ease  this  dear 
innocent  child;  and  the  stories  which  the  abb6 
has  told  me  of  her  cruelty  and  tyranny  have 
made  me,  time  after  time,  bum  over  with  the 
desire  of  tearing  her  wicked  old  eyes  out." 

"  That  would  be  very  wrong  indeed,  Madame 
Prudence"— it  was  the  baroness  who  spoke. 
"We  should  forgive  all  our  fenemies,  even  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven." 

"I  humbly  ask  pardon,"  replied  Madame 
Prudence,  with  a  low  curtsey;  " and  I  will  pray 
for  Mademoiselle  Bluebeards  this  very  night; 
but  I  should  like  to  pass  a  little  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  her,  nevertheless." 

"And,  I  am  sure,"  interposed  Lily,  "that  I 
forgive  her.  It  was  nothing,  perhaps,  but 
temper." 

"It  was  nothing,  perhaps,  but  chonx-fleurs  k 
la  sauce,"  Madame  Prudence  said  afterwards, 
in  good-humoured  banter  (but  not  in  the  ba- 
roness's presence),  to  Lily.  "My  poor  little 
angel  heart,  I  tell  you  that  woman  was  made  of 
marble.  Marble !  Lava  of  a  volcano,  rather. 
Some  years  ago  it  may  have  been  boiling  and 
red-hot,  and  now  it  is  turned  into  stone." 

The  dinner-hour  on  the  third  floor  in  the 
Marais  was  invariably  six  o'clock.  The  bill  of 
fare  was  always  simple ;  but  the  style,  on  which 
Vieux  Sablons  so  prided  himself,  was  never  lack- 
ing. Twice  a  week  the  baroness  fasted.  She 
did  not  expect  Lily  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  following  her 
example  ;  but  the  girl  thought,  in  her  simple 
heart,  that  it  would  be  selfish  not  to  abstam  from 
meat,  as  her  friends  did  upon  meagre  days ;  and 
besides  she  thought  the  sorrel  soup,  the  fish,  the 
vegetables,  and  omelettes  which  Babette  served 
up  on  non-flesh  days,  very  nice  and  succulent. 
On  Sundays  and  feasts,  they  had  generally  some 
little  extra  delicacy— a  charlotte  auxpommes,  or 
a  turkey  stuffed  with  che^nuts. 


After  dinner  came,  on  visiting  evenings— that 
is  to  say,  when  Madame  "received"  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays— a  few  very  old  gentlemen  and  a 
few  very  old  ladies.  They  all  seemed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked,  to  have  been  knocked  to 
pieces  like  the  porcelain  dessert  services,  and 
put  together  again.  The  Vidame  de  Barsae 
was  seventy.  He  earned  his  living  now  as 
a  teacher  of  English,  a  language  he  had  ac- 
quired during  the  emigration.  The  Count  de 
Panarion  had  been  a  mousquetaire  gris.  He 
was  glad  enough  now,  to  do  hack-work  for  a 
bookseller  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  Monsieur 
de  Pontanges  had  been  a  Knight  of  Malta.  How 
he  managed  to  earn  a  crust  of  bread  now,  was 
not  precisely  known.  It  was  a  delicate  subject, 
and  not  much  talked  about.  Madame  Prudence, 
indeed,  once  hinted  to  Lily  that  the  "poor  dear 
man,"  as  she  called  him,  had  been  compelled  to 
accept  a  post  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre,  and 
played  second  fiddle  at  the  Od6on  for  a  hundred 
francs  a  month. 

The  ladies  were  as  antique  and  as  dilapidated 
as  the  gentlemen.  They  were  marchionesses, 
countesses,  or  plain  mesdames,  but  all  of  noble 
birth ;  one,  Mademoiselle  de  Casteaunac,  was  a 
sentimental  old  maid,  who  had  been  a  beauty. 
They  were  all  miserably  poor,  hiding  their  heads 
in  cheap  boarding-houses,  or  cheaper  garrets, 
or  pining  on  the  miserable  pensions  on  the 
civil  list,  allocated  by  the  government  for 
the  support  of  the  decayed  Bourbon  aristocracy, 
and  the  sparse  funds  of  which  were  supplemented 
every  year  by  a  grand  ball  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
The  sentimental  old  maid  had  but  one  aspiration. 
She  had  an  income  amountmg  to  the  magnificent 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  a  year.  If  she  could 
only  manage  to  raise  it  to  forty  (a  thousand 
francs),  they  would  receive  her  as  a  nun  in  one 
of  the  gloomiest  and  rigidest  convents  of  the 
Paubourg  St.  Germain.  It  was  not  a  bright 
prospect,  but  poor  Sister  Anne  gazed  at  it  wist- 
fully from  the  tower  of  her  spinsterhood.  To  be 
allowed  to  have  your  hair  cut  off,  and  to  wear 
black  serge  and  a  veil ;  to  be  permitted  to  sleep 
on  the  boards,  and  scarify  yourself  with  a  horse- 
hair vest,  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
repeat  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  stale  bread  and  black  radishes,  and 
scourge  yourself  twice  a  week !  Well,  there  are 
ambitions  of  various  kinds,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Casteaunac's  ambition  extended  no  further  than 
this.  But  she  was  deficient  in  her  budget  just 
fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  and  her  long-coveted 
bliss  was  unattainable.  It  is  a  practical  age, 
indeed,  when  maceration  costs  money,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  vestal  virgins  expects  a  novice 
to  come  prepared  with  a  compact  sum  in  the 
Three  per  Cents. 

These  poor  old  people  came  and  paid  a  feeble, 
fluttering  court  to  Madame  de  Kergoky.  She 
had  lent— that  is  to  say  given— most  of  them 
money;  the  name  she  bore  was  honoured  and 
famous,  and  they  accorded  her  a  sincere  and 
awful  homage.  Of  all  the  victims  of  the  dreadful 
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reyolutioD,  none  had  suffered  more  deeply  than 
the  Earonne  de  Eergolay.  She  was  almost  a 
martyr.  She  had  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold.  She  had  been  in  the  tumbril.  Her 
hair  had  fallen  beneath  Sanson's  shears.  Her 
husband,  her  father,  her  dearest  friends  and 
kinsmen,  had  been  drowned  in  Bobespierre's  red 
sea.  She  said  once,  in  sad  playfulness,  that  she 
felt  almost  as  though  she  had  been  decapitated, 
and  her  head  had  been  sewn  on  again. 

The  entertainments  in  the  Marais  were  not 
costly.  Yieux  Sablons,  in  connexion  with  the 
yellow  wax  candles  in  the  silver  sconces,  pro- 
vided all  that  was  requisite  in  the  way  of  style. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  a  little  weak  tea.  The 
guests  brought  their  own  snuff,  and  what  more 
could  they  want  P  They  paid  their  little  compli- 
ments, vented  their  meek  complaints  against  the 
ungrateful  government  of  the  cadet  branch, 
buzzed  about  their  small  scandals,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  raillery,  or  drifted  into  dispute.  Now 
and  then  a  game  at  tric-trac  or  Boston  was  made 
up ;  and  at  ten  o'clock. all  took  their  leave,  and 
the  establishment  on  the  third  floor  went  to 
bed. 

CHAPTER  XXXn.     A  SCAPEORACE. 

Said  Yieux  Sablons  to  Lily  Floris,  one  morn- 
ing—it was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  residence 
in  the  Marais : 

"Little  m'amselle,  to-day  there  is  'bom- 
bance.'" 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Yieux  Sablons. 
Bombance!    What  is  that?" 

"True,  I  am  an  animal.  Madame  would  poll 
my  ears  for  talking  to  you  in  so  rude  a  manner. 
Madame  always  speaks  classically,  and  expects 
her  domestics  to  observe  good  style  in  their 
language.  I  mean,  that  to-day  there  is  a  festival, 
a  holiday,  a  gala." 

"And  why,  Yieux  Sablons  ?  It  is  not  a  fete- 
day  of  your  Church." 
(  "Little  puritan  m'amselle!  What  do  yon 
!  know  about  our  feasts  or  oar  fasts  either? 
Though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  insist  upon 
making  meagre  whenever  Madame  does.  But 
to-day  is  a  secular  holiday.  The  Scapegrace  is 
coming." 

"  The  Scapegrace !   Who  may  he  be  P" 

"Ah!  you  wiQ  find  out  soon  enough.  The 
scamp  — the  brigand— the  ne'er-do-well —the 
good-for-nothing." 

Lily  turned  hot  and  faint.  Who  was  coming  ? 
She  recalled  the  horrible  story  of  Babette's  hus- 
band.   Was  the  convict  expected  ? 

"  There  ! "  exckimed  Yieux  Sablons,  good 
humourcdly,  as  he  observed  the  girl's  agitation ; 
"I  am  a  brute,  a  buffalo,  a  rhinoceros,  to  terrify 
you  so,  little  m'amselle.  One  would  think  I 
was  announcing  the  advent  of  Lc  petit  homme 
Bouge— th&  little  Bed  Man  who  was  wont  to 
appear  to  Bonaparte.  It  is  only  M.  Edgar 
Greyfaunt,  Madame's  graceless  grandrnephew, 
who  is  coming."  | 


"  A-a-h !"  murmured  Lily ;  and  it  was  a  long- 
drawn  "a-a-h." 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  He  will  treat  you  as 
a  child.  Monsieur  can  only  spare  time  for  the 
grand  dames  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
Monsieur  even  disdains  to  brei^  the  hearts  of 
the  grisettes  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur is  very  tenacious  of  his  nobility." 

"He  is  noble,  then?" 

"Is  he  not  Madame's  grand-nephew?  Does 
she  not  come  of  an  ancient  and  illustiious  stock  ? 
But  he  has  none  of  the  Kei^olay  blood  in  him. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  manor  of 
Yieux  Sablons;  and,  between  you  and  me,  little 
m'amselle,  I  don't  think  much  of  his  nobility^ 
for " 

"What,  Yieux  Sablons?" 

The  old  man  had  come,  suddenly,  to  a  stop. 
He  resumed,  now,  in  some  confusion:  "What 
an  imbecile  I  am !  My  tongue  is  always  running 
away  with  me.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  mis- 
trusted his  nobility  because  he  is  an  Englishman. 
I  cannot  endure  them,  those  sons  of  Albion. 
Why  has  he  not  a  '  De'  before  his  name  ?  Mon- 
sieur Edgar  Greyfaunt!  That  sounds  neither 
more  nolr  less  than  the  name  of  a  bourgeois. 
But  I  forgot,  beast  that  I  am,  that  Madame  her- 
self was  of  Britannic  origin,  and  that  everything 
belonging  to  her,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
must  be  noble." 

"And  I,  too,  am  English,  Yieux  Sablons," 
remarked  Lily,  sadly. 

"But  you  are  not  noble,"  returned  the  old 
man,  simply. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  Quite  Alone." 

"It* is  not  your  fault,  little  m'amselle.  An 
enfant  trouv6  may  be  the  descendant  of  Henri 
Quatre.  But  we  were  speaking  of  M.  Edgar. 
The  prodigal  grand-nephew  has  condescended 
to  announce  his  intention  of  paying  us  a  visit. 
It  is  six  months  since  Monsieur  deigned  to  set 
his  foot  beneath  our  humble  roof."^ 

"  Why  does  he  stay  away  so  long  ?" 

"Why  indeed.  He  professes  to  be  very  fond 
of  his  aunt.  He  can  come  often  enough  when 
he  wants  a  billet  of  five  hundred  francs.  JBut 
Monsieur  has  been  away  sketching,  forsooth^ 
and  visiting  the  grand  seigneurs  and  the  grand 
dames  at  their  ch&teaux.  He  despises  the  poor 
broken-down  aristocracy  of  the  Bestoration. 
Nothing  will  suit  him  but  the  mushroom  barons 
of  Philippe,  the  newly-fledged  peers  of  France, 
the  marshals  who,  the  day  before  yesterday,  were 
drummer-boys.  He  visits  the  corps  diplomatique. 
He  is  hand-in-glove  with  the  Bourse.  He  is  a 
favourite  with  bankers'  wives.  Oh,  Monsieur  is  a 
man  of  fashion,  the  pet  of  Frascati's  and  the  Caf6 
Anglais.  Et  tout  9a  n'est  qu'un  peintre.  He 
is  only  a  painter  with  a  half-furnished  atelier  in 
the  Bue  Neuve  des  Augustins,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  goodness  of  Madame,  his  grand-aunt,  he 
would  starve." 

"Yieux  Sablons,"  interposed  Lily,  gravely, 
"you  are  talking  scandal.  If  Madame  heai-d 
you,  she  would  be  very  angry." 
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"Well,  you  are  right,  little  m'amselle.  I 
have  no  right  to  make  observations ;  I,  who  am 
merely  a  poor  valet  depied  promoted  to  the 
chamber  since  onr  establishment  has  been  re- 
duced. Old  Rococo,  Monsieur  the  prodigal 
calls  me.  Yes,  I  am  old,  and  broken,  and  rococo. 
I  know  nothing,  save  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  grand  style  we  used  to  keep  at  Yieux  Sablons, 
and  to  love,  and  serve  Madame ;  and,  if  I  survive 
her,  my  only  wish  is  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery,  and  the  same  grave,  at  right  angles,  at 
her  feet.  The  old  nobility  used  to  grant  such 
privileges  to  their  faithful  servitors." 

Lily  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  old  man  moved: 
for  two  big  tears  were  coursing  down  his  parch- 
ment cheek.  M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  was,  evidently, 
no  favourite  of  his.  But  his  devotion  to  the 
lightest  behests  of  his  mistress  got  the  better  of 
his  own  personal  feelings,  and  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  task  of  killing  the  fatted  calf  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  prodigal  grand- 
nephew. 

It  was  a  very  busy  day.  The  invalid  was 
agitated,  as  she  always  was  when  Edgar  was 
expected.  She  was  tetchy,  almost  cross,  and 
Lily  had  to  follow  out  the  recipe  of  smiling  upon 
her,  and  kissing  her  a  great  many  times  before 
sunset.  The  marketing  done  that  morning,  was 
prodigious.  Babette  missed  her  out-door  orisons. 
The  famous  turkey  stuffed  with  chesnuts  was 
prepared  as  a  piece  de  resistance.  The  dessert 
was  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  Madame  Prudence, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Abb6  Chatain,  came 
to  help;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  sundry  little 
copper  stewpans,  and  a  red  brick  stove  fed  with 
charcoal,  concocted  entr6es  of  so  overpowering 
and  titillating  an  odour,  that  the  subtlety  of  the 
aroma  penetrated  even  to  the  boudoir  of  Ma- 
dame de  Eergolay,  who,  smilingly,  speculated 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  compote  of  pigeons, 
or  the  salmi  of  partridges— of  both  of  which 
Edgar  was  very  fond— that  Madame  Prudence 
was  cooking. 

As  for  Yieux  Sablons,  he  rubbed  and  polished 
the  plate  until  it  seemed  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing utterly  under  the  influence  of  excessive  at- 
trition. Lily  was  told  that  she  was  not  to  do 
anything,  and  was  even  scolded  by  Madame  de 
Eergolay  for  offering  to  arrange  the  dessert;  but 
she  stole  away  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to 
deck  the  dining-room  table  with  flowers,  and 
display  the  napkins  in  symmetrical  shapes,  and 
fit  little  frills  of  cut  paper  to  the  candles. 

Yieux  Sablons  whispered  to  her  about  Ave 
o'clock  that  there  would  be  champagne  at  dinner, 
and  also  Chambertin. 

"  It  is  the  grand  vin,  the  famous  vintage  of 
1827,"  he  added.  "  Madame  has  only  five  bottles 
of  it  left.  Only  imagine !  What  extravagance ! 
But  she  would  dissolve  diamonds  in  his  Cham- 
bertin, if  it  were  possible,  and  she  had  them." 

M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  came  to  dinner,  but  he 
came  late.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  six 
before  he  condescended  to  ascend  the  staircase 
and  pull  the  horse-hoof  attached  to  the  silken 


cord.  But  had  he  come  at  twenty  minutes  past 
midm'ght  he  would  have  been  welcome.  It  was 
not  the  slightest  misfortune  of  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne  de  Eergolay  that  she  literally  idolised  her 
graceless  grand-nephew. 

He  was  received  in  all  ceremonious  form,  and 
with  two  lighted  candles,  by  Yieux  Sablons, 
triply  powdered  for  the  occasion. 

"  How  are  you,  my  ancient  ?"  LUy  heard  him 
cry  out  in  a  loud  ringing  voice,  in  the  vestibule. 
"  The  same  inimitable  make-up,  Yieux  habits 
vieux  galons  1  What  a  prodigious  old  mannequin 
it  is.  At  the  Italiens,  mon  cher,  thou  wouldst 
be  invaluable  as  lacquey  to  Doctor  Dulca- 
mara." 

He  was  speaking  in  French,  confidently  and 
fluently,  but  with  a  broad  Saxon  accent.  He 
thee'd  and  thou'd  Yieux  Sablons,  not  affably,  but 
superciliously,  and  whenever  he  called  him  "  tu," 
or  "toi,"  the  old  domestic,  who  was  only  accus- 
tomed to  endure  that  familiarity  from  the  lips  of 
his  mistress,  bowed  humbly,  but  visibly  shud- 
dered. 

Monsieur  jEdgar  Greyfaunt  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  his  grand-aunt.  He  sank  on  one 
knee  with  a  becoming  grace  enough,  and  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  homage  of 
aristocrat  to  aristocrat.  But  when  he  rose,  he 
tossed  his  head  aloft  and  threw  an  insolent  look 
around,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  act  of  hu- 
mility he  had  just  performed. 

The  compensation  was  almost  gratuitous. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room  at  whom  to  toss 
his  head  or  look  insolent,  but  a  poor  little  English 
girl. 

When  his  grand-aunt  had  folded  him  to  her 
breast  at  least  twenty  times;  when  she  had  kissed 
his  forehead,  his  cheeks,  his  eyes,  his  lips,  over 
and  over  again ;  when  she  had  smoothed  his  hair, 
and  pressed  his  hands  between  her  own  white 
palms  ;  when  she  had  bidden  him  to  stand  away 
from  her  a  little,  that  she  might  better  regard  him ; 
when  she  had  recalled  him  to  fondle  and  caress 
him ;  when  she  had  called  him  her  darling  Edgar, 
her  hope,  her  pride,  her  sole  comfort  and  stay  in 
old  age— she  bethought  herself  that  they,  too, 
were  not  Quite  Alone,  and  that  there  stood  one 
present  who  was.  She  held  out  her  kind  hand 
to  Lily,  and  pulling  the  trembling,  blushing  girl 
forward,  proceeded  to  present  her  to  M.  Edgar. 

"  This  is  Miss  Lily  Floris,"  she  said,  in  English, 
"  a  little  English  friend  of  mine.  She  is  very 
good,  and  quiet,  and  useful,  and  I  love  her  very 
dearly.  You  must  be  very  kind  to  her,  Edgar, 
and  not  at  aU  sarcastic,  for  she  is  very  young  and 
timid." 

Edgar  made  Lily  a  bow  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  nod,  and  supplemented  by  a  sneer. 
It  seemed  to  say,  *fYou  are  infinitely  beneath 
me,  my  young  friend,  but  since  my  aunt  desires 
it,  I  will  condescend  to  be  civil  to  you."  The 
girl  shrunk,  but,  alas !  not  angrily,  from  his  bold 
gaze.  In  the  remotest  comer  of  her  heart  the 
trembling  little  fingers  of  her  soul  were  already 
beginning  to  set  up  an  idol.    As  yet,  what  had 
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she  possessed  to  bow  down  to  and  worship  P  And 
how  many  of  us  are  there  who  prostrate  them- 
selves every  day  to  stocks  and  stones,  and  think 
them  gods  ? 

Edgar  Greyfaunt  was  eminently  handsome. 
They  were  all  there :  the  trappings,  and  gewgaws, 
and  flounces,  and  farbelows  of  man's  comeliness 
that  drive  silly  women  oat  of  their  wits.  He 
was  tall  and  shapely,  and  his  nose  was  aquiline, 
and  his  teeth  were  white.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  small,  and  his  auburn  hair  curled  in  rich 
luxuriance  over  his  broad  white  forehead.  Na- 
ture had  provided  him  with  every  luxury.  All 
the  accessories  and  addenda  of  beauty  he  pos- 
sessed. None  of  the  trifling  adjuncts,  the 
absence  of  which  the  cunning  eye  of  a  woman 
quickly  detects,  were  absent.  The  slight  mous- 
tache he  wore  became  him  infinitely.  There  was 
a  touch  of  softness  in  his  smile  to  relieve  its 
impudence.  There  were  silken  eyelashes  to  veil 
his  bold  glance.  There  was  a  dash  of  music  in 
his  loud  clear  voice.  There  was  strength  as 
well  as  elegance  in  his  limbs.  Women  like  a 
Narcissus  grafted  on  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
The  middlingly  handsome  man  has  no  chance 
with  them.  To  succeed,  you  must  be  either  a 
model  of  manly  and  athletic  beauty,  or  else  as 
ugly  as  Jaek  Wilkes  or  Gabriel  de  Mirabeau, 
and  with  the  serpent  or  the  devil's  tongue.  And 
sometimes  squinting  Wilkes  and  pock-pitted 
Mirabeau  are  more  successfcd  than  Adonis  the 
Life  Guardsman  and  Antinous  the  muscular 
heathen. 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  and  the  prodigal  grand- 
nephew  was  feasted,  Lily  kept  her  eyes  consis- 
tently on  her  plate  from  the  potage  to  the  dessert, 
yet  for  all  that  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
»his  highness  the  grand-nephew's  gaze  was  seldom 
away  from  her  face.  Madame  de  Eergolay  as- 
cribed her  blushings  and  tremblings,  her  drop- 
pings of  knives  and  forks  and  napkins,  to  timidity. 
To  what  other  cause,  indeed,  could  they  be  as- 
cribed? 

It  is  needless  to  give  an  accurate  report  of 
the  table-talk.  Madame  de  Eergolay  uttered 
little  beyond  interjections  of  admiration  and 
afiection.  Lily  said  nothing  at  all.  As  for  Edgar 
Greyfaunt  he  simply  bragged ;  and  a  handsome 
braggadocio  has  little  to  fear  when  his  only  two 
possible  interlocutors  are  a  fond  doting  old 
woman  and  a  shrinking  girl.  He  bragged  about 
everything  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular. 
About  the  praise  M.  Delaroche,  whose  pupil  he 
was,  had  bestowed  upon  his  study  in  oil  ijom 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  chance  he  had  of  carry- 
ing off  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  at  the  ap- 
proaching competition  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  About  his  jokes  in  the  studio,  and  his 
fencing  matches  with  his  fellow-students,  whom 
he  always  vanquished.  About  a  young  painter 
scarcely  so  old  as  he,  who  had  just  got  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  "Everybody  admits 
that  I  am  superior  to  him  in  form,  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  colour,"  quoth  Edgar,  modestly; 
"but  then,  you  sec,  I  am  such  a  faineant,  such  a 


lazy  fellow.  Never  mind,  I  shall  catch  up  young 
Rapinard  in  a  year  or  two." 

Madame  de  Kergolay  fondly  believed  that  he 
would,  and,  in  her  secret  soul,  marvelled  what- 
ever those  tasteless  idiots,  the  Jury  of  the  Ex- 
position of  Paintings,  could  have  been  about,  to 
recommend  Rapinard  for  the  cross.  It  is  true 
that  Prince  Greyfaunt  had  never  exhibited  any- 
thing. He  told  his  great-aunt,  with  his  easy 
laugh,  that  Rapinard  was  the  son  of  an  employ^ 
in  the  Pompes  Fun^bres— an  undertaker's  man ; 
that  his  mother  kept  a  bureau  de  nourrices— a 
servants'  registry  office ;  that  he  had  a  head  like 
Quasimodo  in  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  and  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other.  Madame  de  Eergolay 
was  only  acquainted  with  one  Quasimodo— the 
duly  calendared  saint  of  that  name;  but,  good^ 
chsu'itable.  Christian  woman  as  she  was,  she 
could  scarcely  help  despising  the  bourgeois 
Rapinard,  the  son  of  the  croquemort.  She  did 
not  know  that  Rapinard  rose  at  six  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  from  the  round  till  nine ;  that  he 
painted  all  day;  that  he  sat  up  half  the  night 
poring  over  his  Albinus,  and  drawing  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  and  the  upper  and  lower  layers 
of  muscles  backwards.  And,  had  she  known 
that  Rapinard  lived  chiefly  on  red  eg^  and 
sous'-worths  of  Brie  cheese ;  that  he  kept  his 
father  the  under-undertaker,  who  was  blind,  and 
his  mother  the  registry-shop  keeper,  who  was 
paralytic;  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  Never  mind ;  we  shall  be  better  off  when  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Institute  and  an  officer  of  the 
Legion"  (and  Rapinard,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  both/ 
at  this  present  writing) ;  had  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne  been  reminded  of  these  trifling  things, 
her  opinion  concerning  Rapinard  would  have 
changed,  I  warrant,  to  a  surprising  degree. 

But  there  was  no  end  to  the  Sultan  Grey- 
faunt's  bragging.  He  condescended  to  bestow  a 
long  evening  on  his  aged  relative,  and,  when  he 
¥Fas  tired  of  bragging  about  art,  he  gave  fa^ion 
a  turn.  With  vain-glorious  loquacity,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  grand  houses  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  during  his  sketching  tour;  "for,  al- 
though," he  remarked,  apologetically,  "  I  mean 
to  be  a  historical  painter,  one  mustn't  lose  sight 
of  the  value  of  landscapes  in  backgrounds." 
His  talk  was  of  dukes  and  counts,  of  presidents 
of  the  chamber,  and  keepers  of  the  seals.  When 
tis  grand-aunt  asked  after  the  bearer  of  some 
memorable  name,  some  waif  and  stray  of  the 
great  revolutionary  shipwreck,  he  laughed. 

"  Ask  me  after  the  Doge  of  Venice.  All  these 
people  are  as  rococo  as  Vieux  Sablons  yonder, 
and  are  sensibly  hidden  away  in  the  Marais  like 
rats  in  a  hole.  Now  and  then,  I  cross  the  river 
to  the  Rue  de  LiUe  or  de  Bourgogne,  and  look 
up  the  respectable  antiquities  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  receding  tide.  Do  you  know,  my  aunt, 
there  are  still  people  who  believe  in  the  most 
Christian  Eing  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  speak 
of  that  little  boy  over  yonder  as  Henry  the 
Fifth?" 

"  And  you,  my  nephew,"  the  old  lady,  in  mild 
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expostulation,  interposed :  "do  you  forget  that 
I  too  have  touched  the  hand  of  the  sainted 
Charles,  and  that  my  only  king  is  Henry  ?" 

"Tlierie  was  a  king  in  Thule— history  of  five 
hundred  years  ago  — history  of  the  Deluge," 
returned  Edgar,  coolly.  "  I  might  just  as  well 
revive  the  claims  of  the  Lancashire  Greyfaunts 
to  half  a  dozen  dormant  peerages.  I  dare  say  we 
are  entitkd  to  them,"  he  added,  with  a  proud 
look. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  one  must  live 
with  the  modems,  and  take  the  world  as  it  came. 
"A  banker's  daughter,  with  a  dowry  of  two 
millions,  and  a  pedigree  out  of  the  Rue  des  Mau- 
vaises  Paroles ;  or  Mademoiselle  the  Marquis's 
eldest,  with  nothing  but  her  virtue  (and  that  of 
'  the  most  acidulated  character),  and  a  genealo- 
gical tree  as  wide-st)reading  as  a  banyan.  No, 
no,  give  me  Miss  Banker  and  her  fat  money- 
bags." 

Warmed  by  the  Chambertin,  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  which  he  intended  to  obtain 
admittance  some  day;  of  steeple-chases  and 
billiard-matches ;  of  the  caf6s  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ;  of  the  duels  he  had  fought,  and  the 
bets  he  had  made  (and  won,  of  course) ;  of  the 
actresses 

But,  when  he  came  to  the  dramatic  chapter  of 
bis  adventures,  Madame  de  Kergolay  discreetly 
whispered  to  Lily,  and  she  and  Yieux  Sablons 
wheeled  the  mv^d's  chair,  not,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, into  the  boudoir  bed-chamber,  but  into 
the  salon— the  which,  in  honour  of  the  grand- 
nephew's  visit,  was  lighted  up  with  no  less  than 
six  wax  candles.  This  was  not  one  of  Madame's 
reception  nights.  She  only  expected  the  Abb^ 
Chatain,  and  found  him  waiting  for  her. 


TOM  MOODT  AND  CO. 

What  Englishman  possessing  any  share  of 
the  national  vanity,  or  any  proper  self-respect, 
would  declare  his  ignorance  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  huutinp^-fieloC  and 
the  inner  life  of  that  grandest  of  British  field 
sports,  fox-hunting  ?  We  all  knew  Tom  Moody, 
the  whipper-in,  weD,  of  course!  We  know 
about  bright  Chanticleer  proclaiming  the  mom, 
and  old  Towler  joining  the  cry,  and  the  southerly 
wind  and  the  cloudy  sky,  and  the 
Hey,  ho,  Chivy  I 
Hark  forward !  hark  forward  !  tanti-vy, 

with  very  quick  enunciation  and  very  high  upper 
note,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  know  Fores's 
hunting  sketches,  and  those  admirable  woodcuts 
of  Mr.  John  Leech's,  where  the  **  swells "  are 
always  flying  their  fences,  and  the  "  snobs"  are 
always  coming  to  grief,  where  the  pretty  girls, 
whom  no  one  else  has  ever  so  charmingly  por- 
trayed, are  rushing  at  bulOnclies,  while  those 
glorious  boys,  whom  no  one  else  has  ever  at- 
tempted, are  running  their  Shetlands  at  raspers. 
There  is  a  popular  style  of  literature  now,  the 
bero  of  which  is  always  an  athletic,  horsey  man. 


and,  nowithstandinghis  weight,  making  it  a  point 
to  be  up  with  the  first  flight  throughout  the  run, 

fenerally  winning  the  heiress  and  the  Great 
^oldoody  Steeple-chase  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  or  reproaching  the  joung  lady  who  has 
jilted  him  for  a  ^richer  suitor,  oy  taking  some 
terrific  and  horribly  dangerous  leap  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  pony  she  has  driven  in  a  low 
wicker  carriage  to  the  meet.  Thanks  in  some 
measure  to  tlie  convenience  of  railways,  there 
are  probably  but  few  of  us  with  a  sporting  turn 
who  have  not  been  out  with  the  Queen's  stag- 
hounds,  the  Surrey  fox-hounds,  or  who  have  not, 
while  staying  at  Brighton,  enjoyed  a  day's  sport 
under  the  generalship  of  that  glorious  specimen 
of  the  English  yeoman  who  hunts  the  Brook- 
side  harriers.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
experiences,  I  hav&an  idea  that  very  few  persons, 
even  those  who  take  great  interest  in  such 
matters,  have  any  notion  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  trouble  consequent  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  it  is  for  tJie 
benefit  of  tliose  who  are  thus  ignorant,  and  who 
may  be  glad  of  having  the  whole  information  in 
a  handy  shape,  and  in  a  small  compass,  without 
the  trouble  of  reference  to  encyclopadias.or 
heavy  statistical  works,  that  these  observations, 
derived  first-hand  from  two  of  the  first  masters 
of  hounds  in  England,  and  carefully  compared 
with  standard  authorities,  are  written. 

And  first,  of  the  hounds.  The  number  of  couple 
in  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  depends  on  how  many 
days  m  a  week  the  pack  is  nunted.  If  twice  a 
week  (or  with  an  occasional  extra  day,  called  a 
"  bye-day"),  twenty-five  couple  will  be  sufficient; 
for  tlu'ce  days  a  week,  thirty-five  couple  ;  and 
for  four  days  a  week,  forty-five  couple  will  be 
required.  The  prices  of  hounds  vary  according 
to  demand  and  supply.  Draft-hounds,  i.e.  such 
as  have  been  selected  for  steadiness  and  scenting 
powers,  generally  average  three  guineas  a  couple, 
but  the  safest  plan  for  an  intending  master  o£ 
hounds  is  to  consult  the  advertising  columns  of 
sporting  journals,  and  see  whether  any  well- 
known  and  established  packs  are  for  sale.  At 
the  present  time  of  writing  there  is  but  one 
pack  in  the  market,  and  for  them  is  asked  thir- 
teen  guineas  a  couple.  Three  or  four  hundred 
guineas  is  a  common  price,  and  one  is  not  likely 
to  get  anything  very  special  for  the  money,  but 
a  good  pack  has  now  and  then  gone  cheap,  and 
been  picked  up  for  five  hundred  pounds.  No 
man  with  any  sporting  nous  would  refuse  to 
give  a  thousand  guineas  for  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  a  thoroughly  established  reputation.  Much 
larger  prices  are  on  record.  From  Mr.  Blaine 
we  learn  that  in  1826  Mr.  Warde,  a  well-known 
sportsman,  sold  his  pack  for  two  thousand 
guineas,  while  in  more  recent  times  Mr.  Eol- 
jambe's  hounds,  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  at 
Tattersall's,  realised  three  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  one  lot  of  five  couple  fetching  three 
hundred  and  eighty  guineas,  and  another  of  four 
couple  and  a  half  four  hundred  and  eighty 
guineas.    Here  is  your  preliminary  expense. 

Having  provided  your  pack,  you  will,  of 
course,  have  prepared  your  kennel  for  them, 
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which  will  not  be  a  small  item  in  your  outlay. 
As  you  can  expend  fifteen  shillings  or  five 
hundred  pounds  on  a  dressing-case  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  article  you  require,  so  will 
the  cost  of  tne  erection  of  Your  kennel  depend 
entirely  on  your  taste  and  the  contents  of  your 
purse.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  kennel  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  You  will 
probabl?  be  satisfied  with  something  less  magni- 
ficent than  either  of  these,  but  there  are,  never- 
theless, certain  necessaries  which  it  is  incumbent 
on  a  kennel-builder  to  provide.  Among  these 
are  a  boiling-house  for  the  meat,  lodging-rooms 
for  the  hounds,  a  grass  or  gravel  court  into 
which  to  turn  the  dogs  while  tne  lodging-rooms 
are  being  aired,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water, 
and  a  lodging-room  for  either  your  huntsman, 
whipper-in,  or  kennel  attendant,  who  must  be 
so  close  to  the  hounds  that,  should  any  quarrel- 
ling take  place,  they  can  hear  his  voice,  or  the 
erack  of  ms  whip,  or  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which 
he  could  pull,  and  which  should  hang  over 
where  the  dogs  sleep.  Hounds  are  very  savage 
in  kennel,  ana  after  a  fight  in  which  a  dog  has 
be«n  killed,  his  body  is  sometimes  devoured  by 
the  rest.  Old  sportsmen  have  an  anecdote,  too, 
of  a  whipper-in  being  torn  to  pieces  on  going 
into  the  kennel  at  night,  in  his  shirt,  in  which 
dress  the  bounds  did  not  recognise  him,  and 
without  first  calling  to  them.  The  best  food 
for  hounds  is  oatmeal  and  horse-flesh,  boiled, 
Tegetables,  after  hunting,  boiled  with  the  meat, 
greaves,  mashed  potatoes,  and  skim-milk.  Bis- 
cuits and  greaves,  also  boiled,  form  excellent 
food  in  the  summer  or  off-season.  All  food 
should  be  given  cold,  and  it  should  be  boiled 
into  pudding  one  day  and  ^iven  the  next  day. 
The  cost  of  reeding  hounds  oepends  on  the  price 
of  oatmesJ,  but  about  twelve  pounds  per  annum 
per  couple  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  average, 
)erhaps  a  low-average  sum.  Hounds  are  caUed 
jy  name,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  "  drawn,"  to  be 
fed  in  three,  four,  or  five  couples  at  a  time. 
The  door  is  wide  open,  and  the  meat-trough  is 
in  view  of  the  hungry  pack,  but,  until  called  out, 
not  one  attempts  to  stir.    Says  Mr.  Dryden : 

Abrs  was  ready  eie  he  named  her  name, 
And  when  he  called  anether,  Abra  came. 

It  is  very  lucky  that  Abra  was  a  lady  and  not  a 
hound,  'a  hound  thrusting  in  or  comipg  out  of 
]iis  turn,  not  when  his  name  is  called,  is  sent 
back  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  This  is  to  make 
them  know  their  own  names,  and  is  the  only 
way  of  teaching  them.  The  late  Mr.  Apperley 
(the  celebrated  "  Nimrod")  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  discipline  at  ^eding-time,  which 
occurred  at  Sir  Bellingham  Graham's.  "  Vulcan, 
the  crowning  ornament  of  the  pack,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  door  waiting  for  his  name  to  be 
caUed.  I  happened  to  mention  it,  though  in 
rather  an  under  tone;  then  in  he  came  and 
licked  Sir  Bellingham's  hand;  but  though  his 
head  was  close  to  the  trough,  and  the  grateful 
viands'  smoking  under  his  nose,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  eat;  but  on  his  master  saying  to 
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him,  '  Go  back,  Vulcan,  yon  have  no  business 
here,'  he  immediately  retreated,  and  mixed  with 
the  hungry  crowd."  Hounds  should  be  fed 
once  a  day,  with  delicate  exceptions ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  hound  with  a  delicate  constitution  will 
require  a  few  minutes  longer  at  the  trough,  and 
may  require  to  be  fed  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  give  two  important  cautions.  Build 
your  kennel  in  a  drv  spot,  thoroughly  well 
drained,  and  so  avoid  rheumatism,  kennel  lame- 
ness, and  nine-tenths  of  the  01s  to  which  dogflesh 
is  heir ;  and  feed  your  hoands  late  at  night,  and 
80  ensure  a  comfortable  rest  for  them,  their 
keepers,  and  you  and  your  guests,  if  the  kennel 
be  at  all  near  the  house. 

And  now  of  the  staff  and  the  stud.  !Fore- 
most  and  most  important  amon^  the  former  is 
the  huntsman,  who  should  be  in  the  prime  of 
life,  combining  vigour  and  experience.  Too 
young  a  man  is  apt  to  be  fussy,  self-opinionated, 
and  wanting  in  judgment ;  too  old  a  man  to  be 
slow  and  mcapable  of  sufficient  bodily  exer- 
tion. Your  huntsman  should  think  of  hunting 
and  nothing  else ;  should  be  submissive  to  no 
cap-ribbon,  no  slave  to  drink,  which  would  be 
fatal,  no  gadabout,  taproom  loiterer,  pothouse 
frequenter.    During  the  season  his  exercise  will 

Srevent  anything  he  takes  doin^  him  any  harm ; 
uring  the  off-season  he  will  find  plenty  to  do  in 
drilling  his  pack,  and  acquainting  himself  with 
their  various  peculiarities.  He  must  ride  well 
always,  sometimes  desperately,  and  he  must  be 
firm  yet  courteous  with  those  terrific  strangers 
who  crop  up  occasionally  at  all  meets,  and  who 
will  over-ride  the  hounds.  Your  cockney  sports- 
man, and  your  over-excitable  enthusiast,  who, 
the  one  from  ignorance,  the  other  from  irre- 
pressible impulse,  ride  close  upon  hounds,  are 
the  good  huntsman's  direst  foes.  Hounds  may 
be  driven  miles  before  the  scent  by  the  pursuance 
of  such  a  practice,  and  it  b  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  huntsman  sometimes  loses  his  temper. 
He  is  a  servant,  however,  and  must  moderate 
his  language,  but  he  may  safely  leave  the  un- 
happy transgressor  to  the  remarks  of  his  master, 
which  are  generally  very  full  flavoured.  Some- 
times the  victim  declines  to  beai'  such  langua^. 
The  breeding,  rearing,  and  training  of  tne 
young  hounds  is  entirely  to  be  done  by  the 
huntsman,  and  in  the  field  he  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  directs  every  step  in  progress  by 
his  voice  or  his  horn,  in  the  blowing  of  which  he 
must  be  really  scientific.  There  will  be  one  or 
two  whippers-in,  according  to  the  size  or  status 
of  the  pack.  If  there  be  two,  the  first  is  but 
little  inferior  to  the  huntsman,  and  should  be 
qualified  to  t^ke  his  place  in  his  absence.  One 
of  the  whips  should  always  remain  with  the 
pack,  to  prevent  the  younger  dogs  from  running 
riot,  and  giving  tongue  heedlessly.  The  pao- 
groom  is  soiso  an  essential  adjunct  to  a  hunting 
establishment,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  follow  to 
cover  with  the  second  horse,  and  he  requires 
either  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  or 
an  innate  appreciation  of  topography,  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  hounds  within  view,  to  be  able 
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to  skirt  and  cut  across  the  country,  and  withal 
to  meet  his  master  at  the  proper  place  with  a 
fresh  and  unblown  animal.  Or  course  the  keep 
of  such  a  staff  is  costly.  The  wages  of  hunts- 
men average  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  witn  a  cottage  and  certain  perquisites ; 
but  there  is  a  noble  duke,  an  enthusiast  in  the 
sport,  who  gives  his  huntsman  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  This,  however,  is  of  course 
an  utterly  exceptional  wage. 

The  first  whip  will  cost  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lings a  week,  the  second  a  guinea,  the  pad-groom 
a  guinea,  and  the  kennel-feeder,  if  there  be  one, 
another  guinea  a  week. 

The  wages  of  neither  huntsmen  nor  whips  are 
hiffh  when  it  is  remembered  what  brutes  they 
rioe,  and  that  they  are  never  expected  to  crane 
at  anything,  but  to  fly  ox-fence,  orook,  anything 
that  may  come  in  their  way.  Nimrod  relates 
several  anecdotes  which  he  heard  from  whips  of 
their  falls ;  one  complained  that  his  horse  was 
"a  dunghill  brute,"  oecause,  "hot  content  with 
tumbling,  he  lies  on  me  for  half  an  hour  when 
he's  down  ;'*  another,  haviug  had  his  horse  fall 
on  him,  and  roll  him  "as  a  cook  would  a  pie- 
crust," got  up  and  limping  off,  said,  "  Well,  now 
I  be  hurt."  Another  acknowledged  to  haviug 
broken  three  ribs  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  both  collar-bones,  one  thigh,  and  having 
had  his  scalp  almost  torn  off  him  hy  a  kick  from 
a  horse,  llor,  if  we  may  credit  the  same 
excellent  authority,  is  there  much  thought 
given  to  these  unfortunates.  "Who  is  tuat 
under  his  horse  in  the  brook  ?"  "  Only  Dick 
Christian"  (a  celebrated  rough-rider*),  answers 
Lord  Forester,  "  and  it's  nothing  new  to 
him!"  "But  he'll  be  drowned!**^  exclaims 
Lord  Kinnaird.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  William  Coke,  "but  the  pace  is 
too  good  to  inquire." 

In  addition  to  huntsmen's  whips  you  will  re- 
quire two  or  three  helpers  in  your  stable  at 
wages  of  from  twelve  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings 
a  week,  and  an  earth-stopper,  who  will  get  half 
a  guinea  a  week.  In  this  estimate  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  saddler's  nor  of  the  farrier's  bills, 
most  important  items. 

And  now  you  have  to  provide  horses  for  your 
staff  and  for  yourself — dependent,  of  course,  on 
the  number  of  your  servants  and  the  number  of 
dogs  you  hunt.  A  huntsman  and  two  whips 
will  require  two  horses  each  for  two  days  a  week, 
or  eight  horses  for  the  three  for  three  days,  the 
pad-groom  will  require  a  horse,  and  there  should 
be  a  couple  of  hacKs  for  messages.  The  master 
may  do  with  three,  or  may  be  able  to  afford 
more  —  I  should  say  he  will  require  four, 
barring  accidents.  The  precise  cost  of  hunters 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  weight  and  fancy.  A 
ten-stone  master  of  hounds  with  an  eye  for  a 
horse,  good  judgment,  and  talent  in  bargaining, 
can,  in  the  country,  mount  himself  more  than 
decently  for  fifty  guineas,  whereas  in  town  the 
price  would  be  doubled.  With  increase  in 
weight  the  price  runs  up  frightfully,  and  an 
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eig:hteen-stone  man  would  give  five  hundred 
guinesCs  for  a  horse,  and  think  himself  lucky  if 
the  mount  suited  him  in  every  respect.  No 
amount  of  weight  prevents  a  man  from  follow- 
ing,  or  even  keeping  hounds,  if  the  passion  be 
on  him  and  he  can  {^ord  a  proper  mount ;  there 
are  piasters  of  hounds  of  seven  and  a  half  stone 
weight,  and  there  are  one  or  two  ranging  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  stone.  To  get  themselves 
properly  carried,  men  of  the  latter  stamp  must 
expend  an  enormous  sum  in  horseflesh,  requir- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  speed  and  jumping-power 
of  the  hunter,  combined  with  the  sohd  strength 
of  the  dray-horse.  The  horses  for  the  huntsman 
and  the  whips  are  often  ^ood  screws,  or  perhaps 
horses  which,  unless  m  constant  work,  are 
"rushers,"  or  "puUers,"  or  "rusty."  When 
these  animals  are  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  hav& 
a  good  deal  of  hard  worK,  and  can  have  any 
suaden  freak  of  fancy  taken  out  of  them  by  a 
judiciously  administered  "bucketing,"  they  are 
generally  useful  mount*  for  servants.  A  horse 
with  a  bad  mouth  is  often  a  good  horse  for  a 
whip,  or  when  an  original  delicate  mouth  is  lost, 
for  very  few  uneducated  men  have  light  hands. 
Horses  a  little  worn  are  often  bought  for  ser- 
vants, or  very  young  horses,  if  the  men  are  good 
workmen,  are  bought  and  handed  over  to  the 
servants  to  be  made.  Forty  pounds  may  be 
taken  as  an  average  price  for  whips'  horses^ 
sixty  pounds  for  huntsmen's  mounts,  but  there 
is  a  master  in  England  who  pays  a  couple  of 
hundred  guineas  for  his  huntsman's  horses,  but 
then  the  huntsman  stands  six  feet  two.  These 
horses  are  turned  out  from  the  2Ist  of  April, 
and  one  man  can  look  after  and  cut  grass  for 
six  horses,  but  the  average  price  of  their  keep 
throughout  the  year  is  twenty-five  pounds  each ; 
a  master  of  hounds  may  reckon  that  the  keep 
of  each  of  his  own  mounts  is  forty  pounds  a 
year. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of  expense,  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  axiom  of  a  well- 
known  sportsman  of  bygone  days,  that  "a 
master  of  nounds  will  never  have  his  hand  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  must  always  have  a  guinea  in 
it ;"  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that 
the  expense  generally  depends  upon  the  pru- 
dence, experience,  and  interest  possessed  by  the 
owner  of  the  pack  and  the  stud.  Two  men 
have  worked  different  counties  in  a  season,  one 
at  the  fourth  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
other,  and  the  difference  in  sport  has  been  in- 
appreciable. It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  the  expenses  of  a  fox-hound  pack  for 
hunting  itoice  a  week,  including  cost  of  hounds, 
horses,  huntsmen,  and  stable  attendants,  will  be 
about  fifteen  hundred,  and  for  three  times  a 
week,  two  thousand  pounds. 

Besides  the  packs  of  hounds  kept  by  private 
gentlemen,  there  are  many  subscription  packs. 
About  a  thousand  a  year  is  the  average  amount 
of  a  subscription  pack's  income,  though  some 
have  larger  revenue.  Men  of  very  large  means 
will  subscribe  eighty  or  a  hundrea  to  tlie  pack, 
but  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  is  regardea  as  a 
very  decent  subscription  from  a  man   whoso 
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income  is  nsder  two  tliousand.  The  system  of 
"capping,"  i.e.  the  huntsman's  touting  for  a 
cap,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  would  be  winked 
at  but  by  Tery  few  masters:  certainly  no 
hnntsman  wpuld  be  permitted  to  *'cap"  a 
stranger  joining  the  meet,  save  in  such  places 
as  Brighton,  where  the  meet  is  attended  by 
very  many  strangers,  and  where  a  "  half-crown 
cap"  is  the  regular  thing. 

Sttch  are  some  few  particulars  of  the  cost  of 
the  noblest  of  British  field-sports,  a  pastime 
which  lasts  from  youth  to  age,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  the  oft-quoted  anecdote,  becomes  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  for  it  is  related 
that  on  its  being  broken  to  two  sporting  squires, 
who  were  at  sea,  that  the  vessel  must  in- 
evitably founder,  one  of  them  turned  to  the 
other,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  Bob !  no  more 
Uckenby  Whin!"  the  name  of  a  never-failing 
cover. 


MORE  TRIFLES  FROM  CEYLON. 

It  is  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and  Venus 
and  the  least  scrap  of  a  moon  are  still  fining 
in  the  east  as  I  drive  out  of  my  gate  in  »n 
"  American  waggon,"  and  start  on  a  six  days' 
tour  through  the  district.  Almost  every  one  in 
Ceylon  affects  what  is  called  here  an  American 
waggon,  although  Americans  proi>er,  that  is, 
men  from  the  States,  ignore  the  vehicle,  and  say 
that  they  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  their 
own  country.  I  believe  Canada  is  where  it  was 
first  «ri«." 

As  I  goon,  the  natives  are  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves:  the  "coffee  and  hooper"  woman  is 
washing  her  cnps  on  the  veranaah  of  her  hut, 
thatchra  with  the  leaves  of  the  ooooa-nutpalm. 
Presently  she  will  take  some  rice-flour,  which  was 
the  previous  night  soaked  in  cocoa-nut  water  and 
a  little  toddy  to  cause  fermentation.  Then  she 
will  add  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nnt,  for  that  nse- 
fal  and  wonderful  fruit,  like  the  cream-jugs  on 
our  tables,  contains  a  supply  not  only  of  milk, 
but  also  of  water,  with  tliis  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  nut,  that  the  two  are  unmixed,  and 
are  both  clean.  For  ihat,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  the 
hardship ;  not  that  there  is  water  in  our  milk, 
but  that  it  should  also  be  dirty  water,  so  that 
insult  is  added  to  injury.  After  our  dusky 
friend  has  completed  the  arrangements  afore- 
said, and  added  a  little  salt  to  the  mess,  she 
will,  with  a  spoon  made  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  pour  some  of  it  into  a  chatty  or  earthen- 
ware vessel,  which  is  being  heated  over  a  €re ; 
in  a  few  minutes  a  commotion  takes  place 
within  the  chatty,  the  shapeless  mass  assumes 
a  form ;  it  has  not  only  "  a  local  habitation," 
but  also  "a  name" — ^that  name  is  "hopper" — 
and,  if  yon  dip  the  delicious  morsel,  while  hot 
and  succulent,  into  your  coffee,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  anything  but  an  *'  airy  nothing,"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  stick  to  your  ribs  for 
many  a  mile  on  your  morning's  march.  Green 
be  tbe  sod  upon  the  grave  of  the  man  who  first 
composed  a  carry,  and  of  the  woman  who  in- 


vented the  **  hopper" — ^which  last  word  is  a 
villanous  corruption  of  the  Singhalese  "  aappe." 
And  now  the  imbibers  in  prospective  of  coffee, 
and  the  masticators  in  futuro  of  hoppers,  begin 
to  pursue  their  way,  looking  in  the  early  gloam- 
ing, wrapped  in  their  white  cloths,  like  so  many 
resuscitated  corpses.  When  that  plucky  old 
dame,  Madame  Pfeiffer,  visited  Ceylon,  and 
drove  through  the  outskirts  of  Colombo  one 
morning  very  early  in  the  Kuidy  mail-coach, 
she  saw  a  number  of  sleepers  in  white  lying 
about  the  verandahs,  and  took  it  into  her  head, 
or  was  hoaxed  into  believing,  that  these  were 
the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  in  this  deadly 
climate  had  died  within  tbe  houses  during  the 
night,  and  who  had  been  placed  without  for  re- 
moval and  burial  before  the  snn  was  up !  So 
mnch  for  the  impres8i(ms  of  a  rapid  voyage, 
^ven  either  by  Pfeiffer,  Dnimmer,  or  any  other 
cireumferentor  of  the  world.  He  who  runs  may 
read,  bnt  he  should  not  write. 

This  is  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  bnt  by  a 
merciful  provision  the  nights  are  cool,  and  at 
this  hoar  the  breeze  is  refreshing.  After  a  few 
miles'  drive  I  reach  a  broken  bridge,  where  my 
horse  is  waiting  for  me,  and  mount. 

And  now  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  dad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hiU. 

Soon  after,  the  rude  son,  with  his  red  face, 
takes  a  peep  over  the  shoulders  of  the  bashful 
mom.  Then  up  come  his  whole  head  and 
shoulders,  next  his  body,  and  the  eastern  day 
has  fairly  begun. 

OttT  way  lies  tfarongh  the  late  reaped  rice- 
fields.  Tlie  cattle  are  now  pasturing  amongst 
the  stnbble,  closely  attended  by  the  white  storks, 
which  relieve  them  of  the  ticks  and  other  insects. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mutual  accommoilation 
of  this  kind  in  Ceylon.  It  may  be  seen  con- 
stantly at  noonday  in  the  verandah  of  the  na- 
tive's hut,  where,  stretched  at  full  length,  with 
dishevelled  looks,  he  reposes  his  head  upon  the 
lap  of  his  tender  spouse,  while  she,  kind  soul, 
does  the  office  of  the  white  stork  for  him.  The 
same  benevolent  act  is  sometimes  performed  by 
a  mother  on  her  infants ;  it  is  one  of  endear- 
ment, corresponding  to  our  stroking  a  child's 
head.  The  Buddhist  priest  —  forbidden  to 
take  life  of  any  kind,  how  minute  soever, 
who  strains  the  very  water  he  drinks  leat 
there  be  any  livhig  creature  in  it,  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  animalcules  invisible  to  the 
eye — how  is  he  to  do  ?  He  gets  over  the  diifi- 
culty  by  shaving  his  head,  face,  and  eyebrows, 
and  so  steals  a  march  on  his  enemies.  The  crows 
are  of  great  assistance  to  cows  and  sheep,  and 
I  saw  one  very  earnestly  recommending  lumsclf 
to  a  pig,  on  whose  back  he  was  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  maintain  his  seat^  but  pi^y  would  not 
be  thus  assisted  on  anv  terms  whatsoever.  He 
started  off  at  full  gallop,  protesting,  by  loud 
and  angry  sc^ueaks,  against  being  ridden.  The 
crow  kept  his  seat  gallantly  for  some  time,  but 
found  the  paces  of  a  pig  rather  uncomfortable, 
so  he  got  off,  quoting  the  following  lines  from 
Spenser : 
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The  donghill  kind 
Delights  in  filth  and  fowle  incontinence ; 
Let  Gryll,  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hoj^gish  minde; 
Bnt  let  ns  hence  depart  vhilest  wether  serves  and 
winde. 

And  so  saying,  he  tried  what  coald  be  done 
with  a  d(^  that -was  looking  on  hard  br.  There 
is  one  animal  in  Ceylon  that  has  no  feathered 
friends,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  mean 
the  jackal ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  ssud 
to  rid  himself  of  his  tormentors  was  recentlv  re^ 
lated  in  an  interesting  paper  in  one  of  the  local 
publications.  A  jackal  was,  it  is  said,  observed 
oy  an  old  hunter  to  take  up  some  cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  his  mouth  and  proceed  to  the  water, 
where,  wading  in  a  short  distance,  he  gradually 
lowered  himself,  until  at  last  nothing  but  the 
very  tip  of  his  snout  remained  above  water. 
After  retaining  this  position  for  some  time,  he 
suddenly  dueled  under,  leaving  the  oocoa-nut 
.  fibre  in  the  water,  and  made  for  the  shore.  The 
old  hunter  had  been  watching  his  actions  with 
much  curiosity  for  some  time,  unable  to  make 
out  what  his  customer  was  after,  but  quite  pre- 
pared to  find  it  was  something  very  deep.  When 
he  had  left,  the  man  examined  the  piece  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  when  the  object  of  the  jackal  was  at 
once  apparent.  His  cQsagreeable  tenants  had, 
as  he  sunk  in  tbe  water,  gradually  wended  their 
way  towards  his  snout.  Thenoe  they  had,  poor 
deluded  victims  of  misplaced  confidence,  taken 
refuge  in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  soon  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  fickle  elements,  vrhile 
master  jackal  sloped  off  with  a  clean  IhII  of 
health. 

As  I  jog  along,  a  party  of  men  are  to  be  seen 
a  short  way  off,  with  hands  joined,  apparently 
going  through  a  country  dance  at  this  early  hour 
of  the  morning ;  and  so  th^  are,  but  with  a 
purpose  and  an  object :  they  are  treading  out 
the  com.  In  the  (ustance  are  heard  the  ^outs 
and  laughter  of  boys,  bathing  in  the  slug^sh 
stream.  The  mooihen  feeds  by  the  road-side ; 
the  dove  coos  in  the  bush ;  the  jungle-cock  and 
double-spurred  haban  kukuln  cry  from  the 
forest,  and  the  snipe  rises  dose  beside  us,  as  my 
horsekeeper,  my  horse,  and  I  pursue  our  way. 
The  Singhalese  is  a  great  bather.  In  this  soft 
sleepy  land,  the  hours  of  his  lazy  noontide  are 
spent  in  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  some  river 
or  lake  beneath  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees, 
and  pouring  vessel  after  vessel  of  water  over  his 
head.  He  will  then  slowly  sink  down  and  disap- 
pear, come  up  after  a  while,  and  pour  some  more 
water  over  himself  again,  or  else  he  and  a  com- 
panion will  amuse  themselves  by  the  half-hour 
with  standing  opposite  each  otner,  and  alter- 
nately splashing  into  one  another's  eyes  a  jet  of 
water,  struck  up  with  the  open  palm  of  the  band. 

A  five  minutes'  halt,  that  my  horsekeeper 
may  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  on  again.  We 
pass  a  sugar  estate  that  is  abandoned  all 
out  a  little  patch.  It  was  once  the  late  Lord 
Elphinstone's.  The  buildings  with  the  taU 
chimney  stand  out  clear  m  the  morning  light. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  sunk  upon 
this  spot  that  now  brings  forth  so  fine  a  crop  of 


--weeds.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  extolling  those 
pioneers  in  distant  lands  who  have  shown  us 
what  will  succeed,  but  do  we  not  owe  almost  as 
great  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  tkoKse  who  have 
taught  us  what  will  itot  answer  P  How  many  a 
poor  fellow  who  might  otherwise  have  sunk  ms 
little  all  in  a  sugar  estate  has  invested  it  in 
something  else,  warned  by  the  losses  of  a  mote 
wealthy  speculator.  If  "deeds  of  great  men 
all  remind  us,  we  can  make  our  lives  sublime," 
the  failures  of  rich  and  enterprising  men  may 
also  show  us  how  we  can  avoid  making  our 
career  a  losing  one.  Valuable  machinery  here 
lies  idle,  awaiting  a  use  at  some  future  time ; 
but  I  have  no  time  to  look  at  it,  and  press  on. 
The  sun  is  getting  hot.  A  little  further  and  I 
overtake  my  coolies  and  bi^gage ;  we  ford  the 
river,  and,  soon  after,  reach  the  morning's  halt- 
ing-station, the  house  of  a  Singhalese  gentleman, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  our  use.  The  owner 
makes  his  bow,  and  then,  with  true  politeness, 
retires,  and  is  seen  no  more  until  I  leave.  Here 
a  welcome  cup  of  coffee  enables  me  to  hold  on 
till  breakfast.  A  wash,  a  snooze,  a  story  from 
All  the  Year  Round,  and  then  comes  tAe  meal  of 
meals  in  India;  that  is,  the  late  breakfast,  the 
dejeuner  <i  la  fourchette,  as  distinguished  from 
the  young  breakfast  of  coffee  and  toast ;  time  of 
day,  not  tar  from  noon ;  bill  of  Oure  on  this  occa- 
sion, spflteh-cock,  potatoes,  cold  brisket  of  beef, 
rice,  three  curries,  and  a  sambal. 

Another  stage  in  the  afternoon.  We  are  on 
a  jungk  foridle-road,  and  the  bridges  are  regular 
hor8e4rap8.  I  am  warned  to  dismount  before 
crossing  them  by  what  happ^ed  to  a  predecessor 
on  this  very  road.  He  tried  to  ride  over  one  of 
them,  about  which  his  attendants  had  doubts. 
It  broke,  and  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nullah ;  his  horse  hung  somehow,  like  Moham- 
med, between  earth  and  the  sky,  and  was  with 
much  difficulty  rescued.  At  sunset,  after  a  hot 
ride,  we  halt  for  the  night  at  another  house,  like 
the  one  of  the  morning  strongly  built,  but  in 
native  style.  Here  a  few  chatties  of  water  wash 
away  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  daVs  travel,  and 
a  late  dinner  follows.  In  this  climate,  and  at 
tliis  season,  a  bed  in  the  verandah  is  preferable 
to  a  close  room,  although  we  are  at  some  height 
above  the  sea.  Next  morning  we  are  up  with 
the  early  village  cock.  The  coolies  wake  up  re- 
luctantly from  their  slumbers,  and  sling  their 
loads  on  a  pliable  stick  made  of  the  areca  palm, 
and  called  a  "  pingo."  They  balance  the  bag- 
gage at  either  end,  suspending  it  by  strings,  then 
give  the  stick  a  slightly  oscillating  motion,  and 
off  they  go,  keeping  step  with  its  swing. 

We  ford  for  the  last  time  the  river,  whose 
banks,  lined  with  the  feathery  bamboo  and 
larger  forest  trees,  we  have  hung  upon  hitherto, 
and  face  a  mountain  with  an  awfully  steep 
ascent.  It  is  off  the  r^ular  track,  and  leads 
to  a  valley  in  the  mountmns  which  is  anything 
but  a  "  happy  valley,"  and  where  I  have  some 
business  to  transact,  whereof  I  shall  say  more 
hereafter.  To  follow  a  "bee  line"  may  be  very 
fine  on  the  prairies,  but  when  it  is  up  one  side 
of  a  mountain  and  down  another^  one  wishes 
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that  a  little  engineering  knowledge  had  directed 
the  path  rather  than  tne  flow  of  the  mountain 
torrent.  I  can  imagine  a  man's  descending  this 
way  in  the  rainy  season  by  slipping  down  a 
cataract,  but  how  he  gets  up  I  do  not  Know,  un- 
less he  does  it  like  young  eels  and  salmon.  For- 
tunately the  ascent  is  at  present  dry,  and,  by  hold- 
ing on  to  my  horse's  tail  when  1  could  not  sit 
on  his  back,  I  managed  at  length  to  reach  the 
summit,  whence  a  glorious  view  in  some  degree 
compensated  for  the  toil.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance was  the  sea.  Hill  after  hfll  stretched 
away  towards  it  below,  and  under  our  feet  were 
the  rice-fields  we  had  lately  left.  The  descent 
was  less  precipitous.  We  saw  where  an  elephant 
had  some  weeks  previously  rubbed  his  muddy 
sides  against  a  rock.  No  hopes  of  seeing  him 
in  this  drv  weather.  The  land-leeches  levied 
black  mail  on  us  as  we  passed  through  their 
mountain  haunts,  or  rather  red  mail,  as  the 
blood  on  our  legs  testified.  One  had  made  an 
inroad  on  the  back  of  my  hand  so  insidiously, 
that  he  had  drank  his  fill  and  dropped  off  agam 
without  my  knowing  it,  leaving  only  a  blecaing 
dot  on  the  skin  as  a  mark  of  his  delicate  atten- 
tions. Some  persons  suffer  much  irritation  of 
the  skin  a  few  days  after  having  been  bitten  by 
leeches.  My  temperament  is  happily  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  inconvenience  is  very  slight.  Of 
all  my  party  my  dog  enjoys  himself  nie  most 
thorongalv.  He  is  always  up  to  something. 
Listead  of  the  listless  lounging  inactivity  of  his 
verandah  life,  he  is  once  more  roaming  about, 
erectes  auribus.  Ever  and  anon  he  plunges  into 
the  lungle,  and  whirr !  whirr !  go  tne  terrified 
jungle-fowl  close  over  my  head. 

At  len^h  1  reach  the  shelter  of  a  native 
house,  ana  halt  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Why 
am  I  here  ?  Because  this  little  mountain  glen 
has  for  some  time  past  been  the  scene  of  very 
lawless  doings.  Certain  influential  villains, 
fancying  themselves  secure  in  their  inaccessible 

Position,  have  been  carrying  on  matters  with  a 
igh'hand.  They  manifest,  among  other  pecu- 
liarities, a  strong  affection  for  their  neighlwur's 
ox ;  and  make  many  other  mistakes  as  to  the 
law  of  meum  and  tuum.  I  have  been  told  of 
one  cow  in  particular  that  has  (without  any 
natural  selection)  broken  out  into  a  crop  of 
brand-marks,  which  are  very  different  from  those 
that  its  owner  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  it, 
and  those  marks,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  cor- 
respond with  the  brands  of  a  certain  headman, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
others.  A  great  deal  more  of  a  similar  nature 
has  been  told  me,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  go 
myself  "  and  beard  the  robber  in  his  den,  Mai 
Hamy  in  his  hall,"  A  pretty  day's  work  I  have. 
I  have  come  a  day  sooner  than  I  was  expected, 
and  fancy  I  have  stolen  a  march  on  my  triends. 
The  cow  in  whose  welfare  I  take  such  an  in- 
terest bears  unmistakably  the  evidence  reauired, 
and  the  issue  is  that  certain  individuals  are 
marched  off  to  the  jail.  On  their  way,  two 
of  these  worthies  give  their  guardians  the  slip, 
and  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised,  property  ordered 
to  be  sequestered,  &c.  &c. 


Then  there  is  a  matter  of  forcible  abduction. 
A  girl,  the  daughter  of  highly  respectable  pa- 
rents, seeks  protection.  The  father  was  with  liis 
family  when  a  message  came  that  a  neighbour 
was  ill  and  needed  medical  advice.  The  old 
man  proceeds  on  his  charitable  errand,  and  is 
conducted  to  a  woman's  bedside  who  feigns 
sickness.  While  his  patient  is  thus  occupying 
his  attention,  a  messenger  is  secretly  despatched 
to  hb  house,  who  informs  his  family  m  breathless 
haste,  that  in  crossing  a  bridge  the  sticks  gave 
way,  that  the  patriarch  fell  upon  a  pointed 
stake  which  pierced  his  ribs,  and  that  he  lies 
at  death's  door.  Out  rush  in  frantic  haste  the 
wife,  the  sister-in-law,  and  the  daughter.  At  a 
certain  distance  from  the  house  the  two  former 
are  knocked  down,  and  the  latter  carried  off  by 
force;  and,  when  the  father  comes  home,  he 
learns  the  sad  tale.  The  story  is,  of  course, 
strenuously  denied.  I  have  my  own  opinion ; 
but  fair  play  is  a  jewel.  The  rule  that  every 
man  is  assumed  to  be  innocent  till  his  guilt  is 
proved,  holds  good  in  Ceylon  as  in  every  part 
of  her  Majesty  s  possessions.  All  I  shall  say, 
therefore,  is,  that  if  the  story  be  true  it  was  an 
ingenious  stratagem — if  false,  an  ingenious  in- 
vention, se  non  vero,  e'  ben  trovato.  Meanwhile, 
the  accused  awaits  trial,  so  no  more  on  that 
head.  A  burglary  case  winds  up  the  day's  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  feel  I  have  done  a  good  stroke 
of  busmess. 

Li  England,  when  a  man  is  angry  with  another 
he  fights  nim.  In  Ceylon,  he  enters  a  complaint 
against  him.  I  have  known  men  inflict  severe 
wounds  on  themselves  or  one  of  their  friends 
simply  that  they  might  charge  an  enemy  with 
the  commission  of  the  offence.  Equally  cunning 
are  the  defences  made  against  charges.  I  may 
just  mention  one  of  this  very  class.  A  man 
loses  a  buffalo  calf,  or  says  he  lost  it ;  he  subse- 
quently finds  it,  with  fresh  brand-marks,  known 
to  be  the  marks  of  the  accused.  To  prove  that 
it  is  his  calf,  he  brings  the  man  a  buffalo,  who 
recognises  and  acknowledges  the  calf.  Here 
one  would  suppose  is  an  unbiased  and  truthful 
witness.  The  lady  is  not  on  her  oath,  it  is 
true,  or,  if  cross-questioned,  the  proctor  mi^ht 
find  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  or  ot  a 
she-buffalo,  which  is  worse.  But  maternal  in- 
stincts can  not  lie.  "Can't  they,  though?"  says 
the  accused.  "  I  tell  you  they  can.  That  buf- 
falo is  complainant's ;  that  (^f  is  mine.  His 
buffalo  lost  her  calf,  my  calf  lost  her  mother. 
Reciprocity  is  the  soul  of  trade.  I  lent  him  the 
calf  to  4K)mfort  his  buffalo,  and  to  induce  her  to 
yield  milk.  He  said  I  could  take  her  back 
whenever  I  liked.  Lately  the  buffalo  and  calf 
were  grazing  near  my  house.  I  took  the  calf 
and  branded  it  1"  What's  to  be  said  after  that  ? 

A  terribly  rough  piece  of  work  is  the  next 
morning's  journey,  first  through  swampy  rice- 
fields,  where  one's  horse  has  to  walk  along  narrow 
little  ridges  between  the  muddy  plains,  and  then 
rough  muddy  paths  up  and  down,  with  loose 
stones  at  every  step.  But  the  afternoon  brings 
me  to  one  of  those  irrigative  works  which  have 
been  constructed  in  modem  times,  in  a  land 
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where  the  ruins  of  {gigantic  structures  of  the 
same  kind  lie  hidden  in  abundance  far  from  the 
present  haunts  of  men.  It  is  a  dam  of  masonry 
about  fifty  feet  hi|;h,  thrown  across  the  channel  of 
a  river  so  as  entirely  to  divert  its  course.  The 
effect  is,  that  it  carries  a  stream  that  used  to 
drown  the  fields  on  its  banks  into  a  part  of  the 
country  where  water  is  an  inestimable  boon.  It 
•is  called  the  Oorebokke  dam.  I  spent  the  night 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  next  morning,  while  taking  depositions 
in  a  case  of  cattle-stealing,  in  walks  a  friend  of 
roine^  and  we  meet  most  opportunely  at  this  out- 
of4he-way  place,  which  one  European  visits  once, 
perhaps,  m  six  months,  and  find  our  routes  lie  in 
the  same  direction.  A  good  breakfast,  and  off 
we  go,  regardless  of  the  sun,  and  ride  and  drive 
together  for  the  rest  of  our  way.  All  around 
us  the  country  presented  an  appearance  most 
unusual  in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  very 
forest  was  djing  for  want  of  rain ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  amidst  the  surrounding  arid  scenery, 
one  tract  after  another  of  the  most  beautiful 
green  rice -fields  lay  in  one  continuous  line 
^ong  our  path.  To  what  was  this  owing? 
The  answer  is :  To  the  second  dam  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  called  the  Kirime  dam,  also  exe- 
cuted about  the  same  time  as  that  before  men- 
tioned. The  public  complain  that  the  monu- 
ment which  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  .of 
Sir  Henry  Ward's  vigorous  administration  lias 
not  yet  been  erectea.  But  I  reply,  it  exists 
in  the  smiling  rice-fields,  watered  by  the  streams 
that  Kirime  and  Oorebokke  have  supplied  to 
nourish  and  support  thousands  who  would  other- 
wise now  be  staring  grim  want  full  in  the  face. 
On  our  road  we  crossed  a  bridge  near  a  few 
huts.  In  the  water  beneath  this  bridge  I  saw 
a  most  unusual  sight.  The  stream  was  as  full 
as  it  could  possibly  be  of  very  fair-sized  fish, 
which  were  eagerly  waiting  to  be  fed.  The 
moment  a  handful  of  rice  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  there  was  such  a  commotion  as  I  have 
never  before  seen.  The  fish  seemed  to  jump  on 
each  other's  backs  in  their  efforts  to  secure  some, 
and  the  water  was  all  in  a  bubble  around  them. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  killing  them :  they  are 
regarded  as  pets ;  but  now  and  then  an  alligator 
comes  that  way  and  has  a  surfeit  of  fish. 

A  few  more  miles,  and  we  reached  the 
town  of  Tanjalle,  and  the  jungle  part  of  our 
journey  was  at  an  end. 


SONNET. 

The  flower,  full  blown,  now  bends  the  stalk,  now 

breaks, 
The  mellow  fruit  inclines  the  bough  to  earth, 
The  brow  which  thought  impregnates  oft-times 

aches. 
Death-stricken  is  the  womb  in  giving  birth. 
Cracked  is  the  vase  by  heat  which  doth  illume, 
The  driest  logs  the  swiftest  burn  to  nought, 
Sweet  flowers  are  stifled  by  their  own  perfume, 
And  bees,  when  hoTaey-clogged,  are  easy  caught. 
Snapped  are  true  chords  e*en  by  the  note  they  give, 
The  largest  wave  is  broken  by  its  weight, 
Choked  by  its  sheer  sufficiency  the  sieve, 


And  blunted  soon  the  shaft  which  flieth  straight 
And  BO  the  largest  mind  and  richest  soul 
Are  always  most  amenable  to  dole. 


,THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BARRELS. 

The  world  will  soon  not  be  worth  living  in. 
Philanthropists,  reformers,  legislators,  and  social 
regenerators,  are  at  work,  day  and  night, 
rooting  up,  putting  down,  and  sweeping  away 
all  the  ioys  which  make  existence  in  this  sublu- 
nary planet  tolerable.  At  one  time,  if  your 
donkey  wouldn't  go,  you  were  at  liberty  to 
wallop  him  to  the  bare  bone.  You  mustn't 
now.  If  you  do,  there  is  a  Society  down  upon 
you.  It's  my  belief  that  the  present  race  of 
donkeys  are  aware  of  this;  and  that's  what 
makes  them  so  obstinate.  The  very  cats  are 
grown  contumacious,  and  don't  care  now  much 
row  they  kick  up  on  the  tiles ;  for  they  know 
that  you  mustn't  take  them  out  and  flay  them 
alive  in  the  back  yard.  They  belong  to  the 
Society  too;  so  do  your  wife  and  your  dog. 
You  mustn't  beat  either,  though  it  may  be  a 
pleasure  to  both  parties.  What  is  a  man  to 
teat  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  anything 
that  is  not  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  except  the 
bounds  of  the  parish,  and  they  are  a  treat  fit 
only  for  the  workhouse. 

lou  mustn't  fight  either.  No  j  the  practice 
of  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  without  the 
gloves,  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  French 
polishers '  of  society  forget  the  grand  maxim : 
"  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war."  How 
can  you  prepare  for  war  if  you  are  not  allowed 
to  practise  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  ?  You 
mustn't  let  your  dog  fight ;  though  Dr.  Watts, 
an  eminent  divine,  who  was  good  and  wrote 
hymns,  says,  "  It  is  Ids  nature  to."  I  tell  you 
your  laws  are  unnatural.  There's  nothing  that 
game  cocks  like  better  than  fighting  with  steel 
spurs  on  their  heels.  You  say  it  Ls  cruel.  I 
tell  you  the  cocks  like  it,  revel  in  it.  /  like  it. 
I  revel  in  it.  Why  should  you  deprive  me  and 
my  game  cocks  of  our  pleasure  ?  Because  you 
are  determined  to  root  all  pleasure  out  of  the 
earth,  and  make  the  world  a  howling  wilderness. 
I  would  go  out  of  the  dull  slow  place  altogether, 
but  you  won't  even  let  me  do  that.  If  I  throw 
mjself  over  the  bridge,  and  seek  relief  from  the 
boredom  of  an  intolerable  existence  in  a  watery 
grave,  there  is  another  Society  at  hand  to  run 
an  iron  hook  into  me,  and  bring  me  back  to 
life  and  misery.  It's  these  Societies  that  do  all 
the  mischief.  The  secretaries  and  officers  must 
do  something  to  earn  their  salaries.  It's  sala- 
ries that  they're  started  for.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  we  were  to  hear  next  of  a  society 
for  doing  away  with  the  sun.  I  dare  say  the 
gas  companies  would  consider  that  the  sun  is  a 
very  improper  thing,  and  ought  to  be  put  down. 

It  is  surely  and  certainly  coming  to  this  when 
Parliament  is  actually  talking  of  putting  down 
the  barrel-organs,  ifes;  the.  savage  breast  of 
this  gloomy  age  is  insensible  even  to  the  charms 
of  music.  What  docs  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  a 
poet,  say  ? 
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Descend,  ye  Nine  I  descend  and  sing, 
The  breathing  instroments  inspire ! 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Bass,  who  is  a  brewer,  say  ? 
Why,  he  says,  "Take  the  Nine  up,  and  lock 
them  in  the  station-house."  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  a^  of  poetry  and  barrel- 
organs,  and  an  age  of  bitter  ate  and  beer-barreb. 

I  am  fond  of  mnsic  myself,  and  I  am  a  friend 
of  liberty  and  oppressed  and  picturesque  peoples. 
When  I  picture  those  poor  but  honest  Savoyards, 
countrymen  of  Alfien  and  Dante,  leaving  tlie 
sunny  plains  of  fair  Italy,  bidding  farewell  to 
the  fruitful  iig4ree  and  the  clustering  vine,  for- 
saking country,  home,  and  friends,  to  ^o  forth 
as  missionaries  of  the  divine  art  of  music  to  the 
cold  and  inhospitable  shores  of  the  sunless 
north— when  I  call  up  this  vision  of  heroic  de- 
votion in  my  mind's  eye,  and  see  Guiseppe  and 
Giovanni  scaling  the  Alpine  heights  in  very 
indifferent  shoes,  but  with  fervour  in  their  eyes 
and  "Excelsior**  on  their  banners,  I  am  moved 
to  the  deepest  sympathy  and  admiration.  Wel- 
come Guiseppe,  welcome  Giovanni !  Welcome 
to  England  and  Saffron-hill !  He  who  does  not 
love  the  organ-man  has  no  bbwels  for  humanity, 
no  taste  for  music,  no  soul  for  poetry.  The  man 
himself  is  a  man  and  a  brother;  and  as  to  his 
instrument,  what  sings  the  poet,  tiie  same  who 
bade  the  Nine  descend? 

When  the  f«ll  organ  joins  the  tsnefal  qure, 
Th'  immortal  pow*n  incline  their  ear, 

Borne  oo  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aq»ire, 

While  Bolenm  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire, 
And  angels  lean  from  Heaven  to  hear. 

Yet  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  would 
put  down  the  organs,  who  would  hand  over  the 
discoursers  of  sweet  music  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  rude  and  ruthless  policemen,  fellows  with 
souls  for  nothing  but  cook-maids,  and  tastes  for 
nothing  but  cold  nmtton.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mortal powers  inclining  their  ears,  and  the  angels 
leaning  out  of  the  windows  of  Heaven  to  hear, 
I  can  only  say. 

The  gods  have  pity  where  mankind  have  none.    ' 

If  yon  are  going  to  put  down  everything,  and 
do  away  with  everything  in  this  way,  I  want  to 
know  what  a  gentleman  of  independent  property 
like  myself  is  to  do  P  How  am  I  to  be  amused 
during  the  lon^  hours  of  the  day  wlien  there  is 
nothing  doing  m  the  Haymarket?  As  I  said 
before,  you  have  left  me  nothing  to  be  at ;  you 
won't  let  me  aid  and  abet  a  fignt ;  you  forbid 
me  to  match  iny  dog  or  my  game  cooks ;  and 
now  you  are  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  barrel- 
organ,  that  sweet  box  ot  tunes,  which  comes, 
as  I  lie  on  the  sofa  smoking  my  ci^r,  to  soothe 
me  with  II  Balen,  and  The  i  oung  Man  from  the 
CJouiitry,  and  the  Dark  Girl  dressed  in  Blue. 
Oh,  how  I  love  that  dark  girl  dressed  in  blue ! 
I  have  never  seen  her,  but  music  has  painted 
all  her  charms,  and  I  know  that  she  is  a  smart 
young  girl,  a  tall  youn^  girl,  a  nice  young  girl, 
and  a  dark  young  girL    All  this  in  a  flowing 


blue  skirt.  What  a  picture !  It  ravishes  my 
soul !  I  send  out  a  shilling  to  poor  Giovanni, 
and  bid  him  play  it  over  again  and  again. 

There  are  two  lady  patronesses  of  Giovanni's 
a  few  doors  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
Charming  girls  they  are,  with  pink  cheeks  and 
frizzy  hair,  and  nearly  always  sitting  out  in  the 
balcony  in  low  dresses.  I  fisuicy  they  are 
orphans,  poor  things,  for  I  never  see  anv  one  at 
the  window  who  looks  like  a  parent.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  keep  the  oi^gan- 
men  playing  to  them  for  hours,  ana  always. pay 
them  well ;  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  tnough 
orphans,  they  appear  to  be  well  off,  and  go  out 
in  a  brougham.  There  is  another  ardent  lover 
of  music  at  number  one,  an  old  gentleman  who 
liad  a  fortune  left  him  on  condition  that  he 
drove  out  every  day  in  a  coach-and-four.  He 
has  an  organ  to  play  to  him  at  all  his  meals,  and 
when  the  pamter  fellow,  at  number  two,  runs 
out  with  a  maulstick  in  his  hand  to  drive  the 
musician  away,  the  old  ffentleman  has  him  into 
the  garden,  and  makes  him  play  there.  There 
is  another  cantankerous  man  near  me,  who  is 
always  rushing  out  at  the  poor  fellows  and  set- 
ting the  police  upon  them.  I  don't  know  who 
he  is ;  but  he  sits  at  a  window  all  day  long 
writing,  and  appears  to  work  for  his  living.  A 
pretty  thing!  if  independent  persons  like  my- 
self, and  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  two  prettj 
ladies,  are  to  be  deprived  of  our  pleasure  to  suit 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  mere  workpeople. 
The  conceit  of  the  fellows  who  "  study ,*^  as 
they  call  it,  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  They 
think  that  the  world  caunot  go  on  without 
them;  that  what  they  do  is  everything,  and 
that  everybody  else  ought  to  be  hushed  down 
and  silenced.  Just  listen  to  Mr.  Babbage,  who 
calls  himself  a  philosopher  :*  "  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  amount  of  street  music  has  so 
g:reatly  increased,  that  it  is  now  become  a  posi- 
tive nuisance  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  It  robs  the  indus- 
trious man  of  his  time ;  it  annojs  the  musical 
man  by  its  intolerable  badness ;  it  irritates  the 
invalid,  deprives  the  patient,  who  at  great  incon- 
venience nas  visited  London  for  the  best 
medical  advice,  of  that  repose  which,  under  sudi 
circumstances,  is  essential  to  his  recovery,  and 
it  destroys  the  time  and  the  energies  of  all  the 
intellectual  classes  of  society  by  its  continual 
interruptions  of  their  pursuits."  This  is  rather 
a  sweeping  charge ;  let  us  see  how  he  proves  it. 
The  instruments  of  torture — torture,  indeed ! — 
permitted  by  the  government  to  be  in  daily  and 
nightly  use  in  the  streets  of  London  are  thus 
enumerated :  organs,  brass  bands,  fiddles,  harps, 
harpsichords,  hurdy-gurdies,  fla^olets,  drums, 
bagpipes  —  the  delightful  soul-inspiring  bag- 
pipes!— accordions,  halfpenny  whistles,  tom- 
toms, trumpets,  and  the  human  voice  divine, 
shouting  out  obiects  for  sale,  and  in  religious 
canting,  and  psalm*8inging.  The  enoouragers  of 
street  music  arc  tavern-keepers,  public-houses. 


*  A  Chapter  on  Street  Noisanoes,  by  Charles 
Babhage,  Esq. 
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fin-shops,  beer-sbops,  coffee-shops,  servants,  chil- 
ren,  visitors  from  the  country,  ladies  of  doubt- 
ful virtue,  and  occasionally  titled  ladies;  bat 
these  are  almost  invariably  of  recent  elevation, 
and  deficient  in  that  taste  which  their  sex  usually 
possess.  And  what  does  Mr.  Bass  say  to  this  ? 
"The  habit  of  frequenting  public-houses  and 
the  amount  of  intoxication  is  much  augmented 
by  these  means.  It  therefore  finds  support 
from  the  whole  body  of  licensed  victuallers,  and 
from  all  those  who  are  interested  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  public-houses.'* 

Gonsidermg  that  Mr.  Babbage  is  a  commander 
of  the  Italian  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazarus,  one  might  expect  him  to  have  some 
charity  for  the  poor  organ-grinder  who  comes 
from  the  same  country  as  his  decoration;  but  he 
has  none.  He  is  proud  of  the  order  of  the  dead 
beggar;  but  he  has  no  bowels  of  compassion 
for  the  living  one.  His  path  is  beset  dv  him 
;o  where  he  will.  On  one  occasion  he  fled  from 
lis  tormentors  to  ComwaU,  and  there,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Land's  End,  he  met  one  of  the 
fellows  whom  he  had  freauently  sent  away  from 
his  own  street.  Some  or  Mr.  Babbage's  neigh- 
bours have  derived  great  pleasure  from  invitmg 
musicians  of  various  tastes  and  countries  to 
play  opposite  his  house,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  are  not  some  kinds  of  in- 
struments which  he  might  approve;  but  their 
best  efforts  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
bring  the  philosopher  out  into  the  street  in 
search  of  a  policeman.  What  a  misfortune  it 
is  to  a  man  to  have  no  taste  for  music  I  There 
soes  Mr.  Babbage  in  search  of  an  officer  of  the 
Jaw  followed  hj  a  crowd  of  youn»  children, 
urged  on  by  their  parents  and  backed  at  a  judi- 
cious distance  by  a  set  of  vagabonds  shoutinp; 
forth  uncomplimentary  epithets,  and  making  ridi- 
culous rhymes  on  his  name.  When  he  turns  round 
to  survey  his  illustrious  tail,  it  stops ;  if  he  moves 
towards  it,  it  recedes;  but,  the  instant  he  turns, 
the  shouting  and  the  abuse  are  resumed.  In  one 
case  there  were  above  a  hundred  persons,  con- 
sisting of  men,  women,  and  boys,  who  followed 
him  through  the  streets  before  he  could  find  a 
policeman.  One  day  two  fellows  called  "  Stop 
thief!"  after  him,  and  then  ran  away.  A  fooliso 
young  fellow  purchased  a  wind  instrument  with 
a  hole  in  it,  with  which  he  made  discordant 
noises  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  him.  ,  A 
workman  inhabiting  an  attic  which  overlooked 
his  garden,  blew  a  penny  whistle  out  of  his 
window  every  day  for  half  an  hour.  When  Mr. 
Babbage  took  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
proceeaings  he  was  threatened  with  vengeance. 
One  correspondent  kindly  volunteered  to  do  him 
a  serious  bodily  injury,  while  a  third,  in  a  personal 
communication,  intimated  his  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  house  down  with  Mr.  Babbage  in  it. 
The  smaller  evils  of  dead  cats  thrown  down  his 
area,  of  windows  from  time  to  time  purposely 
broken,  or  of  occasional  blows  on  the  heaa  from 
stones  projected  by  unseen  hands,  Mr.  Babbage 
will  not  condescend  to  speak.  Ail  these  things 
arc  trifles  compared  to  oeing  awakened  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (just  as  he  has  fallen 


asleep  after  a  painful  surgical  operation)  by  tbe 
crash  of  a  brass  band.  On  a  careful  retrospect 
of  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Babbage 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  one-fourth  part  of 
his  working  power  has  been  destroyed  by  street 
music — wlucn  he  regards  as  a  twenty-five  per 
cent  income-tax  on  his  brain,  levied  by  permis- 
sion of  tbe  government,  and  squandered  among 
the  most 'worthless  classes.  During  eighty  days 
he  registered  one  hundred  and  sixty-nve  instances 
when  he  went  out  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nuisance. 
In  several  of  these  instances  his  whole  day's 
work  was  lost,  for  they  frequently  occurred 
when  he  was  giving  instructions  to  his  work- 
men relative  to  some  parts  of  his  analytical 
engine. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  workers.  Let  us  now 
hear  what  Mr.  Babbage  has  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  invalids.  It  has  been  found  by  the  returns 
of  benefit  societies  that  in  London  4*72  persons 
in  every  hundred  are  constantly  ill,  which  is 
equal  to  forty-seven  in  every  thousand.  In  Mr. 
Babbage's  district  the  number  of  persons  in 
a  house  averages  ten.  In  Manchester-street, 
which  faces  his  own  residence,  there  are  fifty- 
six  houses.  This,  allowing  the  average  stated, 
shows  that  about  twenty-six  persons  are  usually 
ill  in  that  one  street ;  but  there  are  streets  adjoin- 
ing, to  portions  of  which  the  music  penetrates,  so 
that  if  the  portions  of  these  streets  are  considered 
to  be  only  equal  in  population  to  tliat  of 
Manchester-street,  we  have  upwards  of  fifty 
sick  people^  who  are  constantly  disturbed  by 
music. 

These  people,  then,  these  slavish  workers 
and  obstinate  invalids,  daim  protection.  They 
demand  that  employment  and  ill-health  shall  be 
just  and  reasonable  causes  for  forcing  street 
musicians,  not  simply  to  move  on,  but  to  clear 
out  of  the  neighbourhood  altogether.  They  ask 
that  the  pcdice,  on  any  complaint  whatever  from 
an  inhd}itant,  shall  have  no  discretion,  but  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  the  musician  into  custody  and 
lock  him  up.  This  is  all  very  well  for  the  workers 
and  the  invalids,  but  what  is  to  become  of 
me,  a  gentleman  of  good  health  and  independent 
property,  who  has  no  occasion  to  work,  and  who 
only  wants  to  be  amused?  What  is  to  become  of 
the  old  gentleman  at  number  one  who  likes 
music  at  his  dinner,  when  he  comes  from  a  drive 
in  his  coach-and-four  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the 
two  young  ladies  with  pink  cheeks  and  frizzy 
hair?  Labour  has  its  duties  no  doubt;  but 
property  has  its  rights.  What  is  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  to  me  ?  I  have  five  buhored 
a  year  independent  of  the  world,  and  when  I 
go  to  the  bank  to  receive  my  dividends,  I  can 
count  the  notes  without  a  machine.  The 
machine  I  require  is  an  organ  to  play  to  me 
when  I  am  dull,  and  want  to  xill  time.  What's 
the  use  of  being  independent  if  vou  can't  enjoy 
yourself  P    One  might  just  as  well  have  to  work. 

Mr.  Bass,  too,  to  head  the  crusade !  It  is  just 
one  barrel  against  another.  But  take  heart,  my 
poor,  persecuted,  ill-used,  unappreciated  Italians, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  give  us  universal 
suffrage.    You  will  have  votes,  you  will  return 
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members  to  Parliament,  you  will  bring  in  a  bill 
to  put  down  beer-barrels,  and  you  will  have 
your  revenge. 

A  RENT  IN  A  CLOUD. 
In  Twentt-potjr  Chaptbks. 

CHAPTER  XXI.     THE  EBTTJRN. 

When  Calvert  found  himself  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never 
been  away.  Everything  was  so  exactly  as  he 
left  it.  There  was  the  sofa  drawn  close  to  the 
window  of  the  flower-garden  where  Elorence 
used  to  recline ;  there  the  little  work-table  with 
the  tall  glass  that  held  her  hyacinths,  the  flowers 
she  was  so  fond  of;  there  the  rug  for  her  terrier 
to  lie  on.  Yonder,  under  the  fig-tree,  hung 
the  case  wilh  her  favourite  canary;  and  here 
were  tne  very  books  she  used  to  read  long  ago 
—Petrarch  and  Tennyson  and  Uhland.  There 
was  a  flower  to  mark  a  place  in  the  volume 
of  Uhland,  and  it  was  at  a  little  poem  they  had 
once  read  together.  How  full  of  memories  are 
these  old  rooms,  where  we  have  dreamed  away 
some  weeks  of  life,  if  not  in  love,  in  something 
akin  to  it,  and  thus  more  alive  to  the  influences 
of  externals  than  if  further  gone  in  the  passion ! 
There  was  not  a  spot,  not  a  chair,  nor  a  window- 
scat  that  did  not  remind  Calvert  of  some  incident 
of  the  past.  He  missed  his  favourite  song,  **  A 
place  in  thy  memory,  dearest,"  .from  the  piano, 
and  he  sought  for  it  and  put  it  back  where  it 
used  to  be ;  he  then  went  oyer  to  her  table  to 
arrange  the  books  as  they  were  wont  to  be  long 
ago,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  morocco 
case.  He  opened  it.  It  was  a  miniature  of 
Loyd,  the  man  he  hated  the  most  on  earth. 
It  was  an  ill-done  portrait,  and  gave  an  affected 
thoughtfulness  and  elevation  to  his  calm  features 
which  imparted  insufferable  pretension  to  them : 
Calvert  held  out  the  picture  at  arm's  length,  and 
laughed  scornfully  as  he  looked  at  it.  He  had 
but  time  to  lay  it  down  on  the  table  when 
Emily  entered  the  room.  She  approached  him 
hurriedly,  and  with  an  agitated  manner.  "  Oh, 
Colonel  Calvert "  she  began. 

"  Why  not  Harry,  brother  Harry,  as  I  used 
to  be,  Milly  dearest,"  said  he,  as  he  caught  her 
hand  in  both  his  own.  ''What  has  happened  to 
forfeit  for  me  my  old  place  in  your  esteem  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  but  all  is  so  changed ; 
you  have  grown  to  be  such  a  great  man,  and  we 
nave  become  lost  to  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
worid." 

"  And  where  is  your  sister,  will  she  not  come 
to  see  me  ?" 

"  You  startled  her,  you  gave  her  such  a  shock, 
when  you  stood  up  in  the  ooat  and  returned  her 
salute,  that  she  was  quit^  overcome,  and  has  gone 
to  her  room.  Aunt  Grainger  is  with  her,  and 
told  me  to  say — that  is,  she  hoped,  if  you  would 
not  take  it  ill,  or  deem  it  unkind ** 

"  Go  on,  dearest ;  nothing  that  comes  from 
your  lips  can  possibly  seem  unkind ;  go  on." 

"  But  I  cannot  go  on,"  she  cried,  and  burst 
into  tears  and  covered  her^face  with  her  hands. 


"  I  never  thought — so  little  forethought  has 
selfishness  —  that  I  was  to  bring  sorrow  and 
trouble  under  this  roof.  Go  back,  and  tell 
your  aunt  that  I  hope  she  will  favour  me  with 
five  minutes  of  her  company ;  that  I  see,  what 
I  greatly  blame  myself  Tor  not  seeing  before, 
how  full  of  sad  memories  my  presence  here 
must  prove.  Go,  darling,  say  this,  and  bid  me 
good-by  before  you  go." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  do  not  say  this.  I  see  you  are 
angry  with  us.  I  see  you  think  us  all  unkind ; 
but  it  was  the  suddenness  of  your  coming ;  and 
Florence  has  ,grown  so  nervous  of  late,  so  dis- 
posed to  give  way  to  all  manner  of  fancies." 

"  She  imagines,  in  fact,"  said  he,  haughtily, 
"  that  I  have  come  back  to  persecute  her  with 
attentions  which  she  h as  already  rejected.  Isn't 
that  so?" 

"  No.  I  don't  think— I  mean  Florence  could 
never  think  that  when  you  knew  of*  her  en- 
gagement— knew  that  within  a  few  months  at 
furthest " 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  stop  you.  Tell  your  sister 
from  me  that  she  has  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  any  pretensions  of  mine.  I  can  see  that 
you  think  me  changed,  Milly ;  grown  very  old 
and  very  worn.  Well,  go  back,  and  tell  her  that 
the  inward  change  is  tar  greater  than  the  out- 
ward one.  Mad  Harry  has  become  as  tame  and 
auiet  and  common-place  as  that  gentleman  in 
Uie  morocco  case  yonder ;  and  if  site  will  con- 
descend to  see  me,  she  may  satisfy  herself  that 
neither  of  us  in  future  need  be  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  other." 

There  was  an  insolefnt  pride  in  the  manner  of 
his  delivery  of  these  words  that  made  Emily's 
cheek  bum  as  she  listened,  and  all  that  her  aunt 
had  often  told  her  of  "  Caivert  insolence"  now 
came  fully  to  her  mind. 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  to  my  aunt,"  she  said, 
at  last. 

"  Do  so,"  said  he,  carelessly,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  took  up  the  book  that  lay 
nearest  to  him.  He  had  not  turned  over  many 
pages— he  had  read  none — when  Miss  Grainger 
entered.  She  was  flushed  and  flurried  in  man- 
ner ;  but  trjed  to  conceal  it. 

**  We  are  giving  you  a  very  strange  welcome. 
Colonel — Mr.  Cahert;  but  you  know  us  all  of 
old,  and  you  know  that  dear  Florry  is  so  easily 
agitated  and  overcome.  She  is  oetter  now, 
and  if  you  wiU  come  up-stairs  to  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, she'U  see  you." 

"  I  am  all  gratitude,"  said  he,  with  a  low  bow ; 
"  but  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  better  not  to  incon- 
venience her.  A  visit  of  constraint  would  be,  to 
me  at  least,  very  painful.  I'd  rather  leave  the 
old  memories  of  my  happiness  here  undashed  by 
such  a  shadow.  Go  back,  therefore,  and  say 
that  I  think  I  understand  the  reason  of  her  re- 
serve; that  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
thoughtful  kindness  she  has  been  minded  to 
observe  towards  me.  You  need  not  add,"  said 
he,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  that  the  consideration 
in  the  present  case  was  unnecessary.  I  am  not 
so  impressionable  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  assure 
her  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  that  Colonel 
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Calrert,  with  all  his  successes,  is  not  half  so 
Imppy  a  fellow  as  mad  Harry  used  to  be  without 
a  guinea." 

"But  you'll  not  leave  us  ?  You'll  stay  here 
to-night?" 

"  Pray  excuse  me.  One  of  my  objects — my 
chief  one — in  coming  over  here,  was  to  ask  your 
nieces'  acceptance  of  some  triakets  I  had  brought 
for  them.  Perhaps  this  would  not  be  a  happy 
moment  to  ask  a  favour  at  their  hands,  so  pray 
keep  them  over  and  make  birthday  presents  of 
them  in  my  naoie.  This  is  for  Florence— this,  I 
hope  Emily  will  not  refuse." 

"  But  do  not  ffo.  J  entreat  you  not  to  go.  I 
feel  so  certain  tnat  if  you  stay  we  shall  all  be 
so  happy  together.  There  is  so  much,  besides, 
to  talk  over;  and  as  to  those  beautiful  things, 
for  I  know  they  must  be  beautiful " 

"They  are  curious  in  their  way,"  said  he, 
carelesslv  opening  the  clasp  of  one  of  the  cases, 
and  displaying  before  her  amazed  eyes  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls  and  brilliants  that  a  queen  tflight 
wear. 

"Ob,  Colonel  Calvert,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  my  niece  to  accept  such  a  costlv  gift  as 
this.  I  never  beheld  anything  so  spleadid  in 
my  life." 

"These  ear-drops,"  he  continued,  "are  con- 
sidered fine.  They  were  'said  to  beloag  to  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  King  of  Deliii,  and  were  re- 
puted the  largest  pearls  in  India." 

"The  girls  must  see  them ;  though  I  protest 
and  declare  beforehand  nothing  on  earth  should 
indace  us  to  accept  them." 

"  Let  them  look  well  at  them,  then,"  said  he, 
"  for  when  you  place  them  in  my  hands  again, 
none  shall  ever  behold  them  after." 

"What  do  you  mean P" 

"  I  mean  that  I'll  throw  them  into  the  lake 
yonder.  A  rejected  gift  is  too  odious  a  memory 
to  be  clogged  with," 

"  You  couldn't  be  guilty  of  such  rash  folly  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  well  that  I  could  ?  Is  it 
to-day  or  yesterday  that  the  Calvert  nature  is 
known  to  you?  If  you  wish  me  to  swear  it,  I 
will  do  so ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  make  you 
stand  by  and  see  the  water  close  over  them." 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  changed— not  in  the  least 
changed,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  real  emotion. 

"Only  in  some  things,  perhaps,"'  said  he, 
carelessly.  "By  the  way,  tliis  is  a  miniature 
of  me— was  taken  in  India.  It  is  a  locket  on 
this  side.  Ask  Emily  to  wear  it,  occasionally, 
for  my  sake." 

"How  like;  and  what  a  splendid  costume !" 

"  That  was  my  dress  in  full  state ;  but  I  prefer 
mv  service  uniform,  and  think  it  became  me 
better." 

"Nothing  could  become  you  better  than 
this,"  said  sne,  admiringly ;  and  truly  there  was 
piod  warrant  for  the  admiration ;  "  but  even  this 
IS  covered  with  diamonds  !" 

"Only  a  circlet  and  my  initials.  It  is  of 
small  value.  These  are  the  baubles.  Do  what 
you  will  with  them ;  and  now  good-by.  Tanti 
saluti,  as  we  used  to  say  long  ago  to  the  ladies 
— Tanti  saluti  de  la  parte  mia.  Tell  Milly  she  is 


very  naughty  not  to  have  given  me  her  hand  to 
kiss  before  we  parted ;  but  if  she  will  conde- 
scend to  wear  this  locket,  now  and  then,  I'll  for- 
give her.    Good-by." 

And,  before  Miss  Grainger  could  reply,  he  had 
opened  the  window  and  was  gone. 

When  Calvert  reached  the  jetty  the  boatman 
was  not  there ;  but  the  boat,  with  her  oars,  lay 
close  to  the  steps ;  the  chain  that  attached  her 
to  an  iron  rin^  was,  however,  padlocked,  and 
Calvert  turned  impatiently  back  to  seek  the  man. 
After  he  had  gone,  however,  a  few  paces,  he 
seemed  to  change  his  mind,  and  turned  once  more 
towards  the  lake.  Taking  up  a  heavy  stone, 
he  proceeded  to  smash  the  lock  on  the  chain.  It 
was  stronger  than  he  looked  for,  and  occupied 
some  minutes ;  but  he  succeeded  at  last.  Just 
as  he  threw  into  the  boat  the  loose  end  of  the 
broken  chain,  he  heard  steps  behind  him;  he 
turned ;  it  was  Emily  running  towards  him  at 
full  speed.  "  Oh  Harry,  dear  Harry !"  she 
cried,  "don't  go,  don't  leave  us;  Florence  is 
quite  well  again,  and.  as  far  as  strength  will  let 
her,  trying  to  come  and  meet  you.  See,  yonder 
she  is,  leaning  on  aunt's  arm."  True  enough,  at 
some  hundred  yards  ofiT,  the  young  ^irl  was  seen 
slowly  dragging  her  limbs  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion where  they  stood. 

"  I  have  come  some  thousand  leagues  to  see 
her"  said  he,  sternly,  "  through  greater  fatigiies, 
and,  perhaps,  as  many  perils  as  she  is  encounter- 
ing." 

"  Go  to  her— go  towards  her,"  cried  Emily, 
reproachfully. 

"  Not  one  step ;  not  the  breadth  of  a  hair, 
Milly,"  said  he.  "  There  is  a  limit  to  the  in- 
dignity a  woman  may  put  upon  a  man,  and  your 
sister  nas  passed  it."  If  she  likes  to  come  and 
say  farewell  to  me  here,  be  it  so ;  if  not,  I  must 
go  without  it." 

"Then  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  Colonel 
Calvert,  if  my  sister  Florence  only  knew  of  the 
words  you  have  just  spoken,  she'anot  move  one 
other  step  towards  you,  if,  if " 

"  If  it  were  to  save  my  life,  you  would  say. 
TAai  is  not  so  unreasonable,"  said  he,  with  a 
saucy^laugh. 

"  Here  is  Florence  come,  weak  and  tottering 
as  she  is,  to  ask  you  to  stay  with  us.  You'll 
not  have  the  heart  to  say  No  to  her,"  said  Miss 
Grainger.     . 

"  I  don't  think  we — any  of  us—know  much 
about  Mr.  Calvert's  heart,  or  what  it  would 
prompt  hun  to  do,"  said  Emily,  half  indignantly, 
as  she  turned  away.  And  fortunate  it  was  she  did 
turn  away,  since,  had  she  met  the  fierce  look  of 
Calvert's  eyes  at  the  moment,  it  would  have 
chilled  her  verv  blood  with  fear. 

"But  you'll  not  refuse  me,"  said  Florence, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  know  well 
how  seldom  I  ask  favours,  and  how  unused  I  am 
to  be  denied  when  I  do  ask." 

"I  was  always  your  slave — ^I  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  be  so  still,"  he  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

"And  you  will  stay  P" 

"  Yes,  till  you  bid  me  go,"  he  whispered  again ; 
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"  but  remember,  too,  that  when  I  ask  a  favoxir 
I  can  just  as  little  brook  refusal." 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time.  Give  me 
your  arm  now,  and  help  me  back  to  the  house, 
for  I  fed  very  weak  and  faint.  Is  Mill  v  angry 
with  you  ?"  she  asked,  as  they  walked  along, 
side  by  side. 

"I  clon't  know ;  perhaps  so,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  You  used  to  be  audi  good  friends.  I  hope 
you  have  not  fallen  out  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  he,  in  his  former  easy 
tone ;  "  or  that  if  we  have,  we  may  make  it  up 
again.  Bear  in  mind,  Florence,"  added  he,  with 
more  gravity  of  manner,  "  that  I  am  a  good  deal 
changed  from  what  you  knew  me.  I  liave  leas 
pride,  cherish  fewer  resentments,  scarcdy  any 
topes,  and  no  affections — ^I  mean,  strong  affec- 
tions. The  heart  you  refused  is  now  cold ;  the 
only  sentiment  left  me,  is  a  sense  of  .gratitude. 
I  can  be  very  grateful ;  I  am  already  so."  She 
made  no  answer  to  this  speech,  and  they  re- 
entered the  house  ia  silence. 

CHAPTSB  TfYTT.  A  LETTXE  OP  CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  letter  from  Calvert  to  Drayton 
was  written  about  three  weeks  after  the  events 
of  our  last  chapter : 

"The  Villa. 

"  My  dear  Algernon, — I  knew  my  black  fellow 
would  run  you  to  earth,  though  he  had  not  a 
word  of  English  in  his  vocabulary,  nor  any  clue 
to  you,  except  your  name  and  a  map  of  England. 
It  must  haye,  however,  been  his  near  kinsman 
— the  other  *  black  gentleman' — suggested  Scar- 
borough to  him ;  and,  to  this  hour,  1  cannot  con- 
ceive how  he  found  you.  I  am  overjoyed  to 
hear  that  you  could  muster  enough  Hindostanee 
to  talk  with  him,  and  hear  some  of  those  adven- 
tures which  my  natural  modesty  might  haye 
scrupled  to  tell  you.  It  would  seem,  from  your 
note,  that  he  has  been  candour  itself,  and  con- 
fessed much  that  a  man  of  a  paler  and  thinner 
skin  might  prefer  to  have  shrouded  or  evaded. 
All  true,  D. ;  we  have  done  our  brigandage  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  divided  our  prize-monejr  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  prize-court.  Keep  those  trinkets 
with  an  easy  conscience,  and,  if  they  leave  your 
own  hands  for  any  less  worthy  still,  remember 
the  adage,  'lU  got,  ill  gone,'  and  be  comforted. 
I  suppose  you  are  right — ^you  are  generally 
right  on  a  question  of  worldly  craft  and  pru- 
dence— it  is  better  not  to  attempt  the  sale  of 
the  larger  gems  in  England.  St.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna  are  as  good  markets,  and  safer. 

"  El.  J.  has  already  told  you  of  our  escape 
into  Cashmere ;  make  him  narrate  the  capture 
of  Mansei^h,  and  how  we  found  the  Eeyserbagh 
necklace  under  his  saddle.  A  Queen's  officer 
looting !  Only  think  of  the  enormity !  Did  it 
not  justify  those  proceedings  in  which  Instinct 
anticipated  the  finding  of  a  court-martial  P  The 
East  and  its  adventures — a  very  bulky  roll,  I 
assure  you — must  wait  till  we  meet ;  and  in  my 
next  I  shall  say  where,  and  how,  and  when ;  for 
there  is  much  that  I  shall  tell  that  I  could  not 
write  even  to  you,  Algernon.  Respect  my 
delicacy,  and  be  patient. 


"  I  know  you  are  impatient  to  hear  why  I  am 
not  nearer  England-r-even  at  Paris — ana  I  am 
just  as  impatiett  to  tell  you.  The  address  of 
this  will  show  you  where  I  am.  All  the  writing 
in  the  world  could  not  tell  you  why.  No, 
Drayton;  I  lie  awake  at  night,  questioning, 
questioning,  and  in  vain.  I  have  gon^  to  the 
nicest  auatomy  of  my  motives,  dissecting  fibre 
by  fibre,  and  may  I  be — a  Queen's  officer — if  I 
can  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
The  nearest  I  can  come  is,  that  I  feel  the  place 
dangerous  to  me,  and,  therefore,  I  cling  to  it. 
I  know  well  the  feeling  that  would  draw  a  man 
back  to  the  spot  where  be  had  committed  a 
great  crime.  Blood  is  a  very  glutinous  fluid, 
and  has  most  cohesive  properties ;  but  here,  in 
this  place,  I  have  done  no  enormities,  and  why 
I  hug  this  coast,  except  that  it  be  a  lee-shore, 
where  shipwreck  is  very  possible,  I  really  can- 
not make  out.  Not  a  bit  in  love  ?  No,  Algy. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  like  me  to  fall  in  love. 
Love  demands  a  variety  of  qualities,  which  have 
long  left  me,  if  I  ever  had  them.  I  have  little 
trustfulness,  no  credulity ;  I  very  seldom  look 
back,  never  look  forward ;  I  neither  believe  in 
another,  nor  ask  belief  in  myself.  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  life  to  be  a  dreamer — reality  with 
me  denies  all  place  to  mere  romance.  Last  of 
all,  I  cannot  argue  from  the  existence  of  certain 
qualities  in  a  woman  to  the  certainty  of  her  pos- 
sessing fifty  others  that  I  wish  her  to  have.  I 
only  believe  what  I  see,  and  my  moral  eyes  are 
affected  with  cataract ;  and  yet,  with  all  this, 
there's  a  girl  here — the  same,  ay,  the  same,  I 
told  you  of  long  ago — that  I'd  rather  marry  than 
rd  be  Xing  of  Agra,  with  a  British  govemor- 

Seneral  for  my  water-carrier  I  The  most  road- 
ening  of  all  jealousy  is  for  a  woman  that  one 
is  not  in  love  with  !  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Drayton,  though  I  am  occasionally  as  near  it  as 
is  safe  for  the  surrounders.  With  the  same  de- 
termination that  this  girl  says  she'll  not  have 
me,  have  I  sworn  to  myself  she  shall  be  mine. 
It  is  a  fair  open  game,  and  I  leave  you,  who 
love  a  wager,  to  name  the  winner.  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  women — scores  of  cleverer  ones. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  in  the  matter  of  those 
sodal  captivations  into  which  manner  enters,  she 
has  any  especial  gifts.  She  is  not  a  horsewoman, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  which,  once  on  a 
time,  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  mine ;  nor,  in  fact, 
has  she  a  peculiar  excellence  in  anythmg,  and 
yet  she  gives  you  the  impression  of  being  able 
to  be  anything  she  likes.  She  has  great  quick- 
ness and  great  adaptiveness,  but  she  possesses 
one  trait  of  attraction  above  all:  she  utterly 
rejects  me,  and  sets  all  my  arts  at  defiance.  I 
saw,  very  soon  after  I  came  back  here,  that  she 
was  prepared  for  a  regular  siege,  and  expected 
a  fierce  love-suit  on  my  part.  I  accordingly 
spiked  my  heavy  artillery,  and  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  peace-like  indolence.  I  lounged  about, 
chiefly  atone ;  ndther  avoided  nor  sought  her, 
and,  if  I  did  nothing  more,  I  sorely  puzzled  her 
as  to  what  I  could  mean  by  my  conauct.  This 
was  so  far  a  success  that  it  excited  her  interest, 
and  I  saw  that  she  watched  and  was  studying 
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me.  She  even  made  faint  attempts  at  little 
confidences :  '  Saw  I  was  unhappy — had  some- 
thing on  mj  mind;'  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
I  had  plenty — plenty  on  my  conscience,  too,  if 
nature  had  been  cruel  enough  to  have  inflicted 
me  with  one.  I,  of  course,  said  *No,'  to  all 
these  insinuations.  I  was  not.  happy  nor  un- 
happy. If  I  sat  at  the  table  of  life,  and  did  not 
eat,  it  was  because  I  had  no  great  appetite.  The 
entertainment  did  not  amuse  me  much,  but  I 
had  nowhere  particularly  to  go  to.  She  went 
one  day  so  far  as  to  hint  whether  I  was  not 
crossed  in  love  ?  But  I  assured  her  not,  and  I 
saw  her  grow  very  pale  as  I  said  it.  I  even 
Buggesteo,  that  though  one  might  have  two 
attics  of  the  malady,  like  tlie  measles,  the 
second  one  was  always  mild,  and  never  hurt  the 
constitution.  Having  thus  piqued  her  a  little 
about  myself,  I  gradually  unsettled  her  opinion 
on  other  things,  frightened  her  by  how  the  geo^ 
legists  contradict  Genesis,  and  gave  her  to 
clioose  between  Monsieur  Cuvier  and  Moses. 
As  for  India,  I  made  her  believe  that  we  were 
ail  heartily  ashamed  of  what  we  were  doing 
there,  spoke  of  the  Hindoo  as  the  model  native, 
and  said  that  if  the  story  of  our  atrocities  were 
written,  Europe  would  rise  up  and  exterminate 
us.  Hence  I  had  not  taken  the  G.B.,  nor  the 
V.C.,  nor  any  other  alphabetical  glories.  In  a 
word,  Drayton,  I  got  her  into  tnat  frame  of 
restlessness  and  fever  in  which  all  belief  smacks 
of  foolish  credulity,  and  the  commonest  exer- 
cise of  trust  seems  like  the  indulgence  of  a  su- 
perstition. 

'^AU  this  time  no  mention  of  Loyd,  not  a 
hint  of  his  existence.  Yesterday,  however, 
came  a  fellow  here,  a  certain  Mr.  Stockwell, 
with  a  note  of  introduction  from  Loyd,  calling 
him  'my  intimate  friend  S.,  whom  you  have 
doubtless  heard  of  as  a  most  successful  photo- 
grapher. He  is  going  to  India  with  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Queen,'  &c.  We  had  him  to  dinner, 
and  made  him  talk,  as  all  such  fellows  are 
ready  to  talk,  about  themselves  and  the  fine 
people  who  employ  them.  In  the  evening  we 
nad  his  portfolio  and  the  peerage,  and  so  de- 
lighted was  the  vulgar  dog  to  have  got  into  the 
land  of  coronets  and  strawberry-leaves,  that  he 
would  have  ignored  Loyd  if  I  had  not  artfully 
brought  him  to  his  recollection ;  but  he  came  to 
the  memory  of  'poor  Joe,*  as  he  called  him, 
with  such  a  compassionating  pity,  that  I  actually 
grew  to  like  him.  He  had  been  at  the  vicar- 
age, too,  and  saw  its  little  homely  ways  and 
small  economies ;  and  I  laughed  so  heartily  at 
his  stupid  descriptions  and  vapid  jokes,  that  I 
made  the  ass  think  he  was  witter,  and  actually 
repeat  them.  All  this  time  imagine  Florry,  pale 
as  a  corpse,  or  scarlet,  either  half  fainting  or  in 
a  fever,  dying  to  burst  in  with  an  angry  indig- 
nation, and  yet  restrained  by  maiden  bashiul- 
ness.  Siie  could  bear  no  tfiore  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  went  off  to  bed  under  pretence  of  a  racking 
headache. 

"  It  is  a  great  blow  at  any  man's  favour  in  a 
woman's  esteem  when  you  show  up  his  par- 
ticular friend,  his  near  intimate ;  and  certes,  I 


did  not  spare  Stockwell.  You  have  seen  me  in 
this  part,  and  you  can  give  me  credit  for  some 
powers  in  playing  it. 

"'Coula  that  creature  ever  have  been  the 
dear  friend  of  Joseph  ?'  said  Milly,  as  he  said 
good  night. 

"  *  Why  not  ?'  I  asked.  *  They  seem  mvide 
for  each  other.' 

"  Florry  was  to  have  come  out  for  a  sail  this 
morning  with  me,  but  she  is  not  well— I  suspect 
sulky — and  has  not  appeared.  I  therefore  give 
J  on  the  morning  that  I  meant  for  her.  Her 
excuses  have  amazed  me ;  because,  after  m j  last 
night's  success,  and  the  sorry  figure  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  L.  to  her,  I  half  hoped  my 
own  chances  might  be  looking  up.  In  fact, 
though  I  have  been  playing  a  waiting  game  so 
patiently,  to  all  appearance,  I  am  driven  half 
mad  by  self-restraint.  Come  what  may,  I  must 
end  this ;  besides,  to-day  is  the  fourth,  on  the 
tenth  the  steamer  from  Alexandria  will  touch  at 
Malta ;  L.  will  therefore  be  at  Leghorn  by  the 
fourteenth,  and  here  two  days  after — that  is 
to  say,  in  twelve  days  more  my  siege  must  be 
raised.  H  I  were  heavily  ironed  in  a  felon's 
cell  with  the  day  of  my  execution  fixed,  I  could 
not  look  to  the  time  with  one-half  the  heart* 
sinking  I  now  feeL 

"  I'd  give — ^what  would  I  not  give  ? — ^to  have 
you  near  me,  though  in  my  soul  I  know  all  that 
you'd  say;  how  you'd  preach  never  minding, 
letting  be,  and  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  if  I  could 
cut  out  some  other  work  for  myself  to-morrow, 
and  think  no  more  of  her.  But  I  cannot.  No, 
Drayton,  I  cannot.  Is  it  not  too  hard  for  the 
fellow  who  cut  his  way  through  Lahore  with 
sixteen  followers,  and  made  a  lane  through  her 
Majesty's  light  cavalry,  to  be  worsted,  defeated, 
and  disgraced  by  a  young  girl,  who  has  neither 
rank,  nches,  nor  any  remarkable  beauty  to  her 
share,  but  is  simply  sustained  by  the  resolve 
that  she'll  not  have  me!  Mind,  D.,  I  have 
given  her  no  opportunity  of  saying  this  since  I 
came  last  here :  on  the  contrary,  she  would,  if 
questioned,  be  ready — I'd  swear  to  it  she  would 
— to  say,  *  Calvert  paid  me  no  attentions,  nor 
made  any  court  to  me.'  She  is  very  truthful  in 
everything,  but  who  is  to  say  what  her  woman's 
instinct  may  not  have  revealed  to  her  of  my 
love  ?  Has  not  the  woman  a  man  loves  always 
a  private  key  to  his  heart,  and  doesn't  she  go 
and  tumble  its  contents  about,  just  out  of 
curiosity,  ten  times  a  day  ?  Not  that  she'd  ever 
find  a  great  deal  either  in  or  on  mine.  Neither 
the  indictments  for  murder  or  manslaughter, 
nor  that  other  heavier  charge  for  H.  T.,  have 
left  their  traces  within  my  pericardium,  and  I 
could  stand  to  back  myself  not  to  rave  in  a 
compromising  fashion  if  1  had  a  fever  to-morrow. 
But  how  hollow  all  this  boasting,  when  that  girl 
within  the  closed  window-shatter  yonder  deiies 
me — ay,  defies  me!  Is  she  to  go  off  to  her 
wedding  with  the  inner  consciousness  of  this 
victory?  There's  the  thought  that  is  driving 
me  mad,  and  will,  I  am  certain,  end  by  pro- 
ducing some  dire  mischief — what  the  cfoctors 
call  a  lesion— in  this  unhappy  brain  of  mine. 
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And  now,  as  I  sit  here  in  listless  idleness,  that 
other  fellow  is  hastening  across  Egypt,  or 
ploughing  his  way  through  the  Red  Sea,  to  come 
and  marry  her !  I  ask  you,  D.,  what  amount 
of  philosophy  is  required  to  bear  up  under 
this? 

"  I  conclude  I  shall  leave  this  some  time  next 
week — ^not  to  come  near  England,  thoueh — for  I 
foresee  that  it  will  soon  be  out  where,  now,  and 
with  whom  I  have  been  spending  my  holidays. 
Eifty  fellows  must  suspect,  and  some  half-dozen 
must  know  all  about  it.  America,  I  take  it, 
must  be  my  ground — as  well  there  as  anywhere 
else — ^but  I  can't  endure  a  plan,  so  enough  of 
this.  Don't  write  to  me  till'  you  hear  again,  for 
I  shall  leave  this  certainly,  though  where  for,  not 
so  certain. 

*'  What  a  deal  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  that 
girl  might  spare  me  if  she'd  only  consent  to  say 
'Tes.'  If  1  see  her  alone  this  evening,  I  half 
think  I  shall  ask  her. 

"Farewell  for  a  while,  and  believe  me, 
"Yours  ever, 

"HaeryC. 

"  P.S.  Nine  o'clock,  evening.  Came  down  to 
dinner  looking  exceedingly  pretty,  and  dressed 
to  perfection.  All  spite  and  malice,  I'm  certain. 
AsKcd  me  to  take  lier  out  to  sail  to-morrow. 
We  are  to  go  off  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
an  island — *  que  sais  je  ?* 

"  The  old  urainger  looks  on  me  with  aunt-like 
eyes.  She  has  seen  a  bracelet  of  carbuncles  in 
dull  gold,  the  like  of  which  Loyd  could  not  give 
her  were  he  to  sell  justice  for  twenty  years  to 
come.  I  have  hinted  that  I  mean  them  for  my 
mother-in-law  whenever  I  marry,  and  she  under- 
stands that  the  parentage  admits  of  a  repre- 
sentative. All  this  is  very  ignoble  on  my  part ; 
but  if  I  knew  of  anythinpr  meaner  that  would 
ensure  me  success,  I'd  do  it  also. 

"  What  a  stunning  vendetta  on  this  girl,  if 
she  were  at  last  to  consent,  to  find  out  whom 
she  had  married,  and  tohai.  Think  of  the  winter 
nights'  tales,  of  the  charges  that  hang  over  me, 
and  their  penalties.  Imagine  the  Hue  and  Cry 
as  light  reading  for  the  honeymoon !" 

He  added  one  line  on  the  envelope,  to  say  he 
would  write  again  on  the  morrow ;  out  this  pro- 
mise he  did  not  keep. 

CHAPTBEXXin.  ASTOBM. 

The  boat  excursion  mentioned  in  Calvert's 
letter  was  not  the  only  pleasure-project  of  that 
day.  It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Stockwell  should 
come  out  and  give  Milly  a  lesson  in  photography, 
in  which,  under  Loyd's  former  guidance,  she  had 
already  made  some  progress.  He  was  also  to  give 
Miss  Grainger  some  flower-seeds  of  a  very  rare 
kind,  of  wliich  he  was  carrying  a  store  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  which  required  some  peculiar 
skill  in  the  sowing.  They  were  to  dine,  too,  at  a 
little  rustic  house  beside  the  lake ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  day  was  to  be  one  of  festivity  and  enjoyment. 

The  morning  broke  splendidly ;  and  though  a 
few  clouds  lingered  about  the  Alpine  valleys, 
the  sky  over  the  lake  was  cloudless,  and  the 


water  was  streaked  and  marbled  With  those  parti- 
coloured lines  which  Italian  lakes  wear  in  the 
hot  days  of  midsummer.  It  was  one  of  those 
autumnal  mornings  in.  which  the  mellow  colour- 
ing of  the  mature  season  blends  with  the  soft  air 
and  gentle  breath  of  spring,  and  all  the  features 
of  landscape  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  beautv. 
Calvert  and  Florence  were  to  visit  the  Isola  de 
San  Giulio,  and  bring  back  great  clusters  of  the 
flowers  of  the  ^  San  Guiseppe"  trees,  to  deck 
the  dinner-table.  They  were  also  to  go  on  as 
far  as  Pella  for  ice  or  snow,  to  cool  their  wine, 
the  voyage  being,  as  Calvert  said,  a  blending  of 
the  picturesque  with  the  profitable. 

Before  breakfast  was  over  the  skvgrew  slightly 
overcast,  and  a  large  mass  of  dark  cloud  stood 
motionless  over  the  summit  of  Monterone. 

"What  will  the  weather  do.  Carlo?"  asked 
Calvert  of  the  old  boatman  of  the  villa,  as  he 
came  to  sav  that  all  was  in  readiness. 

*|Who  knows,  'cellenza?"  said  he,  with  a 
native  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  Monterone  is  a 
big  traitor  of  a  mountain,  and  there's  no  be- 
lieving him.  If  that  cloud  scatters,  the  dav 
will  be  fine;  if  the  wind  brings  down  fresn 
clouds  from  the  Alps,  it  will  come  on  a  '  bur- 
rasca.' " 

"Always  a  burrasca;  how  I  am  sick  of  your 
burrasca,"  said  he,  contemptuously.  "If  you 
were  onlv  once  in  your  life  to  see  a  real  storm, 
how  you'd  despise  those  petty  jobblcs,  in  which 
rain  and  sleet  play  the  loudest  part." 

"What  does  he  say  of  the  weather?"  asked 
Florence,  who  saw  that  Calvert  had  walked  on 
to  a  little  point  with  the  old  man,  to  take  a 
freer  view  of  the  lake. 

"He  says,  that  ir  it  neither  blows  hard  nor 
rains,  it  will  probably  be  fine.  Just  what  he 
has  told  us  every  day  since  I  came  here." 

"  What  about  this  fine  trout  that  you  spoke 
of.  Carlo?" 

"  It  is  at  Grozzano,  'cellenza ;  we  can  take  it 
as  we  go  by." 

"  But  we  are  gomg  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  my  worthy  friend ;  we  are  going  to 
the  island,  and  to  Pella." 

"  That  is  different,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
anotlier  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  thunder  ?  I'm  sure  I  did," 
cried  Miss  Grainger. 

"  Up  yonder  it's  always  growling,"  said  Cal- 
vert, pomting  towards  the  Simplon.  "It  is 
the  first  welcome  travellers  get  when  they  pass 
the  summit." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  liim,  Milly,  about  Mr. 
Stockwell  ?  Will  he  take  him  up  at  Orta,  and 
hind  him  here?"  asked  Miss  Grainger,  in  a 
whisper. 

"No,    aunt;  he  hates   Stockwell,  he  says. 
Carlo  can  take  the  blue  boat  and  fetch  him. 
They  don't  want  Carlo,  it  seems." 
^  "And   are    you   going  without  a  boatman, 
Florry  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"Of  course  we  are.  Two  are  quite  cargo 
enough  in  that  small  skiff,  and  I  trust  I 
am  as  skilful  a  pilot  as  any  Ortese  fisherman," 
broke  in  Calvert. 
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"  Oh,  I  never  disputed  jour  skill,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert." 

"  Wliat,  then,  do  you  scruple  to  confide  your 
niece  to  me  ?"  said  he,  with  a  low  whisper,  in 
which  the  tone  was  more  of  menace  than  mere 
inquiry.  "  Is  this  the  first  time  we  Save  ever 
gone  out  in  a  boat  together  P" 

She  muttered  some  assurance  of  her  trustful- 
ness, but  so  confusedly,  and  with  such  embar- 
rassment, as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  "  There ! 
that  was  certainly  thunder !"  she  cried. 

"  There  are  not  three  days  in  three  months  in 
this  place  without  thunder.  It  is  the  Italian 
privileg[e,  I  take  it,  to  make  always  more  noise 
than  mischief." 

"  But  will  jou  go  if  it  threatens  so  much  ?" 
said  Miss  Grainger. 

"  Ask  Florry.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  day 
will  be  a  glorious  one." 

"I'm  certain  it  will,"  said  Florence,  gaily; 
"  and  I  quite  a^ee  with  what  Harry  said  last 
night.  Disputing  about  the  weather  has  the 
same  effect  as  firing  great  guns :  it  always  brings 
down  the  rain." 

Calvert  smiled  graciously  at  hearing  himself 
quoted.  It  was  the  one  sort  of  flattery  he  liked 
the  best,  and  it  rallied  him  out  of  his  dark 
humour.  "Are  you  ready?" — he  had  almost 
added  "dearest,"  and  only  caught  himself  in 
time — perhaps,  indeed,  not  completely  in  tirpe — 
for  she  blushed,  as  she  said,  "  Eccomi." 

The  sisters  affectionately  embraced  each  other. 
Emily  even  ran  after  Florence  to  kiss  her  once 
again,  after  parting,  and  then  Florry  took  Cal- 
vert's arm,  and  hastened  away  to  the  jetty.  "  I 
declare,"  said  she,  as  she  stepped  into  the  boat, 
"  this  leave-taking  habit,  when  one  is  gqius  out 
to  ride,  or  to  row,  or  to  walk  for  an  hour,  is  about 
the  stupidest  thing  I  know  of." 

"I  always  said  so.  It's  likfe  making  one's 
will  every  day  before  going  down  to  dinner.  It 
is  quite  true  you  may  chance  to  die  before  the 
dessert,  but  tne  mere  possibility  should  not  in- 
terfere with  your  asking  for  soup.  No,  no, 
Florry,  you  are  to  steer ;  the  tiller  is  yours  for 
to-day  ;  my  post  is  here ;"  and  he  stretched  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  took  out  his 
cigar.  The  light  breeze  was  just  enough  to 
move  the  littlelateen  sail,  and  gradually  it  filled 
out,  and  the  skiff  stole  quietly  away  from  shore, 
without  even  a  ripple  on  the  water. 

"What's  the  Ime,  Florry?  'Hope  at  the 
helm,  pleasure  at  the  prow,'  or  is  it  love  at  the 
helm?*' 

"A  bad  steersman,  I  should  say;  far  too 
capricious,"  cried  she,  laughing. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  has  one  wonder- 
ful attribute ;  he  has  got  wings  to  fly  away  with 
whenever  the  boat  is  in  danger,  and  I  believe  it 
is  pretty  much  what  love  does  always." 

"Can't  say,"  said  she,  carelessly.  "Isn't 
that  a  net  yonder  ?  Oughtn't  we  to  steer  clear 
of  it?" 

"  Yes.  Let  her  fall  off— so— that's  enough. 
What  a  nice  light  band  you  have." 

"  On  a  horse,  they  tell  me,  my  hand  is  very 
light." 


"  How  I'd  like  to  see  you  on  my  Arab  *  Said.' 
Such  a  creature !  so  large-eyed,  and  with  such  a 
full  nostril,  the  face  so  concave  in  front,  the 
true  Arab  type,  and  the  jaw  a  complete  semi- 
circle. How  proud  he'd  look  under  you,  with 
that  haughty  snort  he  gives,  as  he  bends  his 
knee.  He  was  the  present  of  a  great  Rajah  to 
me — one  of  those  native  fellows  we  are  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  call  rebels,  because  they  don't 
fancy  to  be  slaves.  Two  yeai:s  ago  he  owned  a 
territory  about  the  size  of  half  Spain,  and  he  is 
now  something  like  a  brigand  chief,  with  a  few 
hundred  followers." 

"  Dear  Harry,  do  not  talk  of  India — ^at  least 
not  of  the  mutiny." 

"Mutiny!  Why  call  it  mutiny,  Florry? 
Well,  love,  T  have  done,"  he  muttered,  for  the 
word  escaped  him,  and  he  feared  how  she  might 
resent  it. 

"  Come  back  to  my  lightness  of  hand." 

"  Or  of  heart,  for  I  sorely  suspect,  Florence, 
the  quality  is  not  merely  a  manual  one." 

"Am  I  steering  well?" 

"  Perfectly.  Would  that  I  could  sail  on  and 
on  for  ever  thus : 

Over  an  ocean  just  like  this, 
A  lire  of  such  untroubled  bliss.** 

Calvert  threw  in  a  sentimental  glance  with 
this  quotation. 

"  In  other  words,  an  existence  of  nothing  to 
do,"  said  she,  laughing,  "with  an  excellent 
cigar  to  beguile  it." 

"W^ell,  but  *ladye  faire,'  remember  that  I 
have  earned  some  reposcr.  I  have  not  been  alto- 
gether a  carpet  knight.  I  have  had  my  share 
of  lance  ana  spear,  and  amongst  fellows  who 
handle  their  weapons  neatly. 

"  You  are  dying  to  get  wick  to  Ghoorkas  and 
Sikhs;  but  I  won't  have  it.  I'd  rat^her  hear 
Metastasio  or  Petrarch,  just  now." 

"  What  if  I  were  to  quote  somethmg  appo- 
site, though  it  were  only  prose — something  out 
of  the  Promessi  Sposi  ?" 

She  made  no  answer,  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

"Put  up  your  helm  a  little:  let  the  sails 
draw  freely.  This  is  very  enjoyable;  it  is  a 
right  royal  luxury.  I'm  not  sure  Antony  ever 
had  his  galley  steered  by  Cleopatra ;  had  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  am  not 
Cleopatra  nor  you  Antony." 

"  How  readily  you  take  one  up  for  a  foolish 
speech,  as  if  these  rambling  indiscretions  were 
not  the  soul  of  such  converse  as  ours.  They 
are  like  the  squalls,  that  only  serve  to  increase 
our  speed  and  never  rbk  our  safety,  and,  some- 
how, I  feel  to-day  as  if  my  temper  was  all  of 
that  fitful  and  capricious  kind.  I  suppose  it  is 
over-happiness.  Are  you  happy,  Florry  ?"  asked 
he,  after  a  pause. 

"  If  you  mean,  do  I  enjoy  this  glorious  day 
and  our  sail,  yes,  intensely.  Now,  what  am  i 
to  do  ?    The  sail  is  flapping  in  spite  of  me." 

"  Because  the  wind  has  chopped  round,  and 
is  coming  from  the  eastward.  Dk>wn  your  helm, 
and  let  her  find  her  own  way.    We  have  the 
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noble  privilege  of  not  caring  whither.  How  she 
spins  through  it  now." 

"It  is  immensely  exciting,"  said  she,  and  her 
colour  heightened  as  she  spoke. 

"Have  you  superstitions  about  dates?"  he 
asked,  after  another  pause. 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  so.  My  life  has  been  so 
uneventful.  Few  days  record  anything  memo- 
rable.    But  why  did  you  ask  P" 

"  I  am — I  am  a  devout  believer  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  had  I  only  bethought  me  this 
was  a  Friday,  I'd  have  put  oflf  our  sail  till  to- 
morrow." 

"It  is  strange  to  see  a  man  like  you  attach 
importance  to  these  things." 

"  And  jret  it  is  exactly  men  like  me  who  do  so. 
Superstitions  belong  to  hardy,  stem,  rugged 
races,  like  the  northmen,  even  more  than  the 
natives  of  southern  climes.  Too  haughty  and 
too  self-dependent  to  ask  counsel  from  others 
like  themselves,  they  seek  advice  in  the  occult 
signs  and  faint  whispers  of  the  natural  world. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  I  cast  a  horoscope 
last  night  to  know  if  I  should  succeed  in  tne 
next  project  I  undertook  ?" 

"  And  what  was  the  answer  ?" 

"An  enigma  to  this  purpose :  that  if  what  I 
undertook  correspondeci  with  the  entrance  of 

Orion  into  the  seventh  house ^Why  are  you 

laughing  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  too  absurd  to  hear  such  nonsense 
from  you  P" 

"Was  it  not  the  grotesque  homage  of  the 
witch  made  Macbeth  a  murderer  P  What  are 
you  doing,  child  P  Luff — luff  up ;  the  wind  is 
freshening." 

"  I  begin  to  think  there  should  be  a  more 
skilful  hand  on  the  tiller.  It  blows  freshly  now." 

"In  three  days  more,  Florence,"  said  he, 
gravely,  ".it  will  be  exactly  two  years  since  we 
sailed  here  all  alone.  Those  two  yean  have 
been  to  me  like  a  long,  lon^  life,  so  much  of 
danger  and  trouble  and  suffering  have  been  com- 
passed in  them.  Were  I  to  tell  you  aJl,  you'd 
own  that  few  men  could  have  borne  my  burden 
without  being  crushed  by  it.  It  was  not  death 
in  any  common  shape  that  I  confronted ;  but  I 
must  not  speak  of  this.  What  I  would  say  is, 
that  through  all  the  perils  I  passed,  one  image 
floated  before  me — one  voice  was  in  my  ear.  It 
was  yours." 

"Dear  Harry,  let  me  implore  you  not  to  go 
back  to  these  things." 

"I  must,  Florence— I  must,"  said  he,  still 
more  sadly.  "  If  I  pain  you,  it  is  only  your  fair 
share  of  suffering." 

"  My  fair  share !    And  why  ?" 

"  For  this  reason.  When  I  knew  you  first, 
I  was  a  worn-out,  weary,  heart-sick  man  of  the 
world.  Young  as  I  was,  I  was  weary  of  it  all ; 
I  thought  I  had  tasted  of  whatever  it  had  of 
sweet  or  bitter.  I  had  no  wish  to  renew  my  ex- 
periences. I  felt  there  was  a  road  to  go,  and  I 
began  my  life-journey  without  interest,  or 
anxiety,  or  hope.  You  taught  me  otherwise, 
Florence;  you  revived  the  heart  that  was  all 
but  cold,   aud  brought  it  back  to   life   and 


energy;  you  inspired  me  with  hi^h  ambitions 
and  noble  desires ;  you  gave  confidence  where 
there  had  been  distrust,  and  hope  where  there 
had  been  indifference." 

" There,  there !"  cried  she,  eagerly;  "there 
comes  another  squall.  You  must  take  the  helm ; 
I  am  getting  frightened." 

"  You  are  calmer  than  I  am,  Florence  dearest. 
Hear  me  out.  Why,  I  ask  you— why  call  me 
back  to  an  existence  which  you  intended  to  make 
valueless  to  me  ?  Why  ask  me  to  go  a  road 
where  you  refused  to  journey  P" 

"Do  come  here!  I  know  not  what  I  am 
doing.  And  see,  it  grows  darker  and  darker 
over  yonder !" 

"  You  steered  me  into  stormier  waters,  and 
had  few  compunctions  for  it.  Hear  me  out, 
Florence.  For  you  I  came  back  to  a  life  that 
I  ceased  to  care  for ;  for  you  I  took  on  me  cares, 
and  dangers,  and  crosses,  and  conquered  them 
all ;  for  you  I  won  honours,  high  rewards,  and 
riches,  and  now  I  come  to  lay  them  at  your 
feet,  and  say,  'Weigh  all  these  a|)^ainst  the 
proofs  of  that  other  man's  affection.  Put 
into  one  scale  these  successes,  won  alone  for 
you;  these  trials,  these  wounds — and  into  the 
other  some  humdrum  letters  of  that  good- 
enough  creature,  who  is  no  more  worthy  of  ^ov 
than  ne  has  the  courage  to  declare  it.' ' 

As  he  spoke,  a  clap  of  thunder,  sharp  as  a 
cannon-shot,  broke  above  their  heads,  and  a 
squall  struck  the  boat  aloft,  bending  her  over 
till  she  half  filled  with  water,  throwing  at  the 
same  time  the  young  girl  from  her  place  to  the 
lee-side  of  the  boat. 

Lifting  her  up,  Calvert  placed  heron  the  seat, 
while  he  supported  her  with  one  arm,  and  with 
the  other  hand  grasped  the  tiller. 

"  Is  there  danger  P"  whispered  she,  faintly. 

"  No,  dearest,  none.  I'll  bale  out  the  water 
when  the  wind  lulls  a  little.  Sit  close  up  here, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

The  boat,  however,  deeply  laden,  no  longer 
rose  over  the  waves,  but  dipped  her  bow  and 
took  in  more  water  at  every  plunge. 

"  Tell  me  this  hand  is  mine,  my  own  dearest 
Florence — mine  for  ever,  and  see  how  it  will 
nerve  my  arm.  I  am  powerless  if  I  am  hope- 
less. Tell  me  that  I  have  something  to  live  tor, 
and  I  live." 

"Ob,  Harry,  is  it  when  my  heart  is  dying 
with  fear  that  you  ask  me  this  P  Is  it  generous 
— is  it  fair  ?  There !  the  sail  is  gone !  tne  ropes 
are  torn  across." 

"  It  is  only  the  jib,  darling,  and  we  shall  be 
better  without  it.  Speak,  Florence !  say  it  is 
my  own  wife  I  am  saving — ^not  the  bride  of  that 
man,  who,  if  he  were  here,  would  be  at  your  feet 
in  craven  terror  this  instant." 

"There  goes  the  mast!" 

At  the  word  the  spar  snapped  close  to  the 
thwart  and  fell  over  the  side,  carrying  the  sail 
with  it.  The  boat  now  lay  with  one  gunwale 
completely  under  water,  helpless  and  water- 
logged. A  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  girl,  who 
thought  all  was  lost. 

"Courage,  dearest  —  courage!    she'll  float 
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still.  Hold  close  to  me,  and  fear  nothing.  It 
is  not  Loyd's  arm  you  have  to  .trust  to,  but  that 
of  one  who  never  knew  terror !" 

The  waves  surged  up  now  with  every  heaving 
of  the  boat,  so  as  to  reach  their  breasts,  ana, 
sometimes  striking  on  the  weather-'side,  broke 
in  great  sheets  of  water  over  them. 

"Ob,  can  you  save  us,  Harry — can  you  save 
us  ?"  cried  sne. 

"Yes,  if  there's  aught  worth  saving,"  il&id 
he,  sternly.  "  It  is  not  safety  that  I  am  think- 
ing of;  it  is. what  is  to  come  after.  Have  I 
your  promise?    Are  you  mine  P" 

"  Oh !  do  not  ask  me  this ;  have  pity  on  me." 

"  Where  is  your  pity  for  me  ?  fee  quick,  or 
it  will  be  too  late.    Answer  me — mine  or  his  ?" 

"His  to  the  last!"  cried  she,  with  a  wild 
shriek ;  and,  clasping  both  her  hands  above  her 
head,  she  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  held  her. 

"  One  chance  more.  Refuse  me,  and  I  leave 
you  to  your  fate !"  he  cried,  sternly. 

She  could  not  speak,  but  in  the  agony  of  her 
terror  she  threw  her  arms  around  and  clasped 
him  wildly.  The  dark  dense  cloud  that  restea  on 
the  lake  was  rent  asunder  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
at  the  instant,  and  a  sound  like  a  thousand 
great  guns  shook  the  air.  The  wind,  skimming 
the  sea,  carried  sheets  of  water  along  and  almost 
submerged  the  boat  as  they  passed. 

"  Yes  or  no !"  shouted  Calvert,  madly,  as  he 
struggled  to  disengage  himself  from  her  grasp. 

"No  !"  she  cried,  with  a  wild  yell  that  rung 
above  all  the  din  of  the  storm,  ana  as  she  said  it 
he  threw  her  arms  wide  and  flung  her  from  him. 
Then,  tearing  off  his  coat,  plunged  into  the  lake. 

The  thick  clouds  as  they  rolled  down  from  the 
Alps  to  meet  the  wind,  settled  over  the  lake, 
makbg  a  blackness  almost  like  night,  and  only 
broken  by  the  white  flashes  of  the  lightning. 
The  thunder  rolled  out  as  it  alone  does  in  these 
mountain  regions,  where  the  echoes  keep  on  re- 
peating till  they  fill  the  very  air  with  their 
deafening  clamour.  Scarcely  was  Calvert  a  few 
yards  from  the  boat  than  he  turned  to  swim 
back  to  her,  but  already  was  she  hid  from  his 
view.  The  waves  ran  high,  and  the  drift  foam 
blinded  him  at  every  instant.  He  shouted  aloud 
at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  he  screamed  "  Florence ! 
Florence !"  but  the  din  around  drowned  his 
weak  efforts,  and  he  could  not  even  hear  his 
own  words.  With  his  brain  mad  by  excitement, 
he  fancied  every  instant  that  he  heard  his  name 
called,  and  turned,  now  hither,  now  thither,  in 
wild  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the  storm  deepened, 
and  the  wind  smote  the  sea  with  frequent  claps, 
sharp  and  sudden  as  the  rush  of  steam  from 
some  great  steam-pipe.  Whether  his  head  reeled 
with  the  terrible  uproar  around,  or  that  his 
mind  gave  way  between  agony  and  doubt,  who 
can  tell  P  He  swam  madly  on  and  on,  breasting 
the  waves  with  his  strong  chest,  and  lost  to 
almost  all  consciousness,  save  of  the  muscular 
effort  he  was  making — none  saw  him  more ! 

The  evening  was  approaching,  the  storm  had 
subsided,  and  the  tall  Alps  shone  out  in  all  the 
varied  colours  of  rock,  or  herbage,  or  snow- 


{)eak ;  and  the  blue  lake  at  the  foot,  in  its  wave- 
ess  surface,  repeated  all  their  grand  outlines 
and  all  their  glorious  tints.  The  water  was 
covered  with  row-boats  in  every  direction,  sent 
out  to  seek  for  Florence  and  her  companion. 
They  were  soon  perceived  to  cluster  round  one 
spot,  where  a  dismasted  boat  lay  half-filled  with 
water,  and  a  figure,  as  of  a  girl  sleeping,  lay  in 
the  stern,  her  head  resting  on  the  gunwale. 
It  was  Florence,  still  breathing,  still  living,  but 
terror-stricken,  lost  to  all  consciousness,  her 
limbs  stiffened  with  cold.  She  was  lifted  into 
a  boat  and  carried  on  shore. 

Happier  for  her  the  long  death-like  sleep — 
that  lasted  for  days — ^than  the  first  vague 
dawn  of  consciousness,  when  her  senses  re- 
turning, brought  up  the  terrible  memory  of  the 
storm,  and  the  last  scene  with  Calvert.  With  a 
heart-rending  cry  for  mercy  she  would  start  up  in 
bed,  and,  before  ner  cry  had  well  subsided,  would 
come  the  consciousness  that  the  peril  was  past, 
and  then,  with  a  mournful  sigh,  would  she  sink 
back  again  to  try  and  regain  sufficient  self-con- 
trol to  betray  nothing;  not  even  of  him  who 
had  deserted  her. 

Week  after  week  rolled  by,  and  she  made  but 
slow  progress  towards  recovery.  There  was 
not,  it  is  true,  what  the  doctors  could  pro- 
nounce to  be  malady  —  her  heightened  pulse 
alone  was  feverish — but  a  great  shock  had  shaken 
her,  and  its  effects  remained  in  an  utter  apathy 
and  indifference  to  everything  around  her. 

She  wished  to  be  alone — to  be  left  in  complete 
solitude,  and  the  room  darkened.  The  merest 
stir  or  movement  in  the  house  jarred  on  her 
nerves  and  irritated  her,  and  with  this  came 
back  paroxysms  of  excitement  that  recalled  the 
storm  and  the  wreck.  Sad,  therefore,  and  sor- 
rowful to  see  as  were  the  long  hours  of  her 
dreary  apathy,  they  were  less  painful  than  these 
intervals  of  acute  sensibility ;  and  between  the 
two  her  mind  vibrated. 

One  evening,  about  a  month  after  the 
wreck,  Emily  came  down  to  her  aunt's  room  to 
say  that  she  had  been  speaking  about  Joseph  to 
Florry.  "  I  was  telling  ner  how  he  was  detained 
at  Calcutta,  and  could  not  be  here  before  the 
second  mail  from  India ;  and  her  reply  was, '  It 
is  quite  as  well.  He  will  be  less  shocked  when 
he  sees  me.' " 

"Has  she  never  asked  about  Calvert,"  asked 
tbe  old  lady. 

"Never.  Not  once.  I  half  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  she  overheard  us  that  evening  when 
we  were  talking  of  him,  and  wondering  that  he 
had  never  been  seen  again.  For  she  said  after- 
wards, '  Do  not  sav  before  me  what  you  desire  me 
not  to  hear,  for  I  hear  frequently  when  I  am  un- 
able to  speak,  or  even  make  a  sign  in  reply.' " 

"  But  it  is  strange  that  nothing  should  ever 
be  known  of  him." 

"No,  aunt.  Carlo  says  several  have  been 
drowned  in  this  lake  whose  bodies  have  never 
been  found.  He  has  some  sort  of  explanation, 
about  deep  currents  that  set  in  amongst  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom,  which  I  could  not  understand." 

The   days   dragged   on   as    before.     Miss 
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Grainger,  after  some  struggles  about  how  to 
accomplish  the  task,  took  courage,  and  wrote  to 
Miss  Sophia  Calvert,  to  inform  her  of  the  dis- 
astrous event  which  had  occurred,  and  the  loss 
of  her  cousin.  The  letter  was,  however,  left 
without  any  acknowledgment  whatever,  and  save 
in  some  chance  whisperings  between  Emily  and 
her  aunt,  the  name  of  Calvert  was  never  spoken 
of  again. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Chnstmas  a  telegraph 
told  them  that  Loyd  had  reached  Trieste, 
and  would  be  with  them  in  a  few  days.  By 
this  time  Florence  had  recovered  much  of  her 
strength  and  some  of  her  looks.  She  was  glad, 
very  glad,  to  hear  that  Joseph  was  coming;  but 
her  joy  was  not  excessive.  Her  whole  nature 
seemed  to  have  been  toned  down  by  that  terrible 
incident  to  a  state  of  calm  resignation  to  accept 
whatever  came  with  little  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  to 
submit  to,  rather  than  partake  of,  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  life.  It  was  tnus  Loyd  found  her  when 
he  came,  and,  to  his  thinking,  she  was  more 
charming,  more  lovable,  than  ever.  The  sudden 
caprices,  which  so  often  had  worried  him,  were 
gone,  and  in  their  place  there  was  a  gentle  tran- 
quillity of  character  which  suited  every  trait  of 
his  own  nature,  and  rendered  her  more  than  ever 
companionable  to  him.  Warned  by  her  aunt  and 
sister  to  avoid  the  topic  of  the  storm,  he  never 
alluded  to  it  in  any  shape  to  Florence ;  but  one 
evening,  as,  after  a  long  walk  together,  she  lay 
down  to  rest  before  tea-time,  he  took  Mill/s  arm 
and  led  her  into  the  garden. 

"She  has  told  me  all,  Milly,"  said  he,  with 
some  emotion;  "at  least,  all  that  she  can  re- 
member of  that  terrible  day." 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  THE  LAST  AND  THE  SHORTEST. 

Loyd  was  married  to  Florence ;  they  went  to 
India,  and  in  due  time — even  earlier  than  due 
time— he  was  promoted  from  rank  to  rank  till  he 
reached  the  dignity  of  chief  judge  of  a  district, 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  dignity  and  credit. 

Few  were  more  prosperous  in  all  the  relations 
of  their  lives.  They  were  fortunate  in  almost 
everything,  even  to  their  residence  near  Simlah, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya :  they  seemed  to 
have  all  the  goods  of  fortune  at  their  feet.  In 
India,  where  hospitality  is  less  a  virtue  than  a 
custom,  Loyd's  house  was  much  frequented,  his 
own  agreeable  manners,  and  the  charming  quali- 
ties of  his  wife,  had  given  them  a  wide-spread 
notoriety,  and  few  journeyed  through  their  dis- 
trict without  seeking  their  acquaintance. 

"  You  don't  know  who  is  coming  here  to 
dinner  to-day,  Florry,"  said  Loyd,  one  morning 
at  breakfast;  "some  one  you  wUl  be  glad  to  [ 
sec,  even  for  a  memory  of  Europe — Stockwell." 

"  Stockwell  ?    I  don't  remember  Stockwell." 

"  Not  remember  him  ?  And  he  so  full  of  the 
charming  reception  you  gave  him  at  Orta,  where 
he  photo.!;raphed  the  villa,  and  jou  and  Emil^  in 
the  porch,  and  Aunt  Grainger  washing  her 
poodle  in  the  flower-garden  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  do,  but  he  would  never  let 


us  have  a  copy  of  it,  he  was  so  afraid  Aunt 
Grainger  would  take  it  ill ;  and  then  he  went 
away  very  suddenly ;  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was 
called  off  by  telegram  on  the  very  day  he  was 
to  dine  with  us." 

"Perhaps  he'll  have  less  compunctions  now 
that  your  aunt  is  so  unlikely  to  see  herself  so 
immortalised.  I'm  to  go  over  to  Behasana  to 
fetch  him,  and  I'll  ask  if  he  has  a  copy." 

His  day's  duties  over,  Loyd  went  across  to  the 
camp  where  his  friend  Stockwell  was  staying. 
He  brought  him  back^  and  the  photographs 
were  soon  produced. 

"  My  wire,"  said  Loyd,  "  wishes  to  see  some 
of  her' old  Italian  scenes.  Have  you  any  of 
those  you  took  in  Italy  P" 

"  Yes,  1  have  some  half-dozen  yonder.  There 
they  are,  with  their  names  on  the  back  of  them. 
This  was  the  little  inn  you  recommended  me 
to  stop  at,  with  the  vine  terrace  at  the  back  of 
it.  Here,  you  see  the  clump  of  cypress-trees 
next  the  boat-house." 

"  Ay,  but  she  wants  a  little  domestic  scene 
at  the  villa,  with  her  aunt  making  the  morning 
toilet  of  her  poodle.    Have  you  got  that  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have ;  and — not  exactly  as  a 

rsndant  to  it,  for  it  is  terrific  rather  than  droll — 
have  got  a  storm-scene  that  I  took  the  morn- 
ing I  came  away.  The  horses  were  just  being 
harnessed,  for  I  received  a  telegram  informing 
me  I  must  be  at  Ancona  two  days  earlier  than 
I  looked  for  to  catch  the  India  mail,  and  I  was 
taking  the  last  view  before  I  started.  I  was  in 
a  tremendous  hurry,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
smudged  and  scarce  distin^ishabie.  It  was 
the  grandest  storm  I  ever  witnessed.  The  whole 
sky  fi;rew  black,  and  seemed  to  descend  to  meet 
the  lake,  as  it  was  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wind. 
I  had  to  get  a  peasant  to  hold  tne  instrument 
for  me  as  I  caught  one  effect — ^merely  one.  The 
moment  was  happy,  it  was  just  when  a  great 
glare  of  lightning  burst  through  the  black  mass 
of  cloud,  and  lit  up  the  centre  of  the  lake,  at 
the  very  moment  that  a  dismasted  boat  was 
being  drifted  along  to,  I  suppose,  certain  de- 
struction. Here  it  is,  and  here  are,  as  well  as 
I  can  make  out,  two  figures.  They  are  cer- 
tainly figures,  blurred  as  they  are,  and  that 
is  clearly  a  woman  clinging  to  a  man  who  is 
throwing  her  off:  the  action  is  plainly  that.  I 
have  caiTed  it  a  Bent  in  a  Cloud." 

"Don't  bring  this  to-day,  Stockwell,"  said 
Loyd,  as  the  cold  sweat  burst  over  his  face  and 
forehead ;  "  and,  when  you  talk  of  Orta  to  my 
wife,  say  nothing  of  the  Rent  in  a  Cloud." 
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Book  the  Fiest:   Childhood. 

chafteb  xxxiii.    the  blaitk  heailt  oy  the 

scafeqbace. 

Edqab  was  left  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his 
Chambertin  alone.  He  did  ample  justice  to  it, 
and  was  further  privileged  to  smoke  his  cigar— 
a  favour  not  extended  to  any  other  male  visitor. 
It  was,  perhaps,  as  weU,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiet,  that  the  baroness  did  not  "  receive" 
when  Edgar  favoured  the  establishment  with  his 
presence.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  rather  alarmed 
the  feeble  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed his  grand*aunt's  social  circle.  He  was  a 
little  too  boisterous,  and  a  little  too  insolent; 
and  the  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
high-spirited,  albeit  feeble,  declined,  sometimes 
with  considerable  warmth,  to  bow  to  his  dicta- 
tion. But  to  his  aunt  he  must  always  be  Lord 
Paramount.  She  invariably  deferred  to  him. 
He  could  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Was  he  not 
her  grand-nephew,  the  only  being  upon  earth 
left  to  remind  her  of  her  English  kindred? 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  French  revolution 
had  found  Madame  de  Eergolay  young,  beautiful, 
and  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  of  ancient  descent 
and  great  wealth,  distinguished  in  arms,  and  high 
in  his  sovereign's  favour.  In  the  haughty  pro- 
vince of  Brittany  there  was  no  estate  better 
tended,  and  no  ch&teau  more  stately,  than  be- 
longed to  the  Kergolays  of  Vieux  Sablons.  The 
baroness  bore  her  husband  two  daughters.  They 
were  destined  to  mate  with  nobles  of  as  illus- 
trious a  line  as  their  own.  The  revolution  came 
sweeping  down  like  a  crimson  deluge  on  society, 
and  all  was  engulfed  beneath  its  waves.  M.  de 
Kergolay  emigrated,  leaving  his  wife  and  infant 
children  concealed  in  a  convent  in  Paris.  The 
manor-house  of  Vieux  Sablons  was  sacked  by 
the  revolutionary  troops,  taken  by  a  band  of 
Chouan  peasants,  besieged,  captured,  its  defenders 
slaughtered,  itself  at  last  gutted,  fired,  and  de- 
molished from  basement  to  coping-stone.  The 
convent  in  which  Madame  de  Eergolay  and  her 
daughters  had  taken  refuge  was  suppressed  by  the 
Convention,  and  the  nuns  were  driven  forth  with 
blows  and  insults,  some  to  perish  of  starvation, 
many  to  die  on  the  Place  de  la  R6volation.  The 
Baron  de  Eergolay  left  the  emigrant  camp  of 


Conde  in  disguise,  and  sought  his  wife  in  Paris. 
He  was  discovered,  fluiig  into  the  Conciergerie, 
and  guillotined.  Her  husband's  brothers,  and 
scores  of  her  relatives  and  friends,  had  already 
undergone  the  same  fate.  Her  widowhood  was 
yet  green  upon  her,  when  she,  too,  was  arrested 
and  cast  into  the  Abbaye.  There,  after  a  short 
time,  both  her  children  died  of  malignant  fever. 
The  smell  of  so  much  blood,  the  poor  woman 
said,  choked  them.  When  Fouquier  Tinville  de- 
nounced the  femme  Kergolay  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  she  was  half  frantic,  and  a  far 
fitter  subject  for  a  cell  at  Bicetre  than  for  the 
judgment  of  a  criminal  court.  But  she  was  con- 
demned to  death  nevertheless.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  did  not  stick  at  trifles.  All  was  fish  that 
came  to  the  net  of  terrorism.  The  Baronne  de 
Eergolay  was  arrayed  in  the  fatal  camisole,  and 
was  mounting  the  cart  which  was  to  convey  her 
to  the  scafTold,  when  the  fall  of  Robespierre  ob- 
tained for  her  a  temporary  reprieve,  ultimately 
enlarged  into  a  pardon.  But  she  was  not  the 
less  a  proscribed  and  ruined  ci-devant.  She 
herself  used  to  describe  how  she  had  begged  for 
alms  on  the  Quai  des  Orf evres.  After  a  period  of 
unutterable  privation  and  destitution,  a  frieud 
found  her  out  and  stealthily  helped  her.  That 
friend  was  her  former  footman  from  Vieux 
Sablons,  Thomas  Prudence.  He  had  prospered, 
and  grown  wealthy  even.  The  shipwreck  had 
cast  him,  too,  on  the  waves,  but  he  had  been 
strong  and  buoyant,  and  battled  with  them,  and, 
clinging  to  spars  and  hencoops,  had  been  saved. 
A  portion  of  the  sequestrated  manor  of  Vieux 
Sablons  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Conven- 
tion. He  was  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the 
loyalist  peasants  as  an  acquirer  of  the  national 
domains.  Half  a  dozen  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him.  He  took  army  contracts,  and 
waxed  rich,  and  was  hated  by  the  Chouannerie. 
His  house  was  decorated  with  fragments  of  the 
rich  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  chateau  of  Vieux 
Sablons.  He  was  a  staunch  republican.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  furnish  his  old  mistress  with 
funds  enabling  her  to  reach  England,  and  during 
her  lengthened  residence  there,  from  1796  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  nearly  twenty  years,  he  con- 
veyed to  her  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  but  a  mere  trifle,  he 
said— a  wreck,  a  windfall — but  it  was  all  hers. 
Nay,  he  took  advantage  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
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to  freight  a  sloop  at  Kantes  with  the  articles  he 
had  saved  from  the  dismantled  chateau,  and  send 
them  to  her  whom  he  still  called  his  chatelaine 
and  benefactress. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  went  down  into  Lanca- 
shire and  abode  for  a  long  time  at  Preston,  much 
beloved  and  respected  by  the  old  Catholic  families 
in  those  parts.  But  the  race  to  which  she  herself 
belonged,  the  Greyfaunts,  she  found  decayed  and 
ahnost  extinct.  One  nephew,  a  country  gentle- 
man with  estates  mortgaged  to  their  last  rood,  she 
discovered.  The  son  of  that  nephew  was  Edgar 
Greyfaunt,  who  was  bom  just  before  Waterloo. 

"VVhen  all  was  over  with  Napoleon,  the  Baronne 
de  Kergolay,  who  had  been  living  on  the  interest 
of  the  money  sent  her  by  Thomas  Prudence,  and 
who  had  even  managed  to  put  by  some  twenty 
hundred  pounds  of  savings  from  her  income,  re- 
turned to  France.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
heard  of  Thomas.  The  collapse  of  the  Empire, 
which  had  restored  her  to  society,  had  ruined 
him.  On  the  profits  of  his  army  contracts  he  had 
started  a  cotton  manufactory.  He  might  have 
become  a  second  Richard  Lenoir,  but  peace  came, 
And  Manchester,  all  prohibitive  and  protective 
enactments  notwithstanding,  poked  its  nose  of 
smoking  brick  into  France,  and  Thomas  Prudence 
was  ruined.  Madame  de  Kergolay  hastened  to 
the  succour  of  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from 
starvation.  But  Thomas  was  old,  and  wanted 
little.  "  I  am  sick  of  commerce,'*  he  said.  "  My 
failure  is  a  punishment  for  having  taken  contracts 
under  the  usurper.  Diantre !  how  the  rouleaux 
used  to  roll  in,  though.  But  that  is  all  over  now. 
I  am  growing  old  and  foolish.  Let  me  come 
back  to  you,  Madame  la  Baronne,  and  be  your 
footman.  Promote  me  to  be  your  butler  if  you 
like.  I  have  my  old  livery  still  by  me,  and  I  will 
serve  you  as  faithfully  as  I  did  in  the  days  when 
you  were  the  Chatelaine  of  Vieux  Sablons." 

"  You  shall  be  my  friend  and  adviser  in  the 
evening  of  my  days,"  cried  Madame  de  Kergolay, 
clasping  the  old  man's  hand. 

And  so,  indeed,  Thomas  Prudence,  otherwise 
Yieux  Sablons,  was ;  but  he  would  never  consent 
to  divest  himself  of  his  livery,  or  to  consider  him- 
self as  anything  but  an  attached  and  favoured 
menial  of  the  great  house  of  Vieux  Sablons. 

In  this  light— the  menial  light— without  the 
attachment  or  the  favour,  the  octogenarian  was 
regarded  by  the  superb  young  gentleman  now 
sipping  liis  Cliambertin,  and  smoking  his  cigar. 
This  high  and  mighty  prince,  precisely  as  he 
thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  his  grand-aunt  should  spoil  and  idolise  him- 
self, deemed  it  a  matter  of  course  that  Vieux 
Sablons  should  be  his  very  obedient,  humble, 
obsequious,  and  contemned  servant.  A  hundred 
times  he  had  heard  from  his  grand-aunt  the  story 
of  the  old  man's  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
thought  that  a  very  natural  thing,  too.  He  knew 
I  perfectly  well  that  every  sou  the  baroness 
possessed  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  wom- 
'  out  lacquey ;  but  he  treated  him  with  calm  and 
disdainful  insolence.     "  Well,"  he  would  some- 


times acknowledge,  when  remonstrated  with 
by  his  grand-aunt  for  some  unusual  act  of  con- 
tumeliousness  towards  the  ancient  servitor, "  per- 
haps he  had  at  one  time  rendered  some  sort  of 
service  to  the  family.  But  it  was  ever  so  long 
ago.  Besides,  it  was  his  duty ;  and  the  romantic 
kind  of  gratitude  was  only  possible  in  virtuous 
dramas  at  the  Gymnase."  I  wonder  what  would 
become  of  the  world  if  acts  of  duty  such  as 
Thomas  Prudence  had  performed  were  only 
possible  in  virtuous  dramas  at  a  playhouse ! 

One  most  salient  characteristic  of  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt would  be  overlooked,  if  it  were  omitted  to 
mention  that  he  entertained  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  people  among  whom  he  was  domiciled. 
He  went  into  French  society,  and  of  the  best, 
because  his  relationship  to  Madame  de  Kergolay 
opened  to  him  dozens  of  doors  in  France,  while  his 
English  appellation  would  have  been  quite  power- 
less in  like  regard,  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  He 
spoke  French  fluently,  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand ;  but  no 
protectionist  farmer  had  ever  a  livelier  dislike,  and 
heartier  contempt,  for  the  French  than  Mr.  EJdgar 
Greyfaunt.  He  held  the  Greyfaunts  of  Lanca- 
shire  to  be  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  extrac- 
tion, status,  and  polish,  not  only  to  the  Kergolays, 
but  to  all  the  Rohans,  Noailles,  Condes,  or 
Montmorencys  in  the  Libro  d'Oro  of  France.  As, 
however,  it  was  only  the  allowance  his  grand-aunt 
made  him  that  kept  him  from  starving,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  lot,  and  contented  him- 
self with  abusing  and  sneering  at  the  people  in 
whose  midst  he  lived.  "  I  have  a  turn  for  draw- 
ing and  painting,"  he  would  remark  to  such 
English  exquisites  as  he,  from  time  to  time,  met 
in  Paris ;  "  and  so,  as  a  gentleman  must  do  some- 
thing in  a  country  where  there  are  no  field  sports 
worth  having,  and  the  Church  is  impossible,  and 
Literature  is  snuffy  and  vulgar^  and  the  Bar  low,  I 
moved  the  old  lady  to  place  me  with  Delaroche, 
who  lets  me  do  what  I  like,  and  makes  much  of 
me.  In  France,  you  know,  it  is  the  custom  for 
artists  to  go  into  society.  David,  the  scoundrel, 
was  a  baron,  and  so  was  Gros;  and  they  give  Us 
a  plentiful  share  of  crosses  and  red  ribbons.  A 
fellow  doesn't  mind  going  in  for  art  if  he's  looked 
up  to,  and  is  decorated,  and  goes  to  court,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  it  wouldn't  do  in 
England,  you  know.  I  should  be  obliged  to  go 
into  the  army,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
keep  the  paint-pot  dark."  After  which  profound 
exposition  of  the  proprieties.  Prince  Greyfaunt 's 
exquisite  friends  woidd  opine  that  he  had  acted 
very  sensibly,  and  tlmt  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
that  confounded  hole,  meaning  Paris,  it  was  just 
as  well  to  spoil  canvas  as  to  do  nothing  at  all.  But 
he  must  never  forget,  they  told  him,  what  he 
owed  to  society,  and  when  the  old  lady  (meaning 
his  grand-aunt)  died,  and  cut  up  well,  he  would 
return  to  his  native  country,  live  as  a  gentleman 
should,  and  keep  the  paint-pots  very  dark  indeed. 
Prince  Edgar  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  second 
cigar,  and  of  the  Chambcrtin  too ;  he  had  taken 
his  coffee,  his  petit  verre,  and  his  chasse.  It  was 
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nearly  ten  o'clock.  On  his  condescending  visits, 
the  vigils  of  the  Marais  were  prolonged  until 
eleven,  and  it  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
join  the  ladies.  "There  will  be  that  stupid  old 
abb^  prosing  away  as  usual/'  he  remarked  with 
a  yawn,  "but  I  suppose  I  must  endure  him." 
Presently  a  bitter  smile  came  over  him  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  spoken  of  Lily  as  one  of  the 
"ladies."  Who  was  the  little  thing  P  He  would 
ask  Yieux  Sablons. 

"A  prot^g^e  of  Madame  la  Baronne,"  replied 
the  servitor,  with  a  low  bow. 

"Charity,  I  suppose?"  continued  the  young 
man. 

"  The  usual  charity  and  benevolence  of  Madame 
la  Baronne,"  replied  Thomas,  laying  respectful 
emphasis  on  the  words. 

"  Ah !  my  good  aunt  does  not  consider  that 
her  charity  has  a  tendency  to  eat  her  natural 
heirs  out  of  house  and  home.  Upon  my  word, 
her  house  is  a  receptacle  for  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind.  I  do  believe  that  half  the  people 
who  come  here  are  no  better  than  a  pack  of  old 
paupers.  My  friends  call  this  place  the  D^pot  de 
Mendicity.     W ho  is  that  Babette,  for  instance  P" 

"Charity,"  repeated  Vieui  Sablons,  "but  a 
very  excellent  and  faithful  servant." 

"As  you  also  deem  yourself,  no  doubt,  my 
most  exemplary  Yieux  Sablons,"  said  Edgar,  as 
he  lazfly  rose.  "  I  wonder  where  my  aunt  picked 
up  that  little  English  girl  ?    Do  you  know  P" 

"  No,  sir,"  responded  the  ex-contractor,  telling, 
with  the  purest  intentions,  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

"Out  of  the  gutter,  1  presume.  My  aunt  is 
not  particular.  She  prefers  rags  to  ermine.  The 
little  thing  is  passable.  What  do  you  think,  hey  ?" 

"Monsieur  is  good  enough  to  say  so." 

"  She  is  more  than  passable,  most  respectable 
fox.  Is  there  any  kissing  allowed  in  the  pantry  ?" 

"I  respect  my  mistress  and  benefactress,  I 
respect  youth  and  innocence,  and  I  respect  my- 
self," said  the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  first  we  know  all  about ;  it  is  an  old  story. 
The  second  is  youth  and  innocence's  affair.  The 
third  concerns  yourself,  and  is  no  very  important 
matter.  Well,  I  will  go  and  see  the  little  thing, 
and  draw  her  out.  Upon  my  honour,  she  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  passable." 

And,  flinging  his  napkin  on  the  table,  he  con- 
descended to  stroll  into  the  drawing-room. 

"Monsieur  Edgar  Crreyfaunt,"  muttered  the 
old  servant,  as  he  clatt/^red  to  and  fro  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  table,  putting  everything  in 
its  place  in  cupboard  and  pantiy,  "you  are  a 
gentilhomme  ;  and  the  grand-nephew  of  my  be- 
loved mistress ;  and  clever,  and  handsome,  and 
very  fashionable ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  think 
you  have  no  more  heart  than  this  empty  bottle." 

He  was  holding  the  flask  of  Chambertin  in  his 
hand.  There  was  just  a  drain  of  the  rare  old 
wine  left,  and  he  poured  it  into  a  glass  and 
drank  it  off,  and  smacked  his  thin  old  lips.  Al- 
though but  dregs  the  dram  was  generous,  and 
gave  him  courage  for  a  bolder  thought. 

"  And,  upon  my  word.  Monsieur  Edgar  Grey- 


faunt,"  he  concluded,  "my  private  opinion  is, 
that  you  are  a  very  finished  scoundrel,  and  will 
come  to  a  bad  end." 

A  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  Prince  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  went  down  to  the  Caf6  Anglais. 

"  How  much  money  has  he  asked  you  for  ?" 
said  the  abb^,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Edgar. 

"  Five  thousand  francs,"  replied  the  baroness, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "Poor 
dear  fellow,  he  says  he  will  be  rumed  if  I  cannot 
raise  that  sum  by  Tuesday  next.  Dear  abb6, 
you  must  go  to-morrow  to  my  notary." 

"And  you  have  but  ten  thousand  francs  a  year. 
Madame  la  Baronne,  this  misguided  youth  will 
be  the  ruin  of  you." 

The  Abb6  Cfaatain  was  pacing  the  room  with 
long  soft  strides,  but  a  most  melancholy  visage. 

"Let  him  be  ruined,"  he  resumecC  halting. 
"Better  that  he  should  suffer  than  you,  than 
your  widows  and  orphans,  than  your  beggars  and 
penitents.  Let  him  suffer.  It  may  do  hnn  good." 

Lily  did  not  hear  this  lugubrious  conversation. 
She  was  in  bed.  By  the  time  the  abb6  had  de- 
parted, she  was  asleep,  dreaming  of  Edgar  Grey- 
faunt. 

CHAPTEB  XXXIV.    FOOB  LITTLE  LILT. 

Woe  for  the  little  woman!— for  she  was  a 
woman,  now.  She  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
and  she  loved  the  Scapegrace. 

Had  any  one  come  to  her,  and  said,  "Lily, 
you  are  in  love,"  she  would,  with  pretty  earnest- 
ness, have  repudiated  the  charge.  She  would 
have  pleaded  that  she  knew  nothing  about  love ; 
that  she  had  read  but  few  love-tales,  and  heard 
but  few  persons  talk  about  love;  that  she  had 
been  Quite  Alone  all  her  life,  and,  in  default 
(until  very  recently)  of  there  being  any  one  to 
love  her,  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in 
which  affection,  although  directed  towards  an- 
other object,  should  be  repudiated. 

Woe  for  the  little  woman!  She  loved  the 
Scapegrace  nevertheless. 

Love  came  to  her  as  no  smirking  Cupid  with 
purple  wings  to  fetter  her  with  shackles  made 
from  wreaths  of  roses.  Love  was  no  powdered 
shepherd,  as  in  the  tapestries  in  the  baroness's 
chamber,  with  flowers  in  his  wig,  and  ribbcms  to 
his  crook.  Love  came  silently,  and  sat  over 
against  her  little  bed,  and  said,  "  I  am  here ;  and, 
henceforth,  you  must  be  my  slave  and  bond- 
servant." 

She  was  too  weak  to  battle  with  him.  She  was 
too  candid  to  deny  him.  She  was  too  good  to  tell 
a  lie  to  herself,  and  call  love  liking.  She  acknow- 
ledged him,  bowed  down  before  him,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  him,  a  submissive  truthful  captive. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  love  to  which  there  had  been 
no  beginning,  and  to  which  there  could  be  no 
end.  Marriage — the  thought  never  entered  her 
head.  Passion — she  knew  not  what  passion  was. 
To  be  beloved  again — she  never  nurtured  a 
hope  that  he  whom  she  loved  would  ever 
return  her  love,  or  even  know  of  it.  It  was 
more  the  sublime  side  of  the  love  of  a  child 
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for  her  doll ;  and,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous, there  was,  as  usual,  but  one  step.  To 
lavish  boundless  affection  on  an  object  which 
was,  to  her,  inanimate  and  unconscious ;  to  pour 
terms  of  affection  into  deaf  ears,  to  mirror  her- 
self in  blind  eyes,  to  gloat  over  breathless  lips, 
to  cherish  an  image  which,  without,  is  only 
paint,  and  yamish,  and  scraps  of  ribbon;  and, 
within,  only  rags  and  sawdust— this  is  what  the 
child  does  with  her  doll ;  and  this  is  what  Lily 
Floris  did  with  the  idol  of  Edgar  Greyfaunt 
which  she  had  built  up  in  the  comer  of  her  soul. 
A  spruce  Fetish,  forsooth.  A  golden  calf,  or  one 
shining  at  least  with  the  bravest  Dutch  metal. 
A  curled  and  oiled  Mumbo-Jumbo ;  but  she 
worshipped  it  in  secret,  and  with  a  devouring 
adoration.  Had  she,  in  her  dreary  childhood, 
been  given  more  dolls  to  play  with,  she  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  ready  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  stalwart  waxen  puppet  that  was  called 
Edgar  Greyfaunt, 

Do  you  reproach  her  for  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight  ?  Silly  gurls,  at  her  age,  and  loving  as  she 
did,  usually  do  so.  The  prudent  virgins  are  vacci- 
nated, and  take  the  disorder  slowly,  and  in  the 
mildest  form;  albeit,  on  them,  often,  in  middle 
life,  the  disease  falls  again  with  appalling  viru- 
lence, and  kills  them.  The  foolish  virgins  catch 
the  infection  at  once,  and  have  it  hot  and  strong; 
and  happy  are  those  who  get  over  it,  and  rise 
again,  cirred,  but  scarred  for  life. 

Besides,  is  there  any  love  at  first  sight?  One 
doubts  it.  Is  not  the  first  fortuitous  rencounter 
with  the  object  that  is  to  be  beloved,  merely  the 
realisation  of  an  ideal  that  has  been  nourished 
in  the  heart  for  years?  It  seemed  to  Lily  as 
though  she  had  always  been  thinking  of  Edgar 
Greyfaunt  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  and  now 
he  had  come.  She  had  always  loved,  and  would 
always  continue  to  love  him. 

Had  there  been  two  parties  to  this  amorous 
action,  a  third  might  have  interposed  in  the  suit. 
An  interpleader  might  have  arisen,  in  the  shape 
of  jealousy.  Lily  would  have  dreamt  of  a  rival, 
feared  her,  hated  her  perhaps ;  for  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Love  to  mollify  and  sweeten  all  evil 
thoughts,  so  is  it  unhappily  within  his  attributes 
to  turn  all  that  is  good  into  poison  and 
venom.  But  Lily  was  plaintiff,  defendant, 
counsel,  attorney,  judge,  jury,  usher,  and  audi- 
tory all  in  one.  She  stated  her  own  case,  and 
replied  to  herself.  She  summed  up  herself,  and 
herself  gave  the  verdict,  and  herself  delivered 
the  verdict.  It  was  always  to  the  same  effect: 
that  she  loved  Edgar  Gieyfaunt. 

But  he,  handsome,  gifted,  courted— did  he 
love,  was  he  beloved  by,  another  ?  Well ;  Lily 
thought  upon  this  sometimes,  and  trembled,  and 
her  heart  swooned  within  her.  But  she  was  not 
always  possessed  by  the  thought.  Love  is  so 
far  merciful,  as  not  perpetually  to  insist  on  the 
unknown  eventuality.  If  the  young  who  love  in 
secret  suffered  this  torture  of  fear  without 
intermission,  they  would  go  out  and  drown  them- 
selves.   If  a  man  of  threescose  years  and  ten. 


who  knows  his  end  to  be  imminent,  were  always 
dwelling  upon  death,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
eat  his  dinner.  Oblivion  for  the  mind  is  as 
necessary  as  rest  for  the  body,  and  is  as 
beneficently  meted  out  to  us.  Labour  and 
thought,  without  surcease,  would  be  intolerable. 

The  spiteful  magician  Love  has  the  art  of 
making  all  things  appear  as  they  are  not;  and 
has  been  revelling  in  that  trick  ever  since  he 
made  the  Fairy  Queen  enamoured  of  the  weaver 
clown  that  had  the  jackass's  head  instead  of 
his  own  clod  pate.  For  thousands  of  years 
before  that,  maybe,  he  worked  the  same  rascally 
spell.  Love  can  transfer,  transfuse,  transmute, 
conjure  dry  leaves  into  guineas,  dress  up  the 
daw  in  peacock's  feathers,  give  the  wolf  sheep's 
clothing ;  turn  Christopher  Sly  into  a  duke, 
the  princess  into  a  goose-girl,  the  pumpkin 
into  a  coach  and  six,  and  the  Beast  into  Prince 
Azor;  quite  as  often,  believe  me,  the  Beast 
is  a  Beast  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  only  Beauty 
is  stricken  by  Love  with  colour-blindness,  and 
mistakes  rusty  black  for  brightest  crimson.  To 
Lily,  Edgar  Greyfaunt  was  at  once  (but  it  was 
all  conjuring)  invested  with  the  most  lovable  at- 
tributes of  the  kind  gentleman  at  Greenwich  who 
had  sat  by  her  side  at  the  dinner,  and  kissed  her 
when  she  went  away.  Straightway  she  passed, 
in  an  arbitrary  little  parliament,  an  act  for  trans- 
ferring stock ;  and  under  this  act  all*  the  love 
standing  in  the  Million  per  Gents  in  the  name  of 
William  Long  was  handed  over  to  Edgar  Grey- 
fauut.  Then  she  piled  Felion  upon  Ossa;  she  but- 
tered the  fat  pig;  she  gilded  the  refined  gold; 
she  smothered  her  idol  with  roses.  She  gave  him 
all  the  love  she*felt  for  the  schoolmates  who  had 
been  kind  to  her ;  for  the  Bunnycastles ;  for  the 
good-hearted  folks  at  Cutwig  and  Co.'s ;  for  the 
very  courier  on  board  the  steamer  who  had  treated 
her  with  "  joggolate."  And  lastly,  she  bestowed 
upon  the  vacuous  inane  Fetish  (ah !  but  he  was 
so  beautiful!)  all  the  immeasurable  love  she 
should  have  felt  for  the  parents  who  had 
neglected  and  abandoned  her.  Was  there  none 
left  for  Madame  de  Kergolay,  for  kindly  Madame 
Prudence,  for  the  homely  Babette,  for  the 
cheery  Vieux  Sablons,  for  the  good  priest? 
Well!  there  was  gratitude,  veneration;  but, 
what  would  you  have?  When  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  all  ablaze,  who  thinks  of  the 
chimney  that  has  caught  fire  in  a  second  floor 
back  in  the  Horseferry-road  ? 

So  much  overwhelming  overpowering  love  did 
did  she  give  the  handsome  Fetish,  that  he  might 
have  staggered,  and  sunk  under  the  weight.  He 
happened,  however,  to  know  nothing  about  it ; 
and  had  he  known  all  about  it,  the  handsome 
brute  would  not  have  understood  it. 

But  the  fires  of  her  love  were  well  banked  up. 
The  furious  little  furnace  consumed  its  own 
smoke.  It  found  no  vent  in  sighs  and  moans,  in 
confidences  with  women,  in  tender  glances,  in 
passionate  letters,  in  sickly  poetry  (the  which 
safety-valve  has  saved  many  estimable  lads  and 
lasses  from  the  commission  of  suicide ;  the  chief 
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advantages  being  that,  once  in  love,  any  idiot 
can  write  poetry,  and  when  one  has  written  a 
hundred  and  thirty  stanzas,  and  duly  corrected 
them,  they  can  always  be  torn  up  and  crammed 
into  the  fire).  Lily  had  no  one  to  speak  to, 
and  no  one  to  write  to,  about  her  love.  A 
dim  pervading  consciousness  came  sometimes 
over  her,  warning  her  that  if  anybody  about 
the  place — the  housekeeper,  the  old  lacquey, 
the  priest,  the  baroness  —  knew  aught  of  her 
secret,  the  knowledge  would  be  equivalent  to 
her  condemnation  to  death.  And  so,  nothing 
short  of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew,  or  the 
delirium  of  brain  fever,  would  have  made  her 
confess  that  terrible  word  of  fatefulness. 

What  could  the  poor  child  do,  then?  Let 
conceahnent,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  prey  on  her 
damask  cheek?  Not  at  all.  Her  love  coveted 
and  courted  conceahnent.  It  had  been  en- 
gendered of  a  sudden,  like  a  mushroom,  and 
grew  best  in  a  cellar.  It  was  a  modest,  and  a 
timid  and  silent  love.  It  would  have  died  for 
very  shame,  had  it  been  dragged  into  the  open 
air.  Its  sequestration  preyed  by  no  means  on 
Lily's  cheek.  It  made  her  happy.  It  was 
company  to  her.  Good  and  generous  as  the 
simple  folks  were  among  whom  she  had  been 
mercifully  thrown,  Lily  could  but  feel  that  they 
were  strtfhgers  to  her.  But  now  she  had  this 
love,  and  she  was  no  longer  Quit«  Alone. 

The  love  must  have  some  vent,  however,  or 
her  heart-strings  would  have  cracked.  There  was 
an  old  harpsichord  in  the  salon,  playing  on  which 
she  had  often  lulled  Madame  de  Eergoiay  to 
sleep.  She  was  no  brilliant  performer,  for  her 
music-lessons  had  been  few  and  far  between,  and 
her  practice  had  been  furtively  snatched  from  the 
menial  occupations,  and  the  hours  of  confinement 
and  punishment,  at  the  Pension  Marcassin.  But 
Lily  had  a  quick  ear,  an  adroit  finger,  and  a 
pretty  taste.  There  was  a  pile  of  old  pigtail 
music  on  a  cabinet  by  the  harpsichord— madngals 
and  canzonets,  ballads  and  complaintes— from 
"Vive  Henri  Quatre"  to  "La  Belle  Gabrielle," 
from  "Cbarmante  berg^re,  m'aimeras-tu?"  to 
**  J'ai  vu  Dorinde ;  elle  me  sourit."  Lily  had 
learnt  to  play  these  fusty  charming  productions 
— to  know,  even,  something  of  Gluck,  and 
Rameau,  and  6r6try.  And  sometimes  even  she 
ventured  to  sing  in  a  low  tender  voice  some 
ballad,  English  or  French,  that  Madame  de 
Eergoiay  loved.  She  found  herself  now,  drifting 
from  the  decorous  stream  of  graven  music  into 
a  turbid  ocean  of  voluntaries  and  capriccios.  It 
was  her  love.  Love  was  streaming  from  her 
heart,  and  down  her  rounded  arms,  and  from 
her  fingers  on  to  the  ebony  and  ivory  of  the  keys. 
The  baroness  told  her  that  she  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  brilliant  player.  The  baroness  sighed  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  buy  her  a  pianoforte.  She 
declutKl  that  she  would  hire  one.  The  Abb^ 
Chatain  suggested  a  seraphine.  None  of  them 
knew  that  it  was  Love  who  was  the  music-master. 

And  then,  in  the  privacy 'of  her  little  chamber 
she  would  strive  to  draw  and  delineate  the 


features  of  the  beautiful  Fetish.  Her  fingers 
were  unused  to  the  pencil,  and  she  gave  up 
the  attempt  disconsolately.  But  in  a  bunch 
of  flowers  she  could  see  his  likeness ;  his  face 
came  forth  among  the  crackling  embers  on  the 
hearth ;  his  profile  undulated  in  the  pattern  of 
the  wall-paper ;  it  curled  in  the  smoke  from  the 
house-tops.  It  was  wreathed  in  the  fleeciness  of 
the  summer  clouds. 

Once  or  twice,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
she  detected  herself  tracmg  the  letter  E  with 
her  parasol  in  the  powdery  gravel.  But 
Prudence  being  with  her  she  hastened  to  efface 
the  letter  and  make  diagrams  of  monstrous 
creatures  with  impossible  noses  and  proter- 
natural  cocked-hats.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  letter 
E  could  never  be  rubbed  out.  Do  all  she  could, 
it  was  indelible  as  the  blood  at  Holyrood. 

At  home  she  was  less  cautious.  Poetry,  indeed, 
she  eschewed,  and,  as  has  been  said,  she  had  no  one 
to  write  to  about  him.  [But  she  found  herself 
scribbling  his  name  one  day  all  over  a  blotting- 
pad.  It  was  "Edgar  Greyfaunt,"  "Monsieur 
Edgar  Greyfaunt,"  "Captain  Greyfaunt,"  "Le 
Chevalier  Edgar  de  Greyfaunt,"  "Monsieur  le 
Baron  de  Greyfaunt  -  Kergolay."  Then  she 
stopped;  but  why  not  have  gone  on  to  prince, 
or  kmg,  or  kaiser  ?  Had  Edgar  seen  the  blotting- 
pad,  his  enormous  vanity  would  have  had  stomadi 
for  them  all. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  girls  go  on.  Poor  Lily 
indeed. 


YOU  MUST  DRINK ! 

The&e  is  no  help  for  it — ^if  you  enter  a 
public-house  in  England,  you  must  drink.  The 
whole  system  of  hcensed  victualling  has  been 
carefully  designed  and  elaborately  built  up,  to 
compel  people  to  drink  and  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  anything  else.  It  is  a  mere  mockery 
to  call  it  victualling.  Victuals  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  unless  vou  are  willing  to  dignify 
with  that  name,  cold  sausages,  heart-cakes,  and 
Abemethy  biscuits.  It  was  different  in  the  old 
days,  when  innkeepers  wrote  over  their  doors, 
"  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast."  Enter- 
tainment for  beast,  may  still  mean  a  cozy  stall, 
a  feed  of  com,  and  clean  straw ;  but  entertain- 
ment for  man  at  all  houses  not  hotels,  now  means, 
drink,  wholly  drink,  and  nothing  but  drink. 

See  how,  in  these  days,  the  publican  b  con- 
stantly leading  the  human  horse  (and  ass)  to 
the  gin-and-water,  and  compelling  him  to  drink, 
whether  he  wiU  or  no.  He  plants  his  house  at 
a  corner  with  swing-doors  on  all  sides,  like  so 
many  man-traps ;  while  he  blazons  his  walls 
with  golden  legends,  which  tell  of  all  that  is 
fine,  and  pure,  and  double  diamond,  and  old 
crusted,  and  over-proof,  in  drink.  He  sits  like 
a  syren  in  sbirt-sleeves  on  this  gilded  rock,  and 
regards  all  mankind  as  having  one  appetite — 
thirst;  and  one  organ — throat.  Enter  this 
glittering  temple  of  the  one  sense,  and  you 
leave  all  libertv  of  action  behind.  Suppose  you 
are  weary,  ana  seat  yourself  on  an  empty  barrel 
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for  a  little  while,  without  immediately  ordering 
refreshment.  The  publican  looks  at  you  re- 
proachfully, as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  are  a  pretty 
fellow  to  come  into  my  house  and  sit  there 
without  having  anything  to  drink."  If  you  are 
slow  to  take  the  hint  in  looks,  he  will  soon  re- 
mind you  of  your  duty  in  words,  "Now,  sir, 
what  can  I  serve  you  with  ?"  Order  an  Aber- 
nethy  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water,  and  see  how 
he  will  look  at  you !  He  keeps  biscuits  merely 
to  oblige  his  customers,  to  accommodate  tlie 
women  chiefly ;  and  heart-cakes  to  beguile  the 
children,  while  father  remains  to  have  another 
glass.  Biscuits,  as  a  transaction,  per  se,  he  re- 
gards as  an  irregularity,  only  to  be  permitted 
on  rare  and  special  occasions,  and  only  then 
under  protest.  As  to  water  in  its  native  purity, 
without  the  admixture  of  something  strong 
— something  that  is  worthy  of  exact  measure- 
ment and  can  be  charged  for — that  is  altogether 
out  of  the  Question.  Monstrous  I  He  can 
scarcely  bring  nimself  to  administer  to  the  weary 
urchin,  who  comes  in  to  beg  a  "  drink  of  water" 
in  the  name  of  charity.  He  feels  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  dispense  such  poor  stuff.  Throughout 
all  the  branclies  of  the  trade  there  is  a  mad 
dog's  horror  of  water,  as  such.  If  you  go  to  a 
breweiy  and  mention  the  word  "  water,"  you  are 
immediately  fined  for  the  offence  in  gin;  if  you  go 
to  a  distillery  and  mention  the  word  "  water," 
you  are  fined  for  the  offence  in  beer.  Say 
"liquor,"  and  you  are  safe.  The  pubUcan  has 
no  objection  to  aqua  vitse,  or  eau  de  vie ;  but  call 
it  the  water  of  life,  and  he  will  be  more  shocked 
than  if  you  used  bad  lan^age. 

It  is  curious  how  this  antipathy  to  water, 
how  this  constant  effort  to  make  the  public 
drink  strong  liquors  and  to  debar  them  from 
every  other  entertainment,  pervades  the  whole 
trade.  Take  the  bar  practice  of  the  publican. 
He  erects  a  great  glittering  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  by  dividin<^  it  into  uncomfortable  pens, 
carefully  unprovided  with  seats,  compels  votaries 
either  to  keep  on  sacrificing  to  the  god  or  to  go 
away.  At  some  halting-places  in  the  Citv  it  is 
written  up,  "  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter."  Here  it 
is,  "Do  not  loiter,  but  drink."  The  minute 
you  have  finished  your  glass  it  is  whipped  away ; 
not  unfrequently  it  is  whipped  away  before  you 
have  finished  it.  You  are  made  to  feel  that  you 
have  no  right  to  remain  in  the  place  another 
moment,  unless  you  renew  your  consumption. 
The  publican's  look  says  plainly,  "Don't  be  a 
dog  in  a  manger ;  if  you  won't  drink  yourself, 
stand  aside  and  let  others  drink." 

Observe  how  the  British  temple  of  Bacchus 
is  adorned;  what  fine  arts  the  High  Priest 
employs  to  excite  the  devotional  feelings  of  his 
flock.  If  you  enter  a  similar  temple  in  that 
benighted  and  slavish  country,  France,  you  will 
find  many  things  designed  to  delight  the  eye 
and  surround  your  indulgence  with  an  air  of 
elegance  and  comfort.  There  are  chairs  for 
you  to  sit  upon  and  little  marble  tables  on 
which  to  rest  your  glass ;  for  here  you  are  not 
expected  to  empty  liquor  into  yourself  as  from 
one  vessel  into  another;  ancl  the  walls  are 


adorned  with  tasteful  repi*esentations  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  birds  of  gay  plumage;  with 
plaster  casts,  and  statuettes,  and  other  pleasing 
devices ;  while  the  counter  glitters  with  vases 
full  of  real  flowers,  and  elegant  china  dishes 
heaped  with  ripe  and  tempting  fruits.  But 
what  do  we  find  in  Britannia,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  ocean,  also  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the 
free  ?  The  temple  is  glittering  enough,  and  costly 
enough,  truly ;  but  you  must  stand  up  to  your 
devotions,  and  get  through  them  in  a  thorough 
business-like  fashion.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  pictures,  whose  frames  alone  are  worth  all 
the  French  decorations  put  together — pictures 
by  those  great  masters  Writer  and  Glazier,  whose 
maxims  written  in  letters  of  gold  proclaim  the 
virtues  of  Muffgins's  beer  and  Blotcher's  gin, 
Bummouth's  brandy,  and  Liverbum's  rum. 
Every  panel  contains  a  tablet  of  the  law,  which 
has  but  one  commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  drink." 
Raise  your  eyes  to  the  roof,  and  countless  in- 
scriptions on  the  beams  lead  you  to  the  contem- 
plation of  that  seventh  heaven  of  delight  to 
which  you  will  be  elevated  if  you  obey  the  com- 
mandment and  indulge  in  libations  of  Nosey- 
man's  port,  or  Blowout  and  Shandy's  cham- 
pagne of  the  finest  brand.  As  for  statuettes — 
oehold  Darby  and  Joan,  and  Daniel  Lambert  in 
ginger-beer  bottle  marble,  with  holes  in  their 
heads  for  spills,  thus  combining  the  useful  with 
the  beautiful.  Fruit?  Have  you  not  the  lemon 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  rum,  and  the  divine 
gooseberry  sublimated  in  champagne  ? 

Let  me  say,  before  I  go  any  further,  that  this 
is  not  a  teetotal  article;  and  that  I  am  not 
writing  with  the  view  of  inducing  any  one  to 
take  the  pledge.  I  set  out  with  the  admission^ 
that  strong  drink  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,  and  that  to  many  thousands  it  b  a  neces- 
sary thing.  StiU,  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  refreshment,  and  I 
protest  against  the  system  which  makes  all 
places,  of  so-called  public  entertainment,  simply 
and  purely  drinking-shops.  The  efforts  of  the 
pubhcans  are  every  day  more  and  more  directed 
to  this  end.  Some  few  years  ago,  almost  every 
public-house  had  its  parlour  and  taproom,  the 
former  devoted  to  the  social  foregathering  of 
neighbouring  tradesmen,  the  latter  provided 
with  a  fire  and  cooking  utensils  for  the  use  of 
the  labouring  classes.  The  old-fashioned  public- 
house  parlour  was  the  scene  of  right  pleasant 
social  meetings,  after  the  labours  of  tiie  day. 
Neighbours  and  cronies  g^athered  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  parish,  or  the  politics  of  the 
nation,  over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  or  two  of  ale,  and  it 
was  the  landlord's  pleasure  to  occupy  the  chair^ 
and  play  host,  and  treat  his  customers  as  guests 
and  friends.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  customers 
were  rather  too  long  over  their  pints,  the 
waiter  would  come  in  and  make  a  bungling  pre- 
tence of  stirring  the  fire  or  turning  up  the  gas, 
by  way  of  a  hint ;  but  it  was  a  hint  that  no  one 
was  obliged  to  take.  In  most  modem  houses, 
however,  the  parlour  and  taproom  are  done 
away  with  altogether,  or  converted  into  bars, 
where  the  customer  must  come,  like  a  bucket 
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to  a  well,  and  fill  himself  and  go  away  again. 
There  are  very  few  places  for  friendly  gather- 
ings and  social  converse  left.  And  those  few 
that  remain  are  made  as  uncomfortAbie  as  pos- 
sible. All  games,  however  innocent,  are  for- 
bidden, not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  publican, 
because  they  interfere  with  drinking.  The 
harmless  bagatelle-table  has  long  been  banished. 
Cards  and  even  dominoes  are  interdicted  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  And  here  our  wise  and 
paternal  legislature  arms  the  publican  with  a 
pretence  of  authority  by  inserting  in  his  license 
a  clause  forbidding  him  to  suffer  any  unlawful 
games,  or  any  ^^aming  whatsoever,  in  his  house, 
which  the  publican  liDerally  interprets  to  mean 
that  he  is  not  to  suffer  any  amusements,  how- 
ever innocent,  which  will  divert  the  minds  of  his 
customers,  and  limit  the  consumption  of  drink. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  evils  of  gambling,  I 
must,  nevertheless,  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
law,  which  is  so  careful  to  prevent  a  man  losing 
small  sums  at  a  game  of  chance,  while  it  takes 
pains  to  compel  him  to  spend  his  money  in 
drink.  Gambling,  bad  as  it  is,  is  responsible 
for  very  few  crimes  in  comparison  with  drink. 

The  effect  of  the  public-house  system  as  it 
exists  at  present  in  all  large  towns,  is  to  pro- 
mote excessive  drinking,  for  drinking  sake,  and 
to  throw  all  the  drinking,  whether  in  excess  or 
moderation,  into  the  hands— or  rather  down  the 
tliroats— of  one  ckiss  and  one  sex.  The  upper 
classes  are  independent  of  the  public-house. 
They  can  afford  to  have  all  they  require  at 
home ;  and  if  they  hunger  or  thirst  when  they 
are  out  of  doors,  they  can  afford  to  go  to  first- 
chiss  hotels.  The  rest  of  the  population  (^for 
nearly  all  public  purposes  one  class)  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  upon  the  puplic-house 
for  out-door  refreshment,  feut  the  public-house, 
heme  in  all  its  departments  a  rough-and-ready 
stand-up  constituted  drink-shop,  can  be  vi- 
sited only  by  men.  Few  women  not  of  a  low 
class  ever  enter  a  London  public-house ;  or,  if 
they  do,  they  sneak  in  with  a  sense  of  shame, 
conscious  that  it  is  a  very  unfit  place  for  a 
decent  women  to  be  seen  in.  Now,  I  hold  that 
what  is  good  for  the  ^oose  is  good  for  the 
gande>;  or  rather  in  this  case,  I  should  say, 
what  is  good  for  the  gander  is  good  for  the 
goose.  Women  require  refreshment  as  well  as 
men,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
they  are  fond  of  a  little  social  converse  over  a 
cup  of  tea,  with,  occasionally,  a  little  drop  of 
something  in  it.  But,  out  of  doors,  they  are 
wholly  deprived  of  this ;  and  in  these  days  of 
railways  and  cheap  excursions,  women  are 
almost  as  much  out  of  doors  as  men.  The  so- 
called  house  of  public  entertainment  affords  no 
fitting  accommodation  for  respectable  women;  the 
rooms,  where  there  are  any,  are  not  adapted  for 
women,  nor  is  the  company.  Men  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  congregate  among  themselves  in  drink- 
ingbars,and  to  use  rough  and  indelicate  language, 
that  they  cannot  readuy  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  genius  loci  even  when  a  decent  woman 
appears  among  them.  They  are  apt  to  regard 
any  woman  who  shows  herself  in  such  a  place 


as  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Thus  the 
public-house  system  shuts  out  the  great  mass 
of  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  from 
those  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
which  'kdies  of  the  upper  class  are  enabled  to 
enjoy,  and  do  enjoy  daily,  at  hotels.  I  cannot 
admit  the  pastrycook's  to  be  any  mitigation  of 
this  very  hard  case.  Why  cannot  the  people 
go  to  the  pastrycook's  for  refreshment  P  Marie 
Antoinette  said  something  of  this  kind  when  she 
was  told  that  the  people  were  starving  for  want 
of  bread.  "  Why  don't  they  eat  sponge  cakes," 
she  exclaimed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  pastry- 
cook's is  even  less  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  refreshment  seekers  than  the  public-house. 
Its  eatables  are  chief! v  puffs,  and  tarts,  and 
sweetmeats;  its  drinkables,  lemonade,  ginger- 
beer,  and  cherry-brandy — matters  calculated 
neither  to  appease  the  appetite  nor  to  agree 
with  the  stomach.  The  prices  are  high,  and 
the  accommodation  is  limited.  Men  despise 
the  pastrycook's.  The  new  licensing  act  per- 
mits pastrycooks  to  sell  wine;  and  in  their 
windows,  among  the  buns,  and  tarts,  and  sugar- 
sticks,  may  now  be  seen  little  bottles  of  hock, 
and  claret,  and  Moselle.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  but  it  is  really  ot  no 
advantage  to  any  one  while  the  pastrycook's 
shop  is  shunned  by  the  men  folks.  Women 
don't  like  to  sit  and  drink  wine  by  themselves ; 
they  lack  the  courage  to  order  it,  though  they 
are  longing  for  a  glass  all  the  while. 

How  much  better  they  manage  these  matters 
in  France,  where,  as  regards  drink,  there  are  no 
vested  interests,  no  strictly  guarded  monopolies, 
and  where  the  trade  is,  to  a  great  extent,  free 
and  untrammelled!  We  boast  in  England  of 
free  trade ;  but,  in  this  particular  respect,  wo 
are  far  behind  France.  In  that  country,  a  pub- 
lic-house is  a  place  combining  elegance  with 
comfort  and  convenience ;  its  rooms  are  spacious, 
and  handsomely  i^pointed  for  the  use  of  both 
sexes ;  refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  served ;  and 
games  and  amusements  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  encouraged. 

Li  a  Parisian  cafe  you  will  find  as  many 
women  as  men — respectable  women,  too,  who 
come  with  their  husbands,  and  bring  their 
children  with  them.  There  thej  sit  in  a  family 
group  round  a  marble  table,  sipping  their  coffee, 
or  their  wine,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  be  seen 
by  any  of  their  neighbours,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  caf6  is  not 
simply  a  drinking-shop.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  drink  anything  stronger  than  coffee  or  eau 
sucr6 ;  and  you  may  sit  at  your  table  as  long  as 
you  please,  read  the  paper,  play  at  dominoes,  or 
chat  with  your  friends.  All  the  amenities  of 
private  life  are  strictly  observed.  The  men  are 
gallant  and  polite ;  you  never  hear  a  word  that 
could  offend  the  most  sensitive,  and  you  never 
— or  very  rarely  indeed — see  any  one  tipsy. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  pliice  to  sugjrest  ihe 
drinking-shop,  or  to  impress  you  with  the  obli- 
gation to  drink.  You  feel  that  you  arc  at 
liberty  to  take  your  ease  and  pleasure,  and  do 
as  you  like.    So  accustomed  is  the  landlord  to 
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look  upon  his  house  as  a  place  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  general  entertainment  of  the  public, 
that  he  will  sometimes  take  more  interest  in  a 
^ame  of  dominoes  or  piquet  than  in  the  vend- 
ing of  his  goods.  Madame  will  have  to  shriek 
to  him  to  come  and  attend  to  his  business.  In 
Paris,  even  the  lowest  classes  take  their  wine  like 
gentlemen ;  in  London,  they  swill  their  liquors 
like  pigs.  A  London  public-house  is  a  trough. 
It  is  strange  that  the  philanthropists  who 
are  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
so  anxious  to  promote  sobriety  among  the 
people,  have  never  sought  to  furtner  their  laud- 
able object  in  the  only  way  that  is  possible; 
namely,  by  attacking  the  licensing  system.  They 
can  never  hope  to  obtain  a  Maine  Liquor  Law ; 
they  can  never  hope  to  make  the  great  body  of 
the  lower  classes,  teetotallers.  The  public-house 
will  exist  in  spite  of  them.  This  being  granted, 
it  simply  remains  for  the  friends  of  the  people 
to  take  as  much  of  the  sting  out  of  the  public- 
house  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  its  evils  to  the 
lowest.  This,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring,  is 
only  to  be  done  by  breaking  up  the  existing 
monopoly,  so  elaborately  built  up,  and  so  firmly 
maintained  by  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of 
drink,  and  throwing  the  trade  open.  The  tyranny 
of   the  British    drink   interest   is   something 

Positively  monstrous ;  and  its  power  is  complete, 
t  dictates  to  the  people  what  they  shall  arink, 
and  what  they  shall  not  drink.  It  has  been 
able  almost  entirely  to  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties. 
The  measure  is  law,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  law  is  a  dead  letter  at  public-houses. 
Good  sound  drinkable  claret  and  Chablis  can  be 
sold  in  London  for  less  money  than  in  Paris,  be- 
cause the  duty  and  the  carriage  together  do  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  the  octroi  charged  at  the 
barriers  of  the  latter  city.  But  the  London  pub- 
licans have  combined  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
these  cheap  and  harmless  wines;  and  hitherto 
with  perfect  success.  Very  few  of  them  keep 
light  fVench  or  German  wines ;  and  those  who 
do,  charge  four  shillings  a  bottle  for  a  wine 
which  may  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  new 
wine  companies  at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen. 
There  are  a  few  Prench  and  Italian  restaurants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square,  where 
light  French  and  German  wines  may  be  obtained 
at  prices  varying  from  one  to  three  shillings  a 
Isottle.  If  1  desire  a  substantial  dinner  off  the 
joint,  with  the  agreeable  accompaniment  of  light 
wine,  both  cheap  and  good,  1  know  of  only  one 
house,  and  that  is  in  the  Strand,  close  by  Dane's 
Inn.  Tiiere  you  may  wash  down  the  roast  beef  of 
old  England  with  excellent  Burgundy  at  two 
shillings  a  bottle,  or  you  may  be  supplied  with 
half  a  bottle  for  a  shilling.  Generally,  however, 
at  hotels  and  dining-rooms,  four,  five,  six,  and 
even  seven,  shillings  a  bottle  are  still  charged  for 
ordinaire,  dignified  with  the  names  of  claret  and 
Burgundy.  The  price  is  a  prohibitive  one,  put  on 
in  the  interests  of  British  beer  and  spirits,  and 
British  port  and  sherry :  which  latter,  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  are  still  maintained 
at  the  old  standard  price  of  five  shillings  a  bottle. 


The  publicans,  while  in  this  matter  they  tyrannise 
over  the  people,  are  themselves  the  slaves  of 
those  arch  tyrants,  the  brewers  and  distillers. 
They  must  not  allow  any  liquors — ^not  even  good 
strong  alcoholic  port  and  sherry — ^to  compete 
with  native  beer  and  ^.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  is  the  measure  of  which 
the  teetotallers  are  most  afraid — the  throwing 
open  of  the  trade.  If  those  purblind  philan- 
thropists did  not  aim  at  a  great  Teetotal  Utopia, 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the  simple 
logic  of  facts.  Do  away  with  an  artificial  and 
tyrannical  monopoly,  and  you  introduce  a  com- 
petition which  must  appeal  to  the  suffrages  and 
favour  of  the  public.  lou  make  the  public  the 
masters  instead  of  the  slaves  of  those  who  serve 
them ;  and  you  make  demand  regulate  supply 
instead  of  giving  supply  the  power  to  control 
demand.  A  measure  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to 
call  into  existence  a  new  and  improved  class  of 
refreshment-houses,  and  anything  that  tends  to 
render  these  places  fit  resorts  for  the  respectable 
classes  of  society  of  both  sexes,  must  necessarily 
promote  temperance  and  good  manners.  The 
laws  of  free  trade  are  too  well  ascertained,  to 
leave  any  apprehension,  even  in  the  mind  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  loss  to  the 
revenue  in  consequence  of  such  a  change.  The 
same,  if  not  a  greater,  quantity  of  drink  will  be 
consumed ;  but  it  will  be  shared  more  equally. 
It  will  no  longer  be  dispensed  by  a  monopoly 
of  I  hands,  nor  swallowed  by  a  monopoly  of 
throats. 


THE  ENTOMOLOGIST  GONE  SOUTH. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  "  Sunny 
South,"  of  its  fruits  and  its  flowers,  and  its 
gaudy  winged  creatures,  of  its  orange  and  mag- 
nolia groves,  and  of  its  balmy  breezes.  All  is 
not  poetry  and  song,  even  in  the  land  of  the 
cypress  and  myrtle.  But  then  what  might  very 
much  try  the  patience  of  one  traveller,  would 
gratify  another.    For  instance,  mosquitoes  ! 

One  can  imagine  an  entomologist,  on  his  first 
visit  to  a  southern  clime,  hailing  the  sight, even 
of  a  mosquito,  or  of  the  "cloud  of  white 
ephemersB  fluttering  in  the  dusk  like  a  summer 
snow,"  with  something  of  that  "  thrill  of  emo- 
tion not  unmixed  with  awe,"  that  "among  the 
happy  memories  of  a  month's  eventful  tour,"  will, 
according  to  Professor  Kingsley's  testimony, 
"  stand  out  as  beacon  points."  The  man  who 
is  no  entomologist  deserves  only  to  know  a  mos- 
quito by^his  bite.  For  obvious  reasons — philo- 
sophicaJ,  tangible,  and  opportune,  entomology 
is  among  the  requisites  for  all  who  travel  South. 

The  entomologist  gone  South  will  rejoice  in 
those  pointed  attentions  which  Hymenoptera, 
Neuroptera,  and  their  zealous  cousins,  after  the 
example  of  all  Southern-bom  creatures,  are  used 
to  show  to  their  visitors.  What  common  mortals 
call  abominable  plagues,  will  be  for  him  trans- 
formed into  magnificent  opportunities. 

Let  his  visit  be  to  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of 
America,  say  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Orleans 
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or  Mobile.     It  is  May,  but  flies  are  in  fall 
season. 

Elies  command  a  great  deal  of  attention 
everywhere,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  American  States.  There,  even 
so  far  north  as  New  York,  an  attendant  does 
not  cease  to  wave  the  "fly-brush,"  a  great 
bunch  of  peacock's  feathers,  four  feet  long  per- 
haps, over  the  dinner-table  for  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  And  as  fly-brushes,  dark 
rooms,  impenetrable  safes,  refrigerators,  and 
gauze  coverings  are  needful  in  forty  degrees 
of  latitude  north,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
need  for  them  does  not  decrease  as  one  goes 
south.  Therefore,  requesting  anv  Englishman 
who  does  not  travel,  to  multiply  nis  experience 
of  common  house  flies — which  Ugo  Foscolo  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  three  miseries  of  life 
even  here — by  five  or  five  hundred  thousand, 
I  leave  him  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the 
entomologist's  opportunity  of  studying  the  ways 
of  foreign  flies. 

Then  as  to  the  mosquitoes :  There  are  some 
parts  of  Florida — the  Everglades,  and  on  the 
Mosquito  River,  near  the  eastern  coast — where 
mosquitoes  abound  in  such  dense  clouds  that 
they  have  been  known  to  extinguish  a  great 
blazing  pine-wood  fire  in  the  open  air,  singeing 
their  wings,  and  falling  into  it  so  fast  that  the 
fire,  unable  to  consume  them,  they  smother  it. 
The  wayfarer  is  thus  placed  in  the  awkward 
dilemma  of  having  attracted  his  enemies  by  the 
necessarv  fire  and  light,  which  he  is  yet  unable 
to  keep  burning. 

The  South  gives  the  name  "gnat"  to  a  small, 
fly-like  insect,  with  no  beauty  except  to  the  en- 
tomologist; too  small  and  too  wingy  even  as 
food  for  young  woodpeckers.  For  the  prac- 
tical education  of  man  in  endurance,  these 
g:nats  must  be  useful,  for  they  beset  him 
m  swarms,  in  clouds,  unwearied,  exhaustless, 
from  "  early  mom  till  dewy  eve."  When 
once  you  are  received  into  their  happy  circle, 
see  if  you  can  breathe  without  swallowing 
half  a  score ;  fix  your  attention  on  something 
else — if  you  can.  They  are  not  vicious ;  they 
do  not  bite  nor  sting  you.  They  are  simply 
foolish ;  they  are  devoted  to  you,  and  they  love 
the  very  air  you  breathe.  They  hover  round 
you,  and  do  not  forsake  you.  !Not  unless  you 
untiringly  wield  a  huge  fan,  and  make  it  the  sole 
business  of  the  day  to  fan  frantically  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Otherwise,  bear  with 
them. 

Here,  then,  at  once,  are  three  species  for  our 
entomologist,  who  has  only  to  sit,  lens  in  hand, 
and  not  wait  long  for  an  *'  object"  to  fly  into  his 
mouth.  A  sharp  sting  on  the  neck.  Down  goes 
the  microscope,  up  goes  the  hand  to  dash  away 
a  "  yellow  flv,"  a  gay  sprightly  creature  some- 
what less  than  a  wasp ;  but  with  a  loud  pert 
buzz  at  being  disturbed,  he  insists  on  a^ain 
settling;  for  he  has  made  up  his  little  mind  to 
dine  off  an  entomoloo^ist's  ear.  He  has  beautiful 
iridescent  wings,  a  head  like  a  lovely  emerald, 
a  bright  yellow  striped  bodjr.  He  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  an  insect,  and  if  one  is  only  patient,  what 


an  opportunity  of  examining  him  one  can  have 
if  it  is  possible  to  tempt  him  with  a  bit  of  wrist. 
He  generally  comes  alone,  but  makes  amends  for 
that  by  commg  often.  Evervbody  in  the  South 
has  probably  his  own  devoted  yellow  fly  as  body 
flv;  and  the  young  entomologist  sums  up  his 
observation  of  the  creature's  habits  when  he 
says,  "  T  don't  believe  the  yellow  flies  eat  any- 
thiM[  but  people." 

mth  June  and  its  abundant  fruits  and 
flowers,  arrive  fresh  armies  of  winged  creatures, 
though  our  three  hosts  already  in  occupation 
don't  lower  a  spear.  Wasps  of  various  sizes, 
such  as  are  never  seen  in  England,  bring  to 
the  entomologist  new  stores  of  recreation.  They 
are  less  tronnlesome  and  malicious  than  the 
yellow  flies,  for  they  desire  only  the  luscious 
fig,  or  the  peach  in  your  hand,  or  its  juice  upon 
your  lip ;  and,  if  you  let  them  gratify  this  very 
civilised  taste,  they  will  forthwith  depart  with- 
out trying  to  eat  their  benefactor.  But  the 
yellow  fly  jgspires  to  eat  you  up.  It  is  your 
blood  he  wants— fee,  fa,  fo,  fum  I  Your  blood 
he  will  have,  and  withal  he  alights  so  stealthily 
to  ensure  at  least  the  first  taste  of  his  repast, 
that  you  know  nothing  of  his  having  dropped 
in  to  dinner  until  he  has  stuck  his  fork  of  a  pro- 
boscis deep  into  a  juicy  bit  of  you.  The  great 
merit  of  the  yellow  fly  is  that  he  does  not  get 
into  your  eyes.  He  also  takes  care  that  you 
shall  not  swallow  him.  He  does  not  blow  down 
on  us,  as  the  gnats  do,  in  dense  clouds,  enter 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  and  set  us  sneezing,  choking, 
weeping,  starting  furiously  all  at  once.  The 
entomologist  can  study  him  with  his  eyes 
open. 

Following  all  these  excellent  specimens  and 
opportunities,  are  other  frequent  visitors,  of  all 
colours  and  sizes,  to  keep  those  unhappy  mal- 
contents who  are  not  entomologists  in  the  con- 
stant penal  exercise  of  driving  them  away.  The 
yellow  jacket  vies  with  his  brilliant  cousin  yellow 
fly  in  glory.  Some,  like  him,  are  furnished  with 
a  poisonous  proboscis,  and,  not  being  easily 
alarmed,  defy  the  fan.  Others  come  only  to 
make  your  acquaintance ;  but,  if  not  most  cour- 
teously received,  will  not  depart  without  a  fare- 
well sting. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  daily  in-doors 
opportunities  of  studying*  Diptera,  Hymenop- 
tera,  and  Neuroptera^  enjoyed  by  the  entomo- 
logist who  has  gone  South.  But  let  him  not  sup- 
pose that  his  observations  will  be  at  all  confined 
to  these.  All  the  "apteras,"  and  "ipteras," 
and  "opteras"  will,  in  their  turn,  come  to 
salute  him ;  especially  he  will  receive  the  atten- 
tions of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  coleoptera,  called  chintz  bug,  wnich  has  a 
hard  skin  and  beetle-like  wings,  splendid  an- 
tennse,  and  a  most  symmetrical  form.  He  is  an 
elegant  bug  truly,  and  a  perfect  jewel  under  the . 
lens.  He  will  be  sure  to  make  frequent  excur- 
sions about  you  during  the  day,  glibly  scamper- 
ing over  your  garments  and  under  your  sleeves. 
So  long  as  he  is  unmolested  he  will  run  about 
quietly  enough;  but,  should  he  unfortunately 
become  entangled  in  your  dress,  or  lose  his  way. 
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he  is  of  so  impatient  and  irritable  a  temper 
that  he  will  impute  the  fault  to  you,  and  give 
you  a  bite — ^an  awfully  venomous  bite  it  is, 
too. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  enumerate  one's 
entomolo^cal  opportunities,  whether  wlien  sit- 
ting withm  the  southern  mansion,  or  inlialing 
the  perfume  of  trailing  and  festooned  roses 
upon  the  piazza.  While  the  microscope  is  re- 
vealing to  delighted  eyes  the  wonderml  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  handsome  "  yellow  jacket*' 
carves  one's  skin,  other  delights,  large  and 
small,  will  hover  round,  or  settle  on  one's  cuff, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  lovely  little  gem-like 
creatures  which  are  simply  beautiful,  and  as  in- 
nocent as  beauty  should  be.  Plenty  of  these 
will  come,  quiet,  graceful,  pellucid— elegant  in- 
sects, of  every  colour,  whose  entire  organism  is 
discernible  through  the  transparent  membrane 
which  we  call  its  skin-— a  heart,  or  lungs,  or  some 
strange  digestive  apparatus  of  two  simple  longi- 
tudinal serrated  valves,  palpitating  to  and  fro, 
seeming,  after  all,  to  be  all  it  has  inside  it,  and 
to  leave  nothing  else  to  palpitate ;  so  exauisitely 
delicate,  so  slight  and  tender  is  each  little  thing 
of  life ;  so  fragile,  yet  so  perfect,  that  as  one 
gazes  from  its  wonderful  body  to  the  lovely 
wings,  its  lustrous  eyes,  and  its  articulated 
antennae,  then,  moving  aside  the  lens  held  over 
it,  can  scarcely  discern  the  fairy  marvel. 

We  need  not  permit  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  those  myriads  of  ephemera  that 
dart  under  the  hat,  or  down  the  throat ;  they 
are  not  venomous,  only  numerous;  they  are 
harmless  as  the  pretty  green  lizard  that  has  lost 
its  way  among  the  folds  of  your  skirt,  and  is 
now  running  up  your  sleeve,  whence  it  is  as 
^lad  to  get  away  as  you  can  be  to  part  with  it. 
1  once  had  one  upon  my  head.  Its  feet  were, 
no  doubt,  entangled  in  my  hair,  for  I  felt  a  won- 
derful fuss  and  scuffling,  and  thought  that  some 
monstrous  insect  must  be  entertaining  bad  de- 
signs upon  my  scalp;  when  suddenly  a  lady, 
with  a  loud  shriek,  still  more  alarming  than  the 
fuss  and  scuffle  I  had  felt,  aimed  a  ^reat  blow 
at  my  head,  and  I  turned  in  astonishment  in 
time  to  catch  sight  of  the  terrified  little  crea- 
ture in  its  coat  of  lovely  green,  as  it  was  vanish- 
ing beneath  the  sofa.  Not  all  the  combined 
efforts — prompted  by  horrors — of  the  house- 
hold could  ^et  me  another  peep ;  so  lithe  and 
rapid  were  its  movements,  that  it  had  glided 
away  through  some  imperceptible  chink  long 
ago. 

In  his  sylvan  ramble  the  only  difficulty  of  the 
entomologist  will  be  to  know  which  first  to 
secure  of  all  the  dazzling  creatures  that  flit 
round.  The  air  is  alive  with  them.  The  cicada, 
from  every  branch  rings  forth  its  incessant 
whizzing  clickinff  buzz,  crescendo  ad  diminu- 
endo, responsively  or  in  chorus.  Suddenly  a 
splendid  fellow  with  wings  of  burnished  gold 
and  crimson  will  start  up,  and  as  suddenly  sink 
again  invisible  upon  a  fallen  stem.  In  vain  I 
seek  for  it,  till  again  like  a  flash  of  fire  he  rises, 
I  and  then  vanishes  once  more.  He  settled  close 
j     before  me,  bufhe  is  also  a  cicada,  though  not 


of  the  noisy  tribe  above ;  and,  when  he  alights, 
his  lovely  wings  are  so  compactly  folded  that 
he  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  dingy 
bark 

Lepidoptera  like  birds,  and  humming-birds 
like  lepidoptera,  creatures  of  long-lobed,  bril- 
liant wings,  or  a  "  wondrous  length  of  tail ;" 
others  with  preposterously  attenuated  legs, 
which  seem  to  leave  no  bbdy  to  convey,  or  with 
equally  wonderful  antennae;  elaborate  jaws, 
with  a  globe  of  a  body  far  in  the  rear ;  strange 
forms  with  such  an  elongated  threadlike  waist 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  vitality  can  travel 
through  it,  creatures  bright  and  dull,  noisy  and 
silent,  offensive  and  defensive,  but  beautiful 
always,  fill  the  eye  with  wealth. 

Alter  the  entomologist  has  filled  his  specimen- 
boxes,  he  seldom  knows  how  much  he  carries 
home  about  him.  The  thermometer  stands  at  one 
hundred  degrees,  and  he  throws  himself  into  a 
chair  at  the  well-supplied  table  for  his  evening 
meal.  Sweets  and  savoury  dishes  are  attractive 
not  to  him  alone.  Not  one  flitting,  hopping, 
crawling  entomological  specimen  that  has  visited 
him  during  the  day  is  now  without  its  represen- 
tative, from  the  great  featheir  lepidoptera  that 
will  come  flopping  into  the  lamp,  and  hurb'ng 
itself  among  the  glasses,  or  falling  helplessly 
into  the  sugar-basin,  or  the  huge  coleoptera, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  with  terrible  mandibles 
and  wonderful  antennae,  to  innumerable  smaller 
beetles,  black,  brown,  and  green ;  daddy-long- 
legs appears  with  a  length  of  limb  incredible ; 
moths  come,  gnats  and  mosquitoes — flies,  of 
course,  and  nondescripts  innumerable.  Such  a 
buzzing  and  such  a  dashing,  and  such  a  flirting 
out  of  candles,  such  charges  at  your  nose,. such 
an  entanglement  of  creatures  among  curls  or 
whiskers,  or  the  braids  of  hair;  such  mad 
plunges  into  the  cream-jug  or  at  preserves,  and 
rash  attacks  upon  soft  butter-pats,  whence  there 
is  no  escape ;  such  spinning  and  fizzing  round 
your  teacup,  or  under  the  knife  and  fork  upon 
your  plate ;  such  incessant  work  for  servants 
and  cnildren  in  the  catching  and  despatching  of 
these  evening  visitors,  would  be  the  death  of 
a  timid  maiden  lady  of  delicate  Northern 
nerves;  but  the  entomologist  then  dines  in 
Paradise. 

At  length  he  beats  a  retreat  to  his  chamber. 
The  evening  breeze  comes  gratefully  through 
the  open  windows,  but  so  also  do  the  fresh 
specimens.  In  a  few  moments  entangled  legs 
and  wings  are  struggling  round  the  candfe- 
wicks.  The  room  is  noisy  with  the  monsters 
that  dash  i^ainst  walls  and  ceiling,  whence 
the  concussion  sends  them  whizzing  to  the 
floor.  The  candles  are  almost  extinguished 
by  their  reckless  assaults,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
intolerable  heat,  even  the  sated  entomologist 
is  fain  to  close  the  windows  in  order  that  he 
may  take  his  bath  in  peace.  Then  he  finds 
that  his  skin,  moist  and  sensitive  from  steady 
perspiration,  is  speckled  all  over.  With  what  ? 
Not  only  red  spot^  and  itching  tumours,  but 
with  scores  of  little  dark  brown  creatures, 
clinging  and  grappling  so  firmly  that  he  cannot 
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brash  them  off.  With  delight  he  recognises  in 
them  divers  species  of  "ticks,"  but  he  must 
detach  each  one  quickly  and  carefully,  and  think 
himself  lucky  to  have  espied  them  soon  enough. 
Moreover,  he  must  discard  from  his  chamber 
every  garment  he  wore  in  the  woods,  for  only 
the  laundress  can  effectually  rid  him  of  the 
foreign  multitude  which  has  established  colonies 
thereon. 

That  strange  excrescence  growing  out  of  one 
ishoulder,  and  another  in  his  side,  a  third  on  his 
ribs,  and  more  elsewhere,  puzzle  him  for  a 
minute.  He  must  go  close  to  the  candle,  and 
will  find  these  to  be  halves  of  ticks  of  a  larger 
kind — ^half  only  of  each,  the  rest  of  the  speci- 
men being  buned  deeply,  head-foremost,  in  his 
own  flesh.  Our  friend  will  be  very  careful  how 
he  polls  them  out,  for  these  shining,  tough  little 
sttctoria  may  be  cut  in  two  sometimes,  before 
one  can  dislodge  them.  The  entomologist  will 
probably  find  himself  made  the  habitat  of  three 
varieties  of  these  small  crab-like  ticks.  What 
with  ticks  proper,  and  those  locally  called 
red  bugs,  answering  to  our  English  harvest 
bu^  but  which,  in  the  South,  arrive  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  May,  jiggers,  chiggers,  or 
chegoes  and  chinches ;  piques,  nigua  or  tingua ; 
puuez,  betes-rouges,  cirons  des  paupi^res,  bru- 
lots,  and  all  other  biting,  stinging,  and  pene- 
trating creatures,  one  gets  such  a  mottled  result, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  the  iden- 
tical red  bump  or  tumour  that  each  insect  has 
produced. 

One  other  description  of  a  minute  tormentor 
can  no  more  be  evaded  here  than  we  can  evade 
the  ever-present  spnecimen  itself  in  that  prolific 
flunny  South.  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
acari,  **  whose  motions  are  rather  slow,"  or  the 
"  ricini,  that  live  exclusively  on  the  class  aves," 
though  it  might  even  be  the  terrible  sarcopta, 
that  **  were  carried  away  to  the  sea  in  baskets- 
full."  Its  local  name  is  chicken-mite,  but  whe- 
ther it  has  eight  legs,  or  whether  it  leaps  or 
files,  I  cannot  declare.  There  is  no  escaping 
him.  Like  the  che^oe,  he  attacks  the  freshly- 
landed  European,  wnich  proves — ^as  the  illus- 
trious Humooldt  declared — that  these  little 
horrors  "  can  distinguish  what  the  most  delicate 
chemical  analysis  has  hitherto  failed  to  do," 
namely,  that  "  difference  of  blood,  which  forms 
so" — ^more  than  ever — "  interesting  a  question" 
at  the  present  day. 

You  are  quietly  seated  within  the  house, 
reading,  perhaps.  Suddenly  a  sensation,  as  of  a 
single  hair  drawn  over  your  lumd,  causes  you  to 
look  down.  At  first  you  see  nothing ;  yet  there 
is  certainly  something  moving  ouickly  towards 
your  wrist  or  your  knuckles,  and,  upon  looking 
intently,  you  discover  a  tiny  globule  sliding  or 
rolling  along  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  so 
minute,  that  a  touch  will  effectually  check  its 
career ;  but,  if  you  are  expert  enough  to  catch 
it  under  your  lens,  you  will  see  a  creature  so 
delicatelv  formed  and  gracefully  agile  that  you 
will  recal  its  aspect  with  less  unkindly  feelings, 
thouffh,  withal,  it  is  a  very  noxious  insect,  and 
you  dare  not  spare  its  life.    Its  bite  causes  a 


very  painful  tumour,  of  which  the  poison  may 
not  be  absorbed  for  many  days.  Tue  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  almost 
invisible  speck  of  life  called  red  bug.  Take  care 
how  you  lean  against  the  piazza  upon  which  the 
pigeons  are  fond  of  alighting ;  be  cautious  how 
you  handle  even  vour  pet  birdlings ;  and  avoid 
the  hencoop  at  all  hazards.  Unless  the  poultry- 
yard  is  very  carefully  tended,  the  young  cnickens 
are  destroyed  by  these  acari.  On  a  plantation  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  neglect  had  resulted 
in  a  terrible  accumuhition  of  chicken-mites,  not 
a  chicken,  a  voun^  turkey,  or  a  guinea-fowl 
could  be  rearea  dunng  one  entire  season.  The 
poor  hens  grew  thin  and  sicklv  on  their  nests, 
and  looked  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  was  drained 
from  them;  their  combs  and  gills  lost  every 
vestige  of  colour;  and,  as  soon  as  the  little 
chickens  were  hatched,  they  were  smothered 
with  the  mites,  which  were  literally  heaped  up 
in  the  nests.  These  mites  are  not  confinea 
to  poultry.  Birds  in  cages,  and  the  nests 
of  wild  birds,  are  alike  infested,  though  the 
instinct  of  the  latter  is  a  match  for  them. 
The  neglected  domestic  fowl  is  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  clear  of 
these  wonderfully  active  little  creatures,  which 
seem  to  fall  from  the  air,  or  to  convey  them- 
selves in  some  mysterious  manner,  suddenly 
alighting  upon  you,  and  causing  a  faint  titilla- 
tion  by  their  rapid  motion,  which  immediately 
betrays  their  presence. 

The  only  way  to  cleanse  the  places  which  they 
infest,  is  to  pour  pailfuls  of  boiling  water  over 
the  floor  or  ground.  The  negroes  ao  not  seem 
to  be  molested  by  them  as  the  stranger  is 
sure  to  be ;  and  they  do  not  "  establish  them- 
selves under  the  cuticle"  as  the  "chigger" 
does.  It  is  from  these  latter  parasites  that 
the  poor  slaves  with  their  bare  feet  often 
suffer  to  an  extent  which  causes  them  the 
loss  of  their  toes,  owing  to  their  neglect  to 
extract  the  insect  before  depositing  its  eggs  in 
the  flesh. 

Here  surely  are  opportunities  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  most  inveterate  of  entomologists ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  all.  Patience,  how- 
ever, shall  not  be  exhausted  by  description  of 
the  prodigious  spiders,  of  the  venturesome  ear- 
wigs, the  terrible  centipedes  several  inches  long 
—all  more  or  less  venomous — ^and,  worse  than 
any,  the  scorpion.  As  to  ants,  a  whole  chapter 
might  be  devoted  to  them ;  but,  for  fear  of  dis- 
couragement to  entomologists  who  have  a 
thought  of  going  South,  I  will  not  enlarge 
upon  the  dimouTty  of  preserving  specimens 
when  they  have  been  obtained;  but  just  ven- 
ture to  hint  that  nothing  short  of  air-tight 
mineral  cases  can  be  proof  against  the  perse- 
vering mandibles  and  consuming  ravages  of 
the  numerous  tribes  of  an^ts,  which  seem  to 
abound  equally  within  and  without  the  Southern 
mansion. 

A  distinguished  naturalist  has  declared  that 
it  is  "  less  terrible  for  the  forest  to  resound  with 
the  roar  of  the  lion  than  with  the  hum  of  the 
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gnat."  I  have  not  been  among  lions,  but  know 
the  gnats,  and  am  entirely  of  one  mind  with 
the  distinguished  naturalist. 


THE  THREE  ESTATES. 

I. 

When  Richelieu  to  the  Clergy  cried 

"  Six  millions  for  the  State !" 
The  Archbishop  of  Sens  replied, 

<*  God  save  the  King !    The  great 
And  ancient  rale  hath  been  alwaj 

That  for  the  Public  Good 
The  Clergy  pray,  the  People  pay, 

The  Nobles  shed  their  blood." 

"  Good !"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
*'  Give  and  take  is  a  doctrine  sage." 

n. 
So,  when  the  Royal  Power  had  need 

Of  more  than  priestly  prayer. 
The  Nobles  for  the  Throne  did  bleed ; 

And  then  the  Nobles  were 
The  masters.    When  the  Royal  Power 

Said  to  the  People  "  Pay," 
The  People  paid ;  but  from  that  hour 

The  masters  rested  they. 

**  Good!"  saith  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
'*  Give  and  take  is  a  doctrine  sage.** 


TO  LET. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  thing  to  live 
in  a  house  which  is,  at  the  time  when  you  are 
occupying  it,  to  let. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  policeman's  family 
at  the  untenanted  mansion  round  the  comer  will 
respond  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  What  a 
time  they  have  of  it.  How  are  they  hunted 
from  mansion  to  mansion,  and  from  villJa  to  villa. 
As  soon  as  they  get  accustomed  to  the  black 
beetles  at  the  semi-detached  cottage,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  attentions  of  another  and  a 
larger  species,  at  the  ''residence  fit  for  a  noble- 
man," which  is  the  house  agent's  next  venture. 
They  must  have  a  miserable  time  of  it,  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  this  constable's  wife  disparage 
the  house  which  she  is  employed  to  show  off,  m 
order  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
in  peace.  That  woman  ''  lives  out  of  her  box," 
as  the  saving  is,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  un- 
pack it  when  she  may  have  to  leave  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  course 
the  children  cannot  be  kept  as  nice  as  might  be, 
and  certainly  they  might  oe  nicer.  Those  chil- 
dren are  somewhat  to  be  pitied.  Between  the 
necessity  of  keeping  quiet  all  day  in  order  that 
father,  who  is  a  night  p'liceman,  may  get  his  due 
amount  of  sleep,  and  the  difficidty  of  accommo- 
dating their  conduct  to  mother's  temper,  which 
her  unsettled  position  renders  irritable,  they 
have  enougli  to  do.  There  is  a  nondescript  dog, 
however,  who  lives  upon  the  area  steps,  and 
does  not  care  a  pin  how  often  the  family  moves, 
which  animal  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  children. 
He  allows  himself  to  be  dragged  about  by  them, 
and,  in  return,  helps  them  off  with  their  bread- 


and-dripping,  which,  with  an  occasional  fly, 
keeps  him  going  nicely. 

These  good  people  uve  rent-free  all  their  lives, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  air  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  never  seem 
to  be  happy.  Their  turn-up  bedstead  never  has 
a  permanent  home,  and  their  gridiron  and  their 
kettle  are  ever  hanging  on  unaccustomed  nails. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  iieir  troubles  that  it  is 
just  now  my  business  to  speak.  I  have  to  do 
with  others,  perhaps  of  a  less  material  kind,  but 
perhaps,  to  the  man  of  feeling  and  emotion,  yet 
more  galling.  It  is  bad,  no  doubt,  to  fprovd 
among  the  foundations  all  your  life,  to  hve  in 
unfurnished  and  ever-changing;  basements.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  keep  inquisitive  persons,  who 
come  to  sec  the  house,  out  of  the  pantry,  where 
your  husband  is  in  bed,  and  snoring  horribly — 
for  the  day  snoring  of  a  night  p'Gceman  is  a 
thing  altogether  out  of  the  way  and  apart  from 
all  other  snoring  whatsoever.  Still,  there  are 
other  vexations  besides  such  as  these,  and  this 
I  hope,  with  the  reader's  permission,  to  show. 

The  "  hpuse  to  let"  of  which  I  would  speak 
is  to  let  furnished,  andyoa,  its  temporary  owner, 
are  living  in  it  till  another  occupant  can  be 
found.  This  is  unpleasant.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  bill  in  the  window,  of  itself  a  depressing 
thing,  and  that  bill  (which  presents  its  reverse 
side  to  you  in  the  house)  you  are  always  trymg  to 
read  backwards.  "  This  Desirable  B^sidence  to 
be  Let,  Pumished,"  takes  a  long  time  in  the  spell- 
ing out,  and  the  house  agent's  name  and  address 
itke  longer  still :  vet  in  this  pastime  you  find 
yourself  engaged  diligently,  wneneyer  you  are 
m  the  room  in  whose  window  the  bill  b  placed. 
The  bill,  too,  is  always  coming  undone  at  the 
comers,  for  glass  is  a  slippery  substance.  This 
does  not  matter  much,  however,  as  you  can  set 
things  right  with  a  little  mucilage  or  a  wafer, 
which  holds  for  a  good  half  hour  at  the 
least.  That  servants  should  be  unsettled  and 
disorganised  while  living  precariously  in  a  house 
with  a  bill  up,  and  that  tradespeople  should  be 
attentive  in  calling  with  their  accounts,  seems 
only  natural. 

But  what  are  such  annoyances  to  those 
which  are  inflicted  upon  you  by  the  people  who 
come  to  see  the  house  P  They  come  at  all  hours, 
and  catch  you  at  all  sorts  of  occupations.  If 
you  are  a  late  riser,  there  comes  an  early  bird 
who  has  no  time  to  lose,  and  who  particularly 
wishes  to  see  the  principal  dressing-room,  in 
which  you  are  at  the  moment  engaged  in  flatten- 
ing a  "  feather"  on  the  top  of  your  head.  You 
are  i^raid  to  lose  a  chance,  and  you  let  him  in,  and 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  overwhelming  you 
with  questions,  which  you  answer  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  incomplete 
state  of  your  morning  preparations.  These 
house-hunters,  let  it  be  repeated,  come  at  all 
hours.  They  come  when  you  are  at  breakfast 
and  at  luncheon,  and  stare  at  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  these  feasts.  The  empty  egg-shells 
do  not  escape  them  ;  for  them  the  sirloin  is  not 
streeAed  in  vain.  Again,  they  come  when  you 
arc  engaged  in  business ;  and,  when  your  wife 
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haft  friends  around  her,  the  house-hunters  rally 
in  the  drawing-room.  The^  rally  in  the  kitchen, 
moreover,  when  the  joint  is  just  "  put  down," 
and  peep  at  it  furtively  behind  the  meat- 
screen. 

Also,  how  they  stare !  At  you,  the  proprietor, 
they  stare  so  ferociouslv,  that  you  ask  yourself 
whether  you  really  ao  bear  the  sembUnce 
of  the  human  form,  or  whether  you  are  an  anthro- 
pop,  with  your  head  beneath  your  shoulders  ? 
They  stare  at  your  papers,  at  your  letters  lying 
open  on  the  table,  at  your  egg-shells,  and  at 
your  streaky  beef.  Tbey  back  out  of  the  room 
in  which  you  are  sitting,  in  order  that  they  may 
see  the  last  of  you,  and  they  make  an  excuse 
to  get  in  again  before  tbey  leave  the  bouse,  pre- 
tending that  they  want  the  measure  of  a  certain 
recess  in  this  particular  apartment,  into  which 
they  think  they  could  squeeze  a  sofa  of  their 
own — as  if  there  weren't  sofas  enough  already. 
And  mark!  this  stare  is  always  one  of  disap- 
provid  and  suspicion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  "settle  to  anytlung."  You  lose 
your  time  and  neglect  business.  You  don't  feel 
as  if  anything  in  the  house,  or  the  house  itself, 
belonged  to  you.  The  furniture  wears  a  time- 
serving, sycophantic  aspect.  It  will  make  itself 
useful  to  somebodvelse  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
from  this  time.  Your  dining-table  will  groan 
(to  use  a  popular  phrase)  under  the  weight  of 
another's  joint,  and  your  own  especial  easy-chair 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  curves  of  another's  legs. 
You  mignt  lock  this  piece  of  furniture  away  in  the 
dark  room  up-stairs,  but  you  have  already  put 
away  a  vast  mass  of  things  there,  for  which  you 
have  a  regard,  and  after  all  you  must  leave  tome- 
thing  in  the  sitting-rooms.  They  look  a  little 
bare  and  robbed  of  knick-knacks,  so  to  speak, 
already. 

As  to  the  people  who  come  to  inspect  your 
house,  they  are  of  various  kinds  ;  encouraging, 
and  discouraging,  communicative,  diffident.  The 
fiercest  customers  are  ladies.  There  are  certain 
ladies  of  middle  age,  of  plain  appearance, 
sensibly  dressed  in  materials  that  won't  spoil, 
before  whom  any  owner  of  a  furnished  house 
may  reasonably  auail.  Terribly  wise  and 
practical  are  these  ladies.  You  can't  take  them 
in  with  your  elegantly  appointed  sitting-rooms, 
and  your  china,  and  your  gimcracks,  which,  by- 
the-by,  you  mean  to  shut  up  when  you  leave  the 
house.  The  middle-aged  ladies  only  give  one 
glance  round,  administer  the  shake-test  to  a 
suspicious  looking  chau:  which  you  have  put  into 
the  shade,  but  on  which  everybody  pounces— 
and  then  off  tliev  go  to  the  bedroom  and  kitchen 
departments,  where  they  are  in  their  element. 
They  lift  up  corners  of  counterpanes,  and  peer 
into  bedticKS.  They  want  bed-curtains  wliere 
they  are  absent,  and  object  to  them  where  they 
are  present.  They  require  additional  chests  of 
drawers,  and  are  of  opinion  that  your  wardrobe 
with  the  looking-glass  door  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  room,  and  holds  nothing.  They  ob- 
ject to  your  keeping  one  small  room  at  the 
top  of  tlie  house  locked  up,  and  when  they  have  | 


done  disparaging  the  whole  of  your  bedroom 
arrangements,  and  have  abused  your  kitchen- 
range,  and  quarrelled  with  your  boiler,  and 
scorned  your  oven,  they  take  to  sniffing  in  your 
little  hall,  and  muttering  the  objectionable 
word  "  drains." 

There  is  something  gratuitously  insolent 
about  the  behaviour  of  these  knowing  ones.  I 
offer  them  the  article  I  have  to  dispose  of,  I 
don't  ask  them  to  take  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it. 
If  they  choose  to  enter,  let  them  observe  closely 
and  form  their  own  conclusions.  We  court 
examination.  With  the  exception  of  that  chair 
with  the  mother  of  pearl  let  into  the  back-7- 
which  has  obviously  disagreed  with  its  constitu- 
tion— all  is  fair  and  above-bofird.  We  don't 
ask  these  ladies  for  their  opinions,  so  let  them 
keep  those  opinions  to  themselves,  instead  of 
delivering  them  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  in 
a  loud  kev  too.  I  even  concede  to  these 
disagreeable  persons  a  right  to  sniff  in  the 
passa^,  having  done  so  myself '  on  many 
occasions;  but  the  results  of  such  sniffings 
should  never  be*  communicated  by  these  ladies 
to  each  other,  till  they  get  outside. 

And  there  is  yet  another  class  of  persons  who 
might  advantageously  wait  till  they  get  outside 
to  say  their  say.  These  are  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  portion  out  ^our  rooms,  and 
discuss  the  changes  they  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  in  your  abode,  before  your 
very  face.  Thev  keep  your  wife  waiting  and 
stauding  while  they  talk  in  the  drawing-room  : 
"  Well,  you  know,  dear,  at  a  pinch  we  could  put 
Jane  into  the  room  with  the  oeil  de^  boBuf— no, 
I  forgot,  that's  to  be  locked  up ;  very  incon- 
venient."  "But  I'll  tell  you  what  we  could 
do,"  breaks  in  another.  "  We  could  bring  down 
the  washing-stand  out  of  the  top  front  room, 
and  the  iron  bedstead  out  of  the  garret."  "  Yes, 
that  might  do ;  you  know  she's  very  seldom  with 
us,  after  all,  dear  girl;  so  much  with  the  Orpi- 
ments.  Lady  Orpiment  told  me  herself  in  so 
many  words  ;"  and  so  they  go  on. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  simply 
walking  out  of  the  room  while  all  this  is  going 
on,  which  is  not  the  case  when  you  get  hold  of 
one  of  those  scourges  of  society— a  communica- 
tive old  gentleman,  a  class  of  individuals  with 
whom — if  you  have  a  house  to  let— you  will 
have  very  frequeut  dealings.  He  it  is  who  once 
getting  into  the  room  in  which  you  are  secreted, 
begins  to  bow,  and  grin,  and  apologise,  and 
make  inquiries  about  the  healthiness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  or  about  anything  else  that  pro- 
mises to  give  him  a  start.  "  Tue  fact  is,"  he 
says,  "  that  it's  necessary  for  me  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  that  point — ^my  wife,  only— well,  I 
won't  mention  her  age,  but  as  healthy  a  woman 
to  look  at  as  you'd  see  anvwhere— is  suffering 
from  a  throat  affection,  and  I  wish  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  Dr.  Flook,  with  whose  name  you 
are  no  doubt  acquainted,  and  who  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  case,  not  that  I 
expect  that  she  will  be  long  in  the  doctor's 
hands,  indeed,  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  so — although  a  similar 
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attack  from  which  she  suffered  about  five,  no, 
six  years  ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  kept  her 
confined  to  her  room  for  eleven  months — at  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Plook  is  of  opinion  that  the 
attack  in  this  case  is  much  less  severe ;"  and  so 
he  goes  on.  Nor  have  you  any  chance  of  escape 
from  him  and  his  tribe.  Sometimes,  too,  this 
old  gentleman  will  have  a  son,  concerning  whom 
he  IS  loquacious.  "The  establishment  would 
consist,"  this  communicative  person  informs 
you,  "of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  just  one  son. 
Indeed,  it  is  on  account  of  that  son  that  they 
wish  to  come  to  town  for  a  while.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  boy,  clever  lad,  made  his  way  remark- 
ably well  hitherto,  has  got  an  appointment  in 
the  Admiralty,  an  appointment  ot  rather  an  ex- 
ceptional nature,  too,  his  mother  mainly  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  it  through  her  cousin.  Lord 
Torpedo,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  boy 
to  be  up  in  London,  his  mother  thinks  we 
ought  to  look  after  him  a  little  just  at  first. 
A  young  fellow  coming  up  to  town  for  the 
first  time  wants  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
home." 

Sometimes  these  communicative  people  raise 
your  hopes  by  the  encomiums  which  toey  pass 
upon  your  house,  but  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
understood  that  their  praises,  and  even  their 
promises,  mean  nothing.  "  Ah,  very  nice  house, 
vervnice  house  indeed,"  one  of  these  individuals 
will  say ;  "yes,  I  think  it  would  suit  me  very 
well.  I've  got  a  house  at  present,  a  good  way 
from  here,  at  the  other  side  of  the  town,  a 
larger  house  than  this,  with  more  bedrooms. 
Indeed,  it  suits  me  very  well,  but  my  wife,  she's 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  narticular  neighbourhood, 
and  nothing  else  will  no,  and  ladies,  you  know, 
ladies  must  have  their  way.  Yes,  I  think  this 
house  will  do  very  well.  When  did  you  say  it 
would  be  vacant?  Ah,  well,  I  think  I  shall 
take  it  —  house  agent,  Mr.  Smith,  you  say? 
Yes ;  oh,  it  will  do  very  nicely."  Of  this  gen- 
tleman you  never  hear  again.  He  doesn't  take 
the  house,  nor  does  he  go  near  Mr.  Smith, 
the  agent. 

There  is  a  lady,  too,  with  a  flattering  tongue, 
who  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  She  has  a  morose 
companion  of  the  male  sex  with  her,  whom  she 
in  vain  seeks  to  warm  into  enthusiasm.  She  it 
is  who  exclaims,  "  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  con- 
servatory; what  charming  pictures;  bedrooms 
are  nice  and  lofty,  dear,  aren't  they?"  To  all 
which  the  gentleman  only  responds  by  uttering 
a  sound  which  authors  can  only  convey  very 
inadequately  by  the  monosyllable  "  Humph." 

Yet  of  that  man  who  says  '*  Humph,"  there  is 
more  chance  than  of  the  flattering  lady.  It 
may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom,  that  when  you 
have  an  article — house,  horse,  picture,  what  you 
will — to  dispose  of,  and  when  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man praises  that  article  very  much,  and  says 
that  lie  or  she  will  call  again,  vou  may  look 
upon  such  lady  or  gentleman  tnenceforth  as 
non-existent  for  your  purpose.  The  disparagers 
are  disagreeable,  but  they  have  one  merit  at 
least,  they  are  trustworthy. 

And  this  stands  to  reason.    Would  ^ov,  if 


you  were  going  to  take  a  house,  praise  it  to  the 
owner's  face?  It  would  be  madness.  You 
would  tempt  him,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
change  his  sovereigns  into  guineas,  to  turn  the 
scraper,  and  the  letter-box,  and  the  very  finger- 
plates on  the  drawing-room  door  into  fixtures, 
and  invent  a  premium  on  the  spot  for  your  special 
benefit.  No,  no ;  if  you  mean  to  take  a  house, 
you  dispan^  it,  you  look  about  you  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  disgust,  you  mutter  to  your  com- 
panion that  "  really  you  think  the  other  house 
round  the  comer  would  suit  you  better,"  and 
that  this  particular  residence  is  very  dear.  By 
doing  this,  you  humble  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, you  lower  the  worth  of  it  in  his  own 
eyes,  lou  keep  him  humble  and  diffident,  and 
dispose  him  to  penitence  and  abundant  conces- 
sion. 

There  is  one  more  particular  kind  of  house- 
hunter,  without  mention  of  whom  this  small 
list  wonld  be  incomplete.  This  is  the  timid 
visitor,  and  a  more  difficult  customer  to  deal 
with  can  hardly  be  imbued.  There  is  no 
getting  him  to  look  at  things.     There  is  no 

fetting  him  fairly  into  any  room.  He  is  so 
readfuUy  afraid  of  intruding.  He  stands  with 
his  head  thrust  forward  at  the  door.  "This  is 
the  drawing-room,"  says  the  servant ;  to  which 
the  timid  gentleman  assenis,  \^  when  invited 
to  enter,  emphatically  declines  to  do  so.  "  He 
can  see  from  where  he  is,  and  it's  very  nice." 
Nothing  will  induce  him  to  enter  any  room  in 
which  he  catches  sight  of  a  human  being;  on 
the  contrary,  he  skips  back  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  nor  ixallhe  even  "intrude"  into  any  one 
of  the  sleeping  apartments.  Erom  these  he 
retires  ghastly  witii  fear,  and,  indeed,  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  his  whole  conduct  is  that 
of  an  individual  who  believes  that  if  he  once 
^ets  inside  any  one  of  the  rooms  which  he  is 
invited  to  examine,  he  will  be  then  and  there 
shut  up,  and  not  be  delivered  without  payment 
of  a  prodigious  ransom. 

This  nervous  gentleman  may  close  the  list 
of  house-hunters.  They  are  a  timid  and  sus- 
picious race,  and  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  snares  and  pitfals  at  every  turn.  No  doubt 
their  fears  are  not  altogether  groundless,  a  house 
— ^like  a  horse — bein^  generally  one  great  con- 
glomerate mass  of  detects,  which  do  not  de> 
dare  themselves  until  we  have  paid  our  money 
and  lost  all  power  of  receding  from  the  bar- 
gain. 

[On  re-perusing  these  pages,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  they  are  characterised  by  a  depth 
of  feeling  which  might  lead  some  persons  to 
suppose  that,  in  describing  some  of  the  troubles 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  house  on  his  hands,  I  am 
treating  of  my  own  case.  Nay,  on  one  occasion 
I  remark  that  I  have  even  spoken  in  the  first 
person  singular.  Let  me  then  now  banish  all 
dis^i^uise,  and  frankly  inform  the  reader  that  he 
is  right.  It  u  my  house  that  is  to  let.  Per- 
haps this  may  act  as  an  advertisement.  It's 
a  nice  house — ^Bronchitis  Buildings,  Brompton, 
Number  6.  Come  and  see  it;  and  as  to  the 
chair  with  the   mother-of-pearl    back»    which 
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stands  in  the  drawing-room  behind  the  yindow- 
cartains— whjj  the  best  and  kindest  thing  jou 
can  do  is  to  let  it  alone.] 

CORPULENCE  BEFORE  THE 
CONQUEST. 

The  world  has  recently  been  astonished  at 
the  diminution  of  Mr.  Banting's  size  and  weight, 
and  that  which  has  astonished  the  world  has 
probably  scandalised  the  faculty.  For  thirty 
long  years  had  Mr.  Banting  soent  his  substance 
upon  physicians  and  prontea  nought,  for  the 
more  Mr.  Banting  made  away  with  the  sub- 
stance of  his  purse,  the  more  the  substance  of 
his  body  increased.  At  length,  under  the  treat- 
ment of  a  leech  more  cunning  than  all  the  rest, 
Mr.  Banting  got  rid  of  more  than  twelve  inches 
of  waist  and  forty-six  pounds  of  weight.*  And 
tliis  wonderful  result  was  brought  about  by  no 
violent  remedies,  by  no  prescriptions  hard  to 
read  and  harder  to  pronounce,  by  no  horrible 
operation  involving  chloroform  and  a  plurality 
of  surgeons.  The  remedies  used  were,  so  to 
say,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  They  were 
chiefly  bread,  milk,  and  port  wine — not  swal- 
lowed, but  abstained  from.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  in  addition  to  these  negative  remedies,  a 
certain  positive  remedy  applied,  an  exquisite 
**  cordial,*'  such  as  we  may  suppose  Apollo  to 
have  drunk  whenever  he  got  nervous  about 
middle  age,  and  a  waist  resembling  rather  the 
swell  than  the  trough  of  the  sea.  What  this 
wonderful  "cordial"  may  be,  remains,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  an  engrossing,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  an  attenuating  mystery.  It  is  alkaline, 
Mr.  Banting  tells  us,  so  that  any  one  who  may 
quaff  thereof  is  in  no  danger  of  finding  his  milk 
of  human  kindness  curdled  by  any  acid  possess- 
ing terrible  and  hitherto  unknown  properties. 

There  are  physicians  who  tell  us  that  the  type 
of  disease  is  changing  or  changed,  and  it  might 
very  rensonably  be  supposed  tJiat  corpulence  is 
one  among  the  new  phases  of  disease,  if  such 
new  phases  really  exist.  The  luxuries  of  modern 
civilisation  might  be  expected  to  favour  the 
deposit  of  adipose  tissue,  just  as  coops  and  hidi 
feeding  produce  the  famous  foies  gras  for  the 
pat^s  of  Strasbourg.  But  it  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  Mr.  Banting,  and  all  who  are  afflicted 
as  he  has  been,  to  know  that,  if  new  types  of 
disease  have  appeared,  corpulence  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them.  Fat  men  have  lived  in  all 
ages — at  least  all  historical  ages ;  and  the 
faculty  has  apparently  been  in  all  ages  about  as 
successful  in  the  cure  of  obesity  as  Mr.  Banting 
found  it  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and 
sixty-five.  Falstaff  owned  to  two  yards  round 
the  waist,  and  yet  he  knew  not  port  wine.  If 
Falstaff  had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  sack,  or,  in 
modem  English,  sherry,  which  Mr.  Banting  says 


*  The  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Banting  were 
propounded  in  Household  Words  in  the  year  1857. 
They  were  chiefly  derived  from  a  work  by  Dr. 
Dancel,  a  physicinn  of  Paris.  The  article  is  en- 
titled The  Art  of  Unfattening,  and  will  be  found  at 
page  328  of  volume  xv. 


is  allowable.  Bat  doctors  will  differ  occasion- 
ally. If  the  type  of  disease  has  changed,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  men's  constitutions  may 
have  changed,  sothat  wkat  fattened  in  FalstafiPs 
time  takes  off  fiesh  in  ours.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
fat  may  claim  all  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
age,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  nostrums 
recommended  to  duninish  it,  was  considered 
rather  an  encumbrance  than  an  ornament.  *'  In 
case  that  a  man  be  overgrown  in  stomach,"  says 
the  Saxon  Leech,  who  lived  before  the  Conquest, 
and  prescribed  second-hand  from  Apuleius  (he 
does  not  use  the  word  stomach,  but  we  substi- 
tute it  for  his  expression),  "  seethe  then  the  way- 
bread  largely,  and  let  him  eat  then  of  it  largely ; 
then  soon  will  the  stomach  dwindle."  He  pre- 
scribes the  same  herb,  too,  in  a  different  form : 
''If  thou  then  wilt  reduce  the  size  of  a  man's 
stomach,  then  take  thou  the  wort ;  boil  in  vine- 
pr;  put  then  the  juice  and  the  wort  so  boiled 
into  wine ;  let  him  drink  then  at  night  fasting." 
The  very  positive  statement  at  the  end  of  the  first 
prescription  is  worth  noting :  "Then  soon  will  the 
stomach  dwindle."  It  is  evident  that  very  great 
success  must  have  attended  the  Saxon  doctor's 
practice,  because  men  of  science  never  venture  to 
predict  until  they  have  made  sure  of  a  law  or  laws. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Banting's  cordial  is  way  bread  ? 

But  the  Saxon  doctors  did  not  rely  on  a 
solitary  remedy.  They  speak  less  confidently 
of  some  than  of  others ;  but  they  are  not  easily 
brought  to  their  wits'  end.  Mere  is  another 
prescription : ''  In  case  that  a  man  be  overwaxen 
m  stomach,  take  juice  of  this  wort,  which  the 
Greeks  name  i7nrov/>if,and  the  Italians  equisetum 
^horsetail),  in  sweetened  wine ;  give  to  drink  two 
draughts.  It  is  confidently  behoved  that  it  will 
heal  that  ill."  The  doctors  differ  apdn;  Mr.  Bant- 
ing's adviser  forbids  all  saccharine  matter,  the 
Saxon  recommends  it.  This,  again,  is  probably 
owing  to  difference  of  constitution :  "  nous  avons 
chang^  tout  cela,"  as  Moli^re's  doctor  said. 

The  herbarium  or  pharmacopceia  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  exhausted,  so  far  as  corpulence  is 
concerned.  "  In  case  a  man  be  overgrown  in 
the  stomach,  take  roots  of  this  wort,  which  the 
Greeks  name  fjuikdx>j  aypta,  and  the  Komans 
hastulss  regia,  and  also  the  Engle  call  woodroffe, 
pound  with  wine,  give  to  drink;  soon  thou 
shalt  understand  the  advantage  of  this."  Wine 
again,  be  it  remarked,  though  the  kind  of  wine 
is  not  specified.  Saxon  patients  certainly  had 
more  agreeable  remedies  prescribed  than  the 
invalids  of  our  generation.  Why  are  ail  modem 
remedies  nasty?  Is  there  any  connexion  be- 
tween truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  liealth  at 
the  bottom  of  a  very  disagreeable  cup  ?  Tliis  pro- 
blem presented  itself  to  us  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved — ^to 
our  mind  at  least.  **  Soon  thou  shaft  understand 
the  advantage  of  this,"  modestly  remarks  the 
medical  adviser  of  our  forefathers ;  and  be  it  re- 
membered that  he  was  prescribing  wine  long 
before  fourteen  shilling  claret  was  known,  and 
before  British  brandy  had  come  into  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  port.  The  advantage  of  that 
prescription  may,  indeed,  be  readily  understood. 
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Bat  who  would  think  of  the  water-lily  as  a 
cure  for  corpulence  f  It  is  not  recommended 
so  confidently  as  some  of  the  others.  It  will 
not  effect  a  cure  in  less  than  ten  days ;  there  is 
not  even  a  positive  assertion  that  a  man's  stomach 
will  dwindle  even  in  that  time.  "In  case  a  man 
be  overwaxen  in  stomach  take  seed  of  this 
wort,  pound  it  with  wine,  and  give  it  to  drink. 
Again  for  the  same,  of  the  root,  give  it  to  the 
sick  to  eat  for  ten  davs."  Imagine  a  fat  man 
living  on  water-lilies  for  ten  days.  This  pre- 
scription is  at  once  poetical  and  practical,  ^al- 
stal^  on  such  a  diet,  might  be  expected  to  be- 
come an  innocent  water-baby.  Tnis  is  the  last 
prescriptioa  for  "  overwaxen  stomach"  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  Mr.  Gockagne's  Saxon 
Leechdoms,  and  it  certainly  looks  like  an  ulti- 
matum. If  a  water-lily  diet  will  not  cure  a  man, 
there  is  nothiug  left  but  Mr.  Banting's  *'  cordial," 
whatever  that  mysterious  preparation  may  be. 
As  modem  constitutions  seem  to  reauire  the 
combination  of  a  great  number  of  drugs,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  a  de- 
coction of  waybread,  horsetail,  woodroffe,  and 
water-lilies,  mixed  with  amontillado,  port  '(San- 
demann's  shipping),  champagne  f  Veuve  Gliquot), 
and  claret  Tnot  Gladstone),  would  not  prove  the 
sovereign  elixir  in  cases  of  obesity.  The  mix- 
ture would  not  be  alkaline,  certainly,  but  it 
might  prove  serviceable  to  constitutions  differ- 
ing from  Mr.  Banting's  in  all  respects,  save  the 
tendency  to  accumulate  fat.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Roman  doctors  handed  down  for 
generations  prescriptions  which  were  ineffi- 
cacious or  injurious.  The  science  of  medicine 
prides  itself  much  on  its  antiquity,  and  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  ancient  modes  of  treatment 
would  be  to  detract  from  the  science  as  it  exists 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  basis  on  which 
medicine  rests  is  the  experience  of  the  past; 
to  cut  away  whole  centuries  of  that  experience 
would  be  treason.  Gentlemen,  therefore,  and 
ladies  (if  there  be  any)  in  search  of  tenuity,  may 
possibly  find  relief  from  the  remedies  of  the 
Saxon  Leech-book,  should  they  fail  to  find  re- 
lief from  Mr.  Banting's  svstem.  Soon  may  their 
stomachs  begin  to  dwindle ! 


FROM  THE  PEN  OE  A  POLE. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  Polish  expedition, 
on  its  way  to  Lithuania,  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to 
remain  there  some  time.  I  was  attached  as 
secretarv  to  that  expedition. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Sweden,  where  we  ex- 
perienced all  sympathy  and  kindness,  I  learned 
by  chance  that  three  young  Swedes  in  the 
Polish  service  had  been  betrayed  into  Russian 
captivity.  When,  therefore,  I  found  that,  at 
the  command  of  the  National  Government,  it  was 
necessar}r  for  me  to  make  a  journey  to  Warsaw, 
I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
and,  while  serving  my  country,  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  liberation  of  those  three  unfortunate 
young  men. 


For  my  own  security,  I  possessed  myself 
of  a  Swedish  passport,  and  set  out  on  my 
journey  by  way  of  Vienna  and  Cracow  for 
the  interior  of  Poland.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  spend  ten  days  unknown  in  Warsaw,  and, 
although  the  great  object  of  my  endeavour,  the 
liberation  of  the  three  young  Swedes,  was  frus- 
trated by  their  having  alreiSy  been  sent  off  to 
Siberia,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  left  no  means  untried  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  I  succeeded,  also,  in 
maintaining  my  character  as  a  foreigner;  in 
delivering  my  report  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, ana  receiving  their  further  commission.  I 
reached  Copenhagen  in  good  spirits,  and  Vienna 
on  the  25th  of  August;  stayed  there  ihree 
days,  then  proceeded  by  the  Austrian  railway 
to  Cracow.  Soldiers  under  arms  awaited  the 
train  at  every  station.  When  we  arrived  in 
the  morning  at  Cracow,  the  passengers  were 
detained  in  the  carriages  till  the  police  had 
taken  their  passports,  and  not  till  then  were 
they  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

I  took  up  mv  quarters  at  the  H6tel  de  Saxe. 
Although  it  did  not  appear  to  harbour  any  one 
belonging  to  the  national  organisation,  yet  it 
was  subjected  almost  every  evening  to  a  strict 
police  examination.  As  early  as  five  o'clock  in  tJie 
morning  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  street  was  full  of  soldiers,  a  commission 
entered,  and  all  {guests  were  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  inquisition.  This  may  be  official 
zeal,  but  the  police  gives  itself  waste  trouble. 
For  example,  nobodv  suspected  me. 

As  for  me,  I  shall  escape  the  bullets  of 
Mouravieff,  whom  we  Poles  call  "the  execa- 
tioner."  When  auite  young,  that  worthy  showed 
what  he  was  made  of.    He  was  brought  up  at  a 

Eublic  school  in  Paris,  and  one  day  wrote  to  a 
idy  whose  son  was  his  schoolfellow,  telling  her 
that  her  son  was  just  dead,  and  describing  his 
last  moments,  when,  in  fact,  he  wiis  perfectly 
well.  This  practical  joke  upon  a  mother  is 
matched  by  his  present  conduct. 

The  women  in  Cracow,  as  elsewhere  in  Poland, 
wear  simple  inexpensive  mourning,  and  the 
men  the  insurgent  dress,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
national  costume ;  trousers  tucked  into  tall 
boots,  close-fitting  coats,  or  French  blouses  with 
a  girdle,  a  square-edged  cap  with  the  peak  set 
at  riglit  angles.  As  in  Warsaw,  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  public  amusements ;  but  vou  will 
never  see  a  Pole  at  any  of  them.  While  I  was 
there  a  garden  concert  was  given,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  a  strong  article  came  out  in  a 
Polish  paper  on  the  unseemliness  of  such  amuse- 
ments, and  there  were  no  more. 

Mv  mission  to  Cracow  was  accomplished,  and 
I  baa  to  wait  the  commands  of  the  National  Go- 
vernment. As  the  time  when  I  mig^ht  receive 
them  was  uncertain,  I  obtained  a  national  pass- 
port and  permission  to  visit  some  friends  in  the 
corps  of  Major  F.,  which  was  operating  in  the 
Radom  government. 

Making  my  arrangements,  I  found  that  I  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  old  Polish  captain,  a 
combatant  in  the  first  war  of  independence,  who 
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had  lately  come  from  Smyrna.  At  midnight  we 
met  at  a  public-house  outside  the  town.  The 
road  we  travelled  appeared  to  be  drearT  and 
deserted.  Here  and  there,  one  saw  a  wanaering 
artisan  stealing  along  in  the  dim  starlight. 
These  shadowy  figures,  which  appear  to  conceal 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  observed,  belong 
to  that  £51^  world  wliich  the  National  Government, 
in  the  guise  of  its  organs  of  safety,  has  called 
forth.  They  are  the  safety-watch,  to  whom  is 
confided  the  oversight  of  the  connecting  roads 
nsed  by  the  national  organisation,  ana  which 
it  takes  care  to  keep  up.  This  network  of 
roads  extends  at  the  present  time  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  this  system  of  public  service, 
called  tne  citizen  post,  every  person  authorised 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Government  is 
obliged  to  take  part.  The  postmaster  appointed 
by  the  National  Government  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  roads.  The  safety  of  the  roads 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhooa  is  the  object 
of  constant  supervision.  When  we  changed 
horses  for  the  nrst  time,  which  occupied  five 
minutes,  a  mounted  messenger  was  despatched 
in  advance  to  the  next  station.  This  new  road 
system,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Poland, 
unites  village  with  village,  town  with  town, 
and  farm  with  farm,  without  at  all  making  use 
of  the  public  highways. 

When  we  reached  the  next  station,  there  was 
no  carriage  to  take  us  forward.  The  horses, 
therefore,  were  saddled,  and  we  continued  our 
journey  on  horseback.  A  third  Pole  here  joined 
himself  to  us.  He  was  a  voun^  officer  of 
Chmielinski's  corps.  He  had  oeen  m  as  many 
as  twenty  engagements  against  the  Russians, 
and  had  not  been  wounded.  We  rode  for  about 
four  hours,  wh^n  we  again  obtained  a  carriage. 
We  were  twice  during  our  journey  required  to 
show  our  National  Government  passports,  which 
each  time  received  the  little  necessary  stamp. 

The  journey  occupied  upwards  of  twenty 
hours,  and  I  ^as  very  weary  when,  at  about 
half-past  eleven,  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
L.,  m  the  waiwode  Radom.  The  word  go- 
vernment has  been  introduced  by  the  Russians, 
who  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Poland  into 
five  governments— Augustowo  and  Plock  in  the 
north,  Warsaw  in  the  middle,  Lublin  in  the 
west,  and  Radom  in  the  east.  The  last4iamed 
government  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  former 
waiwode  of  Cracow,  according  to  the  national 
division  of  the  Polish  kingdom. 

Entering  the  town,  we  received  tickets  for 
our  quarters.  Mine,  fortunately,  were  in  a 
femily  of  the  better  class,  who  received  me  in 
the  kindest  manner.  It  .consisted  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  lady,  and  several  young  daughters; 
the  sons  had  been  for  the  last  three  months  at 
the  camp. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  had  to  con- 
tinue my  journey,  the  camp  beinga  three  hours' 
walk  distant  from  the  town.  When  I  again 
rose,  I  found  the  family  assembled,  and  we 
breakfasted  by  candlelight.  Before  parting, 
•  one  of  the  younz  ladies  requested  me,  in  the 
•    name  of  herself  and  her  sisters,  to  accept  a 


nocket-handkerchief  in  remembrance  of  them. 
My  initials  were  embroidered  upon  it  in  black 
and'  white.  I  was  much  affected,  and  would 
have  regretted  the  sleepless  night  which  the 
embroidery  must  have  cost  them,  but  I  could 
not  say  a  word.  I  took  my  leave,  and,  going  to 
an  appointed  place,  found  about  thirty  young 
men,  who,  like  myself,  were  bound  to  the  camp. 
We  set  out,  and  passing  the  church,  found  a  priest 
waiting  for  us,  who  blessed  the  little  troop. 

At  half-past  eight  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
first  outposts,  where  chasseurs  in  green  jackets, 
with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  received  us 
with  a  volley.  Our  leader  stepping  forward  and 
giving  the  watchword,  we  were  allowed  to  pass, 
and  reached  a  little  hill,  which  afforded  us  a 
view  of  the  camp.  They  had  been  here  three 
days  to  recruit,  and  everything  was  in  perfect 
order.  Tents,  which  resemQed  a  coup  of 
playing-cards  set  up  at  an  acute  angle,  were 
ranged  in  six  lines,  out  there  were  only  sixty 
tents  for  eight  hundred  men.  Above  small  fires, 
burning  on  little  hearths,  gigantic  pieces  of  meat 
were  roasting  and  diffusing  around  a  delicious 
odour.  Horses  were  tied  up  to  wooden  posts, 
and  soldiers  were  busied  washing  and  ruobing 
them  down.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sentinels,  the  bakers,  and  cooks,  hastened  to 
meet  us,  and  joyous  words  of  welcome  were 
mingled  with  mutual  questions  and  vows  of 
vengeance  against  the  Russians. 

We  were  conducted  to  Major  P.,  who  com- 
manded this  division,  and  one  after  another  had 
his  audience.  The  major  honoured  me  with 
certain  commissions,  then  offered  me  the  use  of 
his  bed,  which  I  gratefully  accepted,  and  so 
slept  till  noon,  when  I  was  awakened,  that  I 
might  be  preaent  at  drill.  It  was  splendid ;  and 
the  major,  coming  up  to  me  several  times, 
clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying : 

"Now,  have  you  any  doiibt  whether,  with 
these  devils  of  fellows,  we  shall  kill  the  Musco- 
vites?" 

The  Poles  generally  call  all  the  Russians, 
Muscovites. 

Three  classes  of  military  are  represented  in  the 
camp — the  scythemen  (Kosyniory),  chasseurs, 
and  cavalry.  The  scythemen  in  the  Polish  army 
represent  infantry ;  but  the  effect  of  their  attack 
is  much  more  terrible.  With  the  cry,  "Jesus 
Maria  stand  by  us  1"  they  hurl  themselves  on 
the  foe.  What  care  they  for  all  the  bayonets 
in  the  world,  while  the  hmce  which  is  fastened 
to  the  scythe  is  generally  longer  than  the 
musket  and  the  bayonet  together  P  When  the 
scythemen  charge,  the  enemy  is  mown  to  the 
earth.  They  leave  none  wounded ;  all  are  dead. 

The  Poles  have  to  thank  the  scythemen  for 
the  successful  issue  of  most  of  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  the  greatest  merit  of  their  soldiers 
is,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  peasants 
and  men  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  town 
populations.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
Polish  peasantry  does  not  take  part  in  the 
insurrection,  and  unfortunately  it  is  true.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  Russians  have 
by  their  cruelties  in  the  villages  thrown  the 
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whole  rural  population  on  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gents,  and  now  they  merely  wait  for  the  days 
when  the  National  Government  shall  command, 
and,  above  all,  when  they  shall  have  weapons, 
to  throw  themselves  en  masse  upon  the  sava^ 
enemy. 

Lelewel,  the  fallen  leader  of  the  corps,  caused 
many  peasants  to  go  over  to  the  national  cause. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cracow,  and  his  real  name  was 
Borelowski.  By  trade  a  simpjle  pump-maker,  he 
spread  among  his  fellow-artisans  the  light  of 
truth,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  sentinjents 
of  patriotism.  During  the  years  1861-2,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Warsaw  who  exercised  a 

rter  influence  on  the  working  classes  than 
He  went  from  workshop  to  workshop, 
talked  with  masters  and  men,  appearing  every- 
where as  the  apostle  of  instruction  and  en- 
lightenment. When  evening  schools  were  esta- 
blished at  Warsaw,  it  was  he  who  bcought  in 
the  greater  number  of  scholars.  When  also 
artisans'  libraries  were  introduced,  it  was  he 
who  filled  them  with  readers.  The  work- 
ing classes  loved  him,  and  he  enjoyed  their 
fullest  confidence.  In  1861,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  the  city  and  provincial  corpora- 
tion, a  hostile  party  arose  in  Warsaw,  which 
threatened  by  public  demonstration  to  defeat 
the  election,  but  Lelewel  called  around  him 
two  thousand  workmen,  distributed  them  at 
the  various  places  of  voting,  and  acted  so 
judiciously,  that  the  population  of  Warsaw, 
spite  of  all  inimical  declarations,  voted  for  the 
election.  While  Poland  was  preparing  herself 
for  the  present  revolutionary  outbreak,  Lelewel 
held  the  post  of  a  popular  leader,  with  a  thousand 
men  under  him,  and  to  the  very  moment  of 
revolutionary  action,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  confederacy.  His  sound  judg- 
ment and  national  instincts  always  preserved 
him  within  the  limits  of  the  national  organisa- 
tion. The  programme  and  the  statutes  of  the 
National  Government  were  drawn  up  during 
July,  1862.  From  tliis  moment  Lelewel  was 
the  most  faithful  executor  of  the  commands 
issued  by  the  central  committee.  Amid  the 
storms  which  arose  among  the  yet  unharmonised 
parties  of  the  committee,  he  maintained  this 
national  institution  with  a  fervent  zeal.  All  this 
contributed  to  the  still  further  extension  of 
Lelcwel's  influence.  It  was  no  longer  confined 
to  Warsaw.  It  extended  over  the  whole  country. 
He  went  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to 
village,  exercising  everywhere  his  trade,  and 
never  came  back  to  his  home  without  having 
advanced  the  national  cause.  Even  landed  pro- 
prietors could  not  resist  the  influence  of  this 
simple-hearted  man.  He  was  always  calm  and 
collected,  with  an  understanding  always  clear ; 
the  sight  of  the  enemy  could  alone  awaken  a 
tumult  in  his  tranquil  brcast.  Misfortunes,  in- 
'  stead  of  abating  his  courage,  only  served  to 
multiply  his  efforts.  He  busied  himself  in  the 
most  active  manner  in  the  casting  of  type  and 
the  establishment  of  steam  presses  for  secret 
printing ;  nay,  he  even  attempted  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms.    The  well-known  proclamation  of 


1861,  "To  all  Fellow-Countrvmen,"  was  of  his 
printing,  and  was  circulated  by  himself,  too,  in 
all  cottages  and  workshops. 

When  the  insurrection  broke  out,  he  was 
sent,  during  February,  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  Podlachia,  to  form  fresh  corps  of  troops 
in  place  of  battalions  which  went  into  Lithuania. 
From  this  time  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lelewel, 
from  the  great  Polish  historian,  whom  he  ad- 
mired :  in  order  that  by  this  means  a  worthy 
name  might  become  universally  known  among 
the  people.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he 
began  Lis  military  career.  Russians  alone 
could  tell  how  severe  were  the  losses  which  this 
l^reat  Polish  citizen  occasioned  them.  It  was 
m  the  field  that  Lelewel  gave  the  finest  example 
of  a  quiet  and  modest  life,  with  the  most  un- 
wearying activity.  He  never  himself  went  to 
rest  without  having  visited  in  person  the  out- 
posts and  sentinels.  In  the  battle  he  never  for 
a  moment  lost  his  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind.  Always  full  of  courage,  he  was  the  last 
to  leave  a  battle-field.  Such  was  the  man  for 
whom  all  Poland  weeps. 

But  now  to  return  to  our  soldiers.  Exaspe- 
ration against  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that 
the  commander  could  scarcely  impress  upon 
the  rural  portion  of  the  troops  that  tney 
ought  to  extend  mercy  to  those  who  cried 
for  pardon.  Glimielinski's  corps  and  a  Russian 
corps  under  Czengiery,  lay  not  far  from  each 
other.  A  Russian  outpost  losing  his  way,  fell 
in  with  the  Polish  viaettes.  Two  scvthemen, 
who  saw  him,  rushed  forward  with  lifted  scythes, 
but  the  fellow  cried  out,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them, 
"  Pardon,  pardon,  brothers !"  so  pitifully  and 
yet  so  comically,  that  the  Poles  allowed  him  to 
escape.  When  at  forty  paces'  distance,  happenr 
ing  to  see  some  comrades,  his  courage  returned, 
and,  taking  aim,  he  fii^d,  and  shot  the  scythe- 
man  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  given  him 
his  own  life.  The  Poles  who  saw  this  (they 
were  about  ten  in  number)  rushed  forward  in 
fury,  and  cut  the  traitor  and  three  other  Russians 
who  had  come  to  his  aid,  in  pieces. 

The  only  worthy  opponents  of  the  Poles  are 
the  Russian  dragoons,  giants  all  of  them,  and 
well  armed,  mien  cavalry  are  not  needed, 
they  dismount  eight  and  eight,  leaving  the  ninth 
to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  so  make  use  of 
their  muskets.  The  Cossacks  are  the  hyayias 
of  war,  who  attack  their  euemy  from  behind. 
They  are  great  boasters,  which  is  a  Russian 
characteristic,  and  they  cry  in  then:  flight,  when 
pursued  by  the  Poles,  "  We  beg  pardon  1" 

As  for  us,  even  our  boys  join  in  the  fight.  My 
own  brother  Stanislaus,  only  fourteen,  was  killed 
in  the  month  of  August,  after  having,  with  an 
Ulan  regiment,  taken  part  in  four  engagements. 

The  arms  now  in  use  arc  for  the  most  part 
of  excellent  Belgian  manufacture,  but  there 
is  a  great  want  of  ammunition.  The  largest 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  roa^ 
terial  of  war  which  are  imported  into  Poland 
pass  the  Prussian  frontiers,  because  in  Prussia 
as  in  Russia,  the  administration  is  rotten  to  the 
core.      Many  a   loyal  Prussian  official   first 
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acquires  a  fortune  out  of  Polish  money,  and 
then  betrays  us  iu  order  to  decorate  his  breast 
with  the  Bied  Eagle. 

Cavalry  horses  are  sent  into  the  camp  free  of 
cost,  or  are  purchased  by  the  national  intendant ; 
necessaries  of  life  are  obtained  from  the  country 
people. 

After  haring  inspected  the  troops,  I  and  the 
whole  corps  of  officers  accompaniea  the  major  to 
his  tent,  where  dinner  was  served  at  a  table 
formed  of  a  board  nailed  upon  a  tree-stump. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef;  a 
cask  of  wine  bad  been  furnished  by  a  nobleman 
in  the  district ;  and  we  had  brought  fresh  bread 
with  us  from  the  town.  "  Long  life"  was  drunk 
**  to  free  Poland,"  and  repeated  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  soldiers. 

They  were  talking  eagerly  in  the  camp  about 
a  Russian  spy.  His  name,  I  believe,  was  Nie- 
meksza ;  he  was  seated  on  a  WBggon-load  of  peas 
with  two  other  Russian  soldiers,  when  he  was 
seized  by  a  patrol  of  Chmieliuski's  corps,  and 
was  about  to  be  driven  on  to  the  camp,  when  it 
was  perceived  that  he  was  scattering  the  peas 
along  the  road  to  serve  the  Russians  as  traces 
for  their  pursuit.  This  artifice,  however,  being 
observed  in  time,  the  patrol  were  about  to  shoot 
him,  when  he  prayed  so  piteously  for  his  life, 
and  made  it  out  so  clearly  that  he  was  a  fellow- 
countryman,  that  they  spared  him,  and  took  him 
with  them  to  the  camp.  When  Chmielinski  heard 
what  they  had  done,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
to  have  the  fellow  hanged.  The  whole  camp 
prayed  for  his  life,  but  Chmielinski  was  im- 
movable, and  ordered  him  and  two  other  spies 
for  execution.  The  coloners  commands  would 
have  been  punctually  obeyed,  but  that  the 
hangman  blundering  in  some  way  with  the 
noose,  no  sooner  was  Niemeksza  hoisted  up 
than  he  came  down  again,  and  at  once  began  to 
beg  and  pray  for  his  life  afresh.  The  end  was, 
that  he  a^ain  escaped  death.  After  a  few  days 
there  was  again  lighting,  and  the  spy,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and,  being  rewarded  with  the  cross  of 
bravery,  was  sent  to  the  garrison  town  of  Kielce. 
Here  one  day  he  chanced  to  meet  the  executioner 
from  the  Polish  camp ;  but,  instead  of  showing 
his  gratitude  in  any  way,  he  gave  him  up  to 
the  police,  and  the  compassionate  Pole  was 
hanged.  After  this,  not  many  more  spies  will 
escape  Polish  vengeance. 

On  one  occasion  a  female  Russian  spy  fell 
into  Chmielinski's  hands.  They  shaved  her 
head,  and  then  gave  her  a  pass,  with  the 
announcement  that  if  ever  she  repeated  her 
crime  she  would  be  hanged. 

I  returned  to  L.,  and  tnence  to  Cracow.  Here 
I  found  the  commands  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment awaiting  me.  They  required  my  presence  at 
Warsaw  without  delay ;  and  I  took  leave  of  my 
friends  on  the  following  day.  On  leaving  Cracow, 
I  was  again  obliged  to  present  my  passport.  In 
three  hours  we  reached  the  Polish  frontiers.  The 
change  was  very  apparent.  Upwards  of  twenty 
soldiers  with  flat-nosed  countenances,  and  in 
old  grey  coats  and  fantastic  caps,  no  two  alike. 


were  in  the  station.  Exit  hence  was  barred, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  passports  to 
an  officer,  who,  as  far  as  dirt  was  concerned, 
was  no  way  superior  to  his  soldiers,  before  we 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  carriages.  All  the 
passengers  were  then  collected  into  a  little 
room,  soon  after  which  the  officer  in  command 
appeared.  He  was  a  man  of  perfectly  Tartar 
pliysiognomy,  and  examined  us  from  top  to  toe 
with  an  impatient  inquisitorial  glance.  Our  pass- 
ports were  then  stamped  and  marked  with  secret 
signs  and  returned  to  us ;  the  same  process  was 
resumed  on  the  examination  of  our  luggage,  and 
on  the  giving  out  of  the  railway  tickets. 

One  of  my  travelling  companions  told  a 
gentleman  that  I  was  a  Swede,  on  my  way  to 
Warsaw  to  gain  some  information  regarding  my 
imprisoned  countrymen.  When  I  was  about  to 
take  my  seat,  this  same  gentleman  approached, 
offered  me  his  hand,  and,  speaking  very  cordially 
in  French,  advised  me  how  I  had  best  proceed  for 
the  attainment  of  my  object  on  reaching  Warsaw. 

''I  am  Commander  D.,  of  the  Gonowska 
corps,  in  the  waiwode  of  Warsaw,"  he  said ; "  you 
see,  therefore,  sir,  that  you  may  follow  my  advice. 
I  love  the  Swedes,  with  whose  country  I  am 
acquainted,  \herefore  I  take  an  interest  in  you." 

1  bowed,  pondering  witliin  myself  how  I  was 
to  receive  all  this,  when  a  young  lady,  the  wife 
of  this  gentleman,  approached  and  showed  the 
same  family  regard  towards  me. 

Behind  me  stood  the  Russian  excise-officer 
with  his  extended  palm.  J  gave  him  ten  co- 
pecks, an  inconsiderable  sum,  but  he  received  it 
nevertheless.  After  which  the  common  soldiers 
thronged  round  me,  each  of  whom  called  me 
"little  gentleman,"  "little  father,"  if  I  gave 
them  anything,  and  "  dog"  if  I  did  not. 

The  train  was  put  in  motion.  I  was  seated 
in  a  first-class  carriage,  at  first  alone,  but  was 
joined  by  a  voung  lady  at  the  station  where 
the  Prussian  line  falls  into  tlus.  That  she  was 
a  Pole  was  evident  from  her  mourning  attire ;  a 
long  black  silk  dress,  a  black  burnous  lined  with 
black  silk,  and  the  white  collar  covered  with 
black  tulle.  Some  little  act  of  courtesy  was  the 
occasion  of  our  conversing  together.  We  con- 
versed in  French ;  at  length  I  could  no  longer 
forbear,  and  began  to  speak  Polish.  My  com- 
panion for  the  first  moment  looked  astonished, 
but  before  long  it  was  as  if  we  had  kuown  each 
other  for  twenty  years.  She  told  me  how  she 
had  suffered  in  Poland,  and  that  she  was  now  on 
her  way  from  Posen,  where  her  brother  had  died 
of  his  wounds.  She  told  me  that  before  she 
set  out  for  Poseu  she  had  given  her  housekeeper 
commands,  in  case  the  French  or  the  Swedes 
should  come,  to  place  her  dwelling  at  their 
disposal.  I  gave  her  the  hope  that  before  very 
long  she  might  have  to  fling  garlands  to  those 
victorious  allied  armies  in  Warsaw. 

It  was  about  ten  at  night  when  we  entered 
the  station  at  Warsaw. 

But  now  the  carriage  doors  were  beset  with 
gendarmes  and  our  passports  taken  from  us, 
after  which  we  were  shut  up  in  the  waiting- 
room.    A  young  engine-driver  was  taken  into 
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custody  b^  a  soldier  because  he  wore  a  blouse. 
While  waiting  for  our  passports,  we  were  all 
questioned  by  the  commissariat  as  to  whence  we 
came,  and  whither  we  should  go  on  leaving  War- 
saw, liow  long  we  meant  to  stay  in  each  place, 
and  where  we  should  lodge.  Each  of  us  then 
received,  instead  of  his  passport,  a  ticket  by 
which  to  reclaim  it  the  day  before  his  departure, 
on  application  to  the  pouce.  A  second  ticket 
permitted  each  of  us,  for  this  once,  to  proceed 
to  our  lodgings  without  a  lantern. 

I  was  on  my  guard,  spoke  French  or  German, 
and  acted  tiie  part  of  a  foreigner,  as  indeed  I 
bad  done  during  my  stay  in  Cracow.  My 
nationality  was  not  suspected. 

We  were  now  released,  and  conveyed  into  the 
city  by  the  omnibus  bdonging  to  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe. 

All  the  streets  were  deserted.  Here  and  there 
a  patrol  was  stationed  before  a  closed  gate.  We 
only  met  mounted  Cossacks,  who  looked  savagely 
at  us.  I  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  which  is 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris, 
but  of  its  three  hundred  apartments  there  were 
only  twenty  occupied.  Within  a  very  few  weeks 
it  was  converted  into  barracks. 

It  was  in  front  of  the  castle  at  Warsaw  that 
the  Poles  were  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery  in 
April  and  October,  1861. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  demand  F"  inquired  the 
now  deceased  Prince  GortschakoflF,  brother  to 
the  present  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

"  A  fatherland,"  replied  they. 

''  Fire  upon  the  rebels !"  was  his  command. 
And  men,  women,  and  children  were  shot  down  by 
hundreds,  and  immediately  thrown  into  the  hver. 

In  the  Saxon  Square,  in  front  of  a  garden  of 
the  same  name,  stands  a  monument  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  memory  of  the 
Poles  who,  having  in  1831  betrayed  the  national 
cause,  were  shot  down  by  their  countrymen  and 
'  hanged.  The  monument  is  of  bronze,  in  the 
form  of  a  square  obelisk,  on  each  side  of  the 
granite  pedestal  of  which  rest  two  bronze  lions. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  both  Polish  and 
Russian,  says :  "  In  memory  of  the  Poles  who 
fell  from  fidelity  to  thfeir  monarch." 

I  used  to  pass  this  monument  every  day  when 
I  was  a  boy  on  my  wa^  to  school :  I  and  my 
comrades  regarded  it  with  scorn.  Among  the 
names  inscribed  upon  it  is  that  of  Count  Hanke. 
This  nobleman  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  a 
colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  is  now  intendant 
of  the  fire  brigade,  and  administrator  of  the 
theatre.  The  second  son  of  Count  Hanke  was  a 
man  of  truly  noble  and  chivalric  exterior,  who 
gained  all  hearts  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Although  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  imperial 
family,  Dy  whom  he  was  brought  up  and  indul- 
gently treated,  he  gave  up  all  as  soon  as  the 
flag  of  national  insurrection  was  raised  in  his 
native  land,  took  the  field  against  her  oppressors, 
and  fell,  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Muscovite 
cruelty.  The  post  of  the  director  of  theatrical 
affairs  is  not  particularly  onerous  at  this  time, 
because  scarcely  a  Polish  foot  has,  for  the  last 
two  years,  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  theatre. 


Probably  my  reader  may  remember  the  Russian 
edict  that  every  official  who,  on  receiving  a  ticket 
from  the  police  for  the  theatre,  failed  to  be  pre- 
sent with  his  family,  should  be  removed  from 
his  post.  This  was  when  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
st^witine  arrived  at  Warsaw;  and  the  govern- 
ment might  have  removed  everjr  Polish  official, 
for  they  could  not  force  any  to  visit  the  theatre. 
Representations  are  now  given  three  times  in 
the  week,  at  which  only  Russian  officers  and 
soldiers  and  their  respective  wives  are  present. 
I  know  an  actorwho  lost  his  only  son  at  Miecho w ; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  was  compelled,  during  his 
time  of  sorrow,  to  take  his  regular  part  at  the 
theatre.  Since  Nichoks  ascended  the  throne, 
the  stage  has  been  especially  devoted  to  vaude- 
villes, operas,  and  ballets.  Dramas  and  tragedies 
taken  from  the  national  or  foreign  h'terature  are 
wholly  unknown  to  the  people.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  system  which  forhids  public  instruction, 
and  would  drive  the  whole  nation  to  sensual 
pleasure  in  order  the  more  easily  to  subdue  it. 
Literature  declines  more  and  more;  talent  of 
every  kind  is  banished  to  the  icy  deserts  of 
Siberia,  or  to  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  censor,  by  his  signature,  is  responsible  for 
printed  matter,  and  but  for  him  the  citadel 
would  be  filled  with  authors  and  newspaper 
writers.  Yet,  spite  of  the  censor's  responsi- 
bilitv,  manv  persons  are  imprisoned  for  the 
words  that  he  has  licensed.  In  the  year  1854, 
when  Ahn's  method  of  teaching  FVench  was 
introduced,  the  following  two  extracts  were 
discovered :  "  Un  roi  doit  aimer  son  peuple ;" 
and  immediately  afterwards,  ''Un  chien  doit 
fidelity  ^  son  maitre."  These  two  sentences,  in 
spite  of  the  censor's  prohibition,  were  by  some 
oversight  printed  in  the  work.  By  order  of  go- 
vernment, the  whole  edition,  three  thousand 
copies,  was  burned. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Warsaw,  I 
saw  with  horror  to  what  height  the  fury  of  bar- 
barian despotism  can  rise. 

I  was  in  the  eating-room  of  the  H6tel  de  TEu- 
rope,  which  lies  about  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  street  in  which  the  Zamoyski  Palace  stands. 
A  report,  reminding  me  of  the  Orsini  shot  which 
I  heard  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1858,  sent  all  the 
guests  at  once  from  the  room.  Three  people  in 
the  street  had  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Berg.  I  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action.  A 
mounted  Cossack  flew  past  me  at  full  speed  to 
bring  yp  a  troop  which  were  in  the  Saxon 
market,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  these 
came  at  a  band  gallop.  The  street  was  closed, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  collected  behind  tJie 
soldiers.  On  the  street  lay  two  dead  horses. 
Steam  and  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  choked  the 
air.  An  officer  ordered  the  soldiers  to  force 
their  way  into  one  of  the  houses.  Many  female 
faces,  pale  as  death,  were  seen  at  the  windows, 
and  cast  bewildered  looks  into  the  street  below, 
where  soldiers  were  driving  back  the  spectators 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  shopmen 
were  actively  putting  up  the  shutters  to  secure 
their  places  of  business,  of  which  there  were 
twelve  in  this  house — among  others,  that  of 
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Krupecki,  aa  immense  dealer  in  fancy  goods 
and  colonial  wares,  and  especially  well  known  in 
Warsaw  as  selling  sugar  at  the  lowest  price  in 
tbe  city. 

Within  half  an  liour  after  the  military  entered 
the  house,  an  officer  from  a  window  in  the  first 
story  ordered  the  street  to  be  cleared  of  people. 
Then  down  came  panes  of  glass,  then  window- 
frames,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  wardrobe 
from  the  third  story ;  this  was  a  sign  for  the 
work  of  destruction  to  begin.  Furniture  was 
hurled  out  from  all  the  windows;  five  grand 
pianos  among  other  articles,  one  belonging  to 
the  Polish  composer,  Chopin,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  his  sister,  who  resided  here.  A  nursemaid, 
who,  on  the  outbreak  of  this  disorder,  seemed 
to  lose  her  wits,  ran  away,  leaving  behind  her 
the  child  committed  to  her  care.  The  family 
was  from  home.  Shortly  afterwards  recovering 
her  senses,  she  returned  to  the  house  and 
endeavoured  to  enter,  but  she  was  driven  back 
bjr  the  muskets,  and  cried  bitterly.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  cradle  was  flung  from  the 
window,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatlv  mistaken,  a 
child  was  in  it ;  next  followed  a  Bookcase ;  and 
then  all  were  burned  in  a  confused  heap. 

Within  the  house  all  tiie  men  were  forcibly 
driven  out  of  their  'dwellings  in  the  various 
stories,  to  the  halls  on  the  ground  floor;  but 
the  women  were  prevented  from  following 
them,  and  then  began  horrors  that  cannot  be 
described.  Two  women  killed  themselves,  to 
escape  outrage.  I  saw  at  the  fourth  window  of 
the  third  story  a  young  lady  seized  by  two 
soldiers,  her  clothes  torn  and  her  neck  bleeding; 
she  was  foroed  back  into  the  room.  The 
shrieks  she  sent  forth,  sound  yet  in  my  ears. 
An  old  gentleman  was  standing  at  my  side; 
tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  lie  stammered 
time  after  time,  "Jesus!  Maria!  help  us!" 
The  flames  blazed  up  aloft,  and  with  their 
fiery  tongues  licked  tlie  walls  of  the  Church 
of  the  Cross.  The  fire  brigade  rushed  to  the 
spot,  but  were  immediately  dismissed  by  the 
colonel  in  command.  Cossacks  sprang  hither 
and  thither,  and  began  to  drive  the  people  to 
the  right  and  left  with  their  whips.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  myself  on  my  feet,  and  returned 
to  the  noteL  On  my  way,  I  met  the  troop  of 
artillery  hastening  to  the  Zamoyski  Pakce,  but 
its  destruction  was  deferred,  in  consequence  of  a 
command  from  St.  Petersburg. 

This  was  what  they  called  divine  vengeance. 
When  the  retribution  for  our  wrongs  comes, 
woe  to  the  Muscovite  tyrants ! 

The  day  after  this  outrage,  a  dragoon  standing 
by  the  Church  of  the  Cross  sold  one  string  of 
pearls  after  another  for  two  silver  roubles  each. 
£*rom  the  Countess  Branicka  alone,  jewels  to  the 
value  of  300,000  roubles  were  taken.  On  the 
same  day,  however,  the  colonel  who,  during  the 
plundenng,  permitted  such  horrors  to  take 
placej  was  condemned  by  the  national  tribunal, 
and  the  sentence  was  immediately  executed. 
The  *  following  morning  he  was  no  longer 
among  the  living. 

The  Belvedere  is  the  summer  residence  of  the 


Russian  governor.  Here  Constantine,  the  uncle 
of  the  present  grand-duke  of  that  name,  lived, 
and  here  many  a  tragedy  was  enacted  which 
remained  unknown  to  the  public.  Yet  who 
does  not  shudder  as  he  remembers  the  old  Pole> 
before  whose  eyes  his  dishonoured  daughter  de- 
stroyed herself,  when  he  had  sought  for  and 
found  her  in  the  chamber  of  Constantine !  The 
old  man,  who  went  mad  at  the  sight,  took  the 
corpse  on  his  back,  and,  running  through  the 
city,  called  aloud  for  vengeance.  Here,  two 
years  since,  that  same  Prince  Gortschakoff  who 
commanded  the  people  before  the  castle  to  be 
fired  upon,  died  a  horrible  death.  Everywhere 
he  beheld  the  forms  of  women  clothed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  blood-stained  phantoms.  Swearing  an 
oath  that  the  command  for  the  horrible  slaughter 
did  not  proceed  from  him,  he  died  in  violent 
and  appalling  convulsions. 

The  Belvedere  is  aurrounded  by  a  beautiful 
English  park,  but  no  one  now  visits  its  sdleys  or 
its  gardens.  As  in  William  Tell's  time,  every 
one  must  uncover  his  head  before  the  grand- 
duke  and  his  wife,  or  run  the  risk  of  imprison- 
ment. The  Poles  never  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  may  encounter  the  pro-consul. 
The  grand-duke  himself  arrested  any  who  did 
not  salute  him.  On  the  day  he  left,  the  grand- 
duchess,  on  her  way  to  the  station,  met  two 
monks  of  the  Capuchin  order  who  did  not 
salute  her,  because  they  had  on  their  capuches. 
She  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  commanded 
a  policeman-  to  bring  up  the  two  Capuchin  bro- 
thers, and,  thinking  that  one  of  them  did  not 
look  like  a  monk,  she  ordered  him  to  prison. 
Very  probably  he  is  by  this  time  in  Siberia. 

The  Senate-house  stands  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
city ;  it  is  a  large  building,  in  which  not  only 
the  commercial  government  has  its  seat,  but  the 
police  its  bureaus  and  prisons.  Prom  the  latter 
were  sent  during  the  first  months  of'  last  year 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners.  Li  other  portions  of  the  same  build- 
ing are  magnificent  rooms,  in  which  the  city 
formerly  celebrated  its  festivities.  One  division 
of  the  fire  l>^|g&de  is  stationed  in  one  of  the 
inner  courts.  There  have  been  erected  in  various 

Sarts  of  Warsaw,  as  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
ioscowj  lofty  towers  in  which  a  fire-watch  is 
on  guard,  who,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  ^ive 
notice  of  the  outbreak  of  fire,  when  the  engines 
are  immediately  despatched  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flagration. This  is  the  only  ^ood  measure  in- 
troduced by  Russian  organisation.  The  firemen 
in  Warsaw  consist  solely  of  Poles,  and  this  iym 
acknowledgment  of  the  intelligent  courage  tney 
show  in  the  hour  of  danger.  In  the  lower  story 
of  the  Senate-house  the  Commission  of  Taxes 
sits,  the  work  of  which  is  entirely  performed 
by  soldiers.  The  revenue  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, as  well  in  Russia  as  in  Poland,*is  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  farming  or  leasing 
out  of  the  brandy  excise,  which  in  Russia  brings 
in  three-sevenths  of  the  whole  collective  revenue. 
The  farmers  or  lessees  of  the  brandy  excise  have 
the  right  of  establishing  as  many  public-houses 
as  they  please,  and  fixing  the  legal  price  of  brandy 
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as  hip:li  as  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  right 
to  sell  spirits,  but  there  must  be  paid  to  the 
lessee  ail  immense  excise.  The  brandy  lessees 
Utin,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Janatch,  in  War- 
saw, have  both  become  millionnaires.  The 
brandy  excise  has  apparently  been  abolished, 
but  it  exists  factitiously,  and  the  management 
of  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
oflScials — Tchinovinks,  or  Russian  locusts. 

There  are  in  Poland  a  vast  number  of  sources 
of  revenue,  showing  the  barbarian  mode  of  go- 
vernment. As  an  example,  take  the  day-ticket^ 
a  tax  laid  upon  the  Jews;  every  Israelite  is 
compelled  to  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  kopecks 
a  day  if  he  goes  on  a  ioumey  or  enters  another 
town  than  that  in  which  lie  resides.  Foreign  Jews 
are  also  subjected  to  this  impost.  Thus,  when 
Rachel  came  to  Warsaw,  she  was  negotiating 
with  the  director  of  the  theatre  on  the  subject 
of  giving  some  representation,  when  one  of  the 
police  entered  her  lodgings  and  demanded  head- 
money.  An  hour  afterwards  she  left  the  city. 
The  lottery  is  another  demoralising  source  of 
revenue,  which  returns  a  million  and  a  half  to 
tiro  Russian  military  treasury,  after  deduction 
for  an  immense  amount  of  peculation.  The 
only  regular  source  of  revenue  is  that  derived 
from  tobacco ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to  explain  why 
people  should  be  forbidden  to  smoke  out  of  doors. 
The  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  fine,  and 
imprisonment  for  the  second. 

Beside  the  theatre  stands  the  post-house, 
which  extends  into  the  Cracow  suburb.  Prom 
bere  the  diligences  start.  For  the  present,  the 
letter-post  is  under  the  management  of  the 
police :  every  letter  being  opened,  and  then 
daubed  together  again  without  ceremony.  In 
this  condition  I  found  a  letter  which  awaited 
me  at  Warsaw.  Deceit  is  now  the  rule ;  and 
the  revenue  from  letters  is  diminished  by  three- 
fourths.  The  city  post,  in  fact,  was  almost 
annihilated  whilst  Muchanow  was  minister.  One 
da}^  he  received  about  a  thousand  letters,  in 
which  was  merely  the  single  word  miau^  written 
to  indicate  cat-music. 

The  cathedral  of  Poland  stands  in  a  narrow 
street.  It  is  rich  in  old  monuments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  some  fine  pictures.  In  conse()uence 
of  the  sorrow  of  the  church,  the  altar  is  now 
hung  with  black.  The  bells  are  never  rung, 
and  no  festival  is  celebrated.  And  all  this  is 
observed  by  the  whole  Polish  nation  as  by  com- 
mon consent. 

Of  the  immediate  object  of  my  journey  to 
Warsaw  I  have  already  spoken;  secondary  to 
which  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some 
information  regarding  the  three  young  Swedes 
who  had  voluntarily  entered  the  insurgent  army. 
On  the  second  day  of  my  being  in  Warsaw,  I 
presented  myself  to  my  superior,  whom  I  had 
already  informed  of  my  arrival  by  means  of  the 
organisation.  Among  other  business,  I  com- 
municated to  him  certain  matters  of  importfftice, 
the  decision  upon  which  required  the  consent 
of  the  National  Government.  My  superior  under- 
took to  lay  these  before  the  national  council  of 
the  interior,  by  whom  they  would  be  submitted 


to  the  supreme  council.  Once  satisfied  that 
these  important  matters  were  in  proper  train,  I 
was  at  liberty  to  take  available  steps  on  behalf 
of  the  captive  Swedes.  My  plan  of  action  was 
simple.  I  would  present  myself  as  a  Swede  to 
the  English  consul,  and  reonest  his  co^>pera- 
tion.  Two  days  after  the  Zamoyski  tragedy, 
I  set  off  to  call  at  the  Britisn  Consulate, 
which  is  situated  in  the  alley.  Scarcely  had  I 
entered  this  beautiful  promenade,  when  I  saw  a 
gentleman  in  a  French  hat  advancmg  towards 
me.  A  moment's  reflection  convinced  me  that 
this  could  be  no  other  than  the  consul  himself, 
because  no  Pole  would  wear  a  cylindrical  hat,  or 
be  otherwise  than  in  mourning.  At  all  events,  I 
was  sure  it  was  an  Englishman,  and  as  we  met, 
I  said,  "  Can  you  direct  me,  sir,  to  the  English 
consular-house  ?" 

*'  I  myself  am  the  English  consul,"  lie  replied. 
"  In  what  can  I  serve  you  ?" 

I  related  the  object  of  my  journey  to  Wai^ 
saw,  as  re^rded  the  Swedes.  The  consul 
heard  me  with  attention,  and  taking  paper  and 
pencil  from  his  pocket,  handed  them  to  me, 
saying,  "Write  me  the  names  of  your  three 
countrymen.  It  will  be  necessary  for  those 
Russian  generals  whom  I  know,  and  from  whom 
I  may  make  inquiries.  Come  to  me  early  in 
the  morning,  and  you  shall  have  your  answer." 

He  left  me  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind.  I 
continued  my  way  to  the  Belvedere,  and  he 
went  on  towards  the  town. 

On  my  return,  I  found  a  man  waiting  for  mc. 
He  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  National 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  informing  me  that  the 
general  council  had,  on  the  previous  daj, 
favourably  received  and  considered  my  pro- 
posals; that  they  had  been  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  supreme  council ;  and  that  it  now 
merely  remained  for  me  to  await  tlieir  reply. 

I  felt  so  happy  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
next.  Had  I  been  in  Paris  or  Stockholm  I 
should  have  taken  a  carriage  and  driven  round 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  to  the  Diurgard,  but 
here  the  wisest  thing  was  patiently  to  confine 
myself  to  a  promenade  in  my  own  room.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  out  to  buy  a  book, 
and  chance  led  me  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Polish  translations  of  Fredrika  Bremer's  and 
Andersen's  works.  Scarcely  had  I,  in  con- 
versation with  the  shopman,  mentioned  my 
false  nationality,  than  he  was  immediately  sent 
by  his  principal  to  fetch  ten  volumes,  the  works 
of  my  highly  esteemed  friends,  in  the  Polish 
tong;ue,  which  I  was  requested  to  convey  to 
their  authors  in  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 
It  was  indeed  an  agreeable  day  for  me,  and  in 
order  to  celebrate  it  fitly  I  bought  a  little 
lantern,  with  which  I  went  into  the  streets 
after  sunset ;  I  soon  returned  home,  however, 
because  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  going  out 
of  the  little  light.  I  had,  at  first,  the  intention 
of  going  to  a  coffee-house  and  looking  through 
the  newspapers,  but  then  I  remembered  the  police 
regulation,  which  forbids  any  one  to  remain  in 
a  public  place  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  and 
threatens  any  breach  of  this  law  with  deportation. 
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Id  the  streets  I  ran  against  a  guard  at  almost 
everj  step.  By  half-past  seven  they  were  almost 
empty ;  by  eight  there  was  only  a  belated  person 
here  and  there  hurrying  homeward. 

Next  morning  I  went  again  to  the  English  con- 
sul according  to  agreement.  A  French  servant 
received  and  announced  me.  The  consul  came 
at  once,  and  told  me  in  the  most  amiable  manner 
that  be  had  requested  Mr.  White,  the  vice-consul, 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  towards  ascertaining 
the  present  residence  of  my  countrymen. 

Having  been  courteously  received  by  the 
vice-consul,  I  went  to  the  Senate-house.  But, 
before  doing  so,  in  order  to  guard  against 
treacliery,  1  burned  every  paper  which  might  in 
the  least  degree  have  been  evidence  against  me. 
Witkowski  was  sitting  in  council,  but  he  came 
the  moment  he  was  informed  that  a  gentleman 
from  the  English  consul  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  I  was  standing  in  a  large  hall,  where  at 
least  a  hundred  of  the  police  and  otiier  servants 
were  curiously  observing  me.  How  easily  might 
some  one  among  them  recognise  me  ! 

There  came  up  to  me  a  little  sallow-com- 
plexioned  man  ot  about  forty,  with  cold  cruel 
eyes,  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  scattered  over 
with  every  possible  Russian  star.  It  was  Wit- 
kowski. He  took  the  letter  from  my  hand,  read  it, 
and  desired  me  to  call  at  his  house  next  morning. 

I  passed  the  long  line  of  police,  and  breathed 
more  freely  in  the  open  air.  I  next  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  von  Richenberg,  the  Prussian  consul,  who 
replied  that  he  would  see  me  that  same  evening. 
I  went  to  him  accordingly ;  two  soldiers  and  one 
of  the  police  were  walkmg  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  the  house.  Accompanied  by  the 
policeman,  I  reached  the  door;  a  servant  opened 
it,  inquired  my  name,  and  again  shut  it  in  my  face. 

Having  obf^ned  audience,  as  soon  as  I  had 
made  the  Prussian  consul  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  my  visit,  he  burst  forth  into  violent 
accusations  against  Sweden :  not  so  much  from 
his  own  standpoint  as  a  Prussian,  but  as  if  he  had 
been  a  genuine  Russian  indignant  at  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  Swedes  had  expressed  towards 
the  Poles.  "  This,"  he  said,  is  a  city  of  assas- 
sins ;  there  are  none  but  rascals  in  this  plape. 
The  Russian  government  will,  however,  for  the 
future,  pursue  another  course.  It  has  hitherto 
been  too  mild."  Finally,  as  I  was  about  leav- 
ing his  presence,  he  said,  "I  know  evervthing 
which  passes  in  Warsaw,  and  I  indeed  pay  for  it." 

I  let  him  talk,  and  left  him  with  the  proud  con- 
viction on  his  mind  that  he  was  ri^ht,  and  that 
he  did  know  everytliing.  But  all  this  id  not  ad- 
vance my  business  one  step.  He  evidently  would 
not  do  anything  for  the  poor  Swedish  youths.  I 
observed  the  disfavour  with  which  he  regarded 
the  subject,  and  finally  discovered  the  cause. 
He  had  in  the  morning  met  the  Endish  consul, 
who  confessed  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing 
for  me,  and  that  he  had  referred  roe  to  him. 

The  following  morning  I  presented  myself  at 
the  private  dwelling  of  Witkowski.  Two  Cos- 
sacks stood  as  guard  in  the  vestibule,  where 
also  were  some  unfortunates  from  the  Zamoyski 
house.    After  waiting  a  short  time  I  was  con- 


ducted to  the  general.  An  official  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  a  report  in  his  hand ; 
on  the  table  lay  a  heap  of  papers  and  a  cocked 
pistol.  The  slim  little  man,  after  he  had  assured 
me,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  no  longer  the 
head  of  the  commission  for  the  examination  of 
prisoners,  desired  me  to  go  to  General  Trepow, 
giving  me  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  visiting 
cards,  which  would  secure  me  an  audience. 

Trepow  was  but  lately  come  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw,  where  he  had  previously  held 
the  office  of  head  of  the  pohce,  with  forty 
thousand  bayonets  under  his  command.  Never- 
theless, not  feeling  himself  safe,  he  had  desired  to 
be  removed  to  Moscow.  He  it  was  who  caused 
the  last  firing  upon  the  people  in  Warsaw ;  on 
which  occasion  a  Polish  artisan,  meeting  the 
head  of  the  police  on  foot,  gave  him  a  sound  box 
on  the  ear.  After  this  he  was  ill  for  some  time, 
and  then  requested  his  removal  from  Warsaw. 

At  the  house  of  Trepow  I  found  an  incom- 
parably more  numerous  ^uard  than  at  Wit- 
Kowski's.  But  who  can  describe  my  suppressed 
amazement  when  I  recognised  in  a  policeman 
who  kept  guard  at  Trepow's  door,  the  very  man 
who  had  shortly  before  conveyed  to  me  the  reso- 
lutdon  of  the  National  Government ! 

I  was  passed  between  a  double  row  of  officers, 
every  one  of  whom  surveyed  me  with  close 
scrutiny,  but  my  demeanour  was  unmoved. 

"General  Witkowski  has  spoken  to  me  of 
you ;  so  has  General  Berg.  lie  inquired  who 
the  private  person  was  who  dared  to  come 
hither  to  demand  account  from  government." 

By  leading  the  conversation  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  I  succeeded  in  pacifying  him. 

"I  have  long  since,"  said  he,  "told  the  em- 
peror that  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  are ; 
out  he  is  much  too  good."  Then,  after  a  little 
pause,  he  continued :  "  I  said  to  the  emperor, 
*  Sire,  if  you  will  only  allow  me  carte  blanciic, 
I  will  soon  estabhsh  quiet  in  Polaiid.'  At 
length  the  emperor  conceded,  but  only  to  tlie 
general  wish.  All  this  confusion,  however, 
might  long  since  have  been  put  an  end  to,  if  the 
emperor  were  not  so  kind-hearted." 

In  this  agreeable  manner  Trepow  talked  for 
above  an  hour.  I  merely  made  now  and  then  a 
little  demur,  which  encouraged  him  to  fresh  out- 
bursts. Finally,  he  drew  up  a  little  statement 
of  what  I  wanted.    Thus :        _ 

"  The  undersigned  Swedish  citizen  has  of  his 
heart's  desnre  alone  come  to  Warsaw  to  inquire 
after  three  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
imprisoned  in  the  citadel.  Their  names  are 
Jacobsson,  Unman,  and  Eriksson.  The  under- 
signed prays  for  the  free  release  of  these  pri- 
sonera.  "N.  N." 

Trepow  was  satisfied  with  me.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  had  been  sent  to  him  merdy  that 
he  might  subject  my  person  to  strict  examina- 
tion. I  succeeded,  however,  in  occupying  his 
attention  and  turning  it  from  myself.  Thus  it 
was  I  who  had  his  mightiness  under  espial.  I 
left  him  with  a  promise  on  his  part  to  inform 
me  where  my  three  fellow-countrymen  were  to 
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be  found.  On  leaTing,  I  looked  round  for  the 
policeman,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Later  in  the  same  day  I  received  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  from  Trepow,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Swedes,  Unman,  Eriksson,  and  Ja- 
cobsson,  have  been  proved  political  criminals,  and 
bj  the  sentence  of  court-martial  are  sent  to  the 
interior  of  Russia.  They  commenced  this  journey 
on  the  17th  of  August  of  the  present  year.  1 
hasten  to  communicate  to  you  this  intelligence. 
Herr  N.  N.    Hotel  de  I'Europe,  No.  94." 

The  seal  with  which  this  letter  was  secured 
exhibited  eight  orders  and  medals,  dispkyed  on 
one  ribbon. 

The  second  letter  was  from  the  head  of  the 
national  police,  and  contained  a  little  strip  of 

iper,  on  which  iwas  written  in  the  Russian 

"The  bearer  of  this  is"  (here  was  a  blank, 
which  I  filled  with  my  name),  "  whom  allow  to 
see  the  citadel  between  the  hours  one  and  three. 

"  Given  in  Warsaw,  Sep.  23, 1863. 

"  General,  &c..  Baron  Kokpp." 

I  was  wonder-stricken  at  the  power  of  our 
National  Government  organisation. 

Somewhat  before  two  o'clock  I  took  a  carriage 
and  drove  to  the  place,  which,  far  worse  than 
the  Bastille,  devoured  hundreds  more  of  victims 
than  ever  did  that  monument  of  French  aristo- 
cratic activity.  The  day  was  fine,  and  all  the 
streets  were  bathed  in  sunshine.  The  contrast 
between  the  glorious  sunbeams  and  the  gloomy 
scene  it  lighted  up,  unspeakably  depressed  me. 

Before  me  was  a  drawbridge  crowded  with 
soldiers  and  women:  the  latter  bringing  little 
baskets  of  linen  and  food  for  the  prisoners.  My 
carriage  drew  up,  and  I  alighted.  A  soldier  re- 
ceived my  Russian  note,  and  handed  it  to  an 
officer.  I  then  waited  ten  minutes,  and  another 
note  was  given  me,  and  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
were  opened  to  me. 

The  mtolerable  stench  which  rises  from  eveiy 
Russian  military  establishment  poisons  the  air 
and  causes  sickness.  A  Russian  officer  was  my 
conductor. 

**  Do  you  know  my  countrymen  who  are  im- 
prisoned here  P" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  one  of  them  is  dead ;"  he  said 
this  in  the  calmest  and  easiest  way  in  the  world ; 
"and  the  two  others  are  in  the  division  No.  6, 
unless  they  went  off  with  vesterday's  transport." 

I  knew  of  a  certainty,  however,  that  the  three 
Swedes  had  been  sent  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Probably  the  officer  confused  them  with  some 
imprisoned  Italians. 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  if  I  cannot  see  them  living, 
it  may  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  see  the  place 
where  my  poor  countryman  has  found  his  last 
rest  P  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  burial-ground  here." 

"  Yes — ^yes — but "replied  the  officer,  with 

a  smile;  "however,  come  with  me." 

We  passed  through  the  citadel,  along  the 
fortress  ditch,  which  extends  by  the  river- 
side, meeting  every  moment  some  emaciated, 
pale,  and  suffering  countenance.    These  figures 


were,  one  and  all,  in  grey  ragged  overcoats. 
They  were  all  Poles,  and  each  was  escorted  by 
two  soldiers.  They  were  going,  probably,  to 
the  examination  commission, or  returning  from  it. 
There  was  one  man  who.  Heaven  knows  by  what 
miracle,  had  obtained  permission  to  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  warm  sunshine.  He  lay  extended  on 
the  grass,  and  was  busied  in  tying  up  a  little  bou- 
quet  of  the  few  poor  flowers  he  could  gather. 

We  came  to  one  little  court  which  led  into 
another.  This  was  the  burial-place:  I  did  not 
venture  to  enter,  because  I  saw  at  a  distance 
that  they  were  throwing  a  neglected  body  into 
a  wide-open  grave.  I  had  seen  enough,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  hideous  spot.  As  we 
were  passing  one  of  the  pavilions,  a  heart- 
piercing  shriek  was  heard.  My  conductor  would 
nave  hurried  me  on,  but  I  stood  still.  It  was 
the  cry  of  a  woman.  And  here  the  wives  of 
our  citizens — if  by  mere  chance,  as  for  instance, 
not  having  provided  themselves  with  lanterns, 
they  are  imprisoned — may  come  under  the  lash 
as  part  of  Russian  prison  discipline. 

Whatever  remains  of  happiness  to  Poland  is 
now  confined  within  the  circle  of  domestic  life. 
Persecuted,  uneasy,  surrounded  everywhere  by 
despairing  sorrow,  the  Poles  give  themselves  up, 
witn  all  the  more  love  and  devotion,  to  domestic 
life.  They  consider  it  their  mission  to  rear 
worthy  citizens  for  the  fatherland,  and  to  give 
their  children  as  good  an  education  as  may  be, 
both  as  regards  the  affections  and  the  intellect. 
This  has  been  for  many  years  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  men  whd  despair  of  doing  anything  else 
for  their  cruelly  oppressed  country. 

Secretly,  and  like  a  thief,  I  passed  by  my  own 
old  home,  the  house  which  still  contained  within 
its  walls  those  who  were  dearest  to  me  on  earth. 
Silently  I  must  pass  it,  and  I  cursed  in  my 
soul  the  oppressors  who  separate  father  from 
son,  husband  from  wife.  My  mother  heard 
from  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  chanced 
to  arrive  by  the  same  train,  that  I  was  in 
Warsaw.  How  can  I  tell  what  she  suffered 
from  this  moment !  "  Go,  my  child,  go  !" 
was  her  salutation  to  me.  "  The  anj^uish 
of  knowing  that  you  are  here,  has  half  killed 
me !"  I  went  away  without  saying  farewell  to 
a  single  member  of  my  family.  If  I  could 
have  gone  and  lain  me  down  in  my  grave ! — ^but 
no,  i  must  live  and  work  beside  the  grave 
wherein  they  seek  to  lay  my  living  throbbing 
country.  Next  day  I  left  Warsaw,  passed  the 
frontier  safely,  and  proceeded,  in  the  service  of 
the  National  Committee,  to  Vienna. 
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QUITE  AlONE. 

Book  ths  First:  Childhood. 

chaptbe  xxxv.  at  the  coenbe  op  the  eub  de 

eichelietj. 

It  13  a  tall  and  stately  house  of  many  stories. 
Perhaps,  by  this  time,  they  have  pulled  it  down, 
and  built  up  another  palace  more  sumptuous  on 
its  site ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  it  was 
lofty,  and  commanding,  and  imposing. 

It  had  been  a  caf6,  a  restaurant,  and  a  concert- 
room.  Wax-work  was  shown  there  once,  I 
fancy.  It  had  been  a  toy-shop,  and  a  shawl- 
shop,  and  an  advertising  tailor's.  Once  a  court 
jeweller  had  it,  and  once  a  fashionable  milliner. 
But  it  always  bore  its  peculiar  stamp  of  stateli- 
ness,  and,  at  the  worst  of  times,  held  on  to  its 
dignity  bravely.   It  was  always  Feascati's. 

In  the  time  when  this  history  ran  its  course, 
this  place  was  in  the  last  throes  of  its  splendid 
shameful  existence  as  a  gambling-house.  The 
Maisons  de  Jen,  the  scandal  of  France  and  in 
Europe,  were  moribund.  The  concession  of  a 
privilege  for  the  holding  of  the  public  gaming- 
tables was  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  of 
the  city,  who  derived  a  large  annual  revenue 
from  the  infamous  concerns:  a  revenue  which 
was,  however,  but  a  beggar's  dole  compared  with 
the  enormous  profits  of  the  Fermiers  des  Jeux, 
or  lessees  of  the  tables.  To  the  credit  of  the 
iEdiles  of  Paris,  all  the  dirty  money  they  ga- 
thered off  the  green  baize  of  Frascati's  and  simi- 
lar haunts  of  madness  and  avarice,  was  applied 
to  charitable  purposes ;  but  the  government  had 
grown  tired  and  ashamed  of  this  nefarious  me- 
thod of  contributing  to  the  poor  rate,  and  had 
warned  the  municipality  that  the  concession  they 
granted  soon  after  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
must  be  the  last.  The  banker  (or  gaming-table 
keeper),  Benazet,  had  timely  notice  to  remove 
his  croupiers  and  macers,  his  rakes,  and  pricked 
cards,  and  was  destined,  with  other  birds  of  prey, 
to  take  flight  to  Baden  and  other  congenial  hells 
of  Fatherland,  and  settle  there  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  plunder.  But  France  was  freed,  at  last, 
from  these  vultures. 

The  life  thus  remaining  to  Frascati's  (for  the 
Palais  Hoyal  tripots  were  shut  up)  was  a  short 
one,  but  its  patrons  and  fomenters  determined 
that  it  should  be  merry.  To  the  accustomed 
frequenters  of  the  establishment,  suppers  on  an 


unheard-of  scale  of  luxury  were  given  every 
night  in  the  cabinets  adjoming  the  great  gambling- 
rooms.  Within  a  month  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  gigantic  swindle,  the  cornices  were  regilt, 
fresh  chandeliers  hung,  and  the  windows  veiled 
with  fresh  green  velvet  draperies.  The  affluence 
of  strangers  was  tremendous.  There  never  was 
known  such  a  crowd  of  players,  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  for  these  dens  were  open  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.  The  saloons  were  crowded  with 
dandies,  lawyers,  politicians,  journalists,  artists, 
and  foreigners  of  distinction,  mingled  with  the 
common  and  unmistakable  herd  of  shabby  wan- 
faced  fishy-eyed  professional  gamesters.  People 
had  to  stake  over  each  other's  shoulders.  Thou- 
sand-franc notes  fluttered  though  the  air,  as 
hoarse  voices  directed  their  destination  towards 
red  or  black,  odd  or  even,  under  or  over,  number 
or  colour,  square  or  transversal  column,  or  zero. 
The  croupiers  looked  contemptuously  upon  the 
starveling  wretches  who  played  sHver.  It  was 
as  much  as  ever  room  could  be  made  for  the 
desperate  throwsters  who  played  rouleaux  of 
golden  louis.  From  chime  to  chime,  right  round 
the  clock,  were  the  chinkiig  of  the  money,  the 
sharp  pattering  of  the  cards  as  they  fell  from  the 
banker's  hands,  the  whirring  of  the  roulette- 
wheel,  the  click  of  the  baP;  the  rasping  of  the 
croupes  as  the  forfeited  stakes  were  gathered 
in,  and  the  dull  hoarse  voices  of  the  masters  of 
the  game  crying  out  that  red  had  won,  or  that 
thirty-five  had  turned  up,  black,  even,  and  over 
— ^anon  enjoining  the  gentlemen  present  to 
make  their  game,  then  telling  them  the  game 
was  made,  and  that  no  further  stake  could  be 
received.  A  hundred  times  within  an  hour  the 
lugubrious  monotonous  chant  was  audible.  One 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  out-door  litany  of 
the  Trappist :  "Fr^re,  il  faut  mourir." 

Otherwise,  there  prevailed  a  deathly  silence. 
Never  was  there  so  well-behaved  a  place  as  this 
superterranean  pandemonium.  It  was  accounted 
a  flagrant  breach  of  etiquette  to  make  a  noise 
under  any  circumstances— to  rejoice  loudly  if  you 
won,  to  lament  audibly  if  you  lost,  to  quarrel 
about  a  questionable  throw,  or  even  to  converse 
in  aught  exceeding  a  discreet  under  tone.  When 
you  entered,  a  grave  doorkeeper  took  from  you 
your  hat  and  stick,  partly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  good  manners  in  so 
very  aristocratic  a  saloon,  partly  to  obviate  the 
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possibility  of  any  votary  of  the  blind  goddess  (who 
sees  much  better  athwart  her  bandage  than  we 
give  her  credit  for),  rendered  desperate  by  a  con- 
tinuous run  of  ill-luck,  fiinging  his  hat  violently 
at  the  dealer  (as  a  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  is  said  to  have  once  fl^ng  his  wig  at 
the  head  of  an  orator  who  wouldn't  leave  off),  or 
running  a  crcftipier  through  with  a  sword-cane. 
If  acquaintances  wished  to  chat,  or  to  argue, 
they  went  into  an  ante-chamber,  or  into  the 
supper-room .  The  solemn  and  powdered  lacqueys 
who  stole  about  with  cards  and  pins  for  calcu- 
lating punters  (who,  knowing  every  probability 
of  the  game  save  one,  and,  failing  the  knowledge 
of  that,  were  beggared),  appeared  to  glide  in  list 
slippers.  The  whole  place  wore  a  calm  and 
peaceful  aspect,  most  beautiful  to  the  philo- 
sopher. There  was  no  wailing,  no  gnashmg  of 
teeth,  no  tearing  of  hair,  no  stamping  of  feet. 
When  human  wickedness  is  concentrated  on  one 
particular  object,  and  all  its  faculties  are  re- 
morselessly perverted  and  ben^  with  diabolical 
strength  of  volition  towards  the  attainment  of 
one  particular  end,  human  wickedness  is  apt  to 
be  very  quiet  indeed.  Guy  Pawkes  did  not 
whistle  at  his  work,  you  may  be  sure.  The  ad- 
ministration of  strychnine  is  not  a  comic  song. 

It  occurred  one  morning  during  this  ultimate 
gala  time,  this  "Vauxhall  closing  for  ever" 
season  of  Frascati's,  to  two  gentlemen,  both 
known  by  name  and  character  to  the  readers  of 
this  chronicle  (although  of  one  its  sight  and  cog- 
nisance have  been  lost  for  a  considerable  period), 
to  look  in  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
and  try  their  luck  upon  the  red  and  the  black. 

One  was  a  very  old  friend,  and  he  had  grown 
to  be  a  very  old  maa.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  years 
since  we  last  met  him.  His  hair  was  still  black, 
but  it  was  the  hair  o^a  wig,  and  not  of  a  living 
head.  His  whiskers  were  ragged  and  sparse,  and 
these,  together  with  a  bristly  moustacj^e  he  had 
recently  grown,  were  ill  dyed,  and  the  white 
showed  athwart  the  purple,  like  cotton  in  a 
fraudulent  fabric  of  silk.  His  teeth,  which  were 
wont  to  gleam  so  beautifully,  were  now  only  a 
few  irregular  broken  and  discoloured  fangs.  His 
face  was  haggard,  yet  unduly  puffed  and  swollen 
about  the  jaws,  and  in  many  places  blotched  with 
purple.  It  was  easy  to  detect,  without  turning 
down  his  eyelid  or  inhaling  his  breath,  that  he 
diank.  He  snuffed,  too,  in  every  place  where  he 
was  not  allowed  to  smoke.  He  had  come  to  that 
age  when  a  naughty  old  man  wants  every  kind  of 
stimulant,  and  rushes  down-hill  by  half  a  dozen 
parallel  roads.  His  attire  was  shabby  and  his 
linen  cloudy;  his  trousers  were  patched,  and  the 
lustre  on  his  hat  was  due,  half  to  grease  and  half  to 
the  recent  application  of  a  wet  brush.  You  could 
see  the  hole  in  his  left  boot,  where  he  had  inked 
his  stocking  to  conceal  the  whiteness  of  the 
orifice.  In  one  hand  he  dangled  a  dingy  yellow 
glove,  which  had  no  fellow;  from  his  dexter 
wrist  dangled  by  a  string,  a  loaded  walking-stick, 
which  was  more  like  a  bludgeon.  Rut  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  fact  that  he  wore  I 


spurs,  dimly  lacquered,  and  that  his  frayed 
and  eraseous  stock  was  fastened  with  a  sham 
carbuncle  pin,  price  one  franc  twenty-five  cen- 
times in  the  (^erie  Yivienne,  and  unavailable  at 
the  Mont  de  Pi6t6. 

This  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  fashionable 
Mr.  Francis  Blunt!  The  glories  of  the  Horti- 
cultural fete,  Giamridge's  Hotels  the  cabriolet  and 
the  tiger,  the  body-servant  and  the  chambers 
in  town,  the  watches,  the  ruigs,  the  scent  and 
cambric,  and  the  cut  velvet  waistcoats,  had  all 
come  down  to  this.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
dwell  on  all  the  details  of  a  career  towards  the 
dogs,  which  had  continued  with  brief  inter- 
missions of  prosperity  for  fourteen  years.  It 
would  be  sullying  this  page  with  the  shabbiest 
and  sorriest  of  chronides.  His  instincts  had 
always  been  canine,  and  the  dogs  had  him  at  last. 
It  was  a  natural  culmination.  It  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Hundreds  of  spirits 
as  dashing,  as  fashionable,  as  accomplished,  had 
so  subsided  into  decrepitude,  and  drifted  into 
extinction.  The  brilliant  butterfly  had  become 
the  dirtiest  of  grubs  again.  He  was  but  one  of 
a  motley,  brilliant,  worthless  million. 

But  if  you  want  the  rapidest  coup  d'ceil— the 
most  comprehensive  bird's-eye  view— here  it  is. 
A  thousand  table  d'hdte  dioners  (many  of  them 
on  credit),  and  a  thousand  days  passed  outside 
cook-shops,  with  nothing  to  eat.  Thousands  of 
bottles  of  wine,  some  paid  for,  some  to  which  he 
had  been  treated,  many  which  he  had  cozened 
innkeepers  out  of.  Much  brandy,  many  cigars ; 
hecatombs  of  card-packs,  legions  of  bilHard- 
matches,  a  sack  full  of  loaded  dice,  a  shower  of 
stamped  paper,  bearing  his  name,  now  as  drawer, 
now  as  acceptor,  now  as  endorser.  An  oc- 
casional appearance  in  the  English.  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court;  one  or  two  proclamations  of 
outlawry ;  a  ream  of  begging  letters ;  a  host  of 
unpaid  t^ors ;  several  bevies  of  bayaderes,  and 
worse ;  half  a  dozen  convictions  for  escroquerie 
entailing  lengthened  residences  in  French,  in 
Belgian,  and  in  Gferman  jails ;  a  few  duels,  more 
numerous  canings  and  horsewhippings.  Behold 
it  all.  He  had  ridden  in  carriages-and-four,  and 
he  had  been  kicked  down  stairs ;  he  had  danced 
at  balls  and  run  away  from  landlords ;  he  had 
been  drunken  and  gay,  and  sick  and  in  hospitals ; 
but  the  route  had  been  always  downward,  and 
it  had  come  to  this  at  last.  And,  as  the  Sibyl 
enhanced  day  by  day  the  price  of  her  portentous 
volumes,  while  they  were  diminished  in  number, 
even  so  did  Mr.  Francis  Blunt  require  every  day 
more  brandy,  and  derive  a  smaller  amount  of 
comfort  from  that  down-hill  cordial 

His  circle  of  existence  was  narrowing.  Me- 
phistopheles'  poodle  was  tracing  more  involved 
concentrics  round  him.  The  moral  halter  was 
tightening.  He  dared  not  show  himself  in 
London,  in  Brussels,  at  the  German  watering- 
places.  Out  of  a  dozen  former  friends  whom  he 
would  meet  by  chance,  not  ten,  not  eleven,  but 
just  the  whole  dozen,  would  cut  him.  When  his 
name  was  mentioned,  it  was  not  as  "poor  devil" 
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—he  was  beyond  contemptuoas  charity— but  as 
"  honible  old  scamp."  The  miserable  man  had 
no  one  to  talk  to  now,  but  a  few  tavem  waiters, 
gaming-house  employ^,  dunning  landladies, 
billiard-markers,  police  agents,  and  commissaries 
of  police.  His  acquaintance  with  the  two  last- 
named  classes  was  involuntary.  The  police 
were  well  aware  of  him.  *'  Le  nomm^  Blunt" 
was  down  in  the  blackest  books  of  Rue  de 
Jerusalem.  He  was  too  old  and  drunken  to  be 
made  useful  as  a  spy.  The  alguazils  quietly 
waited  until  they  could  catch  him  in  flagrant 
d61it,  and  cart  him  off  to  the  galleys  as  a  robber. 
He  had  ceased  to  have  a  regular  lodging,  and 
slept  by  the  night  in  the  worst  "  gamis"  of  the 
worst  quarters,  at  fifteen  sous.  When  he  had 
no  money,  he  prowled  about  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
When  he  won,  he  would  have  a  drinking-bout  at 
the  wine-shops  in  the  Halles  which  are  kept  open 
all  night,  and  would  be  an  insolent  Amphitryon 
to  market-gardeners  and  sergents  de  ville,  who 
scoffed  at  him  while  they  drank  at  his  cost. 
But  these  festive  evenings  were  rare.  He  had 
reached,  to  all  appearance,  that  stage  in  the 
gambler  career,  when  a  man  never  wim  heavily, 
and  when  Fortune  permits  him  only  to  pick  up 
sufficient  from  the  green  cloth  to  save  him  from 
sheer  starvation,  and  enable  him  to  support  life 
while  she  tortures  him.  There  were  very  few  even 
tenth-rate  caf6s  and  estaminets,  now,  where  he 
was  welcome,  or  allowed  to  brawl  and  drivel  over 
his  brandy,  or  his  absinthe.  There  is  a  phase  in 
rascaldom  when  the  rascal  is  even  ostracised  by 
his  mates.  Blunt  had  become  a  solitary  rogue. 
"Mauvais  gamement,"  cried  the  French  raffs ;" 
"A thorough  rip,"  sneered  the  English  raffs  who 
knew  him.    So  he  was  left  alone. 

"  And  yet,"  he  would  moan  piteously  to  him- 
self, sometimes,  "I  have  a  brother  in  India  who 
must  be  worth  millions.  Where  is  he  ?  How 
came  he  to  leave  the  service?  Is  he  dead?  I 
have  written  hundreds  of  letters  to  him  in  vain; 
Where  is  George  Blunt  ?" 

There  was  one  place,  indeed,  of  which  he  was 
free — one  hostelry  open  for  twelve  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four— one  caravanserai  where  he 
could  enter.  So  long  as  he  had  a  hat  and  coat 
they  would  admit  him  to  the  gaming-tables. 
The  line  was  drawn  at  caps  and  blouses.  So  long 
as  hats  were  hats  and  coats  coats  they  were  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  the  "  mise  d^cente,"  and 
their  wearers  were  entitled  to  be  called,  in  gam- 
ing-house parlance,  "Messieurs  de  la  Galerie." 

This  precious  Gentleman  of  the  Gallery  then, 
on  the  morning  in  question,  went  up  the  well- 
worn  stairs  of  Frascati's,  and  surrendered  his  hat 
and  stick  to  the  janitor  at  the  door  who  knew 
Blunt  well,  and  was,  indeed,  an  ancient  punter, 
on  whom,  when  utterly  broken  down,  the  ad- 
ministration had  take  compassion,  and  provided 
with  a  snug  refuge  for  his  declining  days.  He 
had  seen  men  and  cities,  and  knew  all  the  folly 
of  betting  against  the  black,  and  all  the  madness 
of  backing  the  red.  And  accordingly,  once  a 
month  when  his  scanty  wages  were  paid  him. 


and  he  had  a  holiday,  he  very  carefully  backed 
the  red  and  lost  every  sou  at  the  gaming-table, 
and,  next  day,  went  back  contentedly  to  take 
care  of  the  hats  and  sticks. 

A  clean  old  gentleman  in  a  shirt-frill,  blue 
spectacles,  nankeen  pantaloons,  and  speckled 
grey  stockings— the  uncle  in  a  vaudeville  kind  of 
gentleman— whispered  behind  his  signet-ringed 
hand,  as  Blunt  shambled  towards  the  roulette- 
table,  to  a  stately  military  made-up  personage, 
with  a  tremendous  spiked  moustache,  and  the 
ribbons  of  half  a  dozen  foreign  orders  at  his 
button-hole : 

"He  was  in  luck  yesterday.  He  backed  the 
numbers,  always  putting  a  five-franc  piece  k 
cheval— on  horsebcick.  He  must  have  won  at 
least  five  louis.  Had  he  been  able  to  play  gold 
instead  of  silver,  he  would  have  netted  a  hun- 
dred." 

"He  will  back  the  same  number,  you  will  see, 
to-day,  and  lose,"  quoth  the  military  personage, 
sententiously.  "I  am  sick  of  seeing  that  old 
scoundrel.  I  long  to  behold  him  sitting  between 
two  gendarmes  on  the  benches  of  the  court  of 
assize." 

Neither  the  dean  old  gentleman  nor  the 
military  personage  ever  risked  so  much  as  a  five- 
franc  piece  at  the  tables.  It  was  strictly  against 
their  orders  to  play.  Their  business  was  to 
watch  those  who  gambled ;  and  there  were  others 
there,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  them. 
Both  were  spies  of  the  police.  But  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  were  over,  and  they  were  off  duty, 
the  poUce  gentry,  and  some  select  acquaintances 
among  the  croupiers,  and  the  liveried  lacqueys 
(whose  services  were  perfimctory,  and  who  were 
no  more  real  footmen  than  the  "  greencoats"  of 
the  playhouse),  would  adjourn  to  a  quiet  wine- 
shop and  gamble  away  their  leisure  hours  in 
comfort  and  joy. 

Blunt  played  from  noon  till  four  o'clock.  Su- 
perstitious, as  all  gamblers  are,  he  had  dreamed, 
on  three  successive  nights,  that  thirty-three  was 
to  be  his  lucky  number  atroulette.  Understand, 
that,  had  he  put  a  piece  of  money,  or  a  bank- 
note on  this  number,  and,  when  the  ball  had 
ceased  revolving  in  the  wheel,  the  number  thirty- 
three,  where  it  had  halted,  been  proclaimed,  he 
would  have  received  thirty-five  times  his  stake. 
But  there  were,  of  course,  no  less  than  six-and- 
thirty  chances  against  him ;  and,  his  dream  not- 
withstanding, his  capital  was  too  small  (he  had 
three  louis  left  after  a  night  at  the  Halle)  to  risk 
even  the  smallest  amount  "en  plein,"  or  in  full, 
on  the  number.  He  put  his  stakes  on  horse- 
back :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  yellow  boundary  line 
between  the  square  numbered  thirty-three,  and 
the  square  numbered  thirty-four :  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  if  either  of  those  numbers  turned 
up,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  half  thirty-five,  or 
seventeen  times  his  stake.  Sometimes  he  shifted 
his  piece,  and  put  it,  still  on  horseback,  between 
thirty-three  and  tliirty-two,  thus  doubling  his  ' 
chances  o^winning.    Oh !  he  was  cunning.  J 

He  began  with  a  five-franc  piece;  won  a  little. 
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lost  a  little ;  abstained  from  playing  during  a  few 
rounds ;  then  kept  his  hand  in  by  staking  on  red, 
on  black,  on  odd,  or  on  even;  then  went  back  to 
the  charmed  square  of  thirty-three,  and  put  ten 
francs  on  horseback.  The  wheel  went  round  and 
the  ball  jarred  from  compartment  to  compart- 
ment. "  Trbnte-thois,  noir,  pair  et  passe," 
cried  the  banker. 

With  a  rake  the  croupiers  propelled  towards 
the  gamester  seventeen  times  Ms  stake,  a  hundred 
and  seventy  francs. 

He  drew  the  money  together,  separated  two 
louis  from  it,  crammed  the  rest  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  placed  it  in  the  same  position.  Then 
the  game  was  made,  and  the  brass  pillar  was 
twirled,  and  the  ball  went  whizzing  round. 

"Trbnte-quatbb,  rouge  impair  et  manque," 
cried  the  banker. 

It  being  thirty-four,  and  the  stake  being 
entitled  to  share  in  half  the  gains  in  either 
number,  they  pushed  seventeen  times  forty  francs 
towards  Blunt.  He  was  now  the  possessor  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

He  had  not  had  so  much  money  for  months. 
He  calculated  that  he  could  spend  a  hundred 
francs  in  a  riotous  night,  keep  fifty  francs  for 
eating  and  drinking,  for  emergencies,  and  still 
have  a  floating  capital  of  three  hundred  francs, 
which,  properly  divided,  would  enable  him  to 
play  for  a  whole  week.  To  many  gamesters  of  Mr. 
Bluht's  calibre,  who  were  watching  his  game, 
the  same  calculation  presented  itself.  But,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  neighbours,  he  never  touched 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  It  was  in 
gold,  and  he  let  the  pile  remain  between  thirty- 
three  and  thirty-four.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and 
screwed  the  lids  close  together.  He  folded  4iis 
arms,  and  dug  his  nails  into  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  He  fdt  that  the  back  of  his  head  was 
burning  hot,  and  that  his  feet  were  icy  cold.  He 
gnawed  his  lips,  and  awaited  the  issue. 

The  pillar  was  twirled ;  the  ball  rushed  round 
in  mad  gyration.  Blunt  heard  it  hopping  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  rim. 
Then  its  march  was  feebler;  then  it  stopped. 
Then  there  was  silence ;  and  a  voice  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  came  and  smote  him  on  the  ear. 

"  TaENTE-TEOis,"  it  Said,  "noir,  pair  et  passe." 

It  was  thirty-three.  He  had  won  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

"By  Jove !"  cried  a  voice,  in  English,  behind 
him ;  "  and  I've  been  backing  that  confounded 
thirty-two  in  full  instead  of  on  horseback,  and 
have  lost  every  sou." 

Blunt  turned  round  and  saw  a  young  gentle- 
man, very  handsome,  very  bold-looking,  and  very 
fashionably  dressed. 

"  We  are  countrymen,  it  seems,"  the  gamester 
remarked,  trying  to  muster  up  what  he  could  of 
the  ancient  affable  amenity  of  Francis  Blunt, 
Esquire. 

The  young  gentleman  gave  a  haughty  stare, 
and  no  direct  answer. 

"You're  in  luck,  old  gentleman,"  he  conde- 
scended  to  observe. 


"  I  am .  Why  didn't  you  back  my  luck  ?  Are 
you  so  rare  a  punter  as  not  to  be  up  to  that 
chance?" 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  about  it.  I  was  intent  on 
my  own  cursed  number.  And  now  I  have  lost 
all." 

Blunt  had  withdrawn  his  winnings  at  the  end 
of  the  round,  while  he  conversed  with  his  neigh- 
bour, as  most  experienced  gamblers  will  do,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  and  sometimes  even  before 
they  use  their  handkerchief,  or  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  lest  an  unexpected  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
or  even  a  sudden  fit  of  sneezing  or  coughing,, 
should  render  them  incapable  of  watching  the- 
chances  of  the  game. 

Erancis  Blunt,  Esquire,  had  never  in  his  most 
prosperous  period  been  addicted  to  giving  away 
m^ney,  or  even  to  paying  it  when  it  was  due. 
"Erank  does  not  like  parting  with  the.  shiners,"" 
was  the  verdict  passed  in  sporting  circles  on  his^ 
disposition  to  be  tenacious  of  current  cash.  He 
would  sow  his  acceptances  at  three  months 
broadcast,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  sovereign 
out  of  him.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  many 
superstitions  of  gamblers  that  luck  may  be  con- 
ciliated by  giving  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  player  wha 
has  just  lost  liis  last  stake.  The  recipient  of  this- 
bounty  should  be  yoxmg,  and  preferably  a  woman,, 
but  ladies  were  excluded  from  Frascati's,  Dis- 
cipline must  be  preserved,  even  among  the 
devils. 

"And  so  you  have  lost  all,"  Blunt  said.  He 
had  not  played  for  four  rounds. 

"Notaliai'd." 

The  old  punter  had  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs.  He  could  afford  to  her 
liberal.  He  took  five  louis  from  his  breast- 
pocket, and  placed  them  in  the  young  man's 
hand. 

"Accept  this  loan,"  he  said,  omitting,  not 
through  delicacy,  but  through  avarice,  to  call  it 
a  gift.  "  When  you  have  won  a  hundred  louis 
you  can  return  it  to  me.  But  I  advise  you  to 
back  my  luck." 

The  young  man  stared,  hesitated,  reddened 
slightly,  passed  his  white  fingers  through  his 
hair  in  a  confused  manner,  then  held  out  his 
hand  and  too^  the  money, 

"I  can  give  it  you  back  presently,  you  know, 
old  gentleman,"  he  stammered. 

Yes ;  Mr.  Edgw  Greyfaunt  took  the  money.  He 
reddened,  stammered,  hesitated ;  but  he  took  the 
money.  Have  you  never  been  told  that  inveterate 
gambling  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  harden 
the  human  heart,  and  to  destroy  in  the  gamester 
every  sense  of  shame?  Out  of  a  gaming-house, 
Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  would  have  disdained  to 
touch  this  shameful  old  creature's  money.  He 
looked  like  a  beggar-man.  But  inside  Frascati's^ 
Mr.  Greyfaunt  was  very  glad  indeed  to  accept  it. 
He  was  young  yet,  you  see,  but  after  another 
year's  apprenticeship  even  the  blush,  the  stam- 
mer, and  the  hesitation,  would  have  disappeared. 

Blunt  went  on  playing.  He  soon  forgot  all 
about  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  so  un* 
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wonted  a  benefactor.  Nor  did  Mr.  Greyfannt 
preserve  a  long  or  a  lively  remembrance  of  his 
benefactor.  "I'm  not  going  to  back  the  old 
rascal's  luck,"  he  said,  candidly,  to  himself. 
"  He'll  lose  his  head  presently,  and  be  cleaned 
out."  So,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  the 
grateful  Mr.  Greyfaunt  slipped  away  with  his  five 
loois,  and  wandered  away  to  the  trente-et-qoa- 
rante-table. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  broken 
bankrupt,  Francis  Blunt,  had  won  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

"rU  be  a  gentleman  again,"  he  chuckled  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  where  that  rascal  Constant 
is.  He'd  be  ghid  to  shave  and  dress  me  agam  if 
I  paid  him  the  money  I  owed  him.  I'll  find  out 
my  daughter  and  make  a  lady  of  her.  I've  got 
fifty  thousand  francs.  That's  two  thousand 
pounds.  By  G—  I'll  break  the  bank  before  I've 
done  with  them." 

He  had  been  playing  without  any  intermis- 
sion, save  his  brief  converse  with  Greyfaunt, 
«ince  eleven  o'clock.  After  four  hours'  gaming 
he  felt  faint.  Stuffing  his  winnings,  wlucb,  as 
his  stakes  had  grown  larger,  had  been  gi*aduially 
converted  into  notes,  into  his  pocket,  he  went 
out  to  the  restaurant  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. He  swallowed  some  soup  and  ate  a  cutlet, 
ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  drank  the 
whole  of  it;  then  ordered  a  decanter  of  brandy, 
and  drank  the  better  part  of  that,  too.  The 
meat  and  drink  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  old 
hearty  and  made  him  feel  braver  in  his  rapacious 
intent.  "  I  shall  win  a  hundred  thousand  before 
eleven  o'clock,"  he  muttered.  "A  hundred,  bah ! 
Two  hundred  thousand.  My  hand's  in.  My  luck's 
hot.  I  wish  it  was  the  bones,  though^  instead  of 
that  child's  play  of  roulette." 

Toadies  suddenly  started  up  around  him.  Di- 
lapidated raffs,  almost  as  greasy  and  as  ragged  as 
himself,  but  who  that  very  morning  had  avoided 
his  company  as  though  it  had  been  contagious, 
came  and  claimed  acquaintance  with  him.  They 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  congratulated 
him.  He  grinned,  and  bade  them  the  rather 
congratulate  the  luck,  since  to  that  alone  he 
was  indebted  for  their  society.  But  he  was 
in  a  bounteous  mood,  and  treated  them  plen- 
teously.  They  would  have  borrowed  money  of 
him,  but  he  had  done  enough  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary  generosity.  "  As  much  brandy  as  you 
like,"  he  saod,  "  but  not  a  centime." 

He  rose  at  about  five,  remarking  that  he 
would  have  another  turn  at  the  tables.  He  was, 
that  afternoon,  the  lion  of  Frascati's,  and  a  crowd 
followed  him  with  eager  eyes.  He  felt  his  head 
swimming  and  his  legs  trenlbluig  under  him.  He 
called  for  some  soda-water,  but  there  was  none; 
tliere  was  only  some  insipid  eau  de  Seltz,  of  which 
he  took  a  draught,  with  some  brandy.  Then,  evad- 
ing his  admirers  for  a  moment,  he  slipped  aside 
into  a  side-room,  where  the  innocent  games  of 
chess  and  draughts— for  Frascati's  liked  to  keep 
up  appearances— were  supposed  to  be  played, 
and  which  was  consequently  always  empty.    He 


drew  a  card-table  to  the  door,  knowing  that  at 
least  he  should  have  fair  warning  if  attempts 
were  made  to  open  it,  and,  sitting  down,  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  off  one  of  his  boots.  It  was  the 
fellow  to  the  boot  which  had  the  hole  in  it  dis- 
closing the  inked  stocking.  He  flattened  a 
thousand  franc  note  down  into  the  toe,  and  put 
on  the  boot  again,  and  rose  up  with  a  leer. 

"  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,"  he  thought, 
"  we  have  this  to  faU  back  upon." 

By  seven  o'clock  he  had  won  in  all  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs,  but  he  had  made  at 
least  half  a  dozen  dives  into  the  restaurant 
and  drunk  more  brandy.  More  than  once  the 
croupier  had  to  remind  him  that  he  had  left  a 
bank  note,  unclaimed,  on  the  table.  He  let 
money  drop  and  refused  to  pick  it  up.  He  flung 
about  his  money  recklessly ;  now  on  one  stake, 
now  on  the  other.  But  he  kept  on  winning, 
winning,  winning.    He  was  drunk. 

The  largest  stake  allowed  at  Frascati's  was 
twenty-five  thousand  francs— a  thousand  pounds. 
He  put  down  this  sum  in  twenty-five  notes  of  a 
thousand  on  the  red.  Black  turned  up,  and  his 
twenty-five  tho^^d  francs  were  swept  away.' 

He  gave  a  tipsy  yell,  and  said  that  he  didn't 
care,  and  put  down  twenty-five  thousand  more, 
on  the  same  colour.  Again  black  turned  up,  and 
he  had  lost  fifty  thousand  francs. 

"He  has  lost  his  head,"  whispered  the  dean- 
looking  old  gentleman. 

"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  the  military 
personage  said. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  of  all  his  winnings. 
Blunt  had  just  one  thousand  francs  left.  The 
crowd  were  as  absorbed  in  interest  to  see  him 
lose,  as  they  had  been  during  the  afternoon  to  see 
him  win.  The  press  around  him  was  enormous. 
Some  mounted  on  the  benches  at  the  back  of  the 
saloon  to  have  a  better  view.  He  was  still  the 
lion  of  Frascati's,  but  a  lion  in  the  toils,  a  lion 
encompassed  by  the  hunters,  a  lion  at  bay. 

To  his  drunken  memory  it  suddenly  occurred 
that  all  his  winnings  had  been  made  by  betting 
on  the  numbers.  But  a  long  period  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  abandoned  his  faithful  thirty-three. 
He  cast  his  last  thousand  franc  note  to  a  croupier, 
and  told  him  to  put  it  on  "thirty-three." 

"  En  plein  ou  a  cheval— in  full  or  on  horse- 
back P"  asked  the  croupier. 

"  In  full ;  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as 
for  a  lamb,"  stuttered  Blunt,  now  very  far  gone. 

The  gallery  were  amazed  at  the  desperation 
of  the  stake,  for  he  admitted  it  to  be  his  last. 
One  friendly  voice  was  raised  to  warn  him  against 
his  peril. 

"  Put  on  five  hundred !  Cry  out  ^ye  hundred  h 
la  masse  1"  uiged  the  voice,  which  belonged  to  a 
poor  broken-down  captain  of  the  Grande  Arm^. 

"  Won't,"  mumbled  Blunt.  "  Let  it  come  up 
as  it  likes." 

"At  least  put  a  louis,  in  case  of  accident,  on 
zero.    Zero  hasn't  been  up  for  ninety  rounds." 

"  Haven't  got  a  louis  left." 

"Well,  here  is  one,"  said  the  poor  broken- 
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down  captain.  "  You're  so  dnink  and  so  despe- 
rate, that  something  tells  me  that  thirty-three  or 
zero  will  turn  up." 

Blunt  took  the  proffered  louis,  and  tried,  as 
steadily  as  he  could,  to  roll  it  on  end  towards 
the  compartment  marked  zero,  which  is  close  to 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  But  his  aim,  accurate 
enough  when  sober,  failed  him  now.  The  coin 
stopped  at  the  compartment  marked  "four," 
oscillated,  and  fell  flat. 

"  Eor  zero  ?"  a  croupier  said  inquiringly.  He 
was  close  to  the  louis,  and  would  have  gently 
propelled  it  with  his  rake  towards  the  designated 
spot ;  but  Bliint,  with  a  screech,  forbade  him. 

"  Let  it  be  there,"  he  said.  "  The  devil  will 
take  care  of  his  own." 

"A  thousand  francs  on  thirty-three,  and  a 
single  louis  on  zero,"  whispered  the  clean  old 
gentleman;  "the  fellow  must  be  mad.  Any 
way  he  must  lose." 

The  pillar  revolved,  the  ball  whizzed  round 
and  stopped.    Then  the  banker  called  out : 
"Zero." 

The  rakes  gathered  in  Blunt^  thousand  franc 
note  and  the  poor  broken-down  captain's  louis. 
He  did  not  care  to  ask  his  debtor  when  he  would 
repay  him.  Justice  Shallow  had,  perhaps,  about 
as  good  a  chance  of  being  repaid  the  thousand 
pounds  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  owed  him.  The 
poor  broken-down  captain  was  a  philosopher. 
All  he  said  was  this  : 

"  The  imbecile !  Why  did  he  not  iusure  on  zero 
as  I  told  him  ?  At  least  thirty-five  louis  would 
have  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  and  some  capital 
would  have  been  left  for  future  operations." 

Blunt  was  too  old  a  hand  to  fall  beneath  the 
table  in  a  fit,  to  tear  his  hair,  or  to  beat  his 
breast.  He  staggered  away  to  the  buffet,  and 
asked  the  waiter  to  let  him  have  a  glass  of  brandy 
on  credit.  The  superintendent  nodded  assent, 
and  they  gave  him  the  liquor.  He  had  lost  so  very 
largely  as  to  be  entitled  to  that  trifling  pouiboire. 
Praiscati  had  some  bowels  of  compassion. 

"Besides,"  he  said,  as  he  drained  the  glass, 
"  it's  only  for  a  little  time.  I  shall  pay  presently. 
There's  a  fellow  in  the  room  owes  me  five  louis. 
Has  anybody.seen  him  ?  A  handsome  fellow  with 
curly  hair." 

He  had  reached  that  stage  of  intoxication  not 
uncommon  with  habitual  topers,  when  an  addi- 
tional glass  of  liquor  rather  sobers  than  stupifies. 
Blunt  felt,  for  a  moment,  himself  again.  The 
lacqueys  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  him  to  turn  him 
out  (now  that  he  was  ruined)  if  he  attempted  to 
create  a  disturbance;  but  he  went  very  com- 
posedly to  and  fro  and  up  and  down,  from  the 
roulette  to  the  trente-et-quarante,  seeking  for  the 
fellow  who  owed  him  five  louis. 

He  found  the  fellow  at  last.  Mr.  Edgar 
Greyfaunt's  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  were 
sparkling.  A  pile  of  notes  and  gold  was  before 
him.    He  was  winning  largely. 

"  Hallo !  old  gentleman,"  he  cried,  as  Blunt 
came  up  with  pendent  lip  and  bloodshot  eyes. 


"  Cleaned  out,  I  suppose  P" 
"Ay!" 

"  Ah !  you  backed  your  luck  a  little  too  often. 
You'd  better  have  been  contented  with  a  little. 
What  a  lot  you  were  winning,  to  be  sure.  Stop  ! 
don't  I  owe  you  five  louis?  Here  they  are.  And 
oblige  me  by  going  to  another  table,  and  playing 
by  yourself,  for,  if  you  back  my  luck,  it's  sure  to 
turn,  and  I  shall  lose." 

Blunt  thrust  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
turned  on  his  heel  in  dudgeon.  The  young 
man's  voice  and  manner  seemed  to  him  inex- 
pressibly insolent.  He  skulked  to  the  roulette- 
table,  and  changed  his  five  pieces  of  gold  into 
twenty  pieces  of  five  francs  each.  He  wished  to 
protract  his  agony  as  long  as  possible. 

He  played  cautiously,  timidly,  nervously — 
eschewing  the  numbers  altogether,  waiting 
sometimes  for  a  dozen  rounds  before  there 
appeared  what  he  deemed  a  favourable  chance, 
shifting  his  paltry  stakes,  now  to  red,  now  to 
black,  now  to  odd,  now  to  even,  now  to  over,  now 
to  under.  At  one  time  he  had  scraped  together 
some  sixty  [or  seventy  francs ;  but  luck  again 
departed  from  him,  and,  as  the  clock  struck  ten, 
he  had  lost  the  last  of  his  five  louis. 

He  found  out  Edgar  Greyfaunt  again,  who, 
still  winning,  was  absorbed  in  the  game.  Blunt 
jogged  his  dbow. 

"  I  am  cleaned  out  again,"  he  pleaded  humbly. 
"  When  you  were  too,  I  lent  you  five  louis,  and 
those  I  have  had  back,  and  spent.  Lend  me  ten 
louis  now,  for  Heaven's  sake.  There  is  only 
another  hour  left  to  play.  Let  me  have  one 
more  chance." 

"Go  to  the  deuce!"  cried  Edgar  Greyfaunt, 
pettishly,  as  he  gathered  in  a  handful  of  louis  he 
had  won. 

"  Only  five  louis,  then,"  urged  the  miserable 
old  man.  "  Make  it  five  louis,  for  mercy's  sake, 
and  you  shall  have  them  back  in  &ve  minutes.  I 
didn't  wait  to  be  asked  when  I  lent  you  the 
money." 

"  The  more  foc^  you,"  Mr.  Greyfaunt  coolly 
responded.  "  Don't  bother  me !  You're  making 
me  play,  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Stop !  here's 
a  five-franc  piece.  It  will  get  you  a  bed,  and 
some  breakfast  in  the  morning." 

The  ancient  spirit  of  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire— 
the  remembrance  that  he  had  once  been  a  gen- 
tleman— ^rose  for  a  single  moment,  and  chased 
away  the  miasma  of  misery,  the  fumes  of  brandy 
and  tobacco,  which  hung  about  him  as  a  mantle. 
By  a  mechanical  movement,  he  clutched  at  the 
proffered  dole,  but,  lifting  his  shaking  hand,  he 
flung  it  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt, 
accompanying  the  act  by  a  storm  of  fierce  in- 
vective  addressed  to  that  young  gentleman. 

The  beggared  gamester  was  speedily  seized 
round  the  body  by  two  of  the  powdered  foot- 
men. It  was  intolerable  that  the  decorous 
conduct  of  so  important  a  game  as  trentc-et- 
quarante  should  be  interrupted  by  the  frenzied 
violence  of  this  tattered  and  disreputable  per- 
son.    The   entrance  of  the  saloons  must  be 
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henceforward  interdicted  to  him.  Monsieur  the 
Commissary  of  Police  said  as  much.  The  com- 
missary came  forward,  imhuttoned  his  waistcoat, 
and  showed  his  tricolored  scarf  beneath.  To 
the  powdered  footmen  he  threw  the  significant 
words  "  A  la  porte !"  So  it  was  to  the  door  with 
him.  Turn  him  out !  Send  Mm  packing !  There 
was  some  little  scuffling  and  scraping  along  the 
floor,  and  there  was  some  little  snarling  and 
sputtering,  as  he  was  half-dragged,  half-pushed 
through  the  sumptuous  saloons  he  was  to  behold 
never  more.  A  few  of  the  players  turned, 
looked,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  grinned,  took 
snuff,  and  went  on  backing  the  red  or  the  black. 
They  got  Blunt  out  without  much  difficulty, 
though  he  kicked  a  good  deal,  and  tried* to  bite 
one  of  the  lacqueys.  They  bundled  him  down 
stairs,  and  flung  his  hat  after  him :  detaining  his 
stick  as  a  lethal  weapon  capable  of  working 
mischief. 

"And  thank  your  stars,  my  brave,"  remarked 
the  footman  who  gave  him  his  final  shove  into 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  "that  we  do  not  send  for 
the  sergents  de  ville,  and  have  you  taken  to  the 
nearest  post.  I  think  yon  would  be  grateful, 
even  for  a  bed  at  the  guard-house." 

"Curse  youl"  cried  the  wretched  old  man, 
gathering  up  all  his  sobriety  and  all  his  strength. 
"  Curse  you  and  your  thieving  crew !  Take  that !" 
And  he  hit  out— ^he  had  been  a  bruiser  in  his 
youth—and  caught  the  menial  cleverly  under  the 
jaw. 

The  Frenchman,  to  whom  kicking  and  caning 
were  tangible  entities,  but  who  did  not  under- 
stand fisticuffs,  set  up  a  dismal  yell ;  but  before 
he  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  cry  "  A 
la  garde !  a  la  garde !"  Blunt  had  staggered  away, 
and  was  beyond  pursuit. 

The  miserable  old  fellow  was  haunted  by  a 
vague  impression  that  he  had  some  money  about 
him  somewhere;  but  in  what  place  he  tried, 
desperately,  vainly,  to  remember.  He  turned 
out  his  pockets,  and  pulling  off  his  hat,  searched 
the  lining.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  He 
began  to  cry,  and  was  a  soiry  sight  to  see. 


DEBT. 

The  greatest  curse  of  this  land  is  not,  as 
some  imagine  drink,  but  debt.  There  are  manv 
penons  in  a  position  to  declare  that,  among  all 
their  acquaintances,  they  do  not  know  a  drunkard. 
I  believe,  however,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
know  several  persons  who  are  in  debt,  and  who 
suffer  great  misery  in.  consequence.  In  what- 
ever nmk  of  societv  you  move,  from  the  very 
highest  down  to  the  very  lowest,  you  cannot 
live  long  without  becoming  acquamted  with 
men  and  women  who  are  a  trouble  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  friends,  through  owing  money.  So 
completely  does  insolvency  pervade  society,  that 
those  who  are  not  in  debt  are  almost  as  much 
vietima  to  the  consequences  as  those  who  are. 
What  does  it  avail  me  that  I  pay  on  the  nail  for 
everything,  and  owe  no  man  anything,  when  I 


have  relatives,  and  friends,  and  acquaintances 
who  are  in  debt  to  every  one  with  whom  they 
deal?  They  come  and  carry  off  the  money  I 
havo  saved  by  my  prudence  and  economy ;  they 
come  and  vex  my  lieart  with  distresses,  which, 
in  my  own  case,  I  have  taken  infinite  pains  to 
avoid.  They  make  their  debts  my  debts,  and 
their  troubles  my  troubles.  I  might  almost  as 
well  have  incurred  debt  and  trouble  for  myself. 

I  have  lost  all  patience  with  these  people,  and 
I  intend  now  to  read  them  a  lecture.  I  trust  it 
may  do  them  good. 

To  begin  with,  then:  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  persons  who  have  no  business 
to  be  in  debt  at  all.  I  make  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  credit  system  is  essential  to 
the  condact  of  wholesale  business,  that  the 
great  commercial  machine  could  not  get  on 
without  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  its  extension 
to  the  minor  dealings  of  society  is  the  source 
of  a  vast  amount  of  miseiy  and  wretched- 
ness, that  can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the 
freaks  of  fortune,  or  the  chances  of  life.  There 
are  many  excuses  for  the  failure  of  a  merchant, 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  and  losses  incidental  to 
trade ;  there  is  every  excuse  for  the  insolvency 
of  a  man  with  an  inadequate  salary,  and  an 
intolerably  large  family.  But  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  tor  the  thousands  of  middle-class 
people,  with  fixed  incomes  of  considerable 
amount,  who  are  constantly  in  debt  and  diffi- 
culty, and  who  only  manage  to  scramble 
through  life  by  making  compromises  with  their 
creditors,  hj  "  going  through  the  court,"  or  by 
evading  their  liabilities  altogether.  It  is  among 
this  moderately  well-to>do  middle  class  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  embarrassment  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  mainly  arises  from  the  indolent 
and  thoujghtless  habit — ^for  it  is  nothing  but  a 
habit— of  obtaining  goods  upon  credit. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
man  who  takes  credit  and  the  man  who  gives  it 
both  place  themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  You 
are  in  debt  to  your  butcher,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  butcher  is  in  debt  to  the  salesman. 
The  butcher  sues  you  and  the  salesman  sues  the 
butcher.  You  are  both  in  a  mess,  both  unhappy. 
A  ready-money  transaction  would  have  saved 
both  of  you.  The  butcher  would  havegot  more 
for  his  money,  and  so  would  you.  Every  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  pay  on  the  nail  is  aware 
that  he  gets  his  goods  considerably  cheaper  than 
those  who  take  credit.  A  loaf  of  bread  bought 
and  paid  for  at  the  counter  costs,  say  sixpence- 
halfpenny.  If  it  be  put  down  in  the  book  ib  is 
charged  a  penny  or  twopence  more.  Ready 
money  also  commands  a  choice,  and  full  weight, 
which  credit  does  not.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
great  choice  in  loaves ;  but  there  is  great  variety 
in  sirloins  of  beef  and  legs  of  mutton.  If  you 
run  a  bill  with  a  butcher  ne  sends  you  what  he 
likes,  charges  you  smartly  for  credit,  and  possibly 
takes  adrantage  of  you  m  the  matter  of  weight. 
Perhaps  you  are  a  very  genteel  person,  and  con- 
sider it  beneath  your  diguity  to  go  about  to 
butchers  and  bakers  chaffering  for  joints  of  meat 
and  loaves  of  bread.    Well;  if  your  income  be 
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over  three  hundred  a  year^  you  are  possibly  in  a 
position  to  indulge  your  gentility ;  but  if  it  be 
anything  under  that  amount,  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  genteel  at  so  heavy  a  cost.  Every  income, 
whatever  may  be  its  amount,  requires  careful 
management.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  into  debt 
and  mfficulty  with  a  few  thousands  a  year  as 
with  a  few  hundreds.  Perhaps  the  safest 
position  is  that  of  the  man  who  earns  itwo  or 
three  pounds  a  week.  His  income  is  so  small 
that  no  one  will  trust  him,  and  so  he  is  obliged 
to  buy  his  goods  as  he  wants  them,  and  pay  for 
them  with  readv  money.  This  person  cannot 
live  genteely,  but  by  management  he  gets 
enough  to  eat  and  drinx,  and  is  never  troubled 
with  dons  and  creditors.  By  avoiding  credit,  a 
man  may  live  and  support  a  family  upon  a 
hundred  a  year  without  getting  into  debt.  By 
taking  credit,  be  will  be  in  debt  with  ten 
thousand  a  year. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Credit  never  per- 
mits a  man  to  know  the  real  value  of  money, 
nor  to  have  full  control  over  his  affairs.  It  pre- 
sents all  his  expenses  in  the  aggregate  and  not 
in  detail.  Every  one  has  more  or  less  of  the 
miser's  love  of  money — of  the  actual  gold  pieces 
and  the  crisj)  bank-notes.  Now,  if  you  have 
these  things  in  your  pocket,  you  see  them,  as 
you  make  your  purchases,  visibly  diminishing 
under  your  eyes.  The  lessening  heap  cries  to 
you  to  stop.  You  would  like  to  buy  this,  that, 
and  the  other ;  but  you  know  exactly  how  much 
money  you  have  left,  and  that  if  you  co  on  buy- 
ing more  things  your  purse  will  soon  oe  empty. 
You  do  not  see  this  wlien  yon  take  credit,  i  ou 
^ive  your  orders  freely,  without  thought  or  cal- 
culation ;  and  when  the  day  of  payment  comes, 
you  find  that  you  have  overrun  the  constable. 

The  honest  and  the  dishonest,  the  careful  and 
the  reckless,  all  fall  victims  to  this  snare.  They 
be^  life  by  owing,  and  thev  never  know  what 
it  is  to  have  direct  control  over  their  means. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  utterly  with- 
out a  guide  to  the  scale  by  which  they  ought  to 
live.  People  who  owe  instead  of  paying  for 
what  they  require,  invariably  pitch  that  scale 
too  high.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  with 
three  hundred  a  year.  Being  a  gentleman  born 
and  bred,  and  married  to  a  lady,  he  considers  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  genteel  house. 
Now,  in  London  you  cannot  get  a  house  with 
any  pretensions  to  gentility  for  less  than  sixty 
pounds  a  year.  Well,  perhaps  a  man  with  three 
liundred  a  year  can  afford  to  pay  sixty  pounds 
for  his  house.  But  how  seldom  does  he  reckon 
that  the  actual  sum  he  will  have  to  pay,  includ- 
ing rates  and  taxes,  is  close  upon  eighty  pounds  ? 
Then  comes  the  furnishing.  The  young  man, 
seeing  that  other  persons  with  the  same  means 
as  himself  have  well-appointed  houses,  at  once 
proceeds  to  furnish  his  residence  from  kitchen 
to  attic,  on  credit.  I  say  on  credit,  for  if  he 
were  possessed  of  the  necessary  money,  he 
would  wait  and  furnish  it  by  degrees.  He  now 
commences  life  as  a  householder,  keeps  a  cook 
and  a  housemaid,  runs  bills  with  all  his  trades- 
people, maintains  a  genteel  establishment,  gives 


little  parties,  and  lives  happilv  —  for  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  bills  tumble  in 
upon  him,  and  he  finds  that  their  united  amount 
is  considerably  more  than  his  quarter's  salary. 
If  his  creditors  press  him,  he  is  driven  to 
borrow  money  at  ruinous  interest;  and  so  he 
is  fsdrly  launched  upon  a  career  of  misery.  And 
aU  for  the  want  of  the  commonest  prudence. 
Three  hundred  a  year  is  a  salary  upon  which  a 
family  may  live  comfortably;  but  not  luxuri- 
ously. It  will  not  admit  of  ad  libitum  expendi- 
ture; it  must  be  nursed,  and  managed,  and 
watched.  A  man  with  this  amount  of  salary 
ought  uot  to  pay  more  than  sixty  pounds  a 
year  for  house-rent,  including  taxes,  and  he 
ought  to  purchase  his  furniture  by  degrees. 
He  has  no  business  to  set  up  as  a  full-blown 
householder  in  a  moment.  If  he  can  manage 
to  complete  his  furnishing  in  two  or  three 
yearjj,  he  will  do  very  wefl.  In  any  case  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  premium  of  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  on  every  stick  he 
buys.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  get  everything  ^t  the  very  cheapest. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  by  paying  ready  money, 
and  ready  money  is  only  to  be  got  by  Uving  for 
a  year  or  two  within  one's  income.  ^Everything 
in  nature  grows  by  degrees— everything  but  the 
human  donkey,  which  tries  to  be  a  magnificent 
animal,  as  like  a  lion  as  possible,  in  a  minute. 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few  things  which  a  man 
cannot  afford  to  do  witE  an  income  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  a  year.  He  cannot  afford 
two  servants ;  he  cannot  afford  to  give  set 
parties ;  he  cannot  afford  three  courses  and  a 
dessert  every  day ;  and,  as  a  broad  rule,  he  can- 
not afford  to  take  three  months'  creiUt  from  his 
tradespeople.  Two  servants  will  cost  him  at 
the  very  least  sixty  pounds  a  year,  an  amount 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  means.  Then 
that  three  course  and  a  dessert  business  is  the 
very  type  of  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  plate  of  soup  does  not 
cost  much ;  that  a  bit  of  fish  is  an  inexpensive 
luxury ;  that  a  pudding  is  a  very  simple  viand. 
That,  perhaps,  is  true,  of  each  of  these  dishes 
separately;  but  collectively,  as  forming  the 
dady  bill  of  fare  in  a  small  establishment,  they 
wiU  be  found  to  come  very  costly.  At  an  eat- 
ing-house you  can  get  a  basin  of  soup  for  a 
shilling,  or  a  plate  of  salmon  or  turbot  for  the 
same  amount.  But  you  cannot  make  a  shilling's 
worth  of  soup  at  home;  you  cannot  buy  a 
shilling's  worth  of  salmon.  A  dinner  of  this 
kind  cooked  for  two  persons  will  cost  at  the 
very  least  three  sldllings  a  head.  Six  shillings 
a  day  for  dinners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
sumption and  waste  below  stairs,  on  a  salary  of 
less  than  a  pound  a  day !  No ;  clearly  this  will 
not  do.  The  stern  fact  must  be  faced ;  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  plain  but  substantial 
boiled  beef  and  roast  mutton,  occasionaJly  cold, 
about  the  dinners  in  a  three  hundred  a  year 
establishment.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  with 
love,  than  the  stalled  ox  and  contention  there- 
with. Better  cold  mutton  and  pickles  now  and 
then  with  independence,  than  three  courses 
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and  dessert  with  duns  besieging  your  gate. 
People  do  not  really  care  about  these  dinners. 
When  Paterfamilias  is  in  the  City  he  will  dine 
off  a  chop  and  be  satisfied;  bnt  at  home  he 
most  do  the  grand.  It  is  a  mere  habit  with 
some ;  with  others  it  is  ostentation  and  pretence. 
Besides,  life  is  not  all  for  meat  and  drink. 
Banyan  days  are  good  for  the  health ;  the  occa- 
sional fast  gives  zest  to  the  periodical  feast. 

Parties  are  madness.  More  people  are  rained 
by  parties  than  by  anything  else.  A  three  hun- 
dred a  year  establishment  cannot  afford  to  call 
in  the  confectioner  more  than  once  a  year.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  if  it  can  bear  up  against  that  ex- 
pensive administrator  at  all.  If  you  have  a 
grand  party  of  this  kind,  with  an  ornamental 
supper,  ana  wine  and  waiters,  you  cannot  do 
much  less  than  the  man  who  counts  his  income 
by  thousands.  Your  guests  eat  and  drink  as 
much  as  his  guests,  and  you  cannot  offer  them 
cheap  pheasants  and  cheap  champagne.  The 
great  error  which  people  with  small  incomes 
commit,  is  in  thinking  that  they  are  bound  to 
do  the  same  as  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
What  nonsense  this  is !  Smith  and  Jones  mix 
in  society  on  the  same  footing  because  they  are 
both  gentlemen,  but  if  Smith  has  a  thousand  a 
year  and  Jones  three  hundred,  is  it  reasonable 
that  Jones  should  be  expected  to  give  as 
grand  parties  as  Smith?  It  is  not  reason- 
able. No  one  expects  it;  and  when  Jones 
gives  his  ^rand  parties,  the  guests  roll  home  in 
their  carnages  and  speculate  upon  their  host's 
speedy  bankruptcy.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
party-giving  practised  by  humble  folks,  which, 
though  very  unpretending,  is  quite  as  expensive. 
You  will  hear  modest  householders  say,  "  Drop 
in  any  evening,  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me ;  1 
don't  pretend  to  give  wine,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  out  I  can  offer  you  a  bit  of  supper  and  a 
^lass  of  grog."  Drop  in  any  time,  according  to 
invitation,  and  you  will  find  half  a  dozen  fellows 
smoking  pipes  and  drinking  humble  gin-and- 
water.  But  gin,  though  humble,  costs  money, 
and  half  a  dozen  fellows  will  drink  a  lot  of  it, 
and  they  generally  sUy  to  supper  and  drink 
more  gin ;  and  the  humble  party  costs  the  host 
a  pound  at  the  very  least.  He  can't  afford  it. 
He  wouldn't  do  it  if  he  had  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  the  money  every  time  a  bottle  of 
gi n  is  wanted.  But  h e  takes  credit,  and  has  only 
to  send  for  it.  You  think  me  a  shabby  fellow 
because  I  don't  keep  open  house  in  the  same 
fashion.  Very  well;  have  that  opinion;  but  I 
promise  you  I  will  not  get  into  debt  and  come  and 
Dorrow  money  of  you.  Your  liberal  friend  will, 
and  yon  might  as  well  pay  him  for  his  entertain- 
ment at  the  time.  I  don't  say  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  give  parties.  Parties  are  very  pleasant 
when  everything  is  paid  for,  and  you  can  afford  to 
give  them";  but  a  man  with  three  hundred  a  year 
can  afford  to  entertain  his  friends  only  when  he 
has  the  spare  cash  in  his  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  b^d  enough  to  take  credit  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  but  to  run  a  bill  for  champagne 
and  trifle  is  an  offence  that  merits  whipping. 

A  select  committee  of  noblemen's  stewards 


assembled,  not  very  long  ago,  to  furnish  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  of  xeeprng  upa  first-rate 
establishment  in  first-rate  style.  They  all  hit 
close  to  the  same  mark ;  one  mentioned  forty- 
two  thousand,  another  forty-five,  and  another — 
this  being  the  highest — ^forty-seven  thousand. 
It  was  eventually  agreed  that  a  nobleman  could 
live  in  first-rate  style,  keep  his  town  and 
country  houses,  his  horses  and  hounds,  and  en- 
tertain his  friends  magnificently,  for  forty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  provided — ^there  was  a 
proviso  even  in  this  case — ^provided  that  the 
income  loere  carefully  and  prudently  fnanaged. 
The  stewards  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences if  their  masters  went  to  work  reck- 
lessly, spendin{![  right  and  left,  and  indulging 
their  fancies  without  regard  to  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  their  means.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  income,  whatever  its  amount,  whether 
three  hundred  or  forty-five  thousand,  requires 
to  be  majiaged  with  care  and  prudence.  Every* 
thing  is  in  degree.  Tastes  and  habits  advance- 
with  the  amount  of  income,  and  the  man  who 
lives  ,above  his  three  hundred  will  find  it  just  as 
easy  to  live  above  forty  tliousand.  Extrava- 
gance can  always  find  a  way  of  indulging  itself ; 
recklessness  will  squander  even  millions.  As  a 
rule,  however,  noblemen  with  thousands  a  year 
are  much  more  careful  than  the  little  people 
with  a  few  hundreds.  In  many  great  houses 
there  is  a  steward,  or  an  accountant,  who  makes 
out  the  bills  every  month,  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals places  a  balance-sheet  of  assets  and  ex- 
penditure before  his  master.  This  steward  is 
very  often  a  privileged  person,  who  will  not 
scruple  to  tell  my  lord  and  my  lady  that  they 
are  going  too  fast,  that  they  must  forego  certain 
pleasures,  live  more  quietly,  and  retrench.  It 
IS  generally  the  small  people  who  live  without 
check  or  control.  And  among  all  the  small 
people  there  is  no  more  aggravating  instance  of 
extravagance  and  unthrift  tnan  that  of  the  man 
who,  with  an  income  varying  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  a  year,  is  tdways  needy, 
always  borrowing  money,  always  involved  with 
Jew  bill-discounters  and  sheriffs'  officers.  The 
thousand  a  year  people  seem  to  be  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all :  they  are  always  in  a  mess. 
There  must  be  something  particularly  awkwar(^ 
about  the  sum.  Judging  from  all  I  have  seen,, 
it  is  both  too  little  and  too  much.  I  imagine 
the  case  to  be  this : — ^when  a  man's  income  is 
under  a  thousand,  he  is  content  with  a  genteel 
house  at  sixty  pounds  a  year  and  two  or  three 
female  servants;  when  it  reaches  a  thousand,, 
he  feels  himself  justified  in  taking  a  mansion 
and  setting  up  a  man-servant  and  a  carriage^ 
Now,  in  I^ndon,  a  thousand  a  year  won't  bear 
this.  It  won't  pay  for  the  flash  and  show  at* 
tendant  upon  livery  servants  and  a  carriage. 
As  a  rule,  if  a  man  with  a  thousand  a  year  give 
outward  indications  in  his  dress  and  habits  of 
being  above  the  ordinary  run  of  people  you 
meet  in  the  streets,  you  may  be  sure  he  is 
overrunning  the  constable.  A  thousand  a  year, 
to  be  really  comfortable  and  well  off,  must  walk 
a  good  deal,  hde  a  good  deal  on  the  top  of  the 
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omnibus,  and  be  content  with  champa^e  dinners 
and  a  box  at  the  Opera  as  an  occasional  treat. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  thousand 
a  year  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  a  hundred 
a  year  for  rent  and  taxes.  In  London  there  is 
no  graduated  scale  of  houses  to  suit  incomes  that 
vary  only  by  a  hundred  or  so.  A  thousand  a  year 
does  not  justify  a  better  house  than  five  hun(u-ed. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  moderately  genteel 
residence  and  the  female  servants,  and  the  man- 
sion involving  a  carriage  and  footmen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  fools  built  houses  and 
wise  men  lived  In  them.  But  this  was  a  proverb 
of  our  ancestors,  who  made  haste  gently  in  the 
matter  of  living.  Now-a-days  landlords  and 
tenants  are  all  fools  together.  Not  long  ago  I 
observed  the  tax-gatherer  proceeding  on  his 
rounds.  I  watched  him  through  a  whole  street 
in  a  genteel  region,  and  I  am  certain,  by  the 
momentary  stay  he  made  at  each  door,  that  he 
did  not  receive  the  taxes  at  a  single  house.  I 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  the  landlords 
had  not  received  their  rents.  The  whole  system 
is  rotten  to  the  core.  On  every  hand  we  see 
people  living  on  credit,  putting  off  pay-day  to 
the  last,  making  in  the  end  some  desperate 
effort,  either  by  begging  or  borrowing,  to  scrape 
the  money  together,  and  then  struggling  on 
again,  with  the  canker  of  care  eating  at  their 
hearts,  to  the  inevitable  goal  of  bankruptcy.  If 
people  would  only  make  a  push  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end,  they  would  save  themselves 
all  this  misery.  The  great  secret  of  being 
solvent,  and  well-to-do,  and  comfortable,  is  to 
get  ahead  of  your  expenses.  Eat  and  drink  this 
month  what  you  earned  last  month :  not  what 
you  are  going  to  earn  next  month.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  persons  so  unfortunately  situated 
that  they  can  never  accomplish  this.  No  man 
can  guard  against  ill  health ;  no  man  can  ensure 
himself  a  well-conducted  helpful  family,  or  a  per- 
manent income.  There  will  always  be  people 
who  cannot  help  their  misfortunes.  But,  as  a 
rule,  these  unfortunates  are  far  less  trouble  to 
society  than  those  in  a  better  position  who  bring 
their  misfortunes  upon  themselves  by  deliberate 
recklessness  and  extravagance.  You  may  help 
a  poor  honest  struggling  man  to  some  purpose. 
But  the  utmost  you  can  do  for  an  unthnft  is 
thrown  away.  You  give  him  money  you  have 
earned  by  hard  labour  and  saved  by  self-denial  and 
economy,  and  he  spends  it  in  pleasures  which  you 
have  never  permitted  yourself  to  enjoy. 

A  measure  is  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  direct  object  ot  which  may  be  said  to  be — to 
make  people  thrifty  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
possible  that  it  inay  have  some  effect  in  con- 
trolling the  reckless  practices  of  tradesmen,  who, 
having  no  dread  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
before  their  eyes,  are  ever  anxious  to  force 
credit  upon  customers  on  the  mere  chance  of 
payment ;  it  may  afford  some  protection  to  poor 
debtors  ag?iinst  the  ruthless  operation  of  the 
law  directed  by  unscrupulous  and  rapacious  cre- 
ditors ;  but  it  will  never  compel  people  to  live 
within  their  means — that  is  to  say,  it  will  never 
teach  common  prudence  and  common  honesty. 


The  great  marvel  is  that  so  many  people 
should  deliberately  choose  to  be  miserable  when 
they  might  just  as  easily  be  happy.  It  is  the 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  that 
pleasure  must  be  expensive.  It  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  best  pleasures,  those  which 
sweeten  life  most,  and  leave  no  bitterness  be- 
hind, are  cheap  pleasures.  What  greater  plea- 
sures can  a  man  enjoy  than  the  sense  of  being 
free  and  independent  ?  The  man  with  his  fine 
house,  his  glittering  carriage,  and  his  rich 
banquets,  for  which  he  is  in  debt,  is  a  slave,  a 
prisoner,  for  ever  dragging  his  chain  behind 
him  through  all  the  grandeur  of  the  false  worid 
in  which  he  moves.  I  will  go  out  this  morning 
with  the  consciousness  that  I  owe  no  man  any- 
thing, that  even  the  bright  day  is  earned  and 
paid  for,  and  I  will  walk  to  Highgate,  and,  being 
weary,  and  hungry,  and  athirst,  I  will  enter  a 
wayside  inn  and  feast  upon  bread  and  cheese, 
washing  it  down  with  a  mug  of  ale,  and  there 
will  be  no  pleasure  superior  to  mine  in  all 
Christendom. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  CITY. 
A  STRANGE  wan  lustre  dwells  upon  that  brovr, 
To  me  sad  presage  of  diviner  things ; 
As  though  the  angels  hovered  round  my  love, 
And  graced  her  with  the  twilight  of  their  wings : 
Yet  would  I  fain  behold  more  earthly  light 
Within  those  azure  eyes  so  weirdly  bright 

A  silent  music  plays  about  her  face, 
A  strange  sweet  melody  that  hath  no  sound ; 
And  I  stand  mournfully  like  one  who  seeks 
In  tears  the  precincts  of  cathedral  ground, 
And  listens  to  the  harmony  within, 
Himself  debarred  by  consciousness  of  sin. 

O  for  one  day  beyond  the  city^s  gloom ! 
To  wean  my  little  one  again  to  earth. 
To  bring  a  homely  smile  to  that  pure  face, 
To  light  those  azure  eyes  with  cheerful  mirth  ! 

0  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  curse  my  fate, 
That  this  I  cannot  do  until  too  late ! 

Afar  I  know  the  chesnuts  are  in  flower, 
Bearing  their  minarets  of  milky  white ; 
The  soft  laburnums  droop  their  yellow  flames, 
The  hawthorn  fills  the  warm  air  with  delight ; 
While  o'er  the  meadows  shifting  shadows  fly, 
And  trees  stand  black  against  the  blinding  sky. 

Then  in  the  even,  when  the  great  soft  moon 
Sails  slowly  up  tlie  liquid  azure  deeps, 
Until  it  grows  in  gold,  and  in  the  dark 
And  lustrous  purple  ever  calmly  sleeps, 
Lo !  the  lone  niglitingale  his  love  outpours 
To  charm  the  sUence  of  the  starry  hours ! 

Those  crowds  of  happy  faces  hastening  home 
Stab  me  with  impotence  and  vain  regret ! 

1  see  them  kiss  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
Far  out  beyond  the  city^s  noise  and  fret : 
My  little  one,  more  beautiful  than  they, 

Is  bound  within  this  prison  night  and  day. 

0  hapless  lot !     0  error  oft  repented ! 
The  heedless  haste  of  fond  rom antic  j'outh ! 
Why  will  she  smile  on  me,  and  look  contented, 
Why  not  arise  and  scorn  me  without  ruth  ? 
0  Heaven  !  she,  weeping,  clings  unto  my  breast. 
And  says  that  there  alone  she  findeth  rest ! 
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Dear  little  ODe,  such  love  and  constancy, 
Shall  surely  never  go  without  reward ; 
For  God  is  good,  and  angels  oft  are  given 
To  be  on  earth,  for  earth,  a  watchful  guard : 
I  only  know  I  fear,  and  fearing  think 
My  love  too  near  the  lone  eternal  brink. 


JEBEL  TJSDUM  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

I  WAS  in  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1863,  with  a  party  of  four  fnends.  Our  first 
object,  in  common  with  most  travellers  who 
visit  that  country,  had  been  to  see  Jerusalem  and 
its  environs.  But  we  were  unwilling  at  once  after 
this  to  adopt  the  usual  course  and  proceed  on 
our  way  to  Damascus.  We  had  already  accom- 
plished the  ordinary  excursion  to  the  Jordan 
and  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  it  was  our 
wish,  ere  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  to  see 
something  more  of  this  celebrated  lake,  for  both 
its  eastern  and  western  shores  are  well  known 
to  possess  far  greater  attractions  than  the  part 
of  the  coast  we  had  visited,  although  an  expe- 
dition to  them  is  seldom  included  in  a  tour 
through  the  Holy  Land.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  can  never  be  explored  without  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  even  danger,  while  at 
times  the  warlike  state  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  in 
those  regions,  renders  the  journey  utterly  im- 
practicable. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  we  deter- 
mined to  make  every  effort  to  reach  the  great 
salt  ridge  called  Jebel  Usdum,  on  the  south- 
western shore  of  the  sea^  and  thence  to  make  our 
way  along  the  west  coast  to  Sebbeh  and  Ain  Jidy. 

On  our  first  arrival  at  Jerusalem  we  had  in- 
quired the  names  of  the  several  tribes  through 
whose  territories  we  should  have  to  pass,  and 
learned  that  between  Hebron,  Jebel  Usdum, 
and  Ain  Jidy,  the  country  belonged  to  the 
Jehalin  Arabs ;  while  the  Ta'amirah  were  lords 
of  the  soil  from  Ain  Jidy  to  Bethlehem.  These 
tribes  were  on  friendly  terms,  so  that  an  escort 
from  the  one  could  protect  us  through  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  other.  Mr.  Bergheim,  banker  at 
Jerusalem,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  our  stay 
in  the  Holy  City,  undertook  the  management  of 
the  affair,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessarv  guard  from  the  Ta'amirah.  In  doing 
this,  his  first  difficulty  was  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Sheikh.  The  movements  of 
a  Bedouin  prince  are  never  made  public  by  court 
circular,  and  there  are  times  when  he  sees  fit  to 
keep  them  unusually  secret.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  we  sought  the  services  of 
theTa'amirah  chief.  Some  of  bis  tribe  had  lately 
committed  a  murder,  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment was  therefore  anxious  to  discover  his 
abode.  He  naturally  viewed  this  anxiety  with 
apprehension,  and  thought  it  prudent  for  the  time 
to  De  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  in  Jerusalem.  Mr. 
Bergheim,  however,  succeeded  in  communicating 
with  him;  but  his  demand  for  furnishing  an  escort 
was  three  thousand  piastres,  a  larger  sum  than  we 
felt  inclmed  to  give.  As  he  refused  to  lower 
his  price,  a  Turkish  guard  was  suggested;  but 


we  were  told  that  it  was  positively  dangerous  to 
travel  through  the  Bedouin  territory  under  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers ;  their  pre- 
sence only  exasperates  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
they  are  on  the  worst  of  terms.  Affairs  were 
in  this  condition,  when  our  dragoman  at  length 
came  to  us  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
Abu  Dahuk,  chief  of  the  Jehalin,  was  willing  to 
escort  us  for  eight  hundred  piastres.  .Having 
assured  ourselves  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  agreement  which  he  proposed, 
a  contract  was  signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence 
of  the  English  consul,  between  our  party  and 
Sheikh  Hamsa,  the  chieftain's  agent  at  Jeru- 
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The  form  of-  the  contract  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice to  other  travellers.  At  any  rate,  it  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  Sheikhs  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  for  their  own  sakes,  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

CONTKACT  : 

1.  Sheikh  Hamsa  Abn  2arou  engages  with  Lord 

A ,  Mr.  B ,  Mr.  C F ,  Mr.  N 

S ,  and  Mr.  G C ,  to  escort  them  to 

Bethlehem,  Hebron,  Jebel  Usdnm,  Sebbeh,  and  Ain 
Jidy,  for  the  sum  of  eight  hnndred  piastres,  four 
hundred  of  which  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  the  re- 
,niaining  four  hnndred  on  the  safe  return  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  to  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  Sheikh  further  engages  to  pay  fourfold 
of  the  value  of  any  article  of  property  belonging  to 
the  above-named  gentlemen,  provided  that  it  be  lost 
by  robbery.' 

8.  In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  British 
consul  at  Jerusalem. 
British  Consulate  for  Palestine,  at 
Jerusalem,  April  4th,  1863. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  ourselves 
and  party  of  friends. 

o 

Seal  of  Sheikh  Hamsa 

Abu  Zarou.  Attestation,  &c. 

We  left  Jerusalem  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
5  th,  and  on  reaching  Belhlehem  encamped  for 
the  night,  choosinc^  a  most  picturesque  spot 
amidst  some  fine  old  olives,  in  a  vallejr  to  the 
south  of  the  ridge  whereon  the  village  is  built. 
The  next  morning,  we  turned  our  horses' 
heads  in  the  direction  of  Hebron,  when  an 
hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  pools  of  Solo- 
mon. After  passing  these,  the  path  leads  across 
wild  and  uncultivated  hills,  covered  with  brush- 
wood; and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that 
we  entered  a  more  fertile  redon,  and  found 
ourselves  on  th&  ancient  road  which  runs  to- 
wards the  south  through  the  Yale  of  Eshcol. 
On  either  side  of  us  were  terraced  slopes  clothed 
with  vineyards  still  kept  with  the  greatest  care. 

We  were  now  approaching  Hebron,  the  highest 
of  the  cities  on  the  Palestine  range,  and 
situat-ed  on  the  east  of  the  valley  down  which 
we  had  been  riding.  A  gently  sloping  plain 
opens  out  before  it  to  the  west,  and  on  this  our 
tents  were  already  pitched ;  but  we  could  not 
yet  dismount,  for  it  was  an  object  to  see  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  tree  called  Abndiam's  Oak, 
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that  day,  as  an  early  start  would  be  requisite  on 
the  morrow.  We  therefore  rode  out  of  the  dell 
for  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  following  a 
path  enclosed  between  stone  walls,  where  we 
left  our  horses  and  walked  a  short  distance  to 
the  oak.  Beneath  the  boughs  sat  a  party  of 
sullen  Mohammedans,  and  amongst  them  a 
Mogrebbin,  or  dervish  from  Morocco,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  tree. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  us 
so  long  as  we  were  all  together;  but  when 
in  a  few  minutes  my  four  friends  returned  to 
the  horses,  leaving  me  engaged  in  gathering 
some  acorns,  my  right  arm  was  suddenly 
seized  from  beiiind  oy  the  infuriate  black, 
who  with  a  pickaxe  raised  aloft  was  preparing 
to  strike  me  down.  The  rage  of  the  mnatic 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds ;  ne  could  not  en- 
dure that  an  infidel  should  thus  desecrate  the 
tree  under  which  the  great  patriarch.  El  Khulil, 
had  pitched  his  tent.  I  had  not  an  instant  to 
lose,  but  wrenching  myself  from  the  man's 
grasp,  I  drew  my  revolver.  This  weapon  is 
held  in  peculiar  awe  by  all  the  uncivilised 
classes  in  Palestine,  and  its  close  proximity  to 
the  ruffians  (for  my  first  assailant  was  supported 
by  bis  companions)  caused  them  to  fdl  back 
and  stand  at  bay.  The  soeedy  return  of  my 
friends  put  an  end  to  the  aaventure. 

The  morning  of  April  7th  at  Hebron  will  long 
be  remembered  by  us.  As  we  looked  out  of  our 
tent,  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  hills  to  the 
east,  lighting  up  the  time-honoured  walls  of  the 
Haram.  Clustered  around  this,  lay  the  little 
white-domed  houses  of  the  city,  and  from  its 

fates  were  being  dnytn  forth  herds  of  goats,  to 
rowse  on  the  very  hills  where  once  fed  the 
flocks  of  the  patriarchs.  Everything  reminded 
us  of  those  days,  indeed  we  seemed  to  be  living 
in  them.  The  dew  was  still  glistening  on  the 
grass,  when,  mounted  on  a  good  Syrian  mare 
followed  by  her  foal,  came  the  grey-haired  Be- 
douin Sheikh,  our  guide,  a  long  Arab  lance  in 
his  hand,  and  a  stout  Damascus  broad-sword  by 
his  side.  His  dress  was  very  picturesque — he 
wore  a  long  garment  of  striped  silk,  surmounted 
by  a  black  and  whit«  camel's  hair  abba ;  on  his 
head,  the  usual  silk  Kefiyeh,  which  with  rcKl 
boots  completed  the  costume.  The  horse  also 
was  an  interesting  study:  its  saddle  was  peaked 
before  and  behind,  an  arrangement  which  causes 
the  unpractised  rider  to  imagine  himself  seated 
between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork ;  the  stirrups 
were  remarkably  short,  the  foot  resting  in  a  sort 
of  scale  pan ;  while  the  bit  was  calculated,  with, 
out  careful  use,  to  amputate  the  horse's  lower 
law— a  touch  of  the  rein  being  sufficient  to 
bring  the  animal  on  its  haunches.  The  shoes 
were  simple  sheets  of  iron.  Abu  Dahuk  was 
accompanied  by  Sheikh  Hamsa  and  five  Jehilin 
warriors.  His  professions  of  friendship  were 
unbounded — he  kissed  our  hands,  and  raised 
them  to  his  forehead,  displaying,  besides,  every 
token  of  ^od  will.  Our  dragoman  and  he 
embraced  in  true  Oriental  fasliion.  When  the 
introductions  were  complete,  we  invited  him 
to  smoke,  and  drink  coffee.    It  was  pleasing. 


meantime,  to  see  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Arabs  around,  who  were  eager  to  tell 
us  of  his  large  flocks  and  possessions. 

We  were  soon  in  the  saddle  and  on  our  way 
southward  along  the  path  which  leads  over  the 
hills  of  Carmel,  where  Abigail  met  David  as  he 
went  up  to  take  vengeance  on  the  churlish 
Nabal.  There  is  scarcelv  a  rougher  road  ia 
Palestine ;  the  horses  had  literally  to  scramble 
over  the  rocks,  and  the  baggage  was  with  diffi- 
culty kept  on  the  mules.  Till  about  mid-dav  we 
continued  to  ascend ;  and  when  an  hour  later 
we  halted  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  we  must, 
I  think,  have  reached  nearly  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  Jud»an  wilderness,  some  four  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

While  at  luncheon,  we  were  entertained  by 
the  arrival  of  a  caravan  from  Petra,  which 
stopped  for  the  camels  to  browse  on  the  grass 
growing  luxuriantly  for  a  short  distance  around. 
TO  procure  food  for  the  beasts  was  not  the 
only  object  of  this  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs ;  they  had  idso  an  eye  to  their  own  re- 
freshment upon  the  remnants  of  our  luncheon. 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  they  arranged  them- 
selves for  the  repast  according  to  desert  fashion. 
Bending  their  le^  beneath  them  in  a  form  which 
none  but  practised  limbs  could  assume,  they 
squatted  in  a  circle,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
two  Sheikhs  of  our  party,  commenced  the  most 
scrupulously  just  division  of  the  food,  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  was  devoured  without  the  as- 
sistance of  knives  and  forks.  The  meal  was  no 
sooner  over  than  the  caravan  prepared  to  move 
on  its  way.  Each  man  sprang  upon  the  back  of 
his  camel  as  it  lay  meekly  on  the  ^und,  and 
the  animal,  well  Imowing  that  its  time  for  rest 
had  ended,  in  an  instant  raised  itself  on  its  hind- 
legs  with  a  jerk  which  would  inevitably  have 
hurled  an  inexperienced  rider  some  yards  over 
its  head :  another  pluiige,  calculal^d  to  produce 
like  evil  results,  only  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  the  beast  was  on  its  fore-legs  also,  ready  to 
continue  the  march.  We  were  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Arabs. 

The  path  now  led  down  some  deep  ravines. 
The  rocks  ceased,  and  the  scenery  reminded  us 
of  English  downs.  Here  and  there  were  large 
flocks  of  storks,  affording  capital  practice  for 
our  revolvers.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  espied  ahead  the  well-known 
black  tents  of  a  Bedouin  encampment.  Putting 
spurs  to  our  horses,  we  galloped  into  a  large 
open  square  bounded  by  the  habitations  of  the 
Jehalin,  where,  to  our  unspeakable  dismay,  the 
muleteers,  who  had  been  sent  forward,  as  usual, 
with  the  baggage,  were  pitching  the  tents.  The 
space  was  nlled  with  screaming  children  and 
yelping  dogs ;  while,  aroused  by  this  unwonted 
uproar,  lazy  Arabs  issued  from  their  respec- 
tive tents  to  gaze  in  sleepv  wonderment  at  the 
strange  arrival.  With  a  lew  exceptions,  their 
faces  wore  an  expression  of  sullen  stupidity, 
brightened  by  an  occasional  look  of  extreme  ma- 
liciousness. These  looks  would  doubtless  have 
led  to  unpleasant  results,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  Abu  Dahikk,  who  sat  smoking. 
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suirounded  by  the  elders,  in  the  principal  tent 
of  the  encampment.  We  found  that  the  Jehalin 
had  compelled  oar  men  to  stop,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  pilfering ;  and  althoagn  they 
used  every  argument  to  induce  us  to  rem&in  for 
the  night,  ve  gave  orders  for. an  immediate 
start,  nor  were  the  mules  again  unladen  until 
the  noise  of  the  Jehalin  camp  had  given  place  to 
the  stillness  of  the  desert. 

The  bird's-eye  view  over  the  wilderness  below, 
was  magnificent.  For  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  the  sea  itself,  as  far  as  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  neninsula,  were  stretched  out  in 
panoramic  granaeur  at  our  feet.  The  view  was 
closed  on  the  east,  bejond  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  by  the  gigantic  wall  of  the  Moab  Moun- 
tains, which  appeared  but  a  short  distance  off, 
though  in  reahty  a  ride  of  four  or  five  hours  was 
before  us  ere  even  the  western  shore  could  be 
reached.  The  nature  of  the  intervening  ground 
causes  this  deception.  It  possesses  no  marked 
features,  no  difference  of  colour,  but  consists  of 
a  series  of  grey  hills  moulded  into  every  con- 
ceivable shape.  There  is  nothing  on  which  to 
fix  the  eye  tor  the  purpose  of  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  distance.  Over  this  vast  expanse  of 
country  there  were  signs  of  vegetation  in  two 
places  only :  on  the  far  side  of  the  peninsula 
Defore  mentioned,  and  along  the  east  of  the  vale 
to  the  south  of  the  lake,  where  it  was  observed 
in  considerable  quantities.  With  the  exception 
of  these  fertile  tracts,  a  sterile  waste  lay  before 
us.  Nor  was  the  view  towards  the  south  more 
invitinff.  There,  the  eye  wandered  over  barren 
hills,  tul  it  rested  in  the  far  distance  on  desert 
plains  bounded  by  gathering  mist.  An  angry 
and  threatening  sky  completed  the  desolation  of 
the  scene. 

A  rapid  descent  over  slippery  rocks  was  now 
commenced.  We  dismounted,  and  led  the  horses 
as  best  we  could,  finding  great  difficulty  at  times 
in  keeping  clear  of  them,  for  they  slipped  with 
the  loose  stones,  and  we  were  encumbered  with 
boots  and  spurs.  At  last,  by  a  process  of  sliding 
and  scrambling,  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  was 
reached,  but  several  times  the  baggage-mules 
rolled  over,  and  it  was  all  our  mdefatigable 
muleteers  could  do  to  set  them  on  their  legs 
again.  For  another  two  hours  and  a  half  we 
continued  to  descend,  riding  at  times  along  the 
bed  of  some  dry  water-course,  or  crossing  hills 
on  which  grew  a  few  chance  and  meagre  shrubs, 
withered  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  we  halted  for  luncheon  under  the 
boug:hs  of  a  solitary  shittim-tree.  The  rain, 
which  had  long  threatened,  now  commenced 
in  good  earnest.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Sheikhs 
rode  on  and  soon  fell  in  with  the  scout 
who  had  been  sent  forward  in  the  morning. 
He  reported  that  he  had  reached  the  well 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  we  were 
hoping  soon  to  gain  a  supply  of  water,  and  that 
he  had  seen  some  strange  Bedouin  about  the 
place,  who,  he  imagined,  were  in  considerable 
numbers.  Abu  Dahiik  at  once  returned  to  us 
with  this  intelligence,  and  warned  us  to  keep 


together;  telling  us  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  tribe,  before  the 
descent  to  the  well  was  made.  Accordingly 
we  remounted,  and  soon  overtook  the  ba^age. 
For  the  next  thirty  minutes  the  path  led  us 
over  bare  limestone  rocks,  rendered  doubly 
slippery  by  the  heavy  rain.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  the  JehUlin  suspected  danger,  as  they 
rounded  each  rock  witn  their  guns  ready  to  be 
levelled.  Thus  we  reached  the  top  of  another 
precipitous  descent  of  several  hundred  feet, 
where  the  Sheikh  bade  us  halt  till  the  escort 
preceded  us  into  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  through 
which  our  path  lay,  and  where  the  Bedouin  had 
been  seen.  We  were  now  standing  on  the 
slopes  of  a  vast  mountain  amphitheatre.  Below 
us,  about  a  mile  to  the  front  and  just  visible 
bejond  intervening  masses  of  rock,  lay  a  stony 
plain  dotted  over  with  shittim  and  acacia  trees, 
and  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
rocks  between  us  and  the  plain  were  separated 
from  the  mountain  wall  on  the  left  by  the  Wady, 
which  narrows  towards  the  bottom  mto  a  defile, 
leading  straight  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  our 
men  along  this  ravine.  At  no  time  could  we 
distinguish  more  than  five  figures*  although  we 
afterwards  learned  that  they  met  with  a  band 
of  about  seventy  Bedouin,  who  thought  it  pru- 
dent for  the  present  to  keep  out  of  our  sight. 
These  assured  the  escort  that  they  would  offer 
no  resistance  to  our  safe  passage,  and  ratified 
their  promise,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  by 
inviting  them  to  smoke.  It  seemed  that  they 
had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  plunder  Kerak,  a  city  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  party  consisted 
of  el-Osman,  Maaza,  and  Tihfty&h  Arabs. 

Our  escort  signalled  to  us  from  below  that 
we  might  venture  to  descend,  so  that  we  made 
our 'way  down  the  terrible  path  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  On  reaching  the  well  at 
the  bottom  we  dismounted,  and  let  our  weary 
animals  quench  their  thirst.  They  had  last 
drank  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day. 
One  of  the  Bedouin,  who  was  found  sitting  by 
the  well,  asked  for  powder  and  shot ;  but,  on 
being  refused,  at  once  took  himself  off,  probably 
to  report  on  our  numbers.  Our  inabihty,  how- 
ever, to  understand  the  language,  left  us  at  the 
time  in  utter  ignorance  of  many  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  afterwards  became  acquainted. 

We  had  been  seated  by  the  cistern  at  the 
head  of  the  ravine  for  some  few  minutes,  drink- 
ing the  water,  when  B ,  who  had  walked  on, 

was  seen  returning  round  the  rock  in  front, 
closely  followed  by  thirty-five  or  forty  cut-throat- 
looking  Bedouin.  Each  carried  a  bludgeon,  a 
dagger,  and  a  matchlock,  the  fuses  of  which 
were  alight.  Their  countenances  betokened  great 
exultation  at  having  thus  trapped  us,  and  their 
savage  appearance  was  still  further  increased  by 
their  wild  costume. 

We  at  once  sprang  into  our  saddles ;  but  the 
path  behind  us  was  already  secured  to  prevent 
retreat.    We  moved  forward  a  few  yards,  and 
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getiinfi;  in  single  file  along  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn, 
some  of  the  robbers  began  to  cut  the  bagga^ 
from  the  mules  to  the  rear.  The  Jehihn 
went  manfullv  to  work  at  once  to  rescue 
our  property/ and  thus  the  fighting  became 
serious  and  general.  The  mules  in  front  were 
stopped ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments, 
a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  gun  laid  the  head 
muleteer  prostrate  on  the  grotmd,  while  an- 
other of  our  men  was  stabbed  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  money.  Our  servant,  Mohammed, 
was  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  two  of  the  mules 
were  rolled  over  in  the  confusion.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  as  to  what  we  might  expect : 
still  our  dragoman  and  Sheikh  Hamsa  besought 
us  to  keep  aloof,  and  above  all,  to  abstain  from 
firing ;  our  only  chance,  they  said,  was  to  leave 
everything  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Jehdlin  chief, 
who  seated  himself  on  a  rock  above  us,  and  with 
characteristic  coolness  lighted  his  tchibouque. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  the  robbers  to  take  wnat 
they  pleased,  vowing  that  he  would  come  down 
upon  their  country  with  his  whole  tribe  and 
avenge  his  honour  by  exacting  a  hundredfold. 
Considering  the  infenority  of  our  numbers,  he 
evidently  dismissed  all  hope  of  extricating  us 
except  by  virtue  of  his  influence.  Meanwhile, 
the  plunder  to  the  front  had  enticed  nearly  all 
the  Bedouin  in  that  direction,  and  we  were  left 
free  to  ride  back  a  few  yards  to  some  elevated 
ground  beneath  the  fort,  whence  we  obtained  a 
less  disturbed  view  of  the  scene. 

We  had  agreed  that  if  the  influence  of  Abu 
Bahiik  failed,  to  let  our  bagga^  be  taken,  as 
what  we  had  with  us  was  of  little  value,  and 
onlv  to  use  our  revolvers  in  case  of  personal 
violence.  The  fighting  continued  for  fully 
an  hour ;  our  brave  escort  did  their  very  best, 
offering  a  hopeless  resistance  to  the  plunder. 
More  than  once  we  thought  a  dagger-thrust 
must  have  told:  but  although  swords  were 
clashed  and  stones  hurled,  not  a  single  mort^d 
wound  was  received  or  inflicted,  otherwise  the 
spirit  of  blood  revenge  would  have  sacrificed  us 
all.  Unfortunately,  we  scarcely  knew  our 
friends  from  our  foes.  All  the  Arabs  wore 
nearly  the  same  costume,  and  we  had  not 
thought  to  notice  the  men  of  oar  escort  parti- 
cularly. As  we  stood  on  the  raised  ground 
before  mentioned,  slightly  removed  from  the 
strife,  thre^  Arabs  rushed  up  to  us.  One  of  them 
seized  my  double-barrelled  gun,  which  was  loaded, 
and  tried  to  drag  it  from  the  dragoman's  hands, 
at  the  same  time  holding  a  dagger  to  his  heart. 
The  other  two  stood  ready  to  assist  their  com- 
rade. I  happened  to  be  next  to  them,  and 
foolishly  drew  my  revolver,  determined  to  shoot 
the  ruffian  in  case  he  stabbed  our  man.  The 
gun,  however,  was  wisely  yielded,  although  the 
scoundrel  took  it  down  into  the  fight  below,  and 
levelled  it  at  us,  but  it  was  snatched  from  him  by 
young  Dahuk.  Meanwhile  the  two  Sheikhs  had 
done  their  work  —  the  one  by  expostulating, 
the  other  by  cool  demeanour.  Twelve  or  four- 
teen of  the  Bedouin  were  seen  to  congregate  in 
the  path  above  us,  preparatory,  as  we  thought, 


to  an  attack  upon  ourselves.  At  last,  they  came 
down  and  surprised  us  by  explaining  that  some 
of  the  band  were  prepared  to  desist  from  the 
robbery,  and  to  give  up  the  names  of  those  who 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  measure.  They  had 
been  informea^  they  said,  that  we  were  five 
powerful  pashas  from  England,  and  that  our 
tribe  would  avenge  us,  not  only  by  depriving 
them  of  their  flocks  and  possessions,  but  by  ex- 
terminating them  as  a  people ;  therefore  they 
were  willing  to  assist  our  men  in  recovering  the 
bootv  which  had  been  taken.  This  was  the  re* 
ward  of  our  temperate  policy. 

The  effect  of  this  extraordinary  good  fortune 
will  be  easily  understood.  Everything  was  now 
to  our  hearts'  content.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  Bedouin  soon  joined  our  side,  and  such 
as  continued  obstinate  were  compelled  to  restore 
the  booty.  The  caves  and  the  rocks  around  all 
yielded  up  their  hidden  treasure.  It  was  in- 
tense amusement  to  watch  the  scene.  Sheikh 
Hamsa  exercised  marvellous  skill  in  taming 
many  refractory  Arabs.  He  warned,  entreated, 
soothed,  and  finally  embraced  his  subject. 
Throwing  the  left  arm  around  him  in  suc^  a 
way  as  effectually  to  secure  both  his  hands,  he 
buried  the  right  among  the  folds  of  his  shirt, 
and  brought  out  from  thence  article  after 
article,  as  the  conjuror  does  from  a  hat. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bedouin  seemed  determined 
to  enforce  full  restoration,  in  order  to  satisfy 
Dahiik,  and  even  fired  on  such  of  their  men  as 
refused  to  submit.  When,  therefore,  we  left  the 

f)laoe,  after  some  two  hours*  delay,  we  had  not 
ost  more  than  a  few  pounds'  worth  of  property ; 
and  except  that  all  our  bedding  was  wet 
through  (for  the  rain  had  never  ceased),  and  thai 
our  water-skins  had  been  overturned,  neither 
ourselves  nor  our  men  had  experienced  any 
serious  harm.  The  result  of  the  encounter  may 
prove  of  service  to  other  travellers  by  confirm- 
ing what  is  generally  said,  that  the  only  chance 
of  safety  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Bedouin 
robbers,  very  superior  in  numbers,  is  to  refrain 
from  bloodshed  till  the  last  moment.  Bobbery, 
not  murder,  is  the  object ;  and  unless  a  per- 
sonal attack  be  made,  it  is  madness  to  use  fire- 
arms. 

The  afternoon  was  considerably  advanced  be- 
fore we  were  again  under  march.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Zuweirah,  which  opens  on  the  nortli  of  the 
plain  already  mentioned.  Here  we  separated 
from  our  baggage,  leaving  the  men  and  mules 
to  turn  northward  along  the  shore  till  they 
reached  a  fitting  spot  to  encamp  for  the  night 
We  ourselves  prepared  to  ride  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  there  lay  the  Jebel  Usdum,  a 
section  of  which  was  now  plainly  visible.  We 
rode  along  smartly  across  the  plain — a  mass 
of  shingle  covered  with  bushes — which  \s  left 
by  the  mountains  retreating  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle  for  some  distance  from  the  lake. 
After  riding  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we 
passed  a  deep  cavernous  pit,  and  then  rapidly 
approached  Jebel  Usdum,  whieh  joins  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  plain.    Thence  to 
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the  south  of  the  lake,  the  shore  is  a  long  and 
narrow  strip  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  an  angle  in 
the  clifTs,  where  tlie  beach  cannot  be  more  than 
thirty  yards  in  width.  Here  is  a  mound  of 
stones,  evidently  the  debris  of  some  work  of 
man.*  When  we  had  passed  tliis,  the  view 
to  the  front  was  a^ain  hidden  by  a  project- 
ing rock  some  half  mile  distant ;  but  our  atten- 
tion was  now  engaged  by  the  long  range  of  salt 
difs  on  our  right.  At  its  foot  lay  nu^e  de- 
tached blocks  of  salt,  dark  layers  of  which,  in 
the  heights  above,  were  to  be  seen  alternating 
with  beds  of  limestone. 

The  Jebel  Usdum  is  a  saddle-backed  ridge 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  about 
five  miles  in  length.  On  the  eastern  side,  facing 
the  sea,  the  cliffs  are  steep  and  abrupt,  but  on 
the  west  the  ridge  is  only  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable depression  from  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  as  we  had  observed  whilst  crossing  the 
plain  to  the  north. 

The  clifTs  and  the  coast  soon  curved  consi- 
derably to  the  east,  the  former  now  appearing 
to  terminate  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 
Immediately  before  this  point  is  a  oave,  where 
we  halted  to  rest.  I  happened  to  ride  on,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  tnat  the  ridge  does  not 
end  there,  but  strikes  away  to  the  S.6.W.,  ex- 
tending for  some  distance,  although  with  a 
graduu  depression  towards  the  j^ain.  On 
rounding  these  rocks  the  sense  of  silence  and 
solitude  was  most  profound. 

Here,  at  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of 
the  lake,  is  a  marshy  bay  composed  of  s' 
salt,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
thawed  snow,  but  of  a  pinkish  hue. 

Leaving  the  cave,  we  retraced  our  steps  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady, 
where  we  had  been  robbed.  After  passing  this, 
there  was  just  sufficient  light  left  to  enable  us 
to  notice  three  distinct  lines  of  beach,  which 
were  Sisain  observed  at  intervals  before  we 
reachecT  Ain  Jidv.  The  highest  is  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  lake.  Continuing  our  ride  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  for  another  hour  and 
a  half,  the  pamp-fire  was  at  length  espied  on 
some  bold  cliffs  overlianging  the  lake.  But  it 
seemed  as  though  we  should  never  reach  it,  for 
the  place  had  been  well  chosen ;  being  inac- 
cessible except  by  the  precipitous  path  we  had 
to  follow,  and  by  a  similar  one  from  the  other 
side. 

That  night  there  was  only  one  skin  of  water 
in  the  camp,  and  it  was  intensely  foul;  our 
beds  were  soaked,  and  we  were  wearied  with 
twelve  hours'  ride.  To  add  to  our  misfortunes, 
one  of  us  set  his  tent  on  fire,  although  it  was 
soon  put  out.  But  the  Bedouin  furnished  us 
with  an  extraordinai-y  example  of  endurance; 
not  one  of  them  thought  of  sleeping.  During 
the  whole  of  that  dreary  night  they  sat  and 
watched,  and  when  the  morrow  came,  and  with 


*  The  place  is  called  Um-Zogfaal,  and  has  been 
declared  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to  furnish  traces  of  the 
roins  of  Sodom. 


it  intolerable  thirst,  they  were  ready  as  ever  to 
start,  and  toiled  on  through  the  day  (without  a 
murmur)  under  a  broiling  sun  and  over  burning 
rocks. 

During  the  morning  we  noticed  some  porcu- 
pine quills — a  circumstance  which  tends  to  re- 
fute the  old  popular  belief  that  no  animal  life  can 
exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  the  idea  has  long  since  been  exploded  by  the 
experience  of  other  travellers.  It  is  curious 
how  often  nature  partially  compensates  for  the 
blessings  which  in  certain  regions  she  withholds. 
An  instance  of  this  was  afforded  by  a  peculiar 
growth  on  the  rocks — most  revolting  in  appear- 
ance— which  the  Bedouin  declared  possessed  a 
marvellous  effect  in  allaying  thirst.  They  knelt 
down  and  licked  it  eagerly  from  the  naked 
cliffs.  We  were  told  that  it  is  peculiar  to  these 
shores,  and  certainly  never  saw  it  again  during 
our  travels  in  Syria.  About  noon  we  found 
ourselves  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula,  whicn  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  lake.  It  presents  a  light-coloured  appear- 
ance, and  although  as  a  whole  it  is  raised  but 
a  very  few  feet  aoove  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
sides  are  steepish  near  the  water's  edge.  The 
heat  was  becoming  intense,  and  the  glare  from 
the  barren  rocks  almost  intolerable.  We  now 
parted  from  our  baggage,  directing  the  men 
to  proceed  along  the  snore  till  they  readied 
Ain  Jidv,  which  lay  sunk  beyond  the  furthest 
headlana  we  could  see :  our  path  led  us  more 
to  the  left,  and  placed  between  us  a  mass  of 
white  deposit,  resembling  mortar,  which  extends 
for  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  fur- 
rowed and  worn  by  countless  streams  from  the 
wilderness  above.  A  specimen  was  analysed  on 
our  return  to  England,  and  fotrnd  to  contain  no 
less  than  6' 88  per  cent  of  salts,  soluble  in  water, 
viz.  chlor.  sodium,  4'559,  chlor.  calcium,  208, 
chlor.  magnesium,  0*24:1.  Bromine  was  dis- 
tinctly found. 

We  halted  to  dismount  beneath  the  towering 
cliff  of  the  ancient  Masada,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Sebbeh— one  of  the  most  attractive  objects 
of  our  journey.  Owing  to  its  magnincent 
position,  its  romantic  history,  and  the  mystery 
which  has  hung  over  its  actual  site  for  ag^, 
the  fortress  of  Masada  ranks  very  high  in 
interest  amongst  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  fol- 
lowing a  steep  and  winding  path  up  the  rocks 
to  the  north,  in  about  thirty  minutes  we  gained 
the  first  level  of  the  Judeean  wilderness.  The 
summit  of  the  cliff  is  inaccessible  from  this 
region,  exceot  by  one  saddle-backed  ridge  of 
shingle  on  tue  west,  terribly  steep.  It  was 
reached  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
found  to  be  a  table-laud  some  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  on  the 
north-west  is  strengthened  by  towers.  The 
face  of  the  precipice  on  this  side  is  full  of  tombs 
and  caves.  An  old  pointed  archway,  very  perfect 
and  picturesque,  leads  into  the  enclosure,  where 
we  found  four  distinct  ruins ;  one  of  these  on 
the  north  presents  the  appearance  of  the  apse 
of  a  church ;  we  also  noticed  tanks  to  collect 
the  water.    Quantities  of  mosaic  lay  scattered 
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on  the  ground,  and,  lyhat  was  more  curious, 
several  pieces  of  glass. 

Masada  was  the  last  of  the  fortresses  of 
JndsBa  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Rome.  Its 
naturally  strong  position  had  been  lately  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable  by  Herod  the  Great, 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
was  attacked  by  Silva,  the  imperial  general. 
At  first  repulse  followed  repulse;  even  the 
flames  he  destined  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  besieged,  consumed  the  engines  of  the 
besieger.  At  length  an  adverse  wind  arose, 
and  the  defences  were  burnt.  For  that  day 
the  Romans  withdrew,  and  the  garrison  knew 
that  on  the  morrow  they  would  have  to  yield 
to  a  terrible  fate.  They  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  at  the  hands  of  their  merciless 
conquerors.  Their  number  was  reduced  to 
about  one  thousand,  including  women  and 
children.  Eirst  they  collected  their  treasure, 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  the  men  plunged 
their  daggers  into  the  breasts  of  their  wives 
and  families.  Ten  of  the  garrison  were  now 
selected  by  lot  to  despatch  the  rest,  and  when 
this  horrible  carnage  was  complete,  one  of  the 
survivors  was  similarly  chosen,  who  first  slew 
his  nine  comrades,  and  then  fell  on  his  own 
sword. 

As  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to 
the  east,  1300  feet*  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
the  walls  and  forts  of  two  Roman  camps  on  the 

Elain  below  were  very  evident,  while  on  the 
eights  to  the  west  the  line  of  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  was  also  visible.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  pen  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  view.  To  the  far  north  the  eye  could  distin- 
guish the  dark  green  thread  which  marks  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  through  the  plains  of  Je- 
richo ;  while  the  sandy  district  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  was  equally  clear.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  its  peninsula,  bounded  by  walls 
of  burning  rock,  and  glaring  under  the  rays  of  an 
Eastern  sun,  lay  stretched  as  a  panorama  below. 
As  we  sat  and  gazed  on  this  splendid  scene  of 
desolation  we  noticed  an  ibex,  one  of  the  wild 
goats  of  Scripture,  which  frequent  this  wilder- 
ness.! For  a  moment  the  graceful  creature 
stood  and  looked  at  us ;  but  one  of  the  Bedouin 
raised  his  gun,  and  the  next  instant  the  animal 
was  bounding  down  the  sides  of  the  frightfc^  pre- 
cipice to  the  plain  beneath.  The  ibex  is  hunted 
on  the  plains  of  Damascus  with  the  assistance  of 
falcons.  These  birds  are  trained  to  alight  on 
the  creature's  horns,  and  to  flap  their  winp 
before  its  eyes  till  it  is  so  bewildered  as  to  be 
easily  overtaken. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  zenith  for  many  hours 
ere  we  regained  our  horses ;  the  heat  was  more 
oppressive  than  ever,  and  we  longed  for  the 
shelter  of  the  slowly  approaching  shadows  from 
the  mountains  on  the  west.  Happily  we  had 
found  water  for  ourselves  at  Sebbeh;  but  the 


*  The  snmmit  of  the  cliff  of  Masada  is  about  on 
I    a  level  with  the  Mediterranean. 
I       t  '*'^hi  Jidy"  signifies  the  ^^  Fountain  of  the 
kid.'» 


animals  had  had  none  since  the  robbery  on  the 
previous  day.  For  two  and  a  half  hours  we 
crossed  masses  of  clay,  chalk,  and  gravel,  in- 
tersected as  before  by  deep  wadys.  Thus  we 
reached  the  coast  where  the  mountains  approach 
the  lake.  Here  is  the  Birket  el-KhtUii  (Abra- 
ham's  Pool),  which  has  been  said  to  afford  a 
specimen  of  the  old  slime-pits  of  Sodom.  It 
is  a  mere  depression  of  the  ground,  covered, 
when  we  saw  it,  with  an  incrustation  of  salt. 
Beyond  this,  the  coast  became  very  narrow,  and 
is  strewed,  as  usual,  with  large  quantities  of 
drift-wood.  For  three  or  four  miles  northward 
the  stench  of  sulphur  is  oveipowering,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  pestilential  miasma  which  arises 
from  the  brook  crossing  the  Campagna  of  Rome» 
immediately  below  Tivoli.  During  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  we  observed,  what  has  often 
been  mentioned,  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  cause  of  this  extraor- 
dinaiT  stillness  is  in  all  probability  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  the  water,  which  renders  it 
less  liable  to  be  ruffled  by  every  current  of  air. 
No  mirror  could  have  reflected  the  outline  of 
the  Moab  mountains  more  sharply  than  did  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  Nor  could  we  wonder  that 
the  changing  tints  of  that  frowning  range  at 
the  hour  of  sunset  should  have  formea  a  suoiect 
of  especial  study  to  an  eminent  artist  of  moaem 
times.  The  north  of  the  peninsula  had  long 
been  passed,  and  we  were  rapidly  anproaching 
Ain  Jidj,  when  we  observed  a  well-deuned  bank, 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  along  which  we  were  glad  to  ride.  It  was 
as  firm  and  compact  a  mass  of  gravel  as  any 
carriage-drive  in  England. 

Before  leaving  the  coast,  we  bathed  and  found 
the  temperature  of  the  water  75  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
A  curious  circumstance  was  noticed  here — ^the 
existence  of  a  current  running  in  a  northerly 
direction  along  the  shore;  we  had  only  to  throw 
ourselves  on  tne  surface  of^the  sea  to  be  carried 
sensibly  along.  It  is  not 'improbable  that  the 
stream  is  a  backwater  caused  by  the  influx  of 
the  Jordan. 

It  was  dark  before  the  loiterers  of  the  party 
commenced  the  steep  ascent  to  the  grove.  The 
moon  was  shining,  and  added  considerably  to 
the  wild  aspect  of  the  rocks.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  a  tnicket  of  tropical-looking  trees  was 
reached,  amongst  whose  shades  swarmed  count- 
less fire-flies.  Here  were  our  tents,  and,  what 
was  still  more  delightful,  a  warm  brook  abo, 
which  rippled  througli  the  encampment.  Horses 
and  men  alike  plunged  in.  The  prolonged 
drought  rendered  it  indescribably  charming.  It 
is  on  such  occasions  as  these,  when  travelling 
in  the  East,  that  the  imaeerv  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  from  chilahood  is  realised  in 
all  its  force.  Henceforth  the  priceless  value  of 
"streams  in  the  desert"  will  be  a  sentiment 
appreciated  by  us  all.  Those  of  our  companions 
who  had  already  arrived  were  found  calmly 
seated  in  the  stream  luxuriating  in  its  benignant 
effects,  and  affording  a  spectacle  which  at  other 
times  would  have  been  as  irresistibly  absurd  as 
it  was  now  inviting.    We  found  a  few  Bedouin 
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about  the  spring,  who  were  very  friendly,  and 
brought  us  a  present  of  wild  cucumbers,  wkicli 
made  a  refreshing  salad. 

We  started  about  nine  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, and  immediately  ascended  a  fearful  pre- 
cipice, which  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the 
chffs.  For  several  hours  we  rode  across  an  un- 
dulating expanse  of  barren  hills,  without  any 
adventure  except  meeting  with  a  party  of 
Ta'amirah,  who,  as  our  escort  had  left  us,  seemed 
inclined  to  fight;  but  the  presence  of  Abu 
Dah^  restrained  them  from  further  violence 
than  huiiing  a  few  stones  at  our  muleteers. 
Towards  afternoon,  we  regained  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Judsa.  The  Frank  Mountain  was  on 
our  right,  and  before  sunset  the  village  of  Beth- 
lehem came  in  view.  Here  we  encamped  on 
the  same  ground  as  before,  and  reached  Jeru- 
salem on  Uie  following  day,  in  time  to  witness 
the  ceremony  called  the  Miracle  of  the  Greek 
Fire. 


MY  NEWSPAPER. 

Thebe  seems  to  be  something  in  the  mere 
fact  of  a  man's  making  a  speech  which  prevents 
his  telling  the  truth.  That  language  was  given 
us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  we  know  from 
the  subtle  wisdom  and  biting  wit  of  Talley- 
rand ;  but  it  does  appear  passing  strange  that 
while  a  man  is  erect  on  his  two  feet,  his 
left  hand  fingering  his  watch-chain,  while  his 
right  is  tattooing  on  the  tablecloth,  he  should 
give  utterance  to  a  series  of  preposterous  un- 
truths. Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  Why 
did  I,  last  night,  at  the  annual  summer  dinner 
of  the  Most  Worshipful  Company  of  Leather 
Breeches  Makers,  held  at  the  Ship  Tavern, 
Greenwich — why  did  I,  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  "the  Visitors,"  declare  that 
that  was  the  ha[)piest  moment  of  my  life? 
Seated  next  morning  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
my  villa  at  Dulwich,  and  recalling  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  that  assertion  was 
made,  I  find  that  rarely  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
be  more  excessively  wretched  and  uncomfort- 
able. I  had  "come  down"  on  board  an  over- 
crowded steamer,  under  the  garish  eye  of  a 
very  hot  sun ;  I  had  occupied  three  inches  of 
the  wooden  arm  of  a  wooden  seat,  with  a 
very  scarlet  soldier  on  my  right,  and  a  child 
labouring  under  that  painful  and  easily-oau^ht 
disease,  "the  mumps,  on  my  left.  Revelling 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  banquet,  I 
had  been  affronted  by  the  constantly  renewed 
•offer  on  the  part  of  a  boy,  of  "  refreshment," 
consisting  of  two  mouldy  cantain's  biscuits  and 
three  soft  shiny  cigars.  I  haa  been  compelled  to 
use  severe  language  to  an  old  person  who  would 
•persist  in  offering  me  "Dawg  Toby's  Gallry  o* 
Fun,"  a  halfpenny  broadsheet  of  villanous 
woodcuts,  which  spoke  little,  for  Dog  Toby's 
sense  of  humodr  or  sense  of  decency.  Further, 
during  dinner  I  had  eaten  more  fish  than  I 
ought :  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormity  of  duck- 
ling and  peas,  Nesse&ode  pudding,  and  fondu. 


I  had  taken  wine  with  each  of  the  worshipful 
Leather  Breeches  Makers  once,  with  Mr.  Master 
twice,  and  with  myself  a  good  many  times.  I 
had  drained  a  very  deep  goblet  of  claret  to  the 
Leather  Breeches  Makers'  Gompanv,  "  root  and 
branch,  may  it  flourish  for  ever"  (what  does  that 
mean  P),  and  when  I  rose  to  my  feet  to  respond 
to  the  mention  of  my  name,  I  was  pale  in  the 
face,  i>arched  in  the  mouth,  shaky  in  the  legs, 
weak  in  the  memory,  quavery  in  the  voice,  and 
frightened  out  of  my  senses.  That  was  what  I 
called  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life !  I 
should  be  sorry  to  write  the  word  with  w^hich, 
in  strict  justice,  I  ought  to  stigmatise  that  ex- 
pression. I  know  when  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  life  really  comes  off.  Not  when  I  receive 
my  dividends  from  those  very  abrupt  gentlemen 
who  have,  apparently,  a  natural  hatred  of  their 
customers,  across  the  bank  counter;  not  when 
I  go  to  my  old  wholesale  grocerv  stores  in 
Lower  Thames-street,  and  smell  the  tea  and 
taste  the  sugar,  and  dip  my  hand  into  the  piled- 
up  rice,  and  learn  from  my  sons  of  the  yearly 
increase  of  the  business  in  which  I  still  keep 
m^  sleeping  jsartner's  share;  not  when  that 
fair-haired  Wckerbockered  boy  who  calls  me 
"mandad,"  makes  cock-horses  of  my  knees, 
and  rides  innumerable  steeple-chases,  clutchiii^ 
at  my  watch-guard  for  a  bridle ;  nor  when  liis 
sister,  a  fairv  elf,  makes  a  book-muslin  glory  on 
my  lap,  ana  kisses  me  as  her  "  dear  dada  " — 
those  are  triumphs,  if  you  like,  but  there  is 
something  too  exciting  m  them,  they  are  not 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life. 

That  blissful  period  is  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  about  ten  a.k.  I  have  had  my  comfort- 
able breakfast ;  my  wife  has  gone  down  to  see 
to  the  domestic  arrangements  for  the  day;  if  it 
be  summer,  I  stroH  on  to  the  comer  of  my 
garden ;  if  it  be  winter,  1  shut  myself  into  n>y 
Uttle  snuggery ;  but,  summer  or  winter,  I  find 
laid  ready  for  me  a  box  of  matches,  my  old 
meerschaum  bowl,  ready  filled,  and— my  news- 
paper. Then  follows  an  hour  composed  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life.  I  light  my  pipe,  and  take  up  my 
paper,  duly  dried  and  cut,  without  which  enjoy- 
ment is  to  me  impossible.  I  have  seen  men  on 
the  outside  of  an  omnibus  attempt  to  fold  a 
newspaper  in  a  high  wind,  reading  to  the  bottom 
of  a  column,  and  then  suddenly  becoming  en- 
wrapped, swathed,  smothered,  in  a  tossing 
crackUng  sheet.  Call  that  reading  the  news- 
paper !  I  like  to  read  a  bit,  and  puff  my  pipe 
a  bit,  and  ponder  a  bit ;  and  my  ponderings  are 
not  about  the  machinations  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  not  about  the  probable  residt  of  the 
American  war,  not  about  the  Conference,  not 
about  the  state  of  the  money  market,  but  about 
that  much-talked-of  march  of  intellect,  that 
progress  of  progress,  that  extension  of  civilisa- 
tion, which  nave  shown  their  product  in  my 
newspaper  lying  before  me. 

Li  the  interests  of  my  newspaper,  men  who 
have  taken  high  collegiate  honours  have  last 
night  wasted  the  midnight  oil,  and  before  me 
lies  the  result  of  their  deep  thought,  masterly 
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scholarship,  and  special  study  of  the  subject 
entrusted  to  them;  not  one  single  word  was 
dropped  by  the  great  orators  in  last  night's 
debate,  finishing  at  two  A.M.,  which  I  do  not 
find  recorded  for  my  perusal,  while  the  vapid 
prosings  of  the  dreary  members  have  such  mth 
as  was  in  them  extracted  into  a  few  lines.  J'or 
my  gratification,  and  that  of  a  hundred  thousand 
otner  readers,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  competent 
for  his  task  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  new  tenor  who  last  ni^ht  made  his  first 
appearance  at  our  Opera ;  while  glueing  a  little 
lower  down,  one  may  experience  quite  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  in  reading  tne  noble  names  of  the 
superb  ones  who  were  present  at  the  Princess's 
reception.  In  the  next  column,  I  can  see  exactly 
how  stands  the  latest  betting  on  the  coming 
races,  and  I  also  find  it  chronicled — in  a  manner 
which  I  confess  I  never  could  comprehend — 
how  yesterday's  races  were  run,  how  Coeur  de 
Lion  had  it  all  his  own  way  to  Nobb's  Point, 
closely  followed  by  Butcher  Boy,  Gipsy,  Avoca, 
and  Tatterdemalion ;  how,  at  the  distance.  But- 
cher Boy  and  Avoca  ran  out,  and  collared  the 
favourite ;  and  how  just  before  the  finish.  Smith 
called  upon  the  mare,  and  Avoca  answering, 
was  hailed  the  winner  by  a  head.  How  on  earth 
do  they  know  all  this  ?  I  believe  these  racing 
reports  are  exact  descriptions  of  the  struggle, 
but  how  do  the  reporters  manage  to  see  all  this 
in  a  lightning  flight  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
how  do  they  manage  to  distinguish  the  colours 
of  the  horses?  Sometimes  I  bive  fancied  there 
are  some  things  in  a  newspaper  which  I  could 
do  myself,  but  assuredly  this  is  not  one  of 
them.  I  find,  too,  that  my  journal  must  have 
several  sporting  gentlemen  attached  to  it,  for  in 
the  same  column  I  read  an  account  of  a  yacht 
match  at  Erith,  with  critical  remarks  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Flirt  was  sailed  by  her 
noble  owner,  and  a  vivid  description  of  a  cricket 
match  at  Lord's  between  the  elevens  of  Rutland 
and  Yorkshire,  with  a  laudatory  notice  of  Mr. 
Bales's  *^  five-er"  with  a  leg-swipe.  In  a  comer 
of  this  column  I  also  find  quotations  from  the 
cotton  market  at  Manchester ;  from  the  corn 
markets  at  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Scotland,  Ipswich ; 
from  Messrs.  Sheepshanks'  trade  circular  in  re- 
gard to  the  colonial  wool  sales ;  and  from  the 
latest  prices  of  hay  at  Smithfield  and  White- 
chapel,  where  I  find  **  the  market  is  dull,  with 
fair  supplies."  There  also  is  spread  out  for  me 
shipping  intelligence  informing  me  what  vessels 
have  arrived  at,  or  passed  by  way  of,  our  own 
ports,  what  vessels  have  been  spoken  with  in 
far  distant  latitudes ;  there  I  get  a  meteorolo- 
gical repolrt  of  the  actual  and  probable  state  of 
the  weather  ail  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  I  find  an  elaborate  report 
of  the  state  of  the  mining  market,  whence  I 
clean  that  Wheal  Mary  Anne  advanced  twenty 
shillings,  and  that  Cotopaxis  were  rather  flatter. 
Huudreds  of  others'  are  in  the  employment 
of  my  ioumal.  In  its  interest  a  famous  writer 
has  taken  the  pilgrim's  staff,  and  wandered 
through  America  desolated  by  her  civil  war; 
has   passed    through    Mexico,    and   lingered 


among  the  islands  of  the  Spanish  Main,  duly 
transmitting  vivid  descriptions  of  hb  adven- 
tures, and  of  the  result  of  his  observations. 
In  the  same  interest,  at  all  the  principal  con- 
tinental cities,  notably  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Petersburg,  and  Madrid,  my  journal  has  its 
agents :  quiet  gentlemanly  men :  now,  gay  bache- 
lors going  into  the  fast  society  of  the  Cercle 
and  the  Jockey  Club ;  now,  steady  middle-a^ed 
men,  regular  attendents  on  the  Borsen  Halle, 
now  quaffing  horchata,  and  puffing  cigarettes  on 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  now  colloquing  with  P.  and 
O.  captains  at  Alexandria,  or  chaffing  "  grifs" 
at  Suez;  but  always  having  ears  and  eyes  wide 
open,  be  it  for  a  political  "  shave,"  a  dancer's 
triumph,  or  a  rise  in  the  markets,  and  always 
transmitting  that  intelligence  instanterby  letters 
or  telegram  to  my  journal.  In  the  same 
interest  two  gentlemen  are  attached,  one  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Danish,  another  to 
the  German  army ;  solemnly  precise  men  are 
gliding  about  the  Exchange,  writing  in  their 
memorandum-books  the  latest  quotations  from 
Capel-court,  the  latest  "done"  at  Gurney's, 
the  latest  whisper  from  the  Bank  parlour ;  one 
member  of  the  staff  is  flymg  away  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  a  royal  train,  while  another  is 
pursuing  his  inquiries  among  the  starving  poor 
of  Bethnal-green ;  one  reporter  has  just  buttoned 
up  his  note-book  containing  the  charge  of  the 
judge  to  the  jury  trying  a  murderer,  while 
another  is  taking  down  the  chairman's  "speedi 
of  the  evening"  at  a  charity  dinner;  the  fire 
"which  was  still  blazing  fiercely  when  we 
went  to  press,"  the  murder  up  Islington  way, 
which  was  committed  late  last  evening,  the  new 
farce,  "on  which  the  curtain  did  not  fall  till 
past  midnight ;"  all  are  recorded  in  my  journal, 
which  also  gives  utterance  to  the  cries  of 
innumerable  indignant  amateur  correspondents. 
Although  I  always  wondered  in  a  vague  kind  of 
way  at  the  manner  in  which  my  journal  was 
produced,  when  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  I 
think  my  astonishment  has  even  been  greater 
since  I  saw  the  workings  of  the  vast  engine  of 
social  progress.  Arrivmg  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  found  an  intelligent  guide 
awaiting  me,  and  by  him  was  first  conducted 
into  the  library — ^not  necessarily  a  portion  of  a 
newspaper  establishment,  but  here  interesting 
as  the  depository  of  the  volumes,  from  their 
earliest  sheet,  of  the  Times  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  once  conspicuous  in  journalism,  now 
defunct.  I  took  down  a  volume  of  the  Chro- 
nicle hap-hazard,  and  opening  it  at  the  date 
February  4,  1792,  read  a  protest  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  a  vote  of  congratulation  to  the 
kin^  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York 
M'ittt  the  Princess  of  Prussia.  The  Irish 
gentlemen  were  "dissentient"  because  they 
could  not  "  consistently  with  principle  or  ho- 
nour join  in  thankbg  a  sovereign  whom  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  criminal  to  deceive,  in 
having  entered  on  the  government  of  Ireland  a 
viceroy  under  whose  administration  measures 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare  had  been  sup- 
ported with  success,  and  every  measure  beneficial 
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to  the  kingdom  uniformly  opposed  and  defeated." 
The  viceroy  to  whom  this  special  compliment  was 
paid  was  Lord  Westmoreland.  Poor  Ireland ! 
well  up  in  the  grievance  market,  even  in  those 
distant  days  1  In  the  same  number  I  found  the 
advertisement  of  a  "Proposal  for  a  complete 
History  of  England,  by  David  Hume,  Esq,"  a 
notice  of  a  gallery  of  pictures,  "by  Messrs.  Barry, 
Copley,  Euseli,  and  T.  Lawrence,"  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  performance  of  Richard  the 
Third.  "  The  Queen,  Mrs.  Siddons,  being  the 
first  time  of  her  performing  that  character." 

I  proceeded  to  a  suite  of  rooms  occupied 
by  the  sub-editor  and  the  principal  reporters. 
In  the  outermost  of  these  rooms  is  arranged 
the  electric  telegraph  apparatus,  three  round 
discs  with  finger-stops  sticking  out  from  them 
like  concertina-keys,  and  a  needle  pointmg 
to  alphabetic  letters  on  the  surface  of  the 
dial.  One  of  these  dials  corresponds  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  another  with  Mr. 
Renter's  telegraph  office,  the  third  with  the 
private  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  my 
journal :  who  is  thus  made  acquainted  with 
any  important  news  which  may  transpire  before 
he  arrives  at,  or  after  he  leaves,  the  office.  The 
electric  telegraph,  an  enormous  boon  to  all 
newspaper  men,  is  specially  beneficial  to  the 
sub-editor ;  by  its  aid  he  can  place  before  the 
expectant  leader-writer  the  summary  of  the 
great  speech  in  a  debate,  or  the  momentous 
telegram  which  is  to  furnish  the  theme  for 
triumphant  jubilee  or  virtuous  indignation; 
by  its  aid  he  can  "  make  up"  the  paper,  that 
is,  see  exactly  how  much  composed  matter 
will  have  to  be  left  "standing  over,"  for  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell  announces  a  message  from 
the  head  of  the  reporting  staff  in  the  House,  to 
the  effect;  "House  up — half  a  col  to  come." 
Sometimes,  very  rarely,  wires  get  crossed,  or 
otherwise  out  of  gear,  and  strange  messages 
relating  to  misdehvered  firkins  of  butter,  or 
marital  excuses  for  not  coming  home  to  dinner, 
arrive  at  the  office  of  my  journal.  The  sub- 
editor has  a  story  how,  after  having  twice  given 
the  signal  to  a  West-end  office  which  Mr. 
Reuter  then  had,  he  received  a  pathetic  remon- 
strance from  some  evidently  recently  awakened 
maiden,  "Please  not  to  nng  a^in  till  I  slip 
on  my  gown !"  On  the  sub-editor's  table  lie 
the  weapons  of  his  order— a  gigantic  pair  of 
scissors,  with  which  he  is  rapidly  extracting  the 
pith  from  the  pile  of  "  flimsy "  copy  sup- 
plied by  the  aia  of  the  manifold  wnter  and 
tissue  paper,  by  those  inferior  reporters  known 
as  penny-a-liners — and  a  pot  of  gum,  with  which 
he  fits  the  disjointed  bits  together;  here  also 
are  proofs  innumerable  in  long  slips,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  envelopes,  with  the  name  of  my 
journal  printed  on  them  in  large  letters,  en- 
velopes which  have  contained  the  lucubrations 
of  the  foreign  and  provincial  correspondents; 
an  inkstand  large  enough  to  bathe  m ;  a  red 
chalk  pencil  like  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship ;  and  two 
or  three  villanous  looking  pens.  At  another 
table,  a  gentleman,  gorgeous  in  white  waistcoat 
and  cut-away   coat,  is  writing  an  account  of 


a  fancy  fair  at  which  he  has  been  present; 
printers,  messengers,  boys,  keep  rushing  in, 
asking  questions,  and  delivering  messages,  but 
they  disturb  neither  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  The  fancy  fair  gentleman  never  raises 
his  eyes  from  his  paper,  while,  amid  all  the 
cross-questioning  to  which  he  is  subjected,  the 
sub-editor's  scissors  still  snip  calmly  on. 

Next,  to  the  composing-room,  where  I  find 
about  seventy  men  at  work  "setting"  small 
scraps  of  copy  before  them.  The  restless 
scissors  of  the  head  of  the  room  divide  the 
liner's  description  of  horrible  events,  at  a  posi- 
tion of  breathless  interest,  and  distribute  the 
f glorious  peroration  of  a  speech  among  three  or 
bur  compositors,  who  bring  up  their  various 
contribution  of  type  to  the  long  "galley"  in 
which  the  article  is  put  together.  These  men 
work  on  an  average  from  four  p.h.  till  two 
A.K.,  or  half-past  two  (in  addition  to  these 
there  are  the  regular  "  day-hands,"  or  men  em- 
ployed in  the  daytime,  who  work  from  nine  till 
five) ;  they  are  mostly  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  though  there  is  one  old  man 
among  them  who  is  approaching  threescore- 
and-ten,  and  who  is  reported  almost  as  good  as 
any  of  his  juniors ;  they  earn  from  three  to  four 
guineas  a  week  each.  The  room  is  lar^,  and 
though  innumerable  gas-lights  are  burning,  the 
ventilation  is  very  good. 

I  glanced  at  some  of  the  writing  at  which  the 
men  were  working,  and  as  I  thouglit  of  tke 
fair  round  text  iu  which  my  ledgers  and  day- 
books were  always  entered  up»  and  then  looked 
at  the  thin  jigging  hieroglyphics  which,  in  close 
lines,  and  aoomed  with  frequent  erasures  and 
corrections,  lay  before  the  eyes  of  those  poor 
compositors,  I  shuddered  at  the  contrast.  On 
inquiring,  however,  I  found  that  the  compositors 
made  very  light  of  cacography,  and  that  it  was 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  man  had  to  refer  to  his 
neighbour  to  help  him  in  deciphering  a  word. 

from  the  composing-room  I,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  type  auly  set  and  locked  up  in  a 
"  forme,"  proceeded  to  the  foundry :  a  workshop 
covered  with  scraps  of  metal-filings,  and  with  a 
furnace  in  the  miadle  of  it.  Unlike  their  fellow- 
workmen  of  the  village  of  Auburn,  as  described 
by  Groldsmith,  the  smiths  in  the  foundry  of  my 
journal  by  no  means  relaxed  their  ponderous 
strengths  and  leaned  to  hear,  but  were  obviouslv 
far  too  hard  at  work  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
So  soon  as  the  type-containm^  formes  arrive, 
they  are  hammered  all  over  with  a  mallet,  to 
reduce  them  to  an  average  level  and  consistency, 
then  they  are  oiled,  and  an  exact  imprint  is 
taken  of  them  on  what  is  called  a  "  matrix" — a 
preparation  of  French  chdk  on  stiff  paper.  This 
matrix  is  then  dried  over  a  furnace  on  hot  metal 

f)lates,  a  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony  in  a 
iquid  boiling  state  is  poured  on  it,  taking  the 
exact  form  of  the  indented  letters,  filling  up 
evei^  cralbk  and  crevice,  and  becoming,  in  mauy 
reduplicated  forms,  the  actual  substance  from 
whicn  the  journal  is  printed,  and  which,  to  that 
end,  is  sent  to  the  machine-room,  whither  1 
followed  it. 
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The  machine-room  of  my  journal  is  a  vast 
whitewashed  ball,  with  three  enormous  clang- 
inf^,  plunging,  whirling  metal  demons  in  the 
midst  of  it,  attended  by  priests  and  devotees, 
half  of  whom  are  employed  in  administering  to 
their  idols'  apj)etites  by  feeding  them  with 
virgin  paper,  while  the  other  half  wrenches  from 
them  tne  offering  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  ordeal.  In  plainer  language,  the  demons 
are  three  of  Hoe's  most  powerful  printing  ma- 
chines, containing  together  twenty-six  cylinders, 
and  in  attendance  upon  them  are  eighty  men 
and  boys,  half  of  whom  feed  the  machines  with 
fresh  paper,  while  the  other  half  receive  the 
sheets  after  they  have  passed  under  the  cylinders. 
The  cylinders  in  these  maciiines  make  one 
million  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  revo- 
lutions in  the  course  of  one  night,  and,  for  a 
flingle  day's  circulation,  travel  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles.  When 
its  machines  are  in  full  swing,  my  journal  is  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  copies  per  minute.  The  length  of  paper 
used  in  one  aay  in  my  journal,  will  make  a  path 
one  yard  wide  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen miles  long;  one  day's  circulation  placed 
edge  to  edge  would  closely  cover  a  piece  of 
land  of  nearly  forty-three  acres;  one  week's 
circulation,  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
would  make  a  column  three  hundred  and  nine- 
teen feet  Mfh.  The  weight  of  paper  used  in 
one  day's  circulation  of  my  journal  is  seven 
tons  thirteen  hundred-weight  two  quarters  and 
twenty  pounds;  there  are  also  three  hundred 
and  ninet^-six  pounds  of  ink  consumed  in  one 
night's  printing ;  and  the  length  of  tape  used 
upon  the  machines  is  a  little  over  four  miles. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  whirling  dazzling  cou- 
fusion,  accidents  very  seldom  occur ;  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  the  movement  of  a  handle,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  engine  ceases  instantaneously. 
To  a  stranger,  the  vast  room,  with  its  glare  of 
gas,  its  smell  of  oil  and  steam,  and  its  whirring 
engines,  is  a  kind  of  orderly  Pandemonium. 
There  are  galleries  whence  he  can  survey  all 
that  passes;  but  a  few  minutes  must  elapse 
before  his  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
tearing  of  the  engine,  and  his  ears  to  the  clanging 
discord;  though  those  employed  seem  tho- 
roughly habituated,  and  pursue  their  avocations 
as  though  they  were  in  the  quiet  composing- 
room  itself.  Indeed,  the  head  engineer,  who 
acted  as  my^ide  in  this  department,  took  such 
interest  innis  work,  that  he  told  me  he  seldom 
took  a  holiday  or  absented  himself  from  his  post. 
He  evidently  regarded  those  who  did  not  or- 
dinarily spend  their  evenings  in  the  company 
of  liis  machines  as  inferior  beings. 

So  the  demons  go  clanging  through  the  night 
until  the^  are  supposed  to  have  had  as  much  as 
is  good  for  them,  and  their  fires  are  raked  out, 
their  steam  let  is  off,  and  machinists  and  feeding- 
boys  go  home  to  bed,  whither  the  compositors 
and  tne  sub-editor  have  long  since  preceded 
them.  Then,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  day  esta- 
blishment, in  the  persons  of  the  pubHsher  and 
his  staff,  appear  upon  the  scene*    The  street 


outside  is  lined  with  light  spring  carts,  with 
those  peculiarly  bony  horses  which  always  seem 
to  come  into  newsvendors'  hands;  crowds  of 
men  and  boys  fight  up  the  passa^  to  the 
publishing  office,  while  inside  tnere  is  a  hulla- 
baloo compared  to  which  the  howling  at  an 
Irish  wake  is  silence,  and  the  parrot-house  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  a  quiet  retreat.  Right 
has  very  little  chance  against  might  in  such  a 
medley  as  this,  and  the  weakest  usually  goes  to 
the  wall ;  but  eventually  the  big  wooden  tables 
are  cleared,  the  last* load  has  oeen  carried  to 
the  van,  the  last  boy  has  rushed  off  with  his 
arms  full  of  damp  literature,  and  tiie  starters  by 
the  Parliamentary  for  Liverpool  at  seven  have  my 
journal  on  their  knees,  whue  merchant  princes 
resident  at  Brighton,  and  coming  thence  hj  the 
''  daily  bread"  express  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  mid  it 
on  their  breakfast-tables  at  half-past  eight. 

Taking  such  things  into  consideration,  is 
it  wonderful  that  I  regard  my  newspaper  as  a 
marvel,  and  that  I  from  time  to  time  lay  it 
down,  to  ponder  over  the  capital,  talent,  and 
energy  involved  in  its  production  ? 


THE  POISON  CHAMBER  OP  PARIS. 

Setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  political 
crimes  committed  during  the  lotg  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth — the  "grand  monarque" 
of  worn-out  tradition — ^there  were  many  social 
stains  which  sadly  dimmed  its  reputed  splendour. 
Amongst  these,  the  series  oi  events  which 
French  writers  call  "  L'affaire  des  poisons,"  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  has 
been  made — at  least  in  modem  times — ^no  very 
prominent  subject  of  discussion.  The  trial  of 
the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  for  poisoning 
her  father,  her  brothers,  and  other  victims,  haa 
usually  absorbed  public  attention,  as  if  she  and 
her  immediate  accomplices  were  simply  asso- 
ciated in  guilt  that  was  special  to  themselves; 
but  this  Brinvilliers  case  was  far  from  being  an 
isolated  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  but  the 
precursor  of  a  general  system  of  poisoning. 
Society,  tainted  hy  the  very  worst  vices,  was 
widely  infected  by  the  desire  which  prompted 
La  Brinvilliers  to  her  many  murders.  It  was 
even  believed  that  secret  laboratories  existed 
in  Paris,  where  ruined  spendthrifts,  members 
of  disunited  families,  and  impatient  heritors, 
might  obtain  the  untraceable  poison  that  ^i^ 
to  make  them'  rich,  bv  removing  the  objects 
of  their  hate.  This  oelief,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion arising  from  it,  was  not  confinea  to  the 
vulgar,  but  was  shared  b^  the  very  judges 
who  condemned  La  Brinvilliers,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  directions  given  to  the  priest  who  con- 
fessed her  before  her  execution,  by  the  First 
President,  Lamoignon,  who  said :  "it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  that  her  crimes  should 
perish  with  lier,and  that  she  should  forearm  U8» 
by  the  declaration  of  all  she  knows,  against  the 
consequences  which  may  arise  from  that  know- 
ledge. In  this  expectation  the  judges  were 
disappointed. 
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The  Marchioness  de  Brinyilliers  was  execated 
on  the  16th  of  Jalj,  1676.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  afterwards — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1677 — ^an  anonymous  letter  was 
found  in  a  confessional  of  the  Jesuits'  church 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  in  Paris,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  plot  existed  for  poboningboth 
the  king  and  the  oauphin.  This  letter  greatly 
disturbed  the  Sieur  La  Reynie,  the  lieutenant- 

general  of  police,  to  whom  it  was  brought,  and 
e  set  to  work  at  once  to  endeavour  to  discover 
its  author.  ,  Eventually,  he  laid  his  hands  on  two 

Persons— Louis  Vanens  and  Robert  de  la  Mir^e. 
t  was  ascertained  that  Yanens,  who  professed 
to  study  alchemy,  was  a  manufacturer  of  love- 
philters,  and  worse,  having  poisoned  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  some  years  before;  while  the  other 
was  his  agent.  La  Reynie  pursued  a  system  of 
induction,  and  gradually  got  at  several  persons, 
namely,  La  ^osse,  the  widow  of  a  horse-dealer ; 
La  "Vigoureux,  the  wife  of  "a  woman's  tailor;" 
one  Nail,  and  a  woman  named  Lagrange.  The 
two  latter  were  convicted  of  preparing  poisons, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1679.  At  the  same  time  evidence  was 
taken  against  La  Bosse  and  Yi^oureux,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  arrest,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
of  a  certain  Catherine  Deshayes,  the  wife  of  a 
jeweller,  named  Antoine  Mauvoisin,  or  Yoisin, 
as  she  was  returning  from  mass  in  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame-de-Bonne-Nouvelles— bad  news 
for  many  of  the  great  ones  of  Paris.  From  the 
date  of  La  Yoisin's  arrest,  the  poisoning  affair 
assumed  unexpected  dimensions.  Although  the 
judges  were  enjoined  to  exercise  the  utmost 
discretion,  a  rumour  soon  spread  throughout 
Paris  that  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  nearest  to 
the  throne  were  compromised  by  La  Yoisin,  and 
one  fine  day,  the  23rd  of  January,  1680,  warrants 
were  bsued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Count 
de  Clermont,  a  orince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
the  Duchess  cie  Bouillon,  the  Princess  de 
Tingry,  lady  of  the  queen's  palace,  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Alluye,  the  Countess  du  Roure, 
Madame  de  Polignac,  the  Duke  de  Luxem- 
bourg, and  others  of  equal  position,  and  that 
some  of  them  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Bastille. 
It  was  also  stated  that  a  sister  of  the  Duchess 
de  Bouillon,  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  Mazarin's 
niece,  she  who  had  been  the  first  favourite  of 
the  king,  and  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
queen's  household,  had,  through  the  indulgence 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  allowed  to  quit 
Paris  in  all  haste,  and  thus  escape  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  the  rest. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  behaved  tolerably  well 
in  this  affair.  He  determined  to  prosecute  idl 
concerned  in  it,  without  distinction  of  rank. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lives 
threatened  were  his  own,  and  those  of  members 
of  his  family.  The  king's  instructions  were 
most  precise,  and  free  from  partiality.^  The 
more  the  inc[uiry  was  prosecuted,  the  wider 
the  implications,  and  the  number  of  the  pro- 
posed victims  extended.  The  personages  en- 
dangered, besides  the  king  and  the  dauphin, 
were  the  minister  Colbert,  Mademoiselle  de  la 


Yalli^re,  and  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges ;  while 
the  Duchess  de  Yivonne  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  herself  were  included  as  participators 
in  the  meditated  crime.  La  Reynie,  who  had 
orders  to  send  a  report  of  the  judicied  proceed- 
ings every  day  both  to  Colbert  and  Louvois,  re- 
lates that  on  the  6th  of  February,  1680,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  kin^s  *4ever"  at  St. 
Germains,  and  that  his  majesty  said  to  him 
several  things  of  importance  ("  plusieurs  choses 
de  cons^uence"),  adding, that  it  "was  necessary 
to  make  war  on  another  crime,"  which  he  did  not 
otherwise  explain.  The  mystery  which  attaches 
to  these  words.  La  Reynie  does  not  unfold,  bat 
the  papers  which  he  has  left,  and  which  still 
exist  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  and  else* 
where,  make  it  apparent  that  all  the  interroga- 
tions put  to  the  prisoners,  with  their  replies, 
were  not  indiscriminately  shown  to  all  the 
jud^,  in  order  that  facts  shouldi  not  be  divul^d 
which  were  intended  solely  for  the  information 
of  the  king,  of  Colbert,  and  of  Louvois.  Excep- 
tionally written  on  flying  sheets,  these  exami- 
nations could  easily  oe  destrojred,  and  thus  a 
commission  was  constituted  within  a  commis- 
sion. It  was,  besides,  intended  that  these  papers 
should  be  burnt,  but,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  injunctions  of  this  strict  nature  are  never 
obeyed — ^and  the  oriffinals,  as  well  as  copies  of 
them,  remain  to  this  hour,  which  enable  us  in  a 
great  degree  to  reconstruct  the  trial,  the  gravity 
of  which  the  public  of  that  day  was  far  from 
suspecting.  Amongst  these  papers  are  some 
which  Colbert  has  characterised  as  "sacri- 
lege, profanation,  abomination — things  too  exe- 
crable to  be  set  down  on  paper" — but  their 
nature  may  be  guessed  at  by  referring  to 
Dulaure's  Histoij  of  Paris,  though  he,  too, 
speaks  of  them  with  a  certain  reticence.  Omit- 
ting, then,  all  such  details,  we  turn  to  the  actual 
trid  of  La  Yoisin,  the  real  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  the  king  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
actually  near  his  person,  and  enjoying  his  inti- 
macy, those  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
poisoning  him,  or  of  causing  him  to  swallow 
philters  which  should  eventually  produce  the 
same  effect. 

The  magnitude  of  this  trial  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  persons  were  included  in  the  accu- 
sation, thirty-six  of  whom  were  put  to  death 
after  undergoing  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
"  question"  (torture),  while  of  those  whose  lives 
were  spared,  some  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  the  galleys,  and  exile,  and  the 
rest  arbitrarily  detained  in  confinement  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  The  most  guilty  of  the 
band  were  condemned  for  poisoning,  sorcery,  and 
impious  masses,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of 
infants ;  and  fortune-telling,  however  simple  the 
folly  may  now  appear,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
root  of  the  general  evil .  La  Reynie  tells  us  that 
in  the  confession  of  La  Bosse  (before  she  was 
burnt),  she  made  use  of  these  expressive  words : 
"  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  exter- 
minate the  entire  class  of  dealers  in  palmistry^ 
who  are  the  ruin  of  women  of  quality  and 
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others,  their  weakness  being  soon  found  out,  and 
acted  upon  at  once  when  it  is  discovered." 

The  fortune-teller  was,  in  fact,  the  grand  re- 
source of  all  who  sought  to  realise  unlawful 
wishes,  and  the  most  in  vogue  of  these  givers  of 
bad  gifts  was  the  jeweller's  wife.  La  Voisin, 
whose  former  profession  had  been  that  of  a  mid- 
wife. Finding  that  this  pursuit  brought  in  too 
little,  she  resolved  to  speculate  on  public  credu- 
lity by  telling  fortunes  by  cards  and  drawing 
horoscopes,  accomplishments  which  were  the 
precursors  only  of  a  more  lucrative  but  more 
dangerous  profession,  that  of  selling  poisons  and 
philters.*  The  manner  of  La  Voisin's  arrest  was 
in  this  wise:  Denounced  by  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  prisoners  made  by  La  iReynie,  she  was 
taken  the  day  before  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  king  in  favour  of  a  lover  of  ners,  a  military 
officer  named  Blessis,  and,  once  in  the  unre- 
lenting gripe  of  the  law,  she  herself  became 
a  general  accuser.  According  to  her  state- 
ments, she  had  been  consulted  for  several 
years  by  the  Countess  du  Roure  and  Madame 
de  Polignac,  who  were  desirous  of  securing 
the  king's  love  and  getting  rid  of  Mademoi- 
selle La  Yallidre.  She  declared  that  the  Coun- 
tess de  Soissons,  desperate  at  seeing  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  remained  faithful  to  his  mistress 
in  spite  of  the  spells  employed  to  detach  him 
from  her,  had  said :  "  If  he  does  not  return  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  get  her  turned  off,  my  ven- 
geance shall  go  the  length  of  makmg  away  with 
them  both."  But,  however  she  might  attempt 
to  screen  herself  by  denouncing  others,  enough 
of  actual  crime  was  proved  against  La  Yoisinto 
cause  her  condemnation,  and  after  the  usual 
amount  of  torture  she  was  burnt  alive  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1680.  Her  judges  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  huiTy  to  execute  La  Voisin,  while 
the  greater  part  of  her  titled  accomplices  were 
still  under  arrest,  with  nothing  proved  against 
them.  The  affair  was  certainly  complicated  by 
her  death,  as  it  nut  a  stop  to  further  revelations 
on  the  part  of  tne  person  best  qualified  to  make 
them.  But  whether  they  were  equally  capable 
or  ^not  of  throwing  light  on  the  great  mystery, 
other  accusers  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  La 
Voisin's  daughter,  of  a  woman  named  Filastre, 
and  of  two  priests — Lesage  and  Guibourg — who 
made  avowal  of  certain  facts,  which,  immediately 
communicated  by  Colbert  and  Louvois,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  kinff.  A  letter  from 
Louvois  to  La  Reynie,  dated  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1679,  informs  the  lieutenant-general  of 
police  that  he  had  been  the  evening  before  to 
Vincenncs,  where  Lesage  was  confined,  and  that 
he  had  promised  him  his  life  if  he  made  a  full 
confession.  To  this  Lesage,  who  was  an  almoner 
in  the  family  of  Montmorency,  at  first  agreed. 


♦  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  the  writer  of 
this  paper  was  told  by  a  most  respectable  chemist  in 
his  neighbourhood,  only  a  few  days  since,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  being  constantly  applied  to  for 
philters — twice  a  week  at  least.  He  added  that  he 
ministered  to  these  wants  by  selling  an  entirely 
harmless  mixture  with  which  the  applicauts  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied. 


but  afterwards  drew  back.  When,  however,  the 
girl  La  Voisin  spoke  out  after  her  mother's  exe- 
cution, Lesage  no  longer  hesitated,  but  said  he 
must  see,  in  the  first  instance,  what  it  was  the 
younger  La  Voisin  had  revealed.  According  to 
her  declaration,  the  object  of  her  mother  in  seek- 
ing to  present  a  petition  to  the  king  was  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  poisoning  him  by  gliding  cer- 
tain powders  into  his  pocket  and  scattering  them 
on  his  handkerchief.  She  declared,  that  for  years 

§ast,  her  mother  had  had  relations  with  Madame 
e  Montespan;  that  one  of  her  women,  the 
Demoiselle  Desoeillets,  "who  concealed  her  name, 
but  she  knew  her  perfectly,''  had  been  many 
times  with  her  motlier,  t-o  whom  she  gave 
letters ;  that  every  time  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  feared  "  some  diminution  of  the  king's  fond- 
ness for  her"  La  Voisin  was  informed  of  it,  and 
instructed  to  procure  masses  and  send  love 
powders  for  the  king  to  take ;  and  that,  finally, 
these  practices  having  failed,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan had  resolved  to  carry  matters  to  ex- 
tremity by  employing  two  of  her  mother's 
creatures,  "Roman^  and  Bertrand  (both  of  whom 
were  arrested),  to  introduce  themselves  into  the 
apartments  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  to  sell 
her  poisoned  stuffs  and  gloves.  The  girl  Voisin 
also  spoke  of  a  mass  performed  bv  the  Abb6 
Guibourg  in  presence  of  an  EnglisK  nobleman, 
who  had  promised  a  hundred  thousand  Uvres  if 
the  king  could  be  poisoned. 

There  were  numerous  inconsistencies  and 
several  lies,  no  doubt,  on  the  girl's  deckration, 
but  La  Reynie  laid  stress  upon  it  because — 
whatever  they  might  have  been  worth — ^it  was, 
in  many  respects,  in  conformity  with  the 
revelations  afterwards  made  by  more  credible 
witnesses.  The  Abb6  Lesage,  for  instance, 
declared  in  his  interrogatory  of  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, 1680,  that  he  had  seen  the  Demoiselle 
DesosiUets  with  a  foreigner  at  the  house  of  La 
Voisin.  Their  proiect  was  to  poison  the  king, 
that  they  might  share  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  the  foreigner  had  promised  them,  and 
then  escape  from  France.  Lesage  added  that^ 
were  he  at  his  latest  torments,  he  was  able  to 
say  nothing  else,  except  this :  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1675,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan, being  desirous  of  maintaining  her  credit. 
La  Voisin  and  DesosiUets  worked,  or  made  pre- 
tence of  working,  for  her ;  but  that,  in  reality 
powerless  to  ensure  the  king's  love  for  the 
marchioness,  they  turned  her  to  account  by 
giving  her  nowders  which,  taken  in  constant 
doses,  woula  have  been  a  certain  poison.  For 
this  purpose  mixtures,  containing  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  had  been  given  to  Desceillets, 
and  a  person  named  Vautier,  an  artist  ux  poisons, 
had  manufactured  similar  powders  combined 
with  snuff.  The  facts  stated  by  the  Abbe  Gui- 
bourg confirmed  the  preceding  depositions, 
which  assumed  a  character  of  greater  ^vity 
fi-om  the  circumstance  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Desoeillets  and  La  Voisin,  the  latter 
having  always  formally  denied  that  they  knew 
each  other.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was 
clear  that  La  Voisin  had  lied,  unless,  mdeed,  the 
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depositions  of  her  daughter  and  the  priests 
were  false. 

The  revelations  of  Filastre  were  still  more 
compromising.  This  woman,  a  worthy  rival  of 
La  Yoisin,  carried  on  a  regular  trade  in  poisons, 
and  was  convicted,  besides  the  most  execrable 
acts  of  wickedness,  of  having  sacrificed  one  of 
her  own  children  to  obtain  its  blood.  One  wit- 
ness declared  to  have  seen  a  writing  in  which 
she  had  made  a  formal  compact  with  the  devil 
to  ensnre  her  all  she  desired  to  obtain  from 
people  of  quality;  that  the  Dachess  de  Yivonne, 
who  soDght  to  succeed  her  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  MontespaiH  in  the  king's  favour,  was  named 
in  this  paper ;  and  that  there  was  something  in 
it  about  Fouquet  being  re-established  in  the 
place  of  Colbert,  whose  death  was  demanded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ahh6  Lesage,  Madame  de  Yivonne 
had  moreover  signed  a  paper,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme  and  Madame  de 
Yitry,  by  which  it  vras  formally  agreed  to  pro- 
cure the  death  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  Put 
to  the  question,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1680, 
La  Filastre  declared,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  Abb6  Guibourg  had  said  mass  in  a  cellar 
over  a  compact  between  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  a  person  of  quality,  having  for  its  object  the 
death  of  Colbert.  Upon  these  and  similar  reve- 
lations, however,  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  for, 
in  her  last  confession^  shortlj^  before  ner  execu- 
tion. La  Filastre  told  the  priest  that  what  she 
bad  said  of  Madame  de  Montesnan  was  not  true, 
being  influenced  to  make  them  oy  the  severity  of 
the  torture,  and  the  dread  of  its  being  re-applied. 

There  were  discrepancies  enough  in  these 
accusations,  but  they  produced  a  very  painful 
effect  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  mind,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  voluminous  series  of  extracts 
from  the  examinations  made  by  Colbert  him- 
self ;  from  the  observations  of  Claude  Duplessis, 
a  celebrated  advocate  of  the  time,  to  whom  they 
were  submitted;  and  from  the  letters  written 
on  the  subject  by  Louvois  to  the  king  and  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police. 

It  did,  however,  plainly  appear  that  the 
highest  personages  at  court,  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  dauphin,  Colbert,  the  Duchess  de 
la  Yalli^re,  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges,  might 
have  been  the  objects  of  criminal  attempts, 
the  presumed  authors  of  wliich  were  the 
Countess  de  Soissons,  the  Marchioness  de  Mon- 
tespan, the  Duchess  de  Yivonne,  and  Fouquet 
or  liis  a^ts,  while  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
herself  in  danger  from  impatient  rivals.  The 
situation  of  Colbert  was  quite  peculiar,  nu- 
merous witnesses  concurring  in  the  assertion 
that  his  life  was  threatened,  and  one  of  his  own 
letters  has  a  tendency  to  confirm  their  declara- 
tions. ''As  my  stomach  is  ill  at  ease,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1672,  "  I  have 
for  some  time  adopted  a  very  careful  remmcn. 
I  dine  alone,  and  take  only  a  chicken  and  soup 
at  that  meaJ.  In  the  evening  I  eat  a  bit  of 
bread  and  some  broth."  Thb  regimen,  which 
was  communicated  to  La  Rejnie,  made  him 
suspicious  of  the  cause,  and  in  one  of  his  in- 
structions he  directs  attention  to  "the  time 


when  M.  Colbert  was  ill,"  and  desires  that 
search  may  be  made  for  "a  servant  who  had 
been  tampered  with."  One  thing  is  curious  in 
this  business :  Louvois  never  once  mentions  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  though  the 
papers  of  Colbert  and  La  Revnie  sufliciently 
fill  up  the  gap,  and  in  reading  those  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  police,  the  nuctuating  opinions 
of  the  king  respecting  the  accusations  made 
against  his  favourite  mistress,  may  be  traced 
from  day  to  day.  Much  that  was  alleged  against 
her  was,  without  doubt,  of  too  monstrous  a 
nature  to  be  true,  but  La  Reynie  had  too  much 
experience  of  criminal  proceedings  readily  to 
accept  denials  of  former  statements  when  the 
facts  were  there  to  show  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  having  made  them,  and  in  one  ot  his 
papers  he  says :  "The  denial  made  by  La  Yoisin 
to  the  last,  of  having  any  knowledge  of  Mademoi- 
selle Desceillets,  is  rendered  the  more  suspicious 
by  her  obstinate  persistence  in  it,  because  it  has 
heen  proved  i\i3,t  there  was  intercourse  between 
them,  and  if  Mademoiselle  Desceillets  herself 
denies  that  intercourse,  it  appears  that  that  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  increase  our  suspicion." 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  whole  of  the 
document,  although  he  makes  certain  reserves 
as  to  the  veracity  of  the  accused,  that  he  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  Madame  de  Montespan  had 
applied  to  La  Yoisin  and  La  Filastre  for  pow- 
ders that  might  liave  endangered  the  king's  life, 
and  that  Madame  de  Yivonne,  her  own  sister-in- 
law,  would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  employ- 
ment of  poison  to  get  rid  of  a  rival.  He  also 
seems  to  admit  that  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges, 
then  a  prey  to  an  incurable  malady,  had  been 
poisoned.  Rumours  to  this  effect  were,  in  fact, 
m  general  circulation,  and  the  Princess  Palatine, 
whose  maid  of  honour  De  Fontanges  bad  been, 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  same  opinion. 
That  the  king  himself  had  doubts,  appears  by 
the  following  letter,  written  by  him  to  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  on  receiving  from  him  the  news  of 
the  young  duchess's  death  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1681 :  "  Saturday,  ten  o'clock.  Although  I 
have  for  some  time  expected  the  news  you  send, 
it  has  not  the  less  surprised  and  made  me  sorry 
(me  facher).    I  see  by  your  letter  that  you  have 

fven  all  the  necessai^  orders  for  executing  what 
commanded.  You  have  only  to  continue  that 
which  you  have  begun.  Remain  as  long  as 
your  presence  is  necessary,  and  then  come  and 
give  me  an  account  of  everything.  You  tell  me 
nothing  of  Father  Bourdaloue.  As  to  the  desire 
to  open  the  body,  I  think,  if  it  can  he  avoided,  it 
will  he  better  not  to  do  so.  Address  a  compli- 
ment on  my  part  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
assure  them  that  they  will  always  find  me  dis- 
posed to  give  them  marks  of  my  protection. 
Louis."  As  heartless  a  letter  this  as  could 
well  be  written,  all  the  desire  of  the  royal 
writer  being  evidently  to  prevent  further  scan- 
dal :  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  case 
increasing  with  every  fresh  step  taken  to  throw 
lig^ht  upon  it.  La  Reynie  appears  to  have  felt 
this,  and  to  have  become  embarrassed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  proceed.    In  a  letter  to 
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Louvois,  written  on  the  11th  of  October,  1680, 
he  admits  that  he  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness 
by  which  he  is  environed,  and  asks  for  further 
time  for  reflection,  though  be  owns  that,  after 
having  reflected,  he  may  probably  be  in  the 
position  of  seeing  less  what  ne  ought  to  do.  La 
Is^ynie  was  evidently  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth 
of  denunciations,  and  the  trial  seemed  likely  to 
last  for  ever  if  the  minister  Colbert  had  not  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  question.  He  saw  that  its 
continued  agitation  must  have  the  effect  of  com- 
promising, and  might,  possibly,  convict  Madame 
de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Yivonne,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  family  alli- 
ances, and  of  turning  to  the  disadvantage  of 
royalty  itself. 

He  accordingljdesired  the  advocate  Duplessis, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made,  to 
lend  his  aid  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  crisis 
by  considering  what  course  had  better  be  adopted 
towards  the  general  body  of  the  prisoners. 
There  were,  he  observed,  three  ways  of  proceed- 
ing :  To  continue  the  trial,  which  was  not  now 
the  wish  of  the  king ;  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
most  guilty — such  as  Lesage,  Guibour^,  and 
the  girl  Yoisin;  or  to  transport,  without 
sentence,  the  whole  lot  (toutes  ces  canailles)  to 
Canada,  Cayenne,  the  American  islands,  or  8t. 
Domingo.  Colbert  himself  preferred  the  adop- 
tion of  the  second  expedient,  on  the  condition 
of  also  confining  some  twenty  of  the  minor 
culprits  in  one  of  the  prisons  near  Paris,  and  of 
keeping  the  rest  ''au  secret  la  plus  rigoureux." 
Duplessis  eagerly  took  up  the  matter,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  details  of 
his  arguments  and  opinions,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  of  quality  chiefly  compromised,  set 
forth,  as  we  have  found  them,  by  M.  Pierre 
Clement,  of  the  Institute  of  Prance,  who  has 
examined  all  the  original  documents  bearing 
upon  the  (question— the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  being  the  essential  point.  After  point- 
ing out,  as  Colbert  had  done,  that  various 
courses  might  b^  taken,  he  advised  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  be  summarily  dealt  with, 
insisting  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  putting 
no  more  of  them  to  the  question,  and  that  all 
the  proceedings  should  be  burnt.  With  certain 
reservations  the  advice  of  Duplessis  prevailed. 
The  papers  were  not  destroyed,  nor  were  all 
the  prisoners  sentenced,  but  sacrifices  enough 
were  made.  La  Reynie's  report  tells  us  how  the 
majority  of  the  accused  were  disposed  of— the 
"canaille,"  be  it  understood,  and  not  the  king's 
mistresses  or  the  courtiers  who  had  been  impli- 
cated in  these  dan|^rous  and  disreputable  trans- 
actions. Thirty-six  persons  were  put  to  death, 
among  whom  were  La  Voisin  (the  elder).  La 
Pilastre,  La  Vigoureuxi  a  certain  Madame  de 
Carada,  several  priests,  and  Jean  Maillard,  an 
auditor  of  accounts,  a  suspected  agent  of  Pou- 
quet.  A  great  number  underwent  imprisonment 
and  deportation,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty  were 
detained  hj  the  king's  order,  and  judgment  was 
suspended  in  the  case  of  not  the  least  guilty  of 


the  series — such  as  the  girl  Voisin,  Lesajge,  Gm- 
bourg,  and  several  others,  whose  depositions  had 
pressed  most  heavily  on  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  the  Duchess  de  Yivonne.  What  became  of 
these  people  was  never  known,  though  the  re- 
gisters of  the  Bastille  and  remoter  fortresses 
could  doubtless  have  told. 

Constituted  by  letters  patent  in  the  month  of 
April,  1679,  the  Chamber  of  the  Arsenal  (or 
"Poison  Chamber")  was  not  dissolved  till  the 
end  of  July,  1682,  a  period  of  rather  more  than 
three  years.  The  fact  was  announced  in  a  letter 
from  the  king  to  the  Chancellor  Boucherat,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  principal  authors  of 
the  crimes  which  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  commissaries  of  the  court  having 
been  punished,  it  had  been  deemed  adTisable  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber,  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  public.  A  royal  oitionnance 
was  also  issued  abont  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  set  forth  that  "  a  great  number 
of  magicians  and  enchanters,  lately  arrived  in 
Prance  from  foreign  countries,  had  made  many 
dunes  and  victims  by  praotismg  vain  curiosities 
ana  superstitions,  and  mingling  sorcery  and 
poisoning  with  impiety  and  sacrilege."  To 
remedv  tnis  evil,  Louis  the  Pourteenth  decreed 
that  all  fortune-tellers  of  both  sexes  should  im- 
mediately leave  the  kinj^dom,  and  ordered  the 
penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  whosoever 
should  be  convicted  of  having  performed  those 
sacrilegious  and  abominable  masses,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  crimes  borne  witness 
to  in  the  late  tnaL  The  sixth  article  of  the 
ordonnance  showed  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Chamber  respecting  the  agency  of  mysterious 
poisons:  "  Shall  be  reputed  amongst  the  number, 
not  only  those  which  may  cause  sudden  and 
violent  death,  but  those  also  which  cause  ill- 
nesses by  gradually  undermining  health,  whether 
the  said  pobons  are  simple,  natural,  or  com* 
pounded  o^  artistic  means."  Pinally,  another 
article,  which  betrayed  one  of  the  chief  preoc- 
cupations of  La  Eeynie,  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment as  medicaments  of  certain  creatures,  such 
as  serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c.,  without  special 
permission,  an  iniuncliion  bearing  upon  the  love 
powders  destined  for  the  king  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  according  to  the  testimony  of  various 
witnesses.  What  degree  of  culpability  attached 
to  the  imperious  favourite  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  personages  involved  in  the  wide-spread 
accusation,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Poison  Chamber  of  Paris,  must  rather  be  in- 
ferred than  declared,  but  the  morals  of  the  time 
were  such  as  to  justify  tiie  worst  suspicions. 
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Book  the  Second  :  Womanhood. 

chaptee  xxxvi.    behind  the  madeleine. 

Behind  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Rata- 
plan—ex-drummer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ex- 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  Eataplan,  liard  by  Lei- 
cester-square, London— kept  a  tavern  for  the 
'accommodation  of  English  visitors  to  the  only 
city  in  the  world  worth  living  in. 

Rataplan  was  old,  his  eye  was  glassy,  his  hand 
tremulous,  his  voico  husky,  and  his  frame  feeble, 
but  he  was  as  fat  as  ever.  His  adiposity  was 
pendulous  and  flabby  now,  not  firmi  and  juicy, 
but  it  was  fat,  nevertheless,  and,  at  his  age,  that 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Rataplan  had  given  up  cooking.  It  fatigued 
him  too  much,  he  said.  It  was  mudi  if  the 
visitors  to  his  hostelry  could  obtain  a  biftek  aux 
pommes,  or  an  underdone  slice  from  an  ill-roasted 
joint.  Rataplan's  long  residence  in  Albion  had 
not  disabused  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
all  English  people  liked  their  meat  very  nearly 
raw ;  and  whenever  an  English  groom  (say)  or  a 
workman  employed  at  some  factory  in  Paris 
ordered  a  beefsteak  to  be  cooked  in  the  English 
fashion.  Rataplan  would  answer,  "  I  know,  ver 
well  red,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  Well  bleeding,  bien 
saignant,  heinP'' 

Nor  had  the  good  man's  protracted  sojourn  in 
the  perfidious  country  enabled  him  to  attain  any- 
thing approaching  a  copious,  or  even  fluent, 
acquaintance  with  its  language.  A  stock  of 
idiomatic  expressions  he  had,  indeed,  laid  up, 
which  would  have  seemed  to  argue  some  fami- 
liarity with  our  vernacular,  but  he  still,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  spoke  English  execrably. 

He  wore  the  attire  of  a  petty  bourgeois  now, 
in  lieu  of  his  old  and  unvarying  culinary  costume. 
It  did  not  improve  his  personal  appearance  much. 
He  had  looked  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  his  white 
jacket,  apron,  and  nightcap,  cloudy  in  hue  as 
those  habiliments  habitually  were,  than  in  a 
shabby  snuff-coloured  surtout  with  a  cotton 
velvet  collar,  a  dingy  nankeen  waistcoat,  striped 
trousers  much  too  short  for  him,  and  a  cloth  cap 
with  a  peak  to  it. 

Affairs  had  not  gone  prosperously  with  him  at 
the  Hotel  Rataplan.  He  had  failed  to  make 
anything  like  a  competency,  much  less  a  fortune, 


out  of  that  establishment.  In  the  first  place. 
Mademoiselle  Ad^le,  his  daughter,  had  made  a 
m6salliance :  having,  in  defiance  of  her  father's 
commands,  not  only  encouraged  the  addresses  of 
a  dissolute  fiddler  at  the  French  Plays,  but  abso- 
lutely got  up  very  early  one  morning  and  allied 
herself  in  marriage  to  that  objectionable  person. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  Rataplan.  "  Encore," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "if  they  had  gone  to  the  Ba- 
varian chapel  in  Warwick-street!  But  Made- 
moiselle must  needs  immolate  herself  at  a  church 
of  I  know  not  what  sect  of  the  Anglican  dissi- 
dence  in  the  Soho.  She  had  abjured,  forsooth,  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  communion !  Wicked  men 
with  white  neckcloths  and  little  paper  books  had 
been,  it  appears,  ptgrsuing  her  for  months.  She 
became  what  you  call  a  convert.  She  was  the 
victim  of  their  machinations  sourdes.  Parlez- 
moi  de  9a.  You  sacrifice  yourself  like  the  pelican 
of  the  wilderness.  You  tear  out  your  entrails  to 
nourish  a  viper,  and  behold,  the  viper  turns 
round  and  stings  you.  Encore,  had  it  been  in 
France,  my  daughter  would  have  been  compelled 
to  address  to  me  three  solemn  citations— trois 
sommations  respectueuses  —  before  she  could 
have  dared  to  commit  the  fatal  act.  But  she 
has  accomplished  her  act  of  disobedience  and 
folly,  and  now  this  vagabond  of  a  fiddler  beats 
my  Adfele.  Ma  parole  d'honneur,  c*est  k  faire 
blanchir  les  cheveux.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's 
hair  turn  white." 

It  would  have  taken  an  extreme  degree  of 
agony  to  turn  Papa  Rataplan's  hair  white.  He 
had  none  to  turn ;  he  was  quite  bald. 

Then  la  Mere  Thomas  died,  and  Rataplan  had 
to  bury  her.  Then  lus  customers  fell  off,  and  he 
lost  the  most  profitable  of  his  guests,  the  hot- 
tempered  countess,  who  suddenly  disappeared. 
Then  Rataplan  got  into  trouble  with  the  police 
for  winking  at  the  contraband  amusements  of  a 
select  society  of  cooks  in  the  employ  of  divers 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  hotel-keepers  in  the 
British  metropolis,  who  were  accustomed  to  dine 
at  the  Hdtel  Rataplan,  and  afterwards  to  play 
vingt-et-un  all  night.  He  was  thrcatenwi  with 
the  loss  of  his  license.  The  threat  did  not  do 
him  much  harm,  for  the  butcher  sued  him,  and 
then  the  distiller  put  an  execution  into  the  pre- 
mises, and  finally  there  came  collapse,  and  Rata- 
plan passed  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

He  bore  his  downfal  with  becoming  resig- 
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nation.  He  carefully  returned  as  bad,  all  the 
debts  owing  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  by 
this  stroke  of  policy  not  only  obviated  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  pressed  for  payment,  but 
moved  a  few  of  them,  tiirougli  personal  gratitude, 
to  pay  him,  after  he  bad  undergone  the  ordeal  of 
whitewashing,  some  few  pounds  by  way  of  bonus. 
"  It  will  enable  me  to  cultivate  my  caboages,"  he 
remarked,  philosophically. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  a  gleam  of 

food  fortune  shot  unexpectedly  across  his  path, 
[e  met  with  a  person  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years.  This  person  was  Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant, ex-body-servant  to  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire, 
who  had  always  been  of  an  active  and  pushing 
turn  of  mind,  and  had  gone  into  business  at 
Chaillot  as  a  manufacturer  of  paper-hangings, 
and  was  doin^  according  to  his  own  account, 
pretty  well.  He  was  anxious  to  realise  a  fortune, 
he  said ;  not  for  himself,  but  he  had  some  one  to 
leave  it  to.  But  where  was  that  some  one  ?  To  his 
misery  and  despair  he  could  not  tell.  What  had 
become  of  the  countess  and  of  her  child  ?  They 
had  disappeared,  no  one  could  say  which  way. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  friends  in 
half  the  towns  in  Europe,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a  scintilla  of  information  relating 
to  Lily  or  her  mother.  The  countess  seemed 
to  have  vanished  from  the  stage,  or  rather  from 
the  rinff.  Li  the  chronicles  of  the  sawdust  she 
was  no  longer  known,  even  by  her  horse-riding 
name. 

Jean  Baptiste  Constant  commiserated  the  de- 
cayed state  of  his  old  friend  Rataplan.  The 
bankrupt  hotel-keeper  said  he  had  had,  by 
this  time,  quite  enough  of  England,  and  that  he 
only  desired  to  re-enter  London  once  more,  if  it 
were  possible,  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army 
of  his  countrymen.  "  How  I  would  sack  Lay- 
cesterre-squarr,  and  give  up  the  'Aymarket  to 
the  pillage,"  he  was  wont  to  murmur  between 
his  set  teeth,  grinding  them  meanwhile.  "  Yes ; 
and  that  street  most  infamous,  of  the  Basinghall. 
Ah !  not  one  of  the  functionaries  of  that  tribunal 
so  proud,  from  the  insolent  president  to  tlie 
lowest  huissier,  but  should passerpar  les  armes, 
—all,  all,  be  put  to  the  sword."  The  vindictive- 
ness  of  Rataplan  was  insatiable  and  inexorable. 
So  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  after  meditating 
for  a  time  as  to  how  the  old  man's  knowledge 
of  a  country  he  professed  to  detest  so  much 
could  best  be  utilised,  determined  to  set  him 
up  in  business  acain  in  a  little  twentieth-rate 
cafe,  then  for  sale,  just  behind  the  church  of 
the  Madeleine.  The  street  was  new ;  the  Rouen 
and  Havre  Railway,  the  erection  of  whose  ter- 
minus in  the  Rue  d* Amsterdam  has  so  revolu- 
tionised this  part  of  Paris,  was  not  yet  dreamt  of; 
-the  rent  was  very  low,  and  the  coming  in  very 
reasonable.  Rataplan  was  once  more  gratified  by 
becoming  a  landlord.  In  the  evening  of  life  it 
was  again  his  privilege  to  cook  and  to  command. 
Still  were  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  friend,  patron,  and  benefactor,  Jean  Baptiste, 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  severity. 
"  Rataplan,  mon  bon,"  said  the  ex-valct  to  the 
rehabihtated  bankrupt,  "you  tried  long  enough 


to  set  up  a  little  Paris  in  the  midst  of  London. 
That  was  to  please  yourself.  You  made»  unless 
I  am  -mistaken,  rather  a  mess  of  it.  Now,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  you  shall  please  me.  I 
want  you  to  set  np  a  little  London  in  the  midst 
of  Paris." 

"  Never,  never  !'*  Rataplan  would  at  first  and 
vehemently  protest.  "  Jamais  en  France  I'An- 
glais  ne  r^nera.  No,  no,  a  hundred  times  no. 
Between  Rataplan  and  Albion,  the  thrice  per- 

1'ured  and  perndious,  there  yawns  a  gulf  of 
latrcd  and  scorn,  which  blood,  and  blood  alone, 
can  cumulate." 

"  Very  well,"  the  valet  would  gravely  reply. 
"  You  shall  sell  bifteks  bien  saignants.  That  is 
blood,  is  it  notf  One  must  accomplish  his 
destiny,  my  Rataplan,  and  yours  is  to  do  as  you 
are  told." 

In  the  end.  Rataplan  submitted,  cheerfully 
enough,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny, 
and  (fid  as  he  was  told,  most  loyally.  He  entered, 
at  first  grumbling,  but  at  last  smiling,  into  the 
plans  of  J.  B.  Constant.  They  were  worthy  of 
that  astute  and  experienced  operator.  The 
dingy  little  Caf^-Estaminet  Pharamond  in  the 
Rue  Cuit-au-Four,  that  miserable  den  where 
you  could  procure  nothing  but  tough  flaps  of 
oeef,  fried  potatoes,  burnt  bean  and  chicory 
coflFee,  corrosive  absinthe,  questionable  cc^ac, 
lettuce-leaf  cigars,  boxes  of  rickiety  dominoes, 
and  greasy  packs  of  cards,  suddenly  started  into 
a  fresh  phase  of  existence  as  the  Caf^  Restau- 
rant Chesterfield.  At  first,  J.  B.  Constant  had 
thought  of  christening  his  establishment  "  Le 
Clarendon,"  "Le  Mivart,"  "  Le  Cavendish,"  or 
"Le  Mansion  House;"  but,  on  reflection,  he 
admitted  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  pronunciation  by  foreign  lips  of 
nearly  all  those  names.  But  every  Frenchman 
has  heard  of  Milor  Chesterfield,  and  among  the 
natives  the  Cafe  Restaurant  Chesterfield  soon 
attained  considerable  notoriety;  while  to  the 
especial  class  of  sojourners  in  !Paris  whom  Con- 
stant  hoped  to  secure  as  patrons,  the  word 
Chesterfield  had  not  only  an  English  but  a 
sporting  sound,  and,  consequently,  soon  became 
very  popular. 

The  patrons  he  had  pitched  upon  were  a 
curious  race.  In  every  ereat  city,  much  fre- 
quented by  foreigners,  there  are  two  under- 
currents of  a  town  life :  first,  the  retainers  oT  the 
high  and  mighty  strangers  who  are  on  their 
travels ;  and,  next,  the  shiftless  and  out-of-elbows 
creatures  who,  having  once  come  abroad,  are 

Erevented  by  poverty  from  getting  home  again, 
ometimes  they  contrive,  after  years  of  borrow- 
ing  and  begging,  to  raise  sufficient  fnnds  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  which  has  no  longer  any 
need  of  them ;  but  in  many  instances  they  never 
do  get  home,  and,  shuffling  through  a  shabby 
and  disreputable  life,  on  the  few  wits  a  craving 
for  bad  brandy  has  left  them,  die  at  last,  and 
are  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field.  Such  people 
every  continental  metropolis  numbers  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Generally  they  Wong 
to  the  English  nation.  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  to  be  foreigners,  anywhere;  so  my 
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countrymen  will  understand  what  I  mean  in 
sayiDg  that  foreigners  have  usually  very  little 
di&culty  in  foregathering,  intermingling  with, 
and  assimilating  themselves  to  other  foreigners. 
This  the  Englishman  rarely  if  ever  does.  He  is, 
to  the  end,  insular,  carries  something  about  him 
that  is  purely,  peculiarly,  and — to  otners  but  his 
compatriots — ^repulsively,  English  wlierever  he 
goes,  and  leaves  at  last  nis  coffin  to  be  covered 
with  a  phantom  Union  Jack.  Do  you  know  Jack 
Moseley — ^they  say  the  "ley"  is  an  interpolation 
between  where  an  "  e*'  is,  and  an  "  s  "  should  be 
in  his  name — ^the  tall,  handsome  Israelite,  whom 
his  friends  call  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  who  has 
been  travelling  and  trading  in  diamonils  from  the 
Minories  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  any  time 
these  twenty  years?  Well,  Jack  told  me  he 
was  coming  the  other  day,  from  the  Warhoe 
diggings  in  California,  overland  to  Elorence  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  It  was  somewhere  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  think.  It  was  at  night, 
and  he  was  huddled  up  in  a  stage-coach,  asleep, 
and  dreaming  of  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  Indians. 
Suddenly  the  coach  broke  down,  but  fortunately 
close  to  a  little  tavern.  Jack  Moseley  rubbed 
his  eyes. and  thought  he  was  still  dreaming, 
when,  alighting,  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
the  precise  model  of  an  English  wayside  inn. 
There  was  the  bench,  tRere  was  the  horse-trough, 
in  front  j  there  were  the  red  and  white  blinds  to 
the  windows ;  there  was  the  bar,  with  its  big 
cheese  in  full  cut,  its  pork  pies,  its  row  of  ^aily- 
painted  kegs  of  cordials,  and  its  well-polished 
oeer-engine.  There  was  the  little  parlour,  with  its 
neatly  sanded  floor,  its  triangular  spittoons,  its 
rack  of  churchwarden  pipes,  and  its  coloured 
prints  of  fig-hts  for  the  championship,  racing 
cracks,  and  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  in  top-boots,  affablv 
conversing  with  his  trainer,  who  was  bald-headed, 
white-cravated,  and  respectful,  in  drab  gaiters. 
There  was  a  grinning  ostler,  there  was  a  stout 
potboy,  there  was  a  spruce  waitress ;  there  was 
positively  a  one-eyed  bulldog  on  the  premises. 
On  the  coffee-room  blinds  there  flourished  the  ap- 
proved golden  legends  as  to  chops  and  steaks 
that  were  always  ready,  dinners  that  were  to  be 
dressed,  neat  wines  and  soda-water;  but  wonder 
of  wonders  !  what  do  you  think  the  sign  was  ? 
•Not  the  "George  Washington,"  not  "The 
Jefferson,"  not  the  "Bold  Digger,"  not  the 
"Big  Nugget,"  not  the  "Lucky  Placer,"  but 
"The  Osbaldistone  Arms."  The  landlord  was 
an  American  bom,  but  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  groom  in  the  Osbaldistone  family  in  Eng- 
land. He  subscribed  to  Bell's  Life  and  the 
local  Yorkshire  papers  regularly,  and  his  little 
house  looked  as  though  some  magician  had 
suddenly  caught  it  up  from  the  English  north 
country  and  dropped  it  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Rataplan,  incited  by  J.  B.  Constant,  did  his 
best  to  Anijlicise  the  Caf(6  Restaurant  Chester- 
field. A  little  England  sprang  up  in  the  Rue 
Cuit-au-Eour,  looking  as  strange  there  as  the 
English  colony  of  Heligoland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  The  partners  imported  the  double 
and  biting  Gloucest-er,  the  luscious  Cheshire, 


the  voluptuous  cheese  of  Stilton.  English  ale 
and  English  porter  were  always  on  drau^ht^  and 
a  joint,  of  as  near  an  approach  to  English  beef 
as  could  be  procured  at  the  butcher's  in  the 
neighbouring  Rue  St.  Lazare,  was  always  incut. 
Sandwiches  were  displayed  under  glass  covers, 
to  the  intense  amazement  of  the  rrench  cus- 
tomers, who,  sometimes  trying  them,  frequently 
managed  to  drop  the  layer  of  meat  on  the  floor, 
and,  when  they  burnt  their  mouths  with  the 
fiery  English  mustard,  howled  dismally.  Nor 
was  English  gin  forgotten;  nor  did  the  craft 
which  Rataplan  had  learnt  in  London,  of  making 
three  quarts  into  one  gallon,  forsake  him  now. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  moved  about 
the  establishment  of  which  Rataplan  was  the 
manager  and  the  nominal  landlord,  but  in  which 
the  wary  ex-body  servant  of  Mr.  Francis  Blunt 
had  taken  care  to  secure  a  proprietorial  interest 
in  his. usual  discreet  and  demure,  not  to  say 
stealthy,  manner.  Every  knife,  fork,  and  napkin 
in  the  place  was  his ;  yet  you  would  not  nave 
thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  would  have 
ventured  to  take  a  spoonful  of  salt  without  per- 
mission. He  rarely  interfered  with  Rataplan's 
arrangements.  He  allowed  him  undivided  control 
in  the  kitchen.  He  permitted  him  to  scold  his  two 
waiters,  and  to  overcharge  the  guests  as  much 
as  ever  he  liked.  He  aflowed  him  a  fair  share 
in  the  profits,  which  had,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  grown  to  be  considerable :  but  he  was 
nevertheless  lord  paramount  and  absolute  over 
the  CM  Restaurant  Chesterfield.  He  liked  to 
sway  this  secret  power,  to  have  this  occult  veto, 
to  be  behind  the  scenes,  and  pull  the  wires,  and 
make  the  puppets  dance.  It  suited  his  pensive, 
hilious,  cat-like,  contemplative  nature.  The 
sunshine  was  too  strong  tor  him.  He  blinked, 
and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  contracted  in  the  noon- 
tide glare.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it  in 
youth.  He  could  bask ;  but  he  preferred  to  bask 
in  the  shade,  and  down  in  a  cellar. 

He  liked  to  breakfast  at  the  Chesterfield 
sometimes,  just  to  see  how  things  were  going 
on:  paying  for  his  meal,  like  a  man,  at  the 
counter.  The  waiters  did  not  know  exactly 
what  to  make  of  them.  They  were  both  Swiss, 
who  had  been  abroad,  and  picked  up  more  or 
less  "pigeon  English"  in  Haymarkdt  caf6s  and 
Leicester-square  hotels.  One  of  them,  Jules, 
imagined  him  to  be  a  kind  of  pensioner  or  hanger- 
on  of  the  establishment,  boarded  from  time  to 
time,  through  charity,  by  the  patron  Rataplan. 
The  other,  Alphonse,  had  a  somewhat  shrewder 
notion  of  his  standing  in  the  house.  "  I  will 
wager,"  Alphonse  would  say  to  his  intimates, 
"that  this  monsieur  is  le  bailleur  de  fonds — 
the  capitalist — ^the  finder  of  money  to  the  CM 
Restaurant  Chesterfield." — "  But  how  can  he  be 
a  capitalist,"  the  duller-witted  Jules  would  ex- 
postulate. "He  never  scolds  us.  He  never 
calls  us  *  nigaud,'  or  *  cochon.'  Is  that  like  a 
bailleur  de  fonds." — "Bah!"  Alphonse  would 
retort.  "Jules,  thou  hast  an  excellent  heart, 
but  thou  hast  a  skull  of  wood,  6 lied  with  sauce 
a  la  tartare  in  place  of  brains.  Do  kings  and 
queens  always  wear  their  crowns  P    Was  the 
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Emperor  always  crossing  the  Alps  on  a  white 
horse,  mockii^  himself  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning  P  I  tell  thee,  ganache,  that  still  waters 
run  deep,  that  Teau  qui  dort  is  the  most 
dan^rous,  and  that  the  great  art  of  capitalists 
consists  in  never  appearing  to  have  any  money. 
My  uncle  from  Basle  was  a  capitalist.  In  the 
commerce  of  grains  he  acquired  millions;  yet 
to  look  at  him  thou  wouldst  not  have  thought 
that  he  had  possessed  two  red  Hards  to  rub  one 
against  another.  What,  yet  another  game  at 
dominoes  ?  Come,  then,  phenomenon  of  temerity, 
and  I  will  play  thee  for  the  third  chopine." 

On  a  particular  morning  which  it  is  aesirable  to 
fix  in  the  reader's  mind,  Jean  Baptiste  Constant 
was  breakfasting  at  the  Car6  Restaurant  Chester- 
field, and  he  had  company.  Three  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  him.  He  had  first  invited  the 
patron  Rataplan  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  mea],  and 
the  third  guest  was  a  florid  well-looking  ^ntle- 
man  enough,  with  very  large  black  whiskers, 
now  sh'ght^  inclining  to  grey,  and  who  was  very 
gorgeously  attired  in  a  frogged  and  braided 
surtout,  ai^d  a  cap  with  a  tassel  of  gold  bullion. 
This  gentleman  spoke  most  European  languages 
with  equal  fluenc^,  and  with  equal  incorrectness. 
He  was  a  travellmg  courier  by  profession,  and 
his  name  was  Franz  Stimm. 

The  three  men  had  evidently  taken  a  copions 
meal  of  oysters,  omelette,  and  cold  roast  beef, 
washed  down  by  English  bottled  stout  (few 
foreigners  who  have  visited  England,  be  it  for 
ever  so  short  a  time,  surmount  the  predilection 
they  acquire  for  tlie  brown  beer  of  Albion) 
and  some  of  Rataplan's  best  red  wine.  They 
were  now  at  the  stage  of  coffee,  brandy,  and 
cigars,  and  were  unmistakably  enjoying  them- 
selves. 

"I  did  not  like  de  goffees  zo  much  as  de  jog- 
golates,"  Mr.  Stimm  observed,  between  whiffs 
of  his  very  powerful  cigar;  "de  joggolates  is 
piil  g[raziosos,  and  besser  vor  the  stomjacks ;  but 
de  zigares  is  not  goot  mit  de  joggolates  nor  de 
gocos,  and  de  goffees  tastes  him  besser." 

"You  are  always  talking  of  your  stomach, 
friend  Stimm,"  Constant  observed.  "I  wish 
you  would  talk  to  me  about  that  little  eirl  you 
met,  ever  so  manv  years  ago,  on  board  tlie  Bou- 
logne steamer,  when  you  were  travelling  with 
your  general." 

"  vat  vor  it  is  goot  to  talk  about  de  liddle 
gals  P"  replied  Franz  Stimm,  with  a  sigh.  "  We 
shall  not  none  of  us  never  see  her  again.  She 
goms  like  de  shadow  of  a  liddle  vairv,  and, 
pouf!  she  go  away  like  dis  ring  of  dobbacco- 
smoke  dat  go  up  do  de  zeiling  and  vade  avay  no- 
body can  say  vere  de  debbel  vere  to." 

"And  yet  all  of  us  would  give  thousands, 
millions— at  least,  much  that  is  valuable  to  us," 
continued  Constant,  "  to  meet  that  child.  Child! 
she  must  be  grown  into  a  woman  by  this  time." 

"  And  a  peautiful  ones,  too,"  interposed  the 
courier.  "She  was  the  angelikest  liddle  zyU 
phide  mine  eves  ever  did  light  itself  upon." 

"  For  the  child,"  Rataplan  said, "  that !"  He 
snapped  his  fingers  as  he  spoke.  "  I  have  no 
more  children,  and  care  little  to  hear  about 


them.  Yet  would  I  give  something  to  find  that 
woman.  The  tigress !  the  fury !  the  abandoned 
creature,  lost  to  all  sense  of  morality,  honour, 
decency,  virtue." 

"She  owes  you  money.  Papa  Rataplan."  This 
was  from  Constant. 

"  Twenty  sovereigns  sterling.  She  neverpaid 
her  bill  the  last  time  she  descended  at  the  H6tel 
Rataplan.  It  is  a  flagrant  injustice.  It  is  an  in- 
famy. She  defrauded,  swindled  me,  out  of  my 
dues.  She  had  the  finest  vins  of  Champagne,  and 
of  the  little  wines  of  Burgundy.  She  owes  me 
even  for  the  cigarettes  she  smoked,  the  de- 
praved and  epicurean  bacchante !  Her  flight 
without  discharging  my  addition  was  the  last 
act  of  perfidy  to  which,  in  a  perfidious  and 
shameless  land,  the  miserable  Rataplan  had  to 
submit.  But  I  will  be  avenged.  I  will  demand 
justice.  Yet  shall  the  tribunals  be  seized  of  the 
details  of  this  most  tenebrous  and  scandalous 
affair.  I  desire  to  re-enter  into  my  funds.  I 
demand  the  provisional  arrestation,  the  prise  de 
corps,  against  this  wonuin  sans  foi  ni  loi."  And 
Rataplan  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist, 
and  nlled  himself  another  petit  verre. 

"You  are  taking  la  goutte  too  early.  Papa 
Rataplan,"  Constant  said,  discreetly  withdraw- 
ing tne  decanter  of  cognac  from  the  excited 
landlord's  reach.  "  Suppose  we  finish  these  liba- 
tions and  take  a  walk.'^ 

"  Vid  all  ray  hearts,"  Mr.  Stimm  acauiesced, 
rising.  "  My  heads  is  strongs  enough  tor  much 
more  gouttes,  but  we  gan  dake  them  in  de  open 
airs,  and  Franz  Stimms  can  then  have  the  blea- 
sure  of  reciprocifying  dis  most  gharming  hos- 
pitalities. Grom  and  smokes  in  the  oben  air,  and 
we  can  talk  about  de  liddle  gals.  Blezz  her 
liddle  heart." 

"  But  the  establishment,"  pleaded  Rataplan, 
nervously. 

"The  establishment,"  said  Constant,  gaily, 
"  can  be  left  to  the  waiters  and  the  dame  du 
comptoir  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  Caf6  Restau- 
rant Chesterfield  won't  run  away.  Aliens, 
messieurs,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"Gom  and  dalk  about  de  liddle  gals,"  re- 
peated the  courier. 


IN  (AND  OUT  OF)  THE  DANISH  CAMP.* 

It  is  said  that  travellers  are  of  all  people  those 
who  most  dispense  with  ceremony,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  is  acquaintanceship  so 
rapidly  made  as  on  a  journey.  This  is  a  mis- 
take ;  you  more  completely  abandon  ceremony 
and  form  acquaintanceship  much  more  rapidly 
on  the  field.  You  know  men,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  before  you  have  seen  them,  and  you 
yourself  make  equal  demands  of  good-fellowship 
from  others.  What  soldier,  or  ofiicer  indeed, 
stands  on  any  ceremony  in  asking  from  a  com- 
rade, even  when  meeting  him  for  the  first  time, 
the  help  which  he  needs  at  the  moment,  be  it  in 
the  form  of  a  drop  of  brandy,  a  cigar,  a  sheet  of 


*  See  page  269. 
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letter-paper,  pen;  nay,  even  amongst  officers, 
the  loan  of  money. 

Not  long  since,  for  instance,  when  I  was 
standing  writing  in  my  only  room,  an  officer 
entered,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  mentioned  his 
name,  and  gave  in  the  most  frank  manner  the 
reason  of  his  being  there. 

"  I  have  not  been  out  of  my  clothes  for  several 
days,"  said  he, "  nor  have  haa  a  chance  of  malting 
even  the  most  needful  toilet.  I  have  now  an 
hour  at  my  disposal,  and  hearing  that  a  brother- 
officer  bad  his  quarters  here,  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  entreating  your  hospitality." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  I  replied. 
*'  Make  yourself  quite  at  nome.  Quick,  Peter ! 
Fetch  water,  soap,  a  towel,  and  everything 
else." 

My  stran^r  friend  was  soon  in  full  career, 
and  1  continued  my  writing.  When  he  had 
done,  he  found  coffee  and  bread-and-butter  set 
before  him.  He  had  a  piece  of  cheese  of  his 
own,  which  he  added  to  his  meal.  Then  we 
separated,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again. 

What  more  natural  than  that  we  should  turn 
to  each  other  for  such  small  services  with  the 
entirest  good  faith  ?  But,  of  a  truth,  we  should 
look  in  vain  for  the  same  good-fellowship  in 
trivial  every-day  life. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  sketch  of 

OUB  OLD  H£AD-Sn£G£ON. 

I  had  lately  occasion,  under  very  sorrowful 
circumstances,  to  visit  him.  He  was  not  per- 
sonally  a  stranger  to  me,  for  I  had  formerly 
servea  in  the  same  raiment  with  him ;  but  it 
seems  that  I  understood  very  little  of  his  real 
character.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  taciturn  dis- 
agreeable old  fellow  of  a  crabbed  temper ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  had  already  said,  "  He 
is  a  pretty  kind  of  doctor  to  send  into  the 
field  !^ 

.  Now,  however,  he  appeared  to  me  quite  a 
different  man.  There  was  an  animation  in  his 
eyb,  a  kind  of  magnetic  life,  I  might  (»ll  it, 
which  electrified,  as  it  weres  all  who  came  under 
its  influence.  He  was  now  exactly  in  his  proper 
element,  moving  about  amongst  the  wounded, 
who  were  being  constantly  brought  in.  I  never 
before  saw  the  mere  situation  perform  sudi  a 
miracle  on  a  man.  Heart,  human  sympathy, 
tender  compassion,  and  true  religion,  together 
with  the  keen  insight  and  experience  of  his  pro- 
fession, seemed  to  rule  every  thought  and  action, 
and  to  give  expression  to  his  countenance.  One 
of  the  assistant-surgeons,  who  saw  my  combined 
astonishment  and  admiration  as  I  watched  his 
movements,  whispered  in  passing,  "Is  it  not  a 
wonderful  transformation?" 

I  stood  beside  a  poor  fellow  who  had  just 
been  brought  in  severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in 
the  breast.  His  eyes  ceaselessly  followed  the 
old  head-surgeon.  Tdere  was  a  straining  anxiety 
in  his  look  which  I  interpreted  as  fear  of  death, 
and  a  presentiment  of  its  near  approach.  After 
a  little  while,  the  old  surgeon  came  up  to  tlie 
wounded  man.  In  a  moment  he  cut  off  his 
uniform,  and  kid  bare  the  terrible  wound.  The 


poor  fellow  stared  wildly  in  his  face  without  a 
word.  The  doctor  stroked  his  cheek  tenderly, 
and  said,  *'  Be  of  good  courage,  my  child !" 

The  wound  was  very  speedily  dressed. 

"  Is  it  a  dangerous  wound,  doctor  ?"  asked 
the  poor  soldier,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"Pray  to  God,  my  son,  and  He  will  help 
thee !"  said  the  surgeon,  in  a  voice  that,  seeming 
to  come  from  another  world,  touched  the  most 
holy  chords  of  the  innermost  being. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  anguish  of  his  death- 
stricken  soul  were  at  once  dispersed.  A  pro- 
found calm  stole  over  his  features.  He  pressed 
warmly  the  hand  which  the  surgeon  ipiii  forth 
towaras  him ;  a  moment  later  clasped  his  own  in 
prayer,  and  his  spirit  had  departed. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tion. A  tear  of  tender  compassion  was  in  the 
veteran's  eye  also,  but  the  next  moment  he  was 
busy  with  another  wounded  man. 

Inhere  was  at  no  great  distance  a  poor  fellow, 
frightfully  injured  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
who  could  not  speak,  yet  was  most  anxious  to 
attract  the  doctor's  attention,  but  his  turn  to  be 
attended  to  was  not  yet  come.  The  ambulance 
soldiers  were  bringing  in  the  wounded,  and  the 
old  surgeon,  sending  a  rapid  glance  along  the 
ghastly  rows  of  bleeding  and  death-like  men, 
showed  no  preference.  This  poor  fellow,  there- 
fore, had  to  wait. 

In  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  was  kneeling 
by  his  side,  the  wounded  man  making  frightfully 
ineffectual  efforts  to  speak. 

"Don't  exert  yourself,  my  son,"  said  the 
doctor;  "I  perfectly  understand  you.  Now, 
quietly  shut  your  eyes  and  take  a  moment's 
rest.  Be  assured  of  my  being  beside  you,  and 
of  my  neglecting  nothing." 

The  poor  fellow  was,  as  it  were,  magnetised. 
All  his  disquiet  was  gone.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
but  he  never  more  opened  ikkem  in  this  world. 

A  soldier,  whose  thigh  was  fearfully  shattered, 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  l^en  brought  in  and  placed 
on  a  mattress.  The  wounded  limb  had  already 
been  partially  dressed  and  bound  up,  but  the 
blood  still  flowed  on  every  side.  He  lay  be- 
moaning his  fate. 

"  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am !  I  shall  lose 
my  leg !    Oh,  what  a  misfortune !" 

The  old  surgeon  was  by  his  side.  As  soon  as 
the  poor  fellow  saw  him,  ne  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  Mr.  Head-Surgeon,  I  shall  lose  my 
leg!" 

The  doctor,  without  a  word,  rapidly  uncovered 
the  limb  and  examined  the  wound.  I  watched 
him.  He  put  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  for  a  second  or  two.  After 
that,  he  poured  out  a  little  brandy,  and  said  to 
the  despairing  man, 

"Who  told  you  that  you  would  lose  your 
leg?" 

"The  under-surgeon,  who  dressed  it,  sir,  told 
me  so,"  replied  he. 

"  But  I  am  the  head-surgeon,"  returned  the 
good  man,  "  and  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not 
E)se  your  leg — ^I  promise  you  you  shall  not." 

"But — I  feel  it/'  moaned  the  poor  fellow; 
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"  the  wound  is  too  high  up— I  feel  that  it  is 
very  bad." 

The  good  surgeon  took  hia  hand,  and  said : 

"  I  am  an  old  man  and  an  old  doctor.  You 
may  perfectly  depend  upon  me.  Be  cahn,  that 
is  all,  and  you  shall  not  lose  your  leg.  I  pro- 
mise you — nor  will  I  leave  you  just  at  present. 
But  you  must  be  calm.  "Now,  pray  to  God! 
Your  mental  disquiet  makes  everything  worse." 

The  poor  fellow  grew  gradually  tranquil,  and 
thankea  God. 

I  heard  the  following  day  that  in  the  evening 
cramp  had  come  on,  and  he  died,  but  he  was 
peaceful  to  the  last. 

On  a  field  of  battle  a  surgeon  of  the  soul  is 
equally  important,  though  less  thought  of,  than 
a  surgeon  tor  the  body.  But  blessea  is  he  who 
is  equally  skilful  for  both,  like  this  old  Danish 
army-surgeon. 

THE  WHITE  CAPS  OF  UPSALA. 

One  of  the  later  great  events  of  Stockholm 
has  been  the  visit  of  the  students  at  Upsala. 
These  youn^  men,  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
number,  desirous  of  showing  their  sympathy  with 
Denmark,  have  come  hither  and  given  three  very 
successful  concerts. 

Their  arrival  had  been  talked  of  for  some 
time,  therefore  last  Thursday,  when  towards 
noon  the  steamer  from  Upsala  came  in,  crowds 
were  waiting  to  welcome  them — in  a  small  way 
it  vros  like  the  Garibaldi  ovation  in  London — 
and,  accompanied  by  the  enthusiastic  populace, 
they  proceeded  from  the  steamer  to  the  palace, 
in  the  court-yard  of  which  they  gave  an  opening 
serenade,  after  which  the  king  and  the  new 
Duchess  of  Dalecarlia  went  down  to  welcome 
and  to  thank  them.  After  this  they  proceeded 
to  the  statue  of  Gustavus  Yasa,  this  oeing  the 
anniversary  of  some  great  event  in  the  life  of 
that  favourite  national  hero. 

This  little  ceremonial  concluded,  ihej  were 
severally  conducted  to  the  different  famihes  who 
had  already  made  known  their  willingness  to 
receive  them,  one  family  alone  entertuning  ten. 
At  six  the  same  evening  their  first  concert  was 
given,  and  the  second  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
following  day ;  but  as  I  was  only  at  the  last, 
which  took  place  at  noon  on  Saturday,  I  shall 
speak  merely  of  that. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Denmark  was 
fanned  into  a  perfect  flame  by  the  singing  of 
these  young  fellows,  and  that  the  little  city, 
whether  or  not  it  was  excited  enough  to  march 
out  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  its  Scandinavian 
sbter,  was,  at  all  events,  p^ectly  wild  to  obtain 
tickets  for  the  concerts. 

These  concerts  were  given  in  St  Catherine's 
Church,  which  stands  in  the  south  suburb.  It 
is  a  large  building,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  churches 
here^  and  as  there  are  but  few,  the  deficiency 
in  number  seems  made  up  b^  their  ample 
dimensions.  This  of  St.  Catherine,  being  one 
of  the  largest,  is  capable  of  holding  between  two 
and  three  thousana  persons.  Its  interior,  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  cross,  without  pillars,  and 


with  a  spacious  centre  dome,  is  well  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  public  assemblies. 
Unless  the  churches  here  were  made  use  of  for 
such  purposes,  I  know  not  how  a  vast  number  of 
people  could  be  accomlnodated ;  for  we  have  no 
Exeter  Hall,  and  the  Bars-sal,  or  Exchange,  in 
which  the  New-Year's  ball  and  other  festivities 
are  celebrated,  is  hardly  large  enough  for  these 
occasions. 

The  Swedes,  although  thev  may  be  a  very  old 
branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  have  a  great 
deal  of  youthful  blood  in  their  veins,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  vast  amount  of  patience.  The 
throng  bent  on  purchasing  tickets  for  these 
concerts  was  so  gceat  as  to  form  one  densely- 
struggling  mass,  extending  from  the  opera-house 
where  they  were  sold,  into  the  adjoining  square. 
On  all  Imnds  vou  heard  the  fear  expressed 
that  there  would  not  be  room  in  the  church  for 
all  who  desired  to  be  there,  and  also  remarks  on 
the  high  price  at  which  the  tickets  were  sold : — 
two  nks-doUtfrs,  less  than  half-a-crown,  which 
would  have  been  thought  wonderfully  cheap  in 
London.  But,  dear  or  cheap,  all  Stockholm 
was  mad  about  buying  them. 

Two  hundred  students  composed  the  choir, 
the  remaining  thirty  acting  as  stewards,  and 
most  attentive  and  kind  they  were.  Seats  were 
found  for  all  the  ladies,  and  during  the  interval 
of  the  performance,  decanters  of  deliciously  cold 
water  with  glasses  were  carried  round  and 
offered  to  the  whole  audience.  That  portion 
of  the  nave  which  contained  the  altar  was  appco- 
priated  to  the  singers,  who  seemed  to  occupy 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  church.  The  organ4oft 
was  filled  by  the  royal  familv,and  theremainto 
of  the  church  by  Uie  people.  When  the  two 
hundred  voices  burst  fortn,  they  sent  a  thrill 
through  my  whole  being,  for,  unaccompanied  by 
instrument  music,  the  voices  themselves  were 
like  a  grand  organ  or  well-appointed  orchestra. 

The  programme  contained  the  words  of  all 
the  son^,  fourteen  in  number,  and  the  concert 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  Those  sonj^  were 
principally  Swedish,  but  there  were  Danish  and 
Norwegian ;  also  a  few  German,  and  one  Erench 
piece.  The  third  song,  a  version  of  the  well- 
known  German  student-song. 

Was  ist  der  DeuUchen  Vaterlandf 

was  wonderfully  fine,  and  perhaps  better  than 
anything  else  gives  the  spirit  of  the  concert : 

What  is  the  ScandinaTian's  land? 

Is  it  Svealand  ?*  is  it  Tbroaddand  ?t 

Or  where  the  blue  Sound's  waters  play 

Round  Copenhagen  fair  and  gay  ? 

Oh  yes!  yes,  yes!     AU — all  is  Scandinavia! 

What  is  the  Scandinavian's  land  ? 
It  is  a  great,  a  tri-une  land! 
Where'er  the  northern  tongue  is  known, 
One  heart  beats  in  the  north  alone ; 
One  blood,  one  hope,  one  tri-une  band 
Unites  the  Scandinavian  land ! 

One  are  we ;  one  in  heart  and  will ; 
Oh  God!  defend  Thy  woric  from  ill ! 


I  *  Sweden* 


t  Norway. 
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And  call  forth  from  our  youthful  race 
The  heroes  of  their  father's  days, 
Then — come  what  may  of  loss  or  gain, 
One  Scandinavia  we  remain! 

They  also  sang  Bj'ame  Barganc's  March :  a  very 
popular,  spirit-stirring  air,  with  martial  words 
Dy  Rundurg.  I  knew  the  tune  w«ll,  from  often 
hearing  the  two  sons  of  my  landlady  sing  it  to 
their  mother.  She  sometimes  makes  little 
musical  attempts  herself.  I  once  heard  her 
send  one  of  her  boys  for  the  air  of  Villikins  and 
his  Dinah,  with  some  Swedish  version  of  the 
song. 

I  was  delighted  with  a  pleasant  rural  picture, 
the  Bridal  Procession  on  Hardanger  Fjord.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a  translation  of 
this  lovelv  picture-song,  with  its  imagery  of  the 
summer-day  sun  shining  on  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Qord,  the  mountains  piercing  tne  blue 
sky,  the  verdure  and  iovousness  of  the  scene, 
all  clad,*  as  it  were,  in  holiday  attire,  to  welcome 
the  procession  that  is  bringing  home  the  bride : 
whose  attendants  sing  the  while,  a  sweet  pastoral 
chorus  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  little 
church  that  stands  on  the  receding  promon- 
tory. 

Very  different  to  this  was  the  first  piece  in 
the  second  part — a  drum-march — ^in  wuich  the 
lines 

Fire !  and  carry  off  the  fallen. 
Clear  the  deck,  and  sweep  it  clean ! 

produced  almost  a  sickening  effect,  reminding 
me  of  what  a  veteran  blue-jacket  told  me  was 
the  most  awful  moment  to  him  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement: the  moment  when  the  deck  was 
strewn  with  sawdust  preparatory  to  the  blood- 
shed of  the  encounter. 

These  songs  were  followed  by  the  sweetest 
little  Folk-songs,  some  Norwegian  which  I  wish 
I  could  give  here :  so  full  are  they  of  the  spirit  of 
those  half-mournful  pictures  of  strong  earnest 
northern  life,  both  in-doors  and  out,  which  we 
all  saw  and  enjoyed  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Stockholmers  on  this  occasion,  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  intention,  which  was  a  very  popu- 
lar one,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  was  more  than 
nationid,  and  seemed  to  embrace  the  entire 
Scandinavian  north  as  one  great  nation.  These 
concerts  were  entirely  successful  in  a  money 
pHoint  of  view:  realising  about  eighteen  thousand 
riks  dollars,  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

Of  course,  for  days  afterwards  nothing  was 
talked  off  but  the  young  fellows  whose  white 
caps,  frecking  the  yet  wintry  streets  like  sun- 
shine, were  a  very  pleasant  sight.  Where- 
ever  you  went  you  saw  white  caps  ;  white  caps 
calling  on  acquaintance ;  white  caps  seeing  tne 
lions  of  Stockholm ;  white  caps  driving  out  by 
tliemselves,  or  being  driven  out  by  their  enter- 
tainers to  places  of  resort.  White  caps  mingled 
with  the  crowd  which  assembled  to  gjaze  on  the 
Royalties  when  they  really  made  their  long-ex- 
pected, but  long-delayed,  spring  appearance  on 
\Vhitsun-eve»  in  their  customary  drive  to  the 


park .  There  was  but  one  shadow  to  the  pleasant 
sunny  picture  of  the  visit  of  the  white  caps, 
and  that  was,  the  Quantity  of  punch  which  many 
of  them  drunk,  ana  which  certain  wise  and  sober 
people  mourned  over  considerably. 

THE  GRUMBLETON  EXTENSION  LINE. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  great  discovery  was 
made,  which  took  everybody  by  surprise.  Grum- 
bleton  had  been  for  centuries  famous  only  within 
the  bounds  of  its  own  parish.  But  the  world 
learned  suddenly  that  Grumbleton  was  great. 

For  some  months  before  this  happened,  a 
number  of  suspicious-looking  fellows — so  Drowse 
called  them—were  prowling  about  the  parish 
wanting  to  see  the  tithe  map,  asking  leave  to 
make  extracts  from  it,  wanting  to  know  the 
acreage  from  the  tithe  award,  and  generally  how 
much  Grumbleton  would  grow  per  acre  if  well 
farmed.  Besides  going  to  the  vicar,  they  were 
observed  counting  the  havstacks  and  the  corn- 
stacks,  and  the  number  of  milk-cows  on  some  of 
the  dairy  farms,  and  one  man  testifies  that  he 
was  asked  how  many  pig^  he  kept.  That  was  the 
finishing  stroke  to  a  series  of  impertinent  ques- 
tions. The  Grumbleton  farmers  believed  them 
to  be  outward  signs  of  a  conspiracy  of  landlords 
for  the  raising  of  their  rents,  and  so,  after 
abusing  the  intruders  to  their  hearts'  content — 
and  that  is  not  saying  a  little  —  they  caught 
them  in  the  middle  of  a  clover-field  one  fine 
morning  in  spring,  and  broke  two  or  three  heads, 
as  well  as  one  thing  called  a  theodolite,  and  thus, 
as  they  supposed,  effectually  quelled  the  mis- 
chief. 

Upon  this,  Grumbleton  got  great  credit  for  its 
enhghtened  public  spirit,  and  was  talked  about 
in  all  the  country  towns  within  as  many  as 
twenty  miles.  But  what  was  our  surprise  at 
finding  the  vicar,  and  Grobey,  and  Stobey,  and 
the  whole  pack  of  the  magnates  of  the  parish, 
fraternising  with  a  number  of  people,  one  of 
whom  was  recognised  as  the  man  whose  head 
was  the  worst  oroken  in  the  mel^e  aforesaid ! 
This  occurred  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Drowse  was 
holding  one  of  the  county  members  by  the 
button-hole,  while  the  other  men  were  giving 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  "Grumbleton  Ex- 
tension Railway!" 

Nor  was  this  all.  We  never  knew  our  worth, 
but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 
&c.  "The  land,  if  well  farmed,"  said  our 
friend,  who  had  a  bandage  still  on  his  forehead, 
"  would  produce  twice  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  be  worth,  when  means  of  uniting  Grum- 
bleton with  the  metropolis  were  given  by  the 
proposed  line,  double  the  rent"  All  the  hmd- 
owners  thought  that  man  with  the  broken  head 
a  martyr  ana  a  patriot.  But  our  old  farmer 
Jogglehead,  who  shot  the  theodolite  with  a 
blunderbuss  that  had  not  been  fired  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  house  was  to  have  the  line 
right  through  it,  fairly  danced  in  the  oommiltee- 
room  with  rage  and  fury  when  he  heard  all  the 
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particulars  of  his  own  income  from  land  con- 
cisely stated.  Jogglehead  had  come  to  give 
counter  evidence,  but,  when  his  turn  came,  all 
he  could  demand  was  to  know  how  the  rogues 
got  at  his  ledger,  and  till  this  question  was 
answered,  he  would  not  utter  a  word  one  way 
or  the  other,  except  some  that  were  spoken  of 
as  very  unparliamentary  langiuige.  So  nothing 
could  be  made  of  .liim,  and  he  returned  to 
Grumbleton  to  make  arrangements  for  the  worst 
grievance  and  trouble  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and 
that  was  the  giving  up  of  his  old  tumble-down 
tenement,  ana  removal  to  a  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial farm-house  which  the  company  built  for 
him. 

But  Drowse  and  his  principal  parishioners 
went  home  with  a  new  lij;ht.  They  saw— for 
had  it  not  been  stated  in  evidence  ? — that  6i;um- 
bleton  would  become  a  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence for  Lohdon  merchants  and  City  men,  who 
would  go  daily  to  and  fro  between  Grumbleton 
and  London  on  their  business.  Thejr  heard,  too, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  fine  clay  m  Grumble- 
ton would  be  the  means  of  giving  a  valuable 
trade  to  the  town;  and  there  was  abundant 
proof  that  what  evervbody  had  hitherto  known 
as  a  dirty  yellowish-looking  gutter,  would,  by 
help  of  the  Grumbleton  Extension  Line,  become 
a  famous  chalybeate  source  of  wealth ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  great  public  would  flock  to  Grumbleton 
to  (kink  out  of  that  gutter. 

Accordingly,  there  was  a  wonderful  reaction, 
there  was  a  rush  for  shares.  Tlie  singular  gene- 
rosity and  public  spirit  of  the  directors  and  rail- 
way contractors  were  evinced  by  the  readiness 
with  which  they  facilitated  our  neighbours'  labour 
to  possess  shares,  and  even  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, when  the  line  was  opened,  ihej  got  rid  of 
every  one  of  their  shares  at  a  premium.  The 
vicar  headed  the  people,  all  promising  them- 
selves— and  the  company  never  contradicted 
them — eight  per  cent  for  their  money,  and  a 
prospect  of  double  that  amount.  The  prospect 
still  remains  somewhat  distant,  but  still  there  it 
is,  and  meanwhile  our  dividends  are  about  an 
eighth  per  cent,  which,  as  Drowse  says,  is  a 
difference,  certainly. 

Still  we  have  got  our  railway,  which  brings 
us  within  an  hour  or  so  of  the  metropolis.  Some- 
how or  other,  however,  the  metropolis  has  not 
yet  cared  very  much  about  being  within  an  hour 
or  so  of  us.  We  had  an  express,  but  it  seldom 
put  down  any  passenger  at  our  station:  so  seldom, 
that  such  an  arrival  was  an  event,  and  tlie  pas- 
senger was  looked  at  and  talked  about  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  We  had  a  dozen  other  trains 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  not  many  passen- 
gers, and  the  house  built  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  chalybeate  spring  is  yet  unoccupied. 
That  gutter  was  bought  by  a  company,  and  made 
to  flow  in  a  conduit,  like  one  of  the  London 
drinking  fountains :  the  water  all  coming  out  of 
the  mouth  of  an  an^el  with  wings,  whicli  was 
said  to  be  emblematical.  And  the  New  Hotel 
Companv  is  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  at  this  very 
time.  I  will  relate  something  about  our  villa 
residences  by-and-by,  when  people  come  to  live 


in  them,  but  a  picture  of  them  is  Imng  up  at  all 
the  stations  on  the  Grumbleton  Extension  Une. 

What  with  embankments  slipping,  and  a 
bridge  or  two  falling,  and  the  permanent  way 
not  proving  permanent,  but  settling  itself  after 
any  change  in  the  weather,  the  express  has  a 
fine  time  of  it,  running  off  the  line,  so  that  it  is 
a  mercy  nobody  is  killed,  and  would  be  a  marvel, 
only  nobody  but  the  officials  travel  by  it.  What 
with  all  these  and  other  misfortunes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  mystery  how  the  Grumbleton  Extension 
does  manage  to  pay  that  lialf-crowu  interest  on 
every  hflnoQ-ed  pounds  sunk  in  it. 

For,  there  are  great  difficulties  besides  specu- 
lative ones.  The  express  had  no  sooner  come 
out  of  one  of  the  tunnels  (there  are  seventeen  in  all 
between  London  and  Grumbleton,  "  A  good  deal 
like  e^h  other,"  says  Drowse),  than  tiie  brick- 
work came  out  as  well,  and,  as  the  superincum- 
bent soil  was  fine  sand,  it  choked  the  tunnel  like  a 
snowdrift.  So  the  company  was  obliged  to  get 
a  new  contractor  to  patch  things  up  a  little,  and 
paid  the  bill  by  creating  some  new  shares,  and 
raising  the  fares  from  Grumbleton  to  London  to 
the  same  Gj^ures  as  those  of  the  old  stage-coach. 
Thougli  it  IS  right  to  add  that  the  return  fare  is 
cheaper  than  going  and  returning  by  the  Regu- 
lator. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  officials  to  say  that 
they  do  their  duty  as  well  and  as  earnestly  as  it 
is  possible  for  men  to  Ho  it,  who  have  to  learn 
by  daily  experience  what  that  duty  is.  Being 
on  new  lines,  with  no  money  but  what  could  be 
borrowed,  the  company  mostly  took  for  its 
servants  men  who  had  never  been  in  a  station 
before,  excepting  when  their  desire  was  to  get 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  could.  Still,  they 
looked  very  well  in  their  new  uniforms,  and  but 
for  a  pretty  general  sprinkling  of  arms  in  slings, 
and  here  and  there  a  station-master  on  crutches, 
and  porters  with  bandages  on  their  wrists  (signs 
of  the  little  accidents  t^t  had  occurred  to  them 
while  learning  their  business),  you  never  saw  a 
better  looking  staff  of  officials.  For  the  first 
six  months  or  so,  they  were  exceedingly  polite 
even  to  the  ladies,  and  would  carry  carpet-bags 
without  so  much  as  thinking  of  sixpence  for  the 
trouble. 

But  the  rolling  stock !  The  engines,  old  four- 
wheelers  which  panted,  and  joggled,  and  jumped 
almost  anywhere  in  frosty  weather,  but  couldn't 
pidl  a  traiYi  against  a  head  wind,  how  they  used 
to  break  down  to  be  sure !  In  a  drizzling  rain, 
sanding  the  rails  was  no  use :  the  driving-wheels 
could  not  get  up  to  bite  the  sand.  Still,  when 
they  got  the  steam  Well  up,  and  there  was  not 
much  wind  ahead,  these  locomotives  would  run 
along  pretty  well,  especially  down  the  inclines, 
and  the  contractors  took  care  to  leave  as  many 
inclines  as  they  could.  There  was  the  Achilles, 
which  brought  the  parliamentary,  ''she  was 
always  scrumptious  at  «n  incline,"  her  driver 
said,  "and  would  make  for  the  fields  at  the 
curve,  if  he  didn't  keep  her  veiT  steady." 

The  carriages  were  pretty  tolerable,  and  well 
cushioned,  which  was  a  good  precaution  in  case 
of  accidents.    For,  as  Drowse  remarked, "  if  one 
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most  tumble,  it  is  better  to  have  a  coshion  to 
tumble  oa ;"  so  he  always  went  first-class,  bat 
avoided  tlie  express,  because  punctuality  was 
aimed  at  by  that  train.  And  what  is  the  good,  he 
would  ask,  of  aiming  at  what  you  can't  nit,  and 
running  the  risk  of  being  killed  into  the  bar- 
gain? 

The  recommendations  of  the  Grumbleton 
juries — and  from  tLeir  experience  they  are 
entitled  to  great  weight — would  fill  a  volume ; 
but  nobody  takes  mucn  notice  of  what  juries  say 
over  and  above  their  verdicts ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, Grumbleton  may  boast  of :  it  has  nearly 
ruined  the  ''Accidental  Kill  and  Cure  Society." 
When  the  line  was  opened,  everybody  took  a 
sixpenny  insurance  ticket,  but  the  society  has 
long  ceased  to  permit  any  agencies  on  our  line, 
and  has  forsaken  us  for  otuer  quarters,  where 
they  can  make  money  without  extra  risk. 

Certainly  a  good  many  of  the  public  have  been 
killed,  and  a  good  many  more  have  been  wounded ; 
but  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  public 
always  pays  in  the  long  run,  money  or  life,  for 
railways  and  their  doings.  But  still  the 
Grumbleton  Extension  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
owing  to  the  lawyers  and  the  doctors,  who  have 
been  persuading  the  credulous  public  that  people 
have  nervous  systems.  Drowse  would  never 
believe  in  nerves,  until  he  was  present  at  a  trial 
where  a  man,  whose  nerves  were  shaken  by  the 
down  train  running  off  the  line,  and  performing 
a  pas  seul  in  the  meadow  while  the  engine  ana 
tender  upset  in  the  river,  obtained  two  tnousand 
pounds  damages,  when  his  footman,  who  had 
Doth  legs  broken,  was  considered  very  lucky  to 
have  his  case  settled  out  of  court  for  ufty 
pounds. 

But  the  accidents  and  the  actions,  the  repairs 
to  the  road  and  rail  and  the  rolling  stock,  the 
salaries  to  the  servants,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
stations,  to  say  nothing  of  setting  farm-buildings 
and  ricks  on  fire,  and  running  through  tbe 
gates  every  now  and  then,  and  also  killing 
stray  cattle  which  break  through  the  fences  and 

git  on  the  line,  do  keep  us  good  folks  of 
rumblelon  in  a  state  of  continual  lively 
excitement.  Yet,  with  all  these  dangers  and 
drawbacks,  public  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  line  is  unabated,  and  a  belief  in  its 
safety  steadily  increases.  This,  says  Drowse, 
ought  to  be  tne  case ;  for  at  first  it  was  no  un- 
common thing,  on  examining  the  wheels  at  the 
Grumbleton  station,  to  find  a  round  dozen  of 
them  faultv;  but  now  —  he  states  on  the 
ai^hority  of  the  man  who  taps  the  wheels  with 
a  nammer — ^there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  cracked  wheels  in  any  train,  even  in  frosty 
weather,  and  these  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
old  third-class  carriages,  which  do  not  signify. 
When  a  cracked  wheel  is  discovered,  the  official 
always  marks  it  with  a  bit  of  chalk ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  worth  inquiry,  that  the  worst 
accidents  on  our  line  have  happened  by  the 
breaking  of  sound  wheels,  while  the  cracked 
wheels  do  their  work  well. 

If  the  company  could  only  raise  money  enough 
to  buy  a  few  good  engines  to  pull  us  Grumbleton 


public  against  a  head  wind  up  an  incline,  without 
bursting,  or  so  much  as  snapping  a  conducting- 
rod,  I  believe  we  should  soon  begin  to  prosper. 
But  we  offered  seven  per  cent  for  some  money 
last  year  to  an  insurance  company,  and  the 
secretaries  laughed  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  pro- 
posal, though  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  would  be 
worth  our  while  to  borrow  it  at  ten  per  cent, 
though  it  were  only  to  diminish  the  number  of 
actions  with  which  our  company  is  being  con- 
tinually galled. 

Our  hope  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  line 
lies  in  the  conduct  of  the  shareholders  and  their 
friends.  They  have  imbibed  the  belief  that  every- 
bodv  requires  change  of  air,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  season  tickets  begin  to  be  general.  Now 
that  the  shareholders  spend  quite  a  little  fortune 
in  support  of  this  new  theory,  there  is,  it  must 
be  aamitted,  an  excellent  chance  for  the 
company,  and  the  last  annual  report  concludes 
in  these  hopeful  terms : 

"After  all  the  unforeseen  difficulties  which 
the  company  has  encountered,  your  directors 
believe,  with  confidence,  that  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that,  with  the  efficient  and  experienced  staff 
of  the  company's  servants,  the  Grumbleton  Ex- 
tension will  speedly  become  what  it  deserves 
to  be — a  most  valuable  connecting  link  between 
Grumbleton  and  the  Metropolis." 


LAURENCE  STERNE. 

By  all  means  let  us  hear  the  best  of  our  much- 
abused  friend  Laurence  Sterne.  In  committing 
himself  to  two  volumes  of  lively  biography, 
bright,  liberal,  and  very  interesting,  Mb.  f  erct 
Fitzgerald  testifies  his  friendly  bias  to  the 
human  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
great  humorist ;  for,  to  become  the  biofi^rapher 
of  a  man  of  genius  for  the  sake  of  raising  him 
upon  a  gibbet,  is  to  carry  into  literature  the  taste 
of  an  amateur  hangman.  Enough  has  been 
said,  some  of  it  we  think  not  unjustly,  to  the 
discredit  of  Sterne's  life.  Now  let  us  know  the 
best  of  it,  following  a  biographer  who,  as  far  as 
may  be,  will  see  Sterne's  life  and  character  re- 
flected in  his  works. 

The  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  was  bom  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  in  the  barracks  at  Clonmel, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  in  the  year 
seventeen  'thirteen.  In  Clonmel  barracks  lay 
at  that  time  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  in  whick 
his  father,  Roger  Sterne,  was  ensign.  There 
was  a  branch  ofthe  Sterne  family  naturalised  in 
Ireland,  but  Roger  belonged  to  the  Stemes  who 
were  at  that  time  a  ^ood  old  Yorkshire  family, 
settled  some  at  Kilvmgton,  and  some  at  Elving- 
ton.  EnsignRoger'sgrandfather,  Richard  Si«me, 
had  been  a  noted  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had 
thirteen  children,  and  benefited  himself  so  far  by 
his  preferment  in  the  Church  as  to  leave  a  fine 
estate  at  Kilvington  to  his  eldest  son,  another 
Richard.  Another  of  the  archbishop's  sons, 
Simon,  married  the  heiress  of  Elvington  near 
York,  and  it  is  this  son  who  had  Roger  the 
ensign  for  the  youngest  of  his  seven  children. 
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Ensign  Sterne,  when  with  the  army  in  Flanders, 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Nuttall 
of  Clonmel,  a  rich  sutler  or  contractor  for  army 
provisions,  and  the  lady  was  the  widow  of  a 
Captain  Hebert,  or  Herbert.  The  marriage 
took  place  at  Bonohain  about  two  years  before 
the  birth  of  Laurence,  his'  sister  Mary,  fif- 
teen months  older  than  himself,  having  been 
bom  at  Lisle  during  the  interval.  Ensifjp 
Sterne's  regiment,  which  had  remained  m 
Flanders  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  came  into  barracks  at  Clonmel  just 
before  Laurence's  birth,  his  mother  having 
arrived  from  Dunkirk  only  three  days  before 
that  event.  Except  two,  all  regiments  raised 
since  the  peace  oi  Ryswick,  the  Thirty-fourth 
one  of  the  number,  were  then  being  remorselesslv 
broken  and  disbanded  at  the  close  of  war,  and, 
said  Sterne  afterwards,  "my  birthday  was 
ominous  to  my  poor  father,  who  was,  tue  day 
after  our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave  officers, 
broke  and  sent  adrift  into  the  wide  world  with 
a  wife  and  two  children."  Ensi^  Roger  was 
in  no  desperate  case.  He  took  his  wife  and  her 
two  little  ones  to  Yorkshire,  and  dwelt  with  his 
mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  in  her  house 
at  Elvington,  having  Corporal  Butler,  an  Lish 
orderlv  of  the  disbanded  regiment,  for  his 
attendant.  Ensign  Sterne  was,  says  his  son 
Laurence,  "a  little  smart  man,  active  to  the 
last  degree  in  all  exercises,  most  patient  of 
fatigue  and  disappointments,  of  which  it  pleased 
God  to  give  him  full  measure.  He  was  in  temper 
somewhat  rapid  and  hastv,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet 
disposition ;  void  of  all  cfesigns,  and  so  innocent 
in  nis  own  intentions  that  he  suspected  no  one ; 
so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten  times  a 
day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your 
purpose." 

In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  the  Thirty-fourth 
Regiment  was  again  established  under  Colonel 
Chudleigh,  and  rejoined  bv  Ensign  Roger  and 
his  family  at  Dublin  barracKS,  whence  they  were, 
within  another  month,  shifted  to  Exeter,  a  third 
child,  a  son,  Joram,  who  lived  only  ^ve  years, 
being  born  during  the  journey.  After  a  year 
in  Exeter,  the  regiment  was  ordered  back  to 
Dublin,  where  it  remained  stationary  for  the 
next  three  years.  Here  Ensign  Sterne,  who 
had,  as  well  as  his  wife,  moneyed  connexions,  and 
may  have  had  means  of  bis  own  to  dissipate, 
instead  of  living  in  barracks  upon  his  ensign's 
pay  of  three  shillings  and  twopence-halfpenny  a 
day,  furnished  a  large  house,  and,  says  his  son, 
'*  in  a  year  and  a  hidf's  time  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money."  During  the  year  at  Exeter  and  the 
three  years  at  Dublin  there  was  no  addition 
to  the  little  family,  but  when  the  soldier  went 
from  Dublin  with  his  regiment  to  take  part 
in  the  Vigo  expedition,  Mrs.  Sterne,  whose 
youngest  boy  had  died  of  small-pox  on  the  way 
from  Plymouth  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  con- 
soled two  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
with  a  daughter,  who  was  christened  Anne. 
This  girl,  however,  like  the  brother  who  pre- 
ceded her  and  the  brother  who  was  next  born, 
died  before  reaching  the  age  of  four.   The  sixth 


child  was  a  girl,  who  did  not  live  a  twelve- 
month, four  frail  infants  thus  perishinf^  between 
the  births  of  the  first  two  children,  Maiy  and 
Laurence,  and  the  last-bom,  Catherine,  so  that 
these  three  of  the  seven  were  all  who  reached 
maturity. 

Upon  his  return  from  Vigo  Bay,  Mrs.  Sterne 
and  the  little  family  rejoined  the  ensign,  then 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  Wicklow  bar- 
racks, Laurence  then  being  a  boy  of  sevens 
There  the  child  lived  among  the  soldiers,  and 
might  take  in  with  his  earliest  impressions,  if  he 
would,  from  bis  father  and  the  corporal  who  was 
his  orderly  for  from  anybody  else),  ima^s  that 
were  shapeci  afterwards  into  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim. 

But  during  six  months  of  the  time  spent 
here,  the  Sterne  family  was  housed  hospitably 
in  the  vicarage  of  Anamoe,  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Wicklow,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eetherston, 
a  relation  of  Laurence's  mother.  At  Anamoe 
young  Laurence  tumbled  into  a  mill-race,  was 
swept  under  the  revolving  mill-wheel,  and  shot 
out  on  the  other  side,  unharmed,  into  smooth 
water.  He  tells  this  of  himself  as  "  incredible,'' 
and  we  do'liot  learn  without  some  trace  of  sus- 
picion that  precisely  the  same  story  is  told  of 
the  boyhooa  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  areb- 
bishop.  The  mill-race,  at  any  rate,  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  Anamoe. 

When  the  regiment  went  presently  for  a  year 
to  Dublin  barracks,  the  Stemes  lived  in  barrack. 
There  the  boy  "  learned  to  write,  &c.,"  and  the 
little  Anne  died.  Her  brother  afterwards  recol- 
lected her,  and  said  of  her,  "  she  was  of  a  fine 
delicate  frame,  not  mad<2  to  last  long,  as  were 
most  of  my  father's  babes."  The  regiment  was 
next  quartered  at  MuUingar,  where  there  was 
again  a  relation — ^this  time  one  of  the  Sterne 
family — who  took  the  little  household  in  and 
entertained  it  for  a  twelvemonth.  A  couple  of 
posts  from  Mullingar  is  Port  Arlington,  where 
a  Lefevre,  whose  son  had  a  commission  in  the 
army,  set  up  a  French  school.  In  this  fact 
some  have  seen  the  first  hint  of  Sterne's  Le 
Fever. 

After  a  change  to  Carrickfergus,  the  Stemes 
came  back  with  the  regiment  to  Wicklow, 
whence  Ensign  Roger,  bavins  ^t  leave  of 
absence  from  his  colonel,  took  his  son  Lau- 
rence, then  eleven  years  old,  to  the  Halifax 
Free  Grammar  School.  For  the  head  of  his 
family — ^Roger's  eldest  brother,  Richard  Sterne 
of  Elvington — ^was  resident  also  at  Woodhouse, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Halifax,  and  one  of  the 
governors  of  its  grammar-school.  Here,  there- 
fore, Laurence  was  educated  during  the  next 
seven  years  of  his  life.  At  the  olose  of  the 
seven  years,  his  father,  the  former  ensign,  then 
Lieutenant  Sterne,  <^ed  of  yellow  fever  at 
Jamaica,  after  having  escaped  death  from  a 
sword-thrust  in  a  duel,  and  the  lieutenant's  rich 
and  kindly  brother  Richard,  of  Elvington,  says 
Laurence^  ''by  God's  care  of  me,  became  a 
father  to  me." 

Laurence  Sterne's  mother  was  alive  seven- 
and-twenty  years  later,  and  her  life  seems  to 
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have  been  troubled,  bat  except  that  he  once 
met  her  in  York  and  trusted  that  some  trouble 
of  hers  was  ended,  there  is  little  to  tell  us,  for 
good  or  bad,  what  place  she  occupied  in  the 
mind  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

By  his  uncle  Richard,  Laurence  was  sent  to 
the  coUeo^e  —  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  —  of 
which  Richard's  grandfather,  the  arcnbishop, 
had  been  master,  and  which  the  archbishop  had 
enriched  with  foundations  and  benefactions.  In 
the  course  of  his  first  year  Laurence's  education 
was  put  upon  an  economical  footing,  on  the 
ground,  doubtless,  of  his  orphanhood,  bj  his 
entry  as  a  sizar  on  the  sixth  of  July,  seventeen 
•thirty-three.  His  Uncle  Richard  had  died  in 
the  preceding  October,  and  Richard  his  son, 
Laurence's  cousin,  about  six  years  older  than 
himself,'  inheriting,  not  Woodhouse,  which  was 
left  to  a  son  by  a  second  marriage,  but  Elving- 
ton,  with  a  chief  share  of  his  mher's  wealth 
and  all  his  good  will  to  Laurence,  became  thence- 
forth answerable  for  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. So  at  the  university  Laurence  Sterne 
"spent  the  usual  number  of  years;  read  a 
great  deal,  laughed  more,  and  sometimes  took 
tne  diversion  of  puzzling  his  tutors.  He  left 
Cambridge  with  the  character  of  an  odd  man, 
who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and  who  had  parts,  if 
he  would  use  them."  At  Cambridge,  Laurence 
Sterne  commenced  his  friendship  with  John 
Hall,  afterwards  John  Hall  Stevenson — the 
Eucenius  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Here,  also,  Sterne 
maae  his  first  acquaintance  with  another  most 
familiar  associate  of  after  years,  that  affection 
of  the  chest  which  showed  itself  in  constant 
cough  and  the  occasional  spitting  of  blood. 
Sterne  matriculated  in  March,  seventeen  'thirty- 
five,  took  his  degree  as  B.A.  in  the  following 
January,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  March, 
seventeen  'thirty-six.  His  ordination  as  priest 
followed  two  or  three  years  later,  when  his  age 
was  not  quite  five-and-twenty. 

Besides  the  eldest  brother  Richard,  Ro^er 
Sterne  had  an  elder  brother  Jaques,  who  dso 
survived  him,  and  who,  like  Richard,  was  ready 
to  help,  as  he  could,  Roger's  orphan  son.  Lau- 
rence's uncle.  Dr.  Jaques  Sterne,  a  Whig  and 
a  strong  Protestant,  was,  at  the  time  when  his 
nepiiew  entered  the  Church,  canon  residentiary, 
prebendary,  and  precentor  of  York  Cathednu, 
and  rector  of  two  small  livings  in  the  East 
Riding.  Eight  years  later  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  and  he  died  archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  young  clergyman  then,  the  Reverend 
Laurence  Sterne,  came  home  from  the  university 
to  York,  where  his  Uncle  Jaques,  as  precentor 
of  the  cathedral,  had  a  residence,  and  his  cousin 
Richard  was  at  Elvington,  within  a  five-mile 
walk,  or  in  the  season  occupied  the  town-house 
of  the  Sternes  in  Castlegate.  And  now  it  was 
that  Laurence  Sterne  met  a  clergyman's  daughter 
who  was  making  a  long  stay  at  York,  Elizabeth 
Lumley,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Bedal  in 
Staffordshire.  After  a  two  years'  courtship, 
Miss  Lumley  went  back  to  Staffordshire,  leaving 
Laurence  sentimentally  disconsolate.     When 


presently  she  returned  to  York,  it  was  with 
broken  health ;  she  was  believed  to  be  a  dying 
victim  of  consumption,  and  under  that  impres- 
sion told  her  "Laury"  that  she  should  not  live 
to  be  his,  but  had  made  a  will  leaving  all  that 
she  had  to  him.  She  had  forty  poun&  a  year 
in  her  own  right,  if  not  more.  By  this  time 
Laurence  was,  in  the  world's  eyes,  settled  in 
life.  His  ordination  as  priest  preceded  only  by 
five  days  his  induction  into  the  vicarage  of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest,  named  from  its  position 
on  the  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  forest  of  the  Gal- 
trees,  which  then  extended  all  the  way  to  York. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  in  the  following;  year  got  one  of  the 
best  prebend's  stalls  in  lork  Minster,  which 
gave  aim,  with  the  dignity  and  prospect  of  pro- 
motion, forty  pounds  a  year  and  a  house  in 
Stonegate.  Upon  this  he  married.  It  was  in 
seventeen  'forty-one  that  he  got  his  stall,  and 
it  was  on  Easter  Monday  of  that  year  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  entry  in  his  parish  register 
at  Sutton,  "Laurence  Sterne,  A.M.,  Yicar  of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest,  and  Prebendary  of  York, 
was  married,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Osbaldeston, 
Dean  of  York,  to  Elizabeth  Lumley,  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1741  (being  Easter  Monday), in 
the  Cathedral,  by  license.' 

Of  Mrs.  Sterne,  who  before  marriage  had  been 
the  object  of  her  husband's  sentiment^  ecstasies, 
the  worst  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  can  suggest  as 
excuse  for  her  husband's  subsequent  neglect 
of  her— a  neglect  that  he  clearly  shows  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  world — 
is  that  a  crayon  portrait  recently  discovered 
gives  her  a  disagreeable  face,  and  that  although 
she  had  a  fine  voice  and  a  good  taste  in  music, 
"she  is  like  to  have  settled  down  into  a  plain, 
well  meaning,  orderly,  humdrum  sort  of  house- 
wife; excellent  for  school-work,  for  cottage- 
visiting,  for  marketing,  for  sweeping  up,  and 
weekly  washings ;  excellent  as  a  social  labourer 
of  life,  yet,  unhappily,  with  a  literal  turn  of 
mind,  and  on  whicn  her  husband's  brilliant 
rockets  might  explode  harmlessly,  quite  unfelt 
and  unappreciated."  Just  the  sort  of  faithful 
home-cherishing  wife,  in  fact,  that  the  man  of 
genius  most  needs,  weds  if  he  can,  and  whose 
value  he  of  all  men  in  the  world  usually  most  ap- 
preciates. At  Sutton,  Parson  Sterne  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  squire  of  his  parish,  and 
was  not  liked  amon^  his  people,  but  some  families 
of  good  repute  held  fast  by  him.  He  amused 
himself  with  playing  the  bass  viol,  painting, 
writing,  and  occasionally  shooting,  looking  to 
his  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  his  hay.  His 
sermons  were  very  short;  the  weakness  of 
his  lungs  made  that  an  unavoidable  condition. 
Preaching,  he  said  in  'sixty-two,  **  which  I  have 
not  strength  for,  is  ever  fatal  to  me;  but  I 
cannot  avdid  the  latter  yet."  If  his  sermons, 
however,  were  short,  they  were  boldljr  natural 
and  practical,  often  dramatic  in  their  tone, 
always  home  spoken,  religious  even  when  in 
mood  upon  the  yerge  of  laughter,  and  of  a  sort 
always  to  seize  on  me  attention  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  year  following  that  of  Sterne's  marriage 
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a  daughter  was  born,  and  named  Lydia  after  Mrs. 
Sterne's  favourite  sister.  This  daughter  was 
baptised  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  ouried  on 
the  day  following. 

Next  year  the  prebendal  stall  and  small  living 
of  Stillington,  with  forty-eight  pounds  a  year, 
fell  vacant.  Stillington  is  but  two  miles  from 
Sutton,  and  Sterne  had  the  preferment  from 
Lord  Fairfax,  in  whose  gift  it  was,  and  with 
whose  family  the  Stemes  had  a  marriage 
connexion.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  believes  that  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  had  estates  in  Kent,  was  "the 
friend  in  the  south,"  who  is  said  to  have 
promised  Miss  Lumley,  before  her'  marriage, 
that  if  she  became  the  wife  of  a  Yorkshire 
clergyman,  he  should  have,  wlien  it  fell  vacant, 
a  Yorkshire  living  that  was  in  his  ^ift. 

At  this  time  Sterne's  college  fnend,  Steven- 
son— Yorick's  Eugenius — was  lord  of  Skelton 
Castle,  near  Guisborough,  and  this  place  be- 
came, under  its  Shandean  name  of  "Crazy 
Castle,"  the  Vicar  of  Sutton's  second  home. 
Hence  Stevenson,  who  was  one  of  the  shame- 
less fraternity  of  the  "  Twelve  Monks  of  Med- 
menham,"  issued  his  indecent  "  Crazy  Tales." 
In  the  fibrary  at  Skelton  the  vicar — who  was 
known  among  the  jovial  souls  of  Crazy  Castle 
as  *'  The  Blackbird" — could  pasture  at  will  on 
French  Anas  and  Facetious  Histories.  Here 
he  fastened  upon  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
clioly,  great  furnisher  of  second-hand  erudition, 
not  to  a  Sterne  only,  but  to  a  hundred  men  who 
have  aimed,  as  Sterne  did  not,  at  a  cheaply- 
earned  repute  for  scholarship.  Here  were  all  the 
other  books  that  gave  its  flavour  of  curious 
out-of-the-way  reading  to  Tristram  Shandy.  It 
was  even  here,  too,  that  Sterne  read  Don 
Quixote  and  tbe  Essays  of  Montaigne,  and  had 
a  host  enthusiastic  as  himself  for  Kabelais. 

At  this  time  also  there  practised  at  York  a 
Dr.  Burton,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies,  who  is  said  to  survive  yet  as 
tne  Dr.  Slop  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Dr.  Burton, 
who  had  studied  abroad  and  been  a  pupil  of 
Boerhaave,  was  an  accoucheur  and  an  anti- 
quary, and  in  each  character  he  wrote  a  book, 
his  unpublished  antiquarian  work  being  a  folio 
called  the  Yorkshire  Monasticon.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  the  year  seventeen 
'seventy -two.  In  the  small  political  world  of  York, 
Dr.  Burton  was  at  war  with  the  ultra-loyal  Whigs, 
to  whose  party  Laurence  Sterne  and  his  uncle 
belonged.  During  the  troubles  of  'forty-five,  Dr. 
Jaques  Sterne,  as  a  local  magistrate,  contrived 
excuse  for  clapping  Dr.  Burton  into  prison,  send- 
ing iiim  to  London,  and  causing  him  to  be  kept 
nearly  a  year  in  custody.  For  it  had  been  said 
that  the  Highlanders— in  the  days  before  Cul- 
loden — were  come  as  far  as  Kendal,  and  Dr. 
Burton,  who  had  estates  with  some  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  loose  money  lying  by  the  York- 
shire road,  got  leave  to  go  out  and  secure  his  pro- 
perty. He  went,  was  captured,  set  free,  and 
returned  to  York,  when  Dr.  Sterne  most  zea- 
lously improved  the  occasion  to  the  hurt  of 
his  political  antagonist.  For  this  he  was  after- 
wards reprimanded  by  Lord  Carteret.  But  it  was 


with  Jaques  Sterne  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, when  on  his  way  throueh  York  after  tbe 
battle  of  Culloden,  chose  to  take  up  his  lodging. 
Against  Dr.  Burton  and  others,  Dr.  Sterne, 
the  uncle,  fought  by  newspaper  paragraphs 
that  he  expected  Laurence  to  oe  ready  at  all 
times  to  take  his  share  in  writinc^.  Uncle  and 
nephew  quarrelled  over  this  worK,  and  to  this 
cause  alone  the  Vicar  of  Sutton  ascribed  a  feud 
whidi  arose  and  lasted  to  the  uncle's  death  in 
seventeen  'fifty-nine,  a  few  months  before  the 

gublication  of  the  first  volume  of  Tristram 
handy.  "  He  became,"  says  Laurence  Sterne» 
"  my  bitterest  enemy."  Clearly,  however,  that 
is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  Laurence  Sterne 
speaks  of  the  younger  of  his  surviving  sisters, 
Catherine — who  was  eleven  years  younger  than 
himself— as  being  "  most  unhappily  estranged 
from  me  by  my  uncle's  wickedness  and  her  own 
folly."  The  only  light  we  get  upon  these  family 
matters  is  from  Horace  Walpole,  whose  words 
Mr.  Fitz^rald  does  what  he  fairly  can  to 
soften:  "i  know,  from  indubitable  authority, 
that  his  mother,  who  kept  a  school,  having  run 
into  debt  on  account  of  an  extravagant  daughter^ 
would  have  rotted  in  a  jail,  if  the  parents  of  her 
scholars  had  not  raised  a  subscription  for  her. 
Her  own  son  had  too  much  sentiment  to  have 
any  feeling.  A  dead  ass  was  more  important  to 
him  than  a  living  motlier." 

Presently,  about  two  years  after  the  birth 
and  death  of  his  first  child,  Laurence  Sterne 
became  the  father  of  another  Lydia  —  the 
daughter  who  survived  him — bom  and  baptised 
on  the  first  of  December,  seventeen  forty- 
seven.  It  was  the  year  in  which  also,  for  the 
first  time,  a  work  of  his  appeared  inprint— a 
charity  sermon — vrith  Eliian  and  the  Widow  of 
Zarephath  for  its  subject  This  was  followed 
by  tne  assize  sermon,  preached  in  York  Ca- 
thedral, which,  seven  or  ei^ht  years  later, 
Sterne  gave  to  Corporal  Tnm,  "who  held 
the  sermon  loosely,  not  carelessly,  in  his  left 
hand,  raised  something  above  his  stomach, 
and  detached  a  little  from  his  breast,"  for 
delivery  to  the  critical  ears  of  Dr.  Slop,  Mr. 
Shandy,  and  Uncle  Toby.  "Can  the  reader 
believe  that  this  sermon  of  Yorick's  was 
preached  at  an  assize,  in  the  cathedral,  before 
a  thousand  witnesses  readv  to  give  oath  of  it, 
by  a  certain  prebendary  of  that  church  P" 

**  Setting  aside,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  '*  any 
exemplary  observance  of  the  special  duties  of 
his  profession,  which,  in  his  age,   were  not 

Eopularly  expected,  the  whole  current  of  Mr. 
teme's  life  and  manners  was  tin^d  by  senti- 
ment. Here  is  his  amatory  profession  of  faith : 
*  I  must  ever  have  some  Dulcinea  in  my  head ; 
it  harmonises  the  soul.'"  So,  at  the  age  of 
six-and-forty,  with  a  wife  and  daughter  at  his 
Sutton  vicarage,  Mr.  Sterne  found  his  soul 
harmonised  at  York  by  Miss  Catherine  de 
Fourmantelle — a  young  French  lady,  of  an 
exiled  Huguenot  family.  Her  elder  sister  had 
conformed  to  the  religious  tests  which  enabled 
her  to  enjoy  the  family  possessions ;  while  with 
her  mother  at  York  Uvea  the  Catherine  to  whom 
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Mr.  Sterne  wrote  fenrently  aa  "Dear,  dear 
Kitty,"  "I  love  you  to  distraction,  Kitty,  and 
will  lore  you  to  eternity ! "  The  first  of  the 
notes  to  her,  with  a  present  of  Calcavella,  is 
signed  ^'  Yorick ;"  aua  it  was  about  this  time 
that  Tristram  Shandy  was  begun.  Of  his 
wife  he  wrote  to  his  Kitty,  "  I  have  but  one 
obstacle  to  my  happiness,  and  what  that  is  you 
know  as  well  as  I ;"  "  God  will  open  a  door 
when  we  shall  some  time  be  much  more  to- 
gether." He  sent  sweetmeats  to  his  Kitty, 
and  he  sent  her  his  charity  sermon,  because  he 
found  in  her  something  of  the  tender  and  com- 
passionate nature  of  Elijah. 

A  humorous  and  metaphorical  account,  by 
Sterne,  of  a  cathedral  squabble  over  "  a  good 
warm   watch-coat  "—some  small  question    of 

?referment  to  a  patent  place,  in  which  a  Dr. 
'opharo,  described  by  tne  name  of  "Trim," 
a  name  presently  put  to  better  use,  was  the 
greedy  m6yer  of  discord — ^was  on  the  point 
of  publication,  but  laid  by  unpublished  at 
the  dose  of  the  dispute;  while  Tristram 
Shandy,  begun  early  in  the  year  seventeen 
'fiftv-nine,  was  being  rapidly  produced.  His 
'*  vile  asthma  "  was  still  troubhng  him,  and  he 
had  been  trying  Bishop  Berkeley's  tar-water. 
It  became  known  in  his  own  part  of  the  world 
that  he  was  "busy  writing  an  extraordinary 
book."  "Till  you  read  my  Tristram,"  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "do  not,  like  some 
people,  condemn  it.  Laugh,  I  am  sure  you 
will,  at  some  passages." 

The  first  instalment  of  three  volumes — at  the 
end  of  which  the  hero  was  not  even  bom — ^being 
finished,  the  book  was  offered  for  fifty  poun£ 
to  Dodsley,  who  declined  it.  Sterne,  wnen  he 
could  not  sell,  offered  to  pay  the  cost  of  print 
and  paper  in  a  "lean"  experimental  edition, 
cutting  away  provincial  allusions,  and  so  recast- 
ing the  work  as  to  make  the  satire  general.  In 
this  state  it  first  came  out  at  York.  Its  price 
was  only  five  shillings,  Mr.  Dodsley's  name  in 
the  London, advertisement  followed  that  of  the 
local  publisher,  and  it  formed  two  miniature 
pocket  volumes,  which  came  out  at  the  end 
of  December,  in  the  year  seventeen  'fifty-nine. 
It  was  advertised  in  London  only  once  or  twice, 
but  Miss  Eourmantelle  wrote  to  commend  it 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  an  influential  London 
friend,  and  a  draft  of  it  found  among  her  papers 
in  Sterne's  handwriting  shows  that  the  author 
of  the  lady's  letter  was  the  gentleman  himself, 
who  was  described  therein  as  having  "a  great 
diaracter  in  these  parts  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  wit."  A  few  copies  had  been  sent  to  town 
in  January  to  meet  the  demand  at  Mr.  Dodsley 's, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  year  a  new  edition 
was  required,  and  the  Yorkshire  parson,  who 
had  himself  followed  his  book  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  early  in  the  spring,  became  the  lion 
of  the  season,  Garrick  being  the  first  and  the 
most  cordial  of  those  who  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Rapturous  accounts  of  the  honours  paid  him  by 
"your  great  people  of  the  first  rank,"  including 
"  all  the  bishops,"  were  sent  by  Sterne  to  his 
dear,  dear  Kitty.    His  wife,  who  saved  all  his  | 


letters,  had  not  a  line  to  show  that  he  made  her 
a  sharer  in  his  happiness.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  more 
than  half  believes  those  who  attributed  to  War- 
burton  at  this  time  the  bribe  of  a  purse  of  gold 
to  Sterne,  to  save  himself  from  being  lampooned. 
To  this  story  there  is  no  reference  in  Mr. 
Watson's  recent  life  of  Warl;)urton,  that  gives, 
as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  does,  the  text  of  letters 
of  friendly  admonition  written  by  Warburton 
to  Sterne  at  this  period.  But  we  must  not 
discuss.  We  can  here  give  only  the  dry  skele- 
ton of  that  strange  piece  of  life  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald clothes  with  its  own  flesh,  and  into  which 
he  sets  the  warm  blood  flowing.  From  Lord 
Falconberg,  Sterne  got,  at  any  rate,  a  perpetual 
curacy  at  Coxwould,  not  twenty  miles  from 
Sutton,  that  fell  vacant  in  this  first  season  of  his 
lion-hood.  It  was  worth  a  hundred  a  year,  and 
it  was  this  which  made  him  say  in  exultation 
to  his  Kitty,  "  I  have  but  one  obstacle  to  my 
happiness  now  left,  and  what  that  is  you  know 
as  well  as  I." 

Not  many  weeks  later,  dear  Kitty  arrived  in 
London.  Sterne  saw  her  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, wrote  hurriedly  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
that  "every  minute  of  his  time  was  so  pre- 
engaged,  &c." — might  meet  her  on  Friday — "I 
beg,  dear  girl,  you  will  believe  I  do  not  spend 
an  hour  where  I  wish,  for  I  wish  to  be  with  you 
always ;  but  fafe  orders  my  steps,  Gbd  knows 
how,  for  the  present."  Mr.  Fitzgerald  knows 
and  tells  us  now.  Fate  took  him  "to  balls, 
parties,  visits,  dinners,  a  fortnight  deep,  Rane- 
lagh,  and  the  Drury-lane  coulisses.  This  is  our 
last  glimpse  of  dear  Kitty.  The  car  of  Mr. 
Sterne  swept  by  her." 

For  Mr.  Sterne  was  in  a  flurr^b  of  heart  con- 
tent. There  was  a  new  game  of  cards  called 
Tristram  Shandy.  There  was  a  Shandy  Salad. 
There  was  a  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  horse  in  the 
Irish  steeple-chases,  and  in  Dubhn  cheap  pirated 
copies  of  the  book  were  sold  for  sixpence. 

The  second  edition  of  Tristram,  with  a  frontis- 
piece by  Hogarth  and  a  dedication  to  Pitt,  was 
toUowed  almost  immediately  by  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  adorned  with  a  print  from 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrance's  portrait  of  Sterne;  Dods- 
ley paying  for  the  new  edition  and  the  sermons 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson  shrunk  instinctively  from  the  new 
star  of  the  dinner-tables ;  but  Gray  found  him 
to  be  a  good  man  in  his  sermons.  As  for 
Johnson,  "A  lady  asked  the  Doctor  how  he 
liked  Yorick's  Sermons.  In  his  rough  blunt 
way  he  answered  her,  *  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  madam  1'  Later  on,  the  subject  was  re- 
newed, and  he  then  censured  them  with  much 
severity.  The  lady,  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
plain  reply,  sharply  retorted:  *I  understood, 
sir,  you  had  not  read  them.'  '  No,  madam,' 
roared  the  sage,  '  I  did  read  tbem,  but  it  was  in 
a  stage-coach ;  I  should  not  even  have  deigned 
to  look  at  them  had  I  been  at  large.' "  Garrick, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  Sterne  to 
town,  did  not  retain  a  good  opinion  of  him,  but 
said  "he  degenerated  in  London  like  an  ill 
transplanted  shrub.    The  incense  of  the  great 
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spoiled  his  bead,  as  their  ragouts  had  done  his 
stomach." 

From  London  Sterne  did  not  return  to  Sutton. 
Finding  a  curate  for  that  parish,  he  went  to  re- 
side at  bis  own  new  curacy  of  Coxwould,  which 
be  spoke  of  as  "a  sweet  retirement  in  compa- 
rison with  Sutton."  There  were  few  parish- 
ioners, and  there  were  fine  friends  within  reach. 
He  gave  his  parsonage  there  the  name  of  Shandy 
Hall,  and  wrote  in  it,  within  the  next  twelve- 
month, the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Tristram, 
wherewith,  when  done,  he  again  made  his  per- 
sonal appearance  to  enjoy  toe  flatteries  of  his 
success  among  the  Londoners.  The  dinner- 
table  was  his  paradise,  and  for  about  fl?e  weeks 
he  never  dined  at  home.  Dodsley  paid  three 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for  this  second  in- 
stalment of  Tristram,  which  was  received  with 
equal  parts  of  censure  and  applause,  each  of  the 
strongest.  At  this  time  Sterne's  map  of  his 
future  life  was  to  enjoy  every  year  the  London 
season,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  at  home 
in  bis  parish,  racing  through  two  Shandy  vo- 
lumes. To  Stevenson,  after  bis  next  return  to 
Coxwould,  Sterne  wrote  that  he  sliould  have 
broken  the  fall  from  London  to  country  dulness 
by  walking  about  the  streets  of  York  for  ten 
days.  '*  I  nave  not  managed  my  miseries  like  a 
wise  man ;  and  if  God,  for  my  consolation  under 
them,  bad  not  poured  forth  the  'spirit  of  Shan- 
dyism  into  me,  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  think 
for  two  moments  upon  any  grave  subjects,  I 
would  else  just  now  lay  down  and  die." 

Two  or  taree  days  before  the  next  Christmas 
appeared  the  third  pair  of  volumes  of  Tristram, 
issued  by  new  publishers.  The  story  of  Le  Fever 
was  among  th&  best  of  their  contents.  Sterne 
paid  the  usual  visit  to  London,  but  he  was  now 
much  weakened  by  the  disease  of  his  lungs,  and 
a  journey  to  the  south  of  France  was  puinned. 
He  set  out  first,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
to  join  him  at  Paris. 

In  Paris,  too,  the  famous  Yorkshire  parson 
was  made  much  of  in  the  salons  as  a  new  sort 
of  lion,  and  was  in  ecstasy  at  "the  delights  of 
this  nlace,  which  in  the  savoir-vivre  exceeds  all 
the  places,  I  believe, in  this  section  of  the  globe." 
But  he  was  not  at  this  time  unmindful  of  his  wife 
and  their  young  daughter  Lydia,  who  was  an 
inheritor  of  his  asthma  or  consumption.  He 
supplied  them  freely  with  accounts  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  sent  regularly  to  his  bankers  for 
the  letters  of  his  wife.  He  provided  carefully 
and  affectionatelv  for  their  journey  to  him. 
When  they  joined  him  and  he  got  to  Toulouse, 
the  new  experiences  yielded  matter  for  the 
seventh  volume  of  Tristram.  Mrs.  Sterne's 
care  in  the  south  of  France  was  as  much  for  the 
health  of  her  daughter  Lydia — probably,  too,  for 
her  own — as  for  that  of  her  husband ;  and  for 
her  daughter's  sake  she  stayed  at  Montauban, 
he  watching  carefully  over  her  supply  of  money, 
when  Sterne  himseii  returned  to  England. 

So  the  year  ended,  and  the  usual  yearly  in- 
stalment of  Tristram  appeared  only  a  few  weeks 
after  time,  in  January,  seventeen  'sixty-five, 
containing  recollections  of  bis  traveb,  and  the 


episode  of  Captain  Shandy's  love.  There  was 
the  usual  London  season  also  to  enjoy.  This 
time  the  Yorkshire  parson  fell  into  sentimental 
love  with,  and  wrote  a  strange  love-letter  to. 
Lord  Percy's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Bate : 
"  Though  I  had  purchased  a  box-tioket  to  carrv 
me  to  Miss  — *s  benefit,  yet  I  know  very  well, 
that  was  a  single  line  directed  to  me,  to  let  me 

know  Lady would  be  alone  at  seven,  and 

suffer  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  she 
would  infallibly  see  everything  verified  I  have 
told  her." 

Before  next  whiter,  his  cough  and  severe 
spitting  of  blood  warned  him  southward,  and  he 
proposed  travelling  to  Italy,  and  calling  by  the 
way  upon  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Montauban. 
The  tour  that  followed  was  the  basis  of  the 
famous  Sentimental  Journey.  That  he  might 
have  time  for  this  new  work,  he  wrote  that  year 
but  one  volume  of  Tristram,  the  ninth,  and,  aa  it 
proved,  the  last.  His  wife  was  ill,  but  though 
widely  parted  from  her,  he  was  attentive  to  her 
comfort,  and  wrote  also  many  letters  of  playful 
affection  to  his  daughter  Lydia. 

With  the  ninth  volume  of  Shandy,  Mr.  Sterne 
made  his  usual  personal  appearance  in  London 
society.  There  iu)peared  also  some  more  sermons 
by  Mr.  Yorick.  It  was  at  London  in  this  season 
that  Sterne  met  a  young  married  lady,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Draper,  about  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
whose  husband,  a  counsellor  at  [Bombay,  had 
sent  "her  home  to  England  with  her  children  for 
the  safety  of  her  declining  health.  Of  this  lady 
— ^his  Eliza— Sterne's  mind  was  full  when  he 
was  writing  his  Sentimental  Journey.  She  was 
Bramine,  and  he  her  Bnunin.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  new  sentimental  passion — ^with 
Sterne  in  these  matters  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  vanity  than  vice — and  news  of  it  was  taken 
to  his  wife,  then  at  Marseilles,  who  said  only 
that  "  she  wished  not  to  be  informed."  When 
the  lady's  husband  wrote  for  her  to  return  to 
India,  Mrs.  Draper  went  down  to  Deal  to  wait 
for  the  signal  of  embarkation  in  the  Indiamaa 
there  lying,  and  it  was  then  that  Sterne  wrote 
to  her  the  love-letters  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  luigaage. 
He  bade  her  arrange  them  in  chronological 
order,  and  sew  them  together  under  a  cover.  '*  I 
trust  they  will  be  a  perpetual  refuge  to  thee 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  thou  wilt  (when 
weary  of  fools  and  uninteresting  discourse)  re> 
tire  and  converse  an  hour  with  them  and  me." 

Some  City  friends  had  warned  the  lady  against 
Sterne,  and  he,  resenting  this,  ^cas  desirous  that 
after  her  departure  she  snould  not  write  to  them, 
and  thought  he  had  effected  his  puipose,  as  he 
said  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  by  a  falsity  which 
Yorick's  friendship  to  the  Bramine  can  only 
justify.  I  wrote  her  word  that  the  most  amiable 
of  women"  (his  one  good  motherly  friend,  Mrs. 
James)  **  reiterated  my  request  that  she  would 
not  write  to  them.  1  said,  too,  she  had  con- 
cealed many  things  for  the  sake  of  her  peace  of 
mind,  when  in  fact  this  was  merely  a  child  of 
my  own  brain,  made  Mrs.  James'B  by  adoption, 
to  enforce  the  argument  I  had  before  urged 
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Btrangly."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Bramine 
he  wrote:  "Talking  of  widows,  pray,  Eliza,  if 
ever  you  are  snoh,  do  not  think  of  giving  your- 
self to  some  wealthy  nabob,  because  I  .design 
to  marry  you  myself.  My  wife  cannot  lire  long ; 
she  has  sold  all  the  provinoes  in  France  alreac^, 
and  I  know  not  the  woman  I  should  like  so 
well  for  her  substitute  as  yourself."  Too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  on  this  poor  fooling. 
His  last  letter  records  the  breaking  of  another 
blood-vessel.  Then  he  wished  to  mtve  his  wife 
near  him  and  his  daughter^  "  child  and  darling  of 
his  heart." 

After  slight  recovery,  a  relapse  was  followed 
— ^not  for  the  first  time,  according  to  the 
murderous  practice  of  the  doctors  in  that  day — 
with  free  blood-letting.  So,  from  his  lodgings 
in  Bond-street,  Sterne's  sick  body  was  carried 
to  Yorkshire,  "like  a  bale  of  cadaverous  goods," 
where  his  health  greatly  improved.  To  his 
wild  friend  Hall  Stevenson  he  wrote,  with  a 
touch  of  the  earnest  feeling  then  in  his  heart, 
"I  have  never  been  so  well  since  I  left  college, 
and  should  be  a  marvellous  happy  man  but  for 
some  reflections  which  bow  down  my  spirits; 
bat  if  I  live  bat  even  three  or  four  years,  I 
will  acquit  myself  with  honour ;  and  —  no 
matter !  We  will  talk  over  this  when  we  meet." 
He  was  busy  with  the  writing  of  his  Senti- 
mental Journey,  and  was  taking  pains  to  keep 
its  spirit  pure. 

Next  September,  Mr.  Sterne  went  to  Scar- 
borough for  ten  days'  sea-bathing.  He  was  the 
gaest  there  of  an  Irish  bishop.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  be  met  at  Yorlc  his  returned 
wife  and  daughter  Lydia;  who  did  justice,  he 
thought,  to  ner  mother's  care  of  her,  and 
proved  "an  elegant,  accomplished  little  slut." 
He  was  to  gp  to  London  at  Christmas  with 
his  usual  Christmas  book.  While  he  was  in 
town,  Mrs.  Sterne  and  Lydia  were  to  be  housed 
at  York ;  and  in  the  spring  mother  and  daughter 
were  to  return  to  France,  where  Lydia  had 
had  some  "  advantageous  offers  "  of  marriage. 

Before  starting  for  London,  a  fresh  attack 
of  illness  weakened  Sterne  in  body  and  in 
mind.  Bat  he  bade  farewell  to  wife  and 
daughter — ^not  knowing  that  it  was  a  last  fare- 
welt-— and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  gaiety 
of  London.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
seventeen  'sixty-eight,  were  published,  in  the 
usual  form  of  two  little  books,  sold  for  Ave 
shillings,  "vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  a  Sentimental 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy."  This  work 
was  meant  to  be  continued  annually,  in  the 
place  of  Tristram.  But  in  the  next  March, 
Sterne  had  a  pleurisy,  for  which  he  was  three 
times  punished  with  blood-letting  by  the  doc- 
tors. And  at  last,  the  doctors  killed  him !  He 
died  on  the  eighteenth  of  March — ^nobody  by 
but  a  sick-nurse,  and  a  footman  sent  up  from 
a  neighbouring  dinner-party  to  inauire  how 
Mr.  Sterne  was.  Three  days  before  nis  death, 
ite  wrote  to  Mrs.  James,  the  one  gpod.  woman 
who  was  his  most  trusted  friend  m  London, 
"If  I  die,  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me,  and 
forget  the  follies  which  you  have  so  often 


condemned — which  my  heart,  not  my  head, 
betrayed  me  into.  Should  my  ehUd— my  Lydia 
— want  a  mother,  may  I  hope  you  will  (if 
she  is  left  pareutless)  take  her  to  your  bosom  P 
You  are  the  only  woman  on  earth  whom  I  can 
depend  on  for  such  a  benevolent  action." 

Sterne's  body  was  carried  to  its  grave  in 
"the  new  burying-ground  near  Tyburn,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  mourning  coach,  in  which 
were  two  gentlemen — one  of  them  his  publisher. 
Almost  immediately  after  burial,  it  was  dis- 
interred by  the  resurrectionist,  and  recognised 
presently,  when  Its  dissection  was  almost  com- 
plete, upon  the  lecture-table  of  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Sterne  died  involved  in  debts,  which  his  wife 
parted  with  her  own  small  fortune  to  pay.  A 
handsome  subscription  for  his  wife  and  aaugh- 
ter  was  afterwards  made  on  a  Yorkshire  raoe- 
course;  but  their  narrow  means  pressed  on 
them  heavily.  Seven  years  later,  Mrs.  Sterne 
was  dead;  and  Lydia  was  married  to  a  French- 
man. 


SAXON  HAIR-DOCTORS. 

"  Yotm  'air  is  getting  very  thin  on  the  top, 
sir.  You'd  find  it  very  advantageous  to  use  our 
Treble  X  Cythcrean  Extract,  which  will  entirely 
remove  the  dandriff,  and  cause  the  short  'airs  to 
grow  long.  You  will  also  derive  great  benefit 
from  our  Medicated  Balm  of  Paphos,  which  is  of 
unparalleled  efficacy  in  moistening  dry  'eads  of 
'air."  So  says  the  modem  hairdresser,  who 
generally  has  some  wonderful  theory  about  the 
causes  oif  baldness.  We  met  with  one  who  at- 
tributed it  entirely  to  "  the  acids,"  which  his 
"Arabian  alkali"  would  efPectuaily  neutralise. 
Unfortunately,  this  ingenious  gentleman  broke 
down  in  cross-examination,  proved  himself  to 
have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of  acids  in 
general,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  explain  what 
were  the  particular  acids  that  destroyed  the  hair. 
Nevertheless,  we  booght  a  bottle  of  the  "  Arabian 
alkali,"  with  the  view  of  making  experiments. 
Two  strips  of  litmus-paper  bore  evidence,  firstly, 
that  the  alkali  was  not  alkaline;  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  not  acid.  In  short,  it  was  merely 
coloured  and  scented  water,  which  probably  has 
a  beneficial  effect  when  applied  to  dirty  heads. 
Another  of  the  fraternity  advocated  the  cutting 
cure,  probably  because  the  public  has  become 
somewhat  sceptical  about  oils  and  washes.  He, 
too,  had  a  theory :  it  was  a  mistake,  he  said,  to 
suppose  that  when  the  hair  fell  it  came  out  by 
the  roots ;  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  broke  off  in 
the  middle,  and  split  up  towards  the  root,  and  if 
not  cut,  a  hair  taus  unfortunately  divided  against 
itself,  left  only  to  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  this  strip  had,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  bat  perfect  hair.  Miserable  delu- 
sion !  it  was  only  a  remnant,  which  might,  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  scissors,  be  induced  to  become 
a  i)erfect  hair.  The  application  of  the  theory  was 
not  difficult.    In  the  first  phice,  yon  ought  to 
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have  your  hair  cut  re^arly  onoe  a  week ;  in  the 
second  place,  this  catting  operation  ought  to 
be  perfonned  by  the  author  of  the  theory, 
who  alone  knew  how  to  turn  a  strip  mto  a 
cylinder. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  a 
family  doctor  may  be  induced  to  prescribe  for 
falling  hair.  He  does  it  cautiously.  *'Mind," 
he  says,  "  I  don't  say  it  will  be  effectual  in  your 
case,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  known 
for  making  the  hair  grow.  Last  year  I  had  three 
young  ladies  under  my  care,  who  were  terribly 
frightened  about  their  hair,  and  it's  now  thicker 
than  ever."  You  cannot  fail  to  have  faith  Ifter 
this,  especially  seeing  that  the  doctor  himself  is 
bald,  so  you  apply  the  remedy  (tincture  of  can- 
tharides  and  acetic  acid,  most  probably),  which, 
if  it  does  not  turn  your  hair  grey,  proves  as 
effectual  as  any  of  the  other  r^edies. 

But  it  seems  that  in  all  times  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen losing  their  hair  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  remedy,  and  where  there  was  a  demand 
there  was,  of  course,  a  supply.  The  Ediths  and 
Eowenas  of  the  Saxons  consulted  their  doctors 
about  their  hair,  and  so  did  the  Julias  and 
iBmilias  of  the  Romans  before  them.  The 
treatment  was  rather  different  in  those  days, 
but  probably  not  less  successful  than  that  of  our 
time.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  Lady  Rowena 
put  her  hair  in  curl-papers ;  we  may  be  sure  she 
went  to  bed  with  her  nose  full  of  sowbread, 
serenely  confident  that  she  knew  how  to  keep 
her  hair  on  her  head.  "In  case  that  a  man's 
hair  fall  off,  take  this  same  wort  (sowbread), 
and  put  it  into  the  nostrils,"  says  Apuleius.  He 
adds  soon  afterwards :  "  It  also  is  well  beneficial 
for  heart-ache;"  possibly  he  might  have  said, 
with  equal  truth,  for  "the  thousand  natural  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  no 
small  thing  to  know  how  your  hair  may  be  made 
to  grow,  and  your  heart  cured  of  its  aches,  by 
one  and  the  same  remedy. 

But  not  cont^t  with  acting  upon  the  hair  in- 
directly through  the  olfactory  nerves  and  brain, 
Apuleius  and  the  Saxon  leeches  occasionally  re- 
commend local  applications.  They  mention  espe- 
cially water-wort.  "If  a  man's  hair  fall  off," 
they  say,  '*  take  this  same  wort,  pound  it  in  oil, 
smear  then  the  hair  therewith,  it  soon  becometh 
fast."  The  assertion  is  rather  vague  as  regards 
time,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  Ssulous 
were  a  patient  people.  We  are  more  precise  in 
these  days :  "  a  month's  trial  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  of  the  infallible  virtues 
of  the  Pommade  Philocome ;"  and  "  we  need  ask 
the  afflicted  to  buy  no  more  than  one  bottle  of 
the  oil  of  the  Esquimaux  chiefs." 

Again,  we  read  of  hop-trefoil :  "  Also  this  wort 
is  efficacious  to  make  either  men's  or  women's 
hair  grow."  On  reading  this,  one  might  have  a 
horrible  suspicion  that,  unless  the  fact  is  specially 
mentioned,  the  prescription  which  will  make  a 
man's  hair  grow  will  not  necessarily  make  a 
woman's  hair  grow.  One  can  hardly  suppose 
that  even  medieval  leeches  would  be  so  selfish. 


so  wanting  in  consideration  to  the  sex,  as  to 
study  the  art  of  restoring  their  own  hair  and  that 
of  their  male  friends,  while  they  were  careless 
about  the  hair  of  their  sisters  and  their  sweet- 
hearts, to  whom  an  unimpaired  head  of  hair  was 
of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Fortunately,  we 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  on  this 
poibt  from  an  old  Saxon  chronicler  not  very  wdl 
known  either  to  the  public  or  to  professed  anti- 
quaries. The  watercress  remedy  prescribed  by 
Apuleius,  is  mentioned  by  this  old  Saxon  chro- 
nicler in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
where  any  mode  of  treatment  was  recommended 
for  a  man's  hair,  a  woman's  hair  was  included. 
"  In  case  that  a  man's  hair  fall  off,"  says  Apu- 
leius again,  "take  juice  of  the  wort  which  one 
nameth  nasturtium  (nasturtium  officinale),  and 
another  nameth  cress ;  put  it  on  the  nose ;  the 
hair  shall  wax  (grow)."  It  is  worth  while  to  re- 
mark, that  in  the  case  of  tlus  remedy,  as  well  as 
of  sowbread,  the  action  seems  to  be  indirect. 
There  are,  doubtless,  people  in  existence  who 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  nose 
a  herb  intended  to  act  upon  the  hair.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  cerebral  disturbance 
has  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  hair,  some- 
times turning  it  white  in  a  single  night,  as  in  the 
(doubtful)  case  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  at 
other  times  causing  bare  patches  upon  the 
head,  which,  if  not  looked  to  in  time,  lead 
eventually  to  total  baldness.  It  seems  there- 
fore most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  action 
upon  the  brain  might  be  expected  to  have  an 
effect  upon  the  hair.  Through  the  orifices  of 
the  nose  an  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the 
olfactory  nerves,  which  would  immediately  stimu- 
late the  brain  and  probably  make  the  hair  grow. 
The  experiment  is  really  worth  trying. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  proof  from  the 
Saxon  chronicler  that  women  are  included  when 
men  are  spoken  of,  Niewand*  tells  the  following 
story: 

The  Lady  Rowena  feared  much  that  her 
lovely  locks  of  flaxen  hair  were  falling  and  be- 
coming thin.  When  next  she  saw  her  father 
confessor,  she  said  unto  him,  having  first  talked 
of  many  other  things,  "Father,  my  mind  much 
misgives  me  that  my  beauty  is  about  to  depart 
from  me." 

"  How  so,  my  daughter  P"  said  the  confessor  ; 
"methink^  thy  mind  is  not  set  upon  heavenly 
things,  as  it  should  be." 

"Father,  have  I  not  confessed  unto  thee,  and 
answered  all  thy  questions;  and  can  I  forget  thy 
skill  in  leechcraft,  and  in  all  knowledge  ?  Oh, 
father,  tell  me  what  must  I  do  to  save  my  hair, 
thou  who  knowest  a  remedy  for  all  things." 

"There  is  a  remedy  for  that,  as  for  all  other 
ills ;  thou  hast  but  to  apply  it,  and  thy  hair  is 
saved." 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,  father,  what  is  it!"  she 


*  About  1045  AJ>.    Date  not  ascertained  with 
precision. 
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cried,  and  her  blue  eyes  danced  with  pleasure 
and  with  expectation. 

"It  is  simple  and  it  is  sure,"  said  the  con- 
fessor ;  "thou  knowest  the  wort  called  cress,  or, 
as  others  name  it,  watercress?" 

"I  do,"  answered  the  Lady  Rowena;  "I  like 
it  much,  both  with  butter  and  with  cheese." 

"  Good !"  said  the  father.  "  Thou  shalt  take 
thereof,  at  even,  ere  thou  liest  down  to  rest,  and 
shalt  rub  thereof  upon  thy  nose,  first  with  thy 
right  hand  and  then  with  thy  left  hand,  and 
when  both  hands  are  weary,  then  shalt  thou  call 
unto  thy  tiring-woman,  and  she  also  shall  rub 
upon  thy  nose.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  every 
night." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  Lady  Rowena,  very  slowly. 

"Thou  likest  not  the  remedy?"  asked  the 
confessor. 

"But '*  began  the  Lady  Rowena,  and 

stopped  short. 

"  Say  on,  my  daughter." 

"But,  father  dear,  will  not  the  rubbing  of  my 
nose  cause  a  redness  thereon,  or  peradventure 
tear  the  skin  thereof?" 

"I  know  not,  my  daughter;  peradventure  it 
may,  but  it  will  restore  thy  hair." 

"Oh!  what  am  I  to  do?"  asked  the  Lady 
Rowena,  in  despair. 

"What  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  confessor, 
sternly. 

"  But,  father,  if  I  do  as  thou  biddest  me,  how 
soon  will  my  haur  be  fast  again  ?" 

"  I  bid  thee  not ;  do  what  thou  wilt ;  thy  hair 
will  be  fast  again  when  it  shall  please  God." 

Then  the  Lady  Rowena  began  to  weep,  and 
threw  herself  at  the  father  confessor's  feet,  and 
entreated  him,  saying, 

"  0  father,  be  kind  unto  me,  for  T  am  wretched." 

And  the  confessor  stooped  down  to  raise 
her,  and  she  put  out  her  hand,  and  lo  it  came 
upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  it  was  smooth 
like  unto  a  billiard-ball.*  And  the  Lady 
Rowena  was  astonished,  for  she  knew  that, 
when  hair  has  been  shaved  off,  the  skin  is  rough 
and  unpleasant  to  the  touch,  and  she  said  unto 
nim, 

"Why,  how  is  this,  father  confessor?  I 
thought  it  was  only  the  tonsui*e  which  made  bare 
the  crown  of  thy  head,  and  lo  thou  art  bald. 
Where  are  thy  watercresses,  0  father  con- 
fessor?" 

Then  there  was  a  redness  in  the  confessor's 
face,  as  of  a  fire  reflected  therein,  and  he  answered 
unto  her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and 
said  unto  her, 

"  Fair  daughter,  the  vanities  of  this  world  are 
naught  unto  me.  God  gave  me  my  hair,  and 
God  hath  taken  it  away  again.  But  thou,  where- 
fore dost  thou  repine  ?  Thy  hair  is  thick  and 
fair  to  look  upon.  Fear  God,  and  be  good,  and 
all  shall  be  well  with  thee  and  with  thy  bright 
locks." 


And  the  Lady  Rowena  went  on  her  way  re- 
joicing. • 

Bo  thou  likewise,  0  reader,  when  hairdressers 
would  make  thee  nervous. 


*  Carious  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  game  of 
billiardfl. 


THROUGH  THE  BLOCKADE. 

"Phillips,  something  must  have  happened 
to  the  governor.  I've  been  watching  the  clock 
ever  since  eleven.  It  is  almost  half  past.  He 
has  never  been  five  minutes  after  time  in  all  the 
twenty-seven  years  that  I  have  been  a  clerk 
here." 

So  said  the  elderly  cashier,  and  I  could  not 
but  admit  that  the  occurrence  was  unprece- 
dented, though  my  own  experience  in  the  firm 
was  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  first 
speaker.  Mr.  Trent,  second  partner  in  the 
old-established  banking-house  of  Follett,  Trent, 
and  Co.,  was  puncttudit^  itself.  He  chiefly 
managed  the  business,  since  we  saw  little  of 
our  nominal  principal,  the  flrst  partner,  whose 
working  days  were  past.  And  during  the  five 
years  for  which  I  luid  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
firm,  I  had  never  known  Mr.  Trent  to  be  absent 
from  his  post.  Any  deviation  from  routine  on 
the  part  of  a  methodical  man  of  business  is  apt 
to  startle  his  subordinates,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  while  Mr.  Griffith  and  myself 
were  shading  our  heads  over  the  non-appearance 
of  our  chief,  the  juniors  should  be  venturing  on 
rash  conjectures,  ranging  from  apoplexy  to  in- 
solvencv.  But  these  guesses  were  abrui>tly 
checked  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Mr.  Trent  him- 
self. He  came  in  with  a  hasty  step,  and  I 
thought,  as  he  passed  by  with  a  nod  and  a  civil 
word  of  greeting  to  the  bank  parlour,  that  he 
looked  ill  and  harassed.  Almost  immediately 
he  sent  for  me. 

"  Mr.  Phillips,"  said  the  banker,  speaking  in 
a  nervous  fidgetv  manner  quite  unlike  his  usual 
calm  decision  of  speech  and  bearing,  "  I  have 
something  to  ask  of  jrou— a  service — a  favour, 
in  short,  for  I  am  sensible  that  l^is  is  not  at  all 
in  the  way  of  regular  business  duty — in  a  word, 
would  you  go  to  America  to  oblige  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  I  replied,  at  once.  "  I  have 
been  there  before,  if  you  remember,  to  attend 
the  winding  up  of  that  Wall-street  firm,  three 
years  since,    if  it  is  your  desire  that " 

But  here  I  was  interrupted. 

"I  want  much  more  than  that,  Frank 
Phillips,"  broke  in  my  employer,  speaking  with 
unwonted  excitement,  "more  than  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  you,  and  more  than  I  would  ask 
of  any  of  your  companions,  except,  perhaps, 
Griffith,  who  is  too  old,  and  we  have  been  good 
friends  out  of  business  hours,  you  and  I,  and — 
and  I  knew  your  father,  Frank,  and  knew  you 
before  you  left  Charterhouse,  so  I  think  I  may 
rely  .on  you  in  this  sad  business." 

And  then  Mr.  Trent  proceeded  to  explain. 
The  service  he  required  at  my  hands  was  strictly 
of  a  private  character,  and  wholly  unconnected 
with  money  matters.  The  banJcer,  as  I  was 
vaguely  aware,  had  an  orphan  niece  to  whom  he 
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was  greatly  attached,  and  who  had  for  some 
years  been  married.  This  lady  resided  abroad, 
somewhere  in  Italy,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, and  her  husband  was  an  American  gentle- 
man from  one  of  the  Southern  states,  and  the 
owner  of  sufficient  property  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  Europe  with  his  English  wife.  But  I 
was  now  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  Mr.  Bolton  had  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  call  of  patriotism, 
that  he  had  hastened  across  the  Atlantic  to  take 
service  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  that  he 
had  quieted  his  young  wife's  apprehensions  by 
the  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  Many  South- 
erners did  the  same,  obeying  the  summons  to 
arms  with  a  certainty  that  the  whole  dispute 
would  be  settled  in  one  short  campaign.  Among 
the  disappointed  was  Captain  Bolton.  Long 
months  went  by,  and  still  the  war  went  on,  nor 
did  any  safe  and  convenient  opportunity  for  his 
wife  to  rejoin  him  present  itself.  Blockaded  by 
sea,  and  guarded  oy  land,  the  passage  of  the 
Confederate  frontier  was  full  of  risks,  especially 
for  ladies  and  children.  Natural  anxietv  and 
hope  deferred  had  affected  Mrs.  Bolton's  health 
and  spirits.  She  had  come  back  from  Italy  to 
Eneland,  to  be  nearer,  as  she  said»  to  her 
husband  when  he  should  summon  her  to  share 
his  fortunes*  And  at  last  the  summons  had 
come,  but  it  was  no  joyful  one. 

Captain  Bolton  had  been  severely  wounded  in 
a  skirmish  with  some  of  General  Gilmore's 
troops,  then  besieging  Charleston,  and  he  had 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  his  wife  and 
baoes  for  what  m^t  but  too  probably  be  the 
last  time.  And  the  favour  which  Mr.  Trent 
bad  to  ask  of  me  was,  that  I  should  undertake 
the  task  of  escorting  his  niece  and  her  children 
on  the  hazardous  voyage  to  South  CaroUna. 
The  hazards  of  which  I  nave  spoken  of  course 
belonged  entirely  to  the  last  portion  of  the  route, 
for  the  outward  run  from  England  to  the  British 
possession  of  New  Providence  was  safe  and  easy. 
But  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the 
Carolina  coast  lay  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
I  knew  that  no  trifling  dangers  and  hardships 
must  be  risked  by  those  whom  love  of  gain  or 
any  higher  motive  should  urge  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  Federals.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
I  undertook  the  commission,  and  the  next 
packet  carried  Mrs.  Bolton  and  her  two  children, 
under  my  care,  to  Nassau,  where  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  pilgrimage  began. 

To  procure  a  passage  to  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington, or  some  other  and  leas  knowipi  port  of 
the  beleaguered  Confederacy,  was,  indeed,  easy 
enough.  The  bay  was  full  of  vessels  attracted 
to  that  once  lonely  roadstead  by  the  gainful  con- 
traband commerce  then  at  its  height.  There,  at 
anchor,  side  by  side,  lay  the  bluff-bowed  brig 
that  had  brought  out  a  cargo  of  war  materiu 
from  England,  and  the  swift  rakish  schooner  des- 
tined to  carry  on  the  transhipped  freight  to  a 
Southern  harbour.  Ail  the  fiahmg-boats,  dories, 
and  canoes,  seemed  to  have  been  etdisted  in  the 
service  of  plying  between  the  deep-laden  vessels 
and  the  shore,  and  the  quays  were  all  too  small 


to  accommodate  the  towering  piles  of  clothing 
and  medicine,  saddles,  sabres,  cavalry  boots, 
kegs  of  gunpowder,  and  Birmingham  rifles,  that 
lay  heaped  upon  wharf  and  jetty.  Streets,  land- 
ing-place, beach  and  bay,  were  all  alive  with  the 
bustle  and  stir  of  a  gainful  and  perilous  traffic. 
Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  to  obtain  a 
passage  to  the  American  mainland  might  have 
appeared  the  simplest  proceeding  conceivable. 

Such,  hewever,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
I  found,  by  listening  to  the  flying  reports  that 
circulated  about  the  town,  and  which  invariably 
referred  to  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  interest, 
that  the  blockade  was  more  serious  than  we  in 
England  had  believed  it  to  be.  Many  of  the  dv 
low  black-hulled  steamers,  many  of  the  tall- 
masted  schooners  and  brigantines,  that  lay 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  slip  off  unnoticed, 
were  destined  to  capture.  This  was  a  mere 
matter  of  profit  and  loss,  as  an  old  merchant, 
whose  English  was  made  peculiar  by  the  drawl- 
ing Bermudian  accent,  explained  to  me  on  the 
second  day  of  our  stay  at  Nassau. 

"  You  see,  sir,  one  cargo  in  three  pays,  and 
one  cargo  in  four  saves  us  from  being  out  of 
pockct---yes,  mister.  We  count  on  some  loss, 
we  do,  but  if  a  clipper  has  the  luck  to  get  twice 
in  with  notions,  and  twice  out  with  cotton,  why 
the  Yankees  are  welcome  to  her  afterwards, 
hull,  spars,  and  running  gear." 

" And  the  crew ?"  linquired. 

But  my  communicative  friend  treated  tlus 
part  of  the  business  li^tly  enongL  The  sea- 
men had  high  pay,  ana  took  their  share  of  the 
risk  of  being  snot,  drowned,  or  blown  up,  in 
consideration  of  extra  wages.  The  captain  and 
mates  were  allowed  stowage  for  so  many  cubic 
feet  of  European  goods,  one  way,  and  so  many 
cotton  bales,  the  other,  and  often  liad  a  per- 
centage on  the  amount  realised  by  a  fortunate 
venture.  Success,  therefore,  meant  wealth  for 
the  owners  and  officers,  and  at  least  a  pocketful 
of  dollars  for  the  foremastmen,  and  in  case  of 
capture  there  was  no  danger  of  anything  worse 
than  a  tedious  and  comfortless  d.etention  for 
some  months  in  Fortress  Monroe  or  elsewhere. 
When,  however,  I  spoke  of  the  probable  results 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  the  passengers, 
supposing  the  latter  to  oe  persons  connected 
with  the  South  by  descent  or  adoption,  the 
talkative  Bermudian  grew  serious. 

"  That,"  as  he  observed,  "  was  no  laughing 
matter.  Uncle  Sam  was  plaguy  vexed  with 
rebels  or  rebels'  friends,  and  to  get  out  of  his 
clutches,  when  once  made  prisoner,  was  not 
easy." 

And,  indeed,  I  found  that  the  boarding-hotels 
of  the  island  were  crammed  with  the  families  of 
Southerners,  longing  for  a  secure  opportunity 
of  rejoining  tlie  husbands  and  fathers  trho,  far 
away  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  or  Carolina,  were 
fighting  or  toiling  in  the  cause  of  their  new-born 
republic,  but  afraid  to  make  the  perilous  plunge. 
If  many  vessels  came  back  triumphant,  many 
were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  most  of  those  that 
came  victoriously  in  with  a  welcome  frei^t  of 
costly  cotton  could  show  the  shot-holes  in  their 
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sails,  and  the  marks  where  Federal  cannon- 
balls  liad  "hnlled"  them  during  the  fruitless 
chaae. 

Mrs.  Boiton,  my  charge,  was  a  timid,  delicate 
little  woman,  cjuite  unfit  to  lighten  my  burden 
of  responsibility  by  taking  any  portion  of  it  on 
herseu.  She  loved  her  husband  dearly,  and  to 
reach  the  couch  where  he  lay  wounded,  and 
perhaps  dying,  slie  was  willing  to  endure  hard- 
siiips  and  confront  dangers  that  at  another  time 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to  her.  But 
as  for  any  aid  or  advice  in  such  a  matter  as 
running  the  blockade,  I  might  as  well  hare  ap- 
plied for  counsel  to  her  two  baby  girls,  little 
Lucy  and  Fanny,  as  to  their  mother,  my  em- 
ployer's niece.  Thrown  thus  wholly  upon  mjr 
own  resources,  I  spent  much  time  in  the  preh- 
minary  inquiries,  and  at  last  comforted  my»df 
that  i  had  come  to  a  senuble  and  practical 
decision. 

The  vessel  in  which  I  took  our  passages  was 
n  swift-saihng  English  schooner,  the  Saucy 
Jane,  of  and  from  Liverpool.  A  beautiful  craft 
she  was,  with  her  tapering  masts  and  fine  lines, 
lying  like  a  duck  on  the  heaving  surges  of  the 
Nassau  roadstead.  But  her  ehief  attraction  in 
mj  eyes  was  the  high  reputation  for  seaman- 
ship and  prudence  which  her  commander  had 
acquired.  With  his  sailing  vessel,  Captain 
Harrison  had  made  six  successful  trips,  four  to 
Charleston  and  two  to  Wihnington,  iu  the  very 
teeth  of  the  blockading  squadron.  In  each  case 
he  had  safely  deliver^  a  yaluable  cargo  to  t^e 
Confederate  consignees,  and  had  made  the  run 
home  with  a  freight  of  cotton  for  the  Lancashire 
market,  and  though  chased,  had  got  off  scot- 
free,  while  fast  steamers  were  daily  being  sunk 
or  driven  ashore.  In  these  bold  and  dexterous 
evasions  of  the  Federal  fleet  the  merchant  cap- 
tain had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  Saucy  Jane's  last  visit  to 
a  Southern  port,  at  least  with  her  present  com- 
mander. 

**  It's  profitable  work,  very,"  said  the  daring 
young  sailor,  as  he  told  me  of  his  intention  over 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  little  cabin,  when  our 
passages  had  been  definitively  enga^d  and  paid 
for  on  board  the  schooner;  ''but  it's  too  like 
gambHng  to  suit  my  taste,  and  I  can't  get  out 
of  my  head  that  saying  about  the  pitcher  that 
goes  often  to  the  well.  All  I've  made  in  six 
double  trips — a  tidy  lump  of  dollars — is  aboard 
the  craft  now,  in  the  shape  of  quinine,  and 
negro-cloth,  and  shoes,  and  fire-arms,  ready  to 
yield  four  hundred  per  cent  profit  if  I  can  swap 
it  for  cotton,  and  as  much  more  if  I  can  land 
the  cotton  at  Liverpool.  And  if  all  goes  well, 
I  can  cut  the  concern,  and  sail  to  China  in  a 
three-master  of  my  own,  and  Mary  Anne  and 

But  here  Captain  Harrison  came  to  a  stop, 
probably  rememoering  that  he  had  told  enough 
of  his  private  afiisdrs  and  prospects  to  a  stranger. 
I  took  a  fancy  to  this  high-spirited  young 
skipper,  who  was  a  year  or  two  my  junior,  but 
a  first-rate  seaman,  bold  as  a  lion,  and  by  no 
means  as  incautiously  communicative  in  his| 


dealings  with  aU  the  world  as  he  had  shown 
himself  with  me. 

**  You  see,"  he  frankly  remarked,  "  when  a 
chap's  knocked  about  the  world,  from  port  to 
port,  as  I  have  done  since  I  was  bound  'prentice 
aboard  the  Hood  barque,  in  the  Bio  trade,  he 
gets  to  know  something  of  physiognomy.  And 
I  saw  at  once  that  you  were  what  you  repre- 
sented yourself  to  be,  even  before  you  showed 
me  the  letters  of  credit  drawn  ana  signed  by 
your  people,  that  my  owners  bank  with,  too,  as 
luck  would  have  it.  But,  mind  you,  the  island's 
choke-full  of  spies.  They're  aJ)out  us, all  day 
long  on.  one  pretence  or  another,  like  wasps 
round  a  comb  of  honey.  And  there  isn't  so 
much  as  a  word  buzzed  ashore  that  doesn't  find 
its  way,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  that  beauty 
there." 

Captain  Harrison  pointed  to  a  dim  speck 
hovering  far  out  at  sea,  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  above  which  curled  a  thin  wreath  of 
dusky  vapour.  This  was  the  United  States 
steam-sloop  Poealiontas,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
was  to  watch  Nassau  and  the  ships  anohored 
there.  This  vessel  was  perpetually  a  source  of 
annoyance,  not  only  to  the  merchants  of  the 
place,  but  also  to  the  authorities.  She  was  fond 
of  lying,  with  steam  up,  ports  open,  and  a  spring 
on  her  cable,  near  some  ship  that  was  noto- 
riously on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  Southern 
ports.  And  even  now,  when  in  compliance  with 
the  governor's  peremptory  commanos,  enforced 
by  the  presence  of  her  Majesty's  ^ip  Fury,  slie 
had  reluctantly  retired  to  the  prescribed  limits 
of  one  marine  league,  she  remained  there  as  long 
as  her  coal  would  serve  her,  in  hopes  of  cutting 
off  some  would-be  blockade  runner  in  the  out- 
set of  her  career. 

On  shore  there  were  other  dangers.  Lean, 
wiry  men,  with  keen  features  and  restless  eyes, 
were  constantly  to  be  met  with  at  the  bars  of 
the  hotels  and  taverns,  from  the  handsomest 
hostehries  down  to  the  low-browed  cabins  where 
coarse  Mexican  corn-brandy  was  sold,  and  these, 
though  loud  and  blatant  as  to  their  Southern 
sympathies,  were  nevertheless  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  American  consul.  More 
specious  spies,  either  real  Europeans  or  affecting 
the  garb  and  speech  of  natives  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, lurked  in  Uie  boarding-houses,  on  the 
wharves,  about  the  merchants'  offices^,  and  be- 
guiled the  unwary  into  conversation  on  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  the  contraband  trade.  The 
sailors  belonging  to  the  different  ships  about  to 
sail  were  so  often  tampered  with,  that  many 
captains  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  all  shore 
leave,  lest  the  hour  of  departure  should  be  sig- 
nalled to  the  Federal  cruiser  lying  in  the  offing, 
like  a  vulture  on  the  wing.  That  she  was  sig- 
nalled every  night,  by  some  concerted  system  of 
lights  displayea  from  house-tops  on  shore,  was 
no  secret  to  any  one  in  Nassau. 

I  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  ea^er  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  crossing  in 
the  Saucy  Jane  to  the  mainland.  Several 
parties,  even  of  the  more  cautious  among  the 
Southerners,  had  anranged  to  embark  when  the 
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time  for  sailing  should  arrive,  and  the  number 
of  passengert  was  only  restricted  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  which  was,  that  the  rate  of 
fare  demanded  was  considerable,  and  the  other, 
that  Captain  Harrison  was  strict  in  his  scrutiny 
of  his  would-be  guests,  and  declined  to  encumber 
his  cabins  with  either  "loafers"  or  suspected 
spies. 

I  remember  well,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
we  T^re  to  go  on  board  and  await  the  land 
breeze  to  waft  us  smoothly  out  of  harbour, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  that  a  tap,  a  hesi- 
tating, timid  tap,  resounded  against  tne  panels 
of  my  door,  the  door  of  my  room  in  Willing's 
Hotel.  I  was  sittiujg  alone  in  the  woooen 
balcony,  under  the  striped  awning  that  kept  off 
the  ravs  of  the  almost  tropical  sun,  meditating, 
as  I  discussed  my  cigar,  on  the  strange  nature 
of  the  affair  in  which  I  found  myself  engaged. 
There  was  a  singular  dash  of  lawlessness  about 
the  business  that  contrasted  oddly  with  the  usual 
tenor  of  our  quiet  Lombard-street  life,  and  the 
venr  idea  of  having  to  steal  away,  secretly  and 
unaer  cloud  of  night,  from  Nassau,  was  any- 
thing but  agreeab^  to  a  man  of  orderly  and 
peaceful  habits.  However,  I  recollected  the 
helpless  children  and  their  almost  equally  de- 
pendent mother,  for  whose  safety  I  was  respon- 
sible, and  I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope  that 
in  a  very  few  days  at  most  my  duty  would  be 
discharged,  and  the  danger  past.  I  had  got  so 
far  in  my  musings  when  the  tap  I  have  men- 
tioned caused  me  to  turn  my  face  towards  the 
door,  and  in  answer  to  my  summons  to  "Come 
in,"  a  strange  figure  presented  itself  in  my 
apartment. 

The  intruder  was  a  tall,  corpulent  old  man, 
in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but 
of  so  antiquated  and  grotesque  a  fashion  that  I 
found  it  extremely  hard  to  suppress  a  smile  as 
its  wearer  approached  me,  bowmg  and  smiling 
with  oily  deference.  His  twinkling  black  eyes 
were  meekly  lowered  as  they  met  mine,  and  from 
the  huge  shovel-hat  that  he  carried  in  one  sun- 
burnt hand,  the  knotted  fingers  of  which  were 
adorned  with  silver  rings,  down  to  the  black 
cotton  stockings  and  square-toed  shoes  that 
protected  his  feet,  the  visitor  might  have  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  a  French  village  cur6  of  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  And  a  cur6  he  was, 
as  well  as  I  could  gather  from  the  perplexing 
jargon  of  mingled  French  and  Spanish,  eked  out 
by  a  few  oddly  pronounced  English  phrases,  in 
which  he  addressed  me.  His  name,  he  told  me, 
was  the  Padre  or  P6re  (for  he  used  both  terms 
indifferently)  Duchochois,  Antoine  Duchochois, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Qaspard,  a  village  in 
Louisiana,  in  that  wild  region  of  unliealthy 
morasses  that  is  called  the  Bayou  Teche  country. 
This  district,  as  I  was  aware,  neither  Butler  nor 
Banks  had  proved  able  to  subdue  to  the  Federd 
sway,  and  tiiere  my  new  acquaintance  had  the 
spiritual  charge  of  a  poor  and  primitive  popu- 
lation, who  lived  chiefly  by  fishing  and  the  cul- 
ture of  rice  among  the  swampy  fields.  Very 
few  of  the  padre's  parishioners,  white,  red,  or 
black,  could  speak  anything  but   French  or 


Spanish,  for  even  the  seigneur  to  whom  the  | 
estate  belonged  by  charter  was  a  genuine  Creole 
colonist  of  tlie  old  stamp,  and  on  this  ground  M.  | 
Duchochois  begged  me  to  excuse  his  ignorance  i 
of  English,  wnich  it  was  rarely  necessary  for  '> 
him  to  use.  i 

But  the  poor  padre's  tale  was  a  pitiful  one.      i 
He  had  been  on  a  tour  which  he  called  a 
"  qufite,"  and  which  was,  in  fact,  a  prolonged     '  j 
begging  excursion  on  behalf  of  his  needy  flock, 
since  the    scanty  substance  of   these  simple    |' 
people  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  a  partj 
of  Federal  foragers,  who  had  burned  all  that    || 
they  could  not  carry  off,  and  the  coasting  vessel 
in  which  the  priest  had  embarked  had  been  nm    i  \ 
down  hj  an  English  brig  on  its  return  voyage    ' 
from  Matamoras  to  New  Providence.    The  cap-    |  > 
tain  of  the  merchantman  had  done  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  him  in  setting  the  padre  ashore    , 
at  Nassau,  and  in  ^ving  him  a  few  dollars  by    , 
way  of  compensation  for  his  slender  stock  of    1 1 
wearing  apparel,  which  had  gone  to  the  bottom      I 
of  the  sea.    But  poor  M.  Duchochois  was  in    li 
much  perplexity,  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  parish    '  I 
and  his  people,  sore  afraid  ot  the  Yankees,  whom    j , 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  devouring  dragons,  and    ' ' 
Quite  unable  to  raise  the  funds  needful  to  pay     i 
for  a  passage  for  himself  and  his  Indian  servant-     ' 
boy,  Blaise,  to  South  Carolina.    Once  there,  the     i 
cur6  had  no  doubt  that  from  priest  to  priest,  and     | 
from  convent  to  convent,  he  could  get  passed  on     . 
to  his  own  rustic  dwelling-place;  but  in  Nassau,     I 
where  all  were  absorbed  m  the  gainful  ti-affic  of 
the  hour,  and  where  few  could  even  understand     i 
his  speech,  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  was  quite    '  I 
at  a  loss.  j 

In  this  strait,  hearing  that  I  waa  an  English-     | 
man,  and  reading,  as  he  was  polite  enough  to 
say,  some  hope  in  my  face,  poor  M.  Duchochois    | 
had  come  to  throw  himself  on  my  compassion.    { , 
Would  I  kindly  use  my  influence  with  some    <i 
ship-captain  to  convey  him  and  his  boy  Blaise    | 
over  to  the  continent  P    They  would  not  be     i 
troublesome  passengers.     They  would  ramgtr 
themselves,  they  would  creep  into  some  hole  or    < 
corner  on  board  the  ship,  and  remain  as  quiet    . 
and  unobtrusive  as  mice.    They  would  not  ask    i 
for  anything  more  than  permission  to  occupy  a    ! 
little  space  on  board  the  vessel.    A  little  biscuit 
and  a  melon  or  two  they  could  take  on  board 
with  them-^bali !  a  bagatelle !  they  should  cost 
the  honourable  captain  nothing  for  their  sub- 
sistence.    And  for  their  passage   the  padre 
would  pay  in  prayers  and  an  old  man's  blessin^^ 
for  which,  at  any  rate,  M.  le  Capitaine  Anglais 
would  be  none  the  worse.    Would  I  intercede 
for  him  ? 

Now  the  cur6  was  a  grotesque  personage  in 
appearance,  and  he  looked  inconceivably  ridicu- 
lous as  he  squeezed  his  portly  person  into  a 
comer  of  the  room  by  way  of  exemplifying  iiis 
intention  to  "  effacer"  himself  when  on  board. 
And  when  I  thought  of  so  fleshy  a  churchman 
subsisting  on  water-melon  and  dry  biscuit,  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  the  same  incredulity  as  that  which 
was  experienced  by  the  Black  Knight  in  Ivanhoe  I 
when  Friar  Tuck  began  to  munch  the  dried  peas. 
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But  I  took  a  liking  to  the  priest  for  all  that, 
and  could  not  help  respecting  hiin  for  the  feeling 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  tawny  pa- 
rishioners, his  "  poor  shorn  sheep,"  for  whose 
sake  he  had  gone  abroad  as  a  clerical  mendi- 
cant. And  I  readily  promised  to  use  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  him  the  small  boon 
he  craved.  The  priest's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
when  I  spoke  kindly  to  him.  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  threadbare  black 
soutane,  drew  out  a  tin  snuff-box,  and  held  it 
to  me,  open,  with  a  little  humble  bow  and  a 
French  grin  of  thankfulness.  I  do  not  like 
snufiF,  ana  it  makes  me  sneeze,  but  I  remembered 
Sterne  and  the  Franciscan  monk  at  Calais,  with 
his  little  horn  box,  and  I  took  a  pinch  as  cor- 
dially as  I  could.  And  just  then  a  louder  tap 
came  to  the  door,  and  in  bounced  Captain  Har- 
rison. 

The  Saucy  Jane's  captain  had  come  to  give 
me  some  final  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
embarking.  We  were  on  no  account  to  come 
o£P  before  dusk  from  the  shore,  for  though  the 
Federal  cruiser  had  met  with  some  damage  to 
her  machinery,  and  was  in  harbour  and  under 
repairs,  a  suspicious  steamer  had  been  espied  to 
seaward,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  San 
Jacinto  was  off  the  coast.  Seeing  that  I  was 
not  alone,  the  skipper  would  have  retired,  but  I 
begged  him  to  stay,  and  introduced  the  padre, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  latter's  misfor- 
tunes, and  a  hint  that  it  would  be  a  charitable 
net  to  carry  him  safely  across  to  the  main- 
land. 

Harrison  knit  his  brows  at  first,  and  keenly 
inspected  the  appearance  of  this  petitioner  for  a 
free  passage,  but  before  long  the  young  sailor's 
frown  relaxed,  audit  was  with  a  good-humoured 
smile  that  he  said  he  would  talk  the  matter  over 
with  his  steward,  and,  if  a  berth  could  be  found 
for  the  priest,  he  would  send  me  word  before 
sunset.  In  truth,  a  much  more  suspicious 
person  than  the  skipper  must  have  been  dis- 
armed by  a  survey  of  worthy  M.  Duchochois, 
as  he  stood,  the  picture  of  piteous  eagerness, 
with  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles  pushed  up  to 
his  forehead,  and  with  the  marks  of  snuffy  tears 
very  visible  on  his  sallow  cheeks,  his  iron  grey 
hair  hanging  down  over  the  collar  of  his  shabby 
soutane.  Indeed,  so  childlike  and  simple  was 
tlie  poor  old  curb's  anxiety  to  have  his  boon 
granted  him,  that  neither  Harrison  nor  I  could 
resist  his  wistful  look,  and  my  exclamation  of, 
"  Upon  my  word,  captain,  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man must  be  one  of  us,  if  I  pay  tnefare  myself," 
was  simidtaneouly  uttered  with  Harrison's  more 
genial,  "  Cheer  up,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  or  what- 
ever you  call  yourself.  You  shall  be  very 
welcome  to  a  passage  aboard  us,  jovl  and  your 
black  boy,  and  we'll  answer  for  it  you  shan't 
have  lost  flesh  bv  the  time  we  drop  anchor  in 

Charleston nilloa !  what  on  eartn  is  the  man 

about?" 

For  the  padre,  vehement  in  his  gratitude, 
had  caught  hold  of  Harrison's  hand  and  insisted 
on  kissing  it  in  sign  of  thankfubiess,  while  his 
polyglot  blessings  fell  thickly  on  us  botL    With 


some  difficulty  the  ecclesiastic  was  induced  to 
calm  his  transports  of  joy,  and  he  left  the  hotel 
to  return,  as  he  said,  to  the  poor  lodging  in 
which  he  had  left  his  servant,  and  what  few 
necessaries  he  still  possessed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  return  at  sundown, 
when  he  could  embark  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

"One  word,"  cried  Harrison,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  occurred  to  him,  while  the  padre's 
hand  was  still  upon  the  handle  of  the  door, 
"  monsieur,  pas  un  mot,  keep  it  dark,  will  you, 
about  your  appointment  this  evening,  do  you 
understand  F"  But  the  padre  looked  as  blmk- 
ingly  unapprehensive  of  our  commander's  mean- 
ing as  an  owl  in  the  daylight. 

"  Plait-il,  M.  le  Capitaine  P"  he  asked  timidly, 
and  off  came  the  shovel-hat  again.  I  was  obliged 
to  explain  in  French  that  the  skipper  had  reasons 
for  wishing  the  c\jx6  to  keep  nis  approaching 
departure  a  secret  from  any  acq[uaiutance3  the 
latter  might  have  formed  in  the  little  town,  and 
this  M.  Duchochois  readily  and  humbly  agreed 
to  do,  though  with  no  gleam  of  intelligence  in 
his  round  black  eyes. 

"  May  I  go  now,  messieurs  P"  said  the  priest, 
with  another  bow,  and  we  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, and  parted. 

"  That  parson  will  never  set  the  Thames  on 
fire,  poor  old  boy  1"  laughed  Harrison,  as  the 
curb's  footfall  died  away  in  the  distance.  The 
skipper  only  stayed  to  give  me  some  parting  in- 
structions as  to  the  particular  part  of  the  wuarf 
where  we  were  to  embark,  rather  a  more  secluded 
spot  than  the  quay  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Thither 
our  baggage  was  to  be  conyeved  through  the 
network  of  narrow  lanes  behina  the  wharves,  so 
as  to  avoid  unfriendly  observation.  And,  once 
past  the  point  where  the  San  Jacinto  lay  watch- 
ing for  prey,  the  captain  of  the  Saucy  Jane  had 
few  fears  of  a  successful  termination  to  the 
voyage. 

How  I  watched  the  sun  ^  down  on  tliat 
evening,  suffusing  the  sea  with  rainbow  tints 
that  presently  merged  into  rose  colour,  deep 
crimson,  and  blood-red  of  the  darkest  hue,  and 
so  abruptly  faded  out,  and  left  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  dusky  as  indigo.  There  was  very 
little  moon,  and  though  the  stars  shone  out 
white  and  brilliant,  fog-wreaths  came  curling 
over  the  waters  as  the  land-breeze  began  to  sign 
through  the  rigging  of  the  ships  in  the  bay.  As 
we  were  cautiously  rowed  out  to  where  the 
Saucy  Jane  lay,  with  her  brailed-up  canvas 
shaking  loosely  on  boom  and  yard,  every  flash 
of  the  oars  elicited  a  phosphorescent  gleam  from 
the  gently  heaving  water.  The  passengers  and 
their  baggage  filled  two  large  boats  ana  a  dory, 
and  we  were  among  the  occupants  of  the  first 
boat.  By  we,  1  mean  Mrs.  Bolton  and  her 
Uttle  girls,  mvself,  and  the  padre  and  his  Indian 
boy.  The  fast  mentioned,  a  spare  copper- 
skinned  lad,  dressed  in  blue  cotton,  and  with  a 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  tied  tightly  round  his 
lank  Uack  hair,  like  the  fillet  worn  by  horse- 
riders  in  a  circus,  sat  impassive  behind  his 
master,  and  looked  more  like  a  bronze  statue 
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than  a  livincj  creature.  The  padre,  on  the  otiier 
liand,  was  full  of  simple  elation  and  good  spirits. 
He  chuckled  and  talked  in  his  queer  jargon, 
making  every  one  smile,  and  was  evidently  over- 
loyed  at  his  good  fortune.  Mrs,  Bolton — poor 
little  woman — ^was  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  than  I  had  yet  seen  her  in.  Hitherto  we 
had  been  met  by  baffling  delays  on  all  hands, 
but  now  we  were  fairly  oif— really  "  going  to 
Henry  at  last,"  as  she  said ;  and  I  heard  her 
murmuring  to  her  little  ones  that  they  should 
**  soon  see  papa,  now." 

The  instant  we  were  all  aboard,  and  had  an* 
swered  to  our  names  as  the  steward  read  them 
off  from  his  list  by  the  shaded  light  of  a  ship 
lantern,  anchor  was  weighed,  quiokljr  but  cau- 
tiously. There  was  no  shrilly  piercing  fife  to 
encourage  the  men — no  hearty  chant  of  Yo, 
heave,  yo !  as  the  crew  went  stamping  round 
after  the  spinning  capstan  bars.  But  if  the 
work  was  done  silently,  it  was  expeditiously 

Serformed,  and  as  if  by  magio  the  broad  sails 
ropped  from  their  festoons,  and  the  gallant 
schooner,  spreading  her  white  wings  like  an 
albatross,  glided  off  to  seaward.  A  sigh  of 
satisfaction  burst  from  many  hearts  as  the  vessel 
began  to  moye  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Trent's 
niece  was  not  the  only  one  on  board  whose 
ho})e8  and  affections  centred  in  the  land  towards 
which  our  prow  new  pointed.  The  breeze  was 
8tead}r,  and  the  Saucy  Jane,  slightly  heeling 
over  in  response  to  its  welcome  breath,  flew 
through  the  water  at  a  rate  that  proved  how 
well  sne  deserved  lier  reputation  as  a  fast  sailing 
craft.  Still  the  utmost  caution  waa  preserved. 
1^0  lights  were  shown.  Captain  Harrison 
conned  the  schooner  himself,  nor  did  his  vigi- 
lance appear  to  relate,  until,  more  than  an  hour 
after  we  had  left  our  moorings,  he  laid  his  hand 
familiarly  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  *'  All  right, 
now,  Mr.  FhiUips.  Do  you  see  that  faint 
blotch  of  crimson  red  and  yellow,  the  smoky 
light  three  miles  off ;  no,  more  to  leeward  f  That 
is  the  San  Jacinto.  The  Yankees  won't  make 
much  of  us  this  time,  or  my  name's  not  Jack 
Harrison." 

And,  indeed,  a  more  fortunate  voy^,  to  all 
appearance,  no  vessel  had  ever  made.  Day  after 
day  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  smooth, 
and  the  winds,  though  light,  still  favourable. 
We  saw  no  Federal  cruisers.  Twioe,  indeed, 
we  fell  in  with  armed  vessels,  but  these  our 
skipper's  experienced  eye  recognised  as  British 
ships  of  war,  even  before  they  drew  near  enough 
for  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  Union  Jack 
to  be  visible  by  means  of  our  best  glasses.  And 
on  one  sultry  afternoon  the  cry  of  "Land,  ho !" 
was  raised,  and  the  Southern  exiles  on  board  aet 
up  a  cry  of  joy,  and  clapped  their  hands  exult- 
ingly,  for  they  knew  that  the  low  blue  line,  like 
a  cloud  bank,  could  be  no  other  than  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina. 

Somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  his  lady- 
passengers,  however,  the  captain  declined  to 
sail  into  Charleston  harbour,  as  he  mi^ht  easily 
have  done,  before  sunset  on  that  evening.  He 
knew  too  well  that  to  make  such  an  attempt 


would  simply  be  to  run  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
We  could  see  no  Federal  cruiser  at  that  mo- 
ment,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  many 
war  vessels  of  every  calibre  and  class,  from  thuB 
ferry-boat  hastily  armed  with  a  brace  of  niae- 
inch  Parrott  guns,  to  the  swift  steam  frigate, 
lay  lurking  among  the  nnmerous  islands  that 
skirt  the  coast  so  thickly.  It  would  have  been 
folly  to  have  run  the  gauntlet  through  the 
Yankee  squadron  in  broad  daylight,  whereas  bj 
night  the  chance  of  eluding  hostile  eyes  was  an 
excellent  one.  Harrison  knew  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  well ;  his  memory  for  shoals  and 
sand-banks,  for  channels  and  shallows,  was  re- 
markaUe,  and  one  of  his  crew  waa  a  Chaileston 
man  born,  and  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  pilot  in 
his  native  waters. 

The  schooner  was,  therefore,  moored,  stem 
and  stem,  close  under  the  shelter  of  a  conve- 
nient islet,  a  long  low  strip  of  sand,  crested  by 
palmettoes  and  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and 
which  intervened  between  us  and  the  blockading 
squadron.  The  sails  were  furled,  the  colours 
hauled  down,  and  theSauc^  Jane  lay  concealed, 
only  her  bare  mast&  rising  gaunt  and  indistinct 
over  the  tufted  trees  of  the  islet.  It  was  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  best  telescopes  on 
board  the  Federal  men  of  war  would  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish any  trace  of  our  whereabouts,  while, 
towards  midnight,  we  could  resumeTour  voyage 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  The  vessel  lay 
in  deep  water,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  a  couple 
of  planks  were  thrust  out  as  a  bridge  to  connect 
the  gangway  with  the  sand-bank,  and  most  of  us 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
ramble  on  dry  land.  Mn.  Bolton,  whose  spirits 
had  improved  as  we  approached  the  countiy  she 
so  longed  to  reach,  was  one  of  the  group  of 
hidies  who  visited  the  islet,  where  the  children 
were  delighted  to  run  and  play  on  the  firm  white 
beach,  covered  with  bright  shells,  and  whence 
terapins  and  other  small  turtles  floundered 
hastily  at  the  approach  of  a  human  foot,  and 
splashed  into  the  limpid  blue  water  beneath. 
With  this  party  was  the  padie,  M.  Dnchochois. 
This  worthy  eodesiaatic  nad  become  a  general 
favourite  on  board,  thanks  to  his  quaint  good 
nature  aod  amusing  eccentricities.  People 
could  not  help  laughing  at  him,  but  they  liked 
him,  and  the  childroi,  who  teased  him  a  good 
deal  at  first,  had  ended  by  voting  him  i^and 
master  of  their  revels. 

A  curious  sight  it  was,  that  of  a  duster  of 
little  boys  and  girls,  unconscious  of  the  peril 
that  might  accrue  from  the  nei^bourhood  of 
the  Federal  foes,  gathered  around  the  tall  old 
curd,  and  with  eager  gestures  appealing  to  him 
to  devise  some  new  game  for  them  to  play  at. 
And  it  was  none  the  less  curious  to  watch  the 
cur6  himself,  as  intent  on  the  amusement  of  tha 
moment,  apparently,  bb  his  little  friends,  taking 
snuff  noisily,  and  volubly  chatting  in  his  strange 
dialect  of  three  languages  woven  into  one«  The 
ladies  on  board  the  Saucy  Jane,  who  had  at  first 
been  somewhat  shocked  at  the  uncouUiness  of 
this  poor  priest,  now  voted  him  a  dear  good 
creature,  and  a  anbscription  had  been  already 
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froposed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  and  his 
ndian  servant-lad  home  to  St.  Gaspard.  This 
lad,  Blaise,  wliom  the  children  had  dubbed  Man 
Friday,  was  a  taciturn  boy,  like  all  his  race,  but 
evidently  attached  to  the  priest  with  an  almost 
canine  fidelity.  He  was  seldom  far  from  his 
master,  but  on  this  occasion  the  was  not,  as 
usual,  ready  to  hold  the  krge  red-cotton 
umbrella  over  the  head  of  M.  jDucbochois,  a 
ceremony  which  he  often  gravely  performed  on 
deck. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  the  male  passengers, 
with  Captain  Harrison,  sat  smoking  their  cigars 
in  a  shady  nook  of  the  islet,  screened  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  the  long  drooping  leaves  of  the 
feathery  palmettoes  overhead,  and  almost  walled 
in  by  thickets  of  the  oleander,  the  nopal,  and 
the  prickly  pear,  gorgeous  with  large  red  blos- 
soms. Everybody  seemed  happy  and  hopeful. 
Suddenly  the  captain  sprang  to  his  feet,  with 
a  fierce  oath  that  died  away  into  a  shout  of 
anger: 

"  Hilloa !  on  board  there.    Who  did  that  ?" 

One  of  the  mates,  lounging  half  asleep  over 
the  taffrail,  looked  up  with  surprise  at  the  sound 
of  his  commander's  voice. 

"  Look  alive,  there !  Who  loosed  that  sail  ?" 
cried  the  captain. 

And,  as  we  all  glanced  upwards,  we  saw,  to 
our  astonishment,  that  the  maintopsail  of  the 
schooner  was  loose,  and  heavily  flapping  to  and 
fro  in  the  freshening  breeze,  like  the  broad  wing 
of  some  wounded  sea-bird.  It  needed  but  a 
glimpse  of  Harrison's  look  of  wrathful  dismay, 
as  he  sprang  on  board  and  gave  his  orders — 
orders  that  instantly  sent  three  or  four  seamen 
scrambling  hurriedly  up  the  rigging  to  reduce 
the  sail — to  assure  us  that  mischief  was  afoot. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  fluttering  canvas  was 
close  reefed,  but  to  discov.er  the  offender  who 
had  cast  the  sail  loose  was  less  easy.  In  vain 
the  captain  sternly  interrogated  such  of  the 
crew  as  had  been  on  dedk.  All  declared  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  One  sailor, 
who  had  been  dozing  under  the  bulwarks  aft, 
did,  indeed,  say  that  lie  had  opened  his  eyes  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  had,  while  in  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  seen  some  one 
jump  out  of  the  standing  rigging,  and  slip  down 
the  fore-hatchway.  And  it  was  his  belief  that 
this  person  was  no  other  than  the  padre's  boy, 
Indian  Blaise. 

But  Blaise  was  found  fast  asleep  in  his  lair 
below,  and  lie  did  not  seem  even  to  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him  when  iie  was  asked, 
in  French,  whether  he  had  been  aloft  lately. 
He  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  however,  and 
indeed  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  Indian  ascend 
the  rigging,  or  believed  him  capable  of  getting 
high  enough  to  loosen  the  sail,  even  if  there 
had  been  an^  comprehensible  reason  for  such 
an  act  on  his  part.  The  most  natural  con- 
jecture was  that  the  sail  had  been  carelessly 
secured,  and  the  captain's  only  hope  was  that 
the  tell-tale  canvas  nad  not  attracted  the  eyes 
of  any  sharp-si^hted  look-out  man  on  board 
of  a  Federal  ship.    And  as  hour  passed  after 


hour,  and  no  column  of  smoke  rose  black 
against  the  darkening  violet  sky,  giving  token 
of  the  unwelcome  approach  of  an  enemy,  we 
breathed  more  freely  again,  and  all  looked  for- 
ward to  breakfasting  in  Charleston  itself.  The 
sun  went  down  sinking  into  a  bank  of  grey 
clouds,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  probable 
change  of  weather,  but  still  the  sea  was  calm. 
We  were  all  abo&d  again,  supper  was  over, 
and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
passengers  in  their  berths,  somewhat  earlier 
than  usuaL  The  deck  was  left  to  the  watch, 
and  as  the  schooner's  bell  told  off  the  hours 
we  knew  that  the  time  for  sailing  would  soon 
arrive.  I  was  lying,  half  dressed,  on  the  tiny 
bed  in  my  little  cabin,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  in  a  husky,  smothered  tone,  — "Not 
yet !  Japh !  I  see  one  of  the  Britishers  lean- 
mg  over  the  side,  forward.  Keep  in  the 
shadow." 

And  then  followed  a  gentle  splashing  sound, 
and  a  faint  tapping  against  the  planking,  as  if 
some  boat  or  canoe  were  being  guidea  along 
the  schooner's  side  by  the  joint  force  of  a 
paddling  oar  and  a  human  hand  that  grasped 
the  woodwork  of  the  vessel's  side  and  drew  the 
boat  forward.  Of  tliis  I  should  have  thought 
httle — nothing  was  more  likely  than  tliat  a  boat 
should  have  been  lowered  for  some  purpose  con- 
nected with  our  getting  clear  of  the  sand-banks 
and  sunken  rocks  that  were  numerous  in  our 
immediate  proximity^but  the  words  were  sus- 
picious, and  the  voice  was  wonderfulljr  like  that 
of  the  good  old  priest,  M.  Duchochois.  For  a 
moment  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  should  seek 
the  cimtain  or  one  of  the  mates  to  communicate 
what  I  had  heard,  but  the  more  I  thought  of 
the  matter  the  less  certain  was  I  that  I  had 
caught  the  exact  meaning  of  the  speaker.  I  had 
been  drowsy  and  onlv  half  awake,  and  the  very 
notion  that  the  cur^  had  been  the  owner  of  the 
voice  was  a  manifest  absurdity  that  made  me 
consider  the  whole  affair  unworthy  a  second 
thought.  I  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing, 
and  soon  sank  into  a  real  slumber. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  quick  tramp  of  feet 
overhead,  the  word  of  command,  the  rattling 
down  of  coils  of  rope  upon  the  deck,  the  quick 
wash  of  the  surging  water  along  the  schooner's 
sides.  Evidently  sail  had  been  made  on  the 
Saucy  Jane,  and  we  were  heading  for  Charleston 
liarbour.  I  got  up,  threw  on  my  upper  gar- 
ments, and  went  on  deck,  where  I  found  two  or 
three  of  the  male  passengers.  Thej  were  talking 
together  near  the  stem  with  excited  gestures, 
but  in  cautious  tones.  As  I  drew  near,  1  caught 
the  words  *'  the  boat,"  and  at  once  asked  if  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

"  xes,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  dingej's  missing," 
said  one  of  the  Southerners,  a  tall  Georgian, 
who  bore  the  title  of  major ;  "it  was  the  onlv 
boat  towing  astern,  as  you  may  have  noticeJ, 
all  the  others  being  on  board.  Just  before  sail- 
ing it  was  found  to  have  disappeared,  though  in 
what  manner " 

"  Captain  Harrison  suspects,"  interrupted 
another ;  but  he  was  interrupted  in  his  turn  by 
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tlie  captain,  who  came  quickly  up,  and  said  in  a 
voice  that  shook  with  suppressea  anger : 

"There's  treachery  afoot,  gentlemen.  The 
plugs  have  been  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
every  boat,  and  not  an  oar  but  has  been  sawn 
through  just  above  the  blade.  Some  rascally 
traitor  must " 

"  Sail,  ho !"  sun^  out  a  sailor  from  the  mast- 
head.   "A  large  ship  on  the  weather  bow.*' 

"  Sail,  ho !  a  steamer  to  leeward  !"  called  out 
the  look-out  man  in  the  bows. 

The  captain  started,  sprang  into  the  rigging, 
and  took  a  hasty  survey  of  tne  probable  enemy. 
As  he  did  so,  the  red  flash  of  a  cannon-shot  lit 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  bellowing 
report  followed  sullenly  over  the  waters. 

"  Down  helm,  you !  put  her  about !  smartly, 
now,  my  lads !"  shouted  the  captain ;  but  another 
flash  succeeded,  and  down  came  the  schooner's 
mainboom,  mainsail  and  all,  thundering  upon 
the  deck,  knocking  down  and  bruisinc  several 
of  the  crew,  while  a  third  shot  crashed  into  the 
deck,  and  made  the  white  splinters  flf .  Escape 
was  impossible  in  our  crippled  condition.  We 
backed  the  topsails,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  a 
large  dark  steamer  had  ranged  alongside.  We 
were  immediately  boarded  hj  a  powerful  force 
of  armed  seamen  and  marines,  and  declared 
a  lawful  prize  to  the  U.S.  steam-sloop  Susque- 
hannali. 

By  the  light  of  the  battle  lanterns  we  were 
all  paraded  on  deck  as  prisoners,  when  what 
was  our  amazement  at  recognising  in  the  lieu- 
tenant who  commanded  the  boarders  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  cur6  of  St.  Gaspard,  the 
Kev.  M.  Duchochois.  Yes,  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  The  shovel-hat  and  shabby 
soutane  and  horn  spectacles  had  been  replaced 
by  navy  blue  cloth,  a  gold-laced  cap,  and  a  belt, 
in  which  a  revolver  balanced  the  cutlass  that 
hung  on  the  left  side,  but  the  crafty  black  eyes 
were  those  of  our  late  prot6g6,  though  the  ex- 
pression was  wholly  changed. 

"Yes,  gentlemen;  ladies,  your  humble  ser- 
vant," said  the  spy,  with  a  sneer  of  triumphant 
malice;  "old  Papa  Duchochois,  very  much 
at  your  service  in  his  new  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant in  Uncle  Sam's  navy,  you  rebel  green- 
horns." 

And,  indeed,  the  villain,  for  the  part  he  had 
played  in  practising  on  our  compassion  was  to 
enable  him  the  better  to  betray  us,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Aminadab  Hitch,  of  the  Susquehanna, 
while  grinning  at  his  principal's  side,  with  the 
copper-coloured  pigment  but  half  washed  from 
his  cunning  face,  was  the  ci-devant  Indian  boy, 
Blaise,  alias  Japhet  Bunch,  a  Yankee  corporal 
of  marines.     We  heard  afterwards  that  the 


lieutenant,  who  was  famous  for  his  power  of 
personating  an  assumed  character,  bald  visited 
Nassau  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the 
prize  money  of  so  valuable  a  capture  as  the 
Saucy  Jane  to  his  own  war  vessel.  It  was  his 
accomplice,  the  pretended  Indian  kd,  who  had 
stealthily  ascended  the  rigging  and  loosened  the 
sail  to  give  notice  to  the  look-out  men  of  the 
sloop  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  blockade  runner. 
After  this,  the  two  worthies  had  stolen  the 
dingey,  first  disabling  the  other  boats  from  pur- 
suit, and  had  pulled  out  to  sea,  where,  as  they 
had  expected,  they  had  seen  a  preconcerted 
signal  from  their  own  ship,  and  haa  been  picked 
up  by  her  before  we  approached  the  channel 
through  which  the  false  cur6  was  aware  of  the 
skipper's  intention  to  pass.  Had  we  even  eluded 
the  ousquehanna,  we  must  have  been  infallibly 
sunk  or  taken  by  the  Portland,  which  was  await- 
ing us  on  the  otner  tack. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of 
misery  that  ensued  on  board  the  schooner  when 
husbands  were  torn  from  their  wives,  and  fa- 
thers separated  from  their  children,  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  dreary  captivity  of  Forts  Warren 
and  Lafayette.  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  see  the 
despair  of  my  charge^  poor  Mrs.  Bolton,  whose 
hopes  of  seeing  her  husband  a^n  in  life  were, 
to  all  appearance,  dashed  to  tne  ground  when 
on  the  eve  of  being  realised ;  while,  to  poor  Cap- 
tain Harrison,  the  affair  was  simply  ruin.  The 
sight  of  bis  pale  angry  face  haunts  me  still,  as 
he  was  led  away  to  be  placed  in  irons,  like  the 
rest  of  the  crew  and  officers.  However,  the 
caprice  or  mercy  of  the  Federal  authorities  pro- 
cured the  release  of  Mrs.  Bolton,  as  well  as  of 
several  of  the  other  ladies,  after  a  short  deten- 
tion ;  and,  though  1  was  not  myself  permitted  to 
accompany  mv  charge  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  and  her  dbiil- 
dren  had  arrived  safely  at  Charleston,  and  still 
more  glad  to  hear  that  Captain  Bolton's  re- 
covery was  considered  probable.  And  thus 
ended  what  was  my  nrst,  and  will  most 
assuredly  be  my  last,  experience  of  blockade 
running. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 


Book  the  Secokd  :  Womanhood, 
chapter  xxxvii.    on  the  eiver-bank. 

He  who  writes  these  lines  was,  many  years 
since,  dining  in  a  cbean  restaurant  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  liked  to  aine  in  state ;  but,  being 
poor,  was  forced  to  put  up  with  the  second-floor 
splendour  of  the  great  Palace  of  Gormandising. 
The  glass  is  as  {^littering,  and  the  gilding  as 
gaudy  in  the  attic  as  in  the  basement  of  this 
place,  only,  there  is  a  diminution  of  nrice 
correspondent  to  the  ascent  you  make,  ana,  by 
an  odd  paradox,  you  lose  caste  as  you  mount. 
What  matters  it?  If  that  which  they  call  a 
poul^t  a  la  Marengo  onthe  first  ftoor  be,  as  they 
assert,  a  nasty  mess  hashed  up  from  the  scour- 
ings  and  leavm^s  of  better  cook-shops,  and  the 
poulet  downstairs  be  a  triumphof  the  art  in  which 
Careme  and  Ude  excelled,  it  must  come  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  long  run.  Abate  a  little  for 
the  difference  in  flaTOur — and  what  is  flayour  P 
Is  there  anything  nastier  than  an  oliye,  or  cayiar, 
or  the  trail  of  a  woodcock,  at  first  tasting  ?  You 
will  find  both  dishes  equally  rich  in  colour, 
multifarious  in  ingredients,  rich  and  sloppy. 
And  both  will  make  you  equally  bilious  the  next 
morning. 

He  of  whom  I  write,  then,  being  pinched  in 

Eurse,  dined,  not  at  V6f cur's  below,  but  at  the 
umbler  Richard's  aboye.  He  had  some  youth 
and  health  remaining,  then.  He  could  look  upon 
the  wine  when  it  was  red,  or  eyen  when  it  was 
the  liyidest  ordinaire  ever  manufactured,  with- 
out dreading  its  after  effects.  He  paid  his 
forty  sous ;  had  his  three  courses ;  fed,  and  was 
content. 

Now  here  was  a  thing  which  struck  him  be- 
tween his  third  seryice  and  his  dessert,  on  the 
instant  occasion  consisting  of  a  pear — a  near  so 
swollen,  supine  and  sleepy,  that,  being  a  Radical 
young  man  at  that  penod,  he  likened  it  to  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  The  thing 
struck  him  thus.  Richard's  is  very  braye  indeeo, 
in  looking-glasses.  There  are  mirrors  on  eyery 
side  of  you.  Though  eyer  so  solitary  at  a  table, 
you  need  neyer,  if  reflexion  can  help  it,  be 
alone.  You  hayo  the  company  of  yourself. 
Eyes  right  and  eyes  left,  and  then  turn  yolte- 
face :    so  you  are  quadrupled.    You  become 


twins  twice  oyer :  quins,  if  I  may  coin  such  a 
word. 

The  person  discoursed  of,  howeyer,  was 
satisfied  with  using  the  knife,  fork,  and  plate 
belpre  him  as  a  plane  of  perspectiye,  and  looked 
straight  before  him  without  changing  his  base. 
In  front  of  him  was  a  yery  large  looking-glass  in 
a  yery  gay  gold  frame.  Naturally,  in  this  lie  saw 
himselL  Naturally,  also,  he  saw  reflected  in 
the  looking-glass  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  dining-hSl,  another  self  of  his,  taken  dorsally. 
And,  in  equal  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  the  starting-points  of  reflexion  and  re- 
fraction being  once  established,  there  stretched 
before  him  an  interminable  yista  of  mirrors  that 
were  before  and  mirrors  that  were  behind,  of 
front  selyes  and  back  selyes,  of  table-kniyes^ 
forks,  and  chandeliers  oyer  and  oyer  again,  to 
infinity.  So,  lately,  standing  upon  a  hifih  tower 
upon  a  rock,  looking  upon  the  [Falls  of  rfiagara, 
did  this  same  person  ask,  unthinkingly,  and  like 
a  fool  as  he  was,  of  the  negro  who  was  his 
^ide,  whether  the  rush  of  waters  were  always 
]n  that  wise :  whereon  the  black  man  answered 
him,  not  according  to  his  folly,  but  in  simple 
wisdom  :  "I  'spect,  mas'r,  it's  gwine  on  so  for 
ebber  and  ebber."  For  eyer  and  eyer.  The 
solemn  words  brought  the  scene  of  the  looking- 
glass  back  to  his  mind.  They  too  went  on  for  ever 
and  eyer.  Although  the  yanishin^  lines  of  the 
perspectiye  diminished  at  last  to  a  pin's  point,  and 
their  continuity  was  undiscemible  to  the  keenest 
gaze,  there  must  have  stretched  on,  more  and 
more  microscopically  delineated,  mvriads  upon 
myriads  more  looking-glasses,  tables,  knives, 
forks,  and  diners.  The  old  schoolmen  used  to 
hold  disputations  on  the  numbers  of  legions  of 
angels  toat  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
The  thesis  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  seems.  Give 
us  but  a  lens  of  sufficient  magnifying  power, 
and  we  might  discoyer  how  upon  some  spicula 
of  matter  ten  thousand  times  finer  than  a 
"Coyentry  hundred,"  not  thousands,  but 
millions  ot  God's  creatures,  having  heads,  and 
lungs,  and  ducts,  and  bowels,  and  liyes,  do 
dance. 

The  looking-glasses,  then,  went  on  for  ever  and 
eyer.  There  could  not  be  an  end  to  them,  for 
they  had  two  ends.  There  could  not  be  a 
beginning,  for  there  were  two  beginnings,  or 
ratner  the  beginning  was  the  end,  and  the  end 
was  the  beginning,  for  the  foremost  mirror  did 
no  more  and  no  less  in  glancing  back  its  fellow 
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tlian  did  the  hindermost  one.  It  was  the  old 
old  story  of  the  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth. 

And  while  he  who  had  paid  forty  sous  for  his 
dinner  was  gazing  on  this,  and  musing  upon  it, 
the  deft  waiter  approached  liim  from  ochind 
with  the  sleepy  pear.  He  saw  liim  in  the  glass. 
He  was  a  very  white-faced  waiter,  and  his  grin 
was  ghastly.  Late  hours,  much  gas,  and  the 
steam  of  many  dinners,  had  made  him  hopelessly 
pallid.  Never  too  much  flesh  had  he,  I  wot, 
and  that  which  he  had  originally  possessed  had 
wasted  awav  beneath  the  influence  of  the  eas- 
bnrners  ana  the  stew-pans,  so  that  he  looked 
now,  merely  as  though  a  wan  leathery  integu- 
ment had  been  drawn  for  decency's  sake  over 
his  skull.  With  his  closely-cropped  cranium, 
whiskerless  jaws,  gleaming  teeth,  sunken  eyes, 
hollow  cheeks,  white  cravat,  with  his  monstrous 
bow,  and  ever  present  smirk,  he  was  uncomnionly 
like  a  genteel  death's  head.  Something  like  a 
shudder  came  over  the  guest  as  he  looked  upon 
this  fetch  of  Mortality,  smirking  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  image  of  Eternity  streaming  away  from 
him.  As  there  were  more  mirrors,  so  were 
there  more  Death's-head  waiters ;  and  they 
encompassed  him  on  every  side,  and  went  on 
for  ever  and  ever.  Oh  !  mortal  man,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

That  Life  should  be  so  dovetailed  into  Death, 
faster  and  firmer  than  the  cnnningest  joiner, 
with  his  glue  and  his  mortice,  ever  dreamt  of,  is 
but  natural,  is  but  the  way  of  the  world,  is  but 
decreed  beyond  our  comprehension  and  our 
conception.  Better,  perhaps,  to  take  them  as 
they  come,  and  wait  for  the  end  in  humble 
hope,  than  to  continue  peering  into  the  looking- 
glasses  till  we  go  mad. 

Much  the  more  so, as  the  yellow  forehead  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  is  often  wreathed  with  flowers, 
as  the  worm  that  never  dies  has  the  prettiest 
painted  skin  imaginable,  as  Death  is  but  the 
reverse  side  of  an  arras  all  woven  in  gay  designs 
representing  the  innocent  pastimes  of  Arcaaia, 
and  the  lives  of  gods  and  goddesses.  What  did 
Mr.  Wordswortn's  simple  child,  down  Rydal 
Mount  way,  know  of  death  P  The  churchyard 
was  her  playground.  Those  who  slept  beneath 
were  not  deaa,  but  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
they  were  seven.  Death,  after  all,  is  of  the 
chameleon  kind.  Scan  him  very  narrowly  and 
he  changes  hue.  Get  over  the  embarrassment 
of  a  first  acquaintance,  and  he  turns  out  to  be 
somebody  else.  He  is  no  longer  Death,  but 
Life  Eternal. 

Now,  there  was  a  certain  little  maiden  who 
had  lived  all  her  life  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave;  who  had  been  cradled,  as  it  were,  in 
a  coffin,  and  swaddled  in  cereclothes,  and 
whose  playthings  were,  after  a  manner,  skulls 
and  cross-bones,  a  mattock  and  a  suade.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  metaphoncatly.  The 
certain  little  maiden,  pretty  little  Mademoiselle 
Amanda,  had  no  bodily  acquaintance  with  the 
ugly  things  I  mention.  Yet  she  knew  all  about 
them,  heard  them  talked  about  every  hour  in  the 
day,  Uved  over  them  and  bore  their  icy  neighbour- 


hood with  great  philosophy.  Why  should  she 
trouble  her  innocent  young  head  about  such 
horrors  ?  She  had  been  tor  long  years-ficcttstomed 
to  them ;  besides,  th^  were  ner  good  papa's 
"business,  not  hers.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
good  papa.  She  was  very  fond  of  everybody. 
She  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  at  that 
period  of  life  I  have  known  youngsters  who 
were  fond  of  spiders  and  monkeys,  and  the 
ugliest  of  dogs,  and  the  Grossest  of  cats. 

Mademoiselle  Amanda  lived  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  Edifice,  which  was  but  one  story  high. 
The  Edifice  was  called  (I  am  afraid)  The  Morgue. 
Her  good  papa  had  his  office  in  the  opposite 
wing,  and  tnere  he  kept  his  hu^  vellum-bound 
and  brass-damped  registers,  which  were  quite 
as  bulky,  and  well-nigh  as  numerous,  as  the 
books  of  a  London  banking-house.  Papa  was  a 
public  functionary.  He  held  a  responsible 
post  in  tht  service  of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and 
lodging,  fire,  and  candles  were  allowed  him  gratis. 
Amanda's  sitting  and  bed  room  were  just  over 
the  large  room  ou  the  gr6und  floor,  occupied  by 
the  lot^rs  in  the  Edihce.  The  lodgers  never 
disturbed  her,  although  they  came  in  at  all  hours, 
some  of  them  very  unseasonable.  They  were 
the  quietest  lodgers  in  the  world.  They  seldom 
stopped  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  paid  nothing  for  their  bed, 
or  their  board — if  that  could  properly  be  called 
board  which  was  in  reality  stone.  Amanda's 
parlour  was  quite  a  grove  of  singing-birds.  She 
had  two  canaries,  she  had  a  thrush,  she  had  a 
linnet.  She  had  a  blackbird  who  sang  the 
**  Marseillaise"  and  the  "  Parisienne" — airs  not 
then  entirely  prohibited  in  France— but  who 
discreetly  avoided  the  imputation  of  being  an 
out  and  out  Republican  of  the  red  kind  by  now 
and  then  tuning  up  "  La  Belle  Qabrielle  and 
"Vive  Henri  Quatre,"  but  who  was  not,  by 
any  meaps,  a  Bonapartist  bird,  seeing  that  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  give  so  much  as  a 
bar  of  "  Partant  pour  la  Syne." 

Amanda's  walls  were  hui^  with  pretty  litho- 
graphs and  water-colour  drawings.  On  her 
balcony,  overlooking  the  old  houses  on  the 
quays,  with  their  high  roofs  and  blinking  little 
windows,  with  the  narrow  bright  blue  Sdne 
shining  between,  and  the  towers  of  Notre- 
Dame  overlooking  all,  she  had  a  miniature  con- 
servatory. Yes,  she  had  roses  and  geraniums 
and  forget-me-nots,  and  the  modest  sweet- 
smelling  mi^onnette.  She  adored  flowers :  so 
seemingly  did  Blaise,  her  cat,  though  ofttiines 
chastised  for  lying  perdu  among  the  foliage, 
whence  at  his  ease  he  could  blink  with  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  birds  in  their  cages.  She  was 
fond  of  music  too,  this  accomplished  little 
Amanda,  and  had  not  only  a  pretty  cottage 
piano  made  by  Pleyel,  but  absolutely  a  harp — 
a  harp  from  the  great  Erard's  factory.  Her 
good  papa  denied  her  nothing.  Sheets  of  music 
lay  about-dulcet  little  barcaroles,  and  romances, 
and  chansonettes,  the  which  she  warbled,  accom- 
panying herself  meanwhile  with  such  sweet- 
ness and  such  grace,  as  frequently  to  elioit  from 
her  guests  twitters  of  approving  criticism.  Then 
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she  drew — drew  ver^  prettily,  too.  Big  classical 
heads  with  round  chins,  vacant  eyes,  broad  fore- 
heads, and  tresses  like  coils  of  rop^.  These 
she  finished  in  Italian  chalk  on  tinted  paper,  to 
the  delight  of  her  professor,  who  was  a  m^hty 
man  from  the Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Diashe 
paint?  Yes,  flowers,  and  a  Httle  landscape. 
Anything  else  ?  Well,  she  embroidered  chann- 
iBgty ;  was  not  too  fond  of  novel  reading  for  a 
gul  of  her  age,  choosing  even  then  the  demurest 
of  fictions,  and  utterly  eschewing  the  faseinat. 
ing  but  perilous  MM.  Dumas  and  raul  de  Kock. 
8fae  was  very  good  and  pious.  She  went  regu- 
larly to  mass,  and  had  ses  pauvres— her  poor, 
whom  she  tended  and  succoured  quite  as  though 
she  had  been  a  staid  middle-agea  person.  As 
et,  her  heart  had  said  nothing  to  her.  She  had 
leen  to  a  ball  but  thrice  in  her  life.  Men,  with 
the  exception  of  Monsieur  Philibert,  she  re- 
garded as  sweet  and  noble  creatures,  but  still  as 
devouring  monsters  to  be  feared  and  fled  from. 
Ces  terribles  Messieurs,  she  called  them.  Mon- 
sieur Philibert  she  did  not  fear.  He  was  old 
and  fat,  and  she  had  known  him  long,  and  he 
was  papa's  good  friend. 

Little  Amanda's  mamma  was  dead.  Nobody 
but  herself,  her  father,  and  a  bonne,  lived  on 
the  first  (and  consequently  top)  floor  of  the 
Edifice.  Down  stairs  there  were  people  who 
took  care  of  the  lodgers,  but  she  never  saw 
them.  There  was  a  side-door  for  her  to  go 
out  at,  and'' once  a  week  or  so,  when  busi- 
ness was  slack-*for  the  lodgers  were  very  ca- 
pricious as  to  the  time  of  their  coming,  though 
exceedingly  regular  as  to  that  of  their  goififf — 
Amanda's  papa  would  take  her  to  dine  en  vme, 
and  then  to  some  little  boulevard  theatre,  whence 
she  would  come  back  ^pping  and  clapping  her 
bands,  and  humming  over  the  airs  of  the  vaude- 
ville couplets  she  nad  heard.  The  little  girl 
was  as  good  as  gold,  and  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long. 

On  the  very  same  morning  that  JeanBaptiste 
Constant  was  entertaining  his  friends  at  the 
Gaf6  Restaurant  Chesterfield,  Amanda,  too,  had 
company  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Edifice.  Lily 
was  there.  Now,  I  am  afraid  that  Madame  de 
Kergoiay  would  have  been  very  angry  indeed 
had  she  known  that  her  prot^g^e  was  paying 
such  a  visit,  or  was  in  such  a  place.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  queerest  place  in  the  world  for  a 
young  lady  who  was  being  educated  in  genteel 
notions  to  find  herself  in.  But  it  was  all 
Madame  Thomas's  fault.  That  good  woman 
could  see  that  Lily  was  unhappy,  tnat  she  was 
mourning  in  secret.  She  ball  divined  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow.  She  strove  to  assuage  it  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  to  divert  the  young 
girl's  mind,  and  to  lead  her  to  more  cheerful 
thoughts.  "  Ces  jeunesses*— these  young  ones 
are  always  the  same.  They  get  an  idea  into 
their  heaxis,  and  it  takes  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
get  it  out  again.  Let  us  try  to  amuse  her.  Let 
us  strive  to  make  her  gay.  She  must  be  dull 
sometimes  in  that  old  place  of  ours.  Yes,  she 
must  be  in  love.  Malediction  upon  love,  and 
yet  one  can  hardly  help  blessing  it  at  the  same 


time.  What  an  old  fool  I  am  !  If  Ma'amselle 
Lily  is  in  love,  I  cannot  expect  her  to  make  a 
confidante  of  an  old,  worn-out,  battered  thing 
like  me.  Let  us  place  her  in  contact  with 
something  young,  and  fresh,  and  innocent,  to 
whom  she  can  tell  half  her  secret,  and  who  will 
guess  the  rest.  Did  I  say  young,  and  fresh, 
and  innocent  ?  Ah,  ma  foi,  they  are  all  ready 
to  guess  ce  calembourg-1^.  They  can  all  find 
out  what  love  is.  Aliens,  I  will  take  her  to  see 
Anumda.    There  can  be  no  hann  in  that." 

Amanda  was  one  of  Madame  Thomas's  great 
cronies.  She  had  known  and  loved  her,  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  child.  She  had  an  awful 
reverence  for  Amanda's  papa,  whom  she  called 
Monsieur  le  Gardien;  she  nad  known  his  wife, 
that  amiable  blonde  woman,  with  a  perpetual 
cold  in  her  head,  which  had  ultimately  got  into 
her  stomach,  and  so,  reaching  her  teet,  killed 
her.  She  entertained  the  profoundest  respect 
for  Monsieur  Philibert,  who,  whenever  he  met 
her,  rarely  failed  to  regale  her  with  the  latest 
on  dits  and  the  choicest  snuff.  The  first  floor 
over  the  Edifice  was,  indeed,  Madame  Thomas's 
great  gossiping  shop.  Whenever  she  had  half 
an  hour  to  spare,  she  would  slip  away  and  revel 
in  chat.  Nor  did  her  patronage  of  the  Edifice 
stop  there.  Madame  Thomas  wasn't  exactly  a 
ghoule.  She  wasn't  a  vampire.  She  had  no 
cruelty  in  her  composition.  She  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  old  woman,  well  enough  disposed 
to  be  jovial  on  occasion ;  but  she  had,  in  common 
with  a  great  number  of  other  old  women,  a 
secret  and  irresistible  penchant  for  that  wiuch 
some  persons  are  accustomed  to  call  the  horrible. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  About  people's  tastes 
it  is  useless  to  dispute.  Everybodv  has  lus 
taste,  his  whim,  his  &ncy,  his  hobby.  Ma- 
dame Thomas  had  hers.  She  did  not  carry  it 
to  excess,  but  she  was  forced  to  gratify  it 
sometimes.  She  liked  to  trot  down  stairs,  at 
the  termination  of  her  gossip  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Edifice,  and  see  how  the  lodgers  were 
getting  on.  It  did  her  good.  She  liked  it, 
although  she  was  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  period  of  life  when  she  might  reasouably 
expect  to  become  a  lodger  herself,  a  permanent 
one,  although  not  in  that  edifice.  Sometimes 
the  lodgers  were  green,  and  Madame  Thomas 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  snuff;  sometimes 
they  were  blue,  at  which  she  would  take  more, 
and  cry  "Pouah!"  And  not  unfrequently  they 
would  be  both  green  and  blue. 

Amanda  did  her  best  to  entertain  her  guests. 
She  bustled  about,  putting  her  birds  through 
the  most  winning  of  their  ways,  and  by  clever 
tapping  at  the  bars  of  their  cages,  and  tempt- 
ing* them  with  bits  of  sugar  between  her  pretty 
lips,  eliciting  from  them  the  sweetest  of  their 
carols.  Of  her  flowers,  too,  she  made  great 
show,  blowing  aside  their  petals,  and  turning 
up  their  delicate  leaves  to  show  her  visitors. 
Tnen  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played 
some  of  her  liveliest  pieces ;  and  then — ^no  se- 
verer critics  being  near  than  a  young  girl  as 
innocent  as  herself,  and  an  old  woman  who 
knew  no  more  of  music  than  she  did  of  Greek — 
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she  sang  some  arch  little  French  songs— songs 
that  had  refrains  like  the  fluttering  of  biros' 
wings,  or  the  pattering  of  mice  into  their  holes — 
songs  which  didn't  mean  mnch,  and  were  mainly, 
if  YOU  please,  nonsense ;  but  which,  at  least, 
didn't  mean  mischief — at  once  a  rarity  and  an 
advantage,  I  apprehend,  in  the  vocal  music  of 
France  tne  Fair. 

By  this  it  was  breakfast-time.  The  bonne 
set  tlie  table,  atid  laid  ont  the  simple  summer  cates 
on  which  the  girl  usually  breakfasted — eggs  on 
the  plate,  cream  cheese,  fruit,  plenty  of  bread-and- 
butter,  co£Fbe,  and  a  little  thin  red  wine.  "  If 
^ood  papa  and  Monsieur  Philibert  should  come 
in,"  quoth  Amandine,  "their  beefsteak  and 
their  omelette  will  be  ready  for  them  in  five 
minutes."  There  was  a  stronger  wine,  too,  for 
tlfe  use  of  good  papa  and  his  friends.  Strange 
to  sav,  the  wine  was  always  kept  in  a  cupboard 
on  a  level  with  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  Edifice. 
They  had  a  cellar  down  stairs :  why  didn't  they 
store  their  Bordeaux  and  their  cognac  there  ? 
Well,  Amanda  didn't  like  the  notion.  Perhaps 
she  thought  the  cellar,  so  near  the  Seine,  was 
damp;  perhaps  she  feared  that  those  lodgers, 
usually  so  well  behaved,  might  get  up  some 
night  and  inebriate  themselves  on  her  papa's 

{)otabIes.  And  the  bare  notion  of  one  of  those 
odgers  roaming  about  the  cellar !    Ugh ! 

By-and-by  arrived  good  papa,  and  with  him 
his  ancient  and  constant  friena,  Monsieur  Phili- 
bert. This  last  was  the  plumpest,  rosiest, 
brightest-eyed,  whitest-toothed,  most  contented- 
looking  man  you  could  wish  to  see  on  a  summer's 
day,  or  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  twenty-seventh 
battalion  of  the  Legion  of  the  Seine,  or  out  of 
the  members  of  his  own  peculiar  profession, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Philioert  was  a 
National  Guardsman,  and,  as  such,  naturally 
wore  spectacles,  and  was  slightly  inclined  to 
corpulence.  He  was  not  quite  a  carpet  war- 
rior, however.  That  big  bearskin,  those  epau- 
lettes of  scarlet  worsted,  those  snowy  cross- 
belts,  had  shone  with  distinction  at  several 
barricades,  and  had  loomed  large  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle,  when  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  after  Fieschi's  horrid  attempt  on  the 
king's  life,  was  swept  by  troops.  Philibert 
was  not  quite  so  angry  with  the  half-crazy  re- 
gicide as  it  would  perhaps  have  beseemed  a 
loyal  man,  bourgeois  de  Paris,  and  strong  adhe- 
rent of  the  order  of  things  and  the  dynasty  of 
July,  to  have  shown  himself.  He  spoke  of  the 
murderous  Italian,  pending  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, as  "le  Monsieur."  Once  he  was 
heard  to  allude  to  him  as  "  le  pauvre  diable." 
You  see  that  Fieschi,  with  his  infernal  machine, 
although  he  missed  the  principal  object  of  his 
liatred,  and  blew  off,  instead,  his  own  fingers, 
and  ultimately  his  own  head,  yet  managed  to 
kill  Marshal  Mortier,  who,  in  full  uniform,  was 
riding  by  the  side  of  Louis  PhiUppe.  And  did 
not  the  murdered  marshal  have  one  of  the 
grandest  of  funerals  ever  seen  in  Paris — trium- 
phal car,  winged  Victories,  gilt  wreaths,  pall  ef 
silver  tissue,  whole  Bimam  woods  of  ostrich 
plumes,  horses  draped  in  black  velvet— every 


luxury,  in  fine  P  And  was  not  Philibert  there? 
Not  Philibert  in  the  bearskin  and  red  epaulettes 
of  the  civic  soldier,  but  Philibert  in  full  new 
glossy  black,  in  plaited  and  ruffled  linen,  in 
shorts  and  silk  stockings — Philibert  vrith.  the 
cocked-hat  known  as  chapeau  bras  beneath  his 
left  arm,  and  a  shining  ebony  truncheon  tipped 
with  silver  in  his  right  hand-^Pliilibert  witn  a 
dress-sword  by  his  side,  a  silver  chain  round 
his  neck,  and  silver  buckles  in  Ms  shoes  ?  For 
be  also  was  a  marshal  of  France,  after  a  fashion, 
and  had  a  right  to  bear  a  baton. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
attached  to  the  Corporation  of  Undertakers — to 
the  Pompes  Fun^bres — and  in  that  capacity  had 
conducted  some  of  the  most  splendid  funeral 
processions  of  modem  times.  The  unthinking 
and  the  malicious  called  him  a  croque-mort,  a 
vampire,  a  ghoul,  but  Philibert  smiled  philoso- 
phically at  their  sneers.  The  plump  and  rosj 
man  was  not  only  contented,  but  proud  of  Ins 
profession.  "  I  shall  yet  live,"  he  would  say, 
"  to  conduct  the  imposing  ceremonies  incidental 
to  the  interment  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose 
sacred  remains  are  still  detained  by  his  barbarous 
and  perfidious  enemies  on  the  Atlantic  rock, 
where  they  slew  him.  What  a  funeral  that 
will  be !  With  the  aid  of  the  military  force, 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  garde-meuble,  and  the 
choristers  of  the  Opera,  the  Pompes  Fun^bres 
shall,  please  Heaven,  far  surpass  all  they  hare 
hitherto  done.  Funerals  of  Foy,  Mgnuel,  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  8.  A.  R.  the  Duke  of  Berry— 
bah !  those  little  parades  of  the  Theatre  shall  all^ 
be  thrown  into  the  shade.  When  we  file  down  tlie 
Champs  Elys^s  on  our  way  to  the  Invalids,  some- 
thing shall  DC  seen."  Monsieur  Philibert  was  an 
artist.  Thus,  though  he  half  forgave  Fieschi  for 
shooting  a  marshal  of  France  who  could  be  sump- 
tuously interred,  he  professed  the  utmost  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  fate  of  the  humble  work- 
men and  workwomen,  victims  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  caused  by  the  infernal  machine. 
"Is  not  the  fosse  commune — ^the  common  ditch 
at  Montmartre — gorged  enough,"  he  vrouldsay, 
"but  that  we  must  strive  to  choke  it  still  more 
with  mis6rables,  coffined  in  white  deal  with  tin- 
tacks,  and  shovelled  into  the  earth  at  an  expense 
to  the  good  city  of  Paris  of  eight  livres  seven 
sols  P  And  these  6meutes,  these  riots,  which,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  civic  guard,  I 
have  the  honour  to  assist  in  Duelling.  Dites- 
moi  done  un  peu,  of  what  good  is  it  shootinfir 
and  bayoneting  all  these  deluded  artisans  ana 
half-starved  va  nu-pieds  ?  It  is  nobody^s  busi- 
ness to  bury  them  decently,  and  after  cumbei^ig 
your  register  for  a  time,  good  papa,  what  is 
there  for  them  but  a  pit  filled  with  quick  lime. 
It  is  inconceivable.  Poor  people  ought  not  to 
die.  They  should  go  away  somehow,  or,  at 
least,  they  should  save  the  administration  the 
trouble  of  buiying  them  at  a  tariff  which  I  have 
na  hesitation  in  affirming  to  be  indecently 
and  absurdly  low.  Why  is  there  not  a  Gan^ 
into  which  the  corpses  of  ces  homme^  de  nen 
du  tout  could  be  thrown,  or  a  funeral  pyre 
whereon  their  bodies  could  be  incinerated  ?  For 
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such  a  ceremony,  perfonned  en  masse,  the 
Pompes  Funebres  could,  perhaps,  display  a 
taste  and  a  luxar^  from  the  use  of  which,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  it  is  debarred."  This  was  Mon- 
sieur Fhilibert's  grand  manner.  There  was  no 
harm  in  him,  however.  He  was  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  placable  of  men.  He  was  a 
widower,  and  his  wife  had  once  kept  a  baby-linen 
warehouse :  what  time,  ere  he  himself  had  gone 
into  the  undertaking  business,  Philibert  had 
not  disdained  to  hold  a  senior  clerkship  in  a 
Bureau  de  Nonrrices :  an  agency  office  for  wet- 


SILK-SPINNING  SPIDERS. 

Ths  arachnida  are  not  all  spiders,  or  spinners, 
and  are  not,  indeed,  the  only  or  the  principal 
producers  of  silk.  There  are  spiders,  or  arach- 
nida, which  cannot  spin  a  thread,  and  there 
are  shell-fish,  or  mollusca,  which  spin  cables. 
When,  after  much  reading,  the  simple-minded 
reader  gets  into  the  meanmg  of  the  anthers 
of  systems  and  classifications,  he  finds  that 
tiiey  often  do  not  mean  what  they  say;  for 
by  spiders  they  do  not  mean  all  animals  which 
spin,  and  by  arachnida  they  really  intend  nothing 
more  definite  than  the  six-footed  and  the  eight- 
footed  £pt>ups  of  animals. 

Silk  is  formed  of  fibrine,  the  substance  of 
the  fibres,  with  a  coating  of  albumen,  a  layer  of 
gelatine,  and  some  fat  and  colouring  matter. 
The  chief  spiders  of  silk  are  caterpillars. 
Maggots,  or  larves,  are  the  spinners  which 
clothe  the  fair  sex  of  the  hommal  species  in 
silken  attire.  The  attempts  to  make  something 
useful  of  the  silk  of  the  animals  more  espe- 
cially called  spiders,  have  all  ended  hitherto  in 
nothing  better  than  the  production  of  curiosities. 
Gloves  and  purses  made  of  spider  silk  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  museums.  But  gloves 
and  purses  are  sold  and  bought  in  the  cities  of. 
the  Mediterranean,  which  have  been  woven  of 
the  silk  spun  by  shell-fish  of  the  pinna  kind. 
For  that  matter,  I  have  seen  a  purse  which  was 
knitted  of  the  fibres  of  the  mineral  called  as- 
bestos. The  newspapers  of  Vienna,  some  years 
back,  mentioned  that  several  paurs  of  excellent 
silk  stockings  had  been  knitted  of  spider  silk ; 
but  the  news,  as  the  French  say,  awaits  confirma- 
tion. Spider  silk  has,  however,  it  appears  to 
b^  established  by  sufficient  testimony,  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  thread.  A  spider  is  found  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  wliicn  is  handsomely 
marked,  banded,  and  coloured,  the  fibres  of  the 
egg-ba^  of  which  might  be  used  as  silk ;  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Bermudas  actually  use  tbe  silk 
of  spiders  for  sewing  purposes.  The  silk  of  a 
spider  common  in  the  Bermudas,  Epeira  clavipes, 
is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  wound  from  the 
insect  itself  like  cotton  from  a  reel.  The  webs 
of  this  spider  stretch  ten  feet  across  between 
the  cedar-trees,  catching  large  insects  and  small 
birds :  a  certain  proof  that  their  threads  rival 
cotton  threads  in  strength,  lu  reference  to  the 
practical,  industrial,  and  commercial  question  of 


the  utility  of  spider  silk,  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  their  webs  are  strong  enough  to  hold  small 
birds.  When  Madame  Merian  first  published 
this  fact,  it  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  stav-at- 
home  naturalists,  the  regular  critics  of  traveUers' 
tales.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  ex- 
periment upon  the  results  of  which  the  testi- 
mony of  observers  is  often  gainsayed,  and  even 
their  veracity  and  good  faith  called  in  question. 
Madame  Merian  having  said  there  were  spiders 
which  snared  and  devoured  birds,  a  naturalist 
wounded  a  humming-bird  and  offered  it  to  a 
mygale.  But  the  mygale,  instead  of  attacking 
the  bird,  retreated  from  it  with  fear  or  aver- 
sion. Confident  in  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
the  naturalist  scouted  the  story  of  tbe  bird- 
eating  spider !  Yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed  since,  and  never  was  improbable.  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonn^  says  that  the  South  American 
mygale  climbs  trees,  to  devour  the  young  hum- 
ming-birds; and  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  saw  in  Brazil 
two  little  finches 'entangled  in  the  web  of  a  grey- 
brown  mygale.  The  finches  he  judged  to  be 
male  and  lemale ;  one  was  dead,  and  the  other 
was  under  the  body  of  the  hideous  spider. 
Threads  strong  enough  to  hold  birds  may  well 
be  used  for  sewing  purposes  by  ladies  resident 
in  hot  countries  abounding  in  such  spiders. 
Even  men  of  business  have  tried  to  turn  spider 
silk  to  practical  account.  "  M.  Bon,  a  French- 
man, and  M.  Fremeyer,  a  Spaniard,"  says  Mr. 
Blackwell,  "  have  succeeded  in  fabricating  stock- 
ings, gloves,  purses,  and  other  articles,  of  the 
suk  produced  by  spiders;  but  the  great  vo- 
racity of  these  animals,  and  the  difficultv  expe- 
rienced in  providing  them  with  food,  have 
hitherto  prevented  tnis  material  from  being 
made  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  on 
an  extensive  scale."  May  it  not  l)e  that  the 
authors  of  these  experimental  enterprises  have 
attempted  too  much  P  If  it  could  be  established 
that  spider  silk  makes  good,  silk  thread,  much 
would  be  gained  for  the  use  of  mankind,  although 
the  material  might  never  be  made  available  for 
purses,  gloves,  or  stocking.  Curious  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
production,  the  relative  production,  of  spider 
and  caterpillar  silk.  A  spider,  it  is  said,  lays 
six  eggs  for  one  egg  laid  by  a  moth,  yet  the 
moth  makes  twelve  times  as  much  silk  as  the 
spider.  Two  thousand  tluree  hundred  and  four 
caterpillars  make  as  much  silk  as  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  spiders 
of  the  house-spider  species.  The  proportional 
strength  of  the  thread  of  the  silk-moth  and  of 
the  thread  of  a  house-spider  is  said  to  be  five  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  silk-moth.  Spiders,  more- 
over, are  shockinglv  addicted  to  eating  each 
other :  a  taste  of  which  the  silkworm  is  inno- 
cent. Many  six-footed  animals  make  silk,  and 
only  one  species  of  them  all  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  silk 
weaver  —  the  silkworm  of  tne  mulberry-tree. 
The  experiments  with  all  the  numerous  other 
species  have  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes 
entertained.  When  we  remember  how  little 
spiders  have  been  hunted,  collected,  studied. 
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and  bred,  in  comparison,  with  butterflies — ento- 
mology being  a  popular,  and  arachnology  an 
unpopular,  science — ^may  we  not  hope  that  a 
species  of  spider  will  yet  be  found  yielding  silk 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  or 
gloTCS,  or  thread?  This  discovery  awaits  the 
successful  student  of  all  the  spinning  animals. 

There  are  not  merely  moUusks  which  fasten 
themselves  to  rocks  and  seaweeds  by  means  of 
cables  of  silken  threads;  there  is  a  shell-fish 
which  lets  itself  down  from  floating  weeds  in 
the  ocean  as  the  spider  hangs  by  a  thread  from 
the  bushes  in  the  garden.  This  shell-fish  is  the 
Litiopa  bombix  of  Keiner  and  of  Sandors  Rang. 
The  vast  masses,  large  as  islands,  of  seaweed 
which  float  upon  the  steaming  surface  of  the 
tropical  seas,  have  many  strange  inhabitants, 
ana,  among  them,  this  little-known  spinning 
periwinkle.  Even  the  cable  or  byssus  of  the 
mussels,  and  the  soft  supple  numerous  and 
warm  threads  of  the  pinna,  are  fabrics  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  out  imperfectly  known. 
The  spinning  apparatus  of  the  mussel  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  wnat  is  called  tlie  foot ;  the  spin- 
ning apparatus  of  most  of  the  insects  issues 
from  the  lower  jaw ;  yet  the  silk  ducts  of  the 
six-footed  insects,  called  Myrmeleon,  like  those 
of  all  the  eight-footed  group,  are  located  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  word  cocoon 
is  properly  enough  applied  to  bags  spun  hj 
spiders,  for  they  are  really  egg-bags ;  but  it  is 
not  correctly  used  when  c^plied  to  the  cases 
spun  by  insects,  and  into  which  they  enclose 
tiiemselves  as  in  hammocks,  or  sleeping  cofSns, 
when  passing  from  the  state  of  kurves  to  the 
condition  of  chrysalides.  Certain  insects  spin 
tents,  in  which  they  live  in  common;  but  it 
has  only  quite  recently  been  proved  that  any 
spiders  can  co-operate  to  spin  either  a  web  or 
an  abode.  But  both  insects  and  spiders  spin  to 
shut  up  the  cavities  into  which  they  retire,  and 
to  tie  together  the  materials  of  which  they 
build  dwellings.  A  British  spider  has  been 
seen  often,  and  lost  sight  of  now  for  a  long 
time,  which  makes  a  raft  on  which  it  floa^ 
upon  the  surface  of  pools  and  ditches  by  tying 
dry  weeds  together.  The  Reverend  Revett 
Shephard  often  noticed  a  very  large  spider 
which  was  wafted  about  on  the  watery  sur- 
face of  the  ditches  of  Norfolk,  upon  a  raft 
of  weeds  held  together  by  silken  cords.  On 
spying  an  insect  drowning  in  the  water  this 
spider  quitted  his  raft  for  an  instant  to  seise 
tne  prey,  returning  to  it  quickly  to  devour  his 
victim  at  his  leisure.  But  not  merely  does  the 
raft  serve  the  spider  as  a  boat  to  float  him  into 
the  vicinity  of  his  game ;  it  serves  him  as  a 
screen  to  mde  him  mm  his  enemies.  When- 
ever he  sees  any  danger  approaching,  he  retires 
under  his  raft  for  safety  until  it  is  past. 

Certain  kinds  of  spiders  have  been  known  to 
eat  their  own  silk,  and  M.  Boitard  says  that  the 
silk  of  their  egg-bags  is  one  of  the  earlier  meals 
of  the  young  garden-spiders.  He  saw  the  young 
of  un  epeire  portc-croix  (Epeira  diadema)  issue 
from  tneir  cocoon,  and,  after  devouring  the 
shells  of  their  eggs,  and  the  silk  of  a  yellow 


colour  and  thick  loose  texture  of  the  bag;  sepa- 
rate and  disperse.  These  youngsters,  it  would 
appear,  commence  the  business  of  silk  ^reavers 
on  a  capital  of  their  mother's  web  of  silk. 
Many  spiders,  it  is  well  known,  if  their  webs  be 
often  broken,  will  swallo wthem  to  the  last  thread. 
An  ordinary  circular  net  of  the  garden-spider, 
says  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches 
diameter,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand tiny  globules  of  liquid  gum  upon  tne  con- 
centric iin^,  and  yet,  when  not  interrupted, 
the  spider  weaves  her  net  and  fixes  her  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  globules  at  exactly 
regular  oistances,  in  less  than  one  hour.  When 
seen  under  the  microscope,  and  represented  by 
photography,  the  regularity  with  which  these 
adhesive  globules  are  disposed,  is  scarcely  less 
admirable  than  the  mathematical  exactitude  of 
the  forms  of  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb  of  the 
bee. 

Spiders  change  their  skins  vexr  often.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Blackwell, 
one  of  the  common  house-spiders  (T^enaria 
dvilis)  changes  nine  times  before  arriving  at 
maturity.  These  changes  of  their  internments 
are  common  to  both  sexes.  They  change  onoe 
in  the  cocoon,  and  eight  times  afiter  quitting  it* 
This  species  is  built  to  live  four  years. 

As  everybody  has  heard,  spiders  can  live  a 
long  time  without  food.  This  power  they  owe  !  > 
to  the  fatty  or  adipose  matter  which  fills  the 
interstices  between  the  oi^ans  in  the  abdomen* 
Held  together  with  fine  cellular  tissue,  this 
adipose  matter  serves  as  a  reserve  of  nutnment 
for  spiders  against  long  fastings,  like  the  tuboB 
of  certain  plants.  ACemale  oi  tiie  species  called 
Thiiidion  quadripunctatum  has  been  known  to 
exist  ei^teen  months  in  a  closely  corked  phiaL 

Notmng  is  known  respecting  tne  hearing  and 
smell  of  spiders.  Taste  they  have,  for  thej 
choose  their  food;  and  this  sense  is  said  to 
exist  at  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx,  or  open- 
ing  to  the  gullet.  They  have  considerable  deli- 
cacy of  touch:  the  sense  belonging  to  their 
legs,  or  their  palpi,  or  perhaps  to  both.  Their 
eyes  are  simple  and  not  compound,  and  they  are 
short-sighted.  Certain  species  can  change  the 
colour  of  their  eyes,  to  express  their  emotions. 
Mr.  Blackwell  mentions  that  Tliomisus  pallidas, 
and  one  or  two  of  its  congeners,  can,  by  a  very 
perceptible  internal  motion,  change  the  oobor 
of  the  front  intermediate  pair  of  eyes  from  dark 
red  brown  to  pale  golden  yellow. 

Few  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities 
of  that  structure  of  their  feet  wnich  enable 
certain  flies  and  spiders  to  climb  smooth  per- 
pendicular surfaces,  and  walk  on  ceOings  with 
their  backs  downward.  The  papillie  or  tiny 
teats  on  their  feet  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
brushes  or  scapuls.  This  structure  is  well  ex- 
hibited by  two  common  British  species — ^Drassus 
sericeous  and  Salticus  senicus.  The  brushes 
emit  a  viscous  or  adhesive  secretion.  Some 
species  have  also  toothed  claws,  with  hooks  for 
grasping  their  lines,  peculiarities  which  are  well 
exhibited  by  the  larger  epeirs  under  the  micro- 
scope.   The  ciniflonidffi  have  combs  or  double 
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spines  upon  their  bind  legs  for  heckling  or 
combings  twisting  or  curling,  certain  of  their 
lines  into  the  curls  or  floccali  characteristic  of 
their  snares. 

The  students  of  spiders  have  long  differed  in 
reference  to  their  facult^jr  of  shooting  forth  their 
lines  in  a  straight  direction,  and  without  the  aid 
'  of  any  current  of  wind.  Mr.  Blackwell  affirms 
that  a  current  of  air  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  "  Many  intelu^nt  naturalists," 
he  says,  *' entertain  the  opinion  that  spiders 
can  forcibly  propel  or  dart  out  lines  from  the 
spinners ;  but  wnen  placed  on  twigs  set  upright 
in  glass  yessels  with  perpendicular  sides,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  immerse 
their  bases  completely,  all  the  efforts  they  make 
to  effect  an  escape  uniformly  proYC  unavailing 
in  a  still  atmosphere.  However,  should  the 
individuals  thus  insulated  be  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  either  naturally  or  artificially  pro- 
duced, they  immediately  turn  the  abdomen  in 
the  direction  of  the  breeze,  and  emit  from  the 
spinners  a  little  of  their  viscid  secretion,  which, 
being  carried  out  in  a  line  by  the  current, 
becomes  connected  with  some  object  in  the 
vicinity,  and  affords  them  the  means  of  regain- 
ing their  liberty.  If  due  precaution  be  used  in 
conducting  thiB  experiment,  it  pbunly  demon- 
strates that  spiders  are  utterly  incapable  of 
darting  lines  from  their  spinners,  as  they  cannot 
possib^  escape  from  their  confinement  on  the 
twigs  in  situations  where  the  air  is  undisturbed, 
but  in  the  agitated  atmosphere  of  an  inhabited 
room,  they  accomplish  their  object  without 
difficulty.  Similar  means  are  frequently  em- 
ployed Dy  spiders  in  their  natural  haunts  for  the 
purposes  of  changing  their  situation  and  fixing 
the  foundation  of  their  snares." 

But  fallacies  lurk  in  generalities,  and  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  JBlackwell,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  lays  down  the  law  too  largely  when 
he  decides  that  "spiders,"  meaning  all  spiders, 
'*are  utterly  incapable  of  darting  lines  from 
their  spinners." 

The  different  kinds  of  spiders  have  different 
kinds  of  spinnerets,  adapted  for  different  kinds 
of  feats.  The  skin  of  the  body  of  spiders 
consists  of  three  layers;  one,  homy  and  hairy, 
and  more  or  less  transparent;  another,  soft 
and  pigmentary;  and  a  third,  a  network  of 
muscular  fibres  adapted  for  compressing  the 
abdomen.  The  spinnerets,  whicn  are  gene- 
rally six  in  number,  are  arranged  in  pairs. 
The  hind  pair  is  often  prolong^  and  three- 
jointed.  There  is  in  the  ciniflonidss  a  fourth 
pair  planted  in  front,  which  are  short,  com- 
pressed, and  unjointed.  The  spinnerets  are 
moved  by  diverging  bands  of  muscles  connected 
with  the  surrounomg  skin.  Inside  the  abdo- 
men, nearer  the  base  than  the  apex,  there  is  a 
.point  opposite  the  orifice  of  the  oviduct  iu  the 
female,  from  which  bands  of  muscles  radiate. 
They  keep  the  abdominal  organs  in  their  places, 
some  of  tncm  being  inserted  into  the  skin  both 
on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  and  others 
running  straight  backward  (in  bundles  of 
strongly  striated  fihr^  like  those  moving  the 


legs)  into  the  spinnerets.  Tlie  silk  is  secreted  in 
sacs  or  bags,  and  twisting  or  branching  tubes  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  each  furnished  wiih  a 
distinct  excretory  duct,  ending  on  the  surface  of 
the  spinneret. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  spinning  glands. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  the  glands  found  only  in 
the  ciniflonids.  These  glands  consist  of  many 
tiny  cells,  each  having  a  nucleus  and  a  duct» 
which  are  situated  just  beneath  the  supplemen- 
tary spinnerets,  supplying  them  with  the  fine 
silk  forminff  tlie  flakelets  or  flocculi  of  the 
ciniffo  (Cluoiona  abrox  and  ferox).  All  the 
spiders  of  this  group  at  present  known  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Madeira,  Upper  Canada,  and 
South  America.  They  select  for  their  retreats 
crevices  in  rocks,  walls,  and  trees ;  the  insides 
of  buildings,  and  the  foliage  of  shrubs.  Their 
snares  are  highljp  complicated,  and  distinguished 
by  filaments  which  have  been  curiously  curled 
by  their  combs. 

The  second  variety  of  glands  supply  chiefly 
the  front  and  hind  pairs  of  spinnerets.  These 
glands  consist  of  an  immense  collection  of  oval 
or  fusiform  cells  with  fine  elastic  ducts  secret- 
ing, probably,  the  finer  threads  of  the  webs  and 


The  third  variety  of  glands  are  often  of  a 
very  large  size,  especially  in  the  garden-spiders. 
They  contain  cartilaginous  sacs  or  convoluted 
tubes,  firm,  hard,  brittle,  and  transparent,  with 
ducts  which  are  not  elastic.  They  are  supposed 
to  secrete  the  adhesive  lines  which  are  placed 
upon  the  geometric  webs. 

The  fourth  variety  of  silk  glands  most  pro- 
bably produce  the  gossamer  of  the  fiying  or  aero- 
nautic spiders,  being  numerous  in  Lycosa  saccata 
and  Thomisus  cri&tatus.  They  consist  of  mem- 
branous sacs  and  tubes,  some  vermiform,  others 
club-shaped,  and  others  furnished  with  branched 
cieca  or  blind  tubes.  They  have  fibrous  walls 
and  elastic  ducts,  with  a  fibrous  external  coat, 
breaking  into  distinct  rings  when  the  duct  is 
stretched.  The  sacs  and  ducts  have  a  strong 
contractile  and  expulsive  power.  These  glancfi 
probably  secrete  the  stronger  and  larger  lines 
which  form  the  frames  of  the  webs. 

Mr.  Meade,  the  author  of  these  careful  and 
minute  observations  upon  the  spinning  glands, 
found  that  the  glands  and  ducts  of  the  last- 
mentioned  kind  of  spiders  were  surrounded  by 
a  highly  fibrous  contractile  coating,  resembling 
the  coating  of  the  arteries  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  This  contractile  coating  must 
enable  the  spiders  to  eject  the  silky  fluid  with 
considerable  violence.  I  am  able  to  confirm 
this  physiological  inference  by  the  results  ot 
decisive  experiments.  Many  years  ago,  having 
carefully  excluded  the  air  from  my  bedroom,  I 
placed  spiders  upon  the  up-turned  bottom  of 
a  teacup,  and  then  put  the  cup,  mouth  downward, 
into  the  midst  of  a  saucer  full  of  water.  Most 
of  the  spiders  I  tried  this  experiment  upon 
went  down  the  outside  of  the  cup  all  round, 
and,  when  they  felt  the  water,  went  up  again, 
remaining  there  helpless,  discouraged,  and  be- 
wildered; but  the  particular  spider  in  question,  ^ 
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no  doubt  one  of  the  Lyoosidffi,  after  ascertain- 
ing, like  the  rest,  that  be  was  surrounded  with 
water  on  all  sides,  went  up  to  tiie  bottom  of  the 
cup,  and  slowly  pushed  out  a  straight  stiff  thread 
some  five  or  six  inches  long,  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. He  pushed  the  thread  slowly  out,  as  if  to 
give  it  time  to  stiffen.  Still  holding  the  thread 
straightiy  and  horizontally  out,  he  turned  his 
abdomen  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  if 
searcldng  for  something  to  lay  hold  of,  or  feel- 
ing for  a  breeze. 

Spiders  can  do  more  than  they  have  yet 
received  credit  for.  An  observer,  of  whose 
accuracy  no  one  who  knows  him  will  entertain 
'a  doubt,  told  me  that  he  once  saw  a  garden- 
spider  busy  stretching  his  line  from  one  shrub 
or  bush  to  another.  The  wind  being  rather 
strong,  the  line  oscillated  more  than  the  spider 
approved,  and  he  accordingly  steadied  it  to 
the  ground  by  threads  which  he  attached 
between  it  and  small  pebbles  lying  beneath  it 
on  the  earth.  This  loots  very  like  the  sagacity 
and  shiftiness  which,  in  man,  is  called  intellk 
gence. 

The  tent  of  Clotho  Duraudii  deserves  special 
mention  among  the  specimens  exemplifying  the 
ingenuity  of  spiders.  This  tent  is  formed  at 
first  of  two  sheets  of  the  finest  taffeta,  to  which 
the  spider  adds  additional  coverings  when  hatch- 
ing her  e»gs.  The  outside  sheet  is  soiled  to 
conceal  the  tent;  the  inside  is  white,  clean, 
downy,  and  warm.  When  compelled  to  leave 
her  tent  in  search  of  food,  this  spider  secures 
the  outside  sheets  with  fastenings  of  which  she 
alone  possesses  the  secret. 

Spiaers,  mites,  and  scoipions,  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  except  eight  feet.  There  are 
immense  differences  between  the  parasitic  mites 
and  the  flying  or  diving  spider ;  and  between  the 
demodex,  found  in  the  white  matter  squeezed 
from  the  human  nose,  or  detected  in  the  wax  of 
the  human  ear,  and  tiie  spider  of  the  clay-tunnels, 
or  the  scorpions  of  hot  climes,  with  their  sting- 
bearing  abdomens.  Recent  discoveries  only  bring 
into  greater  relief,  the  incongruities  of  the  esta- 
blished classification.  No  mite  was  known  to 
inhabit  the  sea  until  Professor  Allman  dis- 
covered one  livino^  as  a  parasite  in  the  nostrils 
of  a  seal.  He  caUed  it  the  Halarachne.  It  has 
no  eyes,  and  has  five  thread-shaped  feelers.  It 
reminds  one  of  demodex,  by  the  length  of  the 
body  and  the  proximity  of  the  feet  to  the  head. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  since  discovered  two  very  minute 
species  of  mites,  crawling  about  seaweed  at  ex- 
treme low  water.  The  Halacari  of  Gosse  have 
four  legs  in  front  and  four  behind.  These  marine 
animals  are  grouped  with  the  spider  because 
they  have  eight  feet,  although  they  do  not 
spin. 

Scorpions  have  stings  instead  of  spinnerets 
in  their  abdomens.  In  tneir  chief  characteristics 
they  differ  vastly  from  mites  and  spiders.  Scor- 
pions suck  the  juices  of  their  prey,  pumping 
them  into  the  alimentary  canal,  oy  contracting 
and  relaxing  the  transverse  muscles  of  the 
phryngeal  sac.  If  spiders  preying  upon  in- 
sects may  be  called  entomologists,  scorpions 


may  be  called  both  araclinologists  and  ento- 
mologists, for  they  hunt  and  kill  both  insects  and 
spiders.  From  the  description  of  eye-witnesses, 
it  appears  that  large  flies  of  the  musca,  or 
house-fly  genus,  are  seized  with  an  irresistible 
fury  at  the  sight  of  the  scorpion,  which  com- 
pels them  to  fly  at  it  again  and  again.  The 
scorpion  remains  on  the  wall,  witn  its  lob- 
ster-Jike  claw  outstretched  to  receive  the  fly, 
which,  if  so  disposed,  could  easily  escape.  But, 
mad  with  fury,  the  fly  darts  against  the  crust  of 
the  scorpion,  and  rebounds  ^om  it  with  asto- 
nishment. After  wheeling  round  as  if  in  flight 
some  two  or  three  yards  off,  it  stops  and  looks, 
and  is  again  impelled  to  charge  with  fury.  This 
unequal  and  fatal  combat  continues  until  the 
stunned,  confused,  and  furious,  fly  is  caugbt  in 
the  claws  of  the  scorpion  and  eaten. 


TO  PARENTS. 

Going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking 
up  and  down  in  it  (like  the  Devil  in  Job),  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  amidst  the  uni- 
versal preaching  of  the  duties  of  children  to 
parents,  a  few  words  might  well  be  said  on  the 
duties  of  parents  to  chudren.  Can  these  few 
words  do  any  harm  ?  I  trow  not.  The  ^uth 
never  does  any  harm.  No  child,  blessed  with 
even  ordinarily  good  parents,  will  love  and 
honour  them  any  the  less  for  whatever  may  be 
said  against  bad  parents.  And  to  try  and  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  the  latter  by  false  pretences 
is  as  futile  as  setting  up  a  fetish-idolatry  instead 
of  the  true  religion  of  the  heart— that  instinctive 
filial  faith  whioi  is  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
law  and  order  in  the  world.  Nay,  in  the  universe, 
for  what  would  become  of  us  in  this  weary  exist- 
ence, if  we  could  not  from  its  beginning  to  its 
ending,  look  up  and  say  "  Our  Fatner"  ? 

It  is  a  solemn  and  terrible  truth,  that  there 
are  parents  who  no  more  deserve  the  name 
than  the  sovereign  of  Dahomey  deserves  to 
be  held  as  a  "king,  by  the  grace  of  God." 
Yet  in  one  sense  the  "divine  right"  of  both 
kings  and  parents  is  unalienable.  "Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother"  is  an  absolute 
law,  given  without  reference  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  individual  parent ;  it  being  a  duty  wbicb 
the  child  owes  to  himself,  to  honour  his  parents 
simply  as  parents,  without  considering  whether 
or  not  they  have  fulfilled  their  duty.  There  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  human  nature  cannot  be 
expected  to  go :  wh^n  actual  moral  turpitude 
renders  "  honour"  a  perfect  farce ;  when  respect 
becomes  a  mockery,  and  obedience  an  impossi- 
bility. But  even  then  one  resource  remains — and 
remains  for  ever — endurance  and  silence.  The  un- 
worthy parent  must  be  treated  like  the  unworthy 
king,  tacitly  handed  down  from  the  position 
which  he  has  proved  liimself  unfit  to  occupy, 
neither  injured  nor  insulted,  simply  deposed. 

But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  so  ex- 
ceptional that  each  must  be  decided  on  its 
separate  merits ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
outside  public,   which  takes  such  delight  in 
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criticisij]^,  condemning,  or  excusing  it,  is  (juite 
unfit  to  judge  it  at  Si.  But  there  are  innu- 
merable other  instances,  not  the  "  cruel  fathers" 
or  "  heartless  mothers"  of  fiction,  but  everj-day, 
well-meaning,  respectable  people,  who  are  never- 
theless domestic  Molochs,  before  whom  every 
successive  child  must  pass  through  the  fire ;  an- 
cient Eemphans,  re(][uiring  living  human  daily 
sacrifices — ^precious  indeed,  for  all  sacrifice  is 
lovely  in  the  ofiPerer — but  none  the  less  an  un- 
necessary and  cruel  immolation,  which  lookers-on 
must  regard  with  both  pity  and  righteous  wrath. 

In  how  many  ways,  ignorantly  or  carelessly, 
do  parents  thus  act  as  actual  scourges  to  the 
children  who  were  given  them,  not  for  their 
personal  amusement,  benefit,  or  pride,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  themselves !  How  en- 
tirely they  seem  to  forget  thiat  each  human  soul 
which  is  sent  to  them  through  the  mysteries  of 
marriajge  and  birth,  is  not  their  own  to  do  as  they 
like  with,  but  a  solemn  charge,  for  which  they 
will  be  accountable  to  God  and  man !  If  any 
weaknesses  of  theirs,  love  of  power,  love  of  ease, 
even  love  of  love— often  the  deepest  selfishness 
of  ali^lead  them  to  ignore  this  charge,  woe  be 
to  them  and  their  chudren.  *'  Unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation"  is  a  law,  not  of  divine 
anger,  but  oi  divine  inevitable  necessity.  One 
wicked  father,  or  vicious,  vile-tempered  mother, 
often  remains  a  family  curse  for  a  century. 

It  is  at  once  the  most  awful  responsibility,  and 
the  utmost  consecration  of  )>arenthood,  that  of 
all  human  ties,  this  one  requires  most  self-abne- 
gation. And  when  we  think  bow  very  few  really 
unselfish  people  there  are  in  the  world— not 
many  among  women,  of  men  almost  none — ^we 
only  wonder  how  so  many  decent  folk  do  contrive 
somehow  to  bring  up  decent  families, — or  let 
them  bring  themselves  up,  as  strange  to  say, 
many  excellent  families  often  do.  But  the 
very  fact  that  children  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves  sometimes  turn  out  better  than 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  sharpest 
parental  oversight — only  drives  us  back  by  im- 
plication to  the  truth  at  which  we  started— how 
few  people  are  in  the  least  fitted  to  b&  parents. 

And  perhaps  no  wonder.  Young  people 
falling  desperately  in  love,  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure;  other  people,  not 
roung,  and  certainly  guiltless  of  any  youthful 
lollies,  who  commit  the  deliberate  mature  sin  of 
making  marria^  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  -, 
husbands  wearmg  out  their  bodies  and  souls  in 
the  making  of  money,  and  wives  frittering  away 
their  helpless,  aimless  lives  in  the  extravagant 
spending  of  it — what  can  such  as  these  know 
or  feel  of  the  duties  of  parenthood  ? 

At  first  it  is  a  very  pretty  amusement,  doubt- 
less. How  delighted  papa  is  to  make  after- 
dinner  pets  of  his  fairy  girls,  and  encourage  the 
obstreperousness  of  his  fine  manly  bo]rs.  And 
mamma,  with  a  certain  natural  instinct  that 
rarely  fails  even  in  the  silliest  of  women,  is  a 
tolerably  good  mother  so  long  as  her  children 
remain  in  the  nursery.  But  when  they  grow  into 
youths  and  maidens,  requiring  larger  wisdom,  a 
tenderer  guidance;  when  individual  character 


I 


asserts  itself,  as  it  will  and  must,  in  any  creature 
worth  becoming  a  man  or  a  woman — then  is  the 
crisis — most  difficult  and  dangerous— at  which, 
alas,  so  many  household  histories  break  down. 

The  transition  state  of  adolescence  is  a  trying 
time.  The  youns  folks,  like  sdl  half-^rown  am- 
mals,  are  awkward,  unwise,  self-conceited,  revo- 
lutionarv ;  while  the  elders  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  "  the  children"  are,  in  reidity,  children  no 
more;  that  characters  have  developed  and  tastes 
matured,  very  likely  most  opposite  to  their 
own,  yet  not  necessarily  inferior  characters  or 
erring  tastes.  Some  minds,  at'  once  strong  and 
narrow,  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  comprenend 
this.  They  do  not  perceive  when  the  time  comes, 
as  come  it  must  in  ejrery  family,  when  it  is  the 
children's  right  to  begin  to  thmk  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  the  parents'  duty  to  allow  them 
to  do  it ;  when  it  is  wisest  gradually  to  slacken 
authority,  to  sink  *'I  command"  into  "I  wish," 
to  grant  large  freedom  of  opinion,  and  above  all 
in  the  expression  of  it.  Likewise,  and  this  is 
a  most  important  element  in  family  union,  to 
give  license,  nay,  actual  sympathy,  to  wandering 
idOfections,  friendships,  or  loves,  which,  for  the 
time  being,  seem  to  find  the  home  circle  too 
narrow  and  too  dull. 

No  doubt,  to  the  parents  this  is  rather 
tryine.  It  is  hard  for  mamma  to  discover 
that  ner  girl  not  only  enjoys,  but  craves  after,  a 
month's  visit  in  some  lively  household ;  that  she 
likes  the  companv  of  other  girls,  and  forms  en- 
thusiastic friendsnips,  which  mamma  (a  lady  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty)  forgets  that  she  herself 
ever  h^,  and  consequently  thinks  exceedingly 
silly,  or  idle,  or  wrong.  Papa,  too,  cannot 
see  why  his  boys — ^ajood,  affectionate  lads — 
should  find  it  such  duJll  work  to  stay  at  home  of 
an  evening,  or  should  prefer  a  sensation  play — 
''so  different  from  what  the  stage  was  in  my 
time" — to  the  longest  game  of  chess  with  him- 
self, or  the  most  learned  conversation  with  his 
staid  and  sober  friends.  Yet  all  this  is  quite 
natural ;  the  boys  and  girls  are  foolish,  perhaps, 
but  not  in  the  least  guilty.  Well  for  the  house- 
hold in  which  this,  the  earliest  of  many  im- 
pending changes,  should  be  recognised  at  once, 
still  better  that  the  recognition  should  come 
first  from  the  elder  and  wiser  side  of  it. 

But,  alas,  here  intrudes  a  truth  which  should 
be  touched  reverently  and  delicately,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  passed  over,  for  it  is  a  truth— that  all 
parents  are  noi  wiser  than  their  children.  Some- 
times a  boy,  quick-witted,  honest,  and  good, 
finds,  as  he  grows  up,  that  his  father  is  not  a 
man  to  be  relied  on,  but  one  of  those  weak  souls 
who,  without  positive  harm  in  them,  are  ever 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  dragging  their 
family  down  with  them — whose  authority  is  a 
mere  name,  whose  advice  is  fatal  to  follow. 
Many  a  clever  lad  has  come  to  see,  even  before 
he  is  out  of  his  teens,  that  his  only  chance  of 
getting  on  in  the  world  is  to  rely  solely  on 
himself,  and  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible 
to  his  naturu  guardian  and  guide— his  father. 
Likewise,  many  a  girl,  ^nerous,  warm-hearted, 
and  sensitive,  on  passing  into  discriminating 
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womanliood,  feels,  and  cannot  help  feeling,  that 
if  her  mother  had  not  been  her  mother,  she 
would  never  have  chosen  her  even  as  an  ordinair 
acquaintance.  These  are  bitter  discoveries,  end- 
ing in  sharp  daily  agonies,  irremediable,  incommu- 
nicable. Happily  the  instinctive  natural  bond, 
added  to  the  familiar  liabit  of  a  lifetime,  is  so 
strong,  that  sometimes  the  sufferers  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  feel  their  position  quite  so  keenly 
as  lookers-on  do,  who  own  no  softening  influence 
of  custom  or  affection. 

These  sufferings  are  none  the  less  real  because 
they  sometimes  take  the  comical  aspect.  Witty 
writers  have  exhausted  their  wit  on  the  sad 
spectacle,  common  enough  in  this  commercial 
country,  of  parvenus,  coarse  and  vulgar,  who 
are  perfect  terrors  to  their  educated  children. 
But  this  is  a  small  misfortune.  A  man  seldom 
raises  himself  very  high  without  having  some- 
thing to  give  to  society  equivalent  to  what  he 
has  won  from  it.  Hundreds  now-a-days  carry 
with  them  into  handsome  houses,  noble  halls, 
and  even  palace  doors,  the  traces  of  their  humble 
origin — not  pleasant,  indeed,  and  sometimes 
comical, — but  quite  bearable,  from  the  inhe- 
rent worth  or  talent  of  the  individual,  and 
never  warranting  the  slightest  complaint  or 
disrespebt  from  a  dutiful  child.  Far  worse  to 
bear  is  that  ingrained  coarseness  of  nature,  not 
breeding,  common  to  all  ranks,  which  makes 
many  a  daughter  blush  scarlet  at  things  her 
mother  says  and  does,  which  yet  she  can  neither 
prevent  nor  notice.  And  what  can  be  sorer  for 
a  young  man,  high-minded  and  chivalrous,  than 
to"  live  in  perpetual  dread  lest  his  father,  the 
head  of  the  house,  should  disgrace  it  by  some 
small  meanness,  some  "  indirect  crook't  ways," 
which  force  anj  honest  observer,  even  his  own 
son,  to  perceive,  that  though  he  mav  be  a 
Croesus  of  money,  or  a  nobleman  in  rank,  he  is 
certainly  not  a  gentleman  ? 

Between  these  opposite  poles  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  lies  an  intermediate  range  of  miseries, 
small  indeed,  but  sorely  hard  to  bear.  One  is 
when,  as  is  patent  to  everybody  except  the 
parents  themselves,  the  elder  generation  is,  in 
mental  and  moral  calibre,  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  younger.  Not  bad  people,  but  only  narrow : 
narrow  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed ;  unable 
to  recognise  that  what  lies  beyond  their  own 
limited  vision  has  any  existence  whatsoever. 
These  sort  of  people  are  very  trying  in  all  rela- 
tions, the  more  so  because,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  are  often  exceedingly  estimable.  Only  if 
nature  has  made  one  of  their  children  in  any 
way  different  from  themselves,  of  larger  mould 
and  wider  capacities,  the  extent  to  which  that 
child  is  martyrised,  even  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions, is  sometimes  incredible. 

Yet  outside,  everybody  says  what  excellent 
parents  they  are,  and  what  a  happy  home  their 
children  must  have  !  a  fact  of  wliich  they  them- 
selves are  most  thoroughly  convinced.  How  can 
the  young  people  weary  of  it  for  a  moment?  How 
can  Mary,  a  cnarming,  well  educated,  and  per- 
haps very  clever  young  woman,  desire  any  other 
companion  than  her  mother  P    Of  course  a  mo- 


ther is  the  best  and  closest  companion  for  every 
girl.  Most  true,  but  not  "of  course,"  nor 
in  virtue  of  the  mere  accident  of  motherhood. 
Sympathy  comes  bv  instinct,  and  confidence 
must  be,  not  exacted,  but  won.  Mary  mav  have 
the  strongest  filial  regard  for  that  dear  and  good 
woman,  to  whom  she  owes  and  is  ready  to  pay 
every  duty  that  a  daughter  ought,  and  yet  he 
inwardly  conscious  that  nature  hAs  made  the 
two  so  different  in  tastes,  feeling^,  disposition, 
that  if  she  were  to  open  her  hewt  to  ner,  her 
mother  would  not  understand  her  in  the  least. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  difference  of  age,  greater 
or  less,  and  the  not  unnatural  way  in  which 
elderly  people  who  do  not  retain  youthfalness 
of  heart,  as  happily  many  do  to  the  last  day 
of  life,  grow  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young. 
But  Providence  having  constituted  these  two 
mother  and  daughter,  they  must  get  on  tc^ther 
somehow.  And  so  they  do.  Though  luuy  in 
her  secret  soul  may  writhe  sometimes,  she  loves 
mamma  very  dearly,  and  would  love  her  better 
still  if  she  would  only  let  her  alone  to  follow 
her  own  tastes  in  anv  lawful  way.  Bat  this 
mamma  cannot  do.  She  is  like  the  goose  witii 
the  young  cygnet,  always  pitying  ferself  that 
her  child  is  so  unlike  other  people's  chUdnen, 
wearing  the  girl's  life  out  with  endless  com- 
plaints and  impossible  exactions,  ontil  at  last 
Mary  sinks  into  passive  indifference,  or  bitter 
old-maidtsm,  or  plonges  into  a  recUess  mar- 
riage— anything,  anywhere,  only  to  get  away 
from  home. 

John's  case  is  not  so  hard,  in  one  sense,  he 
being  a  man  and  Mary  only  a  woman,  but  it 
is  far  more  dangerous.  She  may  be  made 
merely  wretched;  he  wicked,  by  this  narrow 
vexatious  rule.  Why  should  John,  who  is  only 
three-and-twenty,  presume  to  hold  a  diffisreat 
opinion  on  politics,  religion,  or  aught  elae,  fron 
his  father  P  Papa  is  tne  older,  and  of  coarse 
knows  best ;  papa  has  had  every  opportunity  of 
forming  his  judgment  on  ever^  subject;  and 
he  has  formed  it,  and  there  it  is,  caiefully 
cut  and  dried,  easy  and  comfortable,  without 
any  of  those  doubts  which  are  the  torture  and 
yet  the  life  of  all  ardent,  youthful  spirits.  There 
it  is,  and  John  must  abide  by  it,  hold  his  tongue, 
and  take  his  obnoxious  newspapers  and  hetero- 
dox books  out  of  the  way ;  which  John,  bdng 
a  lover  of  peace,  and  trained  to  honourable 
obedience,  very  likely  does;  but  he  cherishes 
either  a  private  contempts— we  are  so  soornfiEd 
when  we  are  young!  —  or  an  angty  rebel- 
lion against  the  narrow-mindedness  tnat  would 
compel  him  into  his  father's  way  of  thmking, 
simply  because  it  is  his  father's.  Be  the  lad 
ever  so  good,  a  lurking  sense  of  injustice  cannot 
fail  to  chafe  him,  and  injustice  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  elements  that,  at  any  age,  can  come  into 
the  sacred  relation  between  parent  and  child. 

Parents  know  not  what  thev  are  doing  when 
they  rouse  this  feeling-— the  burning,  stin|;ing 
consciousness  of  being  unfairly  treated^  disbe* 
lieved,  misjudged,  selfishlv  or  wantonly  punished. 
You  find  it  in  the  maddest  mob,  the  roughest 
public  school,  the  most  riotous  public  asaembly^ 
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ibis  rough,  dogged  eense  of  jnsttce ;  dangerous 
to  tamper  with,  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Far  wiser  is  it  for  a  parent  to  acknowledge  to 
ever  so  young  a  child,  *'  I  was  wrong,  I  made  a 
mistake,"  than  to  go  on  enforcing  a  false  autho 
rity,  or  compelling  a  blind  obedience,  driving 
the  child  to  exclaim,  or  inly  feel,  which  is 
worse,  "Yon  are  not  my  ruler,  but  my  tyrant !" 

Yet  many  a  severe  parent  is  deeply  loTed. 
*'  My  father  was  a  stem  man,"  yon  sometimes 
hear  said,  while  the  rare  tear  of  self-restrained 
middle  age  falls  unchecked  over  the  grave's  side. 
"He  kent  us  in  order.  We  were  all  rather 
afraid  of  turn ;  but  he  was  invariablv  just.  He 
never  broke  his  word,  nor  forgot  his  promise. 
He  punished  us,  but  not  in  passion :  he  ruled 
US  strictly,  but  it  was  never  to  gratify  his  own 
love  of  power.  If  he  had  thrashed  us  twenty 
times,  we  should  have  submitted  to  it,  because 
we  knew  that  whatever  he  d!d  was  done  for 
Gonscienoe'  sake,  and  not  out  of  wantonness  or 
anger.  I  may  bring  up  my  children  differently 
in  some  things — ^perhaps  I  do— but  I'll  never 
hear  a  word  said  against  km.  He  was  a  just 
jnaa — my  father." 

A  just  man,  and  an  unselfish  woman ;  these 
are  the  two  first  qualities  which  constitute  true 
parenthood. 

In  this  question  of  selfishness.  Readers  may 
start  with  iiorr(»r  at  such  an  impossible  anomaly 
as  a  selfish  mother,  a  jealous  exacting  father'; 
and  yet  such  there  are.  Especially  afteif  the 
children  are  grown  up,  and  nature,  gratitude, 
and  the  world's  opinion,  all  agree  that  no 
devotedness  can  be  too  perfect,  no  sacrifices  too 
great.  Ay !  but  it  is  one  thing  what  the  child 
ou^t  to  offer,  and  another  what  the  parent 
should  accept.  Most  lovely  is  it  to  see  a 
daughter  cheerfully  resigning  all  the  external 
enjoyments  of  life,  to  devote  herself  to  the  higher 
happiness  of  being  the  sole  stay  and  cheer  of 
some  helpless  fetber,  or  solitarr  sickly  mother ; 
and  sweet,  even  amid  all  its  daily  renunciations, 
is  the  sense  of  duty  fulfilled  and  comfort  im- 
parted. But  to  see  a  parent  fretful,  complain- 
ing, exacting,  grudging  the  child  a  week's  ab- 
sence from  home,  not  tor  love,  tkai  would  teach 
self-sacrifice,  but  from  the  selfish  enjoyment  or 
ease  that  the  accustomed  companionship  brings, 
yielding  to  the  natural  dislike  of  old  age  for 
any  new  association,  and  tacitly  or  openly  keep- 
ing the  young  people  in  such  bondage  that  the^ 
dare  not  ask  a  friend  to  tea,  or  accept  an  invi- 
tation—<<  Papa  would  not  like  it;"  ''Mamma 
might  be  annoyed"  —  this  is  a  sight  which 
lowers  all  the  dignity  of  parenthood,  and 
degrades  filial  duty  into  mere  servitude.    Yet 

Esuch  eases  tnere  are,  inflicted  by  really 
parents,  who  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
J  any  harm,  and  who,  in  their  narrow  sel- 
fishness, cannot  perceive  that  the  life  which  is  to 
them  merely  ''a  quiet  life,"  suited  to  their  a^ 
and  mfirmities,  is  slowly  taking  all  the  spirit 
and  brightness  out  of  younger  hearts,  driving 
the  boys  into  dissipation  and  folly,  and  dragging 
*'  the  girls"  (oi  thirty  and  upwards)  down  into 
premature  ola-maidismi  dull,  discontented,  h^p- 1 


less,  and  forlorn.  Such  a  life,  passing  gradually 
on  into  life's  melancholy  decline,  in  a  round  of  un- 
interesting, compelled  duties,  is  as  different  from 
the  free  warm  devotion  of  real  filial  love,  as  slow 
murder  is  from  voluntary  and  glad  self-sacrifice. 

But  here  a  word,  lest  this  essay,  which  is  es- 
pecially addressed  "To  Parents,"  not  being 
guarded,  like  income-tex  or  census  papers,  from 
any  other  unlawful  eyes,  should  be  taken  as  a 
loophole  of  excuse  by  readers  like  a  certain 
young  impertinent  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
being  lectured  on  the  text,  "Children  obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,"  immediately  pointed 
out  its  correlative,  "Fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  anger." 

When  we  speak  of  a  parent  being  "  deposed," 
we  mean  merely  from  tue  exercise  of  an  autho- 
rity which  has  become  a  farce,  and  the  exaction 
of  an  obedience  which  a  higher  law,  that  of  con- 
science, renders  impossible.  But  once  a  parent, 
always  a  parent.  It  is  a  bond  which,  though 
in  one  sense  a  mere  accident,  is,  in  another 
sense,  stronger  than  any  tie  of  mere  personal 
election,  since  it  came  by  the  ordination  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  may  be  a  great  burden,  even  a 
great  misfortune,  but  tliere  it  is :  and  nothing 
out  death  can  end  it.  No  short-comings  on  the 
parental  side  can  abrogate  one  atom  of  the  plain 
duty  of  the  child— submission  so  long  as  sub- 
mission is  possible,  reverence  while  one  nragment 
of  respect  remains ;  and,  after  that,  endurance. 
To  this  generation  of  Young  England,  which  is 
apt  to  think  so  much  of  itself,  and  so  little  of 
its  elders  and  superiors,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
uphold  the  somewhat  out  of  date  doctrine, 
"Honour  thy  fiather  and  thy  mother."  Ay, 
though  they  may  be  very  simple,  common 
people:  infirm  in  intellect,  uneducated,  unre- 
fined: guilty  of  many  short-comings  of  temper, 
judgment,  and  even  glaring  errors — still,  honour 
them,  and,  when  honour  faib,  bear  with  them. 

The  question  then  arises,  what,  and  for  how 
long:,  a  child  ought  to  bear.  And  here  Chris- 
tianity would  reply  with  the  doctrine  of  "  seventy 
times  seven,"  pleading,  also,  that  if  to  a  brother 
so  much  is  to  be  forgiven,  how  much  more  so 
to  a  parent  P  Ay,  forgiven.  But  Christianity 
nowhere  commands  that  a  grown-up  man  or  wo- 
man is  to  sacrifice  honour,  conscience,  peace — 
in  fact,  the  real  worth  of  a  lifetime— -to  either 
brethren  or  parents.  Therefore,  when  things 
come  to  this  pass,  that  the  child  by  "honour- 
ing" the  parent  would  actually  dishonour  God, 
and  defile  his  own  soul  by  acting  contrary  to 
his  conscience,  there,  so  far,  the  duty  ends.  Let 
him  or  her  assert,  as  an  individual  existence^ 
the  right  of  self-preservation — ^let  them  part. 
At  least  let  the  division  be  made  firm  and  clear 
enough  to  secure  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  so  that  the  parent  can  no  longer  injure 
or  oppress  the  child. 

For  lesser  trials,  the  amount  of  patience  and 
long-suffering  shown  by  the  child  to  the  parent 
ought  to  be  almost  unlimited.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  C[uite  possible  for  young  inen  or  young 
women  qmetlv  to  assert  their  individuality,  and 
cany  oat«  without  any  obnoxious  rebellion,  their 
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own  plan  of  life,  even  if  it  does  differ  more  or 
less  from  their  parents.  Exceeding  gentleness 
and  yet  firmness,  perfect  respect  in  word  and 
deed,  straightforwardness,  honesty,  and  yet  a 
courageous  self-dependence,  will  rarely  fail  to 
win  their  way  under  ever  sueh  difficult  circum- 
stanees.  And  one  hardly  knows  which  to  despise 
most — the  cowardice  which  looks  WJLe  reverence, 
and  the  underhandedness  which  shams  obedience, 
or  that  open  rebellion  which  hastily  assumes  the 
position,  more  degrading  to  itself  than  to  the 
worst  of  parents — that  of  a  "thankless  child." 

One  word  more,  on  that  prime  source  of 
misery  between  parents  and  children :  marriage. 

Unquestionablyy  if  ^^J  third  human  being  has 
a  right  to  interfere  in  the  choice  which  two  other 
human  bein^  make  of  one  another  "for  better, 
for  worse,|'  it  is  a  parent.  No  one  else!  neither 
brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  cousin,  nor  any  of 
the  numerous  relations  and  friends  who  always 
seem  to  consider  a  projected  marriage  their  es- 
pecial business,  and  not  that  of  the  lovers  at  all. 
But,  happily,  in  our  country  at  least,  none  of 
these,  nay,  not  even  parents,  have  absolute  le^l 
authority,  either  to  make  or  to  mar  the  divine 
institution  of  holy  matrimony.  Either  John  or 
Mary  may,  having  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
at  any  time  walk  out  of  the  paternal  house  and 
into  the  nearest  church,  or  register  office,  and 
marry  anybody.  And  if  the  marriage  be  at 
all  creditable,  even  society  will  wink  at  it ;  nay, 
perhaps  smile  at  the  "  indignant  parients.''  But  a 
higher  kw  than  that  of  society  enacts  that  such  a 
decided  step  should  not  be  taken  until  the  last 
extremity. 

Most  natural  are  all  the  hesitations,  doubts, 
pathetic  little  jealousies,  and  pardonable  touchi- 
nesses of  parents  about  to  lose  their  children. 
It  is  hard  to  see  your  winsome  girl,  the  flower  of 
your  life,  plant  herself,  in  her  very  sweetest 
bloom,  in  another  man's  garden.  Hard,  too,  to 
watch  jour  best  loved  son  so  absorbed  that  he 
has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  mother,  sister,  or 
any  creature  living,  except  "  thai  young  woman." 
Nevertheless,  that  a  man  should  leave  father  and 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  is  a  law  so  im- 
mutable, so  rational,  that  those  who  selfishly  set 
their  faces  against  it,  parents  though  they  be,  are 
certain  to  reap  their  punishment.  They  may  live 
to  see  sous,  whom  they  have  thwarted  in  a  pure 
first  love,  turn  to  a  coarse  passion  degrading  and 
destroying  to  body  and  soul ;  daughters,  denied 
a  comparatively  humble  engagement  with  some 
honest  penniless  lover,  fretfufly  "  withering  on 
the  virgin  thorn,"  or  seeking  loveles,s  worldly 
marriaees,  which  are  the  crushing  out  of  all 
womanliness,  everything  that  by  making  life 
happy,  would  also  have  made  it  worthy. 

Sons  and  daughters  will  marry,  and  they 
ought  to  marry.  Selfishness  alone  would 
hinder  in  any  young  man  the  lawful  desire  for  a 
home  of  his  own,  or  in  any  young  woman  the  na- 
tural instinct  for  some  one  dearer  than  father, 
mother,  brother,  or  sister,  however  precious  these 
aU  may  be.  Every  head,  and  every  member  of  a 
family  who  loves  the  other  members  wisely  and 
well,  will  not  only  not  prevent,  but  encourage  in 


every  lawful  way,  the  great  necessity  of  life  to 
both  men  and  women,  a  prudent,  constant^  holj 
love,  and  a  happv  marriage. 

One  word  to  the  parents,  which  of  couzse  the 
young  people  are  not  intended  to  hear. 

Don  t  you  think,  my  good  friends,  that 
parents  as  you  be,  with  every  desire  for  your 
child's  happiness,  it  was  a  little  unfair  to  give 
your  Mary  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
attached  to  Charles,  and  Charles,  poor  fellow, 
all  possible  chance  of  adoring  Mary  P  Could 
you  expect  him  to  see  her  sweet  womanly  ways^ 
which  make  her  the  delight  of  her  father's  home, 
and  not  be  tempted  to  wish  her  for  the  treasure 
of  his  own  ?  Is  it  not  rather  hard  now  to  turn 
round  and  object  to  their  marrying,  because,  for- 
sooth, you  "  never  thought  of  sucn  a  thing,"  or, 
"Mary  might  have  done  better,"  or,  "  Charles 
was  not  the  sort  of  person  you  thought  she 
would  fancy,"  or — last  shift  and  a  very  mean 
one— you  "  rather  hoped  she  would  not  marrr 
at  all,  out  stay  with  her  old  father  and  mother"  r 

Hold  there !  We  will  not  suppose  any  parents 
in  their  sober  senses  to  be  guilty  of  such  sinful 
selfislmess.  Let  us  pass  to  the  next  objection, 
commonly  ur^ed  against  almost  all  marriages, 
that  the  parties  are  the  last  persons  which  each 
was  expected  to  choose.  Expected  by  whom? 
The  world  at  lar^,  or  their  own  relations? 
The  world  knows  little  enough,  and  cares  less, 
about  these  matters.  And  sometimes,  strange 
to  say,  two  people  who  happen  really  to  love 
one  another,  also  know  one  another,  a  little 
better  than  all  their  respected  relations  put 
together — even  their  parents.  They  have  made 
([or  ought  to— for  we  are  granting  that  the  case 
in  point  is  no  li^ht  fancy,  but  a  deliberate  attach- 
ment— there  is  great  meaning  in  that  old- 
fashioned  word)  that  solemn  election,  binding 
for  life,  and — ^as  all  true  lovers  hope  and  pray— 
for  eternity.  They  have  cast  their  own  lot,  and 
are  ready  to  abide  by  it.  All  its  misfortunes  or 
mistakes,  like  its  happinesses,  will  be  their  own. 
Give  your  advice  honestly  and  fully;  exact  a 
fair  tnal  of  affection,  urge  everr  precaution  that 
your  older  heads  and  tougher  liearts  may  sug- 
eest,  and  then,  O  parents,  leave  your  children 
free.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
in  which  sons  and  dauffhtera  who  are  capable  of 
being  trusted  at  all,  deserve  to  be  trusted  un- 
limitedly,  it  is  choice  in  marriage. 

I  have  lived  somewhat  long  in  the  world ; 
have  watched  many  a  love  affair  "  on"  and  "  off," 
gathering,  rising,  and  breaking  and  vanishing 
uke  a  wave  of  the  sea ;  have  seen  many  a  stranee 
union  turn  out  well,  and  many  a  seeminj^y 
smooth  and  auspicious  one  end  in  much  unbap- 
piness ;  but  I  never  saw  any  single  instance  in 
which  overweening  irrational  passionate  opposi- 
tion to  any  marriage,  on  the  part  of  parents  or 
friends,  dia  not  end  in  misery.  It  either  forced 
on  to  unsuitable  and  hasty  union  some  fancy 
or  passion  that  might  otherwise  have  died  a 
peaceful  natural  death,  or  it  clouded,  for  years 
at  least,  two  innocent  lives;  or  if  this  were 
spared  and  the  marriage  accomplished,  it  sowed 
seeds  of  strife  and  bitterness  between  families 
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wbicb  no  after  pacification  could  ever  quite  root 
out.  Parents,  whatever  you  do,  be  humble 
enough  never  to  attempt  to  play  Providence 
with  your  children ! 

But  suppose  it  is  not  so.  Suppose  tbat 
Mary's  father  forbids  Mr.  Charles  his  house,  or 
Charles's  kindred,  having  taken  an  insurmount- 
able prejudice  against  Mary,  swear  that  if  he 
marries  her  they  will  never  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  him  ?  What  are  the  young  couple  to 
doP  Are  they  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
their  mutual  lives?  Is  Charles  to  sail  for 
Australia,  and  Mary  to  ^  mourning  all  her 
days  P  Some  strict  moralists  might  say,  *'  Yes. 
Break  your  hearts,  both  of  you,  but  dare  not  to 
disobey  your  parents."  Easy-going  worldly- 
wise  reasoners  might  agree  that  there  would  be 
no  heart-break  in  the  matter,  that  both  woiild 
soon  "get  over  it,"  and  marrv  somebody  else. 
Possibly ;  but  the  risk  is  consiaerable,  involving 
great  responsibility  to  the  parents. 

Also  to  the  lovers  themselves,  who,  from  the 
instant  that  they  have  acknowledged  mutual 
affection,  have  a  right  to  one  another  and  a 
duty  to  perform  to  one  another,  little  less  sacred 
than  that  of  husband  and  wife.  Their  trial  is  no 
doubt  most  sharp — hard  in  the  present,  sad  in 
the  future — for  how  bitter  it  must  be  to  give 
to  possible  children  the  opportunity  of  one  day 
8aj"ig>  "You  married  without  your  parents' 
consent --you  cannot  blame  me  if  I  do  the 
same."  Yet,  granting  its  full  weight  to  every 
argument,  the  decision  arrived  at  in  so  cruel  a 
conjuncture  must,  in  all  calmly  judging  minds, 
be  surely  one  and  the  same. 

Unquestionably,  a  deliberate,  patiently-de- 
layed, weU-thought-of  marriage,  open  to  no 
rational  objection,  and  breaking  no  law  either 
hmnan  or  divine,  ought  to  be  carried  out,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  parents. 

No  clandestine  proceedings  can  ever  be  justi- 
fiable. But  when  all  efforts  to  break  down  pre- 
judice and  win  esteem  have  failed,  a  son,  or 
even  a  daughter,  though  that  seems  harder,  has 
a  perfect  right  to  quit,  openly  and  honestly,  the 
parental  roof.  "  Farewell,"  either  must  saj — 
ah  how  sorrowfully  !  yet  it  ought  to  be  said— 
"I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  win  you  over,  and 
it  is  in  vain.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
not  only  my  own  happiness  but  another's.  The 
just  God  be  judge  between  us.    I  roust  go." 

A  terrible  alternative,  yet  there  can  be  no 
other ;  and  surely  if  the  parents  never  relent — 
never  forgive— the  just  Grod  would  judge  it  ten- 
derly, and  the  "curse  causeless"  would  not  come. 

But  such  a  crisis  rarely  occurs  in  a  family  where 
the  parents  have  themselves  done  their  duty. 
No  wise  father  would  ever  bring  into  the  intimate 
society  of  his  daughters  a  young  fellow  of  whom, 
as  a  son-in-law,  he  would  utterly,  and  with  fair 
reasons,  disapprove.  And,  reckless  as  men's  pas- 
sions sometimes  are,  vexy  few  sons  of  really  ^od 
mothers  would  be  likely  so  to  have  lost  that  ideal 
of  womanhood  which  it  is  a  mother's  own  fault 
if  she  does  not  set  before  all  her  sons,  that  they 
would  desire  to  bring  into  the  family  any  girl  so 
altogether  unworthy  and  objectionable  that  her 


entrance  therein  ought  to  be  prevented  by  every 
lawful  means.  The  safest  ana  only  way  to  make 
children  marry  rightly  is  by  setting  before  them 
such  ensamples  of  true  manhood  ana  womanhood 
that  they  would  shrink  from  choosing  a  wife  or 
husband  inferior  to  their  father  or  mother. 

And  when  such  is  the  case,  when  home  is 
really  home,  what  a  haven  of  rest  it  is !  How 
the  children,  married  or  single,  will  remember 
it,  yearn  over  it,  delight  to  revisit  it,  as  the 
safest,  sunniest  nest.  And  as  years  roll  on,  and 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  "  the  children"  to 
anybody  but  the  old  father  and  mother,  how 
strong  is  that  parental  influence  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  resigned  authority  —  how  perfect 
the  love  which  casts  out  even  the  shadow  of 
fear.  Duty— sacrifice— the  words  are  a  mere 
name,  a  pleasant  jest,  if  by  means  of  them  can 
be  given  the  smallest  pleasure  to  the  ^od 
parents.  No  self-denial  seems  too  great  if  it 
can  requite  them  —  no,  they  never  can  be  re- 
quited— but  show  them  in  some  degree  their 
children's  appreciation  of  their  innumerable  self- 
denials,  never  fully  understood  till  now,  when 
the  cliildren  have  become  parents  themselves. 

And  when  they  really  grow  old — ^though  the 
second  ^neration  will  never  quite  believe  it — 
how  their  weaknesses  are  held  sacred,  and  their 
utmost  infirmities  dear.  How  the  third  genera- 
tion are  taught  from  babyhood  to  consider  it  the 
greatest  honour  to  be  of  any  use  to  grandpapa 
and  grandmamma.  How  their  sayings  are  re- 
peated, their  wisdom  upheld,  and  their  virtues 
canonised  into  a  family  ti-a^ition,  ay,  years  after 
the  beloved  heads,  white  and  reverend,  have  been 
laid  tenderly  "  under  the  daisies." 

For  parents,  real  parents,  are  never  forgotten. 
Good  old  maids  and  kindly  old  bachelors  may 
be  remembered  for  many  a  year;  but  those 
others  on  whom  has  been  conferred,  with  all  the 
sorrows  and  cares,  the  great  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  parenthood,  have  mingled  their  life  with 
the  permanent  life  of  the  worm.  Their  qualities 
descend,  and  their  influence  is  felt,  through  un- 
counted generations.  Thorny  and  difficult  may 
have  been  their  mortal  path,  many  their  anxieties 
and  sharp  their  pangs,  out  they  have  done  their 
work,  and  they  inherit  its  blessing.  They  die, 
but  in  their  posterity  thc^  enjoy  a  perpetual  im- 
mortality. 


NORWEGIAN  SOCIALITY. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  morning 
when  I  arrived  in  Christiania.  I  had  with  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Norwegian  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  most  hospitable  fellows  I  ever 
met  with.    We  were  good  friends  directly. 

"  My  friend  tells  me,"  he  said,  glancing  over 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  **  that  you  'want  to 
see  something  of  our  town  life  before  going  up 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate.  I 
am  giving  a  ball  to-night,  so  .come  and  make 
your  observations  on  us.  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  "take  this,"  giving  me  a  pink  piece  of 
paper,  with  the  following  printed  on  it : 
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"  Herr  H.  giver  sig  den  ^re  at  indbyde  Herr 
tilensoirtedansantc.    Tirsdagen  den — 

"Kol.;." 
Wliich,4)eiiig  interpreted,  is : 

"Mr.  U.  gives  himself  the  honour  to  in- 
vite, &c.  &c. 

"  Seven  o'clock." 

At  the  time  appointed  I  arrived  at  my 
friend's  house,  for  I  purposely  came  early  in 
order  to  be  able  to  scrutinise  the  company. 
And  here,  at  the  outset,  I  must  remark  that  I 
was  extremely  taken  with  tbe  Norwegian  ladies 
— especialljr  the  young  ladies.  Not  that  they 
were  beautiful;  our  English  girls  fiar  surpass 
their  Norwegian  sisters  in  respect  of  good  looks. 
But  in  the  first  place  I  refer  to  their  "  get-up,'' 
of  which,  for  my  lady  readers,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  a  true,  though,  I  fear,  not  a  scientific 
description.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  dressed 
in  muslin,  white  or  coloured,  with  apnropriate 
head-dresses  of  flowers  or  ribbons.  Tnere  was 
scarcely  an  expensive  dress  in  the  whole  room. 
"Sensible  girls!"  I  soliloquised.  "I  wonder 
what  it  would  cost  my  sisters  to  turn  out  for  a 
ball  like  this  ?  I  should  like  some  of  our  English 
young  ladies  to  be  here,  to  take  a  lesson  in  dress. 
Here  is  a  good  effect  produced  for  a  yerj  little 
money."  But  here  my  reflections  were  directed 
into  another  vein  by  a  bevy  of  young  men,  stu- 
dents, officers,  and  so  forth,  who  came  in  hat  in 
hand.  What  on  earth  do  they  bring  their  hats  into 
a  ball-room  for  ?  Ah !  perhaps  they  are  afraid  of 
losing  them.  Not  a  bad  idea !  But  I  wonder 
what  they  will  do  with  them  when  the  dancing 
begins  ?  Surely  not  put  them  onP  However, 
after  having  paid  their  respects  to  the  host,  they 
proceeded  carefully  to  place  them  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers,  while  others,  who  did  not,  I  sup- 
pose, mean  dancing,  kept  theirs  in  hand  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Just  then  the  folding-doors  of  an  adjacent 
room  were  thrown  open,  and  sapper  was  an- 
nounced. 

Another  surprise  for  me.  Whai!  Supper 
before  dancing !  So  it  was.  And  an  excellent 
plan,  too,  I'm  inclined  to  think.  For,  don't  you, 
young  ladies,  always  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
dancing  all  the  more,  after  you  have  had  a  little 
sip  of  ioed  champagne?  Don't  you,  young 
gentlemen,  often  then  first  get  rid  of  that  shy- 
ness and  reserve  which  are  so  peculiar  to  you  ? 
You  know  you  do. 

The  supper  was  an  ekgant  affair;  but  a 
standing-up  one,  as  is  universally  the  case  in 
Norway.  As  J.  had  only  just  dined,  I  became  a 
passive  spectator.  I  observed  that  the  gentlemen, 
as  soon  as  they  had  handed  their  partners  in,  left 
them  to  shift  for  themselves,  while  they  looked 
after  number  one.  But  the  dear  creatures  seemed 
quite  used  to  such  treatment.  There  were  no 
sweets  on  the  table ;  all  the  dishes  were*savoury 
dishes.  (By  the  way,  Russian  peas  seemed  very 
popular.)  But  in  another  little  room  were  laid 
out  ices,  jellies,  creams,  cakes,  flanked  by  num- 
berless bottles  of  champagne.  The  ladies  had 
the  first  entrde  into  the  Chamber  of  Sweets,  and 
it  was  not  tUl  tliey  turned  out,  that  we  turned  in. 


The  band  now  began  to  strike  up  in  the  ball- 
room :  a  signal  for  the  gentlemen  to  adjourn 
thither. 

"  You  dance  ?"  said  my  host. 

"Oh yea;  certainly!" 

"  Come,  then.  I'll  introduce  you  to  that  pA 
in  pink ;  she  is  dying  to  dance  with  an  English- 


She  was  an  uncommonly  charming  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  pastor  in  the  Loffoten  Isles,  and 
had  never  been  in  Christiania  before.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Katinka.  I  naturally 
thought  she  might  be  shy,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  been  in  a  town.  Not  a 
bit  of  it !  She  bad  plenty  to  say  for  herself ;  could 
talk  English  Tery  well,  though  she  had  never 
heard  it  spoken  by  an  Enriishman  before ;  and 
was  thoroughly  well  up  in  English  literature. 

I  never  danced  so  much,  nor  enjoyed  an  even- 
ing eo  much,  as  I  did  this  evening,  my  first  in 
Northern  Europe.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
help  liking  the  young  lames.  They  are  so 
simple,  unreserved,  conversational,  well  in- 
formed, and  on-coquettish. 

Dancing  was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  twelve, 
when  another  edition  of  supper  on  a  minor  scale 
made  its  appearance. 

"  Well !  And  what  do  you  think  of  us  in  this 
out-of-the-way  country  P"  said  my  friend,  who 
prevailed  on  me  to  stay  behind  and  smoke  a  cigar 
after  his  guests  had  gone. 

"Think!  I  think  I  would  like  to  cut  the 
Temple,  and  come  and  live  here  for  good  and 
aU!" 

He  laughed,  and  said,  as  I  took  my  leave, 

"  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  have  been 
requested  to  bring  you  with  me  to-morrow  to  a 
grand  dinner-party.  You'll  see  sometliing  new 
there,  if  I  mistake  not.     Ood  Nat !  " 

After  bathing  next  morning  in  the  Fjord, 
in  close  proximity  to  his  Majesty  Carl  John  the 
Fifteenth — ^when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
rather  more  than  one  usually  sees  of  royalty— I 
repaired  to  my  friend's  house,  to  be  taken  out  to 
dinner. 

The  Statsraad  W.  lived  during  the  summer  in 
a  villa  about  half  a  mile  from  town.  Indeed, 
nearly  all  the  merchants  and  wealthier  people 
reside  in  the  country  during  the  summer  months. 
These  villas,  which  I  noticed  as  presenting  a 
very  picturesque  effect,  on  sailing  up  the  Fjord, 
are  genially  built  of  wood,  and  painted  either  a 
pale  pink,  white,  or  yellow.  From  the  second 
or  third  stories  there  are  balconies,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  there  is  a  verandah,  connected  by 
glass  doors  with  the  house.  One  never  sees  a 
carpet  during  the  summer,  and  not  usually  even 
in  the  winter.  The  floors  are  painted  and  var- 
nished, and  convey  to  the  mind  an  assurance  of 
coolness  and  absence  of  dust :  desirable  advan- 
tages in  a  climate  which,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
year,  resembles  that  of  India. 

There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fiftv 
guests  assembled  when  we  entered.  I  wondered 
how  we  were  all  going  to  be  accommodated. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not  have  these  sort  of 
dinner-parties  in  England,"  said  a  young  lady  to 
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me,  whom  I  had  met  the  evening  before.  "  We 
always,  at  snch  parties,  stand  up  to  dinner." 
My  answer  was  cut  short  by  our  oeing  ushered 
into  the  dining-room. 

As  I  wished  to  do  at  Rome  as  they  did  at 
Rome,  I  first  tamed  to  a  little  side-table, 
on  which  were  arranged  sardines,  anchovies, 
*'Throndhjem  aquavit,"  and  other  appetite- 
ticklers.  I  won't  describe  the  dinner ;  sumee  it  to 
say,  it  was  most  excellent.  But  I^'ould  earnestly 
recommend  any  one  going  to  Christiania,  to 
practise  dining  standing  up  before  leaving  home ; 
lor  it  requires  an  uncommon  knack  to  be  able  to 
manage  it  properly.  Try;  take  a  plate  with 
a  bit  of  chicken,  a  slice  of  ham,  some  peas, 
jmd  potatoes  on  it,  for  instance.  Hold  this  in 
your  left  hand — for  all  the  chairs  and  side- 
tables  are  monopolised  bv  the  elderly  people — 
and  cut  up  ana  eat  with  your  right.  In  the 
mean  time,  keep  constantly  drinking  wine  with 
imaginary  guests,  and  get  your  sisters  to  push 
gently  up  against  you  from  all  sides.  And 
withal  you  should  not  omit  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  attitudes.  Assume  the 
best  posture  for  preserving  your  "gravity  in 
«  state  of  stebility,"  while  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  avoid  a  straddle,  as  if  you  were  on  the 
deck  of  a  rolling  steamer,  otherwise  you  may 
be  animadverted  on  by  the  company.  You 
must  not  feel  annoyed  if,  just  as  you  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  up  the  chicken  and  ham 
in  nice  little  bits,  and  have  relinquished  Ithe 
knife  for  the  fork,  a  jolt  from  behind  disturbs 
the  direction  a  mouthful  is  taking,  and  sends 
it  outside  your  shirt-front  instead  of  inside. 
Neither  must  you  be  irritated  at  feeling  that 
some  one  is  pouring  a  plateful  of  gravy  down 
your  back.  I  upset  a  glass  of  wine  over  a 
young  gentlemans  legs  (an  elderly  man  of 
stout  beusis,  who  bumped  against  me,  was  the 
cause),  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  looked 
hard  in  another  direction,  as  if  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter.  Another  piece  of  advice 
I  would  venture  to  suggest— especially  if  you 
dislike  using  dirty  forks— is,  that  you  keep  a 
tight  hold  of  your  own.  forks  are  always  at  a 
premium,  and  if  you  put  jrours  down  for  one 
moment,  you'll  never  see  it  again.  I  cannot 
suggest  the  modest  stranger's  doing  anything 
better  with  his  wine-gbias  than  putting  it  in  his 
]>odcet  when  not  in  immediate  use;  for  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  not  one  of  the  ladies  or  gentle- 
men present  drank  out  of  the  same  glass  twice. 

After  dinner,  which  was  over  about  six, 
the  gentlemen  strolled  out  into  the  grounds  to 
smoke.  The  ladies  don't  at  all  object  to  the 
smell  of  the  fragrant  weed,  and  nearly  all  the 
clergy  indulge  in  it.  lou  can  judge  for 
yourself,  when  I  inform  you  that  in  1855,  when 
the  population  consisted  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  and  forty>seven 
souls — I  like  exactitude — ^the  imports  of  tobacco 
amounted  to  about  three  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  which  gives  an  allowance  of 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  each  soul,  not  de- 
dactmg  women  or  children.  One  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  informed  me  that  he 


always  had  asmoke  the  last  thing  at  night,  after 
he  had  got  into  bed ;  and,  from  some  incidental 
remarks  he  made,  I  discovered  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  and  occupied  the  same  apavtment  as 
his  wife.  Cigars,  conee,  and  its  attendant  Cu- 
rafoa,  having  oeen  duly  appreciated,  we  returned 
to  the  house,  and  danced  till  twelve  o'clock.  And 
though  the  party  had  thus  lasted  eight  hours,  it 
had  been  throughout  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
one,  and  the  time  had  passed  very  quickly. 

'*  As  you  have  now  seen  what  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  balls  and  dinner.parties,"  said  my  friend, 
as  we  strolled  home  in  the  soft  twilight  (for  it  was 
so  light,  that  I  could  easily  have  resui  the  smallest 
print),  "  you  shall  see  us  as  we  are  every  day.  I 
will  take  you  to  a  friend's  house  to-morrow,  and 
will  not  tell  him  anything  about  it  beforehamd." 

If  the  dinner-party  the  day  before  bad  been 
costly  and  profuse,  the  fare  to-day  was  homely, 
and  rather  sparing.  The  dinner  consisted  of 
Rsh-soup — ^a  dish  my  pen  is  quite  unable  to 
describe,  but  which  I  should  pronounce  very 
nasty ;  roast  chickens  stuffed  witn  parslejr,  about 
the  size  of  partridges ;  and  Multer-berries  and 
cream.  As  a  rule,  Norwegian  families  do  not 
eat  meat  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  week ; 
and  a  pudding — ^at  least  what  an  Englishman 
calls  a  pudding— is  unknown. 

Dinner  being  finished,  as  if  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  everybody  arose  and  pushed  (not  lifted) 
his  chair  back  against  the  wall,  thus  producing 
an  immense  deu  of  unnecessary  noise  on  the 
uncarpeted  floor.  And  then  everybody  shook 
hands  with  the  host,  and  with  everybody  else, 
and  said,  "TakforMad." 

I  was  amused  by  an  anecdote  an  English  lady 
who  had  married  a  Norwegian  told  me.  l!t 
seems  they  resolved  upon  living  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  English  style,  and  therefore  had 
meat  and  puddii^  every  day.  The  servant  had 
the  same  tare.  But  she  could  not  eat  it ;  she 
pined  after  her  milk-soup,  salt  herrings,  and  po- 
tatoes ;  and  actually  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
police  against  her  master,  because  he  tPOuldg^Ye 
ner  meat  and  pudding  instead. 

I  should  like  to  take  Jeames,  or  John  Thomas, 
or  Betty  the  cook,  over  to  Norway,  and  treat 
them  to  servants'  ^e  there.  A  month  or  two 
of  it  would  do  them  all  a  world  of  good !  How 
they  would  appreciate  the  cold  leg  of  mutton 
when  they  got  back ;  and  how  heartilv  teble^e 
at  tenpence  a  gallon  would  be  relished  after  no- 
thing out  coffee  and  cold  water ! 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  STONE-EYES. 

^  CHAPTBE  I. 

The  romance  of  the  railway  has  seldom  fur- 
nished a  more  extraordinary  narrative  than  that 
which  I  now  compile  from  the  hasty  jottings  of 
my  note-book,  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight. 

I  had  made  a  random  dash  at  a  distant  point 
hj  a  certain  cross-country  railway,  whose  eccen- 
tric sinuosities,  surpassing  my  very  worst  antici- 
pations, finally  deposited  me  on  a  deserte^  plat- 
tonn  —  Something's  Den — then,  withdrawing 
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into  an  adjacent  shed,  gloomily  expired.  The 
en^ne  departed. to  its  rest  in  a  grass-grown 
sicfing,  the  driver  to  his,  in  a  cottage  beyond 
human  ken — "aside  of  them  rises" — ^pointing 
in  the  direction  of  a  mountainous  country,  appa- 
rently about  five  miles  distant. 

No  station-master  was  visible.  Howbeit,  an 
elderly  hermit,  in  the  costume  of  a  porter  of  the 
Victorian  age,  patiently  explained  to  me  the  fact 
that,  having  overpassed  my  proper  "junction,"  I 
had  before  me  a  residence  at  the  Den  of  four 
hours  thirty-two  minutes. 

Wliat  to  do  ?  The  landscape  was  unattrac- 
tive ;  besides,  it  drizzled,  mizzled — what  is  the 
damp  expression  that  signifies  a  substance  equi- 
distant between  nothing  and  rain  ?  Books  I  had 
none,  nor  even  a  penknife,  wherewith  to  improve 
the  time  and  trees.  There  was,  it  is  true,  on 
the  wall  of  the  station  itself,  a  small  but  choice 
collection  of  high  art.  Thence  I  learned  how  that 
Sampson  Barkwise  Pecklebody  (address  in  full), 
having,  one  fatal  mom  (specified),  permitted 
himself  to  occupy  a  certam  class  ot  cmiage 
not  usually  associated  with  the  description  of 
ticket  he  had  previously  taken,  was  mulcted 
by  indignant  justices  (set  forth)  in  the  unmiti- 
gated penalty  of  Thirty  Shillings  and  costs — 
the  permanent  proclamation  of  which  little 
incident,  on  the  wall,  must  have  imparted  a 
peculiar  interest  to  Mr.  Fecklebody's  subsequent 
journeyings  by  that  line. 

The  BSI  sent  by  Post—not  only  sent,  but 
actually  prepaid  —  perpetual  enigma  to  the 
untravelled  mind — ^presented  its  graceful  form. 
Leisure  there  was  to  ponder  why  Messrs. 
Komyman  should  alone  dispense  the  pure 
article.  Wliether  tliose  gentlemen  found  it  a 
commercial  success,  or  whether  a  proud  sense 
of  moral  rectitude  was  their  sole  reward. 
Ha!  Frith?  No.  It  is  but  a  bold  episode 
of  London  life,  by  a  hand  unknown,  importing 
pictorially  that  Messrs.  Bobbs  and  Thirkettle 
nave  engaged  two-thirds  of  the  western  side  of 
Regent-street  for  the  display  of  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  summer  stuffs.  A  royal  equipage 
has  just  rolled  heavily  from  the  door,  surcnarged 
with  purchases.  The  Lord  MayoB,  dissatisfied 
with  eastern  establishments,  comes  prancing  up, 
attended  (as  usual,  on  shopping  expeditions)  by 
his  faithful  sheriffs,  and  other  civic  functionaries, 
among  'whom  I  think  I  faintlv  recognise  the 
toastniaster.  Three  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
Life  Guards,  in  complete  cuirass,  about  to  enter 
in  quest  of  their  summer  stuffs,  make  way  for  a 
right  reverend  dignitary,  his  wife,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  fair  daughters,  so  extended  that  it  has  to 
be  continued  round  the  comer. 

"As  the  literature  of  Something's  Den  is 
quite  capable  of  being  exhausted  before  train- 
time,  allow  me  to  contribute  to  it,"  said  a 
pleasant  voice  beside  me. 

The  speaker,  a  man  about  sixty,  perfectly 
gentlem^ike  in  appearance  and  address,  liad 
stepped  out  from  the  booking  •office,  and  was 
offermg  me  a  handful  of  papers. 

"Two  poor  fellows  marooned  on  this  in- 
hospitable shore,"  he  continued,  laughing,  "heed 


not  stand  on  any  ceremony,  I  think.  It  will  be  a 
good  three  hours  before  succour  reaches  us." 

We  gradually  slid  into  conversation,  pacing 
up  and  aown  the  sheltered  portion  of  the  plat- 
form. The  stranger  talked  easily  and  agreeably. 
I  had  seldom  met  with  an  Englishman  who 
overcame,  with  such  unobtmsive  facility,  the 
reserve  of  first  acquaintance.  An  hour  flew 
past,  and,  before  its  expiration,  we  liad  become 
as  old  and  intimate  friends. 

The  weather  had  by  this  time  cleared  a  little, 
and  there  had  become  visible  the  grey  top  of 
an  old  mansion,  with  one  tower,  half  smothered 
in  fine  woodland,  covering  a  slope  some  two 
miles  off. 

"  Whose  residence  is  that,  yonder  P"  inquired 
my  companion  of  the  hermit-porter,  who,  seated 
on  a  retired  bench,  was  dropping  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  with  singularly  inaccurate  aim, 
at  a  disabled  humble-bee,  squatted  on  the  soft 
boards.  Having,  at  the  moment,  nearly  got  the 
range  of  his  victim,  the  hermit  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  suspend  his  fire,  but  simply  replied 
that  he  didn't  justly  know.  "  'Twarn't  nobody's. 
There  was — ^summot  wrong.  Ghosts  'fested 
it — leastways,  them  top  rooms— Gardener's 
wife — below.  (The  bee,  suddenly  impressed 
with  a  vague  presentiment  of  danger,  gave  a 
convulsive  shudder,  and  drew  up  one  leg.) 
Never  heerd  the  rights  on  it.  Howsever, 
nobody  can't — live  —  (bee  dissevered  longi- 
tudinally, presenting  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  two  half  bees  in  animated  oonversation) 
— live  there,  they  can't." 

"  I  was  curious,"  observed  the  stranger,  as 
we  turned  away,  "  to  hear  what  he  womd  say. 
That  place  is  Moumivale,  the  scene  of  one  oi 
the  most  extraordinary  series  of  incidents  that 
ever  found  place  m  England's  domestic  annals. 
If  you  wish  it,  seeing  that  we  have  abundant 
time,  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  the 
history." 

CHAPTER  n. 

Thebltt  years  ago  (resumed  my  friend), 
I  commenced  m^  professional  career  of  medi- 
cine, with  the  ndiculous  blunder  of  purchas- 
ing what  is  popularly  called  the  "  good  will"  of 
this  district.  I  could  have  had  it  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  on  which  my  predecessor  had 
created  it.  My  neighbours  were  benevolence 
itself,  and — short  of  being  at  any  time,  within  my 
recollection,  in  the  least  indisposed — did  everv- 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  me  comfortable 
and  happy.  There  was  excellent  trout  fishing, 
of  which  certain  industrious  otters,  and  myse^ 
seemed  sole  proprietors ;  and  between  us  the 
best  feeling  always  prevailed,  they  sparing  my 
favourite  pools,  ana  I  delicately  avoiding  tlus 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  dwellings ; 
while  my  practice,  which  comprised  two  healthy 
farms,  a  robust  toll-house,  and  the  beer-shop, 
left  ample  leisure  for  my  favourite  sport,  besides 
watching  my  busier  neighbours. 

Bo  not  imagine  that  the  parties  I  liave  referred 
to  represented  the  entire  population  of  the  dis- 
trict. Somewhere  among  tne  trees  lurk  two 
little  villages,  one,  in  right  of  its  superior  siz^ 
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known  as  Great  Covey,  the  otTier,  availing  itself 
of  the  fact  of  its  dozen  dwellings  being  disposed 
in  two  ranks,  calling  itself  Covey-le-Strcet.  The 
spirit  of  rivalship  Between  these  two  powerful 
communities  was  constantly  breaking  out  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  so  bitter  was  the  jealousy,  that,  at 
one  period,  scarcely  any  intercourse  was  per- 
mitted between  them :  a  state  of  things  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  since  (a  curious  fact)  the  society 
of  the  greater  Covey  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  bachelors,  while  that  of  Covey-le- 
Street  embraced  exclusively  ladies  jret  unsum- 
moned  from  the  awaiting  ranks  of  spinsterhood. 

With  this  little  non-community  I  had  Ao  pro- 
fessional concern.  The  whole  was  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  bachelor  brethren,  who,  tolerated 
as  a  necessary  evil,  went  and  came  between  the 
.two  camps,  a  just  object  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion to  both.  Charley  Tincture  was  by  nature 
a  merry  pleasant  little  fellow,  and,  bemg  only 
fifty-seven,  was  looked  upon  by  the  elder  brethren 
of  Great  Covey  as  little  more  than  a  boy.  Never- 
theless, it  was  now  thirty -five  years  since  Charley 
had  been  jilted,  and  had  cast  from  his  soul  every 
thought  of  matrimony.  Many  a  pleasant  even- 
ing have  I  passed  in  Charley's  society,  at  his 
snug  lodging  over  the  post-office  (he  was  rich 
enough  to  have  had  a  good  house  to  himself, 
but  preferred  that  celibate  flavour  which  attaches 
to  lodgings),  and  to  this  circumstance  I  owe  the 
power  of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Mournivale. 

The  vast  old  mansion,  after  being  for  some 
time  untenanted,  had,  just  befoi^  my  arrival, 
passed  into  the  absolute  possession  of  Sir  George 
Uorsellis.  This  gentleman  had  held  a  high 
military  ()Ost  in  uidia,  and  had  brought  home 
a  reputation  the  reverse  of  prepossessing.  He 
was  represented  as  a  stern  proud  individual, 
gloomy  and  unsocial  in  disposition,  a  tyrant 
in  his  profession,  a  tyrant  m  his  home.  He 
had  Tsaid  rumour,  coming  down  like  a  black 
mist  Defore  him)  resigned  his  command,  in  the 
hope  of  averting  a  threatened  inquirv  into  some 
nndae  exercise  of  authority — sometning,  it  was 
even  whispered,  scarcely  distingubhable  from 
what  men  call  murder — and  he  had  come  hither, 
with  his  lady,  intending,  if  unmolested,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the  deep  woods 
of  Mournivale, 

The  very  first  proceedings  of  the  new  pro- 
prietor were  singular  enough  to  provoke  com- 
ment. He  had  fixed  midnight  for  his  arrival 
at  the  mansion  with  his  family:  directing 
the  land-steward.  Harper,  who  had  managed  the 
property  for  some  years,  and  whom  he  nad  re- 
tained m  office,  to  be  in  attendance  at  that  hour, 
and  alone. 

Precisely  at  twelve,  a  hollow  rumble  of  wheels 
came  up  from  the  grass-grown  avenue,  and 
Harper,  throwing  open  the  tall  iron  gates  which 
gave  immediate  approach  to  the  house,  admitted 
a  procession  consisting  of  three  gloomy  old 
coaches,  and  a  black  van.  From  the  first  of 
these  vehicles,  alighted  three  dark  figures,  so 
closely  muffled  that  it  was  only  by  a  comparison 
of  height  that  the  steward  understood  them  to 


represent  his  master  (whom,  indeed,  he  had  al- 
ready seen)  and  two  females,  one  of  a  stature 
almost  diminutive.  Both,  on  entering  the  house, 
retired  instantly  to  a  suite  of  apartments  upon 
which  a  regiment  of  painters  ana  decorators  had 
been  employed  for  at  least  a  month. 

The  other  carriages  were  filled  with  domestics, 
English  and  foreign,  who  immediately,  without 
exchanging  a  word,  set  to  work  in  their  different 
departments  as  if  they  had  lived  at  Mournivale 
all  their  previous  lives.  So  quaint  and  singular 
was  the  whole  proceeding,  that  the  simple- 
minded  steward  felt  as  if  he  were  moving  about, 
in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  beings  of  a  different 
nature — whose  supernatural  gifts  placed  them 
alike  beyond  his  help  and  control.  They  made 
civil  gestures,  and  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
consideration  enough ;  but  none  of  them,  none 
even  of  the  Enghsh,  spoke  directly  to  him. 
And  the  language  that  did  reach  his  ear  had  a 
curious  rolling  accent,  such  as  he  had  never 
heard. 

Determined  to  break  the  sp|eU,  Harper  singled 
out  a  member  of  the  mysterious  company  who 
appeared  to  dischar^  the  office  of  cook,  and 
who,  being  fattish,  might  prove  good  tempered. 
Accosting  her  as  she  gliaed*by,  he  civilly  in- 
quired by  what  name  he  should  address  her. 

"  Morgan  le  Fay,"  replied  the  woman,  sharply, 
baring  her  glistening  teeth  in  a  sort  of  snarl. 

"  Morgan  Liffey !"  thought  Harper.  "  Lrish, 
eh?" 

Feeling,  or  fancying,  that  his  presence  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  new  comers,  the  excellent 
steward,  who  at  present  occupied  one. of  the 
keepers'  lodges,  took  a  hasty  leave,  and  with- 
drew. 

"  Hot  dinners  at  half-past  one  in  the  morn- 
ing !'*  thought  Mr.  Harper,  as  he  tumbled  into 
bed  i  "  I  wonder  at  what  time  they  sup !" 

CHAPTER  in. 

The  external  doings  of  the  new  proprietor 
were  equally  remarkable.  It  had  been  aecided 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  one  of  his  first  acts 
of  ownership  would  be  to  thin  the  overgrown 
woods,  wherein  were  thousands  of  noble  speci- 
mens of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  fir — ^nay,  even  the 
fragrant  cedar — positively  pining  for  the  axe. 
An  enterprising  timber  merchant  had  prepared 
a  tender,  and  only  waited  for  what  he  con- 
sidered a  decent  interval  before  presenting^  it. 
Sir  George,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Contrariwise,  on  the  only  open  ground  near  the 
mansion— a  small  green  knoll— -ne  immediately 
planted  a  handsome  cluster  of  quick-growing 
shrubs  and  trees. 

In  a  word,  lonely  as  the  place  abready  was, 
Corsellis  encircled  the  entire  park  with  a  new  and 
strong  palisade.  Around  the  gardens  he  raised  a 
lofty  wall.  He  purchased,  at  a  great  expense,  a 
certain  alleg^ed  right  of  way,  which,  as  the  public 
never  used  it,  was  disputed  by  their  representa- 
tives with  tenfold  obstinacy.  He  discourajged 
any  advances  on  the  part  of  his  country  neigh- 
bours, and  rarely  set  foot  beyond  his  own 
domain.  * 
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"Mad!"  pronounced  Sir  Hugh  Quickset,  a 
neighbouring  squire. 

Sir  George,  who  was  in  the  commission,  at- 
tended the  next  bench  of  magistrates.  The 
lunatic  took  the  lead  in  all  the  proceedings,  de- 
cided a  matter  which  involved  great  legal  diffi- 
cult v,  snuffed  out  the  pert  clerk  who  had  hitherto 
guided  the  decisions  of  the  bench,  and,  with  cool 
superior  nods,  took  his  leave,  not  to  appear  again. 
But  Sir  Hugh  Quickset  was  silencea. 

*^  Under  a  cloud,"  affirmed  old  Purkiss,  of 
Great  Covey :  a  retired  solicitor,  whose  mental 
habit  inclined  to  the  suspicious.  (If  report  were 
to  be  trusted,  none  had  enjoyed  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  what  might  be  the  aspect  of 
a  gentleman  under  the  aforesaid  atmospnerical 
pressure  than  Mr.  Purkiss  himself !)  But  a  royal 
duke  who  was  staying  in  tlie  county,  rode  across 
fifteen  miles  to  visit  Mournivale,  stayed  half  the 
day,  and  walked  through  Covey-le-Street  arm  in 
arm  with  his  host,  in  earnest  conversation — Mr. 
Purkiss  was  bowled  out. 

Litense  became  the  curiosity  excited  bv  the 
manifest  desire  of  Sir  George  to  conceal  the 
course  of  his  domestic  life  from  everv  eye.  The 
powers  of  conjecture  were  exhausted  in  imagin- 
ing theories  of  explanation  for  the  complete 
seclusion  in  which  the  family,  the  two  ladies 
especially,  were  understood  to  five.  Li  respect 
to  this,  the  steward.  Harper,  was  as  profoundly 
ignorant  as  everybody  else.  Not  only  had  he 
never  seen  his  lady's  face  or  heard  her  voice, 
but  no  intelligible  allusion  to  her  among  the 
servants  had  ever  reached  his  ear.  He  knew, 
however,  that  a  Creole  maid,  called  Eisa,  was 
her  principal  attendant,  and  that  she  did  occa- 
^  sionally  give  audience  to  Morgan  le  Fay. 

"My  lady  calls,"  the  latter  would  say,  with  a 
start ;  sometimes  amid  the  clatter  of  the  kitchen; 
sometimes  when  not  a  sound  but  the  ticking  of 
the  clock  broke  the  dead  hush.  And  away  she 
would  hasten. 

Harper  observed  that  none  of  the  domestics 
ever  went  abroad,  except  on  Sundays,  when 
such  as  were  English  attended  the  little  church, 
and,  service  over,  marched  back  again,  being  re- 
admitted by  the  huge  Dutch  porter,  Hans  Troek, 
who  never  quitted  his  post  by  night  or  day, 
and  the  monotony  of  whose  presence  inspired 
Harper  with  such  an  insane  desire  to  kick  him, 
that,  but  for  his  native  slowness  of  apprehen- 
sion, Herr  Troek  must  have  read  it  in  his 
face  twenty  times  a  day.  Harper  had  to  pass 
him  so  often,  for  on  him  devolved  almost  all  the 
communication  that  was  held  with  the  outer 
world.  In  the  forenoon  the  steward  transacted 
with  his  master,  any  business  relating  to  the 
estate.  After  that,  he  executed  commissions 
for  Morgan  le  Eay.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
Harper  found  that  he  was  expected  to  take  his 
leave ;  and  what  went  on  after  tM,  in  the  mys- 
terious household,  was  a  strange  and  gloomy 
secret. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"But  about  Lady  Corsellis,"  was  the  per- 
petual question  of  the  spinsterhood  of  Covey-le- 
Street,  "  who,  and  what  can  she  be  ?" 


And  Covey  the  Great  replied  (through  Mr. 
Tincture)  that  they  would  run  any  reasonable 
risk  (except  matrimony)  to  learn. 

For  months  the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  state 
of  agreeable  horror,  for  where  mystery  is  there 
will  be  terror,  and  it  got  to  be  believed  that 
Lady  Corsellis,  of  Mournivale,  was  not  a  spec- 
tacle for  human  eyes  to  see.  I  can  hardly  ex- 
plain through  what  fluctuations  the  general 
faith  settled  down  (but  so  it  did)  into  a  convic- 
tion that,  thouffh  ebewise  fair  of  face,  the  un- 
happy lady  had  the  snout  of  a  pig!  At  all 
events,  this  belief  triumphed.  The  district  was 
rich  in  mast  and  acorns.  In  consideration  of  his 
consort.  Sir  George  had  suffered  his  beech  and 
oak  to  stand ! 

There  were  still,  it  is  true,  dissentients  to  tlie 
porcine  theory.  At  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  in  Great 
Covey,  conducted  by  Mr.  Brutus  Bulfinch,  the 
pig's  face  was  opposed  by  a  still  more  terrible 
surmise.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  host  would 
have  admitted  anybody  into  his  parlour,  or  the 
barmaid  (an  elderly  female,  unmarried)  executed 
her  office  with  any  degree  of  alacrity  on  behalf  of 
one,  who  did  not  faithfully  believe  that  it  was 
either  a  pig's  head  or  the  devil :  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  latter  opinion. 

No  wonder ;  for  the  very  nephew  of  the  host 
had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  phenomenon. 

Coming  home  late  from  a  distant  market. 
Jack  Bulfinch  took  it  into  his  head  to  shorten 
the  road,  by  cutting  across  the  grounds  of 
Mournivale.  This  was  before  the  erection  of 
the  new  wall.  He  had  easilv  scaled  the  then- 
existing  defences,  had  passed  the  mansion,  and 
was  about  to  dive  into  the  nlantation,  when  the 
great  front  door  swung  suadenly  open,  and  out 
t/  came,  walking  tamely  beside  Sir  George  him- 
self. Jack,  by  his  own  account,  had  barely 
time  to  notice  that  my  Lady  Corsellis  had 
immense  eyes,  like  lurid  lanterns,  which  glowed 
even  thronsh  a  thick  protrusive  sort  of  covering 
that  veiled  ner  head  and  face ;  likewise,  a  tail  of 
such  prodigious  length,  that  Sir  Geor^  with 
much  seeming  politeness,  carried  a  portion  of  it 
across  his  arm.  This  tail  went  near  to  dis- 
credit Jack's,  but  for  the  confirmation  the  whole 
story  received  from  the  deposition  (made  rather 
with,  than  upon,  oath)  of  Cephas  Pudgebrook,  the 
second  gardener,  who  rolled  the  terrace  on  the 
following  day,  and  observed  that  it  bore  distinct 
traces  of  a  goat  or  pig, "  dibbled  regular  all  along.'^ 
Mr.  Pudgebrook  was  not  a  little  horrified  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  actually  engaged  for  two 
hours  (all  the  while  whistling  careless  secular 
tunes)  in  smoothing  out  the  footprints  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind ! 

Curiosity  was  at  its  utmost  stretch,  when  an 
order  was  one  dav  received  by  Timothy  Beatle, 
the  purblind  clerk,  to  have  new  hassocks  placed 
in  the  Mournivale  pew.  Hassocks  1  Thev  were, 
then,  unquestionably  coming  to  church  next 
Sunday.  At  all  events,  Sir  George  and— and 
the  other— would  come. 

The  Eeverend  Benedict  Loanham,  of  Great 
Covey,  prepared  his  best  discourse.  The  number 
of  those  who  attended  their  religious  duties  oa 
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that  day,  transcended  the  recollectioa  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  ^e  congregation  were  al- 
ready seated,  when  the  Lord  of  Mournivale, 
accompanied  bv  two  veiled  ladies,  entered  by  a 
private  chancel,  the  party  taking  their  seats  in 
full  view  of  the  assembly. 

General  Sir  George  Ck>r8ellis  was,  at  this  time, 
a  man  past  middle-age,  of  colossal  build,  massive 
head,  broad  nose,  and  eyebrows  so  redundant  as 
almost  to  emulate  little  beards.  The  prevailing 
expression  of  this  far  from  attractive  face,  was 
stem  even  to  ferocity ;  but  that  it  was  capable 
of  much  softening  was  apparent  even  to  pur- 
blind Timothy  Beatle — wbo, .  throughout  the 
service,  addressed  his  responses  personally  to 
Sir  George,  adjured  him  m  a  stentorian  voice 
to  join  in  the  performance  of  the  psalmody,  and 
having,  in  effect,  bestowed  upon  the  astonislied 
^ntleman  his  undivided  attention,  was,  finally, 
m  a  position  to  aver  that,  whenever  he  (Cor- 
sellis)  glanced  at  one  of  the  veiled  creatures  at 
his  side,  his  face  changed  '*  from  a  devil's  to  an 
angel's." 

The  service  drew  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
veils  being  for  an  instant  removed.  It  must  be 
acknowleaged  that  good  Mr.  Loanham  (whose 
discourse  had  been  directed  a^nst  the  indul- 
gence of  idle  curiosity,  and  prying  into  mysteries 
out  of  our  path)  did  his  very  test  to  advance 
the  secret  wishes  of  his  flock :  prolonging  his  ad- 
dress, by  the  aid  of  impromptu  interpolations,  to 
an  extent  which,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  considered  inordinate. 

It  was  all  in  vaiiu  Even  every  sermon  must 
have  an  end — so  had  Mr.  Loanham's — and,  with 
a  reluctant  blessing,  the  congregation  dispersed. 
When  a  reasonable  time  baud  been  allowed  for 
all  undesigning  persons  to  withdraw,  the  Mour- 
nivale  party  quitted  their  pew ;  she,  who  was 
presumed  to  be  Lady  Corsellis,  leaning  upon  her 
nusband's  stalwart  arm ;  the  dwarf-like  figure  of 
their  companion  bringing  up  the  rear.  Every 
pretext  for  lingering  about  the  little  church- 
yard had  by  this  time  been  exhausted.  One 
>  individual,  alone,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot — 
Miss  Ti^y.  This  lady  remained,  as  it  were, 
under  a  vow. 

Miss  Tiffany  represented  the  strong-minded 
element  in  the  circle  of  Covej-le-Street.  To  her^ 
appeal  was  wont  to  be  made  m  all  such  cases  as, 
under  ordinary  social  circumstances,  would  have 
necessitated  Uie  interposition  of  the  masculine 
mind ;  and,  hitherto.  Miss  Tiffany  had  been  true 
to  her  position  and  herself.  It  was  alleged  of 
her,  and  by  her,  that,  in  no  nurpose  on  which 
she  had  really  set  her  heart,  iiad  she  ever  been 
baffled.  In  a  perhaps  unguarded  moment,  she 
had  pledged  herself  to  see  and  to  speak  with  one 
or  both  of  the  mysterious  ladies  of  Mournivale. 
She  was  here  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

Sending  away  her  maid,  Marian,  to  a  little 
distance,  she  herself  took  up  a  position  half- 
way between  the  church  and  the  corner  of  an 
avenue  of  elms  which  formed  a  by-path  to 
Mournivale. 

As  the  three  figures  moved  past,  she  touched 
the  dress  of  her  who  walked  alone^ 


"A  thousand  pardons,"  said  Miss  Tiffany. 
"  May  I  be  allowed  to  sp P" 

The  stranger  made  a  sort  of  impatient  bow, 
and  continued  her  way. 

Miss  Tifianv,  somewhat  piqued  by  this  recep- 
tion, returned  to  the  charge. 

"Again,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "I 
assure  you,  I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  wish  merely 
to  inquire  what  is  Lady  Corsellis's  pleasure 
concerning  the  proposed  new  sch ?' 

The  stranger  put  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  as 
if  to  impose  silence,  but,  with  the  other,  pointed 
forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  Miss 
Tiffany  to  accompany  her.  Thus,  maid  Marian, 
watching  in  the  oistance,  saw  the  four  disappear 
into  the  avenue. 

Another  minute,  and  her  mistress  was  seen 
returning ;  but  with  a  step  so  strange  and  un- 
certain, and  a  demeanour  altogether  so  unusual, 
that  Marian  started  off  hastily  to  meet  her..  To 
Marian's  alarm  and  surprise,  Miss  Tiffany  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  her;  but  reeled  on,  as 
it  were,  in  the  direction  of  home,  her  eyes  fixed 
and  staring,  her  face  pale  as  ashes,  her  hands 
working  wddly,  as  though  in  desperate  en* 
deavour  to  keep  off  some  invisible  assailant. 

"Horror,  horror!"  was  the  only  reply  her 
terrified  attendant  could  obtain,  in  answer  to 
her  repeated  inquiries. 

Arrived  at  home.  Miss  Tiffany  went  straight 
to  her  chamber,  and,  locking  the  door,  remained 
in  strict  seclusion  until  the  evening.  Then  she 
rang  for  Marian,  and  gave  her  certain  directions 
for  the  morrow,  which  raised  that  young  lady's 
surprise  and  consternation  to  their  climax. 

On  the  following  day,  there  appeared  a  notice 
in  the  front  garden,  describing  that  desirable 
cottage -residence  as  to  be  let,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  instant 
possession. 

To  the  numerous  inquirers,  answer  was  re- 
turned that  Miss  Tiffany  had  been  summoned  to 
the  sick-bed  of  a  rehttive,  who,  though  near  in 
blood,  was  somewhat  distant  in  body,  being,  in 
fact,  resident  in  Australasia.  Consequently, 
Miss  Tiffiany  must  not  be  expected  bacK.  imme- 
diately. 

Miss  Tiffany  had,  in  real  deed,  departed 
that  morning,  and  all  the  explanation  afforded 
of  this  sudden  resolution,  was  contained  in 
the  following  note,  addressed  to  an  intimate 
friend : 

"  Good-by,  Sophy  dear.  Love  to  all  friends. 
Shun  Mournivale.  Beware  of  curiosity.  Seek 
to  know  no  more. 

"  Your  unhappy  friend, 

"Theresa." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  hubbub  created  by 
this  event  in  the  community  of  either  Covey. 
My  business  is  with  facts,  and  the  next  fact  m 
my  recollection  (putting  aside  iimumerable  un- 
substantiated rumours  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  family  at  Mournivale),  is  a  visit  paid  one 
evening  by  the  steward  Harper  to  my  friend 
Charley  Tincture. 

Harper,  who  was  naturally  a  hearty  fellow. 
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with  a  frank  open  manner  of  speech,  now 
looked  anxious  and  careworn,  and  spoke  in  a 
hesitating  perplexed  way  which  Charley  could 
not  understand. 

He  apologised  for  calling  at  that  late  hour — 
half-past  nine— on  the  ^ound  that  he  did  not 
wish  liis  visit  known,  and,  presently  untying  a 
blue  handkerchief  which  he  carried' in  his  hand, 
placed  upon  the  table  something  that  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  half  a  cold  apple-tart. 

"I  wish  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "to  be  kind 
enough  to  examine  this,  and  tell  me  if  'tis 
good  for  a  Christian's  dinner.  If  'tis,  why, 
there's  an  end ;  if  not,  why  then  I've  got  some- 
thing more  to  say." 

Tincture  made  him  sit  down,  and  retired  to 
his  surgery,  sending,  in  pursuance  of  an  idea 
that  occurred  to  him,  for  myself,  who  happened 
to  be  jpassing  the  evening  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Togetner  we  carefully  analysed  the  viand,  and, 
applying  the  usual  tests,  detected  the  presence 
of  a  certain  vegetable  poison,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  destroy  a  dozen  human  lives. 

On  hearing  this  result.  Harper  turned  so  white 
and  sick,  that  Charley  had  to  administer  a  glass 
of  brandy,  after  which  the  worthy  steward 
commenced  his  tale,  with  the  startling  informa- 
tion that  the  pastry  we  had  had  under  our 
consideration,  together  with  numerous  other 
delicacies,  similarly  seasoned,  formed  the  daily 
bill  of  fare  at  Mournivale. 

For  a  long  time  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  the  family— the  steward's  attention 
had  been  from  time  to  time  attracted  by  a  remark- 
able proceeding  on  the  part  of  Morgan  le  Fay. 
Every  dish,  whether  prepared  by  her  own  hands 
or  those  of  assistants,  received  a  slight  addition, 
sometimes  in  a  liquid,  sometimes  pulverine 
form,  the  materials  being  obtained  from  a  sort  of 
cabinet  built  into  the  wall,  and  secured  with  a 
small  but  massive  metal  door,  of  which  Mor- 
gaif^e  Fay  always  kept  the  key.  This  ceremony, 
though  not  absolutely  performed  by  stealth, 
always  seemed  to  be  invested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery.  It  was  etiquette  to  notice 
it  as  little  as  possible ;  but  Harper  could  not 
help  observing  that  every  dish,  after  undergoing 
this  singular  preparation,  was  regarded  with  a 
respect  and  tenderness  almost  reverential,  was 
handled  with  the  extremest  caution,  and,  when 
returned  disabled  from  the  dinner-table,  was  con- 
signed by  the  high  priestess,  Morgan  le  Fay,  to 
a  receptacle  expressly  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  from  whence  it  never  again  emerged. 

rerpetually  haunted  by  this  mystery,  Harper 
at  length  conceived  an  irresistible  desire  to 
convince  himself,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
a  strange  and  horrible  fancy,  that  would  some- 
times intrude  itself  into  his  mind,  was  erroneous 
and  absurd.  One  day,  by  great  good  fortune, 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  securing  a  portion 
of  apple-tart  that  had  been  almost  half  con- 
sumed in  the  parlour.  Mr.  Harper,  possessing 
himself  of  an  unfortunate  dog  whose  condition 
of  skin  rendered  his  abrupt  decease  a  matter  of 
congratulation  both  to  himself  and  mankind,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  small  portion  of  the  pie,  on 


receipt  of  which  the  unfortunate  animal  uttered 
one  broken  howl,  stretchtd  himself  out,  and 
expired.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Harper 
at  once  secured  the  remainder  of  the  tart  in  nis 
handkerchief,  and  hastened  to  submit  it  to  medi- 
cal scrutiny. 

The  case  was  curious,  and  difficult.  In 
spite  of  the  uncommon  dietary,  it  was  certain 
that  nothing  had  happened  at  Mournivale  to 
warrant  legal  interference.  No  enactment  re- 
stricts the  indulgence  in  arsenic,  or  belladonna, 
so  long  as  they  suit  the  constitution.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet. 
Harper  undertaking  to  report  to  us,  any  new 
inciaent  of  an  unusual  nature  that  might  come 
under  his  observation. 

CHAFTEa  V. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  a  new  pheno- 
menon revealed  itself.  The  summer  was  well 
advanced,  and  had  been  unusually  sultry.  The 
windows  of  Mournivale,  like  those  of  less  mys- 
terious mansions,  remained  open,  or,  at  least, 
unshuttered,  long  after  dark.  It  began  to  be 
declared  that  the  sounds  and  appearances  distin- 
guishable through  these  windows,  were  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  rules  of  ordinary  domestic 
life.  Regularly  after  nightfEdl — perhaps  about 
ten  o'clock — (as  the  country  people  asserted) 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  vast  mansion 
became  suddenly  illuminated  with  a  mighty  red 
lustre,  such  as  might  proceed  from  the  seething 
crater  of  a  volcano  at  the  close  of  an  eruption. 
From  thence  were  heard  to  issue  loud  and 
agonising  shrieks,  varied  with  the  notes  of 
some  strange  ^instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
now  and  then  a  clash  of  cymbals,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  a  low  horrible  sound,  which  could 
only  be  described  as  a  lion  imitating  the  laugh 
of  a  man. 

From  midnight  until  one  o'clock,  the  watchers 
declared,  there  usually  reigned  a  profound 
silence.  About  the  Is^t-named  hour,  a  long 
hoarse  cry,  unlike  the  voice  of  man  or  animal. 

{)ealed  through  the  house,  and,  in  a  second,  the 
ights  in  every  room  were  extinguished  like  one. 
At  that  period,  the  rising  ground  planted  by 
Corsellis  was  not  covered  with  wood  of  sufficient 
growth  to  conceal  the  upper  windows,  and  the 
crimson  glow  proceeding  from  thqm  was  plainly 
visible  from  the  neighbouring  village.  . 

Speculation  was  busy  over  these  strange 
doings,  when  a  new  and  important  circumstance 
occurred.  Harper,  having  some  business  to 
transact  with  his  master,  repaired  to  the  man- 
sion one  morning  rather  before  his  usual 
hour.  Sir  George  was  out,  on  horseback.  As 
the  steward  retraced  his  steps  through  the  hall, 
a  violent  shriek,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  struck 
his  ear. 

Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
imagining,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  that  some 
person's  clothes  had  caught  fire,  he  bounded  up 
the  hitherto  sacred  stair,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  first  of  the  suite  of  apartments  inhabited  by 
the  family.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  shrieks 
had  proceeded.  The  door  was  ajar.    He  pushed 
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it  open.  All  was  hushed  as  death ;  but,  on  a  rich 
sofa,  lay  a  alig[ht  female  %ure,  with  the  face 
turned  away.  JBeside  her  knelt  the  diminutive 
form  of  the  third  member  of  the  party — both  of 
them  motionless,  as  though  carved  in  stone. 

Suddenly,  without  any  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  body  or  limbs,  the  head  of  the  kneeling 
figure  began  to  turn.  Revolving  slowly,  as  on 
a  pivot,  the  face  came  completely  round,  and 
fronted  Harper,  as  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
And  what  a  face !  Wrought  in  grey  granite, 
with  a  hideous  carved  grin,  great  white  eye- 
balls in  which  no  pupils  were '  visible,  a  hi^e 
mociung  mouth,  seeming  to  dart  out,  like 
tongues,  spicttlflD  of  lurid  flame ! 

Harper — ^man  as  he  was,  and  no  timid  man — 
thrilled  with  a  nameless  fear,  made  but  three 
steps  down  stairs,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
reached  his  own  domain. 

In  relating  this  strange  story  to  us,  I  observed 
that  nothing  seemed  to  have  impressed  him  so 
strongly  as  the  stony  gleam  of  the  woman's,  or 
fiend's,  eyes.  His  constant  reference  to  this 
feature,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  habit  we  subse- 
quentlv  acquired,  of  talking  of  the  personage 
alluded  to  as  "  Moumivale  Stone-Eyes." 

Many  were  inclined  to  discredit  the  whole 
narrative ;  but  Harper  silenced  these  detractors 
by  giving  notice  to  his  employer,  of  his  desire 
to  quit  liis  service  as  soon  as  arrangements 
could  be  made ;  and,  as  he  had  secured  no  pro- 
vision for  himself,  it  was  onljr  reasonable  to 
believe  him  actuated  by  a  genuine  repu^ance 
to  connect  himself  with  the  haunted  mansion. 

The  event  next  in  order,  I  believe,  was  this : 

The  Moumivale  property  "  marcljes,"  as  they 
say  in  Scotland,  on  one  side  with  that  of  Squire 
Harlbutt :  a  country  gentleman  of  considerable 
wealth,  but  who  mixed  little  with  the  county 
society,  and  had  punctiliously  avoided  his  ex- 
traordinary neighbour.  He  was  a  magistrate, 
and  had  been  one  of  those  present  on  the  occasion 
when  Corsellis  had  so  defiantly  taken  the  lead 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  bench.  He  had  re- 
turned home  not  a  little  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
ment he  and  his  brethren  hs^d  experienced. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Harlbutt  received  a  visit 
from  his  nephew,  a  captain  in  the  armv,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  local  command.  He  had 
commanded  a  frontier  corps  at  the  Cape,  em- 
ploved  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Gaffres: 
a  duty  recpring  both  courage  and  vigilance, 
and  not  without  a  certain  smack  of  adventure 
greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  young  officer. 

The  mysteries  of  Moumivale  were  not  long 
in  reaching  his  ears,  and  Captain  Harlbutt  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
l)eguile  his  three  weeks'  visit  at  Fairwoods 
better  than  by  unravelling  the  same. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
his  arrival,  that  a  p&irty,  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose, assembled  by  different  paths  after  night- 
fall at  a  certain  spot  in  the  woiodland.  It  con- 
^i9ted  of  Harlbutt,  Charley  Tincture,  Harper, 
n  trustv  keeper  of  Harlbutt's  famous  for  seeing 
ill  the  osffk,  and  m^rself. 

There  was  a  bright  August  moon,  but  she 


was  occasionally  veiled  by  dense  masses  of  cloud. 
We  pushed  our  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  h^use,  on  the  side  not  surrounded  by^. 
dens,  and  from  which  a  small  side-entrance  alone 
gave  access  to  the  pounds.  Just  within  a  cedar- 
copse  we  sat  in  a  circle,  like  a  group  of  gentle- 
manly burglars  awaiting  their  opportunity,  the 
red  sparks  of  our  cigars  alone  revealing  the 
whereabouts  of  each  individual. 

Harlbutt  was  in  the  middle  of  a  Caffre  story, 
when  an  exclamation  from  our  look-out,  the 
keeper,  directed  our  attention  to  the  mansion. 
The  windows,  as  usual,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  had  suddenly  become  one  blaze  of  lurid 
splendour.  To  this  succeeded  the  accustomed 
snrieks  and  other  sounds;  the  horrible  un- 
earthly laugh,  and,  what  Harper  had  never  no- 
ticed on  former  occasions,  a  faint  wild  wail,  like 
that  of  a  funeral  chant,  sung  bv  many  voices, 
at  a  distance  so  remote  as  only  to  be  occasionally 
audible. 

Prepared  as  he  was  for  something  unusual, 
Harlbutt  was  stmck  dumb  with  genuine  amaze- 
ment at  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

"An  orgy  of  demons  in  a  country  gentle- 
man's house,  in  the  nineteenth  century!"  he 
muttered,  in  a  bewildered  way. 

Remark  and  conjecture  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  we  continued  to  watch  the  glowing  windows 
in  silence — silence  as  deep  as  that  whicn  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  haunted  dwelling.  As  usual,  from 
twelve  o'clock  not  a  sound  was  heard.  But,  as 
the  distant  village  clock  struck  o/t^,  the  hoarse 
wild  cry  pealed  forth.  Out  went  the  lights  like 
a  single  candle,  and  all  was  dark  and  still.  We 
rose  to  go. 

"Harit!"  exclaimed  Harlbutt,  ^topping  us. 
"I  hear  a  knell  I" 

We  listened.  A  low  muffied  sound,  like  a 
passing  bell,  came  faintly  on  our  ears. 

"The  door  is  opening,"  said  the  quick-sighted 
keeper. 

Opening  it  was.  And  out  issued  a  curious  pro- 
cession. A  bier,  or  stretcher,  covered  with  a  pall, 
on  which  lay  a  corpse  in  white,  was  carried  by 
four  female  figures  in  mourning-dresses.  Behind 
these  walked  Sir  George  Corsellis,  his  head  bare, 
a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm ;  last  came  another 
woman,  whom  Harper  recognised  by  the  bright 
moonlight  as  Morgan  le  Fay.  She  led,  b;^  a 
chain,  an  animal  which,  but  tor  its  head,  which 
was  a  dog's,  would  seem  to  be  a  lion,  having  the 
magnificent  mane  and  tufted  tail  which  cnarao- 
tense  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

This  strange  pageant,  made  still  more  singu- 
lar by  the  intermittent  moon-gleams,  at  first 
(somewhat  to  our  embarrassment)  took  the  di- 
rection of  our  ambush ;  but,  on  approaching  the 
covert,  it  inclined  to  the  right,  and  passed  to  the 
rear  of  the  copse.  It  was  at  this  time  so  near, 
that  Harper  recognised  the  body  on  the  bier  as 
that  of  the  fearful  being  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  as  "  Moumivale  Stone-Eyes."  A 
sudden  dash  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  scene, 
and  revealed  the  terrible  grey  face,  and  stone- 
white  open  eyes,  as  clearly  as  by  day. 

It  was  hastily  agreed  to  thread  the  copse  as 
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Quietly  as  possible,  and  follow  the  prog^ress  of 
tnese  strange  obsequies.  Captain  Harlbatt  and 
tiie  keeper,  as  the  most  experienoed  bnshmen, 
led  the  way.  The  latter,  in  a  few  minutes, 
reported  that  the  party  had  entered  the  copse — 
at  a  somewhat  open  part — in  the  rear,  and 
might  be  seen  by  us  without  discoTsry,  com- 
pleting the  ceremonial  of  burial.  The  grave 
must  have  been  previously  prepared — for 
scarcely  had  we  taken  up  our  positions,  when 
the  body  was.  lifted  from  the  bier,  and  lowered 
by  means  of  long  white  scarfs  deep  into  the 
earth.  This  done,  there  was  a  pause;  when, 
apparently  at  a  signal  from  Corsellis,  Morgan  le 
Fay  approached  the  edge  of  the  grave — leading 
the  dog  lion,  from  which  the  others  seemed  to 
shrink  instinctively.  She  wound  her  arms  in  the 
beast's  shaggy  mane,  drawing  him  fearlessly 
towards  her,  until  his  sharp  nose  and  glow- 
ing eyes  were  over  her  shoulder.  As  she  held 
him  m  this  attitude,  Corsellis  made  a  sudden 
step  forward.  There  was  a  gleam  of  something 
^-a  blow — a  broken  roar — and  the  animal  rolled 
over  and  over  into  the  open  crave.  The  latter 
was  then  carefully  fiUect  and  smoothed  down, 
level  with  the  surrounding  surface;  leaves  and 
sprays  were  scattered  lightly  over  it ;  and  then 
Corsellis  gave  his  arm  to  his  lady,  and  the  whole 
party  returned  to  the  mansion:  the  servants 
chatting  gaily,  and  apparently  only  deterred  by 
the  stately  presence  ot  their  master  stalking  on 
before,  from  enjoying  a  danee  by  moonlight. 

So  odd  and  unnatural  had  been  the  whole 
affair,  that  we  could  have  easily  fended  it  a 
dream.  No  one  present  attempted  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery.  All  we  could  do,  was,  to 
note  by  measurement  the  exact  spot  of  this  ex- 
traordinary interment ;  after  which  we  returned 
home,  consnlting  as  to  the  steps  that  should 
next  be  taken. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  following 
day  at  Fairwoods,  when  various  opinions  were 
expressed  :  the  prevailing  one  being  to  the 
effect  that  some  deed  of  violence  had  been 
perpetrated,  to  which  it  was  our  obvious  duty 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  This 
point  being  conceded,  who  should  take  the 
initiative  ?  There  was  a  general  disinclination 
to  commence  the  remarkable  depositions  which 
would  have  to  be  made,  before  any  action  could 
be  taken  having  reference  to  a  charge  of 
murder.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  for  at  least  one 
day;  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing, through  Harper,  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
removal  oiMoumivale  Stone-Eyes  had  wrought 
upon  the  household. 

On  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  the 
steward  attended,  as  had  been  agreed,  at  Mr. 
Tincture's  lod^gs;  Mr.  Harlbutt  and  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Fansliawe  (a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate), and  myself,  being  also  present. 

The  statement  Harper  had  to  make  rendered 
the  mystery  still  more  profound  and  complex 
than  before.  The  preceding  day  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  one  of  jubilee  at  Moumivale. 
Sir  George  Corsellis  had  gone  out  riding  in  the 


forenoon,  actually  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Spanish 
jennet,  lately  arrived  in  Sir  George's  stabks. 
The  groook  who  attended  them  reported  that 
they  had  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  distant 
conntty  residences,  galloping  across  the  coun- 
try, laughing  like  children,  and  apparently  in 
the  very  highest  glee.  Her  ladyship  was  still 
veiled,  but  she  had  spoken  to  each  and  all  of 
the  domestics  in  the  course  of  the  day,  making 
them  some  presents,  and  ordering  that  they 
should  have  a  little  feast,  to  celebrate,  as  sbye 
said,  the  most  jovous  event  in  her  existence. 

Of  Moumivale  Stone-Eyes  not  one  word 
was  said.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  her 
terrible  mysterious  inffuenoe  was  no  loi^;er  an 
object  of  dread.  The  servants  went  where  they 
pleased  about  the  mansion.  Harper  himself — 
in  company  with  Eisa  the  Creole,  and  two  or 
three  or  the  other  domestics,  who  were  ordered 
to  rearrange  some  furniture  in  the  upper 
rooms — ^haa  visited  almost  every  apartment  in 
the  house,  without  detecting  any  traee  of  her 
occupancy.  Stone-Eyes  was  unquestionably 
gone !    But,  fohitherf 

Before  the  council  broke  up,  it  was  settled 
that  Squire  Harlbutt  and  Mr.  f  anahawe  diould, 
next  morning,  wait  upon  the  proprietor  of  Moor- 
nivale,  and  commence  operations  by  referring  to 
the  subject  of  the  poisoned  tart :  the  agency  of 
poison  being,  in  Mr.  Harlbntt's  mind,  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  midnight  scene  we  had 
witnessed. 

GHATTEll  VL 

The  countenance  of  the  big  Dutch  porter 
exhibited  as  much  surprise  as  its  natural  con- 
struction permitted,  wnen  the  two  magistrates 
requested,  in  tones  slightly  peremptory,  an  aa- 
dience  of  his  master. 

After  a  moment's  delay,  they  were  invited  to 
enter,  and  conducted  to  a  magnificent  librair; 
in  which  sat  Sir  George,  alone.  That  gentlemui 
received  them  with  fri^d  politeness,  and  so 
manifestly  looked  for  an  immediate  explanation 
of  their  visit,  that  Mr.  Harlbutt  at  once  plunged 
into  the  matter. 

Sir  George  raised  his  bushy  eyebrows  ?rith 
apparently  unfeigned  astonishment,  bat  made  no 
remark. 

''  We  are  desirous,  sir,  of  obtaining  from  you, 
if  willing  to  afford  it,  authority  to  ocmtradiet 
in  your  name  certain  strange  rumours  afloat  in 
the  neighbourhood  respecting ^" 

"Well,  gentlemen,  'respecting' ?" 

"  Respecting,"  resumed  Mr.  Harlbutt,  coolly 
putting  on  his  spectacles,  in  order  to  aean  the 
general's  face  more  minutely,  "the  disappear- 
ance of  a  member  of  your  household !" 

CorseUis  gave  a  slight  start.  Seated  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  it  was  not  easy  to  detect  any 
change  of  countenance.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  agitated. 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  Sir  George,"  said 
Mr.  Fanshawe,  "  that  we  do  not  wish  to  press 
upon  you  any  question  you  are  indisposed  to 
answer ;  but  permit  me  to  ask  you,  is  the  use 
of  deadly  poisons  permitted  in  your  £anuly  f" 
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'*PaisGHs,  sir!"  repeated  Corsellis,  j^^ping 
the  arms  of  liis  chair,  as  though  about  to  rise,  but 
only  leaning  forward.  "  Explain  yourself.  Are 
you  aware  of  what  you  are  saying  ?" 

"Perfectly.  You  have  a  domestic  in  yonr 
service.  Sir  Geoi|^,  called  *  Morgan  le  Fay.* " 

"The  cook.    And  then?" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  her  a  single  ques- 
tion ?" 

Corsellis,  for  reply,  put  his  lips  to  a  roice- 
conductor  in  the  wall : 

"Send  Morgan  here." 

A  minute  of  profound  silence  followed.  Then 
Morgan  le  fay  appeared  at  the  door,  fresh  and 
rosy,  curtseying,  and  smoothing  the  snow-white 
apron  that  rather  adorned  than  concealed  her 
plump  and  portl^r  form.  Sir  Greorge  pointed  to 
her,  looking  at  ms  visitors  interrogatively. 

"  We  are  desirous  to  ask  you  one  question, 
mj  «)od  woman,"  said  Mr.  Harlbutt.  "My 
triend  and  myself  are  ma^strates.  Don't  agitate 
yourself,  I  hes.  It  is  simplv  this ;  a  poisoned 
ap Good  Heavens !    She  Las  fainted !" 

Morgan  le  Fay  had  swooned,  and  that  so  sud- 
dehly  that  Mr.  Fanshawe,  who  was  nearest, 
barely  caught  her  as  she  reached  the  ground.  Sir 
George  rang  for  assistance.  Some  of  the  maids 
arrived,  and  the  woman  recovered. 

**  I — I  knew  it  would  come.  God  help  us !" 
gasped  the  poor  creature,  as  she  was  borne  away. 

A  gloomy  silence  followed  this  scene.  It  was 
broken  by  Sir  George  himself. 

"  Well,  ^ntlemen ;  as  I  presume  the  throwing 
my  cook  into  a  fit  was  not  the  whole  object 
of  your  visit,  in  what  may  I  satisfy  you 
further?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sir  George  Corsellis,"  said 
old  Harlbutt.  "  It  has  been  openly  affirmed,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  tbat  an  individual  known  to 
have  been,  ever  since  your  arrival,  resident  in 
your  household,  has  suddenly  disappeared,  under 
circumstanees  which  warrant  suspicion--only 
suspicion,  understand — of  poison.  When  I  men- 
tioned this  disappearance,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
you  started.  Wnen  I  spoke  of  poison  in  the 
presence  of  your  servant,  she  fainted.  And  her 
first  words,  on  recovering,  might  easily  bear  a 
construction  most  unfavourable  to  innocence." 

He  paused.  Sir  George  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  as  though  in  mM^tation.  Then  he  re- 
plied: 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  Gentlemen, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  desire  to  close 
this  interview  as  speedily  as  courtesy  permits. 
In  what  way  can  I  satisfy  the  extraordinary 
suspicions  to  which  you  have  apparently  lent 
yourselves  P  By  the  way,  to  which  member  of 
my  household  do  they  point?    To  my  wife  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Greorge.  To  the  lady  who  is  sup- 
posed not  to  bear  your  name." 

"  Miss  Bkitehtord.  .  Well,  gentlemen,  be 
pleased  to  follow  me." 

They  passed  up  the  wide  staircase,  and 
through  a  portion  of  the  house,  until  their  con- 
ductor stopped  at  a  door  which,  softly  opening 
at  his  toucn,  admitted  them  to  a  kind  of  veiled 
gallery,  like  an  orchestra,  from  which  they  could 


observe,  unseen,  the  interior  of  one  of  the  rich 
saloons. 

Two  young  ladies  were  there ;  one,  engaged 
in  some  delicate  work  that  looked  like  a  bride- 
veil  for  a  fairy ;  the  other,  reading  aloud. 

"  Lady  Corsellis,  Miss  Blatchford,"  said  Cor- 
sellis, in  a  subdued  tone,  pointing  to  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

Squire  Harlbutt  almost  started  at  the  beauty 
be  saw  before  him.  Desir6e  Lady  Corsellis 
(bom  de  Ahna)  was  a  woman  almost  too 
fair  to  live.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a 
being  so  perfect  in  loveliness,  so  delicately 
touched  and  retouched — as  if  Nature  had  for 
once  resolved  upon  a  masterpiece — should  be 
subject  to  the  common  needs  and  ills  of  poor 
mortality.  A  brightness  radiated  from  hex;, 
almost  pleading  indulgence  for  the  eyer-recur- 
rin^  fancy  that  something  more  than  human 
resided  in  the  shape  called  Lady  Corsellis. 

Of  Miss  Blatchford  I  will  only  say  that,  if 
fairies  are  ever  dark,  she  might  have  been  their 

?|ueen.  Small  and  slender  as  a  child,  the  per- 
ect  symmetry  of  her  proportions,  and  the  easy 
finished  grace  of  every  movement,  proved  that 
she  was,  in  all  respects  save  stature,  as  near  the 
perfection  of  womanhood  as  the  most  fastidious 
critic  could  desire. 

Sir  George  allowed  his  visitors  two  minutes 
to  contemplate  the  lovely  picture  before  them, 
then  once  more  led  the  way  down  stairs.  At 
the  door  of  the  library  he  paused,  as  thou^  ex- 
pecting his  visitors  to  take  their  leav^.  ^ut  a 
word  whispered  in  Mr.  Harlbutt's  ear  by  his 
colleague,  as  they  came  down  stairs,  had  aeter- 
mined  the  half-satisfied  squire  to  go  through 
with  the  matter. 

"  A  substiiute  .^'  Mr.  Fanshawe  had  suggested, 
pointing  up-stairs. 

"That  there  may  be  no  further  intrusions 
on  your  privacy,  Sir  George,"  resumed  Mr. 
Harlbutt,  "will  you  frankly  permit  Mr.  Fanshawe 
and  myself  to  visit  that  portion  of  your  premises 
indicated  by  the  village  gossips  as  the  place  of 
burial  of— of  the — ^the  supposed  victim  r" 

The  colour  moxmted  to  Corsellis's  brow. 
He  clutched  the  table  against  which  he  was 
standing,  manifestly  struggling  hard  to  preserve 
an  unnSled  demeanour. 

"Believe  me,  sir,  nothing  short  of  this  will 
completely  refute  the  scandal.  But  you  will 
act  as  you  please,"  added  the  old  gentleman, 
as  he  took  up  his  bat. 

Sir  Geor^  made  one  turn  in  the  apartment, 
as  if  meditating  on  the  course  he  should 
adopt ;  then  he  replied : 

"  Be  it  so,  gentlemen.  I  was  as  iittle  aware 
of  the  interest  my  proceedings  were  creating,  as 
of  the  vigilant  watch  kept  upon  me.  My  un- 
happy secret  is  about  to  be  disclosed,  and  since 
it  IS  useless  to  cast  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
that  investigation  in  which  your  duty,  I  sup- 
pose, alone  compels  you  to  persevere,  I  will 
myself  aid  in  the  discovery." 

He  rang  the  bell.  It  was  answered  by  Troek, 
the  porter. 
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"  Send  three  of  the  garden  people  with  spades  | 
to  the  rear  of  the  cedar-copse." 

Signing  to  the  magistrates  to  follow,  Corsellis 

gassed  into  the  garden,  and,  thence,  by  a  small 
oor  into  the  outer  grounds.  The  gardeners 
arriving  at  the  same  instant,  Corsellis  led  the 
arty  directly  to  the  scene  of  the  midnight 
lurial.  Pointing  to  the  spot  where  the  fresh- 
turned  soil  indicated  the  grave,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  dig. 

A  hole  was  quickly  made.  Fast  flew  the  loose 
black  mould  to  the  surface.  Presently,  one  of 
the  labourers  held  up  his  hand. 

"  There  is  something  iiere,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  man,  up  with  it.  Whv  do  you  stop  P" 
exclaimed  Corsellis,  impatiently  stampmg  his 
foot. 

The  men  carefully  uucovered  the  buried 
"  something,"  and  handed  to  the  surface  tlie 
carcase  of  an  animal  of  the  canine  family,  but 
with  a  shaggy  mane  and  crest,  something  re- 
sembling those  of  a  lion.  Even  in  death,  there 
was  something  curiously  fierce  and  repulsive  in 
the  asoect  of  the  hybrid  beast.  It  had  been 
stabbed  with  some  broad  keen  blade,  absolutely 
through  ai\d  through. 

"  Gentlemen,  are  you  content  P"  asked  Cor- 
sellis, pointing  at  the  animal  as  it  lay  at  his 
feet. "  This  dog-lion  acknowledged  but  two  mas- 
ters in  the  world— mvself,  and  my  servant 
Morgan*  He  became  dangerous.  We  tried  to 
poison  him  in  vain.  I  killed  him  with  my 
Malay  creese,  and  here's  his  carcase.  What 
more  P" 

"  But,  what  below  him,  sir?"  said  old  Harl- 
butt. 

Corsellis  bit  his  lip.  His  eye  glared  upon 
the  speaker  witJi  a  gleam  hardly  less  ferocious 
than  that  of  his  own  dog-lion,  when  alive  ;  he 
looked  round  upon  the  circle ;  then,  in  a  fury, 
burst  out : 

"  Dig,  dig,  fellows,  and  have  done  with  it ! 
Cast  out,  cast  out !  Quick,  now !  That's  well !" 

A  spade  bad  rested  upon  something  else  than 
mould.  The  earth  was  rapidly  cleared  away, 
and  exposed  the  folds  of  a  shroud. 

"  Lift  her  carefully,  fellows,"  said  Corsellis, 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  laugh.  <*  Soft,  now,  soft ! 
Do  not  expose  those  delicate  limbs.  Eemember, 
though  dead,  she  is  a  woman.  Now,  altogether. 
There!" 

The  stiffened  frame  was  laid  upon  the  grass 
close  at  hand.  Then  Sir  George,  taking  the 
shroud  in  his  two  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  threw  the  pieces  apart.  It  was  an 
artist's  lay-figure.  On  the  face  appeared  a 
liideous  mask,  with  white  stony  eyes,  so  con- 
structed as  to  pass  round  and  round :  showing 
the  face  in  any  direction,  as  though  the  neck 
were  invertebrated. 

"There,  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  secret," 
said  Sir  George,  "since  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  And  here,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  sudde^y  changed  to  one  of  the  deepest 
feeling,  "here  is  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 


Moumivale.  My  darling  wife  was— thank  God 
I  may  now  so  express  it — mad.  Gentlemen,  I 
was  assured  by  a  foreign  physician,  whose  life 
has  been  passed  in  the  study  of  brain  disease, 
that  if  I  would  fearlessly  and  minutely  follow 
the  directions  he  would  give  me,  as  adapted 
to  my  wife's  peculiar  case,  there  was  every 
hope,  nay,  alniost  certainty,  of  ultimate  restora- 
tion. A  portion  of  his  system  involved  an  ab- 
solute indulgence  of  the  delusion  under  which 
she  laboured.  Her  delusion  was,  that  she  had 
passed  into  the  custody  of  a  fiend,  in  whose 
nery  palace  she  was  condemned  to  pass  two 
hours  nig:htly,  amidst  the  noise  and  riot  of 
fearful  beings  who  were  invisible  to  her.  For 
months  this  hallucination  was  humoured.  At 
length,  certain  symptoms  which  were  from 
time  to  time  carefully  reported  to  the  pro- 
fessor, induced  him  to  authorise  a  daring  ex- 
Seriment.  We  resolved  to  kill  the  fiend,  B  was 
one ;  we  not  only  killed,  but  the  more  deeply 
to  impress  the  supposed  occurrence  on  my  poor 
patient's  mind,  burted,  her  persecutor  with  all  the 
pageant  that  the  resources  of  my  establishment 
could  supply,  sacrificing  at  the  same  time  my 
poor  Lion^  on  whose  temper  I  could  no  longer 
depend. 

"As  touching  the  poison,  Mr.  Harlbutt,"  oon- 
tinned  Sir  Grcorge,  "  I  conclude  that  my  cook's 
consternation  arose  from  the  fear  that  some 
apple-tart  intended  for  the  destruction  of  Lion, 
had  been  productive  of  mischief  elsewhere — ^a 
circumstance  I  should  deeply  deplore.  At  all 
events,  I  know  that  the  poisoned  dish  was  miss- 
ing, and  that  its  disappearance  created  no  small 
anxiety.  When  I  add  that  our  own  viands  were 
occasionally  seasoned  with  homoeopathic  pre- 
parations, I  think  I  have  touched  upon  every- 
thing you  could  desire  to  know.  It  not,  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  any  future 
day,  ana  I  will  complete  my  explanations,  as  well 
as  make  you  known  to  my  wife,  and  her  nurse, 
friend,  and  cousin  in  on&--our  ex-demon — 
Miss  Blatchford." 

Sir  Geor^  and  his  lady  resided  here  for  two 
years — ^mixing  frequently  witli  society,  every- 
where popular  and  welcome  guests.  Wheo,  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  Miss  Blatchford  married 
Captain— then  Colonel— Harlbutt,  Sir  G^rge 
ana  his  wife  went  to  Italy,  and  continued,  I 
believe,  to  reside  there,  until  the  death  of  both 
— on  the  same  day — at  Florence. 

Here  comes  our  engine !  If  my  little  story 
has  beguiled  the  interval,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
warded. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

♦— 

Book  the  Second  :  Womanhood, 
chapter  xxxvm.  exit  peanci8  blunt, 

ESQUIRE. 

Good  papa — it  is  useless  to  trouble  you  with 
his  surname :  you  would  forget  it ;  you  have  so 
many  names  to  think  of;  he  appears  but  for  a 
moment  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  sufficient,  surely, 
that  he  was  little  Amanda's  father,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  Edifice  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine — good  papa,  who  was  lank  and  slim,  quite 
of  the  old  school,  and  whose  scanty  hair  was 
not  innocent  of  a  slight  suspicion  of  powder, 
sat  down  with  Monsieur  Fhilioert  to  breakfast. 
The  mightier  beefsteak,  the  more  succulent 
omelette,  the  stronger  red  wine,  were  placed  be- 
fore them.  They  were  helped  bountifully,  and 
they  ate  plentifully.  Philibert  especially,  en- 
joyed the  good  things  of  this  life  with  a  gusto 
which,  to  the  spectator,  was  well-nigh  ravishing. 
The  meat  and  drink  seemed  to  do  him  so  mucn 
good.  He  a  vampire !  He  a  ghoul !  He  a  croque 
mort!  He  seemed  a  plump-legged  and  abdo- 
minous cherub  rather,  in  spotless  linen  and  a 
massive  watch-chain»  feeding  on  ambrosia,  which, 
as  corpulent  cherubs  must  eat,  had  been  solidi- 
fied for  his  especial  use  and  benefit.  He  was  a 
charming  man,  and  talked  as  charmingly  as  he 
refeotednimself  generously. 

"Full,  good  papa?"  he  asked,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  filling  and  emptying  his  own 
mouth. 

"Empty  as  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  at  the 
Invidides,  when  there  are  no  victories  to  fire 
salutes  for,"  replied  the  guardian.  "Every- 
thingis  as  bare,  la-bas,  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
The  Hotel  des  Tr6pass6s  has  not  had  a  lodger 
for  three  days." 

"  Hotel  des  Tr^pass^s— good,  very  good," 
murmured  Philibert.  "You  have  a  pleasant 
wit,  good  papa :  a  right  pleasant  wit.  A  little 
more  Beaune,  if  you  please.  Thank  you.  It 
makes  one  quite  chirrup,  that  little  red  wine. 
But  business  is  usually  slack  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  it  not  so,  papa?  In  the  lively  month  of 
June,  your  heart-broken  grisette  does  not  think 
of  charcoal,  and  hates  the  sight  of  a  brazier :  it 
is  so  warm.  And  then  your  bankrupt  student, 
your  discontented  Faust.  He  ib  not  quite  so 
ready  to  have  done  with  the  great  problem  when 


the  schools  are  about  breaking  up,  and  he  is 
going  home  for  the  holidays." 

"Ma  foi!  Tm  sure  I  don't  know.  The 
seasons  don't  make  so  very  much  difference  to 
us.  Bon  an,  mal  an,  we  have  always  a  fair 
average  of  lodgers,  winter  and  summer.  It  is 
only  the  English  who  make  of  November  a 
special  month  for  the  settlement  of  their  little 
accounts  with  Fate." 

"Ah!  those  English.  A  strange,  perverse, 
intractable  race.  Hopelessly  eccentric  are  those 
sons  of  Albion.  Thev  tell  me  there  is  no  Ad- 
ministration of  the  rompes  Funebres  in  that 
brumous  country,  and  that  their  proud  and 
phlegmatic  aristocracv,  carrying  their  hereditary 
spleen  even  beyond  tne  tomb,  have  lately  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  be  buried  without  the 
slightest  state  or  ceremony.  The  morose  insu- 
laries !  Still,  do  I  hear  that  Monsieur  Thiers  is 
making  Milord  Falmerston  listen  to  reason  as 
to  the  grand  affair— the  rendition  of  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  Emperor." 

"You  are  growing  cracked  with  your  em- 
peror and  his  sacred  ashes,  mon  gros,"  the 
guardian,  with  good-humoured  petulance,  ob- 
served. "  You  ask  me  one  question,  and  then 
you  fiy  off  at  a  tangent  to  that  eternal  St. 
Helena.  It  is  disrespectful  to  the  Order  of 
Things.  It  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  dynasty 
of  July." 

"  Pardon,  good  papa.  Patriotism  is,  I  trust, 
not  incompatible  witn  veneration  for  the  great 
deeds  of  times  past,  and  for  him  the  immortal 
hero.    But  you  were  saying " 

"  I  was  saying  tliat  between  November  and 
June  no  very  great  disparity  in  the  number  of 
my  lodgers  was  perceptible.  With  commend- 
able regularity  thev  continue  to  patronise  the 
h6tel  pretty  well  all  the  year  round.  Our  pre- 
sent emptiness,  for  example,  is  almost  unpre- 
cedentea.  People  must  be  very  happy,  or  the 
world  very  peaceable,  or  the  Chapter  of  Accidents 
well-nigh  exhausted,  to  account  for  it." 

"It  IS  certainly  curious." 

"It  is  more  than  curious,  it  is  vexatious," 
good  papa,  rubbing  his  ear  with  some  irritation, 
resumed  "  Our  usual  sources  of  supply  seem 
to  have  failed  us  lately.  It  is  June,  certainly, 
but  then  don't  people  go  down  to  St.  Cloud, 
spend  their  employers'  money  in  reckless  dissi^ 
pation,  and  cut  their  throats  through  remorse 
next  morning  P  Don't  ][oun^  men  hire  boats  at 
Asui^res  in  a  state  of  inebnety,  capsize  their 
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embarkations  in  a  tipsy  attempt  to  row,  and  get 
drowned?  Are  there  no  lovers'  quarrels  at 
Fontenay-auX'Roses,  resulting  in  the  eustomary 
laudanum,,  or' the  iisttal  and  tnexpensive  branch 
of  a  Irce?  Where  is  our  midsummer  harvest 
from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  ?  'Wb«r&  are  our 
returns  from  the  Foret  de  Fontainebleau  ?  'And 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  Frascati's — ^what  lias  be- 
come of  them?  Have  half  the  -world  been  bet- 
iias^  on  the  black,  and  the  other  half  on  thered^ 
and  have  both  red  and  black  turned upaltemately, 
so  that  both  have  won  ?  It  is  incomprehensible. 
And  the  assassinations?  Is  the  Cite  pulled 
down  ?  Are  there  no  more  bandits  in  the  Rae 
auK  Feves,  no  more  liberated  convicts  on  the 
Qoai  de  Billy,  no  more  night-prowlers  at  the 
outer  barriers  ?  And  misery !  misery  that  al- 
ways exists,  that  always  brings  its  quota  of 
lodgers  to  the  hotel.  Ma  parole  d'honneur,  je 
n'y  vois  gu^re." 

And  so  the  gossips  went  on.  The  women- 
folk had  withdrawn  to  a  window,  and,  softly 
chatting  among  themselves,  were  watching  the 
ever-changing  panorama  on  the  river  shores  be- 
neath. Philibert  was  telling  the  guardian,  of  a 
grand  funeral  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth — a  funeral  on  a  raw,  cold 
November  day — a  day  so  cold,  so  raw,  that  three 
personages,  eminent  m  French  history,  standing 
round  the  open  grave,  caught  cold,  and  caught 
their  deaths,  too ;  for  they  all  expired  in  less 
than  three  months  afterwards. 

"Let  me  see,"  prattled  Philibert,  counting 
on  his  Ungers;  '*  there  was  Monsieur  Marchangy, 
he  whom  B^ranger — ^what  a  funeral  the  great 
poet  will  have! — castigated  so  mercilessly  dans 
le  temps,  ever  so  long  ago.  Then  there  was 
that  distinguished  ornament  to  the  bar,  Mon- 
sieur Robert  de  Saint-Vincent.  And,  finally, 
there  was  Brillat  -  Savarin  —  Savarin  the  un- 
equalled, the  incomparable,  the  illustrious  gas- 
tfonomical  philosopher  who——" 

"  A-a-h !"  Lily  gave  a  little  scream  and  ran 
back,  trembling  like  a  frightened  fawn,  from  the 
window.  Amanda  followed  her,  and  caught  her 
hand  to  calm  her.  Amanda  was  disturbed  by 
her  friend's  agitation,  but  she  was  not  terrified. 
She  had  looked  from  that  window  too  often  and 
too  long.  Madame  Thomas  remained  immov- 
able: her  nose  glued,  seemingly,  to  the  pane. 

"What  is  it,  my  child?"  cried  the  guardian, 
starting  up  in  some  alarm. 

"What  is  it,  Ma'amselle  Amanda?"  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  echoed,,  "  Perhaps," 
he  continued,  mentally,  "my  eloquence  has 
touched  the  sympathies  of  la  petite  Aoglaise. 
They  are  very  sentimental,  these  charming 
misses.  Would  that  the  effect  the  humble 
Philibert  may  have  made  upon  her  would  react 
on  the  stony  heart  of  Amanda.  Oh!  my 
Amanda,  my  Amandine !"  Monsieur  Philibert, 
be  it  remembered,  was  a  widower,  and  more 
than  middle-aged;  but  he  had  not  yet  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  forming  a  second  matrimonial  al- 
liance. A  pretty,  amiable,  well-to-do  partner, 
able  to  conduct  during  his  absence  on' official 
business  a  genteel  mourning  establishment,  a 


maison  de  deuil,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines :  this  was  his  dream  of  bliss. 

"It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,) papg,"  Amanda 
hastened  to  tepfy  iio  ker  father's  <|ueiT ;  "  or, 
rather,  it  is '  a  mere  "trifle,  a  '  bagatelle ;  but 
Ma'amseUeiLily  is  not  used  to  such  sights,  and 
it  has"  fi-ightened"'her.  It  is  your  affair.  C'est 
•c[uelqu'un  c^'en  porta  ici-rit  is  So3i£BODTwho 
is  coming,  my  papa:" 

Lily  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  had  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  sobbing  with- 
out tears.  The  poor  little  thing  was  too 
frightened  to  cry. 

"Is  it  gone?"  she  asked,  as  Amanda  bent 
over  her  to  soothe  her. 

"  You  silly  little  soul,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at.  I  live  in  the  midst  of  such  things, 
and  they  never  trouble  me.  Papa  takes  care  of 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Madame  Thomas,  with  her  nose  to  the  pane, 
gave  a  low  prolonged  sound,  like  "haough." 
Madame  Thomas  was  keen  scented ;  she  sniffed 
the  lodger  from  a£ar  off. 

The  two  men  went  up,  and  stood  beside  her. 
And  then  they  beheld,  beneath  them,  that  of 
which  Lily  had  caught  but  a  distant  glimpse. 

First,  there  was  a  crowd.  Two  soldiers, 
recently  conscripted,  who  had  just  joined  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  with  gaby  faces,  ill-cut  hair, 
fora^e-eaps  yet  void  of  the  militai^r  manner  of 
setting  on,  and  an  inch  of  shirt  visible  between 
the  hems  of  their  jackets  and  the  waistbands  of 
their  pantaloons.  One  was  munching  an  apple, 
and  the  other  was  smoking  a  halfpenny  cigar, 
of  course.  To  them  followed  a  water-carrier, 
and  a  cook  with  her  basket  full  of  green- 
stuff, who  had  just  partaken  of  a  morning  sip 
with  the  Aquarius  aforesaid ;  a  flock  of  ragged 
boys  in  blouses,  coming  home  from  a  primary 
school,  who  were  swin^in^  their  satchels,  and 
shrilly  interchanging  criticisms  upon  Somebody's 
appearance  and  odour — especiallj^  upon  his 
odour;  half  a  dozen  workmen,  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths ;  and  an  old  gentleman  with  a  straw 
hat,  spectacles,  and  a  blue  gingham  umbrelia» 
who  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a 
retired  banker,  a  spy  of  the  police,  or  a  be^^iging- 
letter  writer  taking  an  airing,  but  who,  with  his 
hat,  his  spectacles,  and  his  umbrella,  had  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  similar  crowds  any  time 
these  fifty  years :  at  the  Federal  Pact  ceremonial 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  at  the  whippui^of  Th^roigne 
de  Mircourt,  at  the  execution  of  Robespierre, 
at  the  cannonade  of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire, 
at  the  explosion  of  the  first  Infernal  Machine, 
at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  at  the  entry  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris  in  'fourteen,  at  the  Champ  de 
Mai  in  'fifteen,  at  the  removal  of  the  Horses  of 
St.  Mark  from  the  Arch  of  the  Carrousel,  at  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  at  the 
barricades  of  July,  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  when 
Jacques  Lafayette  showed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  mob  as  "  the  best  of  republics,"  at  the  riots 
during  the  cholera  year  thirty-three,  at  the 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  and  the  bloody  con- 
flict in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixexanderie,  at  the  raising 
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of  the  Obelisk  of  the  Luxor,  and  the  interment  of 
the  patriots  of  July  beneath  the  Column  of  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille.  He  had  made  one  in  all 
these  famous  crov^ds,  this  tranquil  old  man  in  the 
straw  hat,  and  he  always  had  a  book  under  his 
arm,  just  purchased  for  seventy-five  centimes  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire.  He  had  seemingly  never 
changed  save  in  the  article  of  a  pigtail,  which  he 
wore  during  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and 
had  cut  off  soon  after  the  Second  Restoration. 

This  was  the  crowd.  Stay :  the  gentleman 
who  shaved  poodles,  and  attended  to  cats  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  had  left  his  stall  in  the  care  of  an  old 
woman,  and  run  up  just  to  see  what  was  goinff  on. 
His  temporary  aosence  from  dutv  was  perhaps 
explanatory  of  that  "Va  en  ville"  which,  on 
his  signboards,  have  in  our  time  often  mystified 
us.  Stay,  once  more.  Two  or  three  sergents 
de  ville,  their  swords  drawn,  kept  close  to  the 
object  which  was  the  nucleus  of  tne  throng,  and 
had  drawn  it  together.  Finally,  in  the  rear  of 
the  procession — for  it  was  a  mobile  crowd,  and 
in  penny -a-lining  diction  might  have  been  called 
a  cortege — there  followed  leisurely  three  well- 
dressed  men,  who  had  breakfasted  together  that 
morning,  and,  taking  a  walk  afterwards  for 
recreation,  had  fallen  in  with  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  spectacle,  or  show,  and  were 
determined  to  follow  it  to  the  end. 

That  end  was  now  near.  It  was  the  door  of 
the  Edifice.  Philibert  drew  up  the  window,  and 
could  look  right^down  upon  the  Something  that 
was  being  borne  along  in  the  midst  of  the  gazers 
and  the  schoolboy  critics.  Eour  men  of  the 
water-side  order — an  order  which  differs  very 
slightly  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
— were  carrying,  by  means  of  straps  yoked  over 
their  brawny  shoulders,  a  kind  of  stretcher  or 
bier.  On  it,  lay  Something  about  six  feet  lon^. 
It  was  entirely  covered  with  some  coarse  sack- 
ing, from  which,  as  it  swayed  along,  water 
dripped  pretty  freely  on  the  sunny  June  pave- 
ment. A  momeut's  glance  at  this  Something 
beneath  the  sacking  was  suflicient  to  tell  you 
that  what  lay  there  had  been  human,  and  was 
dead. 

"A  lodger  at  last,"  quoth  the  guardian, 
quietly.  **T  must  go  down  and  see  to  his 
toilette.  "Will  you  be  one  of  us,  mon  gros  ? 
Amanda,  my  angel,  thou  wilt  amuse  Ma'mselle 
Lily  until  1  return," 

Madame  Thomas  would  have  dearly  liked  to 
join  the  party  bound  for  the  basement,  but 
lacking  an  invitation,  was  forced  to  content 
herselt  with  assisting  in  the  consolation  of 
Lily. 

The  task  was  not  a  very  difficult  one.  The  girl 
soon  forgot  the  ugly  object  whose  real  import 
she  had  l)y  intuition  guessed.  Then  Amanda 
played  and  sang  to  her  again ;  and,  what  with 
the  warbling  of  the  birds  and  the  lively  prattle 
of  her  companions,  she  soon  grew  comparatively 
cheerful. 

Not  so  cheerful,  perhaps,  as  those  below  who 
were  making  the  lodger's  toilette,  and  whistling 
over  their  task. 

It  was  a  paradoxical  toilette,  for,  in  order  to 


dress  him,  they  undressed  him,  and  left  him 
stark.  Although  he  had  had  lately  a  great 
deal  more  water  than  was  good  for  him — the 
excess  of  fluid  had  indeed  oeen  a  proximate 
cause  of  his  decease — they  had  no  sooner  gotten 
him  on  to  his  bed  of  rest,  than  they  set  more 
water  to  trickle  over  him.  It  is  true  that  to 
keep  him  sweet,  they  mingled  some  chloride  of 
lime  with  the  water.  He  had  need  to  be  kept 
sweet,  this  lodger,  for  he  was  drowned  as  well 
as  dead. 

The  crow^d,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
Edifice  for  half  an  hour  after  the  admission  of 
the  lodger  with  his  bearers,  and  who  had  grown  as 
impatient  as  any  other  crowd — say  that  waiting 
for  admission  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre — would 
under  similar  circumstances :  the  crowd  had  at 
last  ingress  allowed  it.  The  sight-seers  poured 
in  and  saw  the  show.  They  came  straggling 
out  by  twos  and  threes  soon  afterwards.  Their 
criticisms  on  the  spectacle  were  various.  The 
cook  said  that  he  most  have  been  a  fine-looking 
man — ^bel  homme;  the  schoolboys  were  of 
course  delighted.  One  of  the  soldiers  when  he 
came  out  was  sick.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
cigar  which  made  him  feel  unwell.  The  audience 
were  in  the  main  a«;reed  that  the  dead  man  had 
not  been  in  the  Seine  many  hours ;  that  he  had 
been  legitimately  drowned  and  not  murdered — 
notwithstanding  an  ugly  gash  on  his  ri^ht 
shoulder:  which  the  connoisseurs  averred  had 
been  done  with  the  boat-hook  with  which  he  had 
been  fished  up ;  and  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 

Of  the  three  well-dressed  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  at  their  leisure,  only  one  had 
at  first  entered  the  Edifice.  It  was  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Constant. 

Rataplan  had  flatly  refused  to  go  in.  He  had 
no  taste  for  such  horrors,  he  said. 

Franz  Stimm  promised  to  enter,  on  receiving 
a  report  from  Constant  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  dead.  "  I  likes  a  ansom  gorps,"  said  th^ 
courier.  "It  is  schrecklich  schon,  muy  gra- 
zioso ;  but  ven  he  is  vets  and  vonnds,  and  zmells 
bad,  he  makes  mine  stomjacks  vcel  queer." 

So  J.  B.  Constant  went  in.  alone. 

He  rushed  out  a  minute  afterwards  with  a 
livid  face. 

"  Come  in,  both  of  you !"  he  cried.  "  As  I 
live,  I  have  found  him — my  old  master — the 
child's  father— Mr.  Blunt !" 

Erancis  Blunt,  Esquire,  stiff  and  stark,  his 
soaked  and  shabby  clothes  hanging  on  a  peg 
behind  him,  lay,  indeed,  on  a  cold  slab  in  the 
Morgue  of  Paris. 

So  there  is  death  in  life,  and  life  in  death; 
and  the  daughter  was  alive  above,  while  the 
father  was  dead  below ;  and  both  should  reck 
nothing  of  their  meeting  or  their  parting,  till  all 
meet  to  part  no  more. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIX.      LILT  BtJNS  AWAY. 

Theee  was  no  other  way  out  of  it.  She 
loved,  wholly  and  to  desperation,  and  her  love 
was  hopeless.  She  felt  that  she  must  either  die 
or  go.  She  was  too  young,  too  pure  to  think  of 
killing  herself.    Of  hard  and  bitter  trials  the 
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poor  child  had  surely  had  enough  in  her  short 
and  troublous  career,  and  oyer  and  over  again 
she  had  fancied  that  she  was  weary  of  life,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  quit  of  it,  for  good  and  all, 
and  at  rest.  Bat  there  is  a  thing  called  hope, 
the  which,  although  we  pretend  or  imagine  our- 
selves  to  be  sunk  in  irremediable  despair,  is  still 
latent  in  the  human  breast.  Although  the  bed 
of  the  stream  may  be  dr^  in  the  parched  and 
arid  season,  the  mountain  springs  are  never 
choked,  and  in  time  the  old  channel  will  be 
flooded,  and  the  river  will  rise  and  reach  the 
ocean.  Although  she  suffered  and  wept  very 
sorely,  within  her  was  still  that  elasticity  and 
rebounding  power  which,  under  heaven,  might 
give  her  skength  to  endure  anguish  more  terriole 
than  any  she  had  yet  felt.  Hope  is  never  dead 
until  the  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  suggest  an 
alternative.  Then  you  go  mad  and  slay  your- 
self. 

Her  passion,  it  became  sadly  evident,  was 
known  to,  or  at  least  vehemently  suspected,  by 
Madame  do  Kergolay.  By  degrees  the  afTec- 
tlonate  kindness  with  whicn  the  good  old  lady 
was  wont  to  treat  her  prot^g6e  dwindled  down 
to  a  cold  and  ceremonious  tolerance  of  her  pre- 
sence. She  was  addressed  as  "  Mademoiselle," 
and  as  "  you,"  instead  of  "  little  darling," 
"little  angel,"  a  hundred  other  terms  of  en- 
dearment, and  "  thou."  If  she  were  absent  for 
an  hour  no  inquiries  were  made  as  to  where  she 
had  been.  Soon  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
her  chamber  for  half  a  day  together,  unasked 
for  and  unnoticed.  Complete  and  contemptuous 
indifference  on  the  part  of  her  patroness  seemed 
to  set  in.  She  was  asked  to  perform  no  little 
tasks,  to  move  no  cushions,  to  give  her  opinion 
on  no  needlework.  Her  own  growing  pro- 
ficiency in  the  accomplishments  which  had  been 
taught  her  elicited  no  admiration  from  her  for 
whose  praise  Lily  fondly  looked,  and,  until  lately, 
had  looked  alone. 

One  dav — it  was  the  first  for  a  very  long  time 
—the  old  lady  sent  for  her,  and  in  acid  and 
querulous  tones  gave  her  that  which  women, 
among  themselves,  call  ''a  good  talking  to," 
that  which  was  half  a  reprimand  and  half  an 
attempt  to  extort  a  confession.  Madame  de 
Xergolay  made  no  direct  accusation  against 
Lil^,  but  her  doubts,  her  inuendoes,  her  denun- 
ciations of  an  implied  ingratitude,  heartlessness, 
and  hypocrisy,  were  a  hundred  times  more  pain- 
ful to  the  girl  than  if  she  had  brought  a  spe- 
cific indictment  against  her,  and  charged  her 
with  the  commission  of  deliberate  crime.  She 
told  her  how  mortifying  it  was  for  the  aged  to 
find  their  efforts  on  belmlf  of  the  young  requited 
by  treachery  and  deceit.  She  delivered  cutting 
apophthegms  on  the  ease  with  which  young 
persons  thought  they  could  delude  and  hood- 
wink their  elaers ;  she  delivered  sardonic  apo- 
logues as  to  certain  vipers  which  had  been 
warmed  in  compassionate  bosoms,  and  how 
much  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  was  to 
have  a  thankless  child,  even  when  it  happened 
that  the  child  in  question  was  an  adopted  one. 
And  a  good  deal  more  did  she  expatiate  on  the 


reverence  and  loyalty  that  were  due  from  in- 
feriors towards  those  who,  although  they  micht 
have  been  deprived  by  Providence  in  its  wis(&m 
of  their  worldly  possessions,  were  still  immea- 
surably and  irrevocably  above  them. 

A  dozen  times  during  this  harangue  was  Lily 
on  the  point  of  casting  nerself  at  the  old  lady4 
feet,  of  clinging  to  lier  dress,  of  embracing  her, 
of  avowiofg  her  love,  of  admitting  that  it  was 
rash,  mad,  wicked,  unreciprocated  of  adjuring 
her  by  the  memory  of  all  the  loving  kindness 
she  had  hitherto  experienced,  to  forgive  her  and 
to  bless  her,  and  to  permit  her  to  retire  froin 
her  presence  and  her  house,  to  pray  for  her 
beneiactress,  no  longer  petted  ana  fondled  I9- 
her,  but  still  unreproved  and  undiscarded.  This 
was  not  to  be.  So  soon  as  words  of  admissiom 
began  to  quiver  on  Lily's  lips,  the  old  lady 
would  tell  lier,  with  freezing  dignity,  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  pry  into  her  secrets,  that  she 
doubtless  knew  her  own  a£fairs  best,  that  she 
must  be  the  best  judge  under  the  circumstances 
as  to  what  was  due  to  society,  to  those  who  had 
befriended  her,  and  to  herself ;  that  she  would 
not  presume  to  offer  any  counsel  to  so  high  and 
mighty  a  personage  as  Mademoiselle,  whom  she 
had  then  the  honour  to  address :  and  that,  after 
all,  she  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
world  and  its  ways  than  those  who  were  three, 
if  not  four  times  her  age.  "  You  belonj^  to  a 
rising  and  precocious  generation,  Mademoiselle," 
the  ancient  dame  concluded,  with  bitter  and 
condescending  irony ;  "  to  a  generation  which 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  outrage  and  to  insult 
all  that  persons  of  maturer  age  deem  worthy  of 

E reservation  and  respect :  to  a  generation  wnich 
as  cast  such  bagatelles  as  truth,  gratitude^ 
honesty,  and  maidenly  modesty  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Allez!  I  am  not  deceived. 
I  am  only  a  little  disappointed.  I  have  only 
lost  another  of  the  few  ana  most  fondly  cherished 
illusions  which  remained  between  me  and  my 
grave." 

Lily  saw  that  in  her  present  temper  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with  one  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  had  evidently  a  preconceived  prejudice 
against  her,  and  that  one  of  the  strongest  nature. 
In  very  humble  and  submissive  accents  she 
asked,  as  she  was  Quite  Alone  and  friendless, 
what  were  madame's  intentions  towards  her  as 
regarded  the  future.  "  I  don't  know  much," 
added  Lily,  plaintively;  "but  if  madame thinks 
me  strong  enough,  I  am  ready  to  go  out  as  a 
governess."  Herein  Lil;|r  indulged  in  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  the  Pension  Mi^assin,  and  of 
the  mission  to  which,  according  to  Miss  Mary- 
gold,  all  young  girls  who  had  tne  misfortune  to 
be  educated  and  poor  were  doomed. 

"Ma  foi,"  responded  Madame  de  Xergolay, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  half  in  indifference  and 
half  in  embarrassment,  "I  scarcely  know.  I 
suppose  I  must  speak  to  cet  abb6  malencon- 
treux,  that  inopportune  ecclesiastic  who  brought 
you  here.  Yes ;  I  must  speak  to  him ;  et  puis 
on  verra.  As  for  assuming  the  functions  of  a 
governess  at  your  immature  age — ^ne  vous  en 
d^plaise  pas  le  mot — and  with  the  crude  and  im« 
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perfect,  if  not  vicious,  education  you  have  already 
acquired,  the  idea  strikes  me  as  being  utterly 
preposterous  and  absurd.  ^  Nor,  although  I  do 
not  doubt  your  great  quickness  and  aptitude 
for  learning  anything  to  which  you  choose  to 
a])ply  your  mind,  do  I  think  you  at  all  qualified, 
with  your  previous  irregular  training,  to  instil 
sentiments  of  piety  and  morality  into  the 
young." 

Everything  and  everybody  was  seemingly 
against  our  unhappy  Lily.  "What,  then,  do 
you  wish  me  to  do,  madame  f"  she  continued, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

"I  repeat,  we  shall  see.  Something  may 
turn  up.  Were  you  of  a  different  creed,  or  were 
your  mind  differently  constituted,  it  might  be 
expedient  for  a  young  and  destitute  person  for 
wbom  generous  individuals  were  willing  to  make 
a  small  dotation,  to  take  the  vows  and  seek 
the  retirement  of  a  convent;  the  dames  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  would  be  happy  to  receive 
any  novice  of  my  recommendation  for  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  francs  once  paid.  But,  to  speak 
frankly,  I  should  hesitate  to  consign  to  a  cloister 
a  young  lady  possessing  so  very  sprightly  a 
disposition." 

"  I  can  sew,  I  can  be  a  servant,"  urged  poor 
Lily,  dolorously. 

"  Et  faii'e  la  cuisine  par-dessus  le  march^,  et 
faire  danser  Tanse  du  panier,"  Madame  de 
Kei^lay,  with  grim  sarcasm,  went  on.  "  0, 
I  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  variety  of  your 
talents,  even  for  domestic  service.  You  would 
make  an  admirable  soubrette  in  one  of  M.  de 
Marivaux's  comedies— one  of  those  astute 
chambermaids  who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  an 
intricue,  and  are  not  indisposed  occasionally  to 
a  litUe  flirtation  with  M.  le  Marquis." 

Poor  Lily  began  to  sob  as  though  her  heart 
would  break.  She  felt,  in  aU  intensity,  the  con- 
tempt and  dislike  expressed  in  these  words.  She 
felt  that  she  was  bemg  treated  with  cruelty  and 
injustice,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  indignantly 
to  justify  herself. 

Madame  de  Kergolay  seemed  more  wearied 
than  touched  by  the  Rirrs  pief.  **  There,"  she 
said,  wavmg  her  hand  as  Ldy's  sobs  grew  more 
passionate,  "  we  can  dispense  with  these  miaule- 
ments.  M.  de  Buffon  has  told  us  all  about 
crocodiles  and  their  tears.  I  am  too  nervous, 
and  too  much  of  an  invalid,  to  be  able  to  support 
any  scenes.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  give 
me  no  theatrical  tirades,  and  to  leave  the  room." 

Burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  her  sobs, 
Lily  obeyed  the  command,  and  turned  to  go. 

**You  will  not,  if  you  please,  approacii  me 
Again,"  continued  the  inexorable  old  lady,  "antil 
you  are  sent  for.  Your  presence,  in  sight  of 
recent  events,  is  productive  of  anything  but 
pleasurable  sensations.  M.  TAbb^  and  I  will 
confer  as  to  your  future,  and  in  due  time  you 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  our  decision. 
Your  meals  will  be  served  to  you  in  your  own 
chamber.  Justice  and  consideration — ^much 
more  than  you  have  been  willing  to  extend  to 
others — will  be  dealt  out  to  you.    Affection  and 


indulgence  you  can  no  longer  expect.    Go,  mis- 
guided child." 

Lily's  trembling  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  her  foot  was  on  the  threshold  to  depart, 
when  she  heard  once  more  the  old  lady's  voice. 

"  One  moment.  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of 
counsel.  Any  little  arrangements  you  may  have 
made  for  carrying  on  a  most  culpable  intrigue 
have  been  frustrated.  M.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  has 
left  for  England." 

It  was  tbe  first  time,  in  all  her  reproaehful 
speeches,  that  she  had  mentioned  her  grand- 
nephew's  name.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  directly  made  allusion  to  any  connexion 
between  Ed(^r  and  the  cause  of  her  anger.  The 
hint  was  quite  enough  for  Lily. 

She  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  kind 
heart  which  had  melted  for  her,  a  poor,  destitute, 
friendless  stranger,  and  which  now  seemed  turned 
to  marble.  What  had  she  done  ?  Ah !  her  heart 
told  her  too  well,  and  with  damning  precision. 
She  had  dared  to  love.  She  had  presumed  to 
look  up  from  her  lowly  station  to  the  patrician 
kinsman  of  l^er  benefactress.  The  eagle  may 
look  at  the  sun,  but  not  the  worm.  Her  up- 
turned gaze  had  been  met  by  a  withering  frown. 
She  had  been  stricken  down  and  trampled  under 
foot.  It  was  all  over  now.  She  was  discovered, 
detected,  degraded.  Madame  de  Kergolay  re- 
garded her  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude.  The 
abb6  would  but  reflect  his  patroness's  opinion. 
The  very  servants  would  look  askance  upon  her 
as  one  proscribed  and  in  disgrace.  And  Edgar  ? 
Edgar,  ah  misery !  was  gone. 

There  was  nothing  leu  for  her  but  to  go  too. 
Whither  she  knew  not.  She  had  but  a  few 
francs  in  her  pocket ;  she  dared  not  take  with 
her  any  considerable  portion  of  her  wardrobe ; 
besides,  it  was  supplied  to  her  by  Madame  de 
Kergolay,  and  was  not  hers  to  take.  She  had  no 
friends ;  none,  at  least,  to  whom  she  would  dare 
to  appeal  in  her  extremity.  Amanda  at  the 
Morgue  was  barely  an  acauaintance.  She  dared 
not  go  to  that  dreadful  place  again.  There  was, 
it  was  true,  the  Pension  Marcassin.  Should 
she  go  there,  confront  the  ogress  inf  black  velvet 
who  had  made  her  girlhood  miserable,  and  en- 
treat her,  even  on  her  knees,  to  take  her  back 
again,  were  it  even  as  a  common  drudge  to 
sweep  and  scrub  the  class-rooms  out?  But 
how  would  the  ogress  receive  her  ?  Would  she 
not  spurn  her,  or  at  best  dismiss  her  with  de- 
rision ?  And  then,  was  not  the  abb6  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Marcassin,  and  would 
not  her  retreat  be  known  ?  She  wanted  to  go 
away  somewhere  and  hide  her  head.  She  wanted 
to  be  heard  of  no  more  by  those  who  once  loved 
her,  but  now  looked  upon  her  with  aversion  and 
disdain.    She  wanted  to  be  Quite  Alone. 

If  she  could  only  find  the  Marygold !  But 
where  was  she  to  seek  for  her,  and  what  assist- 
ance could  she  expect  from  her  even  if  she 
found  her?  No,  she  would  go  to  England,  she 
thought.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  reach  Eng- 
land. She  would  ask  where  Stockwell  was,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  Bunnycastles.  She 
would  seek  for  Cutwig  and  Co. ;  nay,  with  a 
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kind  of  blush  she  thought  that  she  might  meet 
the  tali  ^ntleman  who  had  met  her  at  the 
Greenwich  dinner  when  she  was  a  child^  and 
had  been  kind  to  her. 

But  what  if  she  should  £all  into  the  hands  of 
the  strange  and  imperious  lady  who  had  brought 
her  from  beyond  the  sea !  Well,  she  had  borne 
that  before,  and  might  bear  it  again.  It  could 
scarcely  be  worse  than  the  misery  she  was  now 
enduring. 

To  England,  then.  But  how  ?  She  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the  desired  land 
was  to  be  reached  as  any  child  of  five  years  old 
could  be,  nor  did  she  venture  to  ask  any  one^ 
around  her  for  information.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  formalities  reauisite  to  procure  a  passport 
even  for  inland  travelling,  or  how  she  was  to  reach 
the  coast,  or  get  on  board  ship.  She  would  ask, 
she  thought,  when  she  had  taken  to  flight,  and 
was  beyond  pursuit.  Pursuit !  Would  any  one 
deem  it  worth  his  while  to  pursue  so  forlorn  and 
deserted  a  little  maiden  as  she  was  ?  At  all 
events,  she  would  seek  her  way,  and,  if  necessary, 
beg  it.  Perhaps  it  would  end  in  her  dying  of 
hunger  and  cola  like  the  Children  in  the  Wood; 
and  where  were  the  Robin  Redbreasts  who  would 
cover  her  with  leaves  P 

Nineteen  francs  and  seventeen  centimes :  tliat 
was  the  sum  total  of  her  resources :  the  residue 
of  Madame  de  Kergolay's  last  gift  of  pocket- 
money.  How  sorry  she  was,  now,  that  she  had 
bought  those  little  lawn  cuffs  and  kerchief  at 
"  Le  Chat  qui  pelote"  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 
But  she  was  happy  then,  and  had  not  been  scolded 
—ah!  so  cruelly — and  did  not  dream  of  run- 
ning away.  Was  her  contemplated  flight  wrong  ? 
Ay,  surely  it  was;  both  wicked  and  self- 
willed,  and  hard-hearted,  and  ungrateful.  But 
what  was  she  to  do  ?  Who  was  to  advise,  to 
censure,  to  dissuade  her  ?  She  had  no  friends, 
and  she  was  Quite  Alone. 

Stay!  She  had  a  golden  locket  which 
Madame  de  Kergolay  had  given  her.  It  was  en- 
circled, too,  with  small  diamonds,  and  contained 
a  lock  of  hair  of  the  Martyr  King^— of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  She  would  be  obliged  to  sell  that 
if  her  money  were  insufficient  to  take  her  to 
England.  There  were  plenty  of  shops  on  the 
quays,  where  they  advertised  in  the  windows  to 
buy  old  gold,  and  silver,  and  diamonds,  in  any 
quantity  and  at  good  prices.  Was  it  not  base, 
mean,  almost  felonious,  to  sell  the  pretty  trinket 
which  she  whom  Lily  loved  best  in  the  world 
had  given  her  P  Truly  her  conscience  told  her  it 
was.  But  she  had  no  hope,  no  means,  save  in 
the  disposal  of  that  locket.  Perhaps  the  dealer 
would  be  merciful  enough  to  keep  it  for  her  till 
she  could  earn  enough  money  to  buy  it  back 
again,  and  then  she  would  return  it  to  Madame 
de  Kergolay.  She  tormented  herself  with  all 
kinds  ot  blundering  sophistry,  and,  had  she  been 
a  professed  logician,  sue  could  not  have  arrived 
at  last  at  more  erroneous  conclusions.  At  all 
events,  the  locket  had  been  given  to  her.  Was 
it  not  her  own  P  She  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  was.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  might  have 
been;  but  never,  surely,  to  use  as  a  basis  for 


running  away.  Well,  Qod  forgive  her  her 
naughtiness,  she  thought  desperately.  But  she 
must  sell  the  locket. 

And  why  to  England,  since  she  knew  thai 
Edgar  Greyfaunt  had  gone  thither  P  Should  not 
prudence,  pride,  that  "  maidenly  modesty,"  her 
want  of  which  the  cruel  Madame  de  Kergolay 
had  taunted  her  with,  deter  her  from  following 
to  a  strange  land  the  man  she  loved,  but  who 
could  not  care  five  centimes  for  herP  Again 
sophistry  came  to  her  aid.  She  was  not  follow- 
ing him.  England  was  a  very  laj^  place. 
There  was  surely  room  enough  there  for  two. 
Besides,  had  she  not  a  right  in  England  ?  Was 
she  not  of  English  birth  P  Had  she  not  passed 
a  portion  of  her  childhood  there  P  Might  she 
not  find  friends  in  EngkndP  Friends!  A 
fresh  burst  of  sobs  broke  from  her,  as  she 
remembered  how  utterly  friendless  and  alone 
she  was. 

All  this  and  much  more  she  thought  of  on 
her  way  to  the  little  bedroom  where  she  had 
once  been  so  happy.  She  had  scarcely  the  heart 
to  enter  it  again,  or  to  open  the  casement  and 
look  out  upon  the  housetop,  and  see  the  blue 
smoke  wreathing  upwards,  and  listen  to  the 
jangling  piano,  and  the  voice  of  Jules  quarrelling 
witli  Seraphine  his  wife.  She  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Paris.  Its  sights  and  sounos  were 
to  be  henceforth  estranged  from  her.  For  an 
hour  or  more  she  sat  on  the  stairs  outside  her 
door,  her  face  in  her  hands,  her  tears  mingling 
with  her  thoughts,  her  sense  of  thorough  lone- 
liness and  misery  with  botL  And  then  she 
went  into  her  chamber,  and  east  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  lay  there  thinking  and  sobbing  till  it 
was  dark. 

They  brought  her  up  some  dinner  in  due 
season;  but  the  ancient  servitor,  acting  pro- 
bably under  instructions,  only  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  telling  her  in  a  harsh  voice  that  her 
repast  was  served,  left  it  there  on  a  tray,  and 
retired.  He  came  up  again  in  an  hour's  time> 
found  that  the  viands  had  not  been  touched, 
and  took  the  tray  away  again  without  a  word. 

"  Let  her  starve  herself  if  she  chooses,"  the 
unbending  old  lady  down  stairs  said,  when  the 
ancient  servant,  whose  heart  was  bleeding, 
somehow,  for  Lily,  represented  these  facts  to  h^ 
mistress.  **  It  is  a  voluntary  act  on  her  part. 
She  is  not  locked  in.  The  food  was  placed  at 
her  door,  and  she  was  duly  informed  of  its  being 
there." 

"But  suppose  mademoiselle  becomes  ill — 
falls  into  a  languor — into  syncope,  in  a  word — 
madame  would  oe  very  sorry." 

"Madame  would  be  nothing  whatever  of  the 
kind,"  the  old  lady  retorted,  sharply.  "Hold 
your  tongue.  You  presume  upon  my  indulgence, 
and'  the  privilege  of  long  service.  Are  you, 
too,  about  to  turn  on  me — ungrateful  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid,  madame." 

"  It  would  seem  like  it.  As  for  her  starving 
herself,  or  falling  ill,  there  is  no  danger  of  that. 
I  tell  you,  that  it  is  only  her  temper.  Mere 
sulkiness  and  obstinacy.  This  is  the  way  with 
girls  of  the  present  generation.    When  I  was  at 
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the  convent,  if  I  had  behaved  so,  the  good 
sisters  would  have  given  me  the  discipline.. 
There,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  nngrateful 
and  designing  serpent.  She  will  be  linngry 
enough  to-morrow  morninff,  I  will  warrant." 

Wiiat  dreadful  crime  had  Lily  committed  that 
she  could  turn  to  such  rancorous  severity  a 
nature  which  she  had  hitherto  found  soft,  and 
yielding,  and  tender  ?  Alas,  her  sin  was  unpar- 
donable: it  was  the  sin  against  pride  and 
liaughtiness.  Madame  de  Kergolay  could  have 
excused  her  almost  everything ;  but  she  could 
not  forgive  her  for  being  human. 

Lily  scarcely  slept  a  wink  that  night-— the 
last  she  was  resolved  to  pass  in  the  place  which 
had  been  a  home,  and  a  happy  home  to  her. 
She  did  not  undress,  but  lay  On  the  bed,  tossing 
and  tumUing  restlessly.  She  rose,  so  soon  as 
it  was  davlight,  almost  in  a  fever.  She  was 
full  of  pulses.  Her  blood  beat  the  drum  in 
her  temples,  her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  wrists,  her 
very  gums,  and  the  root  of  lier  hot  tongue.  She 
drank  a  long  draught  of  cold  water,  which  only 
seemed  to  render  her  more  thirsty,  and  laved  lier 
hands  and  face  in  the  fluid  which  still  failed  to 
cool  her.  Looking  at  herself  in  the  ^lass  she 
was  terrified  to  see  how  swollen  and  inflamed 
her  eyes  looked,  how  sunken  were  her  cheeks, 
with  a  hectic  spot  on  each  bone.  She  wanted 
rest,  consolation,  nourisliment,  or  bleeding,  it 
might  be ;  but  she  could  stay  for  none  of  these. 
A  Hundred  clanging  voices  kept  shouting  out 
to  her  that  there  was  no  other  way  but  this, 
and  that  she  must  run  away. 

The  wretched  little  woman  had  made  iip  her 
mind  to  fly.  With  her  childhood,  her  girlnood, 
she  seemed  to  liave  done  for  ever.  She  was  a 
grown-up  Pariah  and  outcast  now«-^an  adult 
vagabond  and  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  God  help  her;  but  there  was  no  one 
else  to  render  a  hand  of  succour  to  her.  She 
was  afraid  to  put  up  any  linen,  any  change  of 
dress,  or  even  so  much  as  an  additional  sliawl. 
She  went  forth  in  her  usual  walking-dress  and 
simple  bonnet,  and  nought  else,  save  ner  beauty 
and  her  innocence— for  though  she  was  con- 
strained to  sell  that  locket  she  nxu  innocent— to 
cover  her. 

But  before  she  went  away  she  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  Heaven  earnestly  and  tearfully  to 
bless  the  woman — her  and  her  household — ^who 
had  had  mercy  upon  her,  a  solitary  and  help- 
less wayfarer.'  She  prayed  for  the  good  clergy- 
man who  had  brought  her  liither,  at  once  the 
cause  of  her  great  happiness  and  her  greater 
sorrow.  And,  finally,  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven 
the  deed  she  was  arout  to  do. 

Then  she  rose  up,  and  hastily  thrust  beneath 
the  wings  of  her  bonnet  the  masses  of  soft  brown 
hair  she  had  been  wont  to  arrange  each  morning 
with  such  dainty  neatness.  Then,  sitting  down 
at  the  little  table  where,  with  joy  and  content- 
ment, she  had  been  used  to  study,  she  penned  a 
few  hasty  lines  to  Madame  de  Kergolav.  She 
said  that  she  would  return  no  'more,  and  that  it 
was  useless  to  seek  for  her ;  that  she  was  not 
so  wicked  as  to  meditate  suicide,  and  that  she 


trusted  in  God  to  watch  over  and  protect  Iier. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  been  foolish,  that  she 
had  been  ungrateful,  that  she  had  been  mad,  in 
daring  to  love  a  certain  person,  but  with  pas- 
sionate disclaimers  she  denied  having  been  trea- 
cherous or  hypocritical.  And,  finally,  she  im- 
plored Madame  de  Kergolay  to  forgive  her,  and 
to  think  of  her  not  as  she  was,  but  as  she  had 
been. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  literally  pouring  into  the  room,  drench- 
ing every  object  with  gold.  Lily  thought  of 
that  sunny  morning  she  bad  sat  on  the  carpet  at 
Rhododendron  House,  and  said  "  I  won't,"  to 
Miss  Barbara  Bunny  castle.  Ah !  how  long  ago 
that  was.  She  was  quite  a  little  child  then, 
though  so  unhappy.  Aixd  now  she  was  a  woman, 
and  unhappier  than  ever. 

Brighter  shone  the  sun,  promising  a  glorious 
day.    It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  July. 


THE  POOR  MAN  HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

The  course  of  the  poor-law  of  late  years, 
judging  by  its  circular  letters  and  alterations, 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  those  who 
receive  relief;  so  let  us  hope  that  in  good  time 
a  reform  may  be  carried  out,  which,  while  retain- 
ing everything  serviceable,  would  rid  the  system 
of  some  faults.  One  fault  is  assuredly  its  action 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  life  assur- 
ance societies  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
farm  labourer. 

The  principle  that  a  person  must  be  destitute 
before  eligible  for  relief—'although  distress  is 
comparative  and  often  is  most  trjing  among  thou- 
sands who  ore  not  destitute — ^is  narsh  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  present  social  condition  of  the 
peasantry;  The  case  was  very  different  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  poor-rate,  though 
administered  on  a  good  prindple,  had  been  so 
flagrantly  abused  that  it  had  become  little  better 
than  supplementarjr  to  wages.  One  sees,  how- 
ever, a  return  to  it  with  sood  results  in  the 
relief  at  present  gi?en  in  the  cotton  districts ; 
and  the  efficient  services  of  relievmg-officers  of 
districts  give  opportunity  for  gentler  and  more 
considerate  treatment  of  the  poor.  In  former 
days  food  was  dear,  and  the  farm  labourer  sullen 
discontented  and  mischievous,  so  that  neither 
staek-yard  nor  machinery,  then  slowly  establish- 
ing itself  on  the  farm,  was  safe.  The  poor-law 
has  not  produced  the  great  change  we  see,  but 
is  in  its  way  a  part  of  it.  We  have  no  wish 
to  underrate  the  advantages  of  a  system  (though 
we^ave  mortal  quarrels  with  its  administration 
sometimes)  which  scoured  the  country  of  many 
abuses,  saved  the  ratepayers  a  great  deal  of 
monev,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  hungry, 
naked,  and  houseless  to  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, and  sleep  with  a  roof  over  them ;  though  all 
was  done  witli  official  austeritv,  and  under  condi- 
tions which  made  paupers  ana  criminab  wonder- 
fully like  each  otlier,  with  a  large  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  jail-bird,  in  the  matter  of  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  dress.  But  times  are  again  chained,  and 
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the  system  which  has  done  its  work  needs  a 
change  also.  Hacbinerj  has  altered  the  direc- 
tion, not  the  need,  of  labour,  and  the  peasantij 
are  now  proud  of  the  implements  which  their 
lathers  leagued  together  to  destroy.  The  fisrm 
labourer  is  no  longer  morose  and  disaffected, 
but  is  proud  to  possess  claims  to  a  better  social 
position  than  he  hitherto  has  held.  And  if  his 
class  does  not  take  its  due  position  so  soon  as  it 
ought,  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
demand  careful  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
their  removal. 

What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  farm  labourer 
to  make  him  an  exception  among  men  of 
other  industrial  classes^  He,  too,  desires  to 
better  his  condition,  and  has  his  ability  for 
honest  work.  He  loves  his  wife  and  children, 
and  desires  to  see  them  safe  from  worldly  harm. 
What  is  there  in  his  occupation  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  become  as  independent 
in  his  sphere  as  the  intelligent  artisan  or  trades- 
man, wno  labours  year  after  year  till  he  grows 
old,  retires  from  business,  and  supports  his  last 
days  on  the  interest  of  the  money  which  is  to  ^ 
to  his  wife  and  family  when  the  time  of  us 
departure  comes? 

There  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
man  or  in  his  occupation  to  make  his  way  an 
exception  to  tbe  common  way  of  men.  But 
there  are  obstacles  for  which  he  is  not  respon- 
sible, b][^  which  he  is  discouraged  from  setting 
about  lus  proper  social  work.  Allow  him  tbe 
same  stimulus  which  others  feel,  and  we  shall 
have  him  also,  when  prudent,  tumin|^  all  his 
opportunities  to  right  account.  Permit  him  to 
sare  something  of  his  wedcly  earnings  without 
adding  to  his  struggle  the  mischievous  condition 
tbat  if  ever  pinched  by  poverty  or  sickness,  hb 
pound  or  two  in  the  next  post-office  savings- 
oank  will  be  in  jeopardy  ere  he  can  touch  the 
rate.  Let  him  feel  sure  that  the  sickness  and 
superannuation  pay  of  country  clubs  are  not  a 
contriyance  of  the  ratepayers  for  saying  the 
rates ;  but  at  the  same  time  add,  as  the  necessary 
safeguard  against  poor-rate  plunder,  that  he 
shall  pay  his  fair  proportion  as  a  ratepayer  him- 
self, and  thus  be  himself  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  idle  and  dissolute  poor  no  longer  throw 
tbemselves  at  pleasure  upon  the  union  relief. 
Concede  to  him,  if  you  will,  tbe  privilege  which 
the  ratepayers  enjoy,  as  only  Englishmen  can, 
of  a  grievance  in  yestry  or  a  poll  for  the  parish 
officers.  These  qualifications  will  soon  set  the 
farm  labourer  iu  a  different  and,  we  tliink,  a 
much  better  position.  He  will  give  up  his 
notion  that  the  poor-rate  is  in  the  nature  of  his 
rent-charge  in  IIqu  of  part  ownership  in  4he 
clods  of  the  yalley  among  which  he  scatters  or 
cuts  the  grain,  his  ckim  to  which  he  must  on  no 
account  imperil  by  self-help. 

It  is  stated  on  authority  that  proyident 
societies  diminish  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate 
annually  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  millions. 
In  other  words,  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  amount  required  to  relieve  distress  is 
secured  by  the  system  of  sick  and  burial  clubs. 
In  England,  "one  person  in  nine  is  a  member 


of  a  benefit  society  of  scmie  kind  or  other;  in 
France,  one  in  seventy-six." 

In  a  tranquil  oonntiy,  in  which  food  is  cheap, 
tbe  labour  market  is  improying,  and  the  indus- 
trious people  are  contented,  the  system  of  provi- 
dent societies  wiU  force  its  way  against  all  ob- 
stacles. Adverse  l^islation  may  impede  its 
growth,  but  the  societies  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  country,  although  thevhave  taken,  in 
the  case  of  the  beer-house  duos,  a  misshapen 
and  sickly  form. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  so- 
cieties certified  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  r^:istrar. 
The  advantages  secured  by  their  certificates  are 
principally  that  they  are  entitled  to  tbe  benefit 
of  the  act  relating  to  friendly  societies,  they  can 
appoint  responsible  trustees,  they  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  andhave  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  advice  of  the  registrar,  whose  assistance  is 
in  great  request,  judging  from  the  number  of 
letters  with  which  his  last  report  is  crammed.  He 
can  pumsh  fraudulent  officers  in  such  societies ; 
but  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty,  nor  does  it  belong 
to  the  profession  of  which  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  must  be  a  member,  to  value 
liabilities  and  assets.  The  valuation  of  an  in- 
surance society  is  actuary's  worL  We  may 
observe,  then,  in  passing,  how  usefully  direct 
legislation  mi^ht  help  fnendly  societies  if  ac- 
tuaries were  jomed  to  tbe  registrar's  staff.  And, 
if  the  certificate  were  withheld  in  every  society 
declared  by  the  valuer  insolvent  beyond  hopr, 
much  trouble  and  waste  effort  would  be  saved. 
The  valuer  would  quickly  disclose  results  of  a 
kind  not  altogether  looked  for  in  certified  so- 
cieties whose  tables  have  received  the  approval 
that  the  law  requires. 

But  the  certmed  societies  are  a  small  force 
compared  with  the  "Brummagem"  or  "sharing- 
out  clubs,"  which  are  under  the  sole  sway  of 
publicans.  By  their  means  a  thriving  trade 
18  maintained  for  the  beer-house.  These  cannot 
be  judged  hj  any  common  and  ordinary  rules 
hitherto  apphed.  They  must  be  taken,  as  intelli- 
gent fiirm  Labourers  know  very  well,  in  relation 
to,  and  dependent  upon,  poor-rate  relief. 

The  family  likeness  of  these  non-certified  so- 
cieties is  tolerably  uniform. 

Large  societies,  such  as  the  Manchester  Unity, 
have  "  lodfi;es"  or  "  courts,"  as  their  branches 
are  termed,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  country. 
Of  these  branches  many  are  unsound,  but  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  better  state  than 
the  beer-house  club,  sdthough  in  some  respects 
resembling  it  closely.  They  have  the  aavan> 
tage  of  £dvice  and  assistance  from  the  chief 
officers  of  their  central  body.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  without  praise,  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  duties  of  such  persons  are  discharged.  By 
their  means  an  insolvent  lodge  obtains  a  skilled 
opinion  of  its  position,  fairly  and  impartialiv 
stated;  the  members  are  encoura^d  to  look 
their  difficulties  in  tlie  face,  and  are,  if  they  be  re- 
trievable, shown  how  to  take  measures  to  secure 
their  position.  The  instances  in  which  this 
advice  has  saved  members  from  disaster  are 
almost  beyond  number. 
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Of  a  Brumma^m  clab  this  is  the  typical 
form.  "The  United  Order"  is  a  society  which 
secures  to  the  members  provision  during  sickness 
at  ten  shillings  a  week  full  pay  for  three  months, 
and  in.  event  of  continued  illness  half-pay  for  a 
similai'  term ;  after  "which  the  sick  member  is 
**  superannuated"  on  half-a-crown  a  week,  pav- 
*  able  so  long  as  the  club  lasts.  In  case  of  death, 
the  sum  payable  is  six  pounds.  For  all  these 
benefits  the  farm-labourer  pays  sixpence  a  week, 
and  an  annual  fee  of  one  shiUing.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  members  are  bound  to  raise  bv  a 
levy — the  rate  of  which  depends  on  the  number 
in  the  society — the  sum  of  four  pounds.  If  he 
lose  a  child,  there  is  a  levy  of  two  pounds. 

All  the  members  of  the  Unitea  Order  pay 
alike.  They  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  no 
small  one  to  them,  of  different  premiums 
graduated  to  different  ages,  by  striking  out,  in 
a  rough  and  ready  manner,  an  average  uniform 
rate  of  payment.  This  plan  cannot  pro- 
duce insolvency  so  long  as  the  averajge  pay- 
ment of  all  the  members  compared  with  tneir 
average  ase  is  high  enoueh.  If  the  averajge 
pavment  be  too  low  for  the  averao^e  age,  in- 
solvency, for  this  reason  alone,  would  follow.  If 
it  be  too  high,  every  penny  of  the  surplus  goes 
to  secure  solvency. 

NeiUier  does  the  injustice  of  the  uniform  pay- 
ment seem  so  great  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory. 
Where  all  mernoers  enter,  say,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  the  variation  is  but  smsdl 
in  a  graduated  contribution,  and  if  a  simple 
plan  be  thus  secured  instead  of  a  complex  one, 
which  even  men  who  are  not  muddled  by  beer 
and  tobacco  have  to  think  over  before  acting 
upon,  the  farm  labourer  gets  cheapljr  to  tlie  end 
of  his  problem.  As  for  the  injustice  done  in 
electing  two  or  three  members,  who,  though 
twice  tne  age  of  others,  pay  the  same  uniform 
rate,  it  is  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  Order,  bv  the  graver  services  and  better 
advice  to  be  haa  from  such  men.  To  them,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  young  men  leave  the  manage- 
ment— ^to  them  and  to  the  landlord  of  the  house 
at  which  they  meet ;  until,  the  young  men  having 
come  to  know  more  than  the  old  men,  there  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  club  is  reformed  with  a 
fresh  ministry  to  help  the  sovereign  landlord. 

Members  of  the  United  Order  are  admitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May.  A  verbal  declaration  is  made  by  the 
proposer  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief  the  candidate  is  subject  to  no  disease  or 
disorder  likely  to  throw  him  upon  tlie  funds. 
In  a  country  town  or  viUage  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  make  such  a  declaration  falsely,  and 
escape  immediate  detection;  but,  should  there 
be  fraud  in  this  matter,  the  member  is  cast  out, 
and  forfeits  all  that  he  has  paid.  Often,  even 
in  public-house  clubs,  a  medical  certificate,  for 
which  the  usual  payment  is  a  shillii^,  is  required 
instead  of  a  verbal  deckration.  The  landlord 
and  two  of  the  older  and  most  respected  men  are 

i'pint  treasurers.  They  have  a  Kox  with  three  un- 
ike  locks,  of  one  of  which  each  man  carries  the 
key.    It  can  therefore  be  open  only  when  the 


treasurers  meet.  Money  beyond  a  sum  in  hand 
necessary  for  outgoings  is  placed  in  their  joint 
names  in  the  nearest  savings-bank,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  savings-bank  managers  ought  to  be  given 
to  see  that  the  non-certified  societies  can  legally 
open  an  account  with  them.  The  United  C&der 
has,  however,  voted  the  investment  of  a  large 
sum  in  a  builder's  speculation,  with  results  we 
will  not  venture  to  anticipate.  It  holds 
a  fortnightly  "court,"  as  it  is  termed,  in 
the  taproom  of  the  Black  Bear,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  on  which  occasions  the 
"  regalia"  of  the  order  are  displayed,  the  strong- 
box is  placed  on  the  table  and  examined,  and 
a  verbal  statement  of  accounts  is  rendered. 
Fines  are  then  levied,  and,  by  rule,  "  spent  in 
beer."  Every  member  is  bound  to  attend,  or 
be  fined  threepence  for  absence.  One  fine 
is,  "  If  any  member  swears  or  utters  a  profane 
word  during  the  time  the  court  is  open,  he  shall 
be  fined  sixpence  for  each  offence.  The  money 
to  be  speirt  in  the  room."  The  check  to  one 
sort  of  excess  is  made  the  inducement  to  another. 

Taking  all  payments  into  account,  fines  and 
necessary  outlay  for  beer,  the  weekly  rate,  the 
occasional  levy,  the  annual  entrance  fee,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  thirty-three  shillings  in  any 
year  clears  the  farm  labourer  of  all  claims  from 
the  dub;  thirty-five  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
For,  besides  the  sixpence  a  week,  and  the  annual 
shilling,  his  expenses  are  at  least  threepence  for 
"the  good  of  the  house,"  if  not  in  fine  for 
absence  at  each  fortnightly  court.  The  chance 
of  a  "levy"  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  its 
incidence  is  uncertain,  and  moreover  it  is  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  that  most  common  good, 
charitable  help  of  the  poor  to  one  another  in 
affliction  and  bereavement,  and  shall  not,  there- 
fore, enter  into  our  calculation.  Neither  in 
this  estimate  of  cost  is  any  sum  (beyond  the 
entrance  fee)  reckoned  for  the  expenses  of  the 
annual  festival,  against  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  say  a  word.  The  character  of  the  few 
holiaays  enjoyed  by  the  rural  poor  will  rise  as 
the  poor  themselves  rise,  socially  and  morally : 
not  by  discouraging  their  little  opportunities  of 
festive  intercourse.  The  club  dinner  is  to 
many  a  poor  man  his  one  yearly  dinner  party, 
more  kindly  a&d  sociable  than  many  a  feast  in 
Belgravia,  and  God  bless  it  1 

Tne  annual  meeting  is  held  by  rule  at  the 
Black  Bear,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May.  A  statement  of  accounts  is 
then  made,  and  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  club,  excepting  fines,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  are  summarily  disposed  of.  "  Shar- 
ing out"  is  then  made ;  it  is  a  bonus  of  a  few 
shilling&per  member,  and  the  investing  labourer 
hears  the  amount  with  pleasure,  as  he  means  to 
forfeit  the  day's  wages  on  the  farm,  and  spend 
the  whole  day  jovially.  There  will  be  dinner  at 
one,  for  half-past  one.  His  wife  and  family  are 
to  come  afterwards,  and  usually  the  bonus  will 
almost  pay  all. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  club  is  in  its 
pangs  of  annual  dissolution,  a  process  which 
usually  occupies  a  few  minutes,  until  some 
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member  proposes  the  existence  of  the  Order  for 
another  year;  and  that  the  members  do  consist 
of 

Mark  the  advantage  of  the  contrivance.  "  A 
heavy  case"  has  buraened  the  sick  fund  daring 
past  years.  It  is  c»ic  of  the  older  men.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  although  he  is  now  well 
enough  to  attend  the  festival,  he  will  soon  have 
another  attack.  Take  his  payments  into  club 
during  past  years  in  a  lump  sum,  and  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  would  npt  cover  them,  inde- 
pendently of  interest.  But  he  has  had  nearly 
ten  pounds  for  sickness ;  so  his  name  is  left  out 
of  the  renovated  club  list,  and  the  election  is 
made  this  time  without  him.  The  old  man  is 
kindly  treated,  every  one  thinks,  for  be  receives 
bonus  like  the  rest,  and  a  dinner  ticket  gratis. 
He  will  accommodate  himself  to  his  position 
with  the  resignation  common  to  men  used  to 
bear  the  stroke  of  adversity.  He  will  not  spoil 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  by  so  much  as  a 
murmur. 

Another  member  struck  out  i&  a  man  who 
has  been  always  a  troublesome  customer.  He 
would  be  sure  to  be  on  the  sick  fund  as  longas 
the  rules«aUowed,  and  is  now  on  superannuation 
allowance.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  last  year, 
but  now  they  tell  him  he  may  have  his  bonus 
and  dinner  ticket  for  nothincr,  and  may  go  and 
demand  the  half-crown  a  week  from  poor-rate, 
or  go  into  the  union.  "Out-door  relief,"  he 
consoles  himself  by  remarking,  "is  a  better 
thine  than  half-a-crown  from  the  Order,"  which 
is  suoject  to  the  weekly  deduction  of  that  six- 
pence, which  is  by  rule  payable  in  sickness  and 
m  health.  The  liability  for  burial  money  of  six 
pounds  is  dismissed  with  a  joke.  Three  or  four 
lads  of  twenty  are  admitted,  and  by  this  time  it 
is  near  the  hour  for  Divine  Service.  There  is  a 
crowd  outside  and  in  the  house.  The  band  is 
thumping  its  big  drum,  and  rending  the  air  with 
its  screams  of  agony  in  polka  measure.  The 
flags  of  the  order  are  unfurled.  The  treasurers 
carry  their  wands,  and  wear  their  decorations. 
The  farm  labourer  who  is  a  member  of  this  club, 
appjcars  with  his  brother  members  in  a  blue  and 
white  cotton  band  over  one  shoulder,  tied  in 
a  bunch  of  red  ribbon  under  the  other;  and 
the  procession  starts  for  church.  In  church, 
the  regalia,  as  the  trumpeiy  is  designated,  is 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position ;  it  was  once 
put  upon  the  communion-table.  Morning 
Prayer  is  read  by  the  curate,  followed  by  a 
sermon  from  the  rector,  who  always  reoeives, 
and  generally  accepts,  the  invitation  to  dinner. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  write  one  word 
tending  to  lessen  any  good  influence  among  the 
rural  poor.  The  sermon  will  have  been  on  the 
duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  of  the 
strong  helping  the  weak,  or  charity  and  brotherly 
kindness  will  have  been  enforced,  and  so  far 
well ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  olergv- 
man's  assistance  upon  such  occasions  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  club,  a  visible  sign 
that  their  scheme  has  the  approval  of  the  Churcn. 

When  larger  friendly  societies  were  established 
in  different  counties,  it  was  necessary  to  c(m- 


sider  them  to  some  -extent  as  charitable  institu- 
tions. Subscriptions  were  obtained  for  the 
work,  end  the  co-opeiation  of  benevolent  men 
was  secured.  Patrons  and  vice-patrons  were 
found  in  the  leading  men  of  the  county,  who 
became  honorary  members,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  clergy  and  others,  sound  sooieties  were 
fairly  managed.  The  uppermost  notion  in  men's' 
minds,  however,  was  that  the  work  wys  a  charity. 
There  was  the  same  delusion  about  savings- 
banks.  The  impression  is  fast  waning  in  refe- 
rence to  the  banks;  but  it  still  continues  to 
array  the  friendly  society  in  false  attire.  The 
friendly  society  is  as  much  a  matter  of  £  s.  d. 
at  interest,  as  are  the  deposits  in  the  post-office 
savings-banks.  In  the  year  eighteen  'twenty- 
eight,  a  society,  now  called  the  County  of  Kent 
Friendly  Society,  was  formed  at  Sittingboume, 
in  Kent,  through  the  exertions  of  a  clergyman, 
since  identified  mth  the  question  of  life  assurance 
among  the  clergy.  Its  capital  is  considerably 
above  twentv  thousand  pounds,  and  its  liabilities 
are  several  thousands  less.  In  its  earlier  career 
the  Kent  Friendlv  Society  elected  a  great 
number  of  farm  labourers.  Their  employers 
looked  upon  the  society  as  a  charity,  and  naid 
for  a  time  tiie  monthly  contributions  of  their 
men.  The  men,  in  their  turn,  considered  it  to 
be  a  charity,  and  that  of  a  somewhat  insidious 
kind;  and  when  their  employers  ceased  to  pay 
the  premiums,  many  of  the  assured  forsook  it. 
This  ignorant  proceeding  was  advantageous  to 
the  society,  for  the  money  thev  left  behind  them 
when  they  ceased  to  be  members,  and  returned 
to  their  various  "  United  Orders,"  was,  to  8<Mne 
extent,  the  foundation  of  its  wealth. 

A  glance  at  its  tables  will  show  that  had  a 
farm  ubourer  joined  such  a  society  instead  of  the 
one  above  described,  when  he  was,  say  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  might  have  secured  the  fol- 
lowing benefits — siokness  and  burial  monev,  ten 
shillings  a  yreek  and  eight  pounds  at  death,  for 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  yearly;  and  for. an- 
other eight  shillings  a  year  he  would  have 
secured  four  shillings  a  week  superannuation 
allowance,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seventrf, 
when  sicloiess  pay  ceases.  The  full  pay  in  case 
of  siokness  would  have  been  given,  not  for  three 
months,  but  for  a  whole  year,  had  he  required 
it  during  the  first  five  year§'  membership,  and 
for  a  hundred  and  four  weeks  at  a  later  time. 
The  directors  would,  after  the  second  year, 
have  power  to  reduce  him  to  half-pay. 

This  provision  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  three  months'  sick  pay  from  the  United 
Order,  and  with  the  cost  of  that  precarious 
shelter  which  does  not  in  the  long  run  secure 
anvthing  but  pauper's  allowance  and  a  final 
refuge  in  the  union.  In  other  words,  the  form 
labourer  thus  investnig  would  have  been  clear 
of  the  weekly  half-crown  of  poor-rate  relief.  He 
would  have  continued  in  his  cottage  among  his 
family,  able — like  many  hale  old  men  on  the 
wrong  side  of  seventy — still  to  earn  a  few 
shillings  from  time  to  time  in  light  labour,  which, 
would  oe  a  pleasant  occupation  to  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  case  of  farm  la- 
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bonrers  in  relation  to  such  societies  ?  Do  they 
flock  into  them,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
plan  by  means  of  which  every  healthy  able- 
Dodied  labourer  might  secure  independence,  and 
obtain  a  comfortable  provision  such  as  never  falls 
tothelotofapauperP  They  do  not  flock  in.  As 
a  rule,  the  farm  labourers  of  Kent,  for  example, 
will  not  join  the  society.  They  prefer  the 
*'  Brummagem  dubs,**  of  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  the  county,  and  unnumbered  thousands 
in  tlie  country.  They  leave  to  an  inconsiderable 
minority  of  tneir  numbers,  the  honourable  effort 
of  achieving  independence  by  self-help. 

It  is  a  Tact  that,  although  the  machinery  of 
the  County  of  Kent  Friendly  Society  would 
place  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labourers  above  the 
degradation  of  pauperism  at  a  much  less  price 
than  they  pay  to  maintain  the  sharing-out  clubs, 
the  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers  refuse 
such  means  of  rescue.  Why  soP  The  answer  to 
that  question  cannot  be  truly  given  without  re- 
ference to  the  practical  working  of  the  poor-law. 

Poverty  does  not  prevent  our  peasantry  from 
venturing  upon  the  struggle,  for  the  labourer 
pays  more,  as  we  have  shown,  for  bad  help  than 
for  good.  It  is  not  the  wish  to  manage 
their  clubs  in  their  own  way,  as  persons  con- 
versant with  the  question  ean  testify.  It  is  not 
the  desire  to  conceal  from  the  charitably  dis- 
posed the  amount  paid  by  the  club  in  sickness, 
though  this  weighs  with  some  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous ;  and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  that  they  are 
careless  or  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  fear  that,  if  they  break 
down  for  a  time  at  any  point  in  the  long  struggle, 
before  they  have  secured  their  independence, 
their  little  treasure,  laid  by  in  the  course  of 
yoars  of  hard  and  honest  toil,  must  go,  before 
they  can  have  help  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

Pauperism  and  the  beer-house  friendly  society 
^re  thus  ioined  together  in  delusive  compact. 
But  once  let  the  rules  of  the  friendly  society  be 
remodelled,  its  mana^ment  become  trustworthy, 
its  members  divested  of  the  opinion  that  pau- 
perism is  never  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
provision  for  them  as  a  class,  and  tliere  will  be 
little  danger  to  the  club  or  to  the  club-house. 

j^s  to  meetings  of  such  societies  being  held 
in  the  beer-house,  we  shall  not  raise  objection. 
*rhc  remedy  for  occasional  excesses  and  abuses 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  but  in  his  moral  and  social  im- 
provement. Apart  from  religious  influences, 
there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  such  im- 
provement than  the  labour  to  win  independence 
by  one's  own  exertions. 

How  has  the  immoral  persuasion  taken  pos- 
session of  our  farm  labourers  that  the  poor-rate 
is  "  their  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  the  soil  which 
they  cidtivate  for  otners?"  That  it  is  for  the 
distressed  members  of  the  community,  and  is 
their  portion  in  lieu  of  the  rood  of  land  which, 
iinder  some  semi  -  barbarous  conditions,  men 
might  live  on  if  they  could,  is  not  disputed. 
But  how  does  it  mean  that  farm  labourers 
should,  by  help  of  poor-law  provision,  be  able 
to  marry  many  years  earlier  than  middle-chiss 


ratepayers  can  afford  to  marry;  that  they  should 
frame  their  expenditure  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
leave  nothing  but  their  club  when  tlie  evil  day 
arrives ;  that  the  club  should  be  so  contrived,  as 
by  its  annual  dissolution  and  renewal^  to  throw 
cases  upon  the  poor-rate? 

The  friendly  society  is  taken  into  account  by 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  every  application 
for  relief.  In  certain  unions — it  is  feared  they 
form  but  a  small  per-centage  of  the  unions  in 
this  country — its  members  are  not  refused  help, 
but  a  portion  of  the  relief  which  would  be  as- 
signed without  deduction  to  applicants  who, 
t£ough  improvidence,  belonged  to  no  club,  is 
allotted  to  them. 

A  return  showing  the  number  of  unions  which 
adopt  this  partial  concession  on  behalf  of  the 
benefit  club  would  be  valuable  and  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  authorities.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared  that,  in  the  great  majority,  the  harsh  and 
strict  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  destitu- 
tion before  relief,  is  insisted  upon,  so  that  the 
sick  member  of  a  friendly  society  would  be 
denied  all  aid.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  a  heavy  discouragement 
is  thus  placed  by  the  administrators  of  the  poor- 
law  in  tiie  way  of  the  friendly  society. 

By  the  act  known  as  the  Small  Tenements 
Act,  the  incidence  of  the  rate  was  removed  from 
cottagers ;  and  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier, 
in  all  parishes  where  it  was  so  agreed,  was 
henceforth  to  bear  the  burden.  It  was,  said  the 
preamble,  "  expensive,  difficult,  and  frequently 
impracticable''  to  collect  the  rate.  The  term 
"  frequently  impracticable"  was  held  to  be  better 
than  saying  "  frequently  impossible,"  although 
the  distinction  was  somewhat  puzzling.  But 
admitting  the  force  of  the  reasons  found  in  the 
"expense  and  difficulty,  and  tlie  freauent  im- 
practicability," they  belong  to  a  time  when  there 
was  not  that  prosperity  in  the  country  which  has 
since  raised  the  wages  of  farm  labourers  very 
considerably.  Till  this  act  is  repealed,  we  may 
search  in  vain  for  the  remedy  to  the  mischievous 
view  taken  by  the  poor,'  which  guides  them  in 
their  choice  or  formation  of  a  benefit  society. 

Por  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rate  would  introduce  an  effec- 
tual check  on  the  reckless  and  shameless  system, 
by  which  claims  are  commonly  made,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  the  supervision  of  the  guardians. 
Unscrupulous  claimants  who  are  encouraged  to 
get  as  much  as  they  can  would  be  denounced 
without  reserve  by  those  whose  opinion  they 
would  regard,  and  the  duties  of  a  deserving 
and  much  abused  class  of  men,  relieving-officers, 
would  be  lightened  of  much  that  is  discreditable 
to  applicants  for  relief,  and  harassing  and  annoy- 
ing to  themselves. 

This  new  class  of  ratepayers  would  have  re- 
stored to  them  the  parish  franchise,  of  which 
the  above-named  measure  deprived  them,  and 
such  a  privilege  would  help  to  secure  prompt 
settlement  of  the  rate-dues.  In  nominating 
or  voting  for  the  guardians,  the  farm  labourers 
might  take  some  interest,  and  who  would  suffer 
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from  such  an  exercise  of  their  rights,  even  if  au 
occasional  nomination  emanated  from  the  Black 
Bear,  and  resulted  in  a  Tory  candidate  nomi- 
nated in  vestry? 

We  believe,  then,  that  such  an  alteration  as 
should  make  the  rural  poor  careful  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  rate,  accompanied  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  already  paying  into  the 
"  sharing-out"  clubs  sufficient  to  provide  them 
with  means  adequate  to  their  requirements, 
would  call  forth  the  efforts  of  respectable  fkrm 
labourers,  not  debarred  by  age  or  infirmity,  to 
achieve  their  indei)endence. 

One  other  step  in  the  advance  movement  of 
sound  benefit  societies  would  be  gained  by  a  rule 
that  no  questions  should  be  asked  of  an  applicant, 
by  the  board  of  guardians,  about  the  relief  he 
has  from  his  club.  The  members  would  find  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  their  society  to  prevent 
members  who  endeavoured  to  unite,  dishonestly, 
sickness  pay  and  union  relief.  A  beneficial 
alteration  would  be  introduced  into  the  society's 
rules  of  a  nature  and  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
which  at  present  is  in  force,  and  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect ;  "  That  no  member  of  this  society  shall 
bdong  to  any  other  benefit  society  on  pain  of 
exclusion."  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
persons  who  can  earn,  when  strong  and  hearty, 
fourteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  from  re- 
ceiving twenty  or  twenty-four  shillings  a  week 
when  so  ill  as  to  declare  "  on"  the  funds  of  the 
club. 

The  provision  applied  to  the  rate  would  run 
thus,  with  a  necessary  and  proper  exception  :^ 

"  That  no  member  of  this  society  shall  receive 
union  relief  when  *  on  the  funds,'  unless,  in  the 
opmion  of  a  majority  of  members  at  the  fort- 
nightly meeting,  his  circumstances  are  considered 
such  as  entitle  him  to  the  same." 

The  recipient  of  relief  under  these  circum- 
stances would  lose  nothing  of  his  respectability 
by  being  so  reduced  by  aistress  as  to  be  thus 
recommended  by  his  dub  to  the  guardians ;  no 
person  of  right  feeling  would  brand  such  an 
applicant  with  the  term,  pauper.  Let  us  be 
permitted,  then,  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the 
select  committee  appomted  to  report  on  the 
poor-law,  the  good  that  might  come  of  such  a 
reform. 

Something  might  also  be  done  on  behalf 
of  the  friendly  society  by  direct  legislation.  A 
central  power,  appointed  by  parliament,  is  re- 
quired tor  the  purpose  of  systematising  and 
exercising  supervision  over  societies  now  strug- 
gling alone.  A  central  board  appointed  by  par- 
liament would  strengthen  the  hands  of  every 
society  it  recognised.  It  would  inform  societies 
of  their  exact  financial  condition,  and  point  out 
the  steps  necessary  to  guard  against  insolvency, 
or  to  recover  from  a  position  of  insolvency  not 
hopeless.  It  would  dissociate  from  its  care  all 
societies  whose  rules  and  management  were  not 
trustworthy.  It  would  have  powers,  by  means 
of  official  trustees,  to  fund  the  property  or  place 
it  in  safe  hands,  in  coRformity  with  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Law  of  Friencfly  Societies.  The 
rural  poor  would  have  every  public  encourage- 


ment which  could  fairly  be  given  to  their  so- 
cieties,  and,  if  this  were  made  concurrent  wiUi 
the  change  in  the  popular  belief  that  the  rate  is 
their  substantial  tnough  mean  provision,  which 
must  not  be  injured  by  the  friendly  society,  we 
should  find  safe  and  well-managed  societies,  or 
branches  of  them,  becoming  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception. 


A  DIRGE. 
Will  the  dead  Hours  come  again, 

From  the  arms  of  the  buried  Yean 
Though  we  call,  we  call  in  vain, 

And  they  will  not  heed  our  tears. 
Why,  O  why  were  they  slain 

By  thy  fears  ? 

Will  the  dead  Love  e'er  return, 

For  all  thy  late  desire? 
Can  thy  grief  unclose  Love's  urn, 
(    Or  make  of  the  ashes — fire ; 
Though  the  cinders  yet  may  burn 

Bound  the  pyre  ? 

Alas  and  alas  for  the  Gone! 

We  mourn  and  we  mourn  in  vain, 
Like  a  ghost,  or  the  dreamy  tone 

Of  some  long-forgotten  strain, 
Their  memory  haunts  the  Lone 

But  with  pain. 


AUNT  BELLA 

Aunt  Bella,  had  been  the  eldest  of  a  ham 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  all,  except  hersdt» 
remarkable  for  good  looks ;  dark-eyed,  chesnui- 
haired  girls  and  boys,  with  clear  cut  featores 
and  summery  cheeks  and  lips.  Their  parents 
dying  early,  she  had  fallen  into  the  troublous 
inheritance  of  the  mother's  cares  without  her 
blessings,  and  bad  so  soon  dropped  her  own 
little  comforts  and  preferences,  and  left  them 
behind  so  far  out  of  sight  in  tending  and  caring 
for  her  troublesome  brood,  that  she  totally 
forgot  to  look  back  for  them,  and  so  came  to 
live  in  other  folks'  life  far  more  than  in  her 
own. 

She  had  passed  all  her  maiden  life  in  Londoi^ 
and  could  speak  as  an  eye  witness  of  strange 
things  I  had  read  of,  and  people  whom  I  took 
to  be  prettv  nearly  as  mythical  as  my  well- 
belovea  Sinabad  and  Aladdin.  She  remembered 
Lord  George  Gordon's  No  Popery  riots,  and 
her  brothers'  rushing  in  with  scared  faces  and 
the  stifling  scent  of  fire  about  them,  from  the 
place  where  Lord  Mansfield's  noble  library  and 
rich  furniture  were  a-blaze.  She  had  curtseyed 
to  George  the  Third  pottering  about  his  gu^ns 
at  Kew,  and  she  had  once,  by  what  chance  I 
utterly  forget,  been  in  the  mysterious  penetralia 
of  the  palace  itself,  where  she  had  enjoyed 
a  glimpse  of  the  "  sweet  Queen,"  of  Madame 
d'Arblay's  adoration  just  returned  from  morning 
service,  and  sitting  weazened  and  grotesque^ 
with  a  sallow  visage  and  a  grand  point-lace  fly- 
cap,  amidst  a  group  of  florid  Princess-daughters 
in  lilac  taffety  with  green  top-knots  on  their 
powdered  curls,  and  looking  like  a  bunch  of 
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full-blown  auriculas,  "And  not  one  of  them 
mv  dear,"  quoth  Aunt  Bella,  **  dared,  for  the 
life  of  her,  sit  down  in  her  mother's  presence 
without  special  permission,  however  ner  poor 
young  le^  might  ache  with  standing." 

Then  there  was  the  delightful  story  of  the 
tea-party  at  Mrs.  Betty  Deering's,  a  quondam 
schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Aunt  Bella's,  where 
she  had  had  the  honour  of  contemplating 
Doctor  Johnson  at  feeding  time.  "All  the 
women  my  dear,"  she  would  say,  "ran  mad 
about  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  in  those  days.  He 
was  as  much  the  fashion  as  mode  silk  and  point 
ruffles,  though  for  my  part  I  declare  I  found 
him  vastly  unmannered  and  loutish  the  only 
time  I  ever  was  in  his  company.  For  though 
poor  Mrs.  Betty  had  asked  a  choice  little  party 
of  ladies  to  meet  him,  and  though  she  spent  the 
best  part  of  two  days  in  her  pastry-closet,  rolling 
out  the  cakes  and  whipping  raspperry  creams  to 
please  his  palate,  he  never  gave  her  so  much  as  a 
civil  word  for  all  her  pains,  but  sat  flowering 
and  sulking  and  supping  up  dish  after  dish  of  tea 
as  fast  as  she  could  serve  him  with  them,  till 
I  thought  he  looked  more  like  Burly  Bruin 
in  the  story  book,  gobbling  down  the  hot  nor- 
ridge,  than  a  book-writing  human  Doctor.  And 
all  the  ladies  sat  round  the  table,  nervously 
smoothing  down  their  laced  aprons  or  playing 
with  their  fans,  not  daring  even  to  whisper  to 
one  another,  much  less  venture  on  a  remark 
to  the  great  man,  not  even  clever  Miss  Letitia, 
Mrs.  Betty's  youngest  sister,  who  I  know  had 
been  hard  at  her  books  for  a  week  before,  that 
she  might  distinguish  herself  in  conversing  with 
him. 

"At  last,  my  dear,  when  tea  was  nearly  over, 
and  the  Great  Doctor  had  eaten  and  drunk  more 
than  half  the  dainties  on  the  table,  poor  Mrs. 
Betty  contrived  to  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  made 
a  bold  effort  to  get  one  little  word  of  praise  in 
return  for  all  her  trouble,  by  asking  nim  very 
modestly  whether  he  approved  of  the  cheese- 
cakes—! am  quite  sure  ne  had  swallowed  half  a 
dozen  of  them  at  least — for  they  were  made  by 
Ler  own  hands  from  a  famons  receipt  of  her 
grandmother's.  But  instead  of  the  pleasant 
word  the  poor  soul  was  weak  enough  to  look 
for.  Bruin  turned  upon  her  as  sharply  as  could 
be,  with  a  snap  and  a  growl. 

" '  Madam,'  says  he, '  if  your  cook  had  had 
the  making  of  them,  she  would  have  done  more 
justice  to  your  grandmother's  recipe !' 

"  What  a  flutter  it  put  us  all  in,  especially  poor 
vapourish  Mrs.  Betty ;  and  how  giad  we  were 
when  the  Great  Doctor  rolled  himself  surlily  out 
of  the  parlour  before  the  tea-things  were  re- 
moved. It  was  like  having  a  n^htmare  taken 
off  all  our  hearts,  and  we  grew  quite  sociable  and 
merry,  after  Mrs.  Betty  had  swallowed  a  double 
dose  of  her  drops  to  get  over  the  disappoint- 
ment. I  rememoer  we  talked  about  the  new 
French  dances,  which  were  thought  so  charm- 
ing, and  which  I  had  never  seen.  I  know  we 
talked  of  them  that  evening,  because  when  we 
were  all  standing  up  to  take  leave,  old  Mrs.  Di 
Vavasour,  who  had  been  a  beauty  and  a  great 


toast  fifty  years  before,  and  who  had  just  been 
describing  to  us  the  fine  birthnight  parties  she 
had  shone  at  in  her  teens,  insisted  upon  giving 
us  a  few  steps  as  a  sample  of  what  she  callea 
the  passy-pied,  which  was  a  favourite  dance  in 
her  days,  though  I  don't  believe  she  had  the 
name  of  it  quite  right.  And  so  with  her  hood 
on,  and  her  gown  tucked  up  for  walking  home, 
brisk  Mrs.  Di  went  tripping  about  to  show  us 
the  figure,  till  her  stout  quilted  petticoat,  being 
unused  to  such  gay  domgs,  broke  loose  and 
fell  about  her  heels,  and  so  put  an  end  to  her 
dancing." 

Sometimes,  but  only  when  she  was  quite  sure 
of  godpapa*  not  being  at  hand  to  hear  her. 
Aunt  Bella  would  indulge  me  with  a  song,  or  at 
least  a  scrap  of  one,  in  a  small  treble,  cracked 
and  weak,  but  perfectly  in  tune,  and  not  with- 
out some  taste  and  feehng  in  the  using.  Her 
ear  was  admirably  correct,  and  she  had  once 
learned  to  play  a  little  on  the  harpsichord: 
enough  to  "  pick  out"  the  store  of  tunes  she 
knew,  which  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  her 
in  a  quiet  way,  "  But  when  I  married,  dear," 
said  she,  one  day,  "  Captain  Vance—"  she  never 
spoke  of  him  familiarly  as  Roger,  but  some- 
how the  formal  surname  never  sounded  cold  or 
formal  in  her  mouth — "  Captain  Vance  could  not 
endure  to  see  my  brown  paws  fumbling  over  the 
keys,  and  old  Mrs.  Vance  detested  music,  even 
if  it  was  good,  so  I  soon  left  oflf  playing,  and, 
indeed,  I  should  never  have  made  anytliing  of 
music,  though  I  love  to  listen  to  it  dearly." 

Of  all  Aunt  Bclla^s  ditties  I  think  my  favourite 
was  a  fragment  of  a  ballad  tacked  to  a  sort  of 
rub-a-dub  monotonous  tune,  and  ending  with 
the  refrain  of  "  I  shan't  get  to  sleep  to  mght !" 
But  what  the  rest  of  it  was  about,  I  have  long 
utterly  forgotten,  except  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  "snakes"  and  "fire"  in  it,  which 
gave  the  whole  composition  a  smack  of  diablerie, 
greatly  to  my  fancy. 

Then  there  was  the  well-known  song  from 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  so  often  does  duty 
now  in  modern  ball-rooms,  as  a  dance  tune.  I 
learned  it  first  from  dear  Aunt  Bella's  lips,  and 
were  I  to  tiy  to  sing  it  now,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
less  quavering  than  hers  was  then,  I  should 
surely  catch  myself  adorning  the  tune  with  the 
little  old-fashioned  trill  ancf  shake  of  the  head, 
with  which  she  always  accompanied  a  certain 
high  note  long  drawn  out  witn  coquettish  em- 
phasis towards  the  close  of  the  strain. 

She  had  an  outlandish  song  too,  with  what 
she  called  Polish  words,  of  which  I  fancy  she 
understood  as  little  as  I  did,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  they  were  mere  ^bberish,  but  Aunt  Bella 
believed  in  their  genuineness,  for  she  had  learned 
them  from  a  schoolfellow  who  was  the  child  of 
a  Russian  merchant.  The  tune  was  quaint  and 
barbarous  enough  I  am  sure  to  have  been 
Chinese,  and  each  verse  ended  with  the  words, 
"To  mi  dola.  To  mi  dola,"  and  then,  in  a  little 
bird-twitter,  "pree,  pree,  pree,  pree,  preel" 
with  which  tlie  song  died  out. 


*  See  page  323  of  the  present  volume. 
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When  in  a  merry  mood  (and  that  was  not 
seldom)  I  used  to  hear  Aunt  Bella  as  I  came  in, 
"  brumming"  oyer  her  work  a  comioal  old  pet 
stave  which  I  never  heard  eiing  by  anyone  else, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  plays  she  had  seen  in  her  child- 
hood. Bare  or  common,  its  roystering  curtness 
used  to  ddight  me,  and  thus  it  ran,  duly  pointed 
here  and  there  with  satirical  emphasis : 
Master  Tom  is  married, 

Pray  what  says  St,  Paul?   .    ' 
If  I'm  not  mistaken, 

"  Marry  not  at  all !" 
Boys,  before  you  marry, 
Mind  the  golden  rule, 
Look  before  you  leap, 
Or  else  you'll  play  the  fool  I 

For  my  delectation,  too,  on  grand  occasions, 
Aunt  Bella  would  perform  a  moral  and  descrip- 
tive nursery  ballad,  entitled,  "  Go  to  Church, 
Kitty."  The  words,  looked  at  now  through  the 
spectacles  of  my  latter  days,  seem  a  sort  of 
versified  Whole  Duty  of  Woman,  for  the  use  of 
the  prim  little  damsels  of  old  mother-in-law 
Vance's  time,  in  breast-knots  and  high-heeled 
shoes ;  though,  indeed,  it  might  give  useful  ru- 
dimentary instruction  to  the  present  improved 
generation  in  the  social  duties  of  their  after 
life.  The  balUd  was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  "  Kitty,"  who  seemed  to  be  a  maiden 
of  law  degree,  and  her  admirer,  whose  superior 
rank  was  delicately  hinted  at  by  his  appearing 
only  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Gentleman."  One 
fine  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Gentleman  opens  the 
conversation  as  follows : 

Go  to  church,  Kitty  I 
Go!  go!  go! 

(Kitty,  answering  con  fuoco.) 

No  I  Mr.  Gentleman, 
JSTo !  no  I  no ! 

(Mr.  Gentleman,  astonished.) 

For  why  ?  For  why  ?  Miss  Kitty,  for  why  ? 
(Kitty,  doggedly.) 

Becaase  I  can^t  go  to  church  like  a  Ladj^e. 

Here  the  poet  strikes  in  with  a  description  of 
the  subsequent  action,  pithy  in  matter,  though 
faulty  in  rhyme : 

O  then,  Mr.  Gentleman,  he  bespoke, 
And  a  fine  silk  gown  for  Kitty  was  bought 

Mr.  Gentleman,  now  confident  of  success, 
again  attempts  to  lead  Miss  Kitty  in  the  way 
she  should  go,  but  again  unsuccessfttUy.  Once 
more  Miss  Kitty  pertly  replies  with  her  "  No  ! 
no !  no  !"  and  her  swain  once  more  attempts  to 
influence  her  by  the  gift  of  some  other  choice 
article  of  dress.  "A  fine  straw  hat,"  for  in- 
stance, or,  "  A  fine  lace  veil,"  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  art  of  the  singer  used  to  consist  in 
protracting  the  denouement  as  long  as  possible, 
t)y  enumerating  all  the  contents  of  a  fine  lady's 
wardrobe,  one  by  one,  whether  they  would  fit  into 
the  verse  or  up.  At  last,  after  half  an  hour's 
haggling,  driven  to  desperation  by  repeated  re- 
fusals, Mr.  Gentleman  chances  to  hit  on  the 
attractive  bait  of  "  a  gold  ring,"  at  which  the 


cunning  little  hussy  was  aiming  all  the  time, 
and  she  fairly  forgets  herself  in  the  joy  of  her 
success,  and  answers  in  an  allegro  movement: 

O  yes,  Mr.  Gentleman  ! — ^now  I  will  go! 

O,  now*I  will  go !  O,  now  I  will  go ! 

Whereupon,  in  a  hazy  vision  of  wedding  finery, 
the  audience  applauds  rapturously,  and  the 
performance  closes. 

Poor,  patient  Aunt  Bella !  How  I  used  to 
worry  her,  by  pertinaciously  insbting  on  Mr. 
Gentleman  offering  more  and  more  bribes  of 

Sretty  things  to  his  wily  sweetheart;  though 
knew,  with  a  child's  quickness,  that  finery 
was  not  her  /orie !  I  could  see  even  then 
that  she  had  no  notion  of  setting  off  her 
homely  little  person  to  the  best  s^vantage; 
nay,  she  would  often  make  her  appearance  in 
raiment  of  such  incongruous  forms  and  colours, 
that  my  dear  mother,  who  made  her  own  spare 
but  graceful  figure  a  very  model  of  quakerish 
neatness,  used  sometimes  to  remonstrate  with 
her  on  the  subject,  as  seriously  as  if  those  terrible 
buff  chintzes  a  grand  ramage,  and  those  salmon- 
coloured  and  blue-stripea  taffeties — ^I  always 
marvelled  where  she  got  them,  unless  they  were 
relics  of  her  London  aays— were  really  signs  of 
some  great  moral  delinquency.  Bat  it  was  all 
of  no  use.  Aunt  Bella's  taste  was  not  to  be 
reformed  by  precept  or  example.  She  still 
persisted  in  fastening  fantastic  poufs  (I  think 
she  called  them)  of  spotted  muslin  round  her 
grizzled  hair,  instead  of  decent  caps ;  held  per- 
tinaciously to  high-heeled  shoes  to  her  life's 
end ;  and  was  never  seen  without  a  fiounced 
apron  of  some  sort.  Yet,  Heaven  knows  it 
was  no  inherent  love  of  finery  that  made  Aunt 
Bella  obstinate  in  her  eccentricities  of  dress, 
for  she  never  put  on,  to  my  knowledge,  the  few 
trinkets  she  possessed.  They  were  heirlooms 
of  some  value,  inherited  from  cross  old  Mrs. 
Yance.  One  day,  I  remember  her  showing  me 
a  beautiful  little  antique  ring,  a  diamona  and 
ruby  star ;  and  my  asking  her  why  she  never 
wore  it  ?  How  she  laughed,  dear  soul,  at  the 
question  I  "  Why,  Boonie,  dear,"  she  answered 
— Boonie  was  the  pet  name  she  always  called 
me  ■  by ;  but  its  derivation  is  utterly  lost  to  me 
in  the  mists  of  infancy — "  why,  Boonie,  do  you 
think  these  ivory  hands  of  mine  are  likely  to 
be  improved  by  putting  jewels  on  them  ?" 

I  thought  they  did  not  want  improving,  and 
I  told  her  so. 

"  Ah,  child !"  said  she,  "but  I  know  better; 
and  so  I  told  Captain  Vance,  when  he  tried  to 
smarten  me  up,  years  and  years  ago,  with  a 
pearl  suit  from  Hamlet's.    We  were  living  near 

JP then  (the  cathedral  town  where  the  glee 

club  was),  and  my  beloved  had  been  up  to  town 
about  some  improved  telescope,  whidi  he  was 
very  anxious  to  get,  and  which  cost  a  world  of 
money." 

I  must  stop  a  moment  to  think  over  the  sweet 
cadence  which  that  strangely-poetical  title,  "  my 
beloved,"  pronounced  in  three  distinct  syllables, 
used  to  have  in  Aunt  Bella's  mouth,  and  how 
far  from  laughable  it  sounded,  though  applied 
by  a  homely  old  woman  to  her  homely  old 
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fauftband  of  thirty  long  years.  She  often  spoke 
of  him  80 ;  always,  in  the  few  months  which 
separated  his  death  from  hers,  except  when  she 
was  more  than  commonly  mored,  and  then  she 
would  call  her  departed  hasband  *Hhat  dear 
anwel." 

iBat  to  go  back  to  the  story  of  the  pearl  suit 
from  Hamlet's 

"  When  he  came  back  from  town/'  «aid  Aunt 
Bella,  "brining  the  telescopes  and  all  sorts  of 
scientiGc  instruments  besides,  he  put  a  little 
purple  morocco  case  into  my  hands,  and  told  me, 
very  pleasantly,  that  I  must  wear  its  contents 
for  his  sake,  and  that  he  had  bought  them  quite 
a  bargain,  owing  to  the  fashion  of  them  having 
somewhat  gone  out.  Then  he  went  into  his 
study,  and  shut  himself  in  with  his  packing^jases 
till  tea-time.  In  the  meanwhile  of  course  I 
opened  the  case,  and  there,  child,  lay  the  loveliest 
pearl  brooch  and  earrings,  with  a  twist  of  seed 
pearl  for  the  neck !  How  sorry  I  felt,  for  I  knew 
i  must  pain  him  by  begging  him  to  send  them 
back,. lest  he  should  be  more  pained  by  seeing 
me  wear  them.  But  for  all  that  I  could  not  help 
standing  before  the  glass  and  trying  the  pretty 
twisfc  round  my  old  throat ;  bat,  Lord !  child,  it 
made  me  look  like  a  blackamoor,  so  I  turned 
away  pretty  quickly,  and  popped  it  into  the 
moroeco  case,  and  never  looked  at  it  again.  It 
pained  me  sorely  to  tell  my  beloved  that  indeed, 
indeed,  I  could  not  wear  his  beautiful  present, 
and  that  with  his  leave  I  would  very  much 
rather  have  it  changed  for  the  silver  coffee-pot 
we  had  long  talked  of  buyinjj. 

^'  At  first  he  thought  me  silly  and  unkind,  and 
•was  quite  crusty  about  my  refusal,  and  for  three 
or  four  days  he  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  me,  nor 
would  he  let  me  do  anything  for  him  as  usual 
(the  conseauence  of  which- was  that  he  caught  a 
terrible  chul  from  putting  on  his  under-waist* 
coatsunaired,  for  he  regularly  put  back  in  the 
drawer  tliose  that  I  warmed  and  set  out  for  him). 
And  all  those  days  I  did  nothing  but  cry  and 
repent  what  I  had  done  to  pain  my  kind  has- 
band, and  twenty  times  I  wanted  to^tell  him  I 
would  keep  the  pearl  suit  and  wear  it,  or  dress 
myself  out  as  a  May-day  queen,  sooner  than  he 
should  be  angry  with  me.  But  when  he  was 
laid  np  with  the  sore-throat,  he  grew  quite  plea- 
sant again,  and  let  me  come  about  him,  and 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  the  cause  I  had 
^ven  him  for  vexation.  And  then  I  found  out 
that  the  morocco  case  had  gone  back  to  Ham- 
let's in  exchange  for  the  tall  silver  coffee-pot 
with  the  ebony  handle,  which  stands  in  tlie  eat- 
ing-room cuplioard,  and  I  do  think  I  like  it  the 
better  because  it  cost  me  all  those  tears ;  for 
you  see  after  all,  Boonie  dear.  Captain  Yance 
indulged  me  in  the  very  thin^  I  wisned." 

Wiien  godpapa  returned  trom  his  walk,  he 
had  always  his  superannuated  pointer  Duke  fol- 
lowinpf  at  his  heels.  A  respectable  quadruped 
was  Duke,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  grumbling  in  a  remarkably  small  green 
kennel  in  the  court,  and  whom  I  consider  as  the 
dog  of  the  most  imperturbable  demeanour  and 
the  stumpiest  tail  I  ever  saw.    Godpapa  Yanoe 


always  dressed  for  dinner ;  that  is,  he  had  a 
whole  armour  suit  of  wraps  to  lay  aside,  and  a 
somewhat  lighter  panoply  to  put  on— I  do  be- 
lieve he  changed  his  raiment  with  every  breeze 
that  blew— atfd,  for  some  mysterious  reason  past 
my  finding  out,  a  black  ribbon  always  spanned 
the  stone-coloured  waistcoat  at  dinner-time,  sus- 
taining a  small  eye-glass,  which  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  used. 

Dinner  was  rather  a  solemn  affair,  to  be  sure, 
and  neither  Aunt  Bella  nor  I  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing our  own  talk  while  it  lasted ;  but  I  used  to 
pardon  the  dulness  of  the  feast,  in  consideration 
of  its  daintiness ;  and  then  we  were  soon  up- 
stairs again,  and  godpapa  went  straight  to  his 
studies  or  his  slumbers,  and  did  pot  appear  in 
the  drawing-room  for  hours.  In  the  mterval. 
Aunt  Bella  and  I  would  trot  in  and  out  of  the 
flower-beds  in  the  little  square  of  garden  over 
the  way,  where  bees  and  butterflies  always 
seemed  more  alert  than  elsewhere,  round  the 
musky  purple  scabious  bushes  and  the  long 
sprays  of  sweet  blush  roses  at  the  gate.  When 
it  was  damp  or  windy,  and  we  stayed  in-doors, 
an  episode  would  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  used  always  to  take 
especial  diversion. 

I  have  mentioned  the  splendid  cabbage-roses 
whieh  grew  round  the  windows  of  the  basement 
story  in  Meadow-row.  Those  roses  were  the 
object  of  frequent  predatory  attacks  by  the  idle 
boys  of  South-cove,  as  Aunt  Bella  well  knew^ 
and  she  seemed  to  feel  by  instinct  when  a  party 
of  young  Bedouins  were  stealing  round  the 
house-comer  by  the  steps,  to  dutch.a  braneh  of 
the  fragrant  flowers  and  scomperdown  the  road 
with  tnehr  booty.  In  the  first  years  when  I 
knew  her,  and  even  after  her  sight  began  to 
fail,  she  wauld  noiselessly  raise  the  sash  of  the 
corner  window,  just  enough  to  put  out  her 
head,  and  watch  the  -  sinall '  malefactors  ereeping 
along  the  railings.  But  no  sooner  did  they 
stretch  their  hands  towards  the  prize,  than 
up  would  go  the  sash  to  its  full  height  with*  a 
bang,  and  Aunt  Bella,  towering  awfully  in  her 
fortaiice,  would  launch  after  tke  fugitives,  as 
they  took  to  their  heels,  a  volley  of  such  un- 
earthly inarticulate  noises,  compounded  of 
groamng,  shrieking,  and  cackling,  that  I  am 
sure  I  wonder  how  they  bad  the  -courage 
ever  to  return  to  their  nefarious  enterprise. 
And  to  make  the  explosion  of  herwvath  more 
effective,  the  kitchen-door  on  tlie  side  steps 
would  be  sure  at  sueli  times  to  fly  open,  and 
Tackctt  or  Keziah  would  rush  madly  out,  duster 
in  band,  make  vigorous  demonstration  at  the  re- 
treating foe,  and  they  would  come  back  panting 
in  a  few  moments^  distanced  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  stood*  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Godpapa  Yance's  study  by  day- 
light. It  was  onlv  in  the  evening  dusk,  by 
special  invitation,  tnat  we  children  were  allowed 
to  put  foot  within  that  awful  chamber,  lined  on 
two  sides  with,  book-shelves,  and  on  a  third  with 
prim  little  black  cabinets,  filled  with  pale  un- 
meaning-looking shells  and  preserved  beetles  of 
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vicious  aspect.  The  window,  wliich  took  up 
nearly  all  the  fourth  side  of  the  room,  used  to 
be  open  on  these  solemn  occasions,  and,  on  tlie 
side  of  the  writing-table  nearest  to  the  light, 
were  displayed  sucli  of  the  aforesaid  shells  or 
insects  as  godpapa  thought  fit  to  call  upon  us 
to  admire.  His  large  wicker  arm-chair  and  a 
smaller  chair  opposite  to  it  were  the  only  sitting 
accommodation  in  the  room.  Large  smooth 
mahogany  instrument  cases  there  were  in 
plenty;  but  what  mortal  child  would  have 
dared  make  free  with  their  mysterious  support, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  great  enchanter,  and 
the  surveillance  of  the  tall  violoncello  case 
whieh  stood  stark  in  the  comer  by  the  window, 
like  a  corpulent  familiar  P 

There  were  evenings  which  were  marked  by 
a  more  than  common  solemnity,  however,  when 
not  only  I,  but  all  my  mother's  little  tribe  of 
nestlings,  ranging  between  four  and  nine  years 
old,  used  to  be  summoned  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  in  godpapa's  study.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  was  dark  before  we  were  called  in,  and 
when  we  entered,  the  largest  telescope  was 
planted  in  front  of  the  open  window,  and  the 
lamp  had  a  large  green  shade  on,  which  made 
the  room  so  dark  tliat  it  was  very  difficult  for 
our  restless  young  legs  not  to  entangle  them- 
selves  in  some  of  the  manifold  stumbling-blocks 
which  encumbered  the  floor.  Then  after  weary 
pauses  of  preparation,  occupied  by  eodpapa  in 
pointing  the  telescope,  wiping  the  lenses,  and 
goiufi  through  other  cabalistic  forms,  we  were 
called  forward  one  by  one  and  directed  to  peep 
at  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  or  the  mountains  in  the 
moon.  Ajid,  indeed,  it  was  all  prett j  much  the 
same  to  us  which  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  were 
expected  to  see,  for  godpapa  was  always  dread- 
fully cross  and  fidgety  on  those  momentous  even- 
ings, and  we  were  frightened  and  awkwurd,  and 
the  sky  was  generally  lull  of  douds,  and  the  stars 
were  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  playing  bo-peep 
among  their  feathery  folds,  so  that  I  can  answer 
for  those  provoking  planets  more  often  than 
otherwise  disguising  tnemselves  in  the  form  of 
huge  black  lumps  suspiciously  like  the  opposite 
chimney-pots  to  my  eyes,  except  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  tne  apparition  of  something 
bright  scurrying,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  across  the 
comer  of  the  lens,  made  me  jump  backward  in 
such  trepidation  as  once  to  orin^  the  back  of 
my  heaa  into  unpleasant  collision  with  the 
chronometer-case  behind  me. 

It  was  only  on  those  awful  telescope  evenings 
that  Aunt  Bella  took  part  in  our  scientific  pur- 
suits in  the  study.  She  would  be  in  and  out  of 
the  room  a  dozen  times  in  half  an  hour,  and, 
when  invited,  vrould  apply  her  eye  to  the  glass 
and  ejaculate,  "Ah!  wonderful!"  years  iJter, 
dear  soul !  she  had  ceased  to  be  able  clearly  to 
distinguish  even  the  stitches  in  her  netting.  I 
know,  now,  that  she  bustled  in  and  out,  that  she 
might  be  always  ready  to  cloak  our  awkwardness 
and  smooth  away  a  sharp  word  from  godpapa, 
with  a  caress  bestowed  in  the  gloom  on  some 
little  curly  head,  or  by  the  stealthy  present  of  a 
morsel  of  the  candied  iris  root  that  always  lurked 


in  the  queer  little  old  world  bonbonni^re  of 
chased  silver,  with  a  brown  agate  in  the  lid, 
which  she  carried  in  her  pocket. 

The  only  time  I  ever  heard  Aunt  Bella  offer  a 
word  of  remonstrance  to  her  lord,  was  on  one  of 
these  evenings,  when  he  had  driven  us  nearly 
wild  with  hu  crusty  ways  and  his  prohibitions 
not  to  move  or  speak,  or  do  anything  but  what 
it  was  utterly  impossible  we  should  do,  namely, 
see  some  astronomical  conglomeration  announced 
as  forthcoming  on  that  night.  Then,  hearing 
by  some  small  sniffs  and  gurgling  gasps  that  the 
youn^r  ones  were  on  the  Drink  of  a  demon- 
stration, dear  Aunt  Bella  charitably  hustled  the 
delinquents  out  upon  the  landing-place,  exclaira- 
ing  with  a  backward  glance,  "Bx>ger  Vance! 
Ro^er  Vance !" — this,  I  suppose,  was  her  culmi- 
nating symptom  of  irritation — ''dan^t  make  the 
children  fancy  you  are  ano^y  with  them ;"  and  so 
swept  us  off  to  a  game  at  beggar-myrneighbour  or 
hunt  the  slipper.  So  those  astronomical  recrea- 
tions, if  they  were  thorny  times  to  us,  were  no 
less  stormy  and  anxious  for  Aunt  Bella. 


THE  GIRLS  THEY  LEAVE 
BEHIND  THEM. 

The  British  soldier  fighting  the  battles  of  hb 
country,  and  returning  after  nis  term  of  service 
to  his  native  village,  a  bronzed  veteran,  with 
medals  on  his  breast  and  money  in  his  podcet, 
to  gratify  the  pride  and  relieve  the  necessities 
of  nis  parents  in  their  declining  years — ^is  cer- 
tainly a  cheering  spectacle.  But  the  British 
soldier  ^tting  drunk  and  infuriate,  smashing 
heads  with  pewter  pots  in  public-houses,  and 
taking  tlie  opportunity  of  being  tumed  out  to 
run  a  muck  in  the  streets,  and  attack  the 
passers-by  with  his  belt,  is  as  certainly  depress- 
ing to  the  well-regulated  mind.  The  British 
soldier,  in  fact,  is  a  very  noble  fellow,  when  he 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  savage,  which  his  best 
friends  must  admit  he  occasionally  is.  I  know 
that  there  has  generally  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  hijgh  military  authorities  as  to 
how  far  it  is  desirable  to  make  him  quite  re- 
spectable. The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  greatest 
rascals  always  fought  the  best ;  and  this  opinion 
is  probablv  not  unrepresented  among  com- 
manding omcers  in  the  present  day.  Solders* 
libraries,  soldiers'  clubs,  soldiers'  workshops,  and 
all  the  other  modem  means  of  improving  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  men,  do 
not  find  such  general  favour  among  their  su- 
periors as  might  be  supposed.  There  are  still 
colonels  of  the  "  good"  old  school  who  would  tell 
you  in  confidence — ^as  George  the  Third  gave 
bis  opinion  of  Shakespeare— "  It  won't  do  to 
say  BO,  you  know,  but  all  this  new-fashioned 
nonsense  is  ruining  the  men.  What  have  they 
to  do  with  books,  and  having  their  oonditton 
ameliorated,  as  they  call  it  P  By  Jove,  sir !  if 
this  goes  on  they  will  get  a  great  aeal  too  clevv 
for  discipline,  and  what  will  become  of  the 
service  thenP" 
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Oar  representative  colonel  exactly  hits  the 
point  in  liis  last  remark.  The  educated  soldier 
IS  a  great  deal  too  clever  a  fellow  for  the  kind 
of  discipline  which  nsed  to  be  enforced,  but 
which  it  has  been  found  safe  to  modify  in  defer- 
ence to  the  improved  material.  If  the  experi- 
ment has  succeeded  so  far,  why  not  carry  it  a 
:reat  deal  further  ?  Our  volunteers,  who  may 
>e  supposed  to  be  all  persons  of  respectable 
education,  do  not  find  drill  and  it^  attendant 
duties  incompatible  with  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  although  they  are,  of  course,  not  so 
hara  worked  as  the  professional  soldier,  still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  has  nothing 
else  but  soldiering  to  do.  The  fact  is,  that  educa- 
tion assists  discipline  instead  of  destroying  it,  pro- 
vided that  the  disciphne  be  enforced  with  proper 
judgment.  And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the 
objection  entertained  by  the  old  school.  Ignorant 
rumanism  is  easier  to  govern  than  intelligent 
respectability.  It  is  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
a  ijack  of  hounds  through  the  medium  of  an 
active  whipper-in,  than  to  keep  a  body  of  men 
in  order,  mainly  by  moral  lorce—men  with 
brains  and  tongues,  to  say  nothing  of  hearts, 
and  who  have  perceptions  and  feelmgs  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  control  them.  The  highest 
military  authority  has  officially  informed  a  certain 
officer  who  held  a  rather  conspicuous  position 
for  many  days  at  Aldershot,  a  sliort  time  since, 
that  temper,  judgment,  and  discretion  (*'or 
words  to  that  effect")  are  the  first  qualities 
necessary  for  command.  The  dictum  applies 
forcibly  to  the  relation  between  officers  and 
officers  and  the  relation  between  officers  and 
men.  As  for  the  idea  that  a  fighting-man  must 
be  a  thorough  blackguard^  it  is  one  disproved 
by  constant  experience. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  give  special  reasons 
£or  urging  the  intellectuaiand  moral  improvement 
of  any  class  of  men.  But  as  it  has  been  held  that 
the  soldier  must  not  be  improved,  upon  practical 
grounds,  we  may  venture  to  give  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  improved,  upon  practical  groundb 
also.  The  question  of  promotion  from  the  ranks 
has  always  been  a  difficult  one,  and,  while  it  re- 
mains as  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
settled.  The  old  companions  of  a  man  so 
promoted  he  must  renounce  altogether;  and, 
with  his  new  companions,  he  can  scarcely  be 
considered  at  home.  Bv  the  mess  he  may 
be  reckoned  a  capital  fellow,  and  he  may  be 
highlv  popular;  but  he  is  somehow  not  '*one  of 
them  in  general  society,  and  the  difficulty  is 
the  more  marked  if  he  have  a  wife.  Tor  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  long  course  of  meritorious 
conduct  which  that  probably  estimable  woman 
may  have  pursued,  is  known  to  anybody  but  her 
husband.  Even  were  her  merits  recognised, 
the  crown  has  no  power  to  give  a  commis- 
sion to  a  lady  which  will  compel  her  to  be 
accepted  by  her  own  sex.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  unless  in  a  very  exceptional  case, 
she  will  meet  with  nothing  more  than  bare 
toleration,  and,  feeling  herseu  considerably  more 
out  of  place  than  her  husband,  will  shun  society, 
contenting  herself  by  patting  in  an  appearance 


at  an  occasional  CTeat  gathering,  in  order  to 
show  her  right  to  be  there. 

The  march  of  a  regiment  from  its  old  quarters 
is  a  gay  gallant  spectacle.  "  The  Girl  1  left  be- 
hind me,"  played  oy  the  band,  has  an  exhilarating 
sound,  and  suggests  a  romantic  young  person, 
such  as  you  see  in  pictures,  taking  an  affec- 
tionateleave  of  a  splendid-looking  fellow  in  full 
uniform  and  curled  moustache;  the  scene,  a 
pleasant  bit  of  country  close  to  a  stile  with  a 
church  spire  just  visible  through  the  trees. 
The  young  lady  vows  to  be  true  to  him  for  an 
indefinite  time — generally  understood  to  be 
"seven  long  years" — and  he,  on  his  part,  is 
never  to  forget  her — nev-er !  The  love  passages  of 
the  ranks,  however,  have  not  been  uniformly  of  a 
cheering  character  to  contemplate,  and  those  of 
its  members  who  have  enterea  into  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  are  worse  off  than  their  less  scrupu- 
lous comrades :  a  state  of  things  not  quite  as  it 
should  be.  They  have  married  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  commanding  officers,  and  their 
wives  are  borne  on  what  is  called  "  the  strength 
of  the  regiment."  These  comparatively  fortu- 
nate partners  accompany  them,  and  are  pro- 
vided for  equally  with  themselves.  But  only 
a  small  number  are  allowed  to  each  com- 
pany ;  and  the  men  who  have  married  without 
waiting  for  a  vacancy — as  large  numbers  do  in 
every  regiment  while  m  quarters — ^are  ruthlessly 
torn  away  from  their  families,  who  are  frequently 
left  without  the  smallest  provision.  Durmg  the 
absence  of  the  regiment  their  case  is  hard  enough, 
for  they  have  no  recognition  from  authority,  and, 
without  recognition,  they  can  have  no  rations. 
A  certain  proporti(Hi  of  soldiers'  wives  may  ma- 
nage to  obtain  an  honest  living ;  but  the  majo- 
rity— and  it  is  of  no  use  blinking  the  fact— obtain 
a  living  which  is  not  honest,  and  which  cannot 
be  considered  reputable  by  any  stretch  of  charity. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  men  should  not  marry 
without  their  colonel's  consent  when  they  know 
the  chances  to  which  they  and  their  wives  will  be 
exposed.  But  the  argument  is  worth  nothing. 
It  is  as  useless  to  preach  prudence  of  this  kind 
to  soldiers,  as  to  any  other  dass.  Those  who  err 
in  this  respect,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  worst  men  in  a  regiment. 

A  great  deal  is  beijig  done  for  the  soldier 
in  these  days.  He  is  well  fed;  he  is  well 
clothed ;  and,  if  he  be  not  too  well  paid,  he  is  none 
the  worse  off  for  it ;  for  the  possession  of  money 
means  the  temptation  to  spend  it  in  liquor, 
the  great  enemy  of  himself  and  the  service.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cise ;  he  has  clubs,  and  in  some  stations  he  has 
workshops.  He  bias  every  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating himself  and  cultivating  his  mind.  But 
all  these  advantages  will  never  make  him  what 
he  should  be,  so  long  as  his  domestic  relations 
remain  what  they  are.  Even  when  he  has  married 
with  proper  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice, when  his  wife  is  lodged  and  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  state,  his  is  a  very  curious  kind 
of  home  life.  Only  the  other  day — during  a  cele- 
brated trial— it  was  urged  that  the  wife  even  of 
a  non-commissioned  officer  could  not  have  been 
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annoyed  by  baving  a  sentry  placed  near  her 
sick  bed,  as  she*  had  neyer  been,  used  to 
greater  privacy,  and  had  no  feelings  to  be  out- 
raged. Let  promotion  from  the  ranks  be 
extended  as  you  will ;  but  it  must  always  be 
impossible  to  place  men  and  women  who  have 
become  reconciled  to  the  accomodation  afforded 
to  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  subjected  to  the 
influences  naturally  arising  therefrom,  on  a 
real  equality  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  classes  is  felt  on  the  one  side 
equally  with  the  other;  and,  so  strongly  on  one 
side  in  particular,  that  non-commissioned  ofiicers 
have  repeatedly  refnsed  commissions  because 
they  knew  the  mingb'n^  to  be  a  mere  mockery. 
If  therefore  the  condition  of  the  soldier  be  ever 
to  be  really  improved,  it  must  be  through  a 
change  in  lus  domestic  condition,  and  towards 
this  object  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  very  useful 
suggestion  has  lately  been  made. 

The  sng^tion  comes  ail  the  way  from  Ma* 
dras,  and  it  is  something  to  say  in  its  favour 
that  it  has  been  acted  upon  there  with  success. 
It  consists  in  the  estaolishment  of  "Female 
Workshops" — which  might  be  more  correctly  de- 
scribed as  Workshops  for  Females— in  some  of 
the  European  regiments.  One  of  these  is  now 
maintained  in  connecion  with  tlie  Sixty-ninth 
Foot,  at  Fort  St.  Geoi^e.  But  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  on  a  more  extensive  scale  by 
Brigadier»Genend  Grant,  oomnumding  the  Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary  Force.  This  officer  has,  at 
his  own  expense,  established  workshops  for 
females. in  the  European  corps  under  his  com- 
mand; and  so  successful  has  he  found  their 
operation  that  he  has  suggested  to  the  govern- 
ment the  introduction  of  the  system  throughout 
the  army.  The  effect  of  the  measure  is  not  only 
to  furnish  employment  of  a  remunerative  kind  to 
the  wives  of  soldiers,  but  to  produce  valuable 
moral  benefits.  It  is  stated  that  the  local 
government  has  refused  to  forward  the  Bri- 
gadier-General's suggestions,  to  the  home 
authorities — upon  what  Un-Circumlocutional 
ground  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive— but 
they  deserve  attention  none  the  less,  even 
tiiongh  received  through  an  irregular  channel. 
In  England,  such  institutions  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  immense  good.  The  clothing  of  the 
troops,  for  instance,  is  now  supplied  on  the 
contract  system :  why  should  it  not  be  made  in 
workshops  established  at  the  head-quarters  of 
every<  regim^t,  and  more  especially  at  the 
stations  of  the  depot  battalions  F  In  that  case, 
not  only  could  the  greater  number,  if  not  all, 
of  the  wives  of  the  men  be  employed,  but  a 
direct  advantage  would  accrue  to  government 
from  this  disposal  of  the  work.  Soldiers'  cloth- 
ing is  now  made  by  miseitible  creatures  in 
dens  which  are  a  frequent  source  of  disease. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  work  could  be  better  pep- 
formed  in  large  and  well  veutilated  workshops, 
and  the  discipline  of  such  establishments  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  good  moral  effect. 

We  have  heard  of  the  experiment  being  tried 
somewhere,  of  clubs  in  which  the  wives  and 
families  of  soldiers  are  admitted  with  the  men. 


Tins  is  a  plan  which  would  be  wortb  consider- 
ing— at  any  rate  as  regards  one  part  of  the 
club-building.  Objections  might  be  made  on 
the  score  of  the  too  intimate  association  in- 
volved. But  the  association  could  surelj^  not  be 
more  intimate  than  that  necessitated  in  bar- 
racks :  while  the  mingling  niight  be  conducive 
to  outward  propriety,  which  is  a  very  good  pre- 
paration for  better  things. 

Some  comparison  has  been  made  between  oar 
military  system  and  that  of  France.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  they  manage  things  better 
in  the  latter  country  as  r^ards  soldiers'  wives. 
In  the  French  army,  marriage,  even  among  offi- 
cers, is  discouraged  as  much  >  as  possible.  To 
wed  without  permission  is  a  military  offence, 
and  the  proportion  of  married  soldiers  is  very 
smalL  But  the  arrangement  is  open  to  objec- 
tions which  would  be  so  strongly  felt  in  England, 
that  it  may  be  considered  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  our  army. 

The  material  condition  of  the  soldier  is  reoeiv- 
ing  every  kind  of  attention.  Let  his  moral 
condition  be  improved  by  domestic  influences, 
and  his  professional  utility  cannot  fail  to  im- 
prove itself.  By  having  care  for  soldiers'  wives, 
we  shall  not  only  save  them  from  des^radation, 
but  shall  promote  the  welfare  of  their  husbands, 
and  tlirough  them  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the 
service ;  which,  just  now,  is  in  much  need  of 
enlistments,  and  especially  of  re-enlistments. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  COPENHAGEN. 

"Laito  ho  !"  sun^  out  the  sailor  from  aloft, 
bendmg  down  from  his  giddy^  perch  on  the  yard- 
arm,  and  using  his  hand  as  a  speaking-trumpet. 
The  capt-ain  sprang  into  the  rigging  and  swe^t 
the  horizon  with  his  glass.  I  imitated  his 
example,  as  I  was  weary  of  mj  floating  prison. 

**  Land  it  is !"  said  Captain  Brown,  cneerfully; 
"not  in  that  direction,  though,  Mr.  Compton, 
sir.  You  are  looking  at  Fehmern.  The  main- 
laud  lies  on  the  starboard  tack,  ^iind  what 
vou're  doing,  you,  there,  at  the  helm.  Keep 
her  full,  can't  ye? — there's  Holstein.  Looms 
low,  don't  it,  and  yet  land's  always  attractive 
to  a  passenger  !** 

By-and-by  we  stood  into  the  pretty  fiord  at 
the  extremity^of  which  stands  Kiel.  The  setting 
sun  turned  the  smootJi  waters  of  the  baj  into 
rippling  gold,  and  I  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  prospect  of  landing.  The  Emma 
was  the  property  of  HaUett  and  Jones,  my  em- 
ployers, who  did  a  great  business  both  with 
Hamburg  and  the  Baltic  ports.  She  was  laden 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  hardware,  drugs,  dye- 
woods,  and  sheet  lead,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
hundred  tons  of  the  rails  required  for  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Danish  railways.  These  ^ods 
were  consigned  to  a- well-known  firm,  Krants 
and  Co.,  of  Kiel,  wealthy  and  well-known  mer- 
chants with  whom  our  house  had  had  exten- 
sive transactions.  And  I,  who  was  in  the  full 
confidence  of  my  principals,  had  been  sent  as 
supercargo,     Now-a-oays^^  supercargoes   an 
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seldom  needed  for  even  the  most  valuable 
freights,  save  in  the  China  trade.  But  there 
were  other  reasons  for  my  mission.  Messrs. 
Krantz  were  debited  in  our  books  for  consider- 
able sums;  and,  although  their  commercial 
fame  was  spotless  and  their  wealth  undisputed, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  balance  should 
be  struck.  There  were  lon^  and  complicated 
accounts  to  go  through,  ana  it  had  appeared 
advisable  to  my  chiefs  that  I  should  inspect  the 
papers  and  receive  the  money ;  the  rather  that 
I  could  take  the  op))ortunity  of  my  presence  in 
Denmark  to  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  cer- 
tain investments  at  Copenhagen  which  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  excellent.  I  was  to  come 
back:  in  the  brig,  which  was  to  take  in,  at 
Copenhagen,  a  return  freight  of  Baltic  wheat. 
It  had  been  settled  that  without  waiting  for  the 
Emma's  unloading,  I  was  to  hasten  to  the  capi- 
tal by  way  of  Scfleswig  and  Jutland. 

Wnen  we  dropped  anchor  in  Kiel  harbour, 
the  last  ciimson  nush  of  the  sunset  had  died 
out  en  tlie  horizon,  with  its  ever-green  oaks, 
rolling  sand-blufifs,  flat  pastures,  and  thousand 
windmills.  On  the  following  morning  I  set 
off,  i;uided  by  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
hotel  where  I  had  spent  the  night,  in  search  of 
the  residence'of  the  Messrs.  Krantz.  The  guide, 
a  Dutch  lad  in  a  green  jacket  and  wooden 
shoes,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  wealth 
and  merits  of  our  correspondents.  It  was  old 
MynJieer  Krantz,  he  declared,  who  had  first 
turned  the  stream  of  Baltic  traffic  into  Kiel  Bay ; 
it  was  he  who  had  encouraged  the  setting  up  of 
manufactories  in  the  town;  it  was  he  who  had, 
at  his  own  charges,  cleared  away  a  dangerous 
sand-bar  on  which  many  a  vessel  had  struck 
wlien  the  wind  was  easterly^  and  the  currents 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Krantz  and  Co. 
had  thriven  wonderfully.  They  were  very  rich. 
The  narrator  ought  to  know,  for  had  he  not 
a  brother,  Rupert — ^his  own  name  was  Clauss, 
at  my  service  —  who  was  messenger  in  their 
office  P  They  were  liberal  masters.  And  then 
their  charity  to  the  poor,  their  hospitality,  and 
their  tulips !  Clauss,  like  a  true  Hollander, 
grew  eloquent  on  the  score  of  the  tulips  of 
Messrs.  Arantz,  father  and  sou,  for  the  Co. 
appeared  to  be  mythical.  And  before  he  had 
finished  we  stood  before  the  merchant's  door. 

A  fine  old  house,  large  though  low,  and  built 
of  brickwork  covered  over  with  a  sort  of  glossy 
cement  of  a  pinkish  colour,  seamed  by  huge 
black  beams  of  oak,  heavy  and  stout  enough  to 
have  been  the  timbers  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
The  latticed  windows,  framed  in  a  thick  growth 
of  creepers,  had  queer  old  diamond  panes  set 
in  lead,  queer  mullions  of  carved  stone,  and 
little  polished  reflectors  placed  outside  those  of 
the  lowest  story,  to  convejr  to  the  inmates  the 
images  of  persons  passing  m  the  street  without, 
exactly  such  as  I  had  seen  before  in  Flemish 
towns.  Behind  the  houjse  was  a  huge  walled  gar- 
den, flanked  by  conservatories,  and  one  wing  of 
the  mansion  was  devoted  to  the  counting-house; 
through  the  window  of  which  I  could  see  the 
grey  head  of  an  elderly  cashier  bending  over  a 


heap  of  papers  and  glittering  coin.  The  brass- 
plate,  on  wiiich  were  inscribed  the  words 
"Krantz  and  C^*,"  was  as  bright  as Mambrino's 
helmet,  and  from  the  stork's  nest  on  the  roof  to 
the  moss-grown  pavement^  everything  looked 
venerable,  quiet,  and  serene. 

M.  Krantz  himself  was  from  home,  but  I  was 
cordially  received  by  his  son  and  junior  partner, 
Paul  Krantz,  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows 
I  had  ever  seen ;  tall  and  fair-faced,  with 
bright  honest  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair.  He 
was  some  years  younger  than  myself,  being 
about  five  or  six-aiid-tweuty,  but  was  married. 
He  and  his  young  wife  and  children  resided 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  widower  and  had 
no  son  but  Paul. 

"We  have  been  duly  advised  of  your  purpose 
in  visiting  Kiel,  Mr.  Compton,"  said  the  young 
merchant,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me ;  "  ana 
though  my  father  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
remain  at  home  to  receive  you,  we  can,  if  you 
please,  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
without  waiting  his  return.  Captain  Brown 
has  already  looked  in  upon  us  with  the  Emma's 
bills  of  laoing  and  the  invoices,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  go  through  the  accounts  and  hand 
over  the  money  to  your  safe  keeping." 

We — M.  Paul  and  I — luid  a  rather  severe 
morning's  work  over  the  voluminous  accounts, 
with  all  the  mass  of  vouchers,  letters,  bills, 
couched  in  every  language  written  throughout 
Northern  Europe ;  but  at  last  we  came  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  A  considerable  sum  was 
due  to  Hallett  and  Jones,  and  this  sum  tallied, 
within  a  few  marks  banco,  with  the  amount  of 
my  chiefs'  estimate.  The  cashier  was  summoned. 

"Now,  monsieur,  we  can  give  you  your 
choice,"  said  the  young  Dane,  smiling  good 
humouredlv,  "how  you  will  take  the  hSalanoe. 
Gold,  or  bills  on  London  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment offer  you ;  but  silver,  or  Hamburg  notes, 
or  Russian  paper  roubles,  or  notes  of  the  Roval 
Bank  of  Denmark,  or  Dutch  coupons:  tp  all 
and  any  of  these  you  are  heartily  welcome. 
Shall  we  pay  in  silver  rix-dollars  ?  I  only  warn 
you  that  the  weight  will  prove  rather  cum- 
brous." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  hesitating,  as  I  remem- 
bered that  a  sack  of  no  small  size  and  a  porter 
would  then  become  necessary  to  the  oonveyance 
of  the  sum  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  temporary 
custodian,  and  hastily  computed  the  various 
cares  and  annoyances  inseparable  from  such  un- 
wieldy treasures;  "yes,  I  think  I  wiU  take  the 
balance  in  Danish  bank  paper." 

Aud,  in  Danish  bauk  pcaper,  the  money  was 
duly  paid  over  to  me  in  exchange  for  my 
receipt.  The  notes  were  securely  lodged  in 
my  big  black  leather  pocket-book,  steel  chained 
and  patent  locked,  and  always  heedfully  kept  in 
an  inner  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.  My  reason 
for  selecting  Danish  notes  in  preference  to 
Hamburg  notes  was,  that  as  I  was  bound  for 
Copenhagen,  where  I  had  to  inquire,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  respecting  the  eligible  character 
of  certain  investments,  I  was  sure  of  being  able 
to  exchange  the  notes  for  good  bills  on  London, 
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or  gOTemment  securities,  without  losing  by  the 
transfer ;  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  I  chosen  the  German  currency.  Business 
over,  M.  Paul  Krantz  expressed  much  hos- 

1>itable  re^et  that  I  would  absolutely  insist  on 
eaving  Kiel  that  very  day.  He  had  hoped,  he 
said,  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  stay  as  a 
guest  under  the  family  roof  for  a  day  or  two  at 
least,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing me  such  humble  lions  as  Holstein  could 
boast  of,  and  that  I  should  liave  stayed  long 
enough  to  hare  made  acauaintance  with  his 
father,  my  correspondent,  wno,  his  son  was  good 
enough  to  say,  had  heard  much  praise  of  me 
when  he  met  my  chiefs  in  London  a  year  ago. 

However,  I  could  not  linger ;  for  the  journey 
by  land  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula  would,  I  knew,  be  slow,  and  I  was 
desirous  to  have  time,  not  only  to  make  the 
needful  inauiries  regarding  the  much-lauded  in- 
vestment, out  also  to  explore  the  museums  and 
other  stock  sights  of  Copenhagen  before  the 
Emma  should  have  completed  her  unloading 
and  be  ready  for  her  return  freight.  I  had 
arranged  for  the  liire  of  a  light  carriage,  and 
had  bespoken  post-horses,  and  must  really  go 
northward  that  afternoon. 

''  You  will  lunch  with  us,  at  any  rate.  I  will 
give  Margaret  a  hint  to  advance  the  dinner  hour," 
said  the  young  representative  of  the  great  firm  of 
Krantz,  who  spoke  French  and  Englisn  with  equal 
fluency.  Then,  suddenly  he  frowned  and  started, 
exclaiming,  **  Hundsfoot !  What  does  the  fellow 
want,  staring  in  after  that  fashion  ?  Arnold,  Ru- 
pert, ask  his  business,  some  of  you !'' 

I  turned  hastily.  All  I  could  see  was  the 
fast-vanishing  figure  of  a  tall  man,  wearing  one 
of  those  loose  rough  coats  that  sailors  call 
"  gregoes,"  and  a  red  Sclavonian  cap,  such  as 
Baltic  mariners  afifect.  Not  a  glimpse  of  his 
face  could  I  catch;  but  there  was  something 
suspicious  in  the  hurry  with  which  he  was 
shuffling  off.  Paul  assured  me  that  he  saw 
the  ruffian  greedily  eyeing  the  heaps  of  notes 
and  silver  which  the  old  cashier.  Hen*  Niklas 
Frost,  had  spread  upon  the  desk  beside  me. 
However,  Arnold  and  Rupert,  the  two  mes- 
sengers, came  back  merely  to  report  that  the 
strang^er  had  made  off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  wharfs,  and  that  they  thouo;ht 
him  a  Russian  seaman,  by  his  gait  and  attire. 
M.  Paul  broke  into  a  cheery  lahgh,  saying : 

'*  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Compton  will  report  us 
Danes  as  singularly  timorous  folks,  startled  at 
shadows,  but  the  face  I  saw  was  no  pleasant  one, 
and  the  way  the  rogue  gloated  over  the  money  on 
that  desk  was  not  encouraging  to  a  merchant. 
But  come,  let  me  offer  you  some  refreshment, 
and  introduce  you  to  Madame  Krantz." 

I  was  mtroduced  to  Madame  Krantz,  a  very 
pretty  young  woman,  with  the  dazzling  com- 
plexion and  pale  gold  hair  for  which  many  of  the 
North  Jutlanders  are  celebrated,  and  slso  to  the 
two  charming  little  children,  Christian  and  Ellice 
(which  latter  name  corresponds  to  our  English 
Alice),  and  I  was  shown  everything  worth  seeing 
in  the  house  and  gardens.  Such  wealth  of  tulips. 


assorted  like  the  patterns  of  some  rich  mosaic 
pavement  and  blooming  gloriously ;  such  a  rose 
garden ;  such  wall-frui^  and  stoc)^,  and  dahlias, 
and  quaint  old-world  blossoms,  I  had  never 
before  beheld.  And  the  pictures— choice  old 
battle-pieces,  pretty  bits  of  pastoral  scenery, 
the  work  of  Dutch  masters,  or  of  the  best  artists 
of  that  Danish  school  that  learned  to  use  the 
brush  from  Dutch  example — ^were  good  and 
valuable,  and  harmonised  with  the  oak  panels 
and  carved  cornices,  as  perfectly  as  did  the 
massive  furniture  of  heavy  wood  and  crimson 
velvet. 

M.  Paul  and  his  pretty  wife  and  I  parted 
with  civil  regrets  that  our  acquaintance  should 
terminate  thus  early.  They  came  out  to  the  door 
to  see  me  start,  under  the  guidance  of  the  red- 
jacketed  postilion  who  had  control  over  the 
caleche  and  the  two  heavy  Holstein  steeds. 
Travellers  were  at  that  time  greater  rarities  in 
Kiel  than  they  have  become  since  the  war  began, 
and  quite  a  knot  of  people  had  assembled  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  to  see  the  English- 
man drive  off.  Among  those  idlers,  I  recognised 
the  tall  figure  in  the  grego  and  red  cap. 

Off  I  went,  clattering  and  rattlii^  up  the 
dusty  road.  The  speed  was  not  ^at,  and 
neither  coaxing  nor  scolding  could  induce  mj 
gaily-attired  driver  to  accelerate  his  pace  beyond 
the  comfortable  jog-trot  of  Holstein  journej- 
ings.  His  ^od  humour  was  incapable  of  being 
ruffled ;  for,  however  impatiently  I  might  address 
him  in  my  scanty  stock  of  German,  he  did  but 
turn  his  broad  placid  face  towards  me  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  polite  "  Ja,  ja,  Meinberr ;" 
but  the  stout  bay  steeds  were  never  much  in- 
terfered with.  Holstein  men  and  Holstein  horses 
are  proverbially  strong,  slow,  and  amiable. 

The  sun  went  down  long  before  we  had  tra- 
versed the  sixteen  English  miles  of  dusty  road 
lying  between  Kiel  and  Eckernfiord,  but  there 
was  a  bright  full  moon  that  made  travelling  safe 
and  easy,  as  well  as  cooler  and  more  enjoyable 
than  the  journey  by  day,  so  I  pushed  on  as 
fast  as  post-horses  could  take  me,  and  reached 
the  city  of  Schleswig  soon  after  midnight.  I 
allowed  myself  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  at 
the  quaint  little  hotel ;  starting  northwar(u  on 
the  following  morning,  and  so  early  that  the 
dew  clung  in  pearly  clusters  to  every  blade  of 
grass  in  the  great  meadows  to  which  the  thou- 
sands of  comely  cattle  were  being  slowly  driven; 
the  larks  were  just  beginning  to  rise  and  warble 
out  their  morning  hymn  as  the  yellow  sun 
shone  level  across  the  meres  and  meadows.  I 
found  that  I  really  did  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress as  I  advanced  towards  the  north,  the 
horses  being  fleeter  and  less  sluggish;  the 
postilions  less  apathetic.  Mj  hope  was  to 
reach  the  Nyeborg  ferry  in  time  for  the  last 
steamer  across  to  Seeland,  and  to  sleep  at  Ring- 
stad,  take  the  railway  on  the  following  day, 
and  arrive  at  Copenhagen  before  noon.  To 
my  vexation,  however,  while  still  there  were 
long  miles  of  road  between  me  and  the  ferry, 
the  clouds  began  to  thicken  and  grow  dark  to 
seaward,  while  the  sultry  air  was  fanned  by  short 
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puffs  of  wind  that  shook  down  the  yellowing 
leaves  from  the  hedgerows.  Sare  token  of  a 
coming  storm. 

At  one  small  station,  in  Eilnen,  midway  be- 
tween Flensburg  and  Odensee — where  I  had 
fonnd  the  postmaster  asleep  and  his  servants 
absent  at  some  village  feast,  and  had  conse- 

Jpently  had  to  aid  myself  in  liamessing  the 
resh  horses  —  before  the  traces  were  quite 
adjusted,  a  cloud  of  dust  came  rolling  like 
smoke  along  the  road,  and  up  dashed  a  ''for- 
budd,"  or  avant  courier,  very  hot  and  breath- 
less, with  his  horse  in  a  lather  of  foam,  voci- 
ferating for  horses. 

"  Mv  master's  in  a  wonderful  hurry,  wonder- 
schon  r'  said  the  man,  swinging  himself  down 
from  his  reeking  saddle,  and  stamping  his  heavy 
boots  upon  the  ^ound  to  get  rid  of  the  dust, 
"  but  he  pays  well,  and  wants  to  be  well  served." 

And,  indeed,  the  animal  he  had  ridden  looked, 
with  drooping  head  and  spur-marked  flanks, 
none  the  better  for  the  furious  rate  at  which 
she  had  sped  along.  The  postmaster  looked  at 
her  rather  ruefully.  "  If  I  monnt  a  forbudd  for 
the  traveller  I  shan't  allow  him  to  go  tearing 
along,  wild-huntsman  fashion,  as  tlion  hast, 
Niel  Hansen.  Is  he  some  foreign  ambassador, 
m;^  lad,  or  going  on  the  king's  service,  that  he 
ruins  horseflesh  in  this  way,  all  that  he  may  get 
some  hours  earlier  to  Copenhagen?" 

The  postilion  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  him.  The  stranger  was  a  foreigner,  but 
he  spoke  the  best  of  JDanish  and  German,  and 
tossed  his  dollars  about  as  children  toss  beach 
pebbles,  all  the  time  rating  and  expostulating 
with  those  whom  he  found  too  slow  in  driving 
or  putting  horses  to  his  carriage.  He  was 
some  great  baron,  no  doubt.  Perhaps  a  Rus- 
sian or  a  Swede.  At  any  rate,  he  was  eager 
to  hasten  on,  and  the  postmaster  had  better  get 
the  cattle  ready  forthwith.  By  this  time  my 
own  caliche  was  ready,  and,  in  the  stir  and  ex- 
hilaration of  rapid  motion,  I  soon  forgot  the  im- 
patient traveller  who  was  a  few  leagues  behind. 
The  roads  were  in  unusually  good  order,  and  tlie 
latter  part  of  my  journey  was  speedily  performed ; 
but  as  I  came  m  sight  of  tne  dark  blue  sea 
line  and  the  white  houses  and  low  church  tower 
of  Nyeborg,  the  copper-coloured  masses  of  cloud 
rolled  sullenly  up,  and  the  peculiar  gloom  that 
precedes  a  summer  storm  ieVL  like  a  veil  over 
land  and  sea.  Then  came  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  as  if  it  had  been  a  si^al  for  elemental 
war,  hail  and  rain  came  dashing  fiercely  in  our 
faces,  making  the  horses  swerve  and  rear ;  the 
thunder  rolled  in  emulation  of  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  that  suddenly  sprang  up.  It  was  in 
a  drenched  and  draggled  condition,  half  blinded 
by  the  lightning,  and  soaked  with  wet,  that  we 
reached  Nyeborg. 

"The  steamer  for  Korsoe?**  was  my  first  in- 
quiry. 

The  landlord  of  the  dean  little  inn  removed 
his  blue  and  white  china  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  pointed  with  the  stem  of  it  towards  the 
ferry.  I  c«uld  see  that  the  water  was  every- 
where flecked  with  foam,  and  that  no  glimpse  of 
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the  opposite  shore  could  be  distinguished  through 
the  driving  rain.  There  was  no  steamer  visible  in 
the  little  haven,  except  one  black  and  silent  craft, 
lying  snugly  under  the  shelter  of  some  piles, 
with  deserted  deck  and  smokeless  chimney. 

"  You  won't  sleep  in  the  island  to-night,  Herr 
Englander.  The  last  boat  had  a  tough  job  to 
stru^le  across.  The  wind's  getting  round  to 
the  north,  too.  Not  a  skipper  in  Denmark,  in 
his  senses,  would  try  to  make  the  run  over  to 
Korsoe  this  evening,  not  even  if  his  heart  were 
as  stout  as  old  Tordenskiold's." 

The  landlord's  assertions  were  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  sailors  and  custom-house  officers 
whom  I  found  crowding  together  under  some 
sheds  near  the  wharf,  and  wistfully  peering 
through  the  rain  and  gathering  darkness  at  the 
tempestuous  sea.  It  was  a  mere  summer  squall, 
they  said,  but  they  were  afraid  that  miscliief 
would  be  done  among  the  fishers  and  small 
coasting  craft.  However,  the  storm  would 
doubtless  have  spent  its  fury  before  morning, 
and  the  ferry  would  then  be  easily  traversed,  so 
the  delay  was  not  very  serious,  after  all.  An 
hour  or  so  earlier  I  should  have  been  in  time  to 
be  a  passenger  on  board  the  last  boat  that  had 
ventured  out,  and,  at  the  cost  of  some  risk  and 
a  wetting,  should  have  slept  in  Ringstad.  As 
it  was,  I  was  too  late. 

The  accommodation  which  the  kro  of  Nyeborg 
offered  me  was  of  the  character  most  common 
in  Denmark.  Everything  was  exquisitely  clean, 
homely,  and  snug.  By  a  sli^^ht  stretch  of  ima- 
gination, I  could  have  fancied  myself  a  guest  at 
one  of  those  old  English  Jiostelries  that  Izaak 
Walton  selected  as  the  rendezvous  of  his  Fis- 
cator  and  Yenator,  that  quaint  type  of  rustic 
trimness  with  its  lavender-scented  sheets,  sanded 
floors,  honeysuckle -draped  porch,  and  rude 
plenty.  The  supper  that  was  set  before  me 
was  a  good  one,  and  so  was  the  Rhenish  wine. 
I  had  not  quite  finished  either,  before  I  heard 
a  rapid  roll  of  wheels  and  a  mighty  cracking 
of  whips.  I  could  distinguish  by  the  sound 
that  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  had  dashed 
up  to  the  door  of  the  po.  Then  there  was  a 
hum  and  clatter  of  voices  and  feet,  and  a  tap 
at  the  door  of  my  room.  In  came  the  hano- 
maiden,  who  combined  the  duties  of  waiter  and 
chambermaid,  and  who  was  as  spruce  in  her 
velvet  bodice  and  scarlet  kirtle,  her  heavy  gold 
earrings  and  silver  hair-skewers,  as  if  she  had 
no  work  to  do.  Her  round  blue  eyes  were  very 
wide  open  with  astonishment. 

**  Herr  Englander,"  she  said,  in  her  Jutland 
dialect,  so  like  Yorkshire  English  in  its  breadth 
and  sound,  "  a  great  knight  or  count  has  just 
arrived,  extrarpost,  and *' 

*• — And  if  Mr.  Compton  will  pardon  his  intru- 
sion, he  is  here  to  answer  for  himself,"  said 
another,  and  a  stronger  voice,  speaking  in  very 
exc^ent  English.  A  tall  daerly  gentleman 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  bowing  politely  to 
me,  hat  in  hand,  and  wearing  a  bug  blue  cloak, 
on  which  the  rain-drops  glistened.  The  newly- 
arrived  traveller,  no  doubt.  But  what  he  could 
want  with  me  P  unless  I  should  prove  to  be  the 
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occupier  of  the  only  available  parlour  of  the 
kro,  and  he  wished  for  permission  to  share  it,  I 
could  not  guess.  Prooably  the  stranger  saw 
•my  perplexity ;  for  he  said,  stepping  forward, 

"My  name  is  Krantz  —  Jom  Krantz ;  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  hare  travelled  post-haste 
from  Kiel,  on  pnrpose  to  seek  a  few  moments' 
discourse  with  Mr.  Compton  of  the  house  of 
Hallett  and  Jones,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse 
to  listen  to  me." 

I  made  a  polite  reply,  and  begged  that  Mr. 
Krantz  would  be  seated.  He  gladly  removed  his 
heavy  cloak,  and  stood  before  me  in  his  tightly- 
•buttoned  black  coat,  with  a  neat  white  cravat,  a 
small  diamond  brooch  stuck  in  the  breast  of  his 
•frilled  shirt,  and  the  party-coloured  riband  of 
some  foreign  decoration  in  one  button-hole 
— altogether,  from  his  grey  head  and  calm 
intelligent  face  down  to  his  well-polished  boots, 
the  type  of  an  old-fashioned  merchant  of  tlie 
highest  commercial  stamp.  He  was  rather 
proud  and  stiff  of  bearing,  though  very  urbane, 
and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  person  used  to 
speak  with  authority.  Disregarding  my  invita- 
tion to  sit  down  and  share  the  appetising  meal 
that  smoked  upon  the  table,  his  first  act  was, 
as  soon  as  the  waiting-maid  had  left  us  to  our- 
selves, to  rise,  and  lock  the  door.  Then  he 
turned  to  me;  and  as  his  face  came  for  the 
first  time  under  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  I 
<jould  see  that  his  features  were  quivering  with 
amotion.  Twice  he  tried  to  speak,  and  twice 
the  words  seemed  to  choke  him ;  but  he  turned 
his  head  away,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  before  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  weak 
and  tremulous, 

"You  see  in  me,  Mr.  Compton,  the  un- 
happy, almost  heart-broken  father  of  Paul 
Krantz.  Oh,  my  son !  my  son !  Fond  and  proud 
of  him  as  I  have  been,  what  shame  is  this  that 
he  has  brought  upon  my  white  hairs!  Bear 
with  me  a  moment,  sir — only  a  moment." 

And  the  old  merchant — in  whom  I  could  not 
doubt  that  I  beheld  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Krantz  and  Co. — sank  into  a  cliair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  wrinkled  trembling 
hands,  and  sobbed  aloud.  But  this  emotion 
was  soon  conquered;  and  then,  in  a  broken 
voice  and  with  averted  face,  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman told  me  what  here  follows : 

The  Krantz  family  had  been  in  commerce  for 
several  generations,  known  for  a  probity  and 
honour  that  were  traditional  among  them.  The 
first  black  sheep  of  the  flock  was  the  old  mer- 
chant's only  son,  Paul  Krantz.  I  started  when 
I  heard  this,  half  incredulous  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion gainst  the  fine,  frank-looking  young  Dane 
whom  I  had  so  latelyseen,  and  who  had  impressed 
me  very  favourably ;  but  then  the  accuser  was  his 
own  father !  I  was  shocked  to  hear  that  Paul 
was  a  hypocrite,  a  gambler;  so  wedded  to  high 
play,  both  on  the  Bourse  and  at  the  lansquenet- 
table,  that  he  now  threatened  to  engulf  his 
father's  whoie  fortune. 

"  All  I  have  is  his,"  said  the  old  merchant, 
sadly ;  "  and  if  he  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  rob 
his  father  that  he  may  be  in  funds  for  a  fresh 


trip  to  the  Hamburg  Exdiange  and  the  card- 
tables,  I  can  bear  it  m  silence.  After  all,  in  a 
few  years  it  would,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  passed  to  him.  But  my  good  name  is  in 
danger  now,  and  that  I  wonla  keep  free  from 
stain  at  any  cost.  Mr.  Compton,  tne  notes  in 
which  my  son  paid  over  to  you  the  large 
amount  due  to  Hallett  and  Jones — those 
notes "    He  stopped,  gasping. 

**  What  of  them  P"  exclaimed  I,  getting  ex- 
cited in  my  turn,  and  mechanically  thrusting  my 
hand  into  the  inner  pocket,  where  the  steel- 
bound  pocket-book  lay  securely. 

"Those  notes  are  forgeries!"  answered  the 
merchant,  hoarsely.  " 

And  then  the  rest  of  the  sad  story  came  out. 
Paul  Krantz  had  wilfully  misled  liis  father  as  to 
the  probable  date  of  my  arrival  to  settle  our 
account  with  the  Kiel  firm.  He  had  had  consi- 
derable losses  of  late  in  some  wild  stock- 
jobbing speculations  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and 
his  agents  had  threatened  him  with  exposure  if 
the  deficit  were  not  made  good.  Desperate, 
and  confiding  in  his  father's  indulgence  to  bear 
him  scathless  in  case  of  discoverj,  (he  unhappy 
young  man  had  contrived  that  his  parent  should  ' 
be  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  my  arrival, 
and  had  paid  me  in  fictitious  notes,  a  large 
quantity  of  which,  availing  himself  of  his 
master-key,  he  had  previously  lodged  in  the 
cash-box.  These  notes  were  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  me,  as  a  conjuror  forces  a  card,  for  even 
had  I  chosen  to  encumber  myself  with  the 
silver,  there  were  not  nearly  enough  dollars  in 
the  counting-house  to  liquidate  the  claim  of  my 
employers. 

"  I  returned,  and  suspecting  that  somethins: 
was  amiss,  interrogated  my  son,  and  examined 
the  books  and  the  cash,"  said  the  merchant. 
"  Paul  prevaricated  at  first,  but  presently  made 
a  full  confession,  imploring  mercy,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  ties  of  blood  between  us,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  innocent  wife — she,  sir,  knows 
nothing  of  his  errors,  and  his  disgrace  and 
his  punishment  would  kill  her  outright.  And 
therefore,  without  losing  a  moment,  I  started 
on  your  traces,  using  every  exertion  to  over- 
take you,  which,  however,  but  for  the  most 
lucky  incident  of  your  being  detained  here,  I 
should  hardly  have  done  on  this  side  of  Copen- 
hagen. And  once  there,  you  would,  doubtless, 
have  presented  the  notes,  when  discovery — 
scandal " 

And  here  he  broke  off,  groaning,  but  soon 
found  voice  again  to  tell  me  the  object  of  his 
haste.  He  entreated,  drawing  a  thick  rouleau 
of  bank-notes  from  his  bosom,  to  be  permitted 
to  redeem,  with  genuine  paper  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Bank,  those  forged  securities  that  I  bad 
so  unsuspiciously  accepted  from  his  guilty  son. 
The  loss,  as  he  justly  remarked,  ought,  in  no  case, 
to  fall  on  Hallett  and  Jones,  and  ne  would  will- 
ingly  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  a  stigma 
from  falling  on  the  spotless  reputation  of  Krantz 
and  Co.  Paul  was  frightened,  if  not  penitent, 
and  his  father  was  resolved  to  send  him  to 
Ameriea^  trusting  that  change  of  scene  and 
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habits  might  Tvean  him  from  evil.  If  I  would 
kindly  pledge  myself  to  breathe  no  word  of  the 
transaction  nntii  I  should  see  my  employers, 
disgrace  might  yet  be  avoided. 

I  consented.  My  duty  to  Hallett  and  Jones 
was  clear,  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been 
very  damaging  to  my  future  prospects  to  liare 
earned  the"  imputation  of  having  neglected  the 
interests  of  employers  so  kind  and  liberal  as 
my  chiefs.  The  grief  of  that  noble  old  man 
would  have  melted  a  harder  heart  than  mine, 
and  I  readily  made  him  the  required  promise. 
The  notes  were  duly  counted  out  and  the  ex- 
change efifecte<1,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  secured  the  true  bank-paper  under  lock 
and  key  in  my  stout  black  leather  pocket-book. 
As  I  did  so,  M.  Krantz  held  out  his  hand  and 
shook  mine  lieartily,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  home  at  once,  without  repose,  to 
complete  his  arrangements  for  the  reformation 
of  his  misguided  boy.  He  at  once  rang  the*  bell 
and  ordered  his  horses  to  be  got  ready.  In 
half  an  hour  we  parted  company,  with  thanks 
and  blessings  on  tne  old  merchant's  part. 

"  Old  Jom  Krantz  is  your  friend  for  life,  re- 
member," he  said,  as  he  threw  his  cloak  over 
his  shoulders  and  stepped  into  the  carriole; 
"hut  how  very  fortunate  it  was  that  I  overtook 
you  as  I  did  I" 

I  thought  so  too.  Very  likely  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  money  mi^ht  have  been  prevented ; 
but  delay,  scandal,  and  annoyance,  with  probable 
litigation,  were  evils  almost  as  bad ;  and  I  secretly 
congratulated  myself  on  the  lucky  chance  of  ray 
detention  at  the  Nyeboi^  ferry.  Next  morning 
I  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  before  night- 
fall was  at  Copenhagen.  Naturally,  my  thoughts 
dwelt  much  on  my  painful  interview  with  the 
aged  merclumt,  whose  conduct  appeared  to  me 
admirable.  There  was,  however,  one  thing 
about  M.  Krantz  that  puzzled  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  him  before.  Not  his  face. 
That  was  wholly  unknown  to  me,  but  his 
figure :  that  tall,  erect,  and  yet  supple  form,  with 
rather  a  peculiar  carriage  of  the  head.  It  seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  me,  .especially  when  the 
merchant  had  flung  his  cloak  round  him  before 
stepping  into  his  carriage.  I  perplexed  myself 
on  this  score  for  some  time. 

On  the  day  following  I  called  at  a  bank  which 
the  old  merchant  bad  recommended,  and  found,  as 
I  had  expected,  the  names  of  Krantz  and  Co.  a 
sufficient  introduction.  My  Danish  notes  were 
duly  exchanged  for  good  bills  on  London,  and 
for  crisp  promises  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle-street .  I  found  the  bankers 
remarkably  courteous  and  communicative,  and 
we  parted  very  good  friands,  and  I  strolled  up 
and  down  the  streets  for  a  while,  gazing  at  the 
shop  windows,  fail  of  curious  ornaments  and 
quamt  objects  from  Iceland, Sweden,  and  Russia; 
at  the  fisfierfolk,  gorgeous  in  blue  and  red  and 
white,  and  resplendent  in  gilt  frontlets  aAd 
jewelled  earrmgs;  at  the  rosy  lasses  from  the 
Scandinavian  mainland,  in  their  scarlet  bodices 
and  high  caps,  staring  with  round-eyed  cariosity 
on  the  splendours  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  | 


wonderful  city,  and  chattering  volubly  to  each 
other  in  Norse  or  Swedish  as  they  trotted  past 
with  their  milk-pails.  Bnt  I  was  not  long 
allowed  to  play  the  part  of  a  passive  spectator. 

I  was  in  a  glove-shop,  buying  a  pair  of  number 
eights  of  the  so-called  Swedish  kid,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  smiling  gloveress,  whose  know- 
ledge of  English  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
wonis,  "yes^  very  well,"  when  I  heard  a 
sound  of  running,  and  a  clamour  of  voices,  and 
I  looked  out  into  the  street.  My  appearance 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  "  The  Englander 
•himself!" 

One  of  the  clerks  from  the  bank  I  had  so 
lately  left,  breathless,  flushed,  and  without  his 
hat,  rushed  in  and  caught  me  by  the  collar. 
At  his  heels  were  several  other  men,  porters  and 
messengers  of  the  bank,  most  likely,  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  two  policemen  in  uniform, 
who  followed  the  clerk's  example  in  grasping  me 
roughly,  gruffly  uttering  the  words,  "In  tlie 
name  of  the  king  and  the  law." 

"  Are  you  all  mad  ?  Let  me  go,  you  block- 
heads, or  you  will  repent  this,"  cried  I,  angry 
though  amazed.  I  shook  them  off  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  to  be  clutched  hj  so  many 
strong  hands  that  resistance  was  impossible, 
and  I  was  dragged,  with  torn  coat  and  disor- 
dered cravat,  in  ignominious  procession  down 
the  street,  the  object  of  hooting  from  the  crowd 
that  rapidly  assembled.  The  abusive  epithet 
most  frequently  repeated  was  "  Schwindler," 
and  this  was  intelligible  enough,  though  why  it 
should  be  applied  to  my  unlucky  self  was  a 
mystery.  The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  I 
was  dragged  into  the  bank,  and  confronted  with 
the  bankers.  The  good-humoured  partners 
looked  wrathful  enough  now.  On  the  counter 
lay  a  heap  of  notes,  and  I  was  sternly  asked 
whether  I  denied  having  paid  in  these  notes 
less  than  an  hour  before  P  I  took  a  glance  at 
the  numbers.  The  fact  was  undcnrable.  I 
admitted  it. 

"You  hear  him?  He  confesses.  He  owns 
to  being  the  man  who  passed  off  these  forged 
notes,"  cried  the  banker,  looking- round  on  the 
assembly ;  "  after  thai,  he  may  be  taken  before 
the  Correctional  Tribunal  at  once." 

"  Forged  notes !  You  do  not  surely  mean " 

I  began,  but  I  grew  quite  faint  and  sick,  and 
I  comd  not  continue.  They  took  my  silence  for 
a  proof  of  guilt,  and  no  wonder  !  I  was  taken 
before  a  commissary,  or  some  such  personage, 
then  before  a  judge  of  instruction,  and  was 
fully  committed  for  trial.  That  the  notes  I 
had  paid  in  were  forgeries,  there  was  no  doubt. 
All  experts,  including  a  clerk  from  the  govern- 
ment bank,  were  unanimous  on  that  head.  In 
vain,  rallying  my  bewildered  faculties,  I  begged 
for  a  private  interview  with  the  judge,  un- 
willing to  tell  the  open  court  how  and  why 
I  had  received  the  notes,  and  to  suggest  the 
only  conjecture  that  appeared  possible  to  me : 
namely,  that  by  some  strange  mistake  the  fic- 
titious bank-paper  had,  for  the  second  time, 
been  put  up  in  my  pocket-book.  Refused  this, 
I  could  merely  declare  that  I  had  received  the 
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notes  from  the  hand  of  M.  Jom  Krantz,  bead 
of  the  respected  firm  of  Krantz  and  Co.,  and 
being  asked  where,  was  obliged  to  own  that  it 
was  at  Nyeborg  ferry,  whither  he  had  followed 
me  on  "  urgent  priyate  affairs." 

This  lame  explanation  was  treated  with  very 
natural  contempt.  I  was  bnllied,  browbeaten, 
and  urged  to  confess  that  I  was  an  accomplice 
of  a  certain  notorious  gang  of  foreini  escrocs 
then  infesting  Denmark,  whose  audacity  was 
well  known.  Unfortunately,  I  could  furnish 
no  proofs  of  my  respectabiuty,  for  my  papers 
were  all  on  board  the  Emma,  even  theyouchers, 
&c.,  haying  been  left  with  Paul  Erantz,  in  a 
sealed  enyclope,  to  be  given  to  Captain  Brown 
at  his  next  yisit.  The  telegraph  was  not  yet  in 
existence  between  Copenhagen  and  Kiel.  I  had 
no  help  for  it  but  to  go  to  prison,  and  to  prbon 
I  went.  Bitter  and  melancholy  enough  my  re- 
flections were  during  the  five  ensumg  days. 
Danish  prisons,  like  all  else  in  Denmark,  are 
clean  and  neat,  and  I  was  not  harshly  treated, 
but  I  met  with  no  sympathy.  The  magistrates 
who  examined  me,  the  jailers,  the  chaplain,  the 
yery  English  sub  whom  I  teased  by  repeated 
letters  to  the  British  Consulate  and  Legation 
into  paying  me  a  reluctant  visit,  all  believed  me 
a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  took  my 
unvarnished  tale  for  a  clumsy  invention.  I 
wrote  urgently  both  to  the  Krantz  family  and  to 
Captain  Brown,  but  had  received  no  reply  when 
the  day  for  my  trial  arrived. 

"You  will  be  put  to  the  bar  along  with  your 
captain,  it  seems,"  said  the  turnkey,  as  he  sum- 
moned me  to  come  forth,  as  the  judges  were 
awaiting  me. 

"My  captain?" 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  turnkey,  contemptuously 
sneering  at  my  apparent  hypocrisy,  "I  mean 
your  head  rascal — Klopstok,  the  swindler— just 
caught." 

In  a  few  moments  I  passed  into  the  crowded 
court,  and  was  thrust  mto  a  sort  of  coop,  or 
dock,  in  which  stood  a  tall  man,  a  prisoner 
like  myself.  1  could  not  repress  a  cry  of 
astonishment.  This  man,  Klopstok,  was  no 
other  than  the  aged  merchant,  old  M.  Krantz, 
who  had  held  so  important  a  conference  with 
me  at  the  Nyeborg  ferry.  True,  the  grey  hair 
that  had  given  him  a  false  look  of  venerable 
age  was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  appeared  a  short 
grizzled  shock  of  coarse  black,  while  the  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  no  longer  shaded  the  cunning 
dark  eyes  that  leered  at  judge  and  jury,  witness, 
and  fellow-prisoner,  with  the  consummate  ef- 
frontery of  one  who  knew  that  he  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  put  a  bold  fi^e  on  the  matter. 
He  greeted  me  with  a  nod  and  a  grin. 

Before  I  recovered  from  my  surprise,  to  my 
great  joy  I  saw  friendly  faces  and  heard  kind 
voices,  and  M.  Paul  Krantz,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Brown,  and  by  a  benevolent-looking 


white-haired  old  gentleman,  whom  he  introduced 
as  his  father,  the  true  Jom  Krantz,  as  half 
Copenhagen  could  testify,  came  bustling  into 
court  to  speak  to  my  respectability,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  mistake. 

I  was  liberated,  and  the  good  Danes  seemed 
to  be  as  sorry  for  the  rough  treatment  I  had 
experienced  as  if  it  had  oeen  really  incum- 
bent on  them  to  recognise  my  honesty  when 
appearances  were  so  terribly  against  me.  To 
do  Klopstok — alias  Bernard,  alias  Orlemann — 

n'ice,  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  trick  be 
played  me :  certain  as  he  now  was,  that  be 
could  not  escape  punishment  on  the  ground  of 
his  almost  innumerable  frauds.  This  man,  a 
Russian  by  birth,  was  the  chief  of  that  gang  of 
swindlers,  of  whose  daring  Paul  Krantz  had 
spoken  to  me  at  Kiel.  He  it  was,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Emma,  had  contrived  to  worm 
out,  by  means  of  interrogating  one  of  the 
mates  whom  he  met  at  a  wharf-side  tavern,  mj 
business  in  Denmark.  He,  too,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Baltic  mariner,  had  dogged  me  to  the  Kraatz 
mansion,  and  had  seen,  tlm>ugh  the  window,  in 
what  currency  I  was  paid  the  large  sum  due  to 
Hallett  and  Jones,  of  which  he  resolved  to  pos- 
sess himself.  My  quick  departure  somewhat 
disconcerted  him,  but  his  ready  wit  had  devised 
a  plan  for  turning  even  that  to  profit,  and  he  had 
followed  me  post  haste,  to  personate  the  part  of 
an  afflicted  father,  and  to  delude  me  into  ex- 
ing  good  notes  for  forged  ones :  a  scheme 


in  which  he  had  but  too  well  succeeded. 

By  great  good  fortune,  the  swindler' had  been    ' 
captured  with  my  money  still  on  his  person,  and 
as  both  I  and  Paul  Krantz — ^who,  I  need  hardly 
say,  had  been  basely  maligned,  and  was  neither     • 
gambler  nor  knave,  but  one  of  the  best  of  good    i 
fellows — ^had  a  list  of  the  numbers,  the  judges 
ordered  the  property  of  Hallett  and  Jones  to  be    ' 
restored  to  me ;  and  the  bankers,  who  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  apologies,  were  also  saved  fron 
loss.    Before  I  left  Copenhagen,  Herr  Klopstok 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     I     | 
think,  however,  he  must  have  escaped,   for, 
during  a  recent  trip  to  the  French  dockyards 
and  arsenals,   I  could  take  my  oath  I   saw 
Iiim  in  a  suit  of  party-coloured  serge,  in  irons, 
on  the  deck  of  a  French  frigate,  bound  for 
Cayenne. 
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QUITE  AIONE. 

# 
Book  the^  Second  :  Womanhood. 

chapter  xl.  a  dead  and  gone  festival. 

When  poor  little  Lily  reached  the  foot  of  the 
common  staircase,  she  foimd  nobody  there  bat 
the  portress,  who  was  engaged  in  a  more  or 
less  amicable  discussion  with  the  Anvergnat  in 
a  blouse,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  donkey, 
a  cart,  and  several  cans,  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringiDg  round  the  milk  to  that  particular  street. 
She  haa  just  informed  the  Auvergnat  that  he  was 
a  fichuebStc;  to  which  he  had  responded,  that 
she  the  portress  was  a  vieille  sorcifere,  who  was 
bom  in  the  time  of  Pharamond,  and  had  not  in- 
vented gunpowder.  Thereupon  Madame  la  Con- 
cierge was  about  making  an  assault  upon  the 
uncivil  milkseller  with  her  broom ;  but  at  this 
conjuncture  the  postman  fortunately  entered  the 
lodge  with  the  early  batch  of  letters,  and  for  ten 
minutes  or  so  the  portress  had  ^uite  enough 
to  do  in  examining  the  superscriptions,  peeping 
between  the  interstices  of  the  envelopes,  and 
smelling  the  seals  of  the  missives  brought  by  the 
Mercury  of  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  llousseau. 

"Pouah!  comme^aijue  le  muse,"  she  said, 
nosing  one  delicate-looking  billet.  *'  Pink  paper, 
too,  sating !  Allons  done !  And  a  hand  like  a 
spider  out  for  a  promenade,  and  all  that  for  the 
soi-disant  vicomte,  who  has  his  varnished  boots 
mended,  and  owes  two  terms  to  our  proprietor. 
Ah,  ah,  my  brave,  if  you  don't  have  warning 
before  anotner  month  is  over  your  head,  my  name 
is  not  Com61ie  Desgracq.  U  pleuvera  dee  congas 
dans  cette  maison.  Why,  how  now,  ma  petite ; 
whither  are  you  bound  so  early  P" 

This  was  to  Lily,  who  had  timidly  asked  for 
the  cordon.  ' 

"  I  am  going  for  a  walk — I  am  going  to  take 
a  bath." 

Lily  faltered.  It  is  certain  that  nobody  yet 
ever  did  anything  wrong  in  this  world  without 
having  to  tell  one  or  more  falsehoods  to  com- 
mence with.  The  embryo  murderer  has  to  tell 
a  lie  about  the  pistol  or  dagger,  the  would-be 
suicide  about  the  poison  he  purchases.  The  ways 
down  which  the  bad  ship  Wickedness  slides  to 
a  shoreless  ocean  must  be  greased  with  lies. 
Lily's  criminality  was  of  no  very  deep  dye ;  yet 
you  see  she  had  been  unable  to  stir  a  pace  in  ner 
expedition  without  telling  a  fib. 


"There  you  are,  then,"  said  the  portress, 
pulling  the  desired  checkstring.  **  Go  tuy  ways, 
and  a  oright  good  morning  to  thee.  I  like  that 
petite  ma'amselle,"  she  continued,  musing  as 
the  girl  slipped  through  the  port-al;  ''she  gives 
herself  no  airs,  and,  all  things  considered,  is  not 
far  from  being  pretty.  Cela  a  un  petit  air  de 
rien  du  tout,  qui  n'est  pas  mal.  Going  to  have 
a  bath,  was  she?  Well,  it's  hot  enough.  I 
wouldn't  mind  one  myself  if  that  pot-au-£u  did 
not  demand  my  attention."  Good  old  portress ! 
Since  twenty  years  had  she  been  pre-occupied 
by  that  same  pot-au-feu,  perpetually  simmering. 
''Mais  dites  moi  done  un  pen,  what  on 
earth  makes  all  the  girls  in  our  time  so  very 
anxious  to  take  baths?  Does  that  sc^l^rat 
Cupidon  keep  the  baths  of  La  Samaritaine,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  When  I  was  a  girl,  we 
were  not  so  fond  of  bathing." 

And  Madame  la  Concierge,  having  concluded 
her  examination  of  the  postal  delivery,  proceeded 
to  skim  her  pot-au-feu. 

Lily  went  out  into  the  great  desert :  to  her, 
quite  trackless,  and  barren  of  oases.  She  had 
cast  her  skin,  as  it  were.  She  had  done  with 
her  old  friends,  her  old  habits,  the  old-new 
name  with  which  they  had  invested  her.  She 
was  now  only  Lily,  and  Quite  Alone. 

Still,  though  she  was  solitary  among  a  crowd  of 
thousands,  and  could  not  hope,  between  sunrise 
and  sundown,  to  light  upon  one  friendly  human 
face  she  knew ;  though  she  was  at  sea,  in  a 
frail  cockboat,  without  mast  or  rudder  or  pilot 
in  a  howling  ocean,  stretching  she  knew  not 
whither ;  though  she  had  scarcely  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  night's  shelter,^or  to-morrow's 
bread,  Lily  was  on  business.  She  was  pre- 
occupied. She  had  affairs  of  moment  to  attend 
to.  There  never  was,  I  conceive,  any  one  so  idle, 
short  of  an  idiot,  who,  if  he  chose  to  ask  him- 
self the  question,  could  not  remember  that  he 
had  something  to  do.  Lily  was  quite  over- 
burdened with  business.  She  had  to  get  to  Eng- 
land :  God  alone  knew  how.  She  was  to  do  some- 
thing there  to  earn  her  living :  God  alone  knew 
what.  Oh !  she  was  a  fully-engaged  and  absorbed 
youDg  person ;  but,  first  of  all,  there  was  tiiat 
locket  to  be  sold.  Inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  as  she  was,  she  dared  not  flatter  her- 
self that  nineteen  francs  seventeen  centimes 
would  take  her  to  London.  London !  she  had 
scarcely  pronounced  that  word  as  yet;  but  it 
was  fully  settled  in  her  minor  consciousness  that 
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slie  was  going  to  London.  Not  a  Turk  in  Asia 
Minor  wakes  up  from  his  pipe-trance  and  thinks 
he  should  like  a  tour  in  Frangistan;  not  a 
Lascar  coolie  ships  cm  board  a  homeward-bound 
Indiaman ;  not  a  long-tailed  vagabond  of  Shan- 
ghai lays  in  a  stock  of  rice  and  dried  ducks  for 
a  voyage  across  the  main ;  not  a  Genoese  beggar- 
bo  j  is  sold  by  his  padrone  to  grind  the  organ  to 
the  English  heretics,  but  knows,  although  he 
may  scarcely  have  mastered  the  words  to  say  it, 
that  he  shall  see  London. 

The  locket !  The  locket !  Lily  knew  that 
she  was  about  to  do  a  naughty  thing,  and,  des- 
perately as  her  mind  was  made  up  for  the  deed, 
she  tried  to  stave  off  the  evil  moment  of  com- 
mission for  yet  a  little  time  longer.  Bishop,  who 
murdered  the  Italian  boy,  set  him  to  play  with 
his  children  half  an  hour  before  he  slew  him. 
He,  too,  had  made  up  his  mind;  but  he 
luxuriated  in  deferring  the  thing  for  thirty 
minutes.  We  like  to  put  the  consummation  of 
our  villany  off.  A  convict  in  a  penitentiary  told 
me  once,  that  he  counted  seven  hundred  and  Gfty, 
neither  more  nor  less,  before  he  took  pen  in 
hand  to  commit  the  forgery  which  sent  him 
to  penal  servitude  for  twenty  years.  I  knew  a 
man  who  repaired  to  an  appomtment  from  which 
his  conscience  told  him  sm  would  follow.  As 
he  was  biding  tryst,  a  flash  of  remorse  came 
over  him,  and,  turning  a  piece  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  vowed  that  if,  when  he  drew  it  out, 
head  should  be  uppermost,  he  would  abandon  his 
intent,  and  go  away  before  the  victim  came.  He 
drew  forth  tlie  money,  and  head  was  uppermost ; 
— whereupon  the  man  broke  his  vow  and  kept 
his  tryst  to  the  bitter  end.  The  flash  of  remorse 
had  died  away. 

So,  while  Lily  knew  well  that  the  locket  must 
be  sold,  her  poor  little  trembling  spirit  was 
casting  about  on  every  side  for  a  respite,  were 
it  even  of  the  briefest,  from  the  inevitable  act. 
She  must  be  quick  4ibout  it.  She  knew  that ; 
for  discovery  and  pursuit,  although  not  pro- 
bable, were  just  barely  possible.  But  oh !  for 
another  minute,  another  half-hour,  before  she 
would  be  forced  to  confess  her  unworthiness  in 
her  own  eyes.  Fortuitously,  the  bright  morning 
air  reminded  her  that  she  was  hungry ;  and  she 
remembered  that  she  had  had  no  breakfast. 
Where  was  sucji  a  meal  to  be  obtained  P  She 
had  walked  as  yet  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  not  purposeless,  but  irresolute,  and 
still  staving  oft  the  evil  time.  She  saw  plenty 
of  cafds  around  her :  splendid  caf^s,  all  gilding 
and  plate-^lass;  second-rate  caf^s;  tenth-rate 
caf^s,  smelling  of  smoke,  dirty,  and  generally  ill 
favoured.  The  large  men  with  beards  who  were 
visible  in  most  of  these  cafes  as  she  peeped 
through  the  glazed  doors  frightened  Lily. 
There  was  one  specially  alarming  creature 
in  a  fluffy  white  hat,  a  great  gh^s  screwed 
into  one  eye,  a  twisted  chin-tuft  like  a  colossal 
comma:  who,  with  his  hands  stuck  in  the 
pockets  of  a  pair  of  tartan  trousers  so  wide  at 
the  waist  and  so  narrow  at  the  ankles  that  they 
looked  like  two  jars  of  Scotch  snuff,  was  stand- 
ing, smoking,  on  the  steps  of  a  coffee-house  in 


the  Rue  Montmartre.  He  greeted  Lily  with  a 
hideous  leer  as  she  passed  him,  sticking  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  humminff  something  about  "La 
Faridondaine."  She  blushed  and  quivered  as 
she  hurried  away.  Oh!  she  must  make  haste  to 
get  to  England.  A  vague  intuition  told  her  that 
raris  was  a  very  wicked  place,  and  that  she  was 
but  a  Iamb  in  the  midst  oi  five  hundred  thousand 
wolves. 

She  saw  at  last  a  humble  little  shop  in  whose 
windows  were  displayed  two  large  bowls  full  of 
milk^  with  a  sky-olue  basis  ana  a  yellow  scum 
on  the  surface;  sundry  eggs;  a  bouquet  of 
faded  flowers ;  a  siphon  of  eau  de  Seltz ;  a  flap 
of  raw  meat  with  a  causeway  of  bone  runninsc 
through  it ;  several  huge  white  coffee-cups  anil 
saucers ;  and  the  Siecle  newspaper  of  the  week 
before  last.  From  sundry  little  blue  bannerols 
bearing  inscriptions  in  white  letters,  Lily  learnt 
that  this  was  a  Cremerie ;  that  its  sign  was  Au 
bon  March^ ;  that  bifteks,  bouillon,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  were  to  be  had  there  at  dl  hours,  and 
that  meals  were  even  port^  en  ville — carried  to 
the  patrons  of  the  establishment  at  their  own 
resiaences.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  tariff  of 
prices  which  assured  Lily  as  to  the  capacity  of 
ner  purse  to  endure  the  charges  of  sucii  a  very 
modest  little  breakfast  as  she  needed. 

She  entered  the  Cheap  Creamery,  and  making 
known  her  wants  to  a  brawny  Norman  wench 
with  big  gold  earrings,  who  had  a  hoarse  voice, 
the  possession  of  which  a  corporal  in  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  would  not  have  disdained, 
and  who,  when  she  was  called,  did  not  answer 
"  Voila !"  after  the  fashion  of  waiters  generally, 
but  thundered  forth,  "  Vous  y  etes  '"Murmur- 
ing her  brief  commands  to  this  formidable  ser- 
vit6r,  Lily  was  presently  supplied  with  a  big 
white  bowl  full  of  chocolate,  and  a  large  piece 
of  bread,  the  which  (the  whole  costing  but  eight 
sous)  made  no  very  serious  inroad  on  her  stock 
of  ready  money. 

The  place  was  full  of  working  people;  the 
men,  in  blouses ;  the  women  ana  girls,  in  neat 
white  caps  or  kerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads, 
who  were  as  kindly  and  courteous  in  their  de- 
meanour as,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  earth,  I  have  generally 
found  working  people  to  be : — in  every  country 
save  one.  That  one  is  not* England;  but  they 
speak  the  English  language  in  that  one.  Lily's 
opposite  neighbours  passed  the  bonjour  to  her, 
and  helped  her  to  the  milk  and  the  sugar  without 
her  having  to  ask  for  those  articles;  and  one 
comely  little  grisette  even  offered  her  a  share  of 
the  poached  eggs  she  had  ordered.  A  gentleman 
who  sat  opposite  to  her,  who  apparently  be- 
longed to  the  baking  trade — ^who  wore  a  mon- 
strous-brimmed felt  hat  like  an  umbrella  of  which 
the  handle  had  impaled  him  and  the  cupola 
flattened  on  his  head,  and  who  was  powdered 
from  head  to  foot  with  flour  profusely,  but  was 
beautifully  clean  to  look  at — reached  over  to 
Lily  when  he  had  finished  his  repast,  and 
handed  her  a  copy  of  that  day's  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux. 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  the  establishment,  ma- 
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demoiselle/'  he  said.  "  Their  newspapers  here 
are  as  stale  as  their  bread.  You  can  keep  it 
as  long  as  vou  like,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  wnen 
you  have  done  with  it.  For,  if  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux  doesn't  concern  the  poor,  I  don't 
know  what  does.  I  have  the  honour,  mademoi- 
selle, to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

With  which  mild  witticism  the  baker  bowed, 
touched  the  brim  of  the  monstrous  hat — he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  get  it  oflf— and  took  his 
departure.  He  repaired  to  an  adjacent  salon 
de  toilette,  to  be  shaved,  and,  if  he  could  only 
have  got  that  hat  off,  he  would  probably,  it 
bein^  a  jour  de  fdte,  have  had  his  hair  curled. 

Luy  was  not  frightened  at  the  baker,  although 
he  was  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  the  man 
in  the  fluffy  white  hat  who  had  leered  at  her  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  She  was  too  sick  at  heart 
to  smile  when  he  offered  her  the  paper;  but 
she  murmured  out  her  thanks,  and,  persuading 
herself  that  it  was  still  very  early,  and,  eager 
to  stave  off  her  business  yet  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  she  began  to  read  the  Gazette  des  Tri- 
bunaux. 

She  had  never  set  eyes  on  that  famous  journal 
before,  and  its  contents,  at  first,  absolutely  lior- 
ri6ed  her.  How  wicked  everybody  in  Paris 
must 'be  to  be  sure!  The  eight  pages  of  ill- 
printed  matter  were  crimson  with  crunes.  One- 
Jialf  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  prisoners  ; 
and  the  other  half,  judges,  gendarmes,  and 
executioners.  ,  Here  was  a  viscount  in  the  Cha- 
rente-Inf^rieure  who  had  poisoned  his  mother- 
in-law.  A  soldier  in  the  garrison  of  Oran  had 
struck  his  commanding  officer,  and  was  to  be 
shot  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Dreadful 
vol  avec  effraction  in  the  Avenue  de  Boudy! 
Sad  case  of  juvenile  depravity  at  Valery-sur- 
Somme !  Awful  conflagration  at  Brives-la-Gail- 
larde !  Murder  of  three  children  by  their  mother 
at  Noisy-le-Sec !  An  infant  devoured  by  a  wolf 
at  Vitry-le-Frau^ais !  Six  men  drowned  at 
Meaux-en-Brie !  An  old  gentleman  aged  eighty 
run  over  on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  and 
killed  on  the  spot!  Inundations,  ravages  of 
small-pox,  poisonings  of  whole  families  through 
eating  ragout  of  mutton  with  mushrooms,  steam- 
boat explosions,  breaking  down  of  suspension- 
bridges,  all  over  the  country !  The  news  from 
abroad  seemed  as  terrific  as  the  domestic  intel- 
h'gence.  They  were  hanging  right  and  left  in 
iSigland.  Everybody  in  Russia,  who  had  not 
had  the  knout,  appeared  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Siberia.  The  sufferings  of  the  Poles  were  fearful. 
The  garotte  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  in  Spain;  a 
new  guillotine  had  just  been  imported  to  the 
islana  of  Sardinia ;  three  Chinese  mandarins,  and 
wearers  of  the  blue  button,  had  been  chopped 
into  ten  thousand  pieces  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  while  their  wives  had  been  glued  be- 
tween two-inch  boards,  and  sawed  in  halves, 
longitudinally.  Lily  did  not  know  that,  when 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  was 
short  of  foreign  intelligence,  he  invented,  or 
served  up  afresh  so  mucn  of  old  news  as  would 
suit  his  purpose,  or  the  somewhat  blas6  appetite 
of  his  readers. 


She  was  about  laying  down  the  sheet  over 
wliich,  in  mingled  horror  and  uneasy  curiosity 
she  had  spent  some  twenty  minutes,  when  a 
panigraph  at  the  foot  of  the  Chronique,  or  col- 
lection of  minor  Parisian  notes,  caught  her  eye« 
It  ran  thus : 

"  Uk  Anglais  a  la.  Mobgub.  The  identity 
of  the  body  found  days  since  in  the  Filet  de  St. 
Cloud,  and  in  due  course  transferred  to  the 
Morgue,  has  been  established.  Affirmation  has 
been  made  before  the  commissary  of  police  of 
the  section  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  By  the  Sieur  Jean 
Baptiste  Constant,  native  of  Beme  (Suisse),  pro- 
prietor, domiciled  at  Paris,  that  the  corpse  is 
that  of  Sir  Francis  Blunt,  Esquire,  gentilhomme 
Anglais,  to  whose  person  he  was  formerly  at- 
tached in  the  capacity  of  valet-de-chambre.  This 
statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Sieur  Rataplan,  restaurateur,  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Madeleine ;  and  papers  found  in 
tne  vestments  of  the  defunct  place  the  truth  of 
their  story  beyond  a  doubt.  What  could  have 
led  Sir  Blunt  to  this  desperate  act — a  deliberate 
suicide  being  inferred  by  the  authorities — ia  un- 
certain ;  but  it  appears  that  he^was  known  as  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  Salons  Frascati,  and 
losses  at  the  gaming-table  may  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  this  sad  catastrophe  (triste 
ev6nementV  Milord  Blunt  had  formerly  been 
rich  to  millions,  but  of  late  had  become  much 
reduced  in  circumstances.  With  touching  soli- 
citude M.  Jean  Baptiste  Constant  has  charged 
himself  with  the  interment  of  the  remains  (de- 
ponilles  mortelles)  of  this  unfortunate  son  of 
Albion." 

Lily  read  this  paragrajsh  through,  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  fell  into  a  dream.  The 
names  recorded  were  unfamiliar  to  her.  She 
knew  nothing  of  proprietors  who  were  natives 
of  Beme  in  Switzerland  and  were  domiciled 
at  Paris,  of  restaurateurs  who  lived  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Madeleine.  Sir  Francis  Blunt, 
with  that  thundering  addition  of  "esquire," 
who  was  he?  And  yet — Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant, Rataplan,  Blunt, — Rataplan,  J^lunt,  Con- 
stant— had  she  or  had  she  not  ever  heard 
those  names  before  P  She  passed  all  the  simple 
and  sorry  incidents  in  her  life  in  review  before 
her.  She  strove  to  remember  every  place  where 
she  had  been,  every  one  whom  she  had  known — 
there  were  the  Bunnycastles :  the  three  sbters, 
the  old  lady,  with  her  sentimental  wool-gathering 
talk,  the  servants,  the  discreet  apothecary,  her 
prattling,  ever  complaining  schoolmates.  Then 
up  came  a  vision  of  a  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  who 
had  spoken  to  her  lazily,  but  sharply;  and  a  vision 
of  another  gentleman,  with  a  glossy  black  whisker 
on  his  cheek,  who  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  not 
unkindly.  Again  started  up  the  image  of  the 
fierce  and  imperious  lady,  with  her  temper,  her 
stampings,  her  frettings,  and  her  scoldings. 
To  her  succeeded  Cutwig  and  Co.,  the  cheery 
foreman,  the  demure  Miss  Eldred,  the  large- 
mouthed  clerk  who  grinned  and  ate  apples. 
Was  it  at  the  Greenwich  dhmer  she  had  lieard 
the  name  of  Blunt,  or  on  board  the  steamer, 
when  the  gentleman  with  the  heavy  whiskers 
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and  the  gold-laced  cap  had  given  her  chocolate? 
Was  the  sickly  gentleman  in  the  carriage  on 
deck,  named  ^lunt?  Had  Rataplan's  name 
ever  been  pronoanced  at  the  Pension  Marcassin  ? 
Did  Marygold  ever  speak  of  a  certain  Con- 
stant? J.  B.  Constant— Jean  Baptiste  Con- 
stant— ^the  name,  the  initials,  kept  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  her  mind.  But  it  was  all  a  dream, 
and  would  yield  nothing  tangible.  So  soon  as, 
for  an  instant,  she  thought  she  had  gotten  hold 
of  a  form  and  a  substance,  they  slid  away  from 
her  as  though  she  had  been  walking  on  glass, 
and  all  was  impalpable.  As  sometimes  in  a 
strain  of  music,  and  sometimes  in  a  sigh  of  the 
wind,  and  sometimes  in  a  word,  forgotten  so 
soon  as  it  was  uttered,  if  uttered  indeed  it  were, 
Lily  fancied  that  she  remembered  something- 
she  knew  not  what,  she  knew  not  when,  she 
knew  not  how; — and  then  the  fancied  remi- 
niscence faded  away  into  nothingness  and  a 
perplexing  blank,  in  which  memory  had  no 
place. 

Very  sadly  she  rose,  folding  up,  she  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  the  copy  of  the  paper,  and 
placing  it  in  her  pocket.  The  dream  might  come 
back  again,  she  tried  to  think,  and  tell  her  some- 
thing more  definite.  At  present  she  was  bound 
to  go  on  her  business.  That  dreadful  locket  1 
Yea ;  the  evil  time  might  be  no  longer  staved 
off.  So,  she  walked  down  to  the  quays  that 
were  about  the  Pont  Neuf.  It  was  a  wonder  she 
did  not  meet  little  Amanda  on  her  morning 
walk,  or  Monsieur  Philibert  meditating  on  the 
grand  doings  the  Pompes  Eunebres  would 
nave  when  the  corpse  of  the  Emperor  came 
home. 

There  were  plenty  of  goldsmiths'  shops  on  the 
Quai,  plenty  expressing  on  their  signs  quite 
a  delirious  eagerness  to  purchase  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds,  at  their  utmost  value.  Lily 
entered  the  first  shop  on  her  way.  The  gentle- 
man who  kept  it  appeared  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of 
rags  and  bones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  precious 
metals.  His  counter  was  heaped  with  frayed 
and  tarnished  epaulettes;  with  coils  of  torn  and 
shabby  gold  and  silver  lace ;  with  coat-collars, 
coat-pockets  and  lappels,  decorated  with  faded 
embroidery,  and  ruthlessly  torn  from  their 
parent  garments;  with  sword-knots,  and  satchels, 
and  tassels,  and  bridal  veils  with  silver  spangles, 
and  broken  teapots,  and  mugs  crumpled  up  as 
though  they  had  been  made  of  paper,  and  flute- 
mountings,  and  the  tops  of  meerschaum  pipes, 
and  the  lozenge  plates  from  cigar-cases,  and  the 
bosses  and  mouldings  from  cartouche-boxes,  and 
the  stoppers  of  bottles  from  dressing-cases: 
anvthin^  you  please  to  mention  in  the  way  of 
gold  ana  silver.  In  front  of  the  counter  was  a 
stout  wire  grating  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and 
in  front  of  the  grating  was  the  dealer  m  the 
precious  metals  himself.  He  was  smoking  a 
halfpenny  cigar,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
pair  of  tweezers,  was  holding  some  loose  pearls, 
which  he  took  from  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  up 
to  the  light.  He  was  a  dealer  with  a  very- 
shock  head  of  red  hair,  and  had  a  very  white 
pasty  face,  and  very  weak  watery  eyes,  and 


very  full,  luscious-looking  pink  lips,  and  was  a 
Jew. 

"I  won't  buy  anything  this  morning,"  he 
cried,  as  Lily,  hesitatingly,  entered  the  shop. 
''  That  scoundred  Pifflard.  He  pretends  to  go 
to  the  Orkney  Islands  for  pearls !  There's  not 
one  of  them  here  worth  Eve  francs,  ma  parole 
d'honneur." 

Lily,  wincing  under  this  rebuff,  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  he  called  her  back. 

"  Stop !  What  is  it  ?  What  have  you  got  ? 
The  d6froque  of  a  marshal  of  France,  or  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne  P  Til  buy  anythmg  for 
the  sake  of  your  eyes.  I  love  eyes.  I  wish  I 
could  sell  them." 

He  was  such  a  florid  dealer,  and  such  a  voluble 
dealer,  and,  withal,  such  a  very  hungry  not  to 
say  rapacious-looking  dealer,  that  Lilv  was  more 
than  half-alarmed  at  the  manner  in  wnich  he  ac- 
costed her.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
now.  She  nerved  herself  to  a  strong  effort,  and 
produced  the  ill-fated  locket.  She  had  pre- 
viously taken  out  the  hair  of  the  Martyr  Kui<^, 
wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  care- 
fully away  in  her  bosom.  At  least,  she  would 
not  sell  tAat,  she  thought. 

"  And  what  might  you  want  for  this  little  hit 
of  a  toy  ?"  asked  the  dealer,  turning  over  the 
locket,  as  he  spoke,  with  much  contempt. 

"A  hundred  francs,"  answered  Lily,  at  a 
guess.  "You  see,  sir,  there  arc  diamonds  out- 
side." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  retorted  the  dealer,  who 
with  avid  eyes  had  taken  stock  of  the  whole. 
"  Diamonds !  Do  you  call  these  little  pins' 
heads  diamonds  ?  They're  nothing  but  beads  i 
mere  cliildren's  playthings.  Come :  I'll  be 
liberal.    I'll  give  you  fiftjr  francs." 

Unused  to  bargaining  in  any  shape,  and  per- 
fect novice  as  she  was  in  the  marketable  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  Lily  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
swindle  her.  She  humbly  represented  that  the 
locket  must  be  worth  considerably  more  even 
than  the  price  she  had  put  upon  it,  and  that 
fifty  francs  was  really  a  sum  that  she  could  not 
think  of  accepting. 

"  Where's  the  hair  ?"  cried  the  dealer,  sud- 
denly opening  the  locket  and  then  shutting  ifc 
with  a  sharp  snap.  "  Where's  the  miniature  of 
General  Poy,  or  the  tomb  of  H61oise  and  Abe- 
lard,  or  the  hair  of  your  well-beloved,  that 
ought  to  be  inside  ?" 

Lily  replied  that  she  had  removed  that  which 
had  been  inside  the  locket.  It  was  a  relic,  and 
she  did  not  intend  to  sell  it. 

"Then  I  won't  buy  it  at  all,"  snarled  th& 
dealer,  tossing  the  locket  towards  her.  "Take 
back  your  trumpery,  I  don't  buy  empty  lockets* 
Nobody  likes  to  buy  'em ;  and  to  break  up,  it 
isn't  worth  a  louis." 

'*  Oh,  sir "  Lily  began  to  plead,  as  well 

as  she  could  for  the  tears  that  were  rising. 

'•  Take  it  away.  I  think  you  stole  it.  I  got 
into  trouble  last  time  about  an  empty  locket. 
It  belonged  to  a  countess  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germam,  and  her  chambermaid  had  robbed  her 
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of  it.  They  menaced  me  with  the  commissary. 
Me  1  Israel  Sarpajou !  Get  out  of  the  shop,  or 
rU  call  the  guard." 

The  meaning  of  all  which  was,  that  M.  Israel 
Sarpajou  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  that 
morning  in  the  quality  of  some  loose  pearls  in 
which  he  had  invested  capital ;  and,  not  caring 
to  lay  out  any  more  ready  money  just  then, 
thought  he  could  indulge  in  a  little  cheap  luxury 
by  baiting  a  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  poor,  and 
guessed  to  be  friendless. 

Indignant,  and  yet  alarmed,  Lily  was  hastily 
leaving  the  shop  of  the  ill-conditioned  dealer, 
when,  in  his  vapid  slobbering  voice,  he  called 
out, 

"  Come  back,  little  one.  Give  me  a  kiss,  and 
you  shall  have  seventy-five  francs  for  your 
locket.'*  But  Lily  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  and 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  ever  she  could. 

She  went  into  one  gold  and  silver  dealer's 
shop  after  another ;  but,  through  a  kind  of 
fatality,  as  it  seemed,  no  one  would  give  her 
anything  like  a  remunerative  price  for  the 
trinket.  One  overflowing  philanthropist,  who 
was  a  Christian,  oiTered  her  twenty-five  francs 
for  it ;  another,  who  was  a  wag,  advised  her  to 
make  it  up  with  her  young  man,  and  then  she 
would  no  longer  desire  to  sell  the  locket  which 
contained  his  beautiful  black  hair — ses  beaux 
cheveux  noirs.  A  third  was  more  practical.  He 
was  an  optician  as  well  as  a  goldsmith,  and  wore 
himself  such  large  polygonal  blue  goggles  as  to 
look  like  a  walkmg  lighthouse.  He  told  Lily 
that  her  locket  was  worth,  at  the  very  least,  two 
or  three  hundred  francs— not  to  melt,  but  as  a 
work  of  art — and  advised  her,  instead  of  sejling 
it,  to  take  it  to  the  nearest  bureau  of  the  Mont 
de  Piet6,  where  they  would  lend  her  half  its 
value. 

This  benevolent  counsellor  gave  her,  besides, 
the  address  of  a  commissar^r  priseur — one  Mon- 
sieur Gallifret,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  Montor- 
gueil.  Thither  did  Lily  repair  with  quickening 
steps ;  and  very  seldom,  I  will  venture  to  sur- 
mise, was  the  first  visit  to  a  pawnbroker's  paid 
80  blithely. 

Monsieur's  office  was  up  a  narrow  filthy 
passage,  and  three  pair  of  stairs.  Tliere  was  a 
traiteur^s  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  preparatory 
school  on  the  second ;  and  the  mingled  odours 
of  soup,  scholars,  and  the  bundles  of  wearing 
apparel  in  the  pawnbroker's  store-closets,  were 
decidedly  powerful,  but  far  from  pleasant. 
Monsieur  Gallifret  was  not  at  home;  but  his 
wife  was — a  snuffy  old  woman  with  a  red 
kerchief. 

"  A  hundred  francs,"  said  Madame  Gallifret, 
when  she  had  examnied  the  locket. 

Lily  bowed  her  head,  meaning  the  gesture  as 
a  sign  of  acquiescence. 

''Cent  francs,  ni  plus,  ni  moins.  Do  you 
take  it?  Est-elle  sourde-muette,  la  petite? 
Speak  out." 

"I  will  take  it." 

"  Bon,  what  is  your  name  ?"  went  on  Madame 
Gallifret,  opening  a  large  thin  ledger. 

"LilyFlonV^ 


"  Drole  de  nom  !    Your  profession  ?" 

**  Couturiere."  Oh,  Lily,  how  fast  one  learns 
to  lie. 

"Domicile?" 

"A  hundred  and  twelve,  Boulevard  Poisson- 
niere."  She  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
mendacity;  but  that  locket  had  to  be  got 
rid  of. 

"  Where  is  your  passport  ?" 

"  My  passport,  madame  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  passport,  your  papers.  Don't  I 
speak  distinctly  ?" 

"I  have  none." 

"Bien  fach^c,  then,  but  we  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you.  No  business  is  transacted  in 
this  office  save  with  persons  provided  with 
papers  perfectly  en  regie." 

And  once  more  Lily  went  forth  into  the  street : 
the  locket  still  unsold,  and  even  impawned. 

BRITANNIA'S  HEAD  FOR  FIGURES. 

Once  every  year — on  or  about  the  day  known 
as  All  Fools'  Day — ^the  country  has  to  listen  to 
its  financial  statement.  This  statement,  or 
Budget,  is  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— an  officer  who  comes  in  and  goes  out 
with  ministries.  This  Cliancellor  may,  or  may 
not,  be  an  able  man ;  his  notions  of  taxation 
may  be  brilliant  or  common-place;  he  may 
be  industrious,  he  may  be  inaolent;  he  may 
be  full  of  ingenuity,  bold  in  expedients,  and 
sound  in  principles,  or  he  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  a  Treasury 
clerk.  But,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  he  governs  the  national  balance- 
sheet.  Having  collected  estimates  of  the  pro- 
bable national  expenditure,  or  Rule  Britannia 
side  of  the  account,  for  the  twelvemonth  under 
consideration,  he  goes  to  the  other,  or  Suck  Bri- 
tannia side — amongst  the  sugar,  gin,  malt,  bill- 
stamps,  and  tradesmen,  to  see  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from.  On  the  Rule  Britannia  side 
of  his  department — in  his  palatial  drawing- 
rooms — he  dispenses  his  millions  with  an  open 
hand;  while,  as  Britannia's  factor,  he  collects 
some  of  his  pence  by  taxing  lollipops,  and  seiz- 
ing poor  men's  bedsteads. 

Since  the  days  when  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  invented,  the  country  has  had 
some  eccentric  and  jocular  financiers.  The 
more  eccentric  and  jocular  the  financier,  of 
course  the  more  comic  were  the  taxes  imposed. 
One  inventive  genius  in  the  art  of  Sucking 
Britannia  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
tax  bachelors,  and  an  equally  good,  though 
somewhat  contradictory  thing,  to  tax  widowers. 
This  was  in  1695.  When  the  bachelor  or  wi- 
dower tried  to  escape  from  this'  tax  by  getting 
married,  the  clever  financier  had  him  on  the 
hip  with  another  impost.  Marriages  were  taxed 
as  well  as  celibacy,  and  even  births  and  burials 
were  made  to  contribute  to  the  Treasury.  Later 
financiers  revived  most  of  these  imposts,  adding 
to  these  taxes  on  deaths  and  christenings.  The 
tax  upon  the  birth  of  children  was  revived  at  a 
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time  when  the  f^ood  citizen  was  exhorted  to  in- 
crease his  family,  when  the  expenditure  was 
very  heavy,  the  National  Debt  growing  apace, 
and  financiers  began  to  see  an  excuse  lor  a 
large  outlay  in  a  large  and  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  art  of  sucking 
Britannia.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  is  still  large  —  some 
think,  with  good  show  of  reason,  unnecessarily 
large — but  it  is  drawn  with  less  determination 
to  favour  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
The  general  apathy  and  ignorance  existing  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  national  finance,  is  an 
encouragement  to  Exchequer  Chancellors  not  to 
do  their  duty.  Our  budgets,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  wiser  and  more  just  if  general  educa- 
tion included  somethin|;  about  taxes  and  taxa- 
tion. At  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  doses  of  political  economy  administered  at 
the  universities,  it  includes  nothing.  Know- 
ledge about  the  National  Debt,  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  may  be 
picked  up  by  inquiring  youths,  as  savages  pidk 
up  the  knack  of  wearing  dress-coats  and  riding 
in  cabs,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  "self- 
help"  and  studying,  not  reading  the  newspapers. 
Few  public  teachers  step  forward  to  teach  such 
lessons,  the  task  not  bemg  showy  and  popular, 
but  occasionally  a  speaker  or  lecturer  is  lound 
who  cares  more  for  utility  than  popularity.  Such 
a  lecturer  has  appeared  lately  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  the  well-known  banker 
and  member  of  Parliament,  who  judiciously  em- 
ployed what  little  leisure  he  had  during  the  par- 
liamentary recess  in  delivering  a  descriptive 
lecture  on  taxes  and  expenditure.*  Mr.  Hankey 
is  not  an  avowed  financial  reformer,  and  seems 
inclined  to  support  the  existing  state  of  things, 
but  the  value  of  his  lecture  wUl  be  found  in  lU 
clear  statement  of  details.  How  little,  the 
lecturer  considered  was  known  of  those  details, 
even  in  banking  circles  in  the  City,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  lecture  was  de- 
livered at  the  Bank  of  England  Library  and 
Literary  Institute.  At  this  expiring  season  of 
parliament  we  may  profitably  employ  a  few  of 
our  pages  in  giving  the  substance  of  this  lecture, 
with  a  few  remarks  which  may  seem  to  us  good 
in  passing. 

in  former  times  there  used  to  be  a  great  state 
officer  called  a  Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  often 
had  no  treasure  to  guanl,  and  who  often  had  to 
deal  with  payments  in  kind,  which  might  be 
wool  or  any  other  material.  This  treasurer, 
however,  1ms  been  superseded  by  a  set  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  whenever 
there  is  a  change  of  ministers,  the  chief  of  whom 
is  called  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  is 
generally,  though  not  necessarily,  the  prime 
minister.  The  financial  duties  of  the  ministry, 
however,  are  always  performed  by  another  of 
the  commissioners,  called  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
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the  proceeds  of  Sucking  Britannia  are  equal  to 
the  cost  of  Ruling  Britannia.  He  calls  for  esti- 
mates, some  of  which,  such  as  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  spent  on  the  army  and  navy,  are 
supposed  to  be  considered  by  the  cabinet,  that 
is,  by  the  ministers  in  a  body,  and  when  these 
estimates  have  been  approved,  their  total  is  as- 
certained, and  then  begins  the  task  of  solecting 
the  taxes.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  to  propose  a  larger  expenditure  than  his 
last  year's  or  expectea  forthcoming  income  will 
meet,  he  has  then  to  ask  Parliament  to  sanction 
an  increase  in  some  old  tax,  or  the  imposition 
of  a  new  tax ;  but  if  he  can  make  out  an  excess 
of  probable  income  on  paper,  he  asks  it  either 
to  reduce  or  abolish  one  or  more  existing  im- 
posts. When  his  scheme  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  his  duties  may  be  considered  theo- 
retically at  an  end.  The  heads  of  each  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  army  or  navy,  ask  Parliament 
to  sanction  their  own  estimates,  and  when  there 
is  no  special  representative  of  the  department 
in  the  House  of  Commons— the  House  in  which 
all  money  bills  originate — the  duty  then  de- 
volves upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
not  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  generally  recog- 
nised authority  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  excepting  for  the  army  and  navy. 

The  estimates,  having  been  already  laid  before 
Parliament  for  some  weeks  previous  to  their 
being  taken  into  consideration,  are  then  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when 
voted,  the  first  step,  but  only  the  first  step,  has 
been  gained.  No  money  can  really  be  got  at 
until  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  formally 
passed  for  a  transfer  of  money  from  the  Ex- 
chequer Account  at  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Ireland.  This  Act  is  very  properly  called  a 
Consolidated  Fund  or  Ways  and  Means  Act, 
and  it  directs  the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Exchequer 
to  obey  a  royal  warrant  granted  by  the  Grown 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  order  a 
transfer  of  money  from  the  lixchequer  Account 
to  such  other  accounts  as  require  money  for 
those  services  in  ruling  Britannia  which  have 
been  specified  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to 
take  care  that  no  larger  sum  is  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  Treasury  in  this  way,  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  votes  which  have  actually  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  in  Committees  of 
Supply.  Formerly,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  than  at  present,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  previous  Acts  of  Parliament,  conse- 
quently, a  much  smaller  sum  came  annually 
under  the  control  of  Parliament.  All  the  money 
received  on  account  of  the  government  is  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Consolidated  Fond. 
It  is  paid  in  as  received  to  the  Bank  of 
England  or  Irehind,  placed  to  the  Exchequer 
Account,  and  cannot  be  touched  without  Uie 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  either  passed 
at  the  time,  or  which  has  already  been  passed, 
and  is  then  in  full  force.  Towards  the  close  of 
every  session  the  financial  legislation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  'passing  of  an  Appropriation  Bill, 
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whicli  appropriates  every  separate  vote  that 
has  passed  tue  House  of  Commons  daring  the 
session,  and  completes  the  *'  ways  and  means  " 
necessary  to  meet  these  votes. 

This  lis  the  extent  of  parliamentary  control 
over  the  cost  of  ruling  Britannia,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  describe  the  general  heads  of  oar 
annual  national  expenditure. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  account  is  the 
charge  for  interest  and  management  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  this  amounts,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  about  twenty-six  millions  sterling. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain — and  amongst  them  we  must  in- 
clude Mr.  Thomson  Hai3:ey — see  in  this  debt 
of  eight  hundred  millions  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  our  credit,  and  not  of  the  fatal 
facility  which  governments  have  of  borrowing. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  pledge  the  earn- 
inffs  of  posterity.  This  debt  is  eminently  a 
fignting  debt.  It  began  with  a  sum  of  more 
than  half  a  million  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  increased  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  under  the  title 
of  the  "King's  Debt."  At  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  it  was  called  the  "  National  Debt," 
and  it  increased  during  her  rei^  to  thirty-six 
millions.  George  the  Pirst  received  it  at  this 
amount,  and  passed  it  on  to  George  the  Second 
as  more  than  fifty-two  millions;  GJeor^e  the 
Second  passed  it  on  to  Gieorge  the  Third  as 
one  hundred  and  two  millions ;  and  George  the 
Third,  owing  to  the  American  War  of  Lide- 
pendence  and  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
with  subsidies  and  aids  to  European  powers, 
found  it  one  hundred  and  two  and  left  it  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions.  George  the 
Fourth—"  the  finest  gentleman  of  Europe" — 
passed  it  on  to  William  the  Fourth  as  seven 
nundred  and  eighty-five  millions — decreased 
fifty  millions — and  William  the  Fourth  passed 
it  on  to  Queen  Victoria  as  nearly  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  millions.  Li  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  up  to  tne  close  of  March,  1 863,  the  debt 
has  been  increased  by  a  little  more  than  twelve 
millions.  The  interest  which  has  been  paid  on 
thb  debt  from  1691  to  1863  (inclusive)  has 
amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  millions  sterling.  The  debt 
is  chiefly  a  funded  or  book  debt,  and  is  ma- 
naged by  the  Bank  of  England^the  earliest 
creditors  of  the  country— at  an  annual  charge  of 
about  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  next  item  in  the  account  is  for  various 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  of  a  permanent 
nature,  amounting  to  one  million  and  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  pounds.  More 
than  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  pounds  of 
this  sum  is  apportioned  for  the  Civil  List  and 
pensions  granted  by  the  Crown.  This  is  a  na- 
tional grant,  in  place  of  all  the  former  hereditary 
income  of  the  Crown,  which  is  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  any  surplus  from  one  class  cannot 
be  taken  to  supply  a  dcGciency  in  the  other. 
For  thb  reason,  a  prudent  monarch  is  compelled 
to  be  economical,  and  not  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 
Windsor  Castle  Theatricals,  or  works  of  pro- 


mising young  artists.  If  we  add  to  this  sum 
about  forty-turee  thousand  pounds  for  the  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
one  linndred  and  two  thousand  pounds  which  is 
paid  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
we  shall  find  that  it  requires  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  every  year  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  royal  family. 

The  next  item  to  the  Civil  List  is  one  of 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
pounds  for  annuities  and  pensions.  Tiiis  list 
includes  kings,  heroes,  and  ex-ministers  of  a 
certain  standmg,  and  one  reverend  gentleman 
who,  as  ex-Hanaper-keeper,  and  ex-patentee  (not 
inventor)  of  bankrupts,  receives  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Next  come  salaries  and  allowances,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  pounds; 
then  diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
pounds,  and  then  a  charge  of  more  than  six 
imndredand  ninety  thousand  pounds  for  courts 
of  justice.  This  is  made  up  of  salaries  to  judges 
and  compensations,  owing  to  reforms  in  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  large  round  sum 
we  have  given,  excludes  a  few  odd  pounds,  and 
a  mysterious  sixpence. 

A  group  of  "  miscellaneous  charges"  follow, 
which  includes  Russian-Dutch  Loan  and  Greek 
Loan  (both  war  charges),  Annuity  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  sums  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  harbours  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (one-ninth  of  the 
revenue  received  from  customs  in  that  island), 
ten  thousand  pounds  devoted  to  "secret  service," 
which  is  only  part  of  the  sum  annually  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  to  be  usea  in  this 
way,  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand pounds  paid  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  loss  of  duties  on  tin. 

These  sums,  with  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt,  together  amount  to  something  over  twenty- 
eight  millions,  and  are  commonly  called  the 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  They  have 
been  created  by  general  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  under  the 
annual  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  remainder  of  the  annual  charges  for  ruling 
Britannia  amounts  to  something  over  forty-one 
millions,  and  this  sura  is  isubject  to  the  annual 
control  of  Parliament  in  the  votes  given  in  what 
is  called  Committee  of  Supply.  The  first  two 
of  these  charges — about  sixteen  millions  and  a 
quarter,  and  nearly  eleven  millions  and  a  half — 
are  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  total  being  nearly 
twenty-eight  millions,  len  years  ago  our  fight- 
ing expenditure  was  only  sixteen  millions,  out 
the  Russian  war  raised  it  to  a  level  from  which 
it  shows  no  symptoms  of  sinking.  We  get  for 
this  outlay  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
effective  men  of  all  ranks  in  our  army,  and 
about  seventy-six  thousand  men  in  our  navy, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  war  m 
commission. 

The  next  item  in  the  account  of  expendi- 
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ture  is  for  Miscellaneous  Civil  Service,  and  this 
amounts  to  about  eight  millions.  These  charges 
are  divided  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  seven  general  divisions,  such  as  public 
works  (a  bricklayers',  plasterers',  and  gardeners' 
division) ;  salaries,  out  of  which  are  paid  all  the 
public  officers  of  the  thirty-six  public  offices, 
except  those  provided  for  in  the  Consolidated 
Funa,  and  the  clerks  in  the  War-offices  and  Ad- 
miralty ;  law  and  justice,  which  absorb  about 
three  millions  and  a  half;  education,  which 
absorbs  nearly  a  million  and  a  half;  colonial 
charges,  superannuations  and  retiring  allowance, 
and  miscellaneous  charges.  We  then  come  to 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  public  revenue.  This 
was  formerly  deducted  from  the  income  received 
by  the  revenue  departments,  and  cousequently 
no  annual  estimate  was  ever  submitted  to  Par- 
liament to  show  at  what  cost  the  public  revenue 
was  collected.  A  change,  however,  and  a  very 
important  one,  was  made  chiefly  in  1854,  since 
which  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  has  been 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  annually  voted 
in  Committee  of  Supply.  The  total  cost  of  the 
three  departments  —  customs,  inland  revenue 
(excise),  and  post-offices  —  and  land  revenues 
and  superannuations — ^is  about  five  millions  and  a 
half.  The  number  of  clerks  and  others  employed 
by  the  customs  is  about  five  thousand  three 
hundred,  with  an  average  salary  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  in  the  inland  re- 
venue, about  five  tliousand,  with  an  average 
salarj  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
and  in  the  Post-office,  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, with  an  average  salary  of  about  eighty 
pounds. 

These  sums,  with  a  special  vote  of  a  million 
for  fortifications,  amount  altogether  to  nearly 
seventy  millions  and  a  half,  the  cost  of  ruling 
Britannia  for  a  twelvemonth;  and  we  now 
liave  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
the  income  side. 

The  first  great  source  of  revenue  is  found  in 
the  customs  duties — customs,  many  sound  finan- 
ciers think,  that  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  These  duties  pro- 
duce about  twenty-four  millions — ^the  cliief  sums 
being  about  six  millions  and  a  half  drawn  from 
sugar  and  its  varieties ;  nearly  six  millions  drawn 
from  tobacco  and  snuff;  five  millions  and  a  half 
drawn  from  tea,  and  nearly  three  millions  drawn 
from  spirits.  The  other  heads  of  customs 
revenue  are  wine,  corn,  coffee,  fruits,  wood,  and 
timber  (a  protective  duty),  pepper,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Our  tariff  about  twenty  years 
ago  contained  about  one  thousand  articles  which 
were  forbidden  to  sail  in  untaxed,  but  now  the 
tariff  contains  only  fifty-one  articles  so  taxed. 
Even  with  this  great  reform,  however,  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect,  and  those  who  believe  that 
we  enjoy  free  trade  in  corn,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  an  annual  million  sterling  is  still 
drawn  from  this  staple  article  of  food. 

Kext  come  the  duties  collected  b^  the  inland 
revenue  department.  These  are  divided  into  ex- 
cise, stamps,  land  and  general  taxes,  and  income 
and  property  tax.    The  excise  duties  are  levied 


principally  on  two  articles,  spirits  and  malt,  the 
first  producing  nearly  nine  millions  and  a  half, 
and  the  second  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half. 
The-other  divisions  are  licenses,  railways,  stage- 
carriages,  game  certificates,  hackney-cairiages, 
and  sundries.  The  taxes  on  railways  and  car- 
riages are  aU  bad,  being  checks  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  goods  ana  men. 

The  Stamp  Duties  are  collected  from  legacies 
and  successions  (a  tax  upon  capital  and  not 
upon  income),  from  fire  and  marine  insurances 
(a  tax  upon  prudence^  from  probates  of  wills, 
deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  penny  stamps  on 
che(]ues,  &c.,  producing  altogether  about  nine 
millions. 

The  first  item  under  the  head  of-  taxes — 
officially  so  called — ^is  the  Land-Tax,  the  oldest 
impost  in  England,  which  produces  about  one 
million.  It  is  based  on  a  valuation  made  in 
1695,  which  no  one  supposes  can  represent  the 
value  at  the  present  time,  but  any  attempt  to 
rearrange  this  tax  so  as  to  produce  more  money 
would  be  nothing  less  than  confiscation.  The 
Assessed  Taxes  are  raised  on  inhabited  houses, 
male  servants,  carriages,  horses,  mules,  and  dogs, 
hair-powder,  and  armorial  bearings.  They  pro- 
duce about  two  millions  every  year. 

Next  comes  the  Income  and  Property  Tax — 
a  very  direct  tax — first  invented  or  applied  in 
England  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  successively  repealed 
and  reimposed  by  many  Chancellors  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer. Of  all  the  various  modes  of  Sucking 
Britannia,  this  is  the  one  which  is  the  least 
popular,  both  with  financiers  and  the  public. 
If  all  the  income  sucked  from  Britannia  were  to 
be  sucked  in  this  way,  Britannia  would  have  to 
be  ruled,  as  she  was  thirty  years  ago,  at  half  the 
present  cost.  This  prospect  appears  so  awful, 
that  the  tax  is  not  popular  with  tax-makers. 
The  public  dislike  the  impost  because  it  is  a 
direct  stand-and-deliver  tax,  and  prefer  to  be 
quietly  bled  to  death  by  the  inoirect  opera- 
tions of  Customs  and  Excise.  The  Income 
Tax  now  produces  about  ten  millions  and  a 
half. 

Next  is  the  income  derived  from  the  Post' 
office.  The  gross  produce  of  this  depart- 
ment for  letter-carrying  and  banking  is  aoout 
three  millions  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  total  expenditure  in  car- 
riage of  mails,  buildings,  postage-stamps,  sala- 
ries, &c.  (about  three  millions),  being  deducted 
from  this,  leaves  a  profit  of  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  is  a  nice  sum  for  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  receive  for  the 
use  of  the  country ;  but  it  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tax  upon  the  free  circulation  of 
thought.  Such  a  tax,  no  matter  how  collected, 
is  bad  in  principle,  and  can  hardly  be  good  for 
the  country.  The  average  number  of  letters 
now  passing  annually  through  the  Post-office — 
irrespective  of  newspapers  and  parcels  by  book- 
post  (seventy-one  millions,  and  nearly  twelve 
millions,  respectively) — is  quite  twenty  for  each 
person  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  sooner 
the  Post-office  profits  are  spent  in  improving 
the  Post-office  service,  or  in  reducing  the  postal 
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charges,  the  better  for  these  active  correspon- 
dents. ' 

The  next  item  is  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  derived  from  Crown  Lands—a  class  of 
property  which  is  not  very  productive.  The 
gross  income  from  these  lands  is  only  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
many  quiet  observers,  including  3klr.  Hankey, 
are  puzzled  by  this  remarkable  barrenness.  There 
is  a  tradition,  meandering  through  old  law-books, 
which  is  painful  to  all  taxpayers,  that  these 
Crown  lands  were  once  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  State,  before  a  large  number  of 
royal  prodigals  took  to  running  through  the  na- 
tional property.  William  the  Conqueror's  in- 
come from  this  source,  according  to  a  reliable 
estimate,  was  equal,  in  our  present  money,  to 
something  like  six  or  seven  millions  per  annum, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
value  of  property.  Now  the  forests — the  any- 
thing but  merry  green  woods,  and  part  of  tins 
property — cost  more  than  they  produce,  show- 
ing an  annual  loss  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  If 
this  was  the  case  in  Robin  Hood  s.  time,  no 
wonder  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  set  the 
practice  of  thieving. 

The  last  items  on  our  list  are  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  a  ^roup  that  amounts  to 
about  two  millions  and  three-quarters.  Here 
we  have  small  branches  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  (an  insignificant  sum):  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  paid  by 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  privilege  of- issuing 
bank-notes,  or  creating  capital,  to  the  extent,  of 
fourteen  milllions ;  fees  of  public  offices,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  consists  of  charges  on 
private  bills  (railwav  and  public  company  bills), 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  working  expenses  of 
Parliament;  a  sum  returned  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  out  of  his  pension,  seemingly  to 
promote  as  much  book-keeping  as  possible ;  and 
a  receipt  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
from  the  sale  of  old  stores,  which  represents  a 
loss  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  an  annual  sop 
thrown  to  auction-room  jobbers.  These  are 
followed  by  what  are  called  extra  receipts— a 
large  part  of  which  is  the  profit  on  coinage — 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
the  Mint.  Tlie  profit  is  made  on  the  silver  and 
copper  coinage,  and  chiefly  on  the  latter.  Gold, 
being  the  standard  coin,  is  manufactured  free 
of  charge,  to  keep  it  steady  in  value.  Next, 
in  these  miscellaneous  receipts,  comes  the 
profit  made  from  those  useful  but  not  very 
lively  government  publications,  the  Gazettes 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin;  then 
follow  the  repayments  from  India  for  military 
charges;  the  colonial  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  our  Post-office  services  (which  we 
have  before  taken  into  account) ;  the  unclaimed 
wa^es  and  effects  of  deceased  merchant  seamen, 
which  are  paid  into  the  Exchequer  after  six 
years;  a  saving  on  the  issue  of  parliamentary 
grants,  paid  back  in  cash ;  ten  thousand  pounds 
received  from  the  public  as  "  conscience  moueV' 
— partly  from  people  who  think  they  have  ae- 


who  wish  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt ;  a  surplus 
remaining  unappropriated  from  former  votes  of 
supply ;  and  sums  derived  from  the  Malta  and 
Alexandria  telegraph  contractors,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  in  the  shape  of  an  indemnity ;  and 
from  the  capture  of  slavers,  and  other  sources. 
These  sums  end  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  and 
when  the  whole  account  is  added  up,  we  find 
that  the  result  of  Sucking  Britannia— -the  total 
income  from  revenue  of  all  kinds — is  a  little 
more  than  seventy  millions  and  a  half.  The 
total  amount  received  from  taxation,  exclusive 
of  the  Post-office,  is  about  sixty-seven  millions, 
and  the  cost  of  collection,  excluding  the  Post- 
office,  but  including  superannuations,  is  about 
two  millions  and  a  half,  or  three  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  as  they  say  in  the  City. 

This  simple  account  of  Ruling  and  Sucking 
Britannia  only  gives  the  pure  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  national  balance-sheet,  leaving 
out  certain  items  which  always  appear  in  the 
official  statement.  These  items,  on  both  sides, 
generally  reach  another  eighteen  millions,  and 
represent  certain  financial  operations  of  the 
government.  There  are  the  balances  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  financial  year — the  1st  of 
AprQ,  or  All  Pools'  Day — the  money  borrowed 
from  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  government, 
under  parliameutary  restrictions,  and  partly  re- 
paid durinff  the  year ;  the  temporary  advances 
so  borrowed  and  wholly  repaid  every  (quarter;  and 
the  creation  or  redemption  of  additional  debt. 
The  last  item  maybe  interesting  to  those  who  wish 
to  watch  the  process  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
repayments  of  aavances  that  are  not  temporary, 
includes  an  operation  by  which  the  silver  and 
copper  coin  finds  its  way  into  circulation.  The 
Mint  buys  copper  and  silver,  and  coins  both,  as 
before  stated,  at  a  profit,  but  the  coin  is  only 
issued  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  other 
parties  willing  to  give  the  full  nominal  value 
for  it,  because  they  require  the  small  coinage  of 
silver  and  copper  for  the  wants  of  their  customers. 
Only  those  persons  who  require  the  coin  for 
such  purposes  would  give  twenty  shilling's'  worth 
of  gold  to  receive  only  eighteen  shilliugs  intrinsic 
value  in  silver,  or  probably  not  above  seven  or 
eight  shillings  intrinsic  value  in  copper. 

One  of  the  cleverest  inventions  to  conceal 
the  real  pressure  of  taxation  was  the  so-much- 
a-head  tueory.  When  financial  reformers  com- 
plain that  the  active  expenditure  of  the  country 
nas  increased  sixfold  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  they  are  referred  to  the  population  re- 
turns, and  told  that  seventy  millions  a  year, 
drawn  from  tliirty  millions  of  people,  is  oidy 
about  two  pounds  five  shillings  a  head.  If 
taxes  were  paid  to  Chancellors  by  sucking 
babes,  idiots,  paupers,  and  a  number  of  other 
similar  persons,  there  would  be  some  fair- 
ness in  this  poll-tax  calculation,  but  the  chief 
heads  in  the  country  who  pay  these  seventy  mil- 
lions a  year  are  heads  of  families.  If  Britannia 
really  believes  in  this  head  theory,  with  how 
much  disgust  must  she  regard  those  constantly 
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are  a  disgrace  to  the  couutry  P  It  would  surely 
be  better  to  give  up  a  little  of  our  great  and 
glorious  expenditure,  than  to  support  it  by 
squeezing  five-and-forty  shillings  a  year  from 
those  who  are  dying  of  hunger. 


OUR  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 

We  may  not  be  accustomed  to  hear  grubs  and 
animalcules  called  domestic  animals.  But,  asks 
Doctor  T.  L.  Phipson,  "do  we  not  rear  our 
silkworms  with  as  much  care  as  pur  sheep  or  our 
cows  ?  Do  we  not  construct  houses  for  our 
bees,  cochineals,  snails,  oysters,  as  we  do 
for  our  rabbits,  our  chickens,  or  our  horses  ? 
Are  not  large  fortunes  realised  by  the  cultivation 
of  a  worm  such  as  tiie  leech,  or  a  grub  such  as 
the  silkworm,  as  readily  as  by  the  aid  of  the  camel 
of  the  desert,  or  the  Indian  elephant  ?  Haye 
we  not  seen  a  thimbleful  of  some  new  insect  or 
its  eggs  fetch  as  high  a  price  in  the  market  as 
the  choicest  Cochin-China  fowl  ?" 

We  always  ought  to  cultivate  our  friends,  and 
that  these  little  friends,  which  are  remarkably 
well  worth  cultivating,  are  not  cultivated  half 
enough,  and  how  much  we  lose  by  our  neglect. 
Dr.  Phipson  suggests  in  a  little  book  on  the 
Utilisation  of  Minute  Life,  designed  to  improve 
our  acquaintance  with  our  smallest  fellow- 
creatures.  A  man  is  likely  to  thrive  if  he  can 
discover  "  a  means  of  doubling  the  produce  of 
the  bee  or  the  silkworm,  or  a  method  by  which 
sponges  and  porals  might  be  cultivated  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  lettuce  or  a  cauliflower."  So 
sap  Dr.  Phipson,  and  what  sort  of  information 
it  13  that  he  wishes  to  diffuse,  his  book  enables 
us  to  show.  He  includes  in  his  register 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  worms,  polyps,  infusoria, 
sponges.  We  content  ourselves  with  notes  on 
our  friends  of  the  insect  world. 

There  are  more  kinds  of  silkworm  than  the 
mulberry-worm  common  in  Europe,  which  spins 
at  the  rate  of  six  inches  a  minute,  and  in  Lyons 
spins  six  million  million  feet  of  silk  every  year. 
Pifteen  hundred  English  feet  is  the  average 
length  of  one  cocoon ;  the  average  crop  from  one 
ounce  weight  of  eggs  is  eighty  pounds  weight  of 
cocoon,  and  one  pound  weight  of  the  cocoon  will 
yield  an  ounce  ot  eggs,  but  the  harvest  is  some- 
times greater.  The  ounce  of  e^g,  or  seed,  has 
been  luiown  to  make  one  hunared  and  thirty 
pounds  of  cocoon. 

In  India^  use  has  been  made  of  a  Tussah  silk- 
worm which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  jujube- 
tree,  but  will  eat  other  leaves,  and  has  even 
been  reared  experimentally  on  oak-leaves,  a  fact 
encouraging  to  those  who  propose  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe.  Its  silk  is  much  coarser  than 
that  of  the  common  silkworm,  and  of  a  darker 
colour.  It  clothes  one  hundred  and  twentv 
millions  of  Asiatics,  and  clothes  made  of  it  will 
last,  for  constant  use,  ten  or  eleven  years.  An- 
other Asiatic  moth  yielding  this  kind  of  silk 
win  feed  also  on  oak.  Its  eggs  have  been  known 
to  hatch  in  Siberia  before  there  were  leaves  on 
the  oak-tree,  and  the  larvs  have  then  been  saved 


from  starving  by  oak-branches  placed  in  vessels 
of  water  to  force  the  buds  to  open  quickly. 
The  Oriady  silkworm,  discovered  in  Bengal,  feeds 
on  the  oastor-oil  plant,  and  yields  soft  and  gloss^f 
silk  that  cannot  be  wound  off  the  cocoon.  It  is 
woven,  therefore,  into  a  coarse  loose  textured 
fabric  used  for  clothing  and  for  packing  costly 
goods.  It  is  so  durable  that  a  garment  of  it  can- 
not be  worn  out  during  a  man^  lifetime. 

Can  the  silkworms  be  made  to  produce  their 
goods  ready  dyed?  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  attempted  by  sprinkling  over  the 
mulberry  leaves  on  which  the  worms  feed  such 
innocent  colouring  matter  as  indigo,  or  the  fine 
red  dye  of  a  Bignonia  called  chica,  wherewith 
the  Indians  of  Oronoco  dye  their  skin.  M. 
Roulin  is  the  great  French  experimenter  in  this 
way.  He  is  still  at  work,  but  hitherto,  though 
he  has  been  able  to  get  dyed  silk,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  it  well  dyed. 

There  is  a  clothes  moth  called  the  Pinea 
padilla,  of  wiiich  each  larva  spins  about  half  a 
square  inch  of  fine  silk,  and  a  great  number  of 
these  larvse  being  set  to  work  on  the  surface  of 
a  paper  model,  the  parts  which  they  were  not 
to  cover  with  silk  bemg  oiled,  Mr.  Habenstreet 
has  caused  the  clothes  moth  to  produce  an  air 
balloon  about  four  feet  high ;  one  or  two  shawls, 
and  a  complete  seamless  dress  with  sleeves,  not 
onlv  the  material,  but  the  dress  itself  being 
maae  by  the  clothes  moth.  The  Queen  of  Ba- 
varia is  said  once  to  have  worn  such  a  robe  of 
gauzy  silk  over  her  court  costume.  It  is  light 
to  a  fault,  for  the  slightest  breath  of  wina  is 
enough  to  carry  a  whole  dress  away.  Dresses 
have  been  made  of  silk  from  the  yellow  oocoon 
of  a  Paraguay  spider.  A  peculiar  white  silk  is 
yielded  by  the  Ichneumon  fly  of  the  West 
indies,  but  no  use  has  yet  been  made  of  it. 

The  silk  dress  that  one  insect  makes,  another 
can  dye  magnificently.  The  insect  called  kermes 
or  chermes,  nearly  related  to  the  cochineal,  and 
used  for  dyeing  before  cochineal  was  known, 
gives  its  name  to  the  colour  that  the  Erench 
call  cramoisi  and  the  English  crimson.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  insect  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a  worm,  and  was  aescribed  as  ver- 
miculatum,  whence  comes  the  name  in  Prench 
of  vermeil  and  in  English  of  vermilion.  Kermes 
is  found  in  many  pai-ts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  it  lives  on  a  small  evergreen  oak. 
Another  kind  of  it,  known  also  before  the  cochi- 
neal or  coccus  of  the  cactus,  is  common  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  has  been  an  important 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  the 
"  scarlet  grain  of  Poland."  It  is  found  in  Eng- 
land on  the  roots  of  the  perennial  knarvel,  a 
plant  not  uncommon  in  Norfplk  and  Suffolk. 

Our  cochineal  was  found  to  be  already  in  use 
in  its  native  Mexico  when,  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Spaniards  arrived  there; 
but  for  a  hundred  years  men  were  not  sure 
whether  it  was  an  insect  or  a  seed.  The  cactus 
on  which  it  is  usually  bred  is  called  the 
nopal,  whence  the  plantations  are  known  as 
nopaleries,  and  the  cuief  part  of  the  cochineal 
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of  commerce  is  prodaced  from  small  nopaleries 
belonging  to  Indians  who  are  very  poor.  These 
people  establish  their  nopal  plantations  on  cleared 
groxmd,  on  the  mountain-slopes,  two  or  three 
leagnes  from  their  Tillages.  Each  planter  bu^^s 
stock  in  the  soring  in  the  shape  of  a  few  branches 
of  cactns  laden  with  small  cochineals  recently 
hatched,  known  as  semilla,  or  seeds.  Such 
branches  are  sold  for  about  half-a-crown  the 
hundred.  They  are  kept  for  twenty  days  within 
the  Imts,  then  placed  in  the  open  air  under  a 
shed,  and  in  August  and  September,  the  succu- 
lency  of  the  plant  having  kept  life  in  the  cactus 
branches,  the  female  insects,  big  with  youn^, 
are  gathered  and  strewed  on  the  nopals  to  breed. 
In  about  four  months  the  first  gathering  is  made, 
of  a  twelvefold  increase,  and  there  may  be  two 
more  profitable  harvests  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  cochineal  has  to  be  gathered  from 
the  nopaJ  with  great  care ;  the  Lidian  women 
squat,  therefore,  for  hours  before  a  single  cactus, 
brushing  at  the  insects  wi^h  a  squirrel's  tail. 
They  are  killed  by  boiling  water,  by  exposure 
in  heaps  to  the  sun,  or  by  drying  in  ovens.  It 
takes  seventy  thousand  of  the  dried  insects  to 
mnke  a  pound  of  cochineal,  and  England  alone 
consumes  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  cocliineal,  or  ten  thousand  and  five  hundred 
millions  of  insects.  Cochineal,  still  produced 
most  abundantly  in  Mexico,  is  now  cultivated 
abo  in  Spain,  India,  Algiers,  &c.  In  Tenerifie 
it  has  superseded  the  grape  vine.  The  cochineal 
grower  must  carefully  avoid  mixino;  different 
species  of  coccus,  and  after  a  gathering  his 
plants  must  be  carefully  washed  with  a  sponge 
oefore  they  are  strewn  a^ain  with  mother  insects. 

M.  Gu^rin  Mennevule  lately  discovered  in 
the  south  of  France,  upon  the  bean,  an  indi- 
genous cochineal  of  which  the  colouring  matter 
IS  a  peculiar  scarlet^  usually  obtainable  oy  none 
but  artificial  means.  It  is  not  a  carmine,  and- 
as  every  true  coccus  yields  carminium,  this 
newly-discovered  insect  is  probably  not  a  true 
cochineal,  but  an  aphis,  of  which  the  dve  is  said 
to  have  decided  aavantages  over  cochineal  in 
dyeing  wool,  if  it  could  be  multiplied  so  as  to  be 
cheap  and  abundant. 

Lac,  formerly  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
Coccus  lacca  as  bees  form  their  cells,  is  now 
said  t6  consist  of  five  sorts  of  resin  mixed 
with  a  little  wax,  colouring  matter,  and  grease, 
exuding  from  Ihe  jujube  and  other  trees  after 
this  coccus  has  pricked  them.  The  colouring 
matter  being  carminium — the  principle  of 
the  cochineal — that  certainljr  is  communicated 
to  it  by  the  coccus.  Carminium  mixed  with 
alumina  produces  the  ma«jnificent  lake  known  to 
the  artist  as  carmine;  it  is  deposited  on  adding 
alum  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  cochineal ;  but 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  this  be  done  in  the 
dark  the  carmine  will  be  far  less  brilliant  than 
if  it  be  prepared  in  the  sunshine.  The  only 
rouge  that  can  be  used  by  actors  on  the  stage — 
or  off  it — ^without  injury  to  health,  is  that 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  freshly 
prepared  carmine  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 


We  pass  over  the  fly  (cynips)  that  produces 
gall-nuts  with  only  a  couple  of  notes.  The  gall- 
nut,  however  large,  attains  its  full  size  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  grub  in  it, 
surrounded  by  a  vegetable  tumour  tiiat  contains 
no  particle  of  grease  or  oily  matter,  becomes 
distinguished  for  its  fatt  It  turns  the  starch  or 
other  vegetable  matter  on  which  it  feeds  into 
fat  in  a  way  that  deserves  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Banting;  for,  says  Dr.  Phipson,  "the 
conditions  under  which  fat  is  most  readily 
formed  are  indeed  those  in  which  the  larvse  of 
the  cynips  live,  namely,  a  vegetable  or  fari- 
naceous diet,  repose,  solitude,  and  obscurity/' 

An  aphis  in  some  parts  of  Asia  produces 
galls  that  are  used  as  a  crimson  dye  for  silk ;  a 
yellow  dye  seems  to  be  procurable  from  the  gall- 
nut  formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  spruce  fir 
by  the  aphis  pini ;  and  the  best  yellow  of  India 
is  produced  from  a  sort  of  gall. 

There  is  a  Chinese  coccus  that  produces  from 
the  trees  it  inhabits  tumours  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, of  a  wax-like  spermaceti.  It  begins  to 
appear  about  June,  and  is  gathered  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  In  China  alone  (where 
it  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  province  of 
Xantung)  this  insect  thus  produces  wax  enough 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  reared 
also  from  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  France  pays  four  millions  of  francs  a 
year  for  wax.  Tnis  coccus  alone  produces  in  a 
year  wax  to  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  francs, 
so  that  we  do  not  now  depend,  as  we  used  to 
depend,  wholly  on  the  wax  of  bees. 

As  to  the  bees  and  their  wax  they  do  not 
obtain  it  at  all — as  fhey  do  their  honey — from 
the  vegetable  world,  but  secrete  it  themselves 
in  thin  plate?^  from  special  or^ns  on  each  side 
of  the  aodomen.  There  is  a  wild  bee  of  Cevlon 
that,  though  it  makes  much  honey,  is  itself  bar- 
barously eaten  as  a  delicacy.  Elsewhere  all  the 
world  over  the  bee  is  honoured  as  a  liberal  friend 
of  man.  In  the  Ukraine  some  of  the  peasants 
make  more  profit  from  their  bees  than  from 
their  com.  There  are  varieties  of  honey  yielded 
by  varieties  of  bee,  and  there  are  varieties  of 
honey  yielded  by  our  own  familiar  honey-bee, 
who  suits  his  taste  to  his  country,  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  prefers  gathering  honey 
from  the  heather,  in  Scania  from  the  buckwheat, 
in  Poland  from  the  lime-trees,  in  Corsica  from 
the  arbutus,  in  Karbonne  from  the  rosemary, 
and  in  Greece  from  the  thyme. 

It  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  to  kill  bees 
to  get  at  their  honey.  They  may  be  "  chloro- 
formed" by  the  smoke  of  the  puff-ball  fungus ; 
but  Mr.  Nutt's  system  of-  hive  makes  even  this 
unnecessary.  Great  care  and  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  successful  bee-keeping.  Near  Paris  the 
average  clear  profit  from  each  beehive  varies 
from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound  a  year.  The  chief 
losses  occur  in  the  winter.  'M.  Antoine  of 
Rheims  has  liitely  been  teacliing  that  the  best 
way  to  winter  the  hives  is  to  bury  them,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  with  the  least  possible  motion 
and  noise,  in  a  pretty  deep  trench  dug  about  the 
middle  of  November,  their  sides  protected  with 
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boards  and  straw,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth,  on  which  seeds  are  sown  to  hide  the 
buried  treasure.  The  trench  is  opened  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  February — in  the  even- 
ing— with  the  same  precaution  against  every 
avoidable  stir  and  noise.  It  is  said  that  in  hives 
thus  treated,  the  bees  consume  three-fifths  less 
honey  than  when  they  are  not  buried ;  there  is 
almost  no  mortality,  and  the  queen  begins  to 
lay  three  weeks  sooner  than  usual. 

'Honey  can  be  made  of  wood,  linen,  cotton,  or 
starch,  by  boiling  them  for  ten  or  twenty  hours 
ill  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  re- 
placing the  water  as  it  evaporates.  If  the  acid 
liquid  DC  then  saturated  with  chalk,  filtered  and 
evaporated,  the  result  is  artificial  honey,  com- 
posed, like  honey  itself,  of  grape  sugar  mixed 
with  a  little  liauid  sugar.  So  says  the  chemist, 
but  no  busy  bee  among  our  prudent  house- 
keepers has  yet  tried  to  gather  honey  from  her 
linen  and  cotton  rags. 

Manna  is  got  from  the  sap  of  the  ash-tree  by 
tlie  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  family, 
and  it  is  produced  also  from  other  trees.  A 
sweet  substance,  like  manna,  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  an  Australian  tree— the  Eucalyptus 
sesinifera— dries  in  the  sun,  and,  when  the 
trees  are  shaken  by  the  wind,  falls  like  a  shower 
of  snow.  The  manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  drawn 
from  the  tamarisk  by  puncture  of  the  coccus. 
It  exudes  as  a  thick  syrup  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  falls  in  drops,  congeals  during  tlie  night, 
and  is  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

Then  we  have  a  little  friend  in  sickness,  to 
whom  we  are  not  always  grateful  while  he  is 
serving  us,  in  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  fly. 
He  is  rare  in  England,  but  is  found  now  and 
then  in  the  southern  counties  on  the  lilac,  privet, 
and  some  other  shrubs.  In  Spain  he  is  common, 
and  in  Italy,  and  other  southern  lands.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  especially  Poitou,  ash-trees  are 
never  planted,  because  the  quantity  of  cantharides 
that  breed  on  them  become  a  nuisanbe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  Other  beetles,  as 
the  oil  beetle,  and  the  golden  beetle,  have  in- 
flammatory power,  and  it  is  said  to  be  by  virtue 
of  this  that  a  live  ladybird  imprisoned  in  a 
hollow  aching  tooth  will  cure  the  most  violent 
toothache. 

In  Africa  they  eat  ants  stewed  in  butter.  In 
Sweden  they  distil  them  with  rye  to  give  a 
peculiar  flavour  to  brandy.  Pressed  ant-eggs 
yield  a  mixture  resembling  chocolate  with  milk, 
of  which  the  chemical  composition  really  re- 
sembles that  of  ordinary  milk.  The  large 
termites,  or  white  ants,  which  are  so  destructive 
to  houses  and  furniture,  are  roasted  by  the 
Africans  in  iron  pots,  and  eaten  by  handfuls  as 
sugar-plums.  They  are  said  to  be  very  nourish- 
ing, and  to  taste  like  sugared  cream  or  sweet 
almond  paste.  As  for  locusts,  "  the  Africans," 
says  Dr.  Phipson,  "far  from  dreading  their  in- 
vasions, look  upon  a  dense  cloud  of  locusts  as 
we  should  so  much  bread-and-butter  in  the  air. 
They  smoke  them,  or  boil  them,  or  salt  them, 
or  stew  them,  or  grind  them  down  as  com,  and 
get  fat  upon  them."     An  inch-long  spider  is 


roasted  over  the  fire  and  relished  as  a  tit-bit  bj 
the  natives  of  New  Caledonia.  The  eggs  of  a 
sort  of  boat-fly  are  found  strewed  by  thousands 
on  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  great  fresh- 
water lakes  Texcoco  and  Chalco.  The  Mexicans 
shake  them  into  a  cloth,  set  them  to  dry,  then 
grind  them  like  flour,  and  sell  the  flour  in  sacks 
for  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  called  hault^. 
The  unground  eggs  are  used  also  for  feeding 
chickens. 


THE  CALL  IN-  VAIIs\ 


Call  back  the  dew 

That  on  the  rose  at  mom  was  lying : 
When  the  day  is  dying, 
Bid  the  sunbeam  stay : 

Call  back  the  wave 
E'en  while  the  ebbing  tide's  receding- 
Oh,  all  unheeding 
Of  thy  voice  are  they. 

As  vain  the  call 

Distraction  makes  on  love  departed, 
When  the  broken-hearted 
Bitter  tears  let  fall  : 

Dew  and  sunshine,  wave  and  flowV 
Renewed,  return  at  destined  hour, 
But  never  yet  was  known  the  pow'r 
Could  vanished  love  recal. 


Call  back  the  brave 
Beneath  the  distant  billow  Ijnng  ; 
Bid  those  who  love  them,  sighing, 
For  them  cease  to  sigh. 

Call  back  the  bird 
That,  seeking  wanner  climes  for  pleasure 
(Spent  is  our  summer  treasure), 
Spreads  his  wing  to  fly. 

Call  back  the  dream 

That  in  the  night  our  fancy  chaining, 
With  our  slumber  waning, 
Melts  at  dawn  away  : — 

Ah  !  no  call  like  this  succeeding, 
Cease  with  dying  love  thy  pleadin:^, 
Know,  too  late,  with  bosom  bleeding, 
Love  is  more  lost  than  they ! 


HAPPY  IDIOTS. 

The  dream  of  the  monks  and  hospitallers  of 
old  has  been  realised — alms-giving  has  become 
an  art,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  a  fine  art.  Among 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country  there  are  none 
so  well  organised,  so  liberally  conducted,  or  so 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  adapted  to  their  par- 
pose,  as  those  which  are  designed  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  and  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  hu- 
manity. Here  in  England  there  is  scarcely  a 
disease  either  of  the  mind  or  body,  scarcely 
even  a  deformity,  for  whose  alleviation  some 
hospital  has  not  been  provided  by  the  inexhaus- 
tible charity  of  the  people.    And  our  hospitals 
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and  asylums  vie  in  architectural  magnificence 
with  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  great.  When 
the  intelligent  foreigner  is  making  his  way  to- 
wards London  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
and  sees  on  every  side  magnificent  buildings 
rising  majestically  from  wooas  and  gardens  rich 
in  stately  timber,  and  glowing  with  rare  plants 
and  flowers,  he  is  apt  to  inquire  the  names  of 
the  great  English  milords  who  own  those  splen- 
did seats.  This  Italian  palace  on  the  left,  with 
the  British  flag  floating  proudly  from  its  summit. 
Surely  this  must  be  the  residence  of  a  royal 
prince  P 

No,  monsieur,  it  is  the  residence  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  poor  creatures  who 
are  suffering  from  incurable  diseases.  It  is  an 
hospital — this  mansion  on  the  right  with  broad 
terraces,  sparkling  fountiuns,  and  velvet  lawns. 
The  ancestral  seat  of  a  duke  P  No,  it  is  but 
an  asylum  for  idiots.  By[-and-by  a  bright  chateau 
rising  from  among  the  rich  dark  woods — a  home 
for  orphan  children.  Anon,  a  castle  of  glitter- 
ing granite,  surrounded  by  trim  grounds  and 
highly  cultivated  fields.  The  stronghold  of  a 
proud  English  baron,  of  all  the  barons,  perhaps, 
come  down  from  Magna  Charta  and  taken  up 
liouse  together  ?  Nay,  a  reformatory  for  criminal 
children,  distinguished  inheritors  of  evil  ways 
and  vicious  habits.  The  intelligent  foreigner 
may  well  listen  in  mute  astonishment.  The  re- 
flections which  arise  even  in  the  mind  of  a 
native  are  perplexing  enough.  Down  by  the 
sides  of  the  railway,  on  the  brink  of  ditches  and 
stagnant  pools,  away  in  the  open  fields  among 
reeking  brick-fields  and  festering  manure-heaps, 
huddled  together  in  damp  and  muddy  villages, 
and  by-and4)y  in  the  pent  and  stifling  streets  of 
the  murky  city,  he  sees  the  homes  ofthe  honest 
hard-working  poor — homes  that  are  but  pig- 
sties in  comparison  with  the  magnificent  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  which  British  charity  has 
raised  for  the  idiot,  the  lunatic,  and  the  cri- 
minal. 

At  first  sight  the  contrast  presents  itself 
as  a  strange  anomaly.  It  would  almost  seem 
that,  in  this  country,  to  be  unfortunate  is  to 
be  fortunate,  to  be  poor  is  to  be  rich;  that, 
for  the  advantage  of  physical  comfort,  it  is 
better  to  be  mad  than  sane;  better  to  be  an 
idiot  than  to  have  the  full  use  of  one's  facul- 
ties ;  better  to  be  a  youthful  criminal  than  an 
honest,  hard-working,  well-behaved  boy.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
lunatics,  idiots,  and  young  criminab,  are  the 
only  persons  in  the  whole  communitv  who  are 
enabled  fully  to  enjoy  the  comfort,  the  cleanli- 
ness, the  wholesome  diet,  and  the  regularity  of 
habits  which  make  up  the  great  and  sovereign 
recipe,  according  to  all  wisdom  and  experience, 
for  ensuring  health  and  the  capability  for  happi- 
ness. 

These  reflections,  and  many  others  in  the  same 
strain,  arose  in  my  mind  with  irresistible  force 
the  other  day,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Idiot 
Asylum  at  Earlswood.  Driving  down  from  the 
Rei^ate  station  in  a  handsomely  appointed 
carriage  that  I  found  waiting  for  me,  I  conceived 


the  idea  that  I  was  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  some 
wealthy  landowner.  This  idea  was  further 
increased  and  strengthened,  when,  after  a  rapid, 
dashing  drive  of  twenty  minutes  or  so,  the 
carriage  turned  sharply  through  an  archway,  and 
entered  the  gates  of  a  large  and  beautiful 
mansion,  situated  on  a  commanding  elevation, 
overlooking  broad  terraces  with  flights  of  stone 
steps,  leading  down  to  the  green  lawns,  studded 
with  shrubs  and  trees  and  intersected  by 
parterres  of  many-coloured  flowers.  Still  dwell- 
mg  upon  the  idea  of  the  landowner,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  host  could  be  nothing  less  than 
a  duke.  Nor  did  I  quite  lose  this  impression 
when  I  noticed  some  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  many  of  them  obviously  of  the 
poorer  class,  disporting  themselves  on  the  grass, 
or  marching  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music.  No  doubt  his  grace  the  duke  was 
giving  a  fete  to  his  tenants  and  humble  de- 
pendents. It  was,  indeed,  some  considerable 
time  before  I  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  noble  and 
princely  proprietor.  There  he  was  with  the 
duchess  at  his  side,  on  the  steps  of  the  grand 
entrance  waiting  to  receive  me ;  and  when  he 
had  condescendingly  given  me  his  august  hand, 
and  kindly  introduced  me  to  the  duchess,  he 
handed  me  over  to  the  major-domo,  a  magnificent 
and  imposing  personzige,  six  feet  two  in  his 
stocking,  who  forthwitl\  conducted  me  to  the 
banquetlng-hall.  Here,  in  a  delightfully  cool 
apartment,  large  and  lofty,  with  a  triple  window 
of  great  plate-glass  panes,  looking  out  upon  the 
beautiful  garden,  and  a  wide  extent  ot  richly 
wooded  country,  I  enjoy  a  substantial,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  elegant  repast,  while  a  neat- 
handed,  soft-footed  nymph  in  white  garments 
stands  behind  my  chair  and  waits  upon  me,  waft« 
ing  upon  my  sense,  as  she  passes  to  and  from 
the  sideboard,  a  gentle  breeze,  redolent  of  clean 
frock.  At  home  in  my  own  house — it  may  be 
in  Belgrave-square — ^I  have  viands  richer  than 
these ;  I  have  a  finer  carpet,  as  white  a  table- 
cloth, as  attentive  a  servitor ;  but  I  have  not  this 
light,  this  air,  this  odour  of  cleanness,  this 
palpable  scent  of  pure  country  health.  I 
imagine  that  it  must  be  his  grace  the  duke's  best 
room ;  his  company  room,  his  grand  salon  de 
reception.  But,  as  I  pass  down  the  corridor, 
on  my  way  to  the  grounds,  I  notice  many  such 
rooms,  all  large,  light,  airy,  clean  and  (JheerfuL 
Happy  idiots ! 

Descending  from  the  noble  terrace  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  I  come  upon  the  whole  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Asylum,  disporting  themselves 
upon  the  lawn.  They  number  in  all  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
being  males,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  females. 
They  are  of  all  ages,  ranging  from  a  grey-haired 
old  lady  of  sixty,  to  a  child  of  five  years ;  and  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  sons  of  prosperous  merchants, 
it  may  be  noblemen,  down  to  the  ciiildren  of 
poor  clerks  and  petty  tradespeople.  The  Asylum 
at  Earlswood  is  not  absolutely  a  charity.  All 
who  can  afford  it,  pay  for  their  maintenance,  and 
in  some  instances  pay  liandsomely.  Those  who 
cannot  j^ord  to  pay  are  elected  by  the  votes  of 
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the  subscribers,  and  are  maintained  gratuitously. 
The  receipts  of  the  Asylum  are  thus,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  all  the 
inmates;  although  those  who  maintain  them- 
selves receive  special  advantages  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  payments.  But  none  of 
the  inmates,  however  poor  they  may  be,  are 
deprived  of  any  of  the  essentials  of  comfort.  A 
patient  who  pays  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  may  have  a  separate  apart- 
ment and  an  attendant  entirely  to  himself;  but 
as  regards  the  necessaries  and  comfort.s  essential 
to  health  and  enjojment  of  life,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  on  the  same  footing. 
•  I  fally  expected  that  the  si^t  of  so  many 
idiotic  creatures  in  a  body  would  be  exceedingly 
painful.  It  certainly  was  painful ;  but  far  less 
80  than  I  could  possibly  have  imagined.  Con- 
trary to  my  anticipation  they  were  all  clean,  and 
neat,  and  tidy  in  their  dress.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  them  exhibited  an  activity  of  body 
and  a  cheerfulness  of  expression  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  persons  so  manifestly 
deficient  in  mental  power.  This  deficiency  was 
strongly  marked  in  every  face.  The  manifesta- 
tions are  very  similar  in  all  cases, — a  deformed 
head  or  jaw,  a  wide  loose  mouth  showing  the 
gums,  lar^  irremilar  teeth,  a  fixed  stare,  and 
an  imbecile  smuo  that  comes  and  fpes  in  a 
mechanical  manner.  These  peculianties  told 
plainly  that  the  persons  I  saw  before  me  were 
idiotic ;  but  their  manner  and  bearing  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  their  being  useless  and  help- 
less. 

The  kindly  system  of  the  institution  had  done 
its  work.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures,  when 
they  were  first  brought  to  Earlswood,  were  in  a 
condition  inferior  almost  to  the  brutes.  They 
were  confirmed  in  filthy  habits;  they  were  at 
times  perfectly  torpid  and  completely  insensible. 
All  the  gates  of  their  understanding  were  as 
firmly  locKcd  as  if  they  had  been  sealed  bv  the 
hand  of  death.  They  had  ears  and  could  not 
hear;  eyes  and  could  not  see;  tongues  and  could 
not  speak.  And  now,  here  on  this  lawn,  were 
these  self-same  creatures,  all  more  or  less 
awakened  to  life  and  understanding,  running 
and  leaping,  laughing  and  chatting,  asking  and 
answering  questions,  and  contending  with  each 
other  in  a  hi^  spirit  of  emulation  in  all  kinds 
of  games,  while  the  workshops,  the  garden,  and 
the  farm  offered  a  hundred  specimens  of  their 
work  in  almost  every  department  of  art  and 
industry. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  a  benevolent  clergy- 
man, who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  who  is  one  of  its  chief  benefactors, 
has  given  a  most  interesting  account,  from 
observations  made  at  various  periods  since  the 
year  1859,  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  various  inmates.  In 
the  course  of  his  visits,  Mr.  Sidney  has  been 
enabled  to  watch  the  treatment  of  idiots  from  the 
first  day  of  their  admission  into  the  asylum 
until,  in  some  instances,  tijey  have  been  rendered 
fit  to  mix  in  society.  The  system  pursued 
by  Dr.  Down,  the  resident  physician  and  su- 


perintendent, resembles,  in  some  degree,  the 
graduated  process  by  which  the  raw  produce 
of  nature  is  slowly  and  patiently  converted 
into  works  of  arts  and  usefulness — ^with  this 
difference,  that  the  human  raw  material  is 
never  treated  rougldy,  but  always  tenderly  and 
gently. 

On  the  reception  of  a  pupil,  the  first  step  is 
to  inquire  from  friends  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  to  discover  the  peculiar  predilections  and 
repugnances  of  the  individual.  >  Certain  objec- 
tive facts,  as  weight,  height,  shape,  condition  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  powers  of  prehen- 
sion and  locomotion,  are  carefully  registered. 
Then  follow  personal  observation  and  comparison 
of  habits  and  prope'nsities  with  the  accounts 
received  from  friends.  These  are  the  data  for 
treatment,  and  instructions  in  accordance  with 
them  are  given  to  the  attendant  or  nurse.  Tbe 
first  efforts  are  directed  to  the  eradication  of 
bad  habits,  such  as  tearing  the  clothes  and 
wallowing  in  the  dirt.  After  this,  if  there 
exist  sufficient  power,  the  pupil  has  proposed 
to  hid),  occupations :  such  as  unravelling  cocoa 
fibre  for  matting,  splitting  rods  for  baskets, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  always  received  with  praise  instead  of 
blame. 

When  the  pupil  is  indolent,  morose,  or  stub- 
b«m,  the  example  of  good  fellow-pupils  is  tried, 
and  the  imitation  of  their  conduct  is  encouraged. 
If  [\\t  prove  incapable  from  low  physical  power, 
the  physician's  skill  is  exerdsea  on  diet,  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  due  medical 
treatment.  The  physical  state  is  .held  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  the  appliance  of 
gymnastic  exercises  is  regulated  by  it.  These 
exercises  are  first  to  the  upper  extremities,  and 
then  to  the  lower  and  the  trunk,  and  the  lessons 
are  enlivened  by  music. 

From  the  examination  of  many  hundred  cases. 
Dr.  Down  has  found  that  a  mahormation  of  the 
mouth  and  the  palate  is  a  physical  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  idiots.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  them  are  mute,  semi-mute, 
or  indistinct  in  utterance.  But  even  the  worst 
of  such  cases  are  successfully  treated  at  Earls- 
wood.  The  method  pursued  is  curious.  For 
example,  if  the  sounds  to  be  caught  were  those 
of  the  letter  T,  the  teacher  would  first  hold  up 
a  top,  which  the  pupils  are  made  to  name 
collectively ;  then  a  leiicr,  and  lastly  hpof.  In 
the  same  manner  for  D,  he  would  show  pictures 
of  a  doff,  a  ladder,  and  some  object  coloured  red. 
Hence,  when  a  learner  can  name  every  object 
in  the  collection,  he  is  able  to  utter  the  required 
words  correctly.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
who  could  scarcely  articukte  a  sound,  can  now 
speak  intelligibly  and  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Pictures  play  an  important  part  in  conveying 
ideas  to  the  pupils,  and  many  of  them  nave 
learned  all  they  know  from  pictures.  Some 
of  them,  who  are  incapable  of  reading  and 
writing,  have  become  expert  draughtsmen,  as 
may  be  seen  from  various  specimens  of  their 
artistic  works  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Asylum. 
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Another  ingenious  mode  of  conveyinff  instrac- 
tion,  is  hj  engaging  the  pupils  in  playing  at 
shop-keeping.  A  counter  is  set  out  with  various 
articles  in  duly  use,  at  which  a  boy  presides  as 
shopkeeper,  while  the  others  come  forward  in 
turn  and  act  as  buyers.  "It  is  most  curious," 
says  Mr.  Sidney,  "  to  see  what  a  puzzle  it  often 
is  to  find  the  correct  weight ;  when  it  is  found, 
the  class  is  well  questioned  upon  it,  and,  indeed, 
on  every  other  weight  the  shopman  touches, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  scale.  Then  there  is 
further  perplexity  in  getting  the  correct  quantity 
of  the  required  substance,  as,  for  instance,  sugar, 
into  the  scale.  When  the  quantity  is  large, 
they  will  often  beein  with  little  spoonfuls,  and 
when,  at  last,  the  balance  approaches,  it  is  some- 
times a  thorough  poser  whether  they  are  to 
remove  some  of  the  commodity  or  to  add  to  it. 
All  this  causes  a  regular  excitement  till  the  due 
proportions  are  achieved ;  and  then  comes  the 
moment  of  pay,  which  is  one  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  whole  class  trying  to  check  every  step 
in  the  reckoning.  Combinations  of  pence  and 
halfpence  are  trying  things  to  get  over;  and 
sometimes  the  purchaser  who  cannot  calculate 
them  uses  cunning,  and  tries  to  pay  with  a  silver 
coin,  and  asks  for  change,  thus  throwing  his 
perplexities  on  the  shopman." 

The  Asylum  is  at  once  a  hospital,  a  school, 
and  a  workshop  within ;  without,  a  gymnasium, 
a  garden,  and  a  farm.  In  the  workshops 
the  inmates  practise  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentering,  mat-making,  and  the  like.  The 
clothes  of  the  inmates  and  the  attendants  are 
nearly  all  made  by  imbeciles,  who  have  learned 
their  trades  in  the  Asylum.  They  all  take  a 
great  interest  in  their  work,  and  are  very  proud 
of  the  results.  Some  of  the  lads  act  as  cooks. 
On  a  visit  to  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Sidney  found 
twelve  of  the  pupils,  not  one  of  whom,  a  year 
previously,  could  have  been  trusted  near  an 
oven  or  a  fire,  neatly  dressed  in  white,  helping 
the  regular  officials  of  the  kitchen  with  the 
greatest  order  and  zeal.  One  poor  fellow  acted 
as  scullery-boy,  and  to  show  how  completely 
his  heart  was  in  his  humble  occupation,  on  being 
asked  which  he  liked  best,  Earlswood  or  the 
establishment  where  he  had  previously  been,  he 
answered,  "0  Earlswood  great  deal;"  and 
on  being  further  questioned  "  Why  ?"  added, 
"  Because  we  have  a  bigger  sink."  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  pupus  arc  not  forced  to  engage 
in  occupations  which  they  do  not  like.  Each 
one  is  allowed  to  choose  the  employment  for 
which  he  has  a  fancy.  Some  of  them  occupy 
themselves  in  drawing,  and  in  making  models 
and  toys,  simply  for  their  own  amusement.  One 
of  these,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  has  completed  a  most 
beautiful  model  of  a  frigate  fully  equipped  and 
rigged  with  every  rope,  sail,  and  spar.  Tiie 
model  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  executed  with 
marvellous  neatness  and  skill.  I  was  informed 
that  the  constructor  had  never  seen  a  ship,  and 
took  his  first  notion  from  a  picture  on  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  being  afterwards  assisted  by  draw- 
ings in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  In  the 
progress  of  his  work,  he  made  a  great  dis- 


covery, namely,  that  boiling  wood  rendered  it 
capable  of  being  easily  bent.  He  had  never 
heard  of  this  process,  so  that  the  discovery 
was  really  his  own.  With  the  permission  of 
Dr.  Down,  this  pupil  took  me  to  his  room  to 
show  me  the  model.  His  articulation  was 
so  imperfect,  and  his  vocabularv  so  limited, 
that  I  could  scarcely  understand  a  word  he 
said.  He  was,  I  was  assured,  a  true  idiot, 
who  could  scarcely  read  or  write ;  yet  he  could 
draw  admirably,  and  had  made  this  wonderful 
ship.  Though  he  could  measure  well,  as  his 
work  testified,  he  had  no  idea  of  figures,  or 
of  money.  I  asked  him  how  much  the  ship 
had  cost  him.  He  said,  "Three  thousand 
pounds." 

The  girls*  side  of  the  Asylum  comprises,  be- 
sides the  dining-hall  and  aomiitories,  a  sewing 
school,  and  a  play-room.  In  the  school  the  girk 
are  taught  to  read  by  the  aid  of  large  letters 
chalked  on  black  boards ;  they  are  also  employed 
in  useful  work ;  in  the  afternoon  they  are  allowed 
to  make  the  fancy  articles  which  may  be  seen 
exhibited  in  the  reception-room.  In  another 
apartment  there  is  a  baby  class  taught  entirely 
by  pictures.  In  these  rooms  are  stands 
of  flowers  and  ferns  prettily  arrau^d,  render- 
ing the  place  cheerful  and  attractive.  Some 
of  the  girls  have  learned  to  read  and  write  very 
well. 

The  farm,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
gives  regular  employment  to  twelve  of  the  in- 
mates, and  in  hay  and  harvest  time  brings  others 
from  the  workshops,  who  profit  greatly  by  the 
change.  Strolling  into  the  yard,  I  met  one  of 
the  idiot  farmers  dressed  in  a  smock-frock  and 
a  wideawake  hat.  He  certainly  did  not  look 
more  idiotic  than  some  farm  servants,  not  sup- 

r)8ed  to  be  deficient  in  mental  capacity,  whom 
had  seen  outside  the  Asylum  gates.  He  took 
me  to  the  cow-house  and  showed  me  the  cows. 
There  were  twenty  of  them,  all  in  good  condition 
and  well  provided  with  straw,  and  over  each 
stall  their  attendant  had  placed  a  label  bearing 
the  cow's  name  in  highly  ornamental  text.  The 
lad  who  accompanied  me  was  a  good  farmer; 
but  a  perfect  idiot.  He  could  not  count  the 
pigs  in  a  sty,  though  there  were  barely  a  dozen 
of  them ;  but  he  was  a  most  useful  member  of 
the  establishment  for  all  that.  He  spoke  veij 
imperfectly.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  happy  there. 
He  said,  "  Yes,  very  happy,  but  no  money."  I 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  money  if  he 
had  any.  He  said,  "Buysweetstuff."  A  friend 
came  to  see  him,  and  he  gave  the  friend  par- 
ticular instructions  to  send  him  a  seed  cake. 
The  farm  supplies  the  establishment  with  the 
whole  of  the  milk  and  butter  consumed  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Asylum. 

Amusement  enters  largely  into  the  system 
pursued  by  Dr.  Down.  Besides  the  daily  sports 
on  the  lawn  and  in  the  gymnasium,  a  theatrical 
performance  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  a  fete  at 
Midsummer.    The  charade  performances  have 

{>roved  highly  successful  in  stimulating  into 
asting  vigour  several  whom  it  had  been  pre- 
viously impossible  to  rouse  from  idiotic  de- 
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pression  and  apathy.  The  leading  parts  are 
sustained  by  inmates,  assisted  by  the  atten- 
dants ;  the  scenery  is  painted  by  a  youth  who, 
though  an  excellent  artist,  is  incapable  of  de- 
scribing his  work  intelligibly,  or  of  referring  to 
it  except  in  a  jumble  of  incoherent  words.  All 
the  woodwork  is  done  by  boys  in  the  carpenter's 
shop.  In  all  these  amusements  the  pupils  have 
the  hearty  assistance  of  Dr.  Down  and  Mrs. 
Down,  who  are  regarded  by  all  in  the  establish- 
ment with  the  strongest  affection.  I  saw  many 
unmist£dcable  evidences  of  the  regard  in  which 
the  doctor  is  held,  during  my  visit.  Wherever 
he  appeared  on  the  grounds,  the  boys  and  girls 
ran  to  him,  to  talk  to  him,  to  ask  him  questions, 
and  to  fondle  him.  The  men  and  women  at- 
tendants, too,  seemed  to  be  all  favourites  with 
the  poor  imbeciles.  I  observed  no  indication 
that  any  of  them  inspired  fear.  I  saw  one  man 
humour  a  tiresome  boy  with  the  utmost  patience 
for  fully  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  end  he  suc- 
ceeded m  diverting  him  from  the  absurd  desire 
he  wished  to  gratify.  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  principle  the  attendants  are  chosen,  out 
I  noticed  that  they  were  all  "good  looking," 
which  suggests  the"  theory  that  good  looks  and 
a  kind  disposition  generally  go  together.  The 
inmates  all  like  the  place.  Some  of  them  who 
have  gone  home  for  a  few  weeks  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  return  to  Earlswood  and  their  friend 
Dr.  Down,  before  the  expiration  of  their  leave. 
One  boy  actually  packed  up  and  walked  to  the 
Asylum,  saying  he  could  not  stay  away  from 
**  home"  any  Toijger.  Seeing  how  they  were 
surrounded  by  every  comfort,  and  indulged  in 
every  way,  I  could  not  feel  surprised  at  this ; 
but  considering  the  labour  and  patience  required 
of  those  who  are  employed  to  watch  ana  tend 
them,  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  female  attendants — 
that  she  was  very  happy  at  Earlswood,  that  she 
had  been  there  three  years,  and  that  she  should 
not  like  to  go  to  another  place. 

It  was  on  the  fete-day  that  I  visited  Earls- 
wood— ^a  day  long  and  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  by  all  the  inmates.  The  amusements  on  the 
lawn  continued  from  one  o'clock  until  dusk, 
consisting  of  cricket,  croquet.  Aunt  Sally,  racing 
and  jumpuig  matches,  a  performance  of  Punch 
and  Judy,  glees  by  the  singing  class,  negro 
melodies  by  the  Earlswood  Troupe,  and  the 
ascent  of  a  fire  balloon.  Under  tJie  influence 
of  the  emulation  excited  by  the  racing  and 
jumping  for  prizes,  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  a 
penny,  the  idiotic  expression  vanished  from  the 
faces  of  the  patients  in  a  magical  way.  In 
several  instances  I  found  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  idiots  or  not.  One  lad 
achieved  some  astonishing  feats  in  bar-jumping, 
trying  again  and  again  until  he  had  accomplished 
his  purpose.  I  was  informed  that  this  boy,  when 
he  first  entered  the  Asylum,  was  incapable  of  any 
physical  effort  whatever.  His  energies,  botu 
mental  and  physical,  had  been  roused  chiefly  by 
gymnastic  exercises.  In  all  the  sports,  I  noticed 
mat  Dr.  Down  and  the  attendants  joined  on 
equal  terms  with  the  patients,  and  thus  set  them 


all  perfectly  at  their  ease.  The  only  refractory 
subject  was  a  fat  boy,  whose  accomplishments 
consisted  in  standing  on  his  head,  and  in  the 
execution  of  a  dance  in  frog  fashion,  which  he 
was  ready  to  perform  any  number  of  times  on 
the  slightest  encouragement.  The  fiat  boy's 
idiosyncrasy  was  to  be  always  out  of  humour 
and  always  grumbling.  He  was  last  in  all  the 
races,  but  would  insist  upon  a  prize;  in  the 
pole-climbing  he  had  to  be  hoisted  up  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  attendant.  When  the  atten- 
dant dropped  him,  he  came  forward  to  the  doctor 
in  a  triumphant  manner,  and  held  out  hia  hand 
for  a  prize.  In  all  cases  he  bad  one.  They 
were  all  extremely  fond  of  money,  but  the 
amount  was  of  no  consequence.  They  were 
just  as  well  pleased  with  a  penny  as  with  a 
shilling. 

The  results  of  the  system  pursued  at  Earls- 
wood are  very  great,  very  astonishing.     Are 
they  desirable?    Is  it  incumbent  upon  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  idiots,  to  do  their  utmost 
to  rouse  their  dormant  faculties  and  restore  the 
broken  and  defaced  image  to  the  likeness  of  Him 
who  made  it?     If  these  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  to  do  anything  less 
than  is  done  at  Earlswood  would  be  to  fau.  in  a 
great  and  sacred  duty.     Dr.  Down's  system  is 
purely  one  of  kindness,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  perceived  that  his  uniform  and  scrupu- 
lous kindness,  his  minute  attention  to  every 
case,  his  liberal  employment  of  every  means 
calculated  to  divert  the  mind  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  body,  were  the  true  causes  of  the 
great  expense  of  which  some  persons  have  com- 
plained.   There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  inmates  of 
Earlswood  might  be  kept  and  maintained  for 
considerably  less  money;  but  this  could  only 
be  done  by  reducing  the  number  of  atten- 
dants, and  the  success  attained,  by  dispensing 
with  many  sanitary  precautions,   by  adopting 
mechanical  restraints,  and  by  otherwise  limit- 
ing the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  in- 
mates.   For  example,  I  found  in  the  grounds 
some  twenty  or  thirty  attendants  going  about 
among  the  patients,  watching  them  without  ap- 
pearing to  watch  them,  laughing  and  chatting, 
joining  in  the  sports,  and  taking  infinite  pains 
to  divert  their  minds  from  the  particular  notions 
which  possess  them.    In  the  good  old  times, 
this  was  done  by  a  third  of  the  number  of  at- 
tendants ;  but  then  they  saved  labour  and  the 
money  of  the  patrons  by  chaining  the  patients 
to  their  bedsteads,  by  strapping  them  to  boards, 
and  by  beating  them  until  ttiey  were  insensible. 
A  blow  is  a  cheap  and  effective  quieter,  there  is 
no  doubt.  Dirt,  nlth,  and  unwholesome  food,  are 
also  cheap,  but  they  are  nasty  too,  and,  I  trust, 
wholly  distasteful  to  the  humane  and  Christian 
feeling  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Relatively,  the  expenses  at  Earlswood  may  be 
lar^r  than  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  was 
quite  convinced  from  what  I  saw,  that  the 
system  pursued  by  Dr.  Down  could  not  be  ear- 
ned out  without  great  liberality.  The  number 
of  attendants ;  the  various  workshops,  with  all 
their  fittings  and  appliances;  the  schools,  the 
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play-rooms,  tlie  works  of  art  and  ornament,  the 
organised  entertainments,  the  cheerful  gardens ; 
are  all  necessary  and  essential  to  the  subtle 
process  by  wliich  these  poor  idiots  are  coaxed, 
and  petted,  and  insensibly  led  into  developing 
their  latent  faculties,  and  assuming,  as  near  as 

Eossible^  the  attributes  of  useful  and  intelligent 
uman  beings.  One  item  of  expense  may  be 
reasonably  objected  to— that  of  tne  mere  orna- 
mental parts  of  such  an  edifice.  It  surelv  can 
neyer  be  necessary  to  burden  a  charitable  in- 
stitution with  an  enormous  rent  in  the  form  of 
interest  of  capital,  or  an  incubus  in  the  much 
more  depressing  form  of  a  heavy  building  debt. 


FETISHES. 

What  is  a  fetish  P  Generally  a  bundle  of 
rags,  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  a  muttered  charm ; 
sometimes  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  bird,  or  a  beast,  or 
it  may  be  a  filthy  insect,  or  it  may  be  a  mere 
place.  Out  of  these  materials  the  poor  be- 
nighted savages,  on  whom  we  spend  millions 
to  brio^  them  to  a  clearer  sense  of  ti-uth,  make  a 
somethmg  which  thenceforth  rules  their  lives  and 
determines  their  actions — a  dread,  a  power,  a 
forbiddiuf^  influence,  an  incorporate  denial  to 
human  wish  and  need,  a  shadowy  scourge  held 
over  all  their  life.  A  fetish  is  a  bugbear;  and 
a  bugbear  is  a  moral  spectre,  miserably  thin  but 
tremendously  strong — a  vampire;  which  is  a 

fhost  that  will  not  lie  quietly  with  the  dead 
ody,  but  wanders  abroad,  viewless  and  in- 
tangible, to  feed  on  the  living  juices  of  healthy 
men. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  spend  millions  on 
the  African  savages  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  despise  their  fetishes,  and  to  go  about 
their  forests  and  villages  like  reasonable  men, 
without  starting  or  stumbling  over  their  own 
rag  dolls,  but  I  should  hke  to  know  in  what  ^re 
weso  "^ery  much  their  superiors?  We  laugh 
at  their  fetishes,  but  are  our  own  much  better? 
Analyse  them,  and  I  think  we  shall  come  to 
rags,  rubbish,  a  muttered  charm  of  words,  a 
special  place,  a  few  bones  and  stones  and 
splinters  of  wood,  as  making  up  the  most  of 
tnem ;  sometimes  to  beasts  and  insects  as  well 
— ^at  least  in  symbol— for  the  British  lion  is  a 
hustings  and  fine-writing  fetish  to  this  day;  the 
Gallic  cock,  the  French  eagle,  and  the  Napoleonic 
bee,  express,  each  of  them,  a  different  fetish  to 
the  French  mind ;  and  "  the  bird  of  Freedom, 
that  makes  its  home  in  the  setting  sun,''  is  a 
svmbolic  fetish  to  Cousin  Jonathan,  which  not 
the  bravest  dare  insult,  or  say  to  its  face  what  a 
miserable  cheat  and  impostor  it  is.  Let  us, 
however,  lift  up  the  skirts  of  a  few  of  our  own 
rag  and  rubbish  fetishes,  and  leave  other 
people's  alone.  Throwing  stones  when  we  live 
in  glass  houses  is  neither  a  wise  nor  profitable 
employment,  and  is  rather  apt  to  leaa  to  what 
old  writers  used  to  call  "a  bloody  cock*s-comb^" 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  well  deserved. 

And  first,  there  is  the  law,  with  its  silk  gowns 
and  its  stuff  ones,  its  horsehair  wigs  and  caba- 


listic spells,  its  javelin-men,  and  its  wonderful 
distinction  of  persons  administering ;  and  if  all 
this  be  not  fetishism — the  fetishism  of  adherence 
to  an  obsolete  past — I  should  like  to  know  what 
is.  Why  should  a  respectable  old  gentleman  be 
smothered  in  a  huge  mass  of  powdered  Charles 
the  Second  big-curled  horse-tail,  which  makes 
his  poor  old  head  ache  and  his  poor  old  eyes 
dim  and  feverish,  because  it  was  the  fashion 
generations  ago  ?  Why  should  he  be  huddled 
up  in  a  dense  cloud  of  silk  and  ermine  in  the 
dog-days,  when  he  is  already  swathed  in  the 
conventional  garments  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen,  which  most  gentlemen  find  quite  sufficient 
for  daily  wear?  Why  should  fine  handsome 
personable  men,  with  Brutus  crops  and  coal- 
olack  whiskers,  make  themselves  frights  in  funny 
little  wigs  with  tails  and  a  bow  at  the  back,  and 
a  bald  patch  on  the  top  commemorative  of  the 
tonsure  ?  And  why  should  they  look  like  maniacs 
who  had  borrowed  their  wives*  cloaks,  with  their 
coat-tails  depending  below  their  loosely  flapping 
gowns  ?  Why  should  all  this  be  if  wd  were  not 
savages  at  heart,  and  afraid  of  our  own  stupid 
fetishes  at  Westminster  ?  People  say  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  demands  this  rag-dollism ; 
also  that  it  demands  the  muttered  charm  which 
constitutes  an  oath,  and  after  which  a  falsehood 
becomes  quite  a  different  thing  to  what  it  was 
before.  (It  was  only  a  sin  before,  now  it  is  a 
crime ;  and  the  two  things  are  as  different  as  the 
grub  and  the  fly  in  the  scale  of  social. morals.  I 
say  nothing  of  their  relation  to  absolute  truth.) 
It  may  be  so ;  we  ignorant  outsiders  cannot,  per- 
haps, judge  of  what  habitues  deem  majesty,  but 
I  must  say  that  to  this  ignorant  outsider  now 
writing,  the  rags  and  rubbish  and  muttered 
charms  enumerated,  seem  to  be  merely  the  lowest 
kind  of  fetishism,  not  a  bit  more  respectable 
than  what  the  African  savages  hang  round  their 
medicine  men. 

Are  not  all  legal  instruments,  too,  of  the 
nature  and  being  of  a  fetish  ?  When  "  This  In- 
denture," in  grand  flourishes,  witnesseth  a  con- 
tract of  partnership — perhaps  of  marriage — 
between  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  ana  then  flounders  on 
through  a  wilderness  of  words  which  I  defy  any 
of  the  uninitiated  to  understand  in  their  true 
meaning,  seeing  that  they  seem  to  express  every- 
thing they  do  not  intend,  and  to  burke  every- 
thing they  do ;  when  it  disdains  quiet  common- 
place nineteenth-century  English,  and  still  sticks 
to  it  sold  Norman-French  and  abominable  Latin ; 
what  is  that  but  a  fetish,  just  as  absolute  as 
those  which  we  strain  so  many  missionary  nerves 
to  grind  into  powder  and  cast  into  the  fire  ?  And 
why— following  up  the  track— should  it  be  one 
of  the  functions  of  my  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Anywhere,  to  give  me  liis 
gracious  permission  to  take  Miss  Rosa  Mundy  to 
be  my  lawful  wife  ?  And  why  cannot  I  take  Miss, 
Rosa  without  this  permission,  and  still  remain  Re- 
spectable ?  That  young  person  and  I  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  plunge  into  the  greatest  of  all 
the  seas  of  chance,  and  for  the  lite  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  what  my  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God  has  to  do  witJx  the  matter.    I  know 
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I  can,  if  I  choose,  snap  my  fingers  in  his  face, 
and  make  Miss  Rosa  happy  (or  unhappy,  as  the 
case  may  be)  without  his  sanction ;  but  so  can 
the  African  savage  kick  his  fetish  if  he  has  pluck 
enough;  only  he  dares  not,  because  of  that 
somethinjr,  that  vague  power,  that  unspoken 
dread,  which  he  himself  lias  conferred  upon  his 
rag  and  rubbish  heap. 

Two  fetishes  guard  the  gates  of  life;  in  other' 
words,  they  are  hung  over  the  doors  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons. 
One  fetish  goes  by  tlie  name  of  Professional 
Orthodoxy;  the  other  is  tiie  Formula  of  the 
Prescription.  Now,  it  would  seem  to  the  un- 
educated in  such  matters,  that  the  mission  of 
medicine  is  to  heal,  and  not  to  follow  the  mere 
manner  of  our  forefathers ;  and  that,  whosoever 
can  bring  the  art  of  healing  to  greater  perfec- 
tion and  more  certainty,  he  w  the  great  man  of 
the  medical  generation,  be  he  of  the  roval  col- 
leges or  an  outsider — orthodox,  or  of  tne  free 
scnool.  But  the  fetish  chalks  on  the  black 
board  a  cabalistic  sign  that  looks  like  M.D.,  and 
says  "  No,  we  will  have  only  medicine  men  duly 
qualified  by  ourselves,  and  we  will  not  recog- 
nise the  degrees  conferred  by  nature,  know- 
ledge, or  experience;  these  are  uncertificated 
and  uncovenanted  services,  and  we  despise  their 
successful  methods,  and  laugh  at  their  beards. 
The  mission  of  medicine  is  to  heal,  if  you 
can,  hj  prescribed  means,  and  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  royal  colleges;  but  chiefly 
to  uphold  this  authority,  and  to  repudiate 
any  method  of  healing  outside  the  prescribed 
means." 

Well!  that  is  one  fetish  swinging  grimly 
over  the  gates  of  life,  and  a  formidable  and 
most  tyrannical  fetish  he  is,  as  many  a  desolate 
home  and  rank  graveyard  can  testify;  the 
other  is  not  quite  so  liarmful,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  spell  or  charm  expressed  by  the 
symbols  ?  5,  j  for  i,  verr  badly  written  Latin 
words  instead  of  intelligible  English  ones,  and 
a  vile  mish-mash  of  directions  at  the  end,  which 
the  chemist  is  supposed  to  decipher  and  write  in 
plain  mother  tongue  on  the  label  of  the  bottle. 
Why  sane  people  with  their  ordinary  allowance 
of  brains,  of  the  ordinary  number  and  depth  of 
convolutions,  could  not  put  this  fetish  behind 
the  fire,  I  cannot  understand.  Would  it  be 
such  a  very  terrible  revolution  in  the  medical 
world  if  a  patient,  or  rather  a  patient's  friends, 
were  told  tnat  he  was  going  to  take  glycerine 
and  iron,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  blue  pill 
and  black  draught,  in  the  language  in  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  say  our  prayers  and  blow  up 
our  servants,  instead  of  in  a  queer  old  monkish 
rigmarole  that  would  have  sent  Cicero  into  fits, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  days  of  Quintilian  before 
his  time  P  No  one  can  defend  the  practice ;  it 
is  just  a  fetish  and  nothing  more ;  a  gree-gree, 
as  absurd,  unsubstantial,  irrational,  and  destruc- 
tive to  truth  and  freedom  as  any  mass  of  rags 
and  rubbish  and  muttered  charms,  hung  up 
against  the  trees  and  temples  of  an  African 
village. 

And  is  not  our  respect  to  mere  rank — rank 


per  se,  and  not  because  it  is  associated  with 
greater  nobleness,  or  retrospective  of  a  mighty 
time  and  a  glorious  name,  but  merely  because  it 
is  rank,  and  a  title  to  roll  pleasantly  between  the 
lips — is  not  that  a  fetish  too,  of  a  like  kindred 
to  the  African's?  Why  should  My  lord  set 
our  hearts  in  a  glow  when  he  condescends  to 
the  social  equality  of  an  hour  ?  And  why  should 
My  lady's  soft  eyes  and  genial  smile  be  so  very, 
ver^  much  more  beautiful  than  the  little  con- 
fectioner girl's  at  the  corner,  whom  yet,  I 
think,  young  Maulstick,  our  artist  friend,  would 
pronounce  the  more  beautiful  creature  of  the 
two? 

Why  ?  Because  My  lord  and  My  lady  wear 
fetishes  stuck  all  over  them,  and  we  fall  down 
and  worahip  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Very 
patent  and  declared  are  some  of  the  fetishes 
with  which  we  endow  each  other.  Ribbons,  and 
stars,  and  garters,  and  crosses,  and  orders,  and 
so  many  stripes  on  the  sleeve,  and  sucli  and 
such  a  pattern  of  gold  on  the  shoulder,  the  shape 
of  a  hat,  the  colour  of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  the 
cut  of  a  coat,  and  whether  the  trousers  come 
down  to  the  ankles  or  are  snipped  off  short  at 
the  knee,  the  skins  of  beasts— specially  the  skin 
of  a  certain  kind  of  polecat — ^the  colour  of  a  bit 
of  coarse  bunting  and  whether  it  is  red,  white, 
or  blue,  the  pattern  of  a  certain  metal  head- 
dress, and  what  kind  of  crosses  and  leaves  and 
balls  make  up  the  ornaments ;  the  shapes  cut 
into  bits  of  stone,  and  painted  on  carriages, 
on  hall  chairs,  on  windows,  hammercloths, 
screens,  as  well  as  engraved  on  silver  spoons 
and  pap-boats — all  these,  and  more  than  these, 
are  fetishes  pure  and  simple,  hanging  like  mill- 
stones rouna  the  neck  of  freedom,  and  bending 
that  and  the  knee-joints  whether  you  like  it 
or  no.  A  fetish  the  hereditair  system,  too. 
Oh !  a  grand-sounding,  high-heaaed  fetish  that ! 
sometimes  making  more  conspicuous  the  true 
king — the  real  leader  of  men — and  sometimes 
consecrating  to  limitless  mischief  the  miserable 
mistake  who,  but  for  this,  would  have  been 
(quietly  laid  hold  of  by  the  heels,  and  set  to  drill 
in  the  wholesome  army  of  disciplined  workers. 
Protected  by  his  fetish  men  kneel  at  his  feet 
instead,  and  so  erect  into  a  scourge  for  their 
own  backs  what  else  they  might  have  employed 
in  weeding  potatoes  or  thrashing  cOrn.  Men 
are  very  suly  about  their  fetishes  at  all  times» 
but  the  fetish  of  hereditary  rule,  when  tlie  here* 
ditary  ruler  is  a  fiend  or  a  fool,  is  the  most 
amazing  silliness  of  all. 

Turn  now  to  the  "pomp  of  ceremonial,"  as 
people  call  it,  and  say,  if  you  please,  where  we 
m  England  are  superior  to  the  savage  who 
smears  his  body  with  red  paint,  and  tattooes 
his  face  into  a  high-dress  pattern;  who  wears 
eagle's  feathers  anashark's  teeth  and  glass  beads 
and  scarlet  cloth ;  and  who  thinks  himself  ever 
so  much  a  grander  fbllow  than  he  was,  if  iic 
has  a  fathom  or  two  of  brass  wire,  or  an  extxa 
roll  of  "  American  domestics."  Take  our  lord 
mayor's  show  as  one  example;  we  will  oome 
to  others  by-and-by.  Gilt  coaches,  running 
footmen   with   long  staves    in    their    bands 
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utterly  useless,  men  in  armour  —  ho\r  Sir 
Launcelot,  singing  tira  lira  bj  the  river,  would 
have  laughed  at  them! — ^great  gaudy  chains 
worn  over  great  gaudy  gowns,  aldermen  in 
furred  robes,  and  learned  clerks  in  square  caps, 
bits  of  silk  stitched  'round  a  pole  and  called 
banners,  sober  citizens  dressed  up  like  children's 
dolls  in  snippets  and  fragments  of  silk  and 
tinsel,  the  whole  honest  ordinary  life  of  work 
and  home  turned  inside  out,  and  made  like 
nothing  in  heaven  and  earth — that  is  a  lord 
mayor's  show,  high-court  of  the  rag  and  rub- 
bish fetish.  But  the  culmination  of  this  class 
of  fetishism  is  at  court  drawing-rooms  and  levees, 
when  we  are  proud  to  parade  ourselves  as  utter 
and  entire  savages,  whose  humanity  is  oppressed 
by  the  fetish  of  tailordom,  and  who  are  no  lon^r 
men  and  women  with  souls  to  be  saved,  but 
merely  animated  dummies  for  barbers  and 
jewellers  and  tailors  and  miUiners  to  do  what 
they  like  with.  Why  is  it,  because  I  go  to  pay 
my  respects  (a  fetishism  in  itself)  to  the  queen 
or  the  charming  young  princess — neither  of 
whom  knows  me  from  Adam,  or  cares  to  see  me 
again,  or  would  give  a  second  thought  to  my 
fate  if  I  set  off  on  the  long  mileless  journey  to- 
morrow— why  should  I  be  compelled  to  put  on 
knee-breeches  for  the  display  of  my  miserable 
legs  ?  Why  must  I  wear  a  ridiculous  coat  like 
a  beadle's?  Why  must  I  damage  my  own 
shins  and  my  neighbour's,  with  a  sword  that 
will  stick  out  the  wrong  way,  and  that,  do 
what  I  will,  I  cannot  any  more  manage  with 
ease  and  dexterity,  than  Noodle  and  Doodle 
manage  theirs  in  the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb  P 
Why  must  my  wife  spend  a  sum  of  pounds 
upon  a  long  length  of  silk  which  she  puts 
on  over  her  gown  proper,  behind,  and  which 
the  great  art  is  to  let  trail  on  the  ground 
like  a  peacock's  tail,  only  it  is  not  half  so 
beautiful  ?  Why  should  she  be  obliged  to  put 
three  white  feathers  down  one  side  of  her  head 
and  face,  and  two  long  lengths  of  lace  into  her 
"  back  hair"  ?  Why  should  she  uncover  those 
dear  old  shoulders  of  hers  to  the  pitiless  light  of 
day  and  the  more  pitiless  eyes  of  the  court? 
Why  must  she  run  the  risk  of  catching  cold 
by  changing  her  comfortable  ribbed  merino 
stockings  and  rational  house  boots,  for  the 
thinnest  silk  and  satin  to  be  procured  for  love 
or  money  ? 

Why  should  all  this  be  ?  And  why  should  a 
court  dress  be  regarded  as  a  passport  to  certain 
moral  and  social  consideration,  if  we  were  not  all 
given  over  to  fetishism,  bound  hand  and  foot 
under  the  shadow  of  rags  ?  Ah !  what  an  essay 
niight  be  written  on  rags — ^from  the  velvet  rags 
of  the  wom-ottt  throne,  to  the  prison  rags  of  the 
dead  convict !  Yes,  the  whole  of  a  court-day 
costume  is  fetishism,  as  indeed  is  all  fashion 
whatever.  And  a  most  potent  fetish  too ;  which 
it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  very  life  is  worth  to 
insult. 

Fancy  a  lank  lean  uncrinolined  petticoatless 
lady  at  a  Queen's  Ball,  in  the  year  of  Grace  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four !  Would 
not  ail  the  little  yelping  worshippers  of  the 


millinery  fetish  set  upon  her  like  so  many  ex- 
cited beagles,  and  bark  her  into  a  corner  and  social 
extinction  altogether  ?  Fancy,  too,  a  *'  morning 
dress"  of  brown  merino  at  a  grande  soir^,  or  a 
low  muslin  in  the  morning,  though  it  be  the  do^- 
days.  And  yet  what  inherent  virtue  is  there  m 
one  cut  of  the  cloth  more  than  in  another  ?  And 
why  should  that  be  disallowed  at  twelve  a.m. 
which  is  de  rigueur  at  seven  p.m.?  Imagine 
Aspasia  in  Ionic  chiton  and  graceful  saffron- 
coloured  peplum  falling  to  her  heels,  walking 
down  Pall  Mall  with  head  imcovered  and  rosy 
feet — a  trifle  spread,  we  should  say — ^shod  in 
sandals !  What  would  all  the  clubs  say  to  this 
rebel  against  the  reigninc  fetish  ?  There  are  men 
in  those  clubs  who  would  face  a  Balaclava  charge 
without  wincing,  but  I  doubt  if  one  among  them 
would  give  Aspasia  his  arm.  Still  less  would  he 
give  it  to  the  noblest  woman  now  living  on  this 
earth,  if  she  had  made  herself  up  in  tunic  and 
"  pantalets,"  and  walked  abroad  as  a  full-fledged 
Bloomer,  disdainful  of  lengths  of  silk.  ^Yet  l!V 
tima  and  Zuleika  may  wear  a  like  costume,  and 
be  taken  as  models  for  pictures  and  poems  and 
ballets  and  Christmas^  pieces  for  the  same ;  but 
poor  Jane  Smith ! — Zuleika's  fetish  and  Jane's 
have  different  names,  you  see,  and  are  not  inter- 
changeable. 

Again,  is  not  our  military  costume  a  fetish, 
whatever- else  may  be  of  free  birth?  The  high 
tight  stock,  and  the  burning  scarlet  cloth,  and 
the  tight-buttoned,  thickly-padded,  pocketless 
coatf  and  the  tight-buttoned,  almost-pocketless 
trousers,  and  all  the  darling  pipeclay  and  barrack 
finery,  absurd  enough  at  home  but  in  hot 
countries  simply  destructive — what  is  it  but  a 
fetish  ?  a  fetish  made  of  rags  and  routine,  but 
suffered  to  sit  on  men's  necks  till  it  chokes 
them,  and  they  fall  down  dead  beneath  its 
weight !  A  fetish,  too,  is  complimentary  mourn- 
ing ;  or,  indeed,  mourning  of  any  kind  when  the 
survivors  are  poor  and  bread  is  hard  to  get  for 
the  children.  The  poor  dead  ghost  would  rest 
none  the  less  safely  in  its  narrow  bed,  if  the 
scanty  means  left  behind  went  for  boots  and 
beef,  and,  perhaps,  a  month's  extra  schooling, 
instead  of  black  doth  and  deep  swathes  of 
cmpe,  and  stuffy  crape  veils,  and  dusty  feathers 
tied  up  in  bunches  and  put  on  the  top  of  a 
black  chest  set  on  wheels,  and  big  blocks  of 
stone,  and  all  the  savage  paraphernalia  of  a 
Christian  burial.  Of  course  no  hw  compels  you 
to  worship  this  fetish;  but  then,  remember,  if 
you  rebel  in  these  things  you  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  another  fetish — a  terribly  potent  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  whose  name  is  Respectability, 
and  whose  kingdom  is  unUmited  and  his  power 
without  check. 

Is  it  not  a  fetish,  the  habit  of  paying  morning 
calls,  which  however  are  always  afternoon 
calls ;  when  every  one  expects  to  find  every 
one  else  abroad,  and  when  no  one  dares,  for 
the  life  of  him,  call  either  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evenin?,  when  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  finding  friends  in  their  own  draw- 
ing-rooms? And  if  this  denial  is  a  fetish, 
what  is  the  habit  of  "  leaving  cards,"  without 
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even  asking  who  is  within?  and,  could  they 
be  seen?  If  we  were  to  bear  of  a  tribe 
of  naked  MakebeKeves,  who  went  about  tlieir 
mud  villages  dropping  little  bits  of  torn 
leaves,  or  fragments  of  "  tappa"  stamped  with 
their  *'  totems"  and  sign  manuals,  at  each  other's 
wigwam  doors,  what  would  we  think  of  them  ? 
How  we  would  chuckle  over  our  own  superior 
enlightenment,  and  pityingly  make  mouths  at 
their  gross  savagery !  And  if  these  little  bits 
of  leaves  and  fragments  of  tappa  were  held 
by  the  Makebelieves  to  mean  kindness,  and 
good  will,  and,  I  will  serve  you  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, and,  God  bless  you  and  all  the  house, 
and,  my  heart  is  yours,  and,  I  hope  you  are  all 
well,  and,  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and,  have  vou 
had  the  measles  ?  and,  I  am  immensely  attaclied 
to  you  and  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  scalped, 
for  then  I  can  never  call  again  —  and  it  all 
these  fine  things  were  never  by  any  chance 
translated  into  any  other  language  of  deeds  save 
this  dropping  of  torn  leaves  and  fragments  of 
tappa  at  the  wigwam  doors — ^what  a  throwing 
up  of  spiritual  caps  there  would  be,  and  what  a 
footing  of  spiritual  ''triumph  dances,"  and  what 
BXL  umversal  crowing  and  spiritual  cockadoodle- 
doodom  all  through  Christendom  at  the  contrast 
between  its  own  crystalline  civilisation  and  the 
blea^  blank  ignorance  of  the  savages  in  the 
wilds !  For  fetishes  have  the  not  uncommon 
power  of  blinding  human  eyes,  and  making  our 
own  black  appear  snow-white  but  our  neigh- 
bour's light-grey  the  jettiest  of  jet  black,  as  a 
compensation.  Then  there  is  another  fetish 
connected  with  this  matter  of  visiting,  namely, 
the  day  or  days.  We  in  England  have  a  loose, 
sprawlmg,  all  legs-and-arms  fetish,  extending 
over  the  six  working  days  of  the  week,  and 
even  invading  the  seventh ;  and  unless  we  are 
fashionable,  and  in  London,  we  cannot  contract 
these  loose-lying  members,  and  bring  them  up 
into  a  compact  little  once-a-week  visiting-day 
fetish.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  have  theirs 
so  retracted,  and  contracted,  and  circumscribed, 
and  pared  down,  that  you  mortally  ofTend  its 
airy  Jaws  if  you  do  not  remember  it  has  only 
one  day  assigned  to  it  out  of  the  seven— only 
one  day  in  all  the  week  when  you  can  go  ana 
talk  scandal  with  madame,  and  carry  bonbons 
to  mademoiselle,  and  envy  or  admire,  according 
to  your  sex  and  the  circumstances  attending. 

Again,  the  necessity  for  giving  large  parties, 
if  you  would  make  yourself  a  somebody  in 
society,  is  nothing  but  a  fetish  set  up  on  two 
stout  legs— ostent^J^ion  and  rivalry.  The  need 
of  an  introduction  before  you  can  speak  com- 
fortably with  your  neighbour,  and  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  exchanging  a  genial  word  with 
a  well-bred  stranger  in  any  public  place  or  on 
any  neutral  ground  save  a  railway  carriage,  is 
also  a  fetish,  and  one  that  deserves  more  speedy 
annihilation  than  many  another.  As  do  all  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  observances  which  make  forms 
of  more  account  than  humanity,  and  which  stint 
and  stunt  and  check  the  outgrowth  of  nature  in 
favour  of  a  made-up  gree-gree,  without  meaning, 
truth,  or  beauty  in  it. 


Then  what  fetishism  reigns  in  the  political 
world !  A  fetishism  almost  as  big  as  that  whole 
world  itself,  having  just  a  few  free  comers  and 
sun-lighted  spots  where  the  soul  of  man  maj 
rest  and  be  thankful.  The  American  Union  is 
a  fetish — a  ghastly,  blood-bedaubed,  howling, 
shrieking  fetish.  The  maintenance  of  iniquitous 
treaties  because  they  were  once  made,  is  a  fetish ; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Pope,  poor  old  gen- 
tleman, as  the  triply-crowned  sovereign  of  the 
Catholic  world  and  the  obstructive  of  Italy,  is 
again  a  fetish  of  the  same  class.  The  Custom- 
house is  a  fetish ;  and  the  passport  system  is  a 
fetish ;  that  Austria  should  have  a  seaboard  is 
a  bouncing  fetish ;  and  the  Balance  of  Power 
is  a  highly  etherealised  esoteric  fetish,  always 
turning  up  in  unexpected  places.  Fetishes 
all  are  close  societies,  and  corporate  bodies,  and 
brotherly  bondages  to  which  a  man  must  belong 
if  he  wish  to  succeed  in  any  certain  walk  or 
work,  and  without  which  union  the  best  work 
he  can  turn  out  will  not  secure  him  bread  and 
cheese,  not  to  speak  of  beer  and  butter.  Fe- 
tishes are  all  ordinations — merie  muttered  charms 
which  are  assumed  to  make  a  man  better  than 
he  was  before,  and  sometliing  different,  too,  to 
what  he  was  before.  Not  by  virtue  of  his  own. 
truth  and  goodness  and  insight  into  spiritual 
things  and  fitness  for  guiding  men's  souls  up  to 
Grod,  but  by  virtue  of  the  charm— by  the  grace 
of  the  verbal  fetish.  Fetishes,  the  vows  of 
monks  and  nuns,  when  once  the  term  of  spon- 
taneous assent  is  passed,  and  the  human  life  is 
held  by  the  pressure  of  the  vow,  and  not  by  the 
free  gift  of  the  free  will;  and  something  of 
fetishism  is  in  the  dress,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
vow :  though  this  may  have  a  meaning,  which 
fetishes  do  not  often  have,  in  that  it  enables  the 
wearer  to  pass  freely  and  without  insult,  where 
the  ordinarily  clad  could  not  go. 

A  fetish  lies  in  the  long  hair  of  women  and 
the  cropped  polls  of  men ;  why  may  not  women 
(if  they  like  it)  cut  their  hair  short,  and  put  their 
heads  into  their  baths  every  morning,  without 
being  called  masculine  ?  And  why  may  not  men 
wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing  as  far  as  nature 
will  permit,  without  being  called  effeminate? 
I  own  I  don't  like  to  see  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  then  I  also  know  that  in  this  I 
am  a  fetish  worshipper,  and  by  no  means  a  free- 
born  Briton  exercising  an  unbiased  judgment. 
A  little  while  ago,  a  shaven  chin  was  an  absolute 
fetish ;  now,  a  bearded  one  seems  as  if  it  were 
going  to  usurp  the  place,  and  be  a  fetish  in  its 
turn.  Once,  we  had  a  fetish  called  Honour,  to 
whom  men  did  reverence  with  blood,  and 
often  with  their  lives ;  now,  we  have  a  fetish 
called  Success,  who  is  almost  as  cruel  and 
quite  as  untrue.  For,  let  a  man  be  never  so 
great  and  never  so  good,  and  his  life's  work 
of  never  so  noble  a  pattern,  yet  if  he  does  not 
attain  worldly  success  (as  represented  by  money, 
chiefly,  in  our  country),  we  immediately  hold 
him  tabooed  and  ourselves  released  from  the 
obligation  of  love  and  respect,  pooh-poohing  his 
work  as  of  no  account  and  not  coming  into  the 
sum  of  human  progress.    For  we  are  so  blind* 
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and  such  astoanding  fools  in  our  judgments  on 
each  other,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the  sower 
from  the  reaper,  nor  see  how,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  who  set  the  seed,  we  should  never  have 
been  invited  to  the  banquets  of  him  who  sheared 
the  harvest.  All  because  of  that  dull-eyed, 
open-mouthed,  crooked-clawed  fetish  which  we 
have  set  up  over  against  the  workshops  of  man- 
kind, and  which,  if  any  great  thinker  or  heroic 
doer  does  not  incontinently  bow  down  to  and 
worship,  we  take  from  off  its  peg  and  beat 
about  lus  ears  till  he  falls/  destroyed  b^  the 
fetish  of  success,  to  which  he  has  not  paid  his 
dues. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SULLAC. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Suliac, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  creek  of  La  Couailles,  on  a 
point  of  rock  jutting  out  on  the  shore,  js  a 
grotto  called  th( 


Bu 


Den  of  the  Fairy  of  Bee- 

apuy. 

This  excavation  is  raised  some  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soil.  Often  at  sunrise  or  sunset  is 
seen  rising  from  it  a  vapour,  white,  blue,  green, 
rose-colour,  which  rises,  falls,  spreads,  floats, 
melts,  and  finally  displays  the  form  of  a  woman 
divinely  beautiful — tne  Fairy,  or  the  Lady  Du- 
puy,  she  is  called  in  the  Brittany  country.  Often 
she  roams  on  the  shore ;  her  garments  ^htter  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainoow ;  ana  the  stars 
pale  before  the  diamonds  that  crown  her  brow. 
Sometimes  she  sits  on  the  turf  of  the  cliffs,  and 
dreamingly  plucks  the  petals  of  the  white  daisies, 
which  tlie  wind  carries  away  to  other  shores, 
with  the  odour  of  the  wild  thyme  and  the  mar- 
joram which  her  rosv  fingers  press.  She  passes 
light  as  a  bird  over  the  t^  grasses  of  the  d!owns; 
she  speaks  to  no  one,  and  £es  from  the  sight  of 
men. 

Formerlv  she  was  sovereign  of  the  place,  now 
on  the  rocks  she  weeps  for  ner  lost  power ;  the 
human  voice  alarms  her,  and  she  flies  to  moan 
with  the  winds  in  the  deepest  caverns. 

Man^  centuries  has  she  seen  pass  over  the 
mountains,  and  yet  her  polished  brow  is  smooth 
as  if  it  had  known  eighteen  summers  at  the 
most. 

Slie  saw  Julius  Ctesar  and  the  Gauls;  she  saw 
the  Druids  fly  before  the  servants  of  the  true 
God ;  she  saw  the  cross  raised  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills  of  Brittany,  her  country,  and  those 
who  worshipped  her  disappear  one  by  one  in 
the  tomb ;  she  saw  her  altars  fall,  and  the  walls 
of  her  temples  crumble.  Her  power  has  faded 
like  the  mists  of  a  spring  mommg  before  the 
sunshine.  Alone  she  remains  on  the  shore,  and 
wanders  in  the  mournful  penance  to  which  she 
is  condemned,  until  the  gates  of  heaven  shall 
be  opened  to  her. 

At  her  voice  of  old  the  winds  were  stilled, 
the  waves  calmed,  the  sea  became  smooth  and 
clear  as  a  crystal  lake.  Every  fisherman,  ere  he 
started  on  an  expedition,  came  to  the  beach  to 
offer  his  homage  to  the  goddess  who  rendered 


the  wind  favourable  and  the  fishing  successful. 
The  wives,  the  daughters,  the  sisters,  the  sweet- 
hearts of  the  absent  ones,  came  to  lay  garlands 
and  flowers  at  the  entrance  of  her  impenetrable 
grotto,  guarded  by  a  pack  of  invisible  hounds, 
whose  savage  barkings  warned  off  any  who 
might  be  so  imprudent  as  to  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  the  place. 

Since  the  Saviour,  dying  for  us  on  the  cross, 
destroyed  the  worship  of  idols,  the  Fairy's 
Grotto  far  more  rarely  sees  her  than  of  old,  and 
when  she  appears  in  her  ancient  domains  the 
apparition  is  supposed  to  augur  ill.  Often  does 
sne  leave  behmd  traces  of  vengeance,  and 
instead  of  protecting  human  beings  she  fre- 
quently injures  them,  and  is  pitiless  for  their 
tears. 

Long  ago  some  shepherds  returning  from  the 
pastures  at  the  fall  of  day,  found  a  young  girl 
expuring  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto.  They 
questioned  her,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
sue  made  the  following  recital : 

"Long  have  I  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  this  place  to  meet  my  betrothed  who  lives  at 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Never  once  had 
he  failed  to  keep  our  tryste  until  three  days 
ago,  at  which  time  the  fairy  appeared  to  me. 
From  that  time  I  have  watched  for  him  in  vain ; 
the  wind  and  the  sea  have  been  against  him,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  should  still  liave  hoped  had  not 
the  fairy  reappeared.  Last  night  at  moonrise  I 
heard  a  little  noise  behind  me,  like  the  flutter- 
ing of  wings.  I  sprang  up,  thinking  to  see  him 
I  waited  for,  imagining  ttiat  his  approach  had 
frightened  some  sea-bird  hidden  among  the 
reeds. 

"Before  me  stood  the  Lady  Dupuy.  I 
strove  to  flv  but  my  strength  failed  me,  I  fell  to 
the  ground  and  remained  there  as  you  have 
found  me.  My  days  are  numbered ;  brin^  me 
a  prws* ;  the  fairv  said  words  to  me  which  leave 
me  no  doubt  of  my  approaching  fate.  My 
betrothed  is  no  more !  W  hat  has  life  left  for 
me?  Go,  friends,  the  time  presses,  and  my 
strength  is  failing  me." 

The  shepherds  carried  her  on  their  shoulders 
Jo  the  village:  she  sent  for  her  confessor,  re- 
peated to  him  all  that  has  been  already  related, 
and,  having  received  the  sacrament,  expired. 

The  Cur6  of  St.  Suliac,  followed  by  a 
numerous  assemblage,  cross  and  banners  at 
their  head,  proceeded  to  the  grotto,  and  there 
summoned  the  fairy  to  appear.  Three  times  the 
call  was  repeated,  and  (as,  perhaps,  may  not 
seem  inexplicable,  all  things  consiaered)  no  re- 
sult being  obtamed,  he  exorcised  her,  and  or- 
dered her  in  the  name  of  God  never  to  reappear 
in  the  place. 

Nothing  was  visible,  but  a  wild  wall  issued 
from  the  mountain,  and  imprecations  which  froze 
the  blood  of  the  listeners  were  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ranee,  and  no  one 
doubted  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  pastor, 
the  flock  would  never  have  reached  the  fold  in 
safety. 

Since  then,  the  fairy  has  occasionally  been 
seen  wandering  in  the  moonlight,  but  she  flies  at 
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the  approach  of  men ;  for,  over  them,  thanks  to 
the  intercession  of  Mary  (of  course),  she  has  no 
longer  power. 

On  rctumin*  along  tht  sands  the  procession 
found  a  dead  body,  left  by  the  tide.  It  was 
found  to  be  that  of  the  young  sailor,  the  be- 
trothed of  the  poor  girl,  who,  a  new  Leander, 
had  been  daily  in  the  nabit  of  swimming  across 
the  Ranee  to  visit  his  Hero,  and  wno  had, 
through  the  malignant  arts  of  the  fairy,  shared 
the  fate  of  his  prototype,  and,  as  a  last  stroke 
of  her  vengeance,  been  cast  a  lifeless  corse 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  The  cvivi  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  buried  in  consecrated 
ground. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Fairy  is  still  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  for  tourists.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Grotto  of  Dogs,  because  there  may 
often  be  heard  issuing  from  it  a  sound  like  the 
growling  and  distant  barking  of  dogs. 

That  these  sounds  reallv  exist  is  positive. 
They  may  be  the  echoes  of  the  waves,  or  they 
may  proceed  from  currents  of  air  sweeping 
through  the  cavern;  but  so  singular  are  they 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  the  cave  without  feel- 
ing considerably  impressed  by  them. 

THE  THREE  CORPSES. 

This  is  no  old  wife's  story,  say  the  people  of 
St.  Suliac;  it  is  a  true  history,  and  the  fact^ 
occurred  before  the  lamentable  days  of  '93. 

Four  or  five  young  men  of  the  bourg  of  St. 
Suliac,  returning  from  one  of  the  neighbouringvil- 
kges,  passed,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  through  the  graveyard.  They  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  few  steps,  when  they  perceived 
before  the  reliquary  three  women  kneeling  in 
prayer ;  they  approached  the  women,  advising 
them  to  accompany  them  home.  In  vain ;  the 
devotees  remained  motionless,  not  even  turning 
their  heads.  Their  silent  immobiUty  made  the 
young  men  feel  a  little  uneasy. 

"  They  are  mortes  (dead  women),  boys ;  let  us 
pass  on,"  said  the  most  religious  of  the  band, 
crossing  himself.  « 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  said  another.  "  Women 
never  made  me  fly  yet ;  dead  or  alive  I'll  see 
them  nearer.  Iiet  he  who  loves  me  follow 
me !"  So  sayiqg,  he  advanced  towards  the  kneel- 
ing CTOUp. 

"Don't  go,  Archange,"  remonstrated  his  com- 
panions ;  "leave  the  women  alone ;  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  what  they  appear,  and  if  you  trouble 
them  you  may  come  to  grief." 

But  Archange,  without  respect  for  the  place, 
or  heed  for  the  counsels  of  his  friends,  advanced 
to  where  the  women  still  knelt,  and  addressed 
some  words  to  them.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
snatched  off  the  coiffe*  of  one  of  the  women,  and 
returned  to  display  it  to  his  comrades. 


♦  The  coifTe  is  the  cap  worn  by  all  the  peasant 
women  and  girls,  none  but  children  going  bare- 
headed. In  Brittany  nearly  every  village  has  its 
own  coiffe,  and  at  the  fetes,  where  the  people  for 
miles  round  assemble,  the  woman  of  each  bourff  or 
pays  may  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of  her  coiffe. 


"What  have  you  done?**  they  exclaimed. 
"  Suppose  she  comes  to  reclaim  her  coiffe  ?'* 

"  ril  give  it  her  back,  but  not  without  a  kiss, 
for  she  appeared  to  be  very  pretty." 

"  Pretty  or  ugly,  it  is  a  great  shame  for  a 
fellow  to  take  off  a  woman's  cap  like  that." 

The  young  men  separated ;  and  Archange  went 
home,  put  the  coiffe  in  his  cupboard,  and  went 
to  bed  and  to  sleep  without  thinking  any  more 
of  the  matter. 

But  next  morning,  on  opening  the  cupboard, 
what  sight  met  his  eyes !  He  started  back 
with  a  cry  that  brought  all  the  family  around 
him— in  the  place  where  he  had  put  the  coiffe 
lay  a  skull. 

Archange,  too  terriEed  to  touch  the  dreadful 
object,  shut  up  the  cupboard,  and  went  forth- 
with to  confession. 

"  My  son," said  the  priest,  "your sin  is  great, 
but,  thanks  to  your  repentance,  it  may  yet  be 
repaired.  At  midnight  the  skull  will  again  be- 
come a  coiffe ;  take  it  without  fear,  but  piously 
and  solemnly,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the 
dead  woman  whose  repose  you  have  troubled. 
But  before  doing  this  you  must  get  some  neigh- 
bour to  entrust  to  you  a  young  child  at  the 
breast ;  you  must  carry  it  in  your  arms,  and  do 
not  let  it  go  for  an  instant  either  on  your  way 
to  the  churchyard,  when  you  are  near  the  dead 
wbmen,  nor  even  on  your  way  home.  Go  now, 
and  do  never  again  trouble  the  rest  of  the 
dead." 

At  midnight  the  young  man  opened  the  cup- 
board, the  skull  had  disappeared,  and  there  lay 
the  coiffe.  He  took  it  witn  a  shudder  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cemetery,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
little  baby  which  his  sister  had  entrusted  to  him. 
There  were  the  three  dead  women ;  gently  he 
advanced  to  the  bare-headed  one,  and  reverently 

E laced  on  her  head  the  coiffe  he  had  taken  from 
er  the  previous  night. 

At  that  moment  she  sprang  up  and  gave  him 
such  a  sounding  box  on  tue  ear  that  he  remained 
half  stunned ;  then  the  three  disappeared  with 
these  words : 

"Imprudent  youth,  thou  art  lucky  to  have 
taken  counsel  of  one  wiser  than  thyself;  had 
it  not  been  for  the  angel  thou  bearest  in  thy 
arms,  to-night  thou  wouldst  have  slept  with  us 
in  the  tomb  where  we  have  slept  a  hundred 
years." 

From  that  night  Archange  never  entered  the 
churchyard  save  on  his  way  to  church ;  and  liis 
companions  and  the  rest  of  the  young  men 
imitated  his  respect  for  the  dead. 

You  cannot  have  been  bom  at  St.  Suliac  if 
you  have  not  heard  of  Jeanne  Malobe.  But  as 
it  occasionally  happens  that  people  are  bom 
elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  for  these 
persons  to  ask  who  Jeanne  Malobe  may  be  ? 

To  get  an  answer  to  the  question  is  not  so 
easy;  everybody  knows  her,  but  no  one  can 
tell  who  she  is,  whence  she  comes,  or  whither 
she  goes.    She  is  a  wonderful  workwoman,  a 
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marvellous  spinster ;  although  yery  old,  she 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  any  housewife.  She 
may  be  seen  of  an  evening  at  the  fountain 
of  Vorvaye,  seated  on  a  hawthorn  -  bush ; 
she  spins  all  the  night  through  her  distaff  of 
flax  finer  and  more  glistening  than  the  moon- 
beams ;  she  whirls  her  spindle  rapidly,  and  sin^ 
to  a  sad  and  low  chant  unintelligible  words,  m 
a  voice  so  faint  and  feeble  that  the  rattling  of 
her  nails  on  the  iron  of  the  distaff  renders  it 
impossible  even  to  guess  in  what  language  are 
the  words  of  her  song.  Old,  and  worn,  and 
toothless  as  she  is,  you  will  find  in  the  morning 
all  the  bushes  covered  with  the  fruit  of  her 
night's  labour.  Her  features  are  soft  and  regu- 
lar; her  complexion,  despite  her  great  age,  is 
clear  and  fresn ;  and  her  blue  and  white  clotlies 
are  always  beautifully  clean.  As  Vorvave  is  a 
marshy  spot,  she  always  sits  on  a  bush,  ana  takes, 
by  choice,  a  hawthorn.  She  washes  her  thread 
at  the  spring  of  Vorvaye,  and,  having  bestowed 
on  it  the  quality  of  dissolving  soap  and  rendering 
linen  spotlessly  white,  the  washerwomen  who 
take  a  pride  in  the  fair  colour  of  their  clothes 
resort  thither  in  numbers.  And  as,  in  order  to 
keep  their  places,  they  must  pass  the  night  on 
the  spot,  thev  see  at  dawn  her  glistening  silver 
threads  which  wave  among  the  branches  of  the 
furze,  and  which  the  angels  wind  to  weave  the 
robes  of  the  virgins  whom  God  has  called  to  the 
skies  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

Never  has  she  been  seen  idle :  she  spins  and 
spins  her  life  long ;  sometimes  she  is  to  be  seen 
at  Yorvaye,  sometimes  at  the  fence  of  Malobe, 
from  whence  has  been  taken  her  name,  and 
which  she  allows  no  one  to  cross  when  she  is 
there.  Occasionally  she  has  been  met  running 
among  the  warrens,  waving  her  distaff  and  pur- 
suing a  number  of  animals  of  fantastic  shapes ; 
and  she  has  much  ado  to  keep  away  the  Mcnee 
Ankine,  which  would  infallibly  break  and  en- 
tangle all  her  thread. 

This  Menee  Ankine,  well  known  through 
all  parts  of  Brittany  under  various  names,  is 
a  padc  composed  of  dogs,  foxes,  cats,  badgers, 
martens,  ferrets;  in  short,  all  sorts  of  carni- 
vorous animals  which  have  lived,  and  which, 
returning  to  the  earth,  assume  the  most  enor- 
mous proportions.  They  howl,  yell,  bark,  mew, 
utter  all  the  sounds  that  once  naturally  be- 
longed to  them,  and  drive  before  them  pell-mell 
horses,  cows,  asses,  calves,  pigs,  fowls,  ducks, 
turkeys,  that  have  been  left  at  night  in  the  fields 
or  without  the  fowl-houses ;  the  poor  creatures 
flying  in  terror  with  cries  of  distress  before  the 
infernal  pack.  And  though  at  ever^r  turning  some 
fall  exhausted,  the  number  of  victims  continually 
increases. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  crosses  the  path  of  the 
Men^e  Ankine!  Never  does  he  live  to  tell 
the  tale,  for,  next  morning,  bis  lifeless  body  is 
found  among  the  mangled  and  half-devoured 
remains  of  the  various  animals  that  have  been 
run  down  and  destroyed. 

Jeanne  alone  has  no  fear  of  the  Men6e,  and 
she   will   not  suffer  it  to  cross  her   domains. 


Jeanne  has  never  harmed  any  one,  yet  she  is 
feared  and  fled  from.  Often  she  weeps  on  the 
border  of  the  marshes  by  the  road  that  leads  to 
Bignon,  and  she  only  looks  up  and  ceases  her 
work  when  the  man  without  a  head,  who 
wanders  in  those  places,  passes  by.  The  man 
without  a  head  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  Jeanne. 

About  thirty  years  ago  he  met  and  spoke  to 
a  woman  of  the  pays,  named  Catherine  Signeury. 
What  he  said  she  never  revealed  to  mortal — not 
even  to  her  confessor — and  from  that  day  she 
ceased  not  to  speak  of  her  approaching  end. 
She  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  from  which  no 
medicine  could  revive  her,  and  she  died  without 
any  visible  malady  some  montlis  afterwards,  only 
saying,  *'The  Headless  Man  of  the  Bignon- 
road  predicted  it  to  me." 

Jeanne  Malobe  knows  him  and  his  history, 
but  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  question  her  con- 
cerning it  or  her  own ;  and  when  he  has  passed 
her  by,  saluting  her  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
she  resumes  her  spindle  and  distaff,  and  begins 
once  more  the  spinning  of  the  silver  thread 
which  it  is  said  that  she  must  spin  eternally,  to 
make  the  vestments  of  the  virgins  and  the 
saints. 

TH£  FAIBIES  OF  THS  RANCZ. 

The  Pairies  of  the  Bance  are  as  good  as  they 
are  pretty.  They  are  not  like  the  cruel  Lady 
of  the  Bec-Dupuy,  nor  Campion's  Hare,  nor  the 
Den-Bleiz,  the  terrible  Loup-Garou.  The  Den- 
Bleiz,  a  fierce  and  savage  wolf,  is  a  man  deprived 
of  his  natural  form  after  being  excommunicated 
for  committing  many  dreadful  crimes,  followed 
by  a  false  oath  on  the  Cross.  He  is  destined  to 
wander  every  night  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and 
to  roam  hill  and  dale  until  he  can  receive  from 
the  hand  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  old  a  wound 
with  a  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  As, 
however,  no  child  has  yet  been  found  .disposed 
to  bar  his  passage,  the  Den-Bleiz,  or  Loup- 
Garou,  wanaers  still. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  Fairies  of  the  Eance, 
you  must  come  to  its  borders  when  the  wind 
howls,  mingling  with  the  voice  of  the  thunder, 
when  the  sky  lowers,  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
dash  against  the  rocks.  There,  on  the  dark  and 
troubled  waves,  jou  will  see  hundreds  of  tiny 
figures,  blue,  white,  rose,  lilac,  green,  dancing, 
floating,  disappearing  beneath  the  water,  spring- 
ing into  the  air,  forming  chains  and  circles  of 
fantastic  dances ;  or,  languidly  stretched  on  the 
surface  of  the  tide,  their  heads  resting  on  their 
hands,  these  lovelv  imps,  clothed  in  oil  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  idlv  follow  the  caprices 
of  the  stream  which  rocks  them,  now  scattering, 
now  throwing  them  together,  till  it  brings  them 
to  the  mouth  of  some  little  tributary,  where 
they  assemble  in  crowds  round  one  figure  yet 
lovelier  than  all  the  rest. 

This  being,  clad  in  floating  robes  of  gossamer, 
crowned  with  diamonds,  and  seated  m  a  bark 
formed  of  a  nautilus-shell,  drawn  by  two  cray- 
fish with  emerald  eyes,  is  the  queen  of  the  ghtter- 
ing  band,  and  these  aorial  forms  which  spring 
from  the  clefts  and  hollows  of  the  rocks  are  the 
fairies  and  genii  who  have  empire  over  the 
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waters.  Their  beloved  queen  is  all-powerful  in 
her  dominions ;  she  directs  the  course  of  the 
waters,  she  moderates  the  violence  of  the 
w<nds,  and  she  commands  the  river  to  spare 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  those  dwelling  on 
the  banks,  and  compels  it  to  cast  safely  asiiore 
those  who  may  have  been  overwhelmed  in  its 
torrent. 

It  is  said  that  one  dav,  tired  of  the  homage 
of  her  subjects  and  of  her  solitary  grandeur, 
she  fled  from  her  court,  and  landing  on  the 
island  of  Notre-Dame,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  shore  bv  a  tuft  of  pink  heather.  A  young 
sailor,  studying  navigation,  and  only  waiting 
till  the  weather  should  permit  his  vessel  to  put 
to  sea,  spied  the  fairy  land,  and,  amazed  at  the 
s^ht  of  such  grace  and  loveliness,  he,  hiding  be- 
hind a  rock,  remained  in  mute  and  delighted 
contemplation. 

The  queen,  believing  herself  to  be  alone, 
took  off  ner  royal  mantle,  and  resting  her  head 
on  a  tuft  of  soft  grass,  she  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber.  The  young  man,  gently  stealing  from 
his  hiding-place,  came  and  knelt  besioe  her, 
respectfully  waiting  her  awaking. 

The  fairies,  missing  her,  sougnt  her  in  all  di- 
rections, till,  at  last,  seeing  her  boat  moored  by 
the  isle,  they  proceeded  thither,  and  finding  a 
stranger  thus  close  to  their  mistress,  they  seized 
and  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  river, 
when  the  queen,  awaking,  ordered  them  to  re- 
tire. 

The  young  man,  falling  at  her  feet,  entreated 
to  be  told  who  was  his  enchanting  preserver. 

The  queen,  lifting  her  voice  into  a  soft  and 
delicious  melody,  chanted  the  following  words : 

VThat  I  am  thou  canst  not  know, 

Thy  feeble  mind  camiot  conceive  of  my  state. 

What  I  am  no  mortal  can  be ; 

After  thy  God  I  have  full  power  over  thee. 

I  am  to  thee  that  perfumed  flower 

Which  the  zephyr  loves  silently  to  kiss ; 

I  am  that  flickering  light 

Which  on  these  shores  appears  at  midnight. 

Now  on  the  duogeon,  in  a  vapour  grey, 

I  appear  to  mortals; 

Now  in  the  comer  of  the  evening  hearth 

My  voice  sighs  or  sings  softly. 

Sometimes  I  am  the  tender  dew 

Which  in  the  morning  veils  the  gross, 

And  I  am  the  liquid  pearl 

Which  in  spring  eves  glitters  on  the  young  wheat 

The  bubble  which  evaporates  in  the  air 

And  indicates  thy  lot  I  send  forth, 

The  cave  of  the  winds,  the  land  of  the  night  and  of 

the  morning 
Behold  me  the  same  day. 
I  am  the  finch,  the  light  swallow. 
The  sparrow,  iJie  winged  guest  of  the  valley, 
The  nightingale,  the  gauzy  fly, 
The  wren,  the  agile  gnat. 

Seest  thou  at  evening,  roaming  on  the  clifis^ 

A  shadow,  black  or  white  by  turns, 

A  wandering  marsh-fire,  a  blazing  light, 

Which  puts  the  love-songs  of  the  heart  to  silence  ? 


I  am  a  voice,  the  echo  of  your  mountains, 
The  orb  of  day,  the  dull  sound  of  the  torrent. 
The  flower  of  the  woods,  the  spirit  of  the  fields^ 
The  winged  singer,  singing  of  death. 

At  night  I  am  the  freezing  breeze 

That  visits  the  yews,  a  messenger  of  death. 

I  am  in  the  golden  robe,  the  ring  of  the  betrothed, 

The  child  that  laughs  and  weeps  and  sleeps. 

Mortal !  I  am  the  griefii  of  life. 

The  good,  the  evil,  the  hope  of  your  bright  days. 

The  rainbow  harmoniously  brilliant, 

The  voice  of  God  that  is  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

I  am  in  the  raging  sea, 

I  love  the  winds.    The  terror  of  the  sailor, 

The  black  ship  at  the  dark  watch 

Holds  me  on  her  deck,  and  I  command  the  waves. 

Then  my  voice  surmounts  the  voice  of  the  tempest, 

I  am  life  to  Satan,  heaven-banished ! 

I  am  the  voice  of  the  evening,  the  joy  of  feasts. 

The  murmur  of  the  great  sea,  telling  of  infinity! 

A  day  will  come  when  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Thou  wilt  descend,  following  the  course  of  the  great 

river. 
Weak  mortal !  thou  wilt  be  the  victim 
Of  the  foolish  pride  which  will  cut  off  thy  days. 
Then  thy  soul,  quitting  the  clay 
Which  the  great  God  made  to  enclose  it. 
Will  form  the  shooting  star, 
Leaving  behind  the  earthy  tenement. 

That  which  I  am  will  one  day  cease  to  be  to  Ihee  a 

mystery: 
Thou  wilt  know  my  secret,  thou  wilt  know  my 

power, 
But  until  the  day  marked  for  thee  to  quit  the  earth, 
No  mortal. can  conceive  me. 

Her  song  finished,  the  queen  made  a  si^  of 
adieu  to  the  sailor.  She  called  to  her  subjects, 
who,  placing  on  her  shoulders  her  royal  mantle 
studded  with  Oriental  pearls,  and  leading  up  a 
coach  harnessed  with  bright-winged  butterflies, 
the  band  floated  up  above  the  mists  of  the  river, 
and  disappeared  in  the  ethereal  regions 
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QUITE  ALONE. 

Book  the  Second  :  Womakhood. 
cbaptee  xu.  the  wild  wokan. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  Try  another  pawn-shop  ? 
She  had  no  passport.  They  must  have  papers. 
It  was  the  law,  it  seemed.  But  how  did 
people  get  papers?  Were  they  bom  with 
papers  P  Should  she  go  back  to  the  goldsmiths 
on  the  Quai  and  try  them  once  more  ?  Alas ! 
of  what  avail  would  that  be  ?  She  would  receive 
only  the  same  answers,  the  same  rebuffs.  Was 
there  no  one  in  this  enormous  city  of  Paris  wbo 
would  purchase  a  gewgaw  from  a  poor  child 
who  wanted  to  run  away  ?  She  had  neard  of  a 
place  called  the  Temple.  She  had  read  of  it, 
too,  and  Madame  de  Kergolay  had  talked  to  her 
about  it  hundreds  of  times  as  the  site  of  that 
old  donjon  keep  where  the  Martyr  King  and 
his  queen  had  lain  in  captivity,  and  where  the 
poor  little  Dauphin  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
cobbler  Simon,  to  be  slowly  tortured  to  death. 
The  donjon  keep  was  pulled  down  now,  and 
the  Temple  was  a  place  where  they  bought  and 
sold  everything.  Should  she  ask  her  way  there  ? 
But  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  pass  close 
to  the  Marais ;  and  an  indefinable  terror  forbade 
her  to  retrace  her  footsteps. 

She  came,  suddenlv,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  on  a  marchand  d'habits  —  an  old- 
clothesman.  No  Jew  was  he.  In  Paris,  Chris- 
tians do  not  disdain  to  carry  the  ba^,  and  wear 
the  three  hats.  This  fellow  was  a  Marseillais, 
swarthv  and  brieht-eyed,  with  a  head  of  tufted 
black  hair,  dazzlinc  white  teeth,  and  earrings. 
He  had  two  umbreUas  beneath  one  arm,  and  a 
cavalry  sabre  beneath  the  other,  a  cocked-hat 
in  one  hand  besides  the  three  on  his  head,  a  pair 
of  patent  leather  boots  tucked  in  his  waistband, 
ana  any  number  of  loose  garments  flying  all 
abroad  about  him  -.  besides  his  bulging  bag. 

"  Troun  de  Pair !"  cried  the  marchand  d'babits 
-when  he  saw  Lily,  "  what  a  pretty  girl." 

"  Will  you  buy  a  locket  ?"  said  the  girl, 
shrinking  from  the  man's  bold  gaze,  and  holdii^ 
out  the  trinket  in  her  little  trembling  hand.  She 
was  desperate,  now.  She  would  have  had 
courage  to  ask  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  if  he  would  buy  a  locket. 

"  Carragoui  de  zeval,"  exclaimed  the  Marseil- 
lais in  return,  "  I  am  not  a  jeweller.    What  do 


you  want  for  your  little  breloque,  mon  anze 
z^rier 

"A  hundred  francs,"  replied  Lily,  half 
choking. 

« Masoulipatam !"  shouted  the  marchand 
d'habits,  who  seemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
arsenal  of  strange  execrations.  "  Yeux-tou  mi 
rouiner?  Ma,  I  will  be  generous.  Ze  souls 
Chr6tien,  moi,  et  pas  oune  Zouif.  Twelve  francs 
fifty  centimes  for  your  locket." 

"No,"  cried  Lily,  passionately.  She  could 
have  strangled  the  man. 

"  Quesaco  !  crrricuicoui !"  continued  the 
Marseillais.  "  Don't  fly  into  a  temper.  I  don't 
buy  jewellery  on  fete-days.  Come  and  break- 
fast with  me.  AUons  manzer,  aliens  boire !" 
And  the  eyes  of  the  old-clothesman  sparkled 
like  unto  live  coals. 

Lily  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  and^  spurning 
his  offer,  walked  indignantly  away. 

"  Pif  de  Pilate !"  the  Marseillais  muttered, 
looking  after  her,  "z'est  oune  zentille  petite 
fillette  za.  Never  mind.  I  shall  dance 
at  the  Barriere  du  Tr6ne  to-night.  Marchand 
d'hab-i-i-i-i-ts."  And  with  nis  lugubrious 
and  long-drawn-out  chant,  his  bag  and  his 
bright  eyes,  the  old-clothesman  went  on  his  way. 
They  were  magnificejit  eyes,  only  he  had  spoilt 
them  by  a  habit  of  squinting,  contracted  through 
the  endeavour  to  glance  at  the  first  floor 
windows  on  both  sides  of  the  street  at  onc^,  to 
see  whether  the  occupants  had  any  old  clothes 
to  sell. 

Twelve  francs  fifty  for  her  locket!  The 
villains.  The  wicked,  wicked,  hard-hearted 
people,  she  thought.  Had  she  had  time,  she 
could  have  sat  down  on  a  door-step,  covered  her 
face  with  her  shawl,  and  cried  her  eyes  out. 
But  it  was  with  her  as  with  the  Wandering 
Jew,  "Onward!    Onward!" 

She  remembered  that  she  was  not  yet  quite 
destitute.  Her  breakfast  paid  for,  she  was  stiU 
the  possessor  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
francs.  That  would  carry  her  some  distance 
towards  her  destination— support  her  for  some 
days,  she  thought.  And  then  she  would  beg. 
She  beg  I  Perhaps  there  were  cottages  on  the 
road  where  the  people  were  kind  and  would 
give  her  bread  and  milk,  and  allow  her  to  sleep 
on  the  straw  in  their  barns.  She  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  cruel  and  pitiless 
Paris.  She  would  begin  her  journey  at  once. 
How  it  was  to  be  prosecuted  she  had  not  the 
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slightest  idea.  She  knew  she  had  to  reach  the 
coast  and  to  cross  the  sea :  that  was  all. 

The  MarseiUais  marchand  d'habits  had  told 
her,  the  rascal  \  that  he  never  bought  jewellery 
on  f^te-days.  Once  cr  twice  before  in  the 
course  of  that  weary  morning's  travel,  she  had 
heard  about  the  festivals.  At  the  pawnbroker's 
they  had  bidden  her  to  be  quick,  (or  they  were 
about  to  close.  The  poor,  it  seems,  must  pawn, 
even  on  the  morning  of  a  holiday,  so  the 
commissaire-priseur  opened  his  doors  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  business  of  pleasure 
began. 

Lily  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  more 
people  about,  this  momiug,  than  on  ordinary 
days ;  that  many  of  the  shops,  and  nearly  all  those 
of  a  superior  class,  were  closed ;  that  the  humbler 
sort  of  people  mostly  wore  clean  blouses,  and  the 
grisettes  clean  caps ;  that  the  students  of  the 
School  of  St.  Cyr  were  abroad  in  their  holiday 
clothes ;  that  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  looked 
unusually  spruce  and  burnished  up;  and  that 
the  verv  sergents  de  viUe  had  waxed  their 
moustacnes,  and  given  their  sword-hilts  an 
extra  polish.  There  were  a  good  many  flowers 
about ;  from  many  of  the  windows  hung  banners 
and  streamers;  and  in  front  of  every  public 
building  rose  great  black  triangular  stages,  like 
monstrous  but  truncated  ladders,  supporting 
on  their  many  rungs  pipkins  full  of  oil  ana 
tallow,  in  which  were  huge  cotton  wicks.  These 
were  the  lampions  for  the  iUuminations  at  night. 

Then  Lily  2^  at  once  remembered  that  this 
was  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  and  that 
Madame  de  Kergolay  had  told  her  that  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  twenty-eighth,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  that  month,  in  every  year,  the 
official  eala-days  known  as  the  Fetes  of  July 
Ivere  held.  "They  are  to  celebrate  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  of  July,  1830,"  the  old  lady 
would  say,  disdainfully;  "the  revolution  so 
adroitly  discounted  in  their  own  favour,  by 
M.  le  Ihic  d'Orleans  and  the  banker  Lafitte. 
It  is  an  official  celebration,  strictly  a  govern- 
ment affair,  my  child,  and  the  masking  and 
mummeries  and  tight-rope  dancing  are  ail  paid 
for  out  of  the  puhlic  treasury.  The  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — absolutely  nothing. 
Tlie  only  holiday  which  lives  in  their  memories 
and  in  their  hewrts  is  the  Fete  de  St.  Louis." 

Thus  Madame  de  Kergolay ;  and  Lily  had,  of 
course,  implicitly  believed  her.  But  she  could 
not  help  thinking  now,  as  she  watched  the 
gaily  dressed  and  laughing  throngs  hurrying  past, 
that,  if  the  Fete  of  St.  Louis  were  in  their  hearts, 
the  lights  of  the  Fetes  of  July  shone  uncommonly 
bright  in  their  faces.  Every  one  looked  happy : 
everybody  011^/  be  happy,  thought  the  poor  little 
outcast  runaway,  her  sad  heart  sinking  within 
her,  at  the  sight  of  the  smiles  and  the  joyous 
faces.  She  little  knew  that  among  that  laugh- 
ing concourse  there  were  numbers  upon  numbers 
ten  thousand  times  more  miserable  than  she. 

It  was  good  that  she  should  not  know  it.  It 
would  not  have  consoled  her.  She  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  age  when  "  there  is  something 
not  absolutely  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  misfor- 


tunes of  our  dearest  friends."  The  wretcheder 
she  was  hcrsalf— being,  as  you  know,  young  and 
silly,  and  not  at  all  a  woman  of  the  world — ^the 
readier  she  was  to  sympathise  with  sorrow.  She 
was  but  a  litUe  fool,  at  the  best;  but  she  never 
grew  out  of  that  folly. 

So  it  was  a  grand  holiday,  a  very  grand  holi- 
day. The  government  liked  to  encourage  holi- 
days ;  it  made  the  people  feel  light  and  pleasant, 
and  saved  them  from  getting  the  headache  over 
those  stunid  newspapers.  On  the  third,  and 
grandest  aay  of  the  fetes,  the  newspapers  were 
not  published  at  all : — ^another  thing  which  the 
government  liked  dearly.  A  good  government, 
a  paternal  e^vernment,  a  light-hearted  govern- 
ment ;  it  rejoiced  to  see  tlie  bard-worked  editors 
and  reporters  strolling  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
dining  at  the  Cafd  Anglais,  or  dancing  at  the 
Chaumi^re— even  if  they  danced  that  naughty 
cancan — instead  of  muddling  their  brains  in  the 
composition  of  prosy  leading  articles,  or  wearing 
their  fingers  to  the  bone  in  taking  crabbed  short- 
hand notes  of  the  long-winded  debates  of  the 
Chambers.  "  Enjoy  yourselves,  my  children," 
cried  this  good  government.  "  In  these  last  days 
of  July  let  us  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  fine  weather, 
an  abundant  crop  of  strawberries,  and  the  pos- 
session of  so  beneficent  a  sovereign  as  that 
dear  old  gentleman  with  the  umbrella  at  the 
Tuilerics  yonder.  See;  he  wears  a  tricolored 
cockade,  the  emblem  of  Liberty,  in  his  hat.  Is 
that  not  good  of  him?  Let  us  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  Patriots  of  July.  What  glorious 
fellows  they  were.  Shout !  How  noWy  they 
foueht.  Fure  the  cannon !  How  heroically  they 
died.  Drub  the  double  drums!  How  very 
soundly  they  sleep,  in  the  vaults  under  the 
column  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  Let  us 
drink  all  their  healths,  and  inscribe  all  their 
names,  even  to  the  humblest  blouse-wearer,  in 
golden  letters  on  the  marble  plinth.  As  for  the 
patriots  of  to-day,  they  are  a  pack  of  sulky  dis- 
agreeable grumblers,  mere  spoil-sports  and 
trouble-ffites,  and,  lest  they  should  mar  the  bright 
sunshine  of  our  holiday,  we  have  put  them  away 
in  the  casemates  of  JBelle  Isle,  and  Mont  St. 
Michel,  and  Doullens,  and  turned  a  big  key  on 
them.  Soldiers!  bring  your  muskets  to  the 
'ready,*  and,  bombardiers,  keep  your  matches 
lighted.  This  is  a  fete-day.  Everybody  is  to 
enjoy  himself  under  pain  of  immediate  arrest. 
Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  my  children.  Go  to  the 
play  for  nothing.  See  the  illuminations,  and  the 
fireworks,  and  the  water-jousts,  for  nothing; 
meanwhile,  we,  who  are  your  parents  and  best 
friends,  will  govern  you,  and  look  after  all  your 
little  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad.  Tiens  !  that 
birchen  rod  of  ours  is  getting  a  little  limp.  Ex- 
cuse us  if  we  use  one  of  iron." 

So  spoke  the  Government  of  July,  thinking  it 
was  to  last  for  ever ;  but  it,  ana  its  dynasty^ 
and  its  festivals,  and  all  its  pretty  little  winning 
ways,  are  dead  and  gone,  and  well-nigh  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  man. 

For  aught  Lily  knew,  the  gay  doings  might 
be  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  or  the  birthday  of  Monsieur  Lafitte  the 
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banker.  To  her  mind,  the  revolution  of  1830 
conveyed  but  a  verv  dim  and  meagre  im|)ression. 
Once,  when  Mademoiselle  Espremenil,  who 
was  an  Orleanist,  told  her  that  three  hundred 
patriots  were  killed  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
fighting  against  the  Swiss  guard,  she  ex- 
claimed "  Mpw  very  wicked  oi  them  to  fkht 
against  the  kin^s  soldiers !"  and  was  called 
nigaude,  and  mme  to  copy  out  the  third  chap- 
ter of  T^l^aque,  for  ner  pains.  She  had 
never  gone  outside  the  doors  of  the  Pension 
Marcassin  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
fe|«By  during  the  whole  of  her  incarceration  in 
that  penitentiary.  The  other  girls  had  given 
her,  from  time  to  thne,  glowing  accounts  of 
what  they  had  seen  during  the  three  glorious 
days ;  but  to  Lily  those  were  only  fairy  -  tales 
and  fables^  as  beautiful  but  as  unreal  as  any  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Now,  she  was  privileged — ^by  her  own  act  and 
deed  at  least — ^to  see  the  grand  sight,  for  a 
momentary  peep  at  wliich,  even,  she  nad  often 
thirsted,  and  to  wander  at  will  among  the  merry- 
makers. But  she  fled  from  it  all  as  though  it 
had  been  a  pestilence.  She  was  afraid.  While 
the  day  lasted,  she  thought,  it  would  be  folly, 
it  would  be  madness,  to  venture  into  the  Elvsian 
Fields,  where  all  the  world  of  Parb  would  be 
out  walking.  No,  no:  that  place  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Still  she  had  an  irre- 
sistible craving  to  see  something  of  the  brave 
show,  before  sue  commenced  her  flight  to  £nf^- 
land  in  good  earnest.  She  would  wait  until 
sunset,  she  thought— until  nearlv  dusk.  Then 
the  crowd  would  oe  denser,  and  tue  quieter  sort 
of  folks  gone  home,  and  she  might  mingle  with 
the  throng  unnoticed  and  unrecognised. 

Now  lagging,  nowhurrying  through  a  tortuous 
maze  of  streets,  she  came  all  at  once  into  the 
ffreat  garish  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  saw  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  and  the  Place  de  bi  Concorde 
one  vast  Lake  of  Pleasure,  covered  with  Islands 
of  Delight,  bkzmg  in  the  sun.  She  turned 
from  the  dangerous  open,  and  fled.  Ascending 
the  Rue  St.  Honors  she  ventured  to  cross  it 
before  she  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  and  even 
got  safe  over  the  upper  part  of  the  Rue  de 
^Kivoli  into  the  dismal  little  labyrinth  of  by- 
lanes,  full  of  sellers  of  old  prints,  and  older 
curiosities,  technically  known  as  the  P4t6  du 
Louvre,  and  which  had  grown  up,  a  fungus, 
between  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries.  To  her  relief  she  managed  to  gain 
the  Quai :  not  that  where  the  old  gold-dealers 
live,  but  that  which  fronts  the  Long  Gallery.  She 
crossed  the  Pont  Royal  as  timorously  as  a  little 
mouse  seeking  a  fresh  hole,  and,  diving  down 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  was  glad  to  lose  herself  in  a 
fresh  kbyrinth  of  little  streets. 

She  found  out,  perhaps,  the  dimmest  little 
cabinet  de  lecture,  or  reading-room,  that  ever 
was  groped  for,  and  at  last  discovered,  in  the 
dimmest  portion  of  old  Paris.  It  seemed,  to 
Lily,  not  much  bigger  in  size  than  the  cage  of  a 
good-sized  macaw,  and  was  very  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  so  suited  her  admirably.  The  old 
maiden  lady  who  kept  this  abode  of  literature] 


had  read  herself  more  than  three  parts  blind 
with  bad  novels,  and  was  so  deeply  immersed 
in  one  of  the  admired  works  of  Monsieur 
Horace  St.  Aubin,  that,  when  Lily  entered,  she 
could  barely  find  time  to  extend  her  hand  for 
five  sous— the  regulation  price  of  admission  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Muses. 

All  the  people  who  frequented  ike  reading- 
room  were  oldt— as  old  as  the  visitors  whom 
Madame  de  Kergolav  received,  but  of  a  shabbier 
and  more  dilapidatoa  tvpe.  They  seemed  to  be 
tumbling  to  pieces  with  sheer  antiquity,  both  in 
their  bodies  and  their  garments,  and  to  be  only 
kept  together  by  means  of  stays,  and  braces, 
and  pins,  and  buttons,  and  hooks,  the  horns 
of  spectacles,  the  springs  of  false  teeth,  and  the 
elastic  bands  of  wi^s.  There  never  was  such  a 
rickety  congreg[ation.  Ague,  paralysis,  neu- 
ralgia^ and  sciatica,  seemed  to  have  gotten  hold 
of  the  furniture  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the 
esteblishment ;  and  everything  tottered  and 
shook,  and  trembled  and  cr^ed.  As  Lily 
walked  up  the  room,  and  chose  the  darkest 
comer,  the  very  boards  yielded  beneath  her 
tread,  and  sent  up  little  clouds  of  dust,  giving 
to  her  ankles  a  wreathed  appearance,  as  tiiough 
she  had  been  a  young  Mercury. 

There  was  a  tall  old  gentleman  who  came  to 
the  Cabinet,  not  to  read,  but  to  sleep.  It  could 
not  be  said  precisely  that  he  snored,  but  the  air 
about  him  seemed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit 
of  a  defunct  trombone.  And  it  was  a  spirit 
seemingly  in  pain. 

There  was  a  little  old  lady  who  represented  a 
prodigious  cap,  a  large  pair  of  green  goggles, 
a  red  plaid  shawl,  and  nothing  else.  Merface 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  town,  and  to  have 
left  a  P.P.C.  card  over  the  spectacles,  on  which 
some  one  had  sketched  the  lineaments  of  a 
death's  head ;  but  sketched  them  very  faintly. 
And  most  of  the  time  even  this  was  a  fact 
which  you  were  not  enabled  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  as  the  little  old  lady 
usually  kept  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
before  her,  never  turning  over  the  pages ;  and 
under  those  circumstances  she  was  only  so  much 
newspaper,  and  so  much  shawl. 

Over  against  Lily  there  sat  an  ancient  per- 
sonage of  the  male  sex,  lean  and  long  as  i)on 
Quixote,  and  wearing  a  nightcap  under  his  h^t. 
Ue  had  a  long  green  cloak  with  a  rabbit's  skin 
colhu:;  and  under  this  cloak  he  fondled  and 
cherished  a  diminutive  dog  of,  apparently,  the 
turnspit  breed.  There  was  a  verV  strict  prohi- 
bition against  the  introduction  of  dogs  to  the 
Cabinet,  in  a  notice  hung  up  at  the  entrance. 
But  the  old  ^ntleman  had  very  probably  been 
offending  against  the  regulations  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  He  was  the  senior,  the  doyen  of 
the  customers.  Those  who  surrounded  him 
were  too  old  and  feeble  to  resent  his  malfeasance, 
and  the  lady  at  the  counter  was  too  much 
engrossed  by  Monsieur  Horace  St.  Aubin  to 
take  notice  of  anything  outside  her  book. 
Still,  the  old  man  in  the  cloak  was  not  ex- 
empt from  occasional  twinges  of  conscience. 
The  little  dog  was  generally  very  quiet,  but, 
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from  time  to  time,  feeling  bored  probably,  he 
\7oald  poke  his  nose  from  beneatli  the  folds  of 
the  mantle,  with  a  sharp  yap,  or  a  plaintive 
whine.  -Aid  then  Lily  would  hear  the  lean 
old  man  whispering  in  great  trepidation  to  the 
refractory  turnspit :  "  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Lindor !  De  la  sagesse,  mon  ami — de  la  sagesse, 
,  Lindor ;  remember  what  a  risk  [  am  running  for 
thee.  Je  t'implore,  Lindor,  de  ne  pas  me  eom- 
promettre.  I  entreat  thee,  Lindor,  not  to  com- 
promise me."  Once,  the  lean  old  man  caught 
Lily  looking  at  him.  The  turnspit  had  been 
very  restless.  The  old  man  covered  its  tiny 
muzzle  with  both  his  white  trembling  hands, 
and  cast  towards  Lily  a  look  at  once,  so  piteous 
and  so  supplicating  that  the  girl  felt  half  inclined 
to  laugh,  and  half  to  cry. 

She  stayed  here,  reading  newsnapers  out  of 
date,  and  dog^s-eared  romances,  wnich  excited, 
for  two  reasons,  her  special  wonder :  first,  as  to 
whoever  could  have  written  them ;  and  next,  who- 
ever could  have  read  them  before  her.  That 
they  had  been  diligently  conned,  however,  and  to 
some  purpose,  was  evident ;  for  the  edges  were 
yellow  ax^d  shiny  with  much  thumbing,  and  many 
pages  were  blistered  with  long  drie£up  tears. 

They  were  all  full  of  love ;  out  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  love  that  Lily  could  comprehend,  with 
which  she  could  sympathise,  or  from  which  she 
could  derive  any  consolation.  Silly  girl,  she 
was  quite  raw  and  ignorant.  She  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  take  her  heart  to  pieces  and  put  it  to- 
gether again,  like  a  map  puzzle.  She  had  not 
acQuired  the  art  of  preserving  her  passion,  and 
boiling  it  down,  and  putting  plenty  of  sugar  to 
it,  and  spreading  it  on  paper,  as  jam  is  spread 
upon  bread.  Lamentable  little  dunce !  She  was 
vet  at  the  A  B  C  of  the  great  alphabet,  which, 
being  learnt,  after  infinite  wailings  and  canings, 
only  teaches  us  to  spell  the  words  Disappoint- 
ment and  Despair.  She  was  auite  a  novice  in 
the  cosmography  of  the  Pays  du  Tendre.  Had 
Lily  been  asked  to  write  a  love-letter,  it  would 
have  begun  with  "  I  love,"  and  it  would  have 
ended  with  **I  love,"  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  else,  except  blots,  which  are  the 
I  blushes  of  manuscript.  I  have  known  people 
j  who  punctuated  theh:  protestations  of  affection. 
They  must  have  been  very  much  in  love  indeed. 

Here  she  lingered  until  the  day  was  declining. 
She  went  out  at  last  (the  mistress  of  the  place 
never  heeding  her),  and  she  left  the  old  folks 
there,  doddering  and  coughing  feebly  in  their 
chairs.  Those  who  are  alive,  and  the  oldest 
folks  alwavs  seem  to  last  the  long^est,  may  be 
there,  dodaering  and  choking  to  this  day. 

Into  the  broad  streets,  and  on  to  theoroader 
quay,  and  over  another  bridge ;  but  this  time  it 
-was  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  they  were  be- 
ginning to  light  up  the  lampions  in  front  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Then,  she  was  in  the 
vast  Place,  by  tlie  side  of  the  Luxor  obelisk. 
She  could  resist  it  no  longer.  She  was  beyond 
the  control  of  reason.  She  was  bewildered — 
fascinated.  Come  what  may,  she  must  see  the 
sight. 

So  she  sped  by  tlie  spouting  fountains,  and 


entered  upon  the  enormous  avenue  of  the  Elysian 
Fields.  The  sight  almost  took  away  her  breath. 
It  was  wonderful.  Two  huge  open  air  theatres, 
within  whose  vast  prosceniums  whole  regiments 
of  red-leg|^ed  soldiers  were  encaged  in  deadly 
combat  with  white-burnousedf  Arabs.  They 
fired  off  real  guns,  and  real  howitzers.  Real 
hordes  galloped  on  to  the  stage,  not  at  all  alarmed 
bv  the  noise,  whereas  the  very  smell  of  the  powder 
almost  frightened  Lily  out  of  her  wits. 

But  the  theatres  were  only  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  sea.  There  were  Punches  by  the  score. 
There  were  Marionettes.  There  were  greasr 
poles  up  which  adventurous  gymnasts  climbed; 
intent  on  reaching  the  silver  watches,  spoons, 
and  mugs— no  vmgar  legs  of  mutton  here ! — 
suspended  to  a  hoop  at  the  summit.  What 
shouting  and  clapping  of  hands  when  a  climber, 
his  strained  fingers  within  an  inch  of  the  coveted 

1)rize,  found  the  treacherous  surface  beneath  at 
ength  too  much  for  him,  and  so  slid  down  to  the 
bottom  again,  defeated  and  fat-begrimed. 

There  were  merry-go-rounds.  There  were 
targets  at  which  you  could  fire  au  blanc,  and  if 
you  struck  the  bull's-eye,  found  a  plaster  figure 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  arise,  like  a  jack-in-a- 
box.  Ninepins ;  spring  top ;  roulette  playing 
for  macaroons;  jugglers ;  acrobats;  rope-dancers, 
dancing  dogs  ana  monkeys ;  a  camel ;  -b,  bear 
that  beat  a  tambourine ;  a  goat  that  danoed  at 
the  bidding  of  a  gipsy  woman  dressed  up  as 
Esmeralda ;  a  dog  that,  being  desired  to  name 
the  greatest  rogue  in  company,  walked  straight 
up  to  his  master,  wagged  nis  tail,  and  barked  an 
unmistakable  "  This  is  he ;"  several  other  dog8> 
with  cocked-hats  tied  under  their  chins,  militarr 
coats,  and  frilled  pantaloons,  who  performed 
gavottes,  looking  most  mournful  the  while ;  a 
camel,  on  whose  head  a  little  boy  executed  a 
saraband ;  everything,  in  short,  that  was  won- 
derful, and  strange,  and  delightful. 

Booths  where  gingerbread  was  sold,  brown, 
sticky-looking,  shiny  gingerbread,  like  Moorish 
faces  on  a  very  hot  day,  and  with  great  white 
oval  almonds  in  them,  like  eyes ;  booths  where 
sweetnaeats  were  dispensed;  where  fruit  and 
fried  potatoes,  hot  pie-crust— the -famous  galette 
— ana  gauffre  cakes  were  to  be  had — all  these 
abounded.  And  shrilly  sounded  above  the 
myriad  noises  of  the  throng,  and  was  andible 
even  in  the  intervals  of  blank  cartridge  firings 
the  voice  of  the  man  who  sold  cocoa.  "  A  la 
fraiche !  a  la  fraiche !"  he  cried.  A  little  round 
tower,  with  crenelated  top  bristlinif  with  many- 
coloured  flags,  and  hung  with  gay  tinkling  bells, 
was  strapped  to  his  back.  Beneath  his  arm 
passed  the  brass  pipe  and  tap  from  which  he 
frothed  his  cool  but  mawkish  beverage.  Around 
his  body  was  slung  a  wooden  cestus,  and  thick 
hanging  from  it  a  store  of  goblets  of  burnished 
tin,  that  shone  as  bright  as  silver.  Still  cried  he, 
"  A  la  fraiche  !  k  la  fraiche !"  his  bells  tinkling, 
and  his  flags  waving  through  the  jostling  mass. 

There  were  no  dandies  here,  no  leaders  of 
fashion,  no  eye-glass  wearers,  no  fan-twirlers. 
You  might  look  around  in  vaiu  for  gold  watch- 
chains,  for  varnished  boots,  for  bright  bonnets. 
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or  for  robes  of  silk.  This  was  the  People's 
festival ;  and  they,  the  People,  pare  and  simple, 
were  here  in  force.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
days  in  the  year  when  Jacques  Bonhomnie  was  in 
his  glory,  and  had  the  best  of  it.  He  might  come 
in  a  clean  blouse,  or  in  a  dirty  blouse,  or  in  his 
shirt-sleeves ;  but  he  was  welcome  to  the  show 
for  nothing.  So  many  hundred  thousands  of 
francs  were  set  aside  every  year  to  amuse  him, 
and  to  buy  him  toys,  and  to  make  him  forget 
his  rights.  He  forgot  them,  for  the  nonce ;  but 
the  paternal  ^vemment  who  turned  showman 
on  Jacques's  behalf,  found  it  impossible  to  make 
of  the  whole  ^ear  one  long  July,  and  to  have  a 
festival  every  day.  The  result  of  which  solution 
of  continuity  was,  that  when  it  wasn't  July,  and 
there  were  no  fireworks,  dancing-dogs,  and  open- 
air  theatres,  and  work  was  scarce,  and  bread 
dear,  Jacques  Bonhomme  would  turn  on  the 
paternal  government,  suddenly  remember  his 
rights,  and  rend  his  rulers  in  pieces. 

Lily  thought  it  very  kind  indeed  of  the  good 
gentlemen,  whoever  they  were,,  who  had  pro- 
vided this  sumptuous  spectacle,  and  charged 
nothing  for  it.  She  had  a  vague  idea,  from 
some  staring  placards  she  had  read  on  the  walls, 
that  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
had  something  to  do  with  this  grand  merry- 
making. He  must  be  a  v err  good  man,  she 
thought.    Perhaps  it  was  his  oirlhda^. 

She  had  eaten  and  drunk  nothing  since  break- 
fast ;  so,  calling  to  mind  that  she  w&s  hungry, 
she  dined  frugallv  on  two  sous'  worth  of  ginger- 
bread and  an  apple.  She  had  even  the  hardihood 
to  stop  one  of  the  men  who  wore  the  round  towers 
strapped  on  their  backs,  and,  accosting  him  as 
"  Monsieur,"  asked  him  for  a  glass  of  cocoa. 

The  particular  merchant  she  chanced  to 
patronise  displayed  considerable  splendour  in 
the  fittings  of  iiia  establishment.  His  round 
lower  was  covered  with  crimson  cotton  velvet, 
hooped  with  gilt  foil  paper,  and  embowered  in 
his  flags  was  a  little  brazen  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings. 

He  frothed  up  the  cocoa  so  for  Lily,  that  the 
beading  bubbles  on  the  rim  sparkled  in  the 
evening  sun  like  diamonds,  and  presented  her 
the  goblet  with  an  air. 

''Drink,"  he  said,  "belle  dame.  It  is  the 
nectar  of  the  gods." 

It  wasn't  anything  of  the  sort.  It  was  merely 
80  much  Spanish  liquorice  boiled  down  with  a 
little  sarsaparilla,  but  the  merchant  had  such  a 
winning  way  with  him  that,  had  he  asseverated 
that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  diamond  was  dissolved 
in  his  cocoa,  he  might  have  found  those  to  believe 
him. 

"How  much,  monsieur?"  asked  Lily,  when 
she  had  drank. 

"To  you,"  the  merchant  replied,  with  a  bow 
and  a  flourish,  "one  sou.  .A  pint  of  cocoa  and 
a  quart  of  froth,  all  for  five  centimes." 

Lilv  paid  him.  Straightway  he  whisked  out 
a  napkin  which  hum^  from  his  cestus,  ^ve  tlie 
goblet  an  extra  polish,  frothed  it  again,  and 
Handed  it  to  Lily. 

"Drink  again,  belle  dame,"  he  said.    "For 


this  1  charge  nothing.  It  is  my  humble  offer- 
ing to  youtli  and  beauty.  And  I  declare  that 
had  not  my  familv,  through  political  misfor- 
tunes, supped  deeply  of  misery,  and  were  not  my 
old  grandmother,  la-bas,  down  yonder  in  la 
Sologne  in  misery,  s'ur  la  paille,  I  would  have 
made  you  pay  nothing  for  toe  first." 

AlthougQ  the  girl's  thirst  was  assuaged,  she 
did  not  like  to  o£^nd  the  hospitable  merchant, 
and  so  half  emptied  the  goblet  he  offered  her. 
Then  she  thanked  him  and  curtseyed,  and  turned, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"  I  salute  you,"  cried  he  of  the  round  tower, 
looking  after  her  retreating  figure.  "Belle 
dame,  I  am  at  your  feet.  Panvre  petite,"  he 
continued,  polishing  up  his  cups,  "  she  is  too 
young  and  too  pretty  to  be  wandering  in  tiiis 
tohubohu,  quite  alone.  But,  bah !  she  is  safer 
here  than  on  the  Boulevard  of  the  Italiens.  The 
blouses  will  do  her  no  harm.  Alafraiche!  faites- 
vous  servir !  k  la  fraSche !"  and  he  went  on  liis 
way,  jangling  his  cups  and  tinkling  his  bells. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  but  bright  and 
mellow  daylight  yet.  Lily  had  been  struggling 
against  temptation  for  a  long  time,  but  she 
could  now  resist  it  no  longer.  She  had  never 
seen  one  before  in  her  life.  She  must  go  inside 
and  see  one— a  show. 

No,  not  the  educated  seal,  the  pictured  re- 
semblance of  the  monster  on  the  cartoon  outside 
the  booth,  where  he  resided,  terrified  her.  Not 
the  Oriental  menagerie  either :  the  roaring  she 
could  hear  through  the  canvas,  the  squeals  and 
yelps  as  the  keeper  plied  his  switch,  and  the 
acnd  odour,  peculiar  to  wild  beast  shows,  ap- 
palled her  more  than  the  terrific  paintings, 
much  larger  than  life,  of  the  panther  of  Java, 
the  gi^tic  baboon  of  Sumatra^  the  hyiena  of 
Abyssinia,  the  crocodUe  of  the  Nile,  and  the  boa 
constrictor  of  Seringapatam,  by  means  of  which 
the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Oriental 
menagerie  strove  to  attract  patronage.  The 
grandconcourse  of  the  combat  of  animah^  where 
a  wretched  old  white  horse  was  to  be  baited  by 
sundry  mastiffs,  she  likewise  avoided. 

But  the  wax-work  show !  the  royal  and  im- 
perial exhibition  of  wax-work  of  Signor  Venti- 
millioni  (from  Milan),  she  must  see  that.  It  cost 
ten  sous  to  see  this  show,  but  Lily  paid  them. 

Signor  Yentimillioni  himself  tooK  her  half- 
franc.  He  was  a  tall,  sallow  man,  with  a  coal- 
black  beard,  and  wore  a  velvet  waistcdat  of 
Scotch  plaid,  but  was  otherwise  attired  as  a 
Roman  emperor.  He  stared  very  long  and  very 
impudently  at  Lily.  What  was  there  about  the 
child,  that  every  one  stared  at  her  so  ? 

She  drew  aside  a  curtain  that  veiled  the  en- 
trance, and  entered.  She  started  back  with  a 
shriek  at  the  first  object  she  saw.  It  was  a- 
colossal  gendarme  in  a  monstrous  cocked-hat 
and  jack-boots.    His  face,  fringed  with  huge 

Seaked  moustaches  and  chin-tuft,  was  pale  as 
eath.  His  eyes  glared  horribly  with  a  fixed 
and  stony  gaze.  In  one  gauntleted  hand  he 
brandished  a  gleaming  sabre.  He  looked  like 
one  of  those  ominous  officers  of  the  Convention 
Lily  had  seen  in  pictures,  who  came  to  conduct 
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Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  come 
at  last  to  take  her,  she  thought,  shrinking  in  her 
inmost  sonl.  She  was  to  be  arrested  for  running 
away,  and  trying  to  sell  her  locket ! 

"  lou  little  imbecile,"  cried  a  fat  cattle-dealer 
from  Poissy,  who  had  followed  close  on  her 
heels,  and  giving  her,  as  he  spoke,  a  slight  push 
with  his  umbrella,  "  you  foolish  child,  oon't  you 
see  that  ce  cuistre  k  ceinture  iaune  is  only  wax- 
woitr 

The  cattle-dealer  had  paid  his  ten  sous  before, 
and  often,  and  knew  the  ways  of  men  and  wax- 
work shows.  He  was  chuckling  at  his  penetra- 
tion, when  the  voice  of  Signer  Ventimillioni 
was  heard  in  a  shrill  treble,  frantically  shrieking : 

**  Les  armes  et  les  parapluies  sont  d6pos6s  li 
la  porte — ^weapons  and  umbrellas  must  be  left 
at  the  door.  Advance,  messieurs  et  mesdames. 
Ackance,  I  supplicate  you." 

The  cattle-dealer  turned  back,  grumbling,  to 
give  up  his  gingham  ;  but  Lily  advanced.  The 
show  soon  made  her  feel  very  faint.  It  smelt 
oppressively  of  lukewarm  wax,  and  sawdust,  and 
Old  clothes.  Apart  from  the  good  Kin^  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Monsieur  de  Vwtaire,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (who  was 
aptly  represented  in  a  yellow  cloak  Imed  with 
leopard's  skin,  the  well-known  uniform  of 
g^eneral  officers  in  the  British  army),  the  collec- 
tion was  mainly  composed  of  eminent  murderers. 
Louvet  was  there,  holding,  of  course,  the  identical 
poniard  with  which  he  slew  the  Duke  of  Berry. 
Next  him  Avril,  and  Lacenaire,  who  with'a 
bottle  of  Ghambertin  before  him  was  represented 
as  absorbed  in  the  coipposition  of  a  sonnet. 
Eieschi  with  his  arm  shattered,  and  his  face  all 
dabbled  with  blood ;  the  personages  in  the  Affair 
Fuald^,  playing  boston  at  a  gory  card-table; 
Pontis  de  Samte-HeUne  in  the  fetters  and  red 
nightcap  of  a  Toulon  gaUe^r-slave ;  the  Berg^re 
d*lvry — ^for  there  were  victims  here  as  well  as 
asflassina — ^with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  Courier 
of  Lyons  with  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Horror ! 

"Call  that  Madame  Lafarge?"  the  cattle- 
dealer  from  Poissy  was  heard  to  murmur  as  he 
halted  before  the  effigy  of  a  fashionably-dressed 
lady  wearing  a  white  chip  bonnet  and  a  black 
lace  veil.  "  It  is  an  infamv,  an  imposture !  Je 
te  reconnais,  coquine.  Thou  hast  not  been  to 
the  fair  of  Poissy  for  nothing.  Two  years  since 
thou  -wert  Charlotte  Corday;  last  July  thou 
wert  the  Duchess  of  Berry  previous  to  her  be- 
trayal by  the  Jew  Deubz,  and  now,  affubl6e 
d'un  nouveau  cotillon,  and  that  gimcrack  bonnet 
on  thy  head,  thou  must  pass,  forsooth,  for  the 
Veuve  Laferge,  n6e  Marie  Capelle.  C'est  une 
supercherie  inouie.  I  demand  my  money  back. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  beat  thy  waxen  head  off, 
fraudulent  puppet."  It  was  evident  that  the 
confiscation  of  his  umbrella  still  rankled  in  the 
cattle-dealer's  mind. 

Fotth  again  into  the  Babel  of  money-making 
went  Lily.  She  had  had  enough  of  shows  for 
the  time.  Where  was  she  to  pass  the  night  ? 
How  shamefully  she  had  loitered  her  time  away ! 
How  recklessly  she  had  been  squandering  her 
slender  stock  of  money !    But  she  could  not 


muster  up  courage  enough  to  flee  the  enchanted 
ground.  It  had  a  strange  and  deadly  fascina^ 
tion  for  her,  and,  like  a  moth  round  a  candle, 
she  felt  she  must  continue  to  hover  about  it : 
even  to  her  destruction. 

She  absolutely,  before  it  was  quite  dark,  went 
to  see  another  show.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
a  humble  spectacle,  and  only  cost  five  sous.  The 
attraction  was  a  solitary  one :  there  was  but  a 
wild  woman  to  be  seen. 

**  La  femme  sauvj^— la  femme  sauvage ! — 
the  wild  woman !"  cried,  with  stentorian  lungs, 
the  orator,  in  a  full  suit  of  armour  and  a  hussar's 
busby,  from  the  platform  in  front  of  the  booth. 
"The  wild  woman  from  Madagascar,  the  largest 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Inexorable  Islands. 
Her  name  is  Antannariva  Zoraide.  The  idola- 
trous  practices  of  her  ancestors  she  has  abjured, 
and  is  a  good  Christian,  wearing  three  medals 
blessed  by  le  Saint  P6re  the  Pope,  who  sent  to 
Rome  for  her  expressly  to  bestow  his  patronage 
and  benediction  upon  her ;  but  she  lives  entirely 
on  raw  meat,  and  neither  threats  nor  persuasion 
can  induce  her  to  wear  stays.  The  wild  woman ! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen !  Inis  is  her  last  appear- 
ance in  France.  Reconciled  to  her  fllustrious 
family,  she  leaves  to-morrow  morning  for  Mada- 
gascar by  the  Messageries  Royales  of  Messrs. 
Lafitte  and  CaiUard,  stopping  only  at  Lisbon 
in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  in»nts  and  in- 
fantas of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  wild 
woman,  messieurs  les  amateurs!  Her  dispo- 
sition is  amiable,  and  her  tastes  are  artistic. 
She  can  lift  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kilommmes  with  the  little  finger  of  her  right 
hand,  and  suffer  a  pastille  to  bum  to  charcoal 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  En  avant  for  the  wild 
woman.  Admission  only  five  sous,  a  reduction 
of  eight  hundred  per  cent  in  consequence  of  la 
chert6  des  denr6es — the  high  price  of  provisions. 
Nobody  can  enter  without  paying,  but  paying 
without  entering  is  permitted  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities." 

The  crowd,  who  had  been  listening  to  this 
balderdash  with  a  grin  of  bewildered  com- 
placencrp,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the 
concluding  witticism.  There  was  a  press  of 
sight-seers  at  once  to  the  ladder.  That  prodigal 
little  Lil^,  after  gazing  for  a  while  at  the  violently 
chromatic  portraits  of  the  Wild  Woman 
strangling  a  Tigress ;  -  the  Wild  Woman  riding 
three  wilder  horses  at  once ;  the  Wild  Woman 
in  the  wilds  of  her  native  Madagascar,  taking 
refuge  in  the  branches  of  a  banyan-tree  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  hunters ;  the  Wild  Woman 
kissing  the  Pope's  toe ;  the  Wild  Woman  lifting 
ponderous  weights,  firing  off  pistols,  .and  de- 
leating  the  ceKbrated  Monsieur  Grisier  in  a 
fencing  match — rafter  contemplating  these  as- 
tounding works  of  art,  the  desolate  little  girl 
wandered  into  the  show,  which  was  now  lit  by  a 
hoop  of  flaring  oil  lamps  suspended  from  the 
centre  pole  of  the  tent,  and  took  her  seat  with 
some  twenty  others  on  the  last  of  a  row  of  planks 
placed  on  trestles. 

There  was  a  little  proscenium  and  a  rude  set- 
scene  supposed  to  represent  Madagascar.    On 
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the  proiDpt  side  there  was  a  screen,  and  on  the 
0.  P.  sat  a  hniap-backed  man  with  a  fla&eolet 
and  a  kettle-drum,  the  which  he  thumped  and 
blew  alternately. 

But  he  tootled  on  this  pipe,  and  whanged  the 
parchment  so  long,  that  tlie  audience  grew  im- 
patient. It  was  surely  more  than  time  for  the 
show  to  begin.  Murmurs  of  "  La  femme  sau- 
vage !  La  femme  sauvac^e !"  began  to  be  heard. 
"  £h  marchez  done :  faites  voir  vos  trues/'  was 
the  next  expression  of  the  popular  wish.  Th^ 
orator  in  full  armour  push^  nis  way  through 
the  auditory,  climbed  on  to  the  stage,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  screen.  Voices  were  now 
heard  in  angry  contention ;  but  still  the  Wild 
Woman  failed  to  make  her  appearance. 

There  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  seemingly  en- 
deavouring to  pacify  an  infuriated  woman.  The 
man's  voice  Lily  recof^sed  at  once  as  that  of 
the  orator  in  chivalnc  panoply  whom  she  had 
heard  haranguing  outside.  Tne  voice  of  the 
woman: — Merciful  Heavens!  where  had  she 
heard  those  angry  tones  before?  and  why  did 
they  sound  like  a  death-knell  on  her  ear,  and 
send  a  cold  shiver  through  her  heart  P 

At  this  conjuncture  a  gentleman  in  a  blouse, 
afiPected  perchance  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
orbynnordinate  libations  of  cocoa,  and  stung  to 
desperation  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the 
Wild  Woman  and  the  monotonous  iteration  of 
the  flageoletand  kettle-drum,  cried  out,  "Attrape, 
Maveux!"  and  flung  a  roasted  apple  at  the 
orcbestrant.  Hit  by  the  soddenea  pulp  pre- 
cisely on  the  nose,  the  hunchback  uttered  an 
unearthly  yell,  and  rushed  from  the  stage, 
shrieking,  "  A  k  garde !  k  la  garde !" 

The  sound  of  something  breaking  —  glass 
seemingljT — ^was  next  heard,  and  a  black  bottle 
became  visible,  and  rolled  to  the  footlights.  The 
gentleman  who  had  flung  the  pomme  cuite,  and 
who  occupied  a  front  row,  picked  the  bottle  off 
the  stage,  smelt  it,  ana  exclaimed : 

"Cognac.  The  Wild  Woman  must  be  en 
ribotte." 

But  the  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  before 
the  screen  was  violently  dashed  down,  and  a 
woman,  thinly  clad  in  a  tawdry  and  absurd  cos- 
tume, made  her  appearance  in  the  enforced  com- 
pany of  the  orator  in  armour.  I  say  enforced ; 
'or,  by  one  hand  she  held  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  while  with  the  other  she  brandished  aloft 
a  three-legged  stool,  with  which  she  was  minded, 
apparently,  to  brain  him. 

The  audience  taking  this  to  be  a  part  of  the 
performance,  and,  in  fact,  the  prearranged 
entr^  en  scene  of  the  Wild  Woman,  began  to 
applaud  vehemently ;  but  the  dolorous  expostu- 
lations of  the  armour-clad  orator  soon  unde- 
ceived them. 

"  Help,  help  !**  he  cried,  in  piteous  accents ; 
*<  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  murdered ! 
This  woman  has  taken  too  much  cognac.  She 
is  mad.    She  will  kill  me !" 

Suddenly  the  Wild  Woman  relaxed  her  grasp, 
flung  the  snowman  disdsdnfully  on  one  side,  and 
stood  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  her 
hands  on  her  sides.    Lily  looked  at  her.    She 


I 


was  a  powerful  woman,  lithe  and  shapely,  but 
of  what  age  it  was  impossible  to  discover, 
through  the  paint  and  the  sham  tattoo-marks 
with  which  her  face  and  arms  were  ruddled. 
For  all  apparel  she  wore  a  suit  of  fleshings,  a 
blue  gauze  scarf,  sandals,  a  spangled  skirt  wliich 
failed  to  reach  to  her  knees,  and  a  preposterous 
head-dress  of  Dutch  metal  and  feathers. 

But  anon  Lily  became  conscious  that  the 
Wild  Woman  was  looking  at  her  with  a  fierce, 
fixed,  hungry  gaze.  There  was  something  in 
her  eyes  that  struck  infinite  horror  and  terror 
into  her.  And  just  as  the  Wild  Woman  made 
a  step  in  advance,  as  though  towards  her,  Lily 
started  from  her  seat  in  affright,  and  rushed 
from  the  booth. 


A  TOUCH  OP  THE  GOUT. 

When  Sydenham,  our  father  of  medicine, 
discoursed  of  gout,  and  felt  it  in  his  own  toe  as 
he  wrote,  he  found  one  poor  comfort  in  the  fact 
"  that  gout,  unlike  any  other  disease,  kills  more 
rich  men  than  poor,  more  wise  than  simple. 
Great  kings,  emperors,  generals,  admirals,  and 
philosophers,  have  all  £ed  of  gout.  Hereby 
Nature  shows  her  impartiality,  since  those  whom 
she  favours  in  one  way  she  afflicts  in  another." 
It  is  alwajs  the  rich  uncle  or  father  in  the  farce, 
or  the  king  in  the  burlesque,  or  the  leading 
statesman  in  parliament,  who  limps  with  a  gouty 
leg;  and,  until  of  late  years  when  gout  has  be- 
come rather  common  among  the  poor,  there  has 
been  a  sense  that  gout  was,  at  any  rate,  a  re- 
spectable disease  to  have.  Savages  never  have 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  civilisation,  and  a  very  early  fruit. 
Gout  troubled  the  old  gentlemen  who  sat  in  the 
Areopagus,  and  they  had  it  in  all  forms.  Their 
physicians  called  it  a  foot  seizure  (podagra) 
when  it  seized  the  foot,  a  hand  seizure  (chi- 
ragra)  when  it  took  its  victim  by  the  hand,  or 
^onagra  if  it  pinched  the  knee,  or  arthritis  if  it 
inflamed  several  joints.  It  was  first  called  gout 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the 
Latin  for  a  drop,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  humour  distilled  drop  oy  drop  into 
the  joints.  Seneca  counted  it  among  the  signs 
of  ^man  degeneration  in  luxury  that  even 
the  women  got  their  equal  share  of  gout; 
^ut  being  a  disease  rare  in  women,  and,  when 
it  does  occur,  occurring  in  them  usually  when 
they  are  advanced  in  lile.  The  disease,  said  a 
doctor  of  Galen's  time,  is  one  that  "  none  but 
the  gods  can  truly  understand  "  its  coming  and 
going ;  and  that  doctor  told  the  case  of  a  gouty 
man,  who,  in  an  interval  of  his  disorder,  won  a 
foot-race  at  the  Olympic  games.  In  much  later 
time  the  appearance  of  the  chalk-stones  formed 
in  gouty  joints,  combined  with  knowledge  of 
one  cause  of  gout  to  suggest  the  theory,  that 
they  were  deposits  of  the  tartar  of  wine.  It 
was  crusty  port  venting  its  crustiness  upon  its 
friends. 

Suppose  that  a  man  who  considers  himself 
quite  healthy  is  to  have  his  first  attack  of  gout. 
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He  goes  to  bed  happy,  and  is  awakened  after  a 
few  hours*  sleep,  usually  between  one  and  four 
in  the  morning,  with  pain  in  the  ball  of  one 
great  toe,  which  increases  with  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing and  throbbing,  and  he  finds  next  morning 
that  his  toe  is  swollen  with  a  deep  red  shining 
skin.  Moreover,  it  is  so  exquisitely  tender, 
that  during  the  height  of  the  attack  ne  cannot 
bear  the  wei^lit  of  the  bedclothes  or  the  shaking 
of  the  bed  by  footsteps  in  the  room.  There 
are  a  series  of  such  attacks.  Then  the  swell- 
ing abates.  Li  a  few  days  the  skin  itches  and 
{)eels  off,  and  there  is  in  the  Joint  only  some 
ittle  remaining  tenderness.  That  is  the  form 
of  a  brisk  first  attack  in  a  man  otherwise  healthy. 
Gout  has  a  partiality  for  gnawing  at  a  man's 
great  toe.  Of  ^yq  hundred  and  sixteen  cases 
of  gout  observed  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  seized  on  the  great  toe  of 
one  foot  only,  twenty-seven  fastened  upon  both 
the  great  toes,  but  only  two  fastened  upon  the 
thumb,  onlj  fifteen  touched  in  any  way  the 
hand  or  wrist.  Li  not  more  than  five  cases  in 
a  hundred,  in  fact,  is  any  joint  affected  with 
true  gout  where  the  great  toe  has  n6t  been,  or 
is  not,  also  a  sufferer,  and  in  those  cases  there 
has  usually  been  some  local  injury  to  cause  the 
gout  to  appear  first  in  some  other  than  its 
natural  place.  As  for  the  pain ,  "  Scre^  your 
joint,"  said  a  Frenchman,  "in  a  vice  till  you  can 
no  longer  bear  the  pressure,  that  is  rheumatism  ; 
then  give  the  vice  another  twist,  that's  gout." 
Gout  oaving  once  seized  on  its  chosen  outwork, 
has  a  tendency  to  fight  its  way  upward,  first 
storming  the  ankles,  then  making  an  ugly  rush 
upon  the  knee,  then  taking  possession  of  the 
hands  and  elbows.  There  used  to  be  a  super- 
stition that  gout  lengthens  life,  and  Cullen 
endorsed  the  maxim  that  the  only  remedy  for  it 
was  "  patience  and  flannel."  But  he  would  not 
now  be  considered  a  wise  man  who  should 
resign  himself  thus  to  the  mercy  of  an  enemy 
that  can  deal  fatal  blows,  though  it  does  usually 
kill  when  it  has  made  death  welcome  by  depriv- 
ing life  of  all  its  pleasure.  A  man'otherwise 
healthy  who  is  careful  of  diet,  may,  indeed,,  live 
beyond  his  eightieth  year  after  suffering  from 
gout  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  he  may  re- 
main free  from  chalkstones,  stiffness,  and 
deformity,  and  suffer  only  few  and  slight  attacks 
in  his  old  age.  But  with  many,  the  gout  re- 
mains long  enough  in  a  joint  to  destroy  its 
flexibility,  or  to  deposit  chalkstones,  which 
were  so  called  when  people  supposed  them  so 
to  be.  They  are  not  chalk,  and  they  may  con- 
tain no  particle  of  lime,  but  they  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  a  salt — ^urate— of  soda.  Chalk- 
stones  are  much  more  commonly  absent  than 
present ;  or  they  are  not  very  often  present  as 
visible  disfigurement.  In  a  slight  degree  they 
are  often  to  be  found,  and  if  they  occur  any- 
where in  any  degree,  they  are  found  usually  on 
the  ear,  commonly  near  the  thin  upper  edge,  as 
little  pearly  spots,  or  a  single  spot  that  may  be 
smaller  than  a  pin's  head ;  they  give  out,  when 
pricked,  a  milky  fluid ;  or  such  a  spot  may  be  as 
large  as  a  split  pea,  and,  when  hard,  is  firmly 


fastened  to  the  gristle  of  the  ear.  These  testify 
to  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  while  it  may  retain  all  other  na- 
tural constituents  in  just  proportion,  it  has  two 
constituents,  always  there  but  properly  only  in 
small  proportion,  combined  as  urate  of  soda, 
and  existing  in  unnatural  excess.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  kidneys  to  remove  all  but  a  very 
little  of  the  urate  of  soda  formed  within  the 
body.  When  thejr  fail  to  do  that,  and  it  accu- 
mulates, its  irritation  causes  gout.  Dr.  Garrod, 
whose  book  on  the  subject,  representing  the  re- 
searches of  seventeen  years,  is  the  stanaard  pro- 
fessional authority,  has  contrived  an  ingenious 
way  of  discovering  whether  a  man  has  gouty 
blood.  He  puts  into  a  flat  glass  dish,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  serum  or  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  to  be  tested,  adds  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  and  then  puts  into  the  mixture  one  or  two 
fine  but  rough  ultimate  fibres  from  a  piece  of 
unwashed  huckaback  or  other  linen.  After 
standing  undisturbed  two  or  three  days — the 
time  varying  with  the  state  of  the'  atmosphere — 
if  there  oe  too  much  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  it 
will  have  crystallised  like  suffar-candy  round 
the  linen  fibre,  and  its  crystus  will  easily  be 
recognised  under  the  microscope.  These  facts, 
apparently  so  simple,  represent  a  marked  recent 
advance  in  medical  knowledge.  Apart  hrom  the 
different  course  of  symptoms,  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  this  acid  in  the  blood,  as  shown  by 
the  thread  test,  emphatically  preventai  sdl  pos- 
sible confusion  between  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Where  the  serum  of  freshly-drawn  blood  will 
show  it,  it  will  be  shown  also  by  the  fluid  that 
a  blister  draws,  if  it  be  not  a  blister  placed  over 
an  inflamed  surface. 

But  if  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood  give  men 
the  gout,  what  gives  them  the  urate  of  soda? 
Is  it  all  the  doing  of  old  crusty  port  P  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  here- 
ditary tendency  so  strong  that  Dr.  Cullen 
even  thought  all  gout  hereditary.  In  three 
cases  out  of  five,  or  at  any  rate  in  more  than 
half  the  cases,  gout  may  be  tiraced  back  to 
parents  or  grandparents.  It  is  part  of  many  a 
man's  rich  inheritance.  "  A  few  years  since,'* 
says  Dr.  Garrod,  ''  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man labouring  under  a  severe  form  of  gout, 
with  chalkstone,  and,  although  not  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  he  had  suffered  from  the  disease 
for  a  long  period.  On  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family  had  invariably  been  afflicted 
with  gout  when  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
family  estate." 

And  so  when  a  man  sets  up  for  himself  a 
gout  that  he  has  not  inherited,  he  has  some- 
thing at  any  rate  which  he  will  probably 
leave  to  his  children.  A  first  attack  of  gout 
is  seldom  seen  in  a  patient  younger  than  twenty 
or  older  than  sixty-six,  the  greater  number  of 
such  attacks  occur  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  year;  but  inherited  gout  sometimes 
appears  very  early.  When  a  man  sets  up  gout 
for  himself,  he  gets  it  by  use  of  fermented 
drinks.    Had  there  been  no  fermented  drinks. 
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goat  probably  would  never  have  existed.  But 
different  drinlcs  tend  in  different  degrees  to  pro- 
dace  it,  and  tbe  latest  information  on  that  sub- 
ject is  worth  having.  It  is  not  the  alcohol  that 
does  it.  Brandy  or  gin  or  whisky — ^any  dis- 
tilled spirit  taken  by  itself— seems  to  have  no 
power  in  producing  gout.  It  comes  of  drink- 
ing wines,  strong  ales,  and  porter.  It  is  very 
rare  among  the  whiskv-drinkin^  classes  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Dr.  Cbristison,  in  thirty 
years'  experience  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
met  with  only  two  cases  of  gout,  and  the  pa- 
tients in  each  case  were  fat  overfed  English 
butlers.  Russians,  Poles,  and  Danes,  who  drink 
distilled  spirit,  know  hardly  anything  of  gout. 
The  Thames  ballast-heavers,  of  whom  each  man 
drinks  when  at  work  two  or  three  gallons  of 
porter  daily,  yield,  though  a  small  body  of  men, 
many  cases  of  gout  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Ship.  As  they  are  most  of  them  Irish,  the 
disease  cannot  be  inherited.  The  gout  is  pro- 
duced by  the  large  doses  of  porter. 

Of  fermented  drinks,  those  which  are  most 
apt  to  produce  gout  are  port  and  sherry,  or 
strong  varieties  of  other  wine.  Free  use  of 
port  or  sherry  may  produce  goat  in  a  few  years 
when  there  is  no  nereditary  tendency.  The 
lighter  wines,  as  claret,  hock,  moselle,  and 
champagne,  may  excite  an  attack  in  gouty  sub- 
jects, but  when  taken  in  moderation,  have  little 
influence  in  producing  g[0ut,  and — except  tlie 
fmer  and  stronger  qualities — rank,  in  tnis  re- 
spect, with  the  weaker  kinds  of  beer. 

Of  malt  liquors,  stout  and  porter  tend  most 
to  produce  gout ;  next  to  them,  strong  ale  and 
even  the  ordinary  bitter  beer.  Dr.  Qarrod 
tells  of  a  patient  aged  only  thirty,  who  was 
connected  with  a  pale  ale  brewery,  and  had  suf- 
fered four  years  from  gout,  which  was  becoming 
chronic.  It  had  been  established  without  any 
help  of  his  forefathers,  by  the  habit  of  repeatedly 
drinking  pale  ale  in  small  q^uantities  at  a  time, 
though  the  total  amount  in  the  day  was  con- 
siderable. It  is  curious  that  while  strong  dis- 
tilled spirit  does  not  produce  gout,  fermented 
drinks  are  liable  to  do  so  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.  Acidity  is  not  the  cause,  nor  sugar; 
for  acid  claret  is  comparatively  harmless,  wnile 
sherry  and  port,  the  least  acid  of  wines,  are  the 
most  powerful  for  miscliief;  so,  too,  liquors 
the  least  sweet  may  be  the  most  baneful.  In 
other  resi>ects  than  as  gout  producers,  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  more  mischievous  than  wines ; 
they  bring  in  their  train,  their  own  diseases 
whei^  used  in  excess :  only  gout  is  not  one  of 
them. 

Indigestion  in  certain  forms,  a  rich  animal 
diet,  and  excess  of  food,  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  gout.  Severe  sedentary  study,  or  mental 
anxiety,  or  any  nervous  depression  injuring  the 
digestion,  will  tend  also  in  other  ways  to  get  the 
unwelcome  urate  into  the  blood.  Gout,  perhaps 
because  of  the  difference  of  diet,  is  less  common 
in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  its  attacks 
are  especially  common  in  the  spring  and  autumn : 
most  common  in  spring :  least  common  during 
the  hot  months  of  summer. 


There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  gout  in 
painters,  plumbers,  and  workers  in  lead. 

The  predisposition  being  established,  every 
man  finds  out  what  will  bring  on  a  fit  of  lus 
gout  most  quickly.  One  cannot  take  a  glass  of 
champagne,  another  cannot  take  a  glass  of 
port,  another  cannot  take  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
without  producing  it.  A  patient  subject  to 
^out  only  in  a  slight  degree,  felt  pindiing  pains 
in  the  toe  immediately  after  drinking  a  second 
glass  of  port  wine.  Whenever  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  ale,  or  porter,  tend  ouickly  and  invariablv 
to  inflame  a  joint,  that  innammation  is  a  toucb 
of  gout,  and  nothing  else.  Given  the  tendency, 
whatever  produces  indigestion,  especially  if  with 
acidity,  may  excite  the  disease.    One  man  got 

S)ut  if  he  drank  lemonade,  another  man  was 
med  by  eating  citron.  Cold,  or  a  wind  check- 
ing perspiration,  will  bring  on  an  attack  in 
some  patients ;  one  sufferer  always  had  his  gout 
brought  on  by  the  east  wind.  Then  as  to  the 
depression  of  mental  labour;  there  is  the  case  of 
a  scholar  who  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  by 
solving  a  hard  mathematical  problem,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  follow  loss  of  blood  by  bleeding 
at  the  nose  or  tooth  drawing. 


GUNNING* 

GuNKiNG  is  my  theme ;  not  the  patronymic 
of  those  three  beautiful  sisters  who  fired  the 
hearts  (if  the  dried-up  integuments  can  be  so 
called)  of  the  court  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  the 
Regent,  but  the  great  art  of  shooting;  on  English 
manor  or  Scottish  moor,  from  the  back  of  a  pony 
or  the  bows  of  a  punt,  in  solitary  ramble  or 
grand  battue ;  induced  in  by  My  lord  with  his 
party  of  friends,  his  keepers,  his  gillies,  and  his 
beaters,  by  Bill  Lubbock  the  poacher,  known 
to  the  keepers  as  an  "inweterate"  with  his 
never-missing  doublfe-barrel  and  his  marvellous 
lurcher,  or  by  Master  Jones  home  for  tbe  holi- 
days from  Ru^by,  who  has  invested  his  last  tip 
in  a  tiiirty-shiiling  Birmingham  muzzle-loader, 
with  which  he  "  pots"  sparrows  in  the  Willes- 
den  fields.  Gunning,  which  binds  together  men 
of  otherwise  entirely  opposite  dispositions  and 
tastes,  which  gives  many  a  toiler  in  cities  pent 
such  healthful  excitement  aild  natural  pleasure 
as  enable  him  to  get  through  the  eleven 
dreary  months,  hanging  on  to  the  anticipation 
of  those  thirty  happy  days  when  the  broad 
stubble-fields  will  stretch  around  him,  and  the 
popping  of  the  barrels  make  music  in  his  ear ; 
gunning,  a  sport  so  fascinating,  that  to  enjoy  it 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  high-sounding 
titles  and  vast  riches,  will  leave  their  comfort- 
able old  ancestral  homes,  and  the  pleasant  places 
in  which  their  line^  have  been  cast,  and  go  away 
to  potter  for  weeks  in  a  miserable  little  half- 
rooted  shanty,  on  a  steaming  barren  Highland 
moor,  or  will  risk  life  and  limb  in  grim  combat 
with  savage  animals  in  deadly  jungle  or  dismal 
swamp.  Gunning,  whose  devotees  are  num- 
bered by  myriadS,  the  high  priest  whereof  is 
Colonel  reter  Hawker,  of  glorious  memory,  who 
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has  left  behind  him  an  admirable  volume  of  in- 
struction in  the  art.  Not  unto  me  to  attempt  to 
indue  me  "with  the  seven-league  gaiters  of  tbat 
great  man ;  not  unto  me  to  attempt  to  convey 
hints,  *'  wrinkles,"  or  "  dodges"  to  the  regular 
eunner :  mine  be  it  simply  to  discourse  on  tbe 
inner  life  of  the  art,  showing  what  can  be  done, 
in  what  manner,  and  for  how  much,  and  giving 
certain  practical  information  in  simple  and  con- 
cise form  to  the  neoph;^te. 

And  first  to  be  mentioned  in  a  treatise,  how- 
ever humble,  on  gunning,  are  guns.  A  muzzle- 
loading  double  gun  by  a  first-class  London 
maker  costs  forty  guineas;  or,  with  its  cases  and 
all  its  fittings,  fifty  guineas.  The  leading  pro- 
vincial makers,  and  those  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, charge  from  thirty  to  forty  oounds  com- 
plete ;  most  of  their  guns  are,  nowever,  in 
reality  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  where  the 
price  of  a  double  gun  varies  from  twenty  pounds 
to  two  pounds  five  shillings,  or  even  less,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  second  'class  London 
makers  charge  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
pounds,  but  most  of  their  work  is  made  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  only  "finished"  in  London.  The 
London  work  is  much  the  best ;  for,  as  the 
wages  paid  are  much  higher,  London  attracts 
the  best  workmen  from  m  parts  of  the  country. 
Another  reason,  is  the  greater  independence 
of  the  workmen  in  London.  In  Birmingham 
especially,  between  trade  agreements  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  and  trade  unions  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  a  man  who  can  work  better 
or  more  quicklv  than  his  fellows  is  continually 
hamperedf,  ana  he  generally  makes  his  way 
to  London,  where  he  finds  a  fairer  market 
for  his  labour,  and  fewer  restrictions.  The 
situation  of  Birmingham,  near  to  the  coal- 
producing  districts,  renders  the  cost  of  fuel 
much  less  than  in  London,  and  all  the  operations 
which  require  a  IKree  expenditure  of  fuel,  such 
as  the  weldinjg;  and  torging  of  the  barrels,  &c.,  are 
done  at  Birmmgham,  even  for  best  guns,  and  it  is 
frequently  asked,  since  all  the  materials,  barrels, 
&c.,  come  from  Birmingham,  why  pay  the  much 
higher  prices  of  London  makers  for  the  same 
thing  P  meaning  that  as  the  London  makers  get 
their  barrels  (the  chief  portion  of  the  gun)  from 
Birmingham,  the  prices  they  charge  are  extor- 
tionate. Now,  wnat  the  London  barrel-maker 
really  does  get  from  Birmingham  is  simply  two 
rough  tubes  of  wrought  iron,  not  fit  m  their 
then  condition  even  to  serve  as  gas-pipes.  All 
that  makes  them  of  any  value  as  gun-Darrels — 
the  boring,  filing,  putting  together  for  shooting, 
&c.— has  to  be  aone  in  Lonaon,  at  four  times 
the  cost,  and  generally  with  ten  times  the  accu- 
racy, of  Birmingham  work.  The  fallacy  lies  in 
supposing  that  "  the  same  thing"  is  obtained  in 
both  cases.  If  what  a  man  buys  when  he  pur- 
chases a  gun  be  merelv  the  six  pounds  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  in  the  carrel  and  locks,  and  the 
half  a  foot  of  walnut  plank  in  the  stock,  the 
value  of  these  materials  at  twenty  pounds  a  ton 
for  the  metal  and  a  shilling  a  foot  lor  the  wood 
is  less  than  five  shillings  for  the  whole,  and  he 
may  well  consider  he  is  overcharged  if  he  pay  a 


pound  for  the  complete  gun.  But  what  he  bays 
IS  really  the  time  and  technical  skill  of  the  con- 
triver, the  time  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the 
waste  of  manufacture  (and  how  enormous  this 
frequently  is,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
ninety  pounds  of  rough  metal  will  be  consumed 
in  making  a  pair  of  Damascus  gun-barreb 
weighmg  about  six  pounds  when  finished) :  these 
are  the  real  things  purchased,  and  whether  the 
buyer  pay  ten  or  fifty  pounds,  he  will  generally 
get  only  the  value  of  his  money,  and  no  more. 
Skill  and  time  can  never  be  brought  to  the  same 
close  competition  as  the  price  of  raw  material^ 
and  the  tendency  of  both  is  to  become  dearer 
instead  of  cheaper  every  day. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  use  of 
breecli-loading  guns  has  become  common  in 
Enghmd.  The  system  adopted  is  called  the 
"Lefaucheux,"  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
and  it  has  been  general  in  Prance  for  many  years. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  some  guns  of  this  pattern 
were  brought  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 
Pall  Mall,  Who  endeavoured  to  introduce  their 
use  into  England,  but  without  success;  and 
they  were  finallv  sold  at  one-fourth  their  cost, 
as  curiosities  only.  The  price  of  breech-loading 
guns  of  best  quality  is  nve  guineas  more  than 
muzzle-loaders;  thev  are  sold  in  Birmingham 
at  from  eight  pounas  to  thirty  pounds.  The 
advantages  of  a  breech-loader  to  young  sports- 
men are,  principally,  that  the  guns  cannot  be 
over-loaded,  two  charges  cannot  go  into  the  same 
barrel,  the  charge  can  be  taken  out  in  an  in- 
stant, and  thougn,  if  the  gunner  be  clumsy  he 
may  shoot  a  friend,  he  cannot  by  any  possibility 
shoot  himself.  This  little  distinction  is  highly 
appreciated,  since  accidents  in  loading  from  the 
muzzle  were  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

To  a  moderate-minded  man,  three  or  four 
thousand  acres  in  Enghind  would  be  a  good 
manor,  of  which  four  hundred  should  be  covert. 
Potatoes  used  to  be  good  covert,  now  the  best 
is  clover  left  for  seed,  mangold,  swedes  and 
turnips,  beans,  &c.  The  usual  price  is  one 
shilling  per  acre,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  large  towns  the  rent  is  higher,  and 
the  value  arbitrary.  For  four  thousand  acres, 
to  do  the  thing  well,  one  should  have  a  head- 
keeper,  whose  cost  will  be  as  follows :  a  house, 
a  guinea  a  week  for  wages,  five  pounds  a  year 
for  clothes,  twelve  pounds  a  vear  for  ammu- 
nition, a  certificate  three  pounds,  and  a  "  depu- 
tation" from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  without 
which  he  cannot,  I  believe,  legally  take  a  gun 
away  from  a  poacher.  He  generally  has  a 
pony  and  a  spring-cart  allowed  him,  sometimes 
the  keep  of  a  dog.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  "it  is  not  every  fellow  with  a  short  jacket 
and  half  a  dozen  pockets,  that  is  fitted  for  a 
gamekeeper."  He  must  be  trustworthy ;  for,  he 
lias  in  the  mowing-time  to  pay  a  shillmg  a  nest 
to  the  mowers,  sometimes  to  py  for  the 
destruction  of  vermin,  &c.,  and  no  can  cheat 
if  he  like.  He  should  be  a  good,  but  not  a 
noted  or  crack  shot ;  not  such  a  shot  as  keeps 
his  hand  in  by  practice  on  his  master's  game ; 
and   he   should   be   thoroughly   knowing   in 
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the  liabits  of  all  manner  of  vermin,  and  in  the 
mode  of  destroying  them.  He  should  not  he 
allowed  to  break  dogs  for  any  one  save  his 
master,  or  to  rear  pets,  or  in  fact  to  do  any 
extraneous  duty.  A  gamekeeper's  situation  is 
a  pleasant  one  when  he  and  his  master  pull 
together.  There  is  ^ways  enough  to  do,  both 
in  and  out  of  season,  to  keep  a  zealous  man  fully 
employed.  He  should  be  orare,  yet  not  pug- 
nacious ;  amicable,  and  on.  good  terms  with  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  yet  not  sufficiently  so 
ever  to  wink  at  poaching,  however  mild — and 
the  natural  instinct  for  poaching,  even  amongst 
farmers  of  the  better  class,  is  something  mar- 
vellous— and  civil  and  attentive  to  his  master's 
guests.  N.B. — ^It  is  usual  to  give  a  keeper  five 
shillings  for  the  day,  if  shooting  at  a  Iriend's 
manor,  and  then  he  cleans  your  gun ;  at  a  grand 
battue,  a  guinea  is  frequently  given,  but  for  a 
daj's  ctfr/n'i/^-shooting  five  shillings  is  ample. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  expected.  Your  head- 
keeper  will  want  a  man  under  him,  with  wages 
of  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  a  house,  and  at 
certain  seasons  watchers  or  night-men.  These 
are  generally  paid  by  the  night.  The  beaters 
employed  at  battues  are  very  frequently  old  men 
or  Doys  on  the  estate  who  are  fit  for  nothing 
else ;  they  get  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown 
for  their  day's  job. 

Por  such  a  manor  as  I  have  pictured,  two 
brace  of  pointers,  or  setters,  and  one  retriever, 
would  be  enough,  and  a  good  close-working 
spaniel,  or  a  brace  or  leash  according  to  fancy. 
A  brace  of  well-broken  second  season  setters 
should  be  purchasable  at  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  pounds.  Spaniels  at  five  pounds  each ; 
a  good  retriever  would  be  cheap  at  twenty 

fnineas,  ten  pounds  being  a  very  common  price. 
F  possible,  by  all  means  breed  your  own  dogs, 
or  get  them  bred  by  your  friends ;  a  purchased 
pointer  is  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  purchasea,  I  mean, 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement  or 
from  a  regular  dealer.  Some  animals  so  bought 
have  never  even  had  powder  burnt  over  them, 
cower  at  the  shot,  and  fly  away  home  im- 
mediately afterwards;  others  have  a  kind  of 
*'  crammed"  instruction :  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
be  very  good  when  kept  in  constant  practice, 
but  if  left  at  home  for  a  few  days  will  forget  all 
they  have  learnt,  and  come  into  the  field  wild 
and  ignorant.  Pointers  are  more  useful  than 
setters  for  partridge-shooting,  easier  to  train, 
less  liable  to  take  cold,  more  easily  steadied, 
and  more  tenacious  of  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  setters  are  superior  for  grouse- 
shooting,  being  harder  footed.  Spaniels  are 
the  most  useful  of  all  dogs :  there  are  two. 
classes,  the  "  mute,"  which  are  the  best  for  all 
practical  purposes :  and  those  which  fling  their 
tongries,  begm  their  noise  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  into  cover,  put  all  same  on  the  alert,  and 
send  every  jack  hare  ana  old  cock  pheasant  out 
of  the  other  end.  A  spaniel  should  stop  when 
he  rouses  a  rabbit  or  iiare,  should  never  range 
more  than  thirty  yards  from  the  gun,  should 
drop  when  the  gun  goes  off,  and  should  then  lie 
until  signalled  on.    He  should  go  through  any 


furse  or  brambles,  like  a  rat,  should  be  short  on 
his  legs,  long  in  his  body,  have  a  long  bead,  go 
to  water,  ana  retrieve  alive ;  he  should  work  with 
his  tail  down,  and  the  set  of  the  tail  should  be 
down  also.  His  ears  should  be  bell-shaped, 
small  at  the  top  and  large  at  the  bottom.  The 
best  breed  is  the  ''  Clumber"  spaniel,  which  is 
always  mute,  alwavs  lemon  and  white  in  colour, 
but  not  generally  fond  of  the  water.  ^  The  next 
best  breed  is  the  Sussex,  liver  and  white ;  the 
darker  the  Uver,  the  better;  the  best  marked 
have  a  white  blaze  down  the  face,  white  muzzle, 
liver  nose,  lips  flecked  with  liver,  and  flecked 
legs,  belly  and  hips  white,  and  white  collar  and 
chest.  Tlie  most  fashionable  spaniels  are  mute 
black  and  white,  or  black  and  tanned,  legs  feet 
and  toes  well  feathered  before  and  behind,  and 
the  feet  round  as  a  cheese-plate.  As  to  re> 
trie  vers,  when  you  hear  people  speak  of  a  genuine 
retriever,  do  not  place  much  credit  in  their  as- 
sertions, as  there  is  no  regular  breed,  and  the 
best  retrievers  are  generally^  mongrels,  half 
poodle,  half  spaniel,  and  sometimes  with  a  cross 
of  Newfoundland.  A  well-taught  retriever  com- 
bines the  aualities  of  pointer,  setter,  spaniel, 
and  water-aog,  with  his  own  peculiar  instinct  of 
fetching  a  dead  bird  out  of  any  brake,  and  carry- 
ing him  with  jaws  of  iron  and  teeth  of  wool.  I 
ncQd  not  say  that  such  a  dog  is  invaluable. 

If  you  go  in  for  pheasant-oreedin^,  you  go  in 
for  expense  at  once.  The  artificial  food  for 
three  hundred  pheasants,  imtil  they  shooi  ikeir 
tails,  would  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  By 
artificial  food,  I  mean  eggs,  rice,  greaves,  chopped 
onions,  lettuce,  &c  I  snould  say  that  every  phea- 
sant shot  on  any  manor  costs  twelve  shillings,  for 
they  must  be  reared  by  hand.  The  good  friend 
with  whom  I  have  had  many  a  pleasant  day  in  the 
woods,  calculates  the  cost  of  his  birds  at  a  pound 
each ;  but  he  does  everything  in  an  unnecessarily 
princely  fashion,  and  has  a  staff  of  keepers  and 
beaters  inferior  to  none  in  number  or  cost. 

Grouse-shooting  in  England  can  be  pursued 
in  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, in  some  parts  of  Wsdes,  in  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Widdow,  ana  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Scotch  Highlaads.  Within  the  last  few  years 
grouse-shooting  has  become  such  a  fashionable 
amusement  that  the  prices  of  moors  have  risen 
enormously,  and  have  at  length  attained  a 
fabulous  height.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  highest 
price  for  a  moor  of  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand 
acres,  fit  for  four  guns,  was  four  hundred  pounds ; 
you  would  be  lucky  now,  to  get  it  for  double 
the  money.  Tlus  is  owiog  to  the  manufacturing 
gentry,  wlio  are  tremendously  keen  grousers,  and 
have  a  general  leaning  towards  gunning,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  magnificently.  Here  it  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisements 
of  moors  to  be  let  for  the  season,  the  owner  of 
which  stipulates  that  tbe  tenant  shall  be  *'  limited 
to  a  thousand  brace"!  He  must  not  shoot 
more,  for  fear  of  thinning  the  stock  on  the  moor. 
Caveat  emptor.  The  intending  answerer  of  such 
advertisement  may  safel^r  pledge  himself  to  abide 
by  this  stipulation,  and  if  he  and  his  friends  bag 
three  hundred  brace,  they  may  think  themselves 
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highly  favoured.  Setters  and  pointers  (Eussian 
and  Spanish  preferred  by  some)  are  the  best 
dogs  to  shoot  grouse  to ;  the  time,  between  the 
12th  of  August  and  the  20th  of  September, 
though  some  talk  of  October  and  even  the  early 
days  of  November,  but  you  will  get  better 
grousins  between  the  dates  I  have  mentioned ; 
a  large  Dored  guu,  and,  if  with  a  muzzle-loader, 
No.  3  shot.  Colonel  Hawker  says:  "Grouse 
take  a  harder  blow  than  partridges." 

Also  in  the  sporting  journals,  under  the  head- 
ing "  To  Let,"  will  you  find  the  entry, "  Splendid 
deer  forests."  A  deer  forest  is  so  named  on  the 
celebrated  lucus  k  non  lucendo  principle,  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  tree,  but  is  simply  a  High- 
land tract  of  land  from  which  sheep  have  been 
kept  off — as  sheep  and  deer  will  never  feed  to- 
gether. The  most  celebrated  are  the  deer 
forests  of  Lord  Lovat,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane ;  for  a  good  deer  forest, 
a  thousand  a  year  is  a  low  price,  and  every  deer 
shot,  costs,  on  an  average,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds.  Let  no  man,  unpossessed  of  great 
oodily  strength,  with  lasting  power  and  patience, 
undertake  deer-stalking.  To  walk  for  miles  to  the 
shootingiground,  to  crawl  on  all  fours  or  on  the 
stomach  for  several  hundred  yards  through  brake 
and  brushwood,  and  then  to  take  steadv  aim  at 
a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  yards  at  about  the 
least,  requires  men  in  high  training  and  of  natural 
bodily  strength.  But  your  amateur,  however 
good,  is  never  equal  to  your  gillie,  whose  eye  is 
more  acute  than  the  best  Dollond  or  recou- 
noitrer ;  whose  arm  is  as  steady  as  a  rock,  after 
any  amount  of  exertion ;  and  who  goes  up  any 
number  of  the  stiffest  braes  without  turning  a 
hair,  or  apparently  without  an  extra  pulsation. 
A  knowing  shot,  your  gillie,  and  one  who  never 
neglects  an  opportunity.  They  tell  a  story  of  a 
noble  lord  who,  last  year,  was  out  on  his  moor 
with  his  favourite  gillie,  when  he  spied  a 
noble  stag  about  four  hundred  yards  off.  The 
nobleman  put  his  rifie  to  his  .shoulder,  covered 
the  object,  then  lowered  his  piece.  "Donald," 
said  he.  "  Me  lard !"  said  Donald.  "  That's 
a  fine  shot."  "Et  wad  be  a  faine  shot  for  the 
mon  as  wad  het  it,"  was  the  Highlander's 
sententious  reply.  "Take  the  rifle,  Donald, 
sight  it  carefully,  and  give  it  me  back — if  I  knock 
over  that  fellow,  the  rifle  shall  be  yours."  The 
gillie  took  the  rifle  and  sig;hted  it,  and  gave  it  to 
his  master,  who  fired  and  killed  his  stag.  Accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  he  gave  the  rifle  to  the  gillie. 
Since  then  he  has  never  been  taken  nearer  than 
four  hundred  yards  to  any  deer  on  his  estate ! 

Never  let  any  ribald  "  chaff,"  any  denun-' 
ciation  of  Cockney  sport,  prevent  you  from  en- 
joying a  good  day's  rabbit-shooting  whenever 
you  have  the  opportunity.  With  a  couple  of 
mute  spaniels  ana  a  sharp  terrier  you  may  have 
an  excellent  morning's  sport,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  it  is  very  quick  shooting,  and  you 
must  keep  your  gun  on  the  cock,  ana  be  ready 
to  pull  the  instant  you  see  the  rabbit  run,  if  you 
would  have  a  chance  of  hitting  him.  Be  wary, 
for  rabbits  are  wonderfully  "  up  to  trap;"  pre- 


tend not  to-  be  looking  after  them,  and  you  will 
throw  them  off  their  guard ;  but  if  you  advance 
in  a  business-like  manner,  gun*  in  hand,  depend 
upon  it  that  a  flash  of  white  tails  is  all  you  will 
see  of  your  game^f  the  older  ones,  at  least ;  the 
younger  are  less  knowing,  and  more  easily  potted. 

Por  any  hints  about  wild-fowl  shooting,  go  to 
Colonel  Hawker,  ^nd  consult  no  other.  He  is  a 
little  rococo  and  old  fashioned ;  but,  in  the  main, 
he  is  as  rigjht  now  as  he  was  when  he  wrote,  and 
his  advice  is  sound,  practical,  and  sensible.  Take 
it  all  with  that  "gram  of  salt"  which  the  old  Latin 
proverb  prescribes;  for  though  there  lived  strong 
men  before  Agamemnon,  there  are  not  many  men 
strong  enough  to  undergo  all  the  hardships  which 
Colonel  Peter  Hawker  lightly  touches  upon  in 
his  hints  on  wild-fowl  shooting. 

It  is  unusual  to  take  a  dog  with  you  when 
invited  to  a  day's  shooting.  But  in  partridge- 
shooting,  when  you  receive  the  invitation,  it  is 
common  to  ask  the  question,  "How  are  yon 
off  for  dogs  P"  and  to  take  them,  if  wanted. 
To  take  your  dogs  over,  without  having  ascer- 
tained the  wish  of  your  host,  will  cause  yo^ 
to  be  regarded'  as  rather  a  cool  hand.  Per- 
haps, after  i^  spaniels  are  the  most  serviceable 
animals ;  setters  and  pointers  are  not  much 
used  in  England,  as  there  is  little  "  laying"  for 
birds  under  the  new  system  of  farming,  and  now 
turnips  are  drilled,  birds  rise  before  the  dogs. 

Pinally,  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  leave 
the  London  season,  the  jolly  nights  in  the  Club 
smoke-room,  the  heavy  dmners  with  ingoted 
East  Lidian  uncles,  the  twenty-one  dances 
winding^  up  with  a  never-ending  cotillon,  in- 
dulged m  night  after  night ;  and  then  go  down 
to  Norfolk,  or  wherever  may  be  the  manor  to 
which  you  are  invited,  and  shoot.  The  thing 
is  impossible;  you  must  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, m  training ;  at  all  events,  your  wind  must 
be  decent,  your  muscles  braced,  and  your  hand 
and  eye  steady.  A  long  waltz  may  be  good  for 
your  wind,  but  it  will  shake  your  arm ;  and  a 
pipe  of  Cavendish  or  a  couple  of  extra  cigars 
wul  spoil  your  sport  for  the  day.  So  do  not  be 
down-hearted  at  first  if  you  fire  wild,  or  if 
the  squire  and  his  country  friends  grin  a  bit 
as  the  birds  fly  away  unharmed :  wait ;  let  your 
faith  be  "large  in  Time,"  as  Mx.  Tennyson  has 
it ;  and  very  soon  you  will  feel  your  hand  getting 
in,  and  you  will  find  that,  as  sweet  Will,  who 
has  something  on  everything,  says,  "  Your  shoot- 
ing then  is  well  accounted. 


THE  LAST  OP  THE  TOLL-GATE. 

"Shall  I  go  round  the  crescent,  sir,  and 
save  the  gate  ?" 

It  was  thus  that  the  unfeeling  drirer  of  a 
Hansom  cab  addressed  me,  through  the  trap  in. 
the  roof  of  his  vehicle,  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  June  last. 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  in  tones  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation. "  Don't  let  us  cheat  a  dying  institution : 
go  through,  and  let  me  pay  my  last  twopence." 

I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  had  often  been 
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a  consenting  party  to  that  d^toar  round  the 
crescent.  Not  that  I  ever  saved  anything  bj 
it,  for  the  driver  always  looked  for  the  two- 
pence in  addition  to  his  fare,  and  always  had  it, 
taking  it  in  the  light  of  a  reward  of  merit ;  but 
such  is  the  rooted  aversion  of  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Briton,  glorying  in  Ma^ua  Gharta  and  popu- 
lar representation,  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  those  institutions  in 
which  he  takes  so  much  pride,  that  he  will 
bestow  his  money  upon  the  vilest  of  mankind 
rather  than  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  a  paternal 
government,  or  any  of  its  myrmidons.  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  free  and  independent  Briton 
was  swayed  by  other  feelings  peculiar  to  his 
great  nature.  He  was  not  going  to  hit  an  in- 
stitution when  it  was  down.  So  he  went 
through  the  gate,  and  paid  his  twopence  like  a 
man. 

The  toll-keeper  seemed  to  be  also  conscious 
of  the  touching  and  pitiful  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion. For  the  first  time  since  I,  the  indepen- 
dent Briton,  had,  to  my  cost,  known  him,  he 
spoke  civilly,  and,  in  giving  me  change  out  of 
sixpence,  actually  said,  "  Imnk  you,  sir."  Not 
to  oe  outdone  in  this  respect,  I  said,  "  You're 
very  welcome,  I'm  sure,  lor  it  is  the  last  two- 
pence I  shall  pay  you." 

"Oh  no,  sir,  I  hope  not,"  he  replied. 
"  There's  all  day  to-morrow  for  you ;  we  don't 
abut  up  for  good,  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night." 

He  seemed  to  say,  "Don't  despair;  there  is 
yet  time  and  opportunity  left  to  do  a  virtuous 
action."  It  was  very  kind  of  him.  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  to  oblige  me  he  would 
have  been  ^nilling  to  continue  the  gate  for  a  few 
days  longer.  I'  did  not,  however,  desire  that  he 
should  so  far  put  himself  out  of  the  way  on  my 
account.    I  merely  expressed  my  intention  of 

Saving  a  visit  to  the  gate  on  the  following  day, 
elicatel^  hinting  at  nospitality  on  my  jpart.  I 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  would  have  no 
objection ;  that,  in  fact,  he  would  be  very  happy 
to  see  me. 

This  was  one  of  those  happy  hits  which  men 
make  at  random  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  which  are  worth  the  best  and  most  elabo- 
rate efforts  of  thought  and  deliberation.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  I  had  dways  regarded  that 
toll-gate  keeper  with  awe,  nay,  with  some  feel- 
ing of  dreaa.  Like  many  other  persons  in 
authority,  he  seemed  to  be  encased  in  an  armour 
of  unapproaohableness,  hedged  round  by  a 
divinity  that  repelled  all  ^miliar  advances. 
With  a  strong  disposition  towards  statistics  and 
useful  knowledge,  I  had  for  some  time  desired 
to  make  his  acauaintan^,  and  to  learn  from  his 
own  lips  something  of  xhe  philosophy  and  ex- 
perience of  toll-gate  keeping.  I  was  curious  to 
know  whether  the  theory  of  a  certain  celebrated 
person  with  regard  to  the  misanthropical  nature 
of  the  pursuit  was  correct ;  or  whether  it  was 
merely  a  malicious  libel  on  the  part  of  one  who 
had  been  a  victim  to  tolls.  I  was  desirous  to 
know  if  the  keeper  of  a  toll-gate  regarded  all 
mankind  with  the  same  aversion  as  all  mankind 
regarded  him;  and  perhaps  I  was  curious  to 


peep  into  the  interior  of  that  mysterious  little 
round-house,  and  see  a  toll-keeper  in  the  privacy 
of  what  might  literallv  be  called  his  domestic 
circle.  I  had  long  aesired  to  fathom  these 
things ;  but  had  never,  with  every  elaboration 
of  design,  made'  the  great  advance  towards 
them  which  I  now  achieved.  Until  this  happy 
moment,  when  a  mutual  sentiment  brought  us 
together  on  a  friendly  footing,  I  had  signally 
failed  in  my  endeavours  to  approach  the  keeper 
of  that  toll-gate.  I  had  often  strolled  down  to 
the  gate  witli  the  intention  of  engaging^  him  in 
conversation,  but  my  courage  invariably  failed 
me.    I  was  afraid  that  he  might  think  me  im- 

{)ertinent.  Again  and  again  I  walked  round  the 
ittle  house,  in  the  hope  that  my  timidity  might 
miss  its  footing  and  land  me  quite  by  accident 
in  the  confidence  of  the  solemn  functionary  of 
whom  all  I  knew  was  that  his  name  was  John 
Brown.  In  vain.  I  never  succeeded  in  getting 
in  liis  way,  in  running  against  him,  in  artfully 
contriving  that  he  shoula  run  against  me,  or  in 
any  other  way  bringing  myself  under  his  notice. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  ask  him  the  right 
time,  for  there  was  a  big-faced  clock  in  the  front 
of  the  gate  proclaiming  the  hour  to  all  the  passing 
world.  I  thought  at  one  time,  in  the  pride  of 
ray  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  approaching 
Mr.  Brown  with  a  friendship's  offering  of  a  pot 
of  beer  extended  in  my  hana ;  but  I  was  warned 
against  this  course  bv  the  possibility  (albeit  I 
considered  it  a  very  bare  one)  of  his  bein^  a 
teetotaller.  I  thought  at  another  time,  having 
observed  that  Mr.  Brown  was  addicted  to  the 
weed,  of  smoothing  my  way  with  a  bundle  of 
cigars :  but  was  deterred  by  a  fear  lest  my  mo- 
tives might  be  misunderstood,  and  lest  Mr. 
Brown  should  suspect  me  to  be  a  spy  of  the 
Trust.  I  may  say  that  I  beat  about  Mr.  Brown 
very  much,  learning  many  thmgsfrom  the  perusal 
of  the  table  of  tolJ^  concerning  the  charges  for 
horses  and  asses,  drawing  and  not  drawing,  and 
for  waggons,  vans,  and  carriages,  the  felloes  of 
whose  wheels  were  of  certain  dimensions,  &c., 
but  of  Mr.  Brown  himself,  nothing. 

When  I  walked  down  to  the  gate  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  I  became  sensible  that  a  great 
sensation  was  preyaihng  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  ^reat  sensation  had  been  prevailing  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  some  considerable  time ;  but 
now  it  was  spreading  out  far  and  wide,  like  a 
rising  flood,  swamping  the  whole  district  in  a 
deluge  of  excitement.  There  was  a  manifest 
tendency  of  the  walking  population  "down  the 
road,"  and  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  shop-keepers,  to  gather  in  knots  on  the  pave- 
ment, as  if  tney  expected  fireworks  or  a  comet. 
There  was  much  discussion,  too,  which  became 
more  and  more  earnest  as  the  gate  was  ap- 
proached. I  have  reason  to  know  that  as  a  poli- 
tician the  High-street  is  thoroughly  radical ;  that 
it  has  a  great  idea  of  free  trade,  reduced  ex- 
penditure, and  abolition  of  taxes;  that  it  is 
great,  occasionally,  at  the  Wilkes  and  Liberty 
Hall  in  Lower  Platform-street,  on  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  society 
by  a  grasping   hierarchy  and  a  bloated  aris- 
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tocracy;  that  it  is  ready  at  any  momeat  to 
¥ote  for  Blater,  and  the  right  of  meeting  in 
the  Parks,  and  that  it  hates  i^  placemen, 
holders  of  ainecores,  and  the  priyileged  classes 
generally.  Yet,  I  found  it  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  High-street,  more  particularly 
towards  its  lower  end,  that  the  demolition  of 
the  toll-gate  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  its 
interests,  that  it  was  a  most  unwarrantable  and 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  and  that  it  was 
directly  inimical  to  the  rights  of  man  keeping 
shop  in  that  yicinity.  There  was  a  decided 
dbposition  to  connect  the  abolition  of  toll-gates 
in  general,  and  of  that  toll-gate  in  particular, 
with  the  baleful  influence  of  a  grasping 
hierarchy  and  a  bloated  aristocracy ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  connexion  would  have  been 
logically  and  oandusively  established  if  the 
High-street  had  only  seen  how  to  do  it.  At  one 
comer,  the  High-street,  being  interested  in 
beer  and  the  choicest  spirits  at  dock  prices,  in- 
cluding old  vatted  rum,  was  quite  clear  that  in 
a  mysterious  manner,  not  capable  of  lucid 
explanation,  but  indubitable  nevertheless,  the 
removal  of  the  toll-gate  would  have  much  the 
same  effect  on  beer  and  spirits  as  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  hops,  or  an  increase  in  the  excise 
duty.  A  little  higher  up,  the  High-street,  being 
interested  in  tolmcco,  as  regards  one  window, 
and  invisible  perukes  as  regards  the  other, 
gloomilv  resided  itself  to  the  conviction  that 
when  the  gate  was  rerao?ed  society  at  large 
would  gtfQ  up  smoking,  and  cease  to  be  bald. 
Next  door  but  one,  the  High-street,  being 
professionally  engaged  in  making  up  gentlemen's 
own  material,  had  also  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  gate  and  the  habits  of  civilisation  would 
disappear  together,  and  that  mankind  would, 
with  the  stroke  of  twelve  that  night,  in- 
continently return  to  nudity  and  blue  paint.  At 
a  particuuur  comer,  on  the  pavement,  the  High- 
street  being  concerned  in  trotters,  saw  in  the 
destraction  of  the  gate  a  fatid  blow  to  pork, 
tending  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  useful 
though  not  ornamental  animal,  the  pig;  at  the 
same  time  opening  up  a  broad  and  elear  road 
leading  to  the  workhouse.  Li  fact,  the  High- 
street,  though  thoroughly  radical  when  other 
persons  are  concerned,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  party  concemed  was  the  High-street 
itself,  eminently  conservative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drivers  and  con- 
ductors of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  whose  interests 
lay  in  a  different  direction,  and  whose  views  had 
no  doubt  been  enlarged  by  a  daily  survey  of 
mankind  from  'Igate  to  the  Habbey,  contem- 
plated the  dissolution  of  the  gate  with  undis- 
guised satisfaction,  while  the  juvenile  population, 
at  all  times  strongly  iconoclastic,  was  preparing 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  a  becoming  manner, 
and  to  seize  the  earliest  moment,  when  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  should  be  withdrawn,  to 
break  the  toll-gate's  windows. 

Through  tliis  terrible  war  of  mental  elements 
I  made  my  way  to  the  doomed  gate,  and,  ac- 
costing Mr.  Brown,  hoped  I  saw  him  well,  or  at 
least  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the 


mdancholv  circnmstancea.  How  often  it  hap 
pens  in  liife  that  the  man  whom,  when  vou  did 
not  know  him,  you  regarded  as  haughty  and 
unapproachable,  proves,  whep  you  do  come  to 
know  him,  to  be  the  most  af^ble  fellow  imagin- 
able !  I  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  Mr. 
Brown's  compan^r,  before  I  perceived  that  in 
walking  round  him  and  beating  about  him  I 
had  entirely  mistaken  Mr.  Brown's  nature  and 
wasted  my  own  time.  I  might  have  approached 
him  with  a  peace-offering  of  a  pot  of  beer,  and 
been  received  with  ioy;  I  might  have  paved 
the  way  with  a  buncUe  of  cigars,  and  found  it 
the  direct  road  to  his  affections.  I  imagined 
him  to  be  a  great  frozen  block  of  reserve,  but  I 
knew  now  that  I  might  have  melted  him 
throughout  with  three-penn'orth  warm.  I  con- 
ceivea  him  to  be  a  pillar  of  darkness ;  I  dis- 
covered that  I  might  have  lighted  him  up  with 
a  pickwick. 

Would  Mr.  Brown  take  anything?  Mr. 
Brown's  reader  apprehension  of  the  significance 
of  this  masonic  form  of  interrogatory  made  me 
almost  painfully  sensible  of  the  arourdity  of 
having  suspected  him  of  teetotalism.  Mr. 
Brown  would  take  amfihinff,  but,  fordioice,  old 
ale.  The  waj  in  which  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
boys,  on  receiving  a  shilling,  annihilated  time 
and  space  and  oisappeared  through  a  double 
swing  door  leading  to  the  region  of  old  vatted 
rum,  was  sug^stive  of  lightning.  Did  Mr. 
Brown  smoke  P  Mr.  Brown,  casting  his  eye 
towards  the  tall  red  chimney  tliat  erected  itself 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  toll-gate  like  an  in- 
flamed mark  of  admiration,  said  that  he  could: 
evidently  implying  tliat,  as  regards  smoking,  a 
flue  with  a  snort  draught  was  a  fool  to  him.  Tor 
choice,  Mr.  Brown  took  returns — and  I  had 
hesitated  to  approach  him  with  r^alias ! 

Was  Mr.  Brown  sorry  that  the  gate  was  about 
to  be  done  away  with  ?  This  timidly  and  gin- 
gerly, lest  Mr.  Brown  migl^t  resent  any  inter- 
ference with  his  private  affairs.  But  Mr.  Brown 
had  no  reserve.  He  put  himself  at  once  on  the 
footing  of  a  sworn  witness  on  a'  highway  com- 
mittee. 

"  Sorry !  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  I  shall  be  jolly 
glad  when  twelve  o'clock  comes,  and  it's  afi 
over.  You  wouldn't  believe  the  life  the  'bus- 
men and  the  cabbies  have  been  a  leading  me  for 
a  week  past ;  ah,  for  a  month  a'most.  To-day 
it  has  been  dreadful.  And  you  may  be  as  good 
at  chaff  as  ybu  like,  but  you  can't  have  an 
answer  ready  for  every  one.  Me  and  my  bovs 
have  been  making  up  things  to  say  all  the 
morning,  and  we've  given  it  to  a  few  of  them 
pretty  hot,  though,  3L  (murse,  some  of  them  had 
the  best  of  us.  There^  a  surly  old  fellow  as 
generally  goes  round  the  crescent  and  evades 
the  gate  when  he  can,  but  the  other  day  he  was 
obliged  to  come  through. 

*'  *  Ah  1'  he  says, '  there  will  be  no  gates  after 
Friday.' 

"  *  Oh  yes  there  will,*  I  says ;  *  they^  g<Hng 
to  leave  one  on  your  account.' 

"  *  Which  gate  is  that  P'  he  says. 

"*  Why,  Newgate  I'  I  says. 
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"  Ton  should  have  seen  how  he  whipped  into 
his  horse  and  made  off  double  quick.  Then, 
there's  a  saucy  cheeky  sort  of  achkp  as  drives  a 
Hansom  says  to  me : 

"  •  Hulio,  John  !*  he  says, '  what  are  you  going 
to  do  when  the  gate's  down  ?  Start  a  baked 
tatur  can,  or  go  into  the  catch-'em-alive-oh 
line?' 

"  *No,  neither,'  I  says,  'but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  what  I  intend  to  be  up  to.    I'm 

going  to  do  something  to  get  put  into  the 
ouse  of  correction,  and  wlien  I  come  out 
with  a  ticket-of-leave  I'll  be  fully  qualified  to 
drive  a  cab.' " 

While  Mr.  Brown  was  thus  discoursing  in  the 
most  communicative  manner,  he  was  constantly 
under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  short  to  run 
and  take  the  tolls ;  or,  if  it  were  not  a  vehicle 
of  sufficient  importance  for  his  own  notice,  to 
shout  to  his  two  boys  to  take  the  tolls  for  him. 
And  the  two  boys  were  always  scurrying  out 
into  the  roads  and  scurrying  back  again  to  drop 
ooppers  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  Mr. 
Brown's  white  apron. 

"  There's  some  folks  think,  sir,  that  toll-keep- 
ing is  an  easy  idle  kind  of  life.  They  only  see 
me  for  a  minute  as  they  go  by,  and  that's  all 
they  know  about  it.  If  they  was  to  stand  here 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  as  I  do,  they'd  know 
different.  You're  never  at  rest  a  minute ; 
there's  always  something  a-going  through.  It's 
no  use  to  sit  down;  you  can't  sit  for  two 
minutes  together ;  and  getting  up  and  down  like 
that  is  very  trying  to  the  legs.  I  know  what 
toll-keeping  is,  sir.  I've  been  in  it  all  my  life. 
I  was  bom  in  a  toll-gate  down  at  Fangbottrne — 
it  wasn't  like  this,  you  know,  it  had  rooms  and 
all  kinds  of  convenience—and  that,  perhaps,  was 
easy ;  but  here  in  London  it's  almost  as  bad  as 
the  treadmill ;  that  is,  I  should  say  it  was,  sir ; 
of  course  I  don't  know  for  certain.  It's  not 
what  it  was,  toll-keeping.  Everything's  re- 
dooced  so,  now-a-days.  We're  obliged  to  make 
a  reduction  fortaking  a  quantity.  Why,  there's 
forty  'busses  goes  through  this  gate,  each,  on  a 
average,  fourteen  times  every  day,  and  we  take 
the  lot  for  ten  pound  a  week.  It  would  be  more 
than  ten  times  that,  if  we  were  to  make  them 
pay  every  time.  But  if  we  had  done  that,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  half  the  'busses  on  this  road. 
When  a  companv  thinks  of  starting,  they  oome  to 
us  and  say,  *  What  will  jon  take  us  for  P'  And 
we  say,  so  much ;  and  if  it's  what  they  can  afford, 
they  come  on  the  road,  and  if  it's  more  thanthev 
can  afford,  they  don't.  But  we're  always  liberal, 
sir.  We  let  the  cabs  pass  free  when  theVre 
empty;  that  ain't  a  rignt,  sir;  it's  a  privilege 
which  we  allow  them.  And  what's  the  return 
they  make  for  that  privilege?  Why,  when 
thev've  got  a  fare  they  go  round  the  crescent, 
ana  then  when  they're  empty  they  come  back 
through  the  gate.  That's  what  a  cabman  calls 
gratitude.  I've  known  them  flash  little  bits  of 
newspaper  cut  up  to  look  like  tickets,  to  the 
boys  when  they've  been  larking  and  not  taking 
much  notice.  I've  been  done  that  way  myself, 
once  or  twice ;  I've  caught  a  few  out,  though. 


I  remember  my  old  master,  Mr.  Levy,  the  con- 
tractor, bowling  a  cab-driver  out  in  fine  style. 
The  man,  after  driving  him  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  on  the  Trust,  took  him  sharp  up  the  side 
of  the  crescent,  and  so  evaded  the  toll.  When 
he  set  Mr.  Levy  down  at  his  house,  and  he'd 
paid  him  his  right  fare,  he  says,  'Ain't  you 
going  to  give  me  the  twopence  for  evading  the 
gate?*  *No,*  Mr.  Levy  says,  'I  won't  do 
that,  but  as  I'm  the  contractor  for  the  tolls,  I'll 
give  you  a  summons  as  early  as  I  can  to-morrow 
mormng.'  And  he  did  too ;  but  he  was  a  good 
sort,  and  wouldn't  have  taken  no  notice  if  the 
man  hadn't  been  cheeky.  I  used  to  collect  the 
post-duty  under  Mr.  Levy ;  that  was  in  the  old 
coaching  times,  before  railways.  My  station 
was  down  near  King's-cross,  and  I  used  to  take 
the  tickets  as  the  post-chaises  went  by,  some  of 
them  bound  for  Gretna-green;  for,  somehow  or 
other,  sir,  lovers  were  iond  of  running  away  to 
be  married  when  it  was  a  hard  job  to  do  it ;  but 
now,  when  there's  railways  and  it's  easy,  they 
don't  seem  to  care  about  it.  Human  nature,  I 
suppose,  sir  ?  But  taking  post-duty  was  better 
than  toll-keeping.  I  used  to  get  a  penny  on 
every  ticket,  ana  I've  often  earned  as  much  as 
eight  pound  a  week.  But  the  post-duty  was 
done  awav  with,  and  now  the  tolls  is  to  be  done 
away  witn.  This  gate  has  had  a  good  many 
shoves  at  one  time  or  another.  It  was  up  at  St. 
Giles'b  once;  but  they  shoved  it  on  gradually  to 
here,  and  now  it's  to  be  shoved  right  out  into 
the  country  somewhere.  No ;  I  don't  think  I 
shall  go  with  it;  but  I  ain't  afraid.  I've  always 
founa  that  when  one  gate  shuts,  another  opens. 
A  gent  said  to  me  to-day,  '  Why,  Mr.  Brown,' 
he  says, '  with  your  figure  and  your  aprons,  you 
would  be  a  credit  to  Doctors'  Commons/  I'll 
drop  into  something,  I  dare  say.  I've  been 
taking  stock  of  the  traffic  on  this  road  for  the 
railway  bill,  and  perhaps  I'll  get  a  job  to  take 
tickets  for  Puffing  Billy,  The  'busses  and  the 
cabs  are  all  rejoicing  because  the  tolls  is  to  be 
done  away  with ;  but  I  tell  them  it  will  be  all  the 
worse  for  them  in  the  end.  Puffing  Billy  will 
come  and  knock  them  all  off  the  road.  No ;  I 
don't  pay  a  rent  for  the  toll.  The  contractor 
trusts  to  me  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  him." 

After  an  Interval  for  refreshment  and  the 
quiet  digestion  of  all  this  toll  lore,  I  revisited 
tlie  gate  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  excite- 
ment was  intense  now.  The  little  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  male  and  female,  the  youthful  portion 
showing  a  strong  disposition  to  dance.  Many 
of  Mr.  Brown's  personal  friends  had  arrived  and 
were  inside  the  toll-house,  drinking  Mr.  Brown's 
health.  Beer  was  coming  over  from  the  public- 
house — in  pots  at  first,  in  cans  presently,  even- 
tuaUy,  as  the  hour  of  doom  approacned,  in 
pails.  Presenting  mvself  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  I  was  reftsed  admission,  but,  on  being  re- 
cognised by  Mr.  Brown,  was  admitted — to  the 
great  envy  of  the  unprivileged  classes  outside, 
who  seemed  to  regardf  me  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  one  who  had  the  entree  at  court.  Inside, 
Mr.  Brown's  friends  were  drinking  out  of  the 
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pots,  out  of  the  cans,  out  of  the  pails.  Beer, 
Deer  everywhere,  not  only  to  driiik  but  to  stand 
in,  sit  in,  swim  in,  if  any  one  had  been  so  in- 
clined. Beer,  too,  was  going  on  outside.  The 
hilarity  was  becoming  fast  and  furious.  Mr. 
Brown  was  delighted.  He  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  host  giving  an  al  fresco  nocturnal 
fete.  He  was  glad  to  see  everybody;  anxious 
to  make  everybody  happy.  Music  was  suggested. 
Mr.  Brown  procured  a  boy  with  a  tin  whistle. 
The  tin  whistle  being  voted  weak  and  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  Mr.  Brown  sent  to  some  neigh- 
bouring depot  of  music  and  secured  the  services 
of  a  band,  consisting  of  a  comet^^piston,  a 
trombone,  and  a  drum.  Beer  having  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  band,  it  was  hoisted  up  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  gate,  from  which  elevated  posi- 
tion it  played  many  favourite  selections,  while  the 
mob  below  danced  a  sort  of  Carmagnole^  round 
tlie  toll-house.  A  stranger  coming  up  at  that 
moment  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say,  in 
view  of  the  buckets  of  beer  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  across,  whether  the  occa- 
sion were  a  fire ;  or,  in  view  of  the  wild  revo- 
lutionary dance,  whether  the  toU-hcyise  were  a 
sort  of  Bastille,  and  the  people  were  taking  it 
by  assault!  Every  vehicle  that  arrived  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  seemed 
to  derive  some  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  from 
seeing  the  last  tolls  paid.  Wild  shouts  hailed 
the  surrender  of  every  twopence,  as  if  (taking 
the  revolutionary  view  of  ttie  matter)  the  coins 
were  the  beads  of  tyrants  falling  under  the 
stroke  of  the  guillotine.  Heavily  laden  omni- 
buses dashed  through  the  crowd  in  triumph, 
the  drivers  flourishing  their  whips,  the  occupants 
of  the  knife-board  standing  up  and  waving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  while  the  conductors,  with 
that  politeness  which  distinguishes  them,  took 
sights  at  Mr.  Brown,  and  shouted  "Ya-ah!"  at 
)iim  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast  having  his 
teeth  filed  and  his  claws  cut. 

Time  advances.    Beer  is  hoisted  up  to  the 
band  in  a  bucket,  and  in  a  moment  of  im- 

Satient  waiting  for  music,  when  all  eyes  are 
irected  to  the  elevated  orchestra,  tlie  trombone 
is  seen  upon  all  fours  drinking  like  a  horse. 
Inside  the  house  Mr.  Browirs  friends,  too 
numerous  for  the  limited  accommodation,  are 
beginning  to  drop  and  drag  themselves  among 
the  beer,  suggesting  bluebottles  on  a  sloppy 
public-house  counter.  Considering  that  before 
the  close  of  the  proceeding  beer  actually  found 
its  way  through  the  roof,  it  was  a  mercy  some 
of  them  were  not  drowned. 

"  A  quarter  to  twelve.  Hurrah !  Ten  minutes 
to  twelve.  Hurrah !"  A  cab  comes  up  with 
.  an  unprotected  female  in  it.  The  cab  is  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  the  unpro- 
tected female  turns  pale  and  shrieks.  She  is 
assured  that  it  is  not  her  life  that  is  wanted, 
but  only  her  twopence.  A  hundred  hands  are 
held  out  for  the  money,  and  though  it  is  taken 
by  8tran£;ers,  it  is  immediately  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Brown.  "Five  minutes  to  twelve !  Only 
five  minutes  more.  Brown;  suppose  we  burn 
the  gate,  and  finish  up  with  a  bonfire !"    Mr. 


Brown  is  so  good  humoured,  and  so  thoroughly 
enjoying  his  "  breaking-up,"  that  I  really  believe 
he  would  have  made  no  oojection  to  thfs  propo- 
sition if  it  could  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  immolating  his  friends.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  the  toll-house  in  its  then  saturated 
state  would  have  burned  readily. 

"  One  minute  to  twelve.  Hurrah !  hurrah ! ! 
hurrah !  1 !"  A  tremendous  shout  this  time ; 
the  band,  with  a  dim  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  occasion,  fatuously  playing  the  Death  of 
Nelson.  A  cab  appears  with  another  anpro> 
tected  female,  who,  amid  frantic  acclamations^ 
pays  the  last  toll.  "Twelve!"  The  protection 
and  countenance  of  the  law  being  withdrawn 
from  the  toll-house,  crash  goes  a  shower  of 
Macadam  through  its  windows.  Happily  Mr. 
Brown's  friends  are  all  prostrate,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  not  tragic.  Another  shout,  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  responds  by  taking  off  and 
w^aving  his  white  apron.    And  all  is  over. 

Passing  along  a  day  or  two  after,  I  found 
nothing  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  gate  had 
stood  but  a  little  blue  patch  of  Macadam,  under 
which  one  might  have  Supposed  the  toll-house  to 
be  buried.  I  hear,  however,  that  the  gate  is 
not  dead  yet ;  that  it  has  had  another  shove ; 
and  that,  while  being  dragged  bodily  up  the 
Euston-road  by  two  horses,  for  whose  strength 
and  spirits  it  was  a  great  deal  too  much,  it  was 
given  into  custody  by  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


AN  AMAZONIAN  NATURALIST. 

This  does  not  mean  the  fly  catching  of  one  of 
those  hybrid  beings,  neither  man  nor  woman, 
whom  it  is  the  custom  to  call  Amazons,  but 
the  adventurers  of  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Bates  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Amazon,  where  he 
lived  for  nine  years,  hunting  for  all  manner  of 
creatures,  "with  a  view  towards  solving  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  species"  as  his  final 
and  philosophic  aim ;  but  witn,  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  the  practical  result  of  a  very 
charming  book,  full  of  pleasant  details  relating 
to  the  "  eight  thousand  species  new  to  science," 
which  he  introduced  to  the  European  world 
among  the  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  that  made  the  sum  of  his  discoveries. 

It  was  a  pleasant  life  that  he  led,  if  at  times 
a  dreary,  rambling  through  the  virgin  forests 
where  tne  long  lines  of  trailing  parasites  swung 
to  and  fro,  as  heavy-bodied  toucans  and  pretty 
little  marmoset  monkeys  sprang  nimbly  from 
bough  to  bough,  where  tiie  not  moist  air  came 
upon  his  face  like  the  air  of  an  English  stove> 
house,  and  where  the  days  were  loud,  and  the 
nights  tumultuous,  with  tKe  roar  of  animal  life 
peopling  the  human  solitude ;  and  many  were 
the  strange  and  beautiful  tilings  he  saw.  And 
first  what  struck  him  was,  that  in  South 
America  everything  climbs.  The  trees  climbs 
and  so  become  parasites,  when  elsewhere  they 
are  independent  and  self-supporting;  and  not 
only  one  special  kind  of  tree^  but  all  luuds,  even 
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to  a  certain  palm  (surely  the  last  to  be  thought 
capable  of  parasite  flexibility  ?)  which  we  call 
the  Desmoncus^  bnt  the  natives  the  Jacit&ra, 
and  which  is  a  great  nuisance  in  the  forests, 
because  of  the  strong  recurved  spines  at  the 
tips  of  the  leaves,  that  catcli  off  the  bats  and 
tear  the  clothes  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  not 
mindful  of  his  steps.  The  monkejs  climb ;  there 
are  no  groundlino^  as  in  the  baboons  and  orang- 
ontangs  of  the  Old  World,  but  all  are  abore^, 
with  long  taib  to  help  them  at  a  pinch,  flexible 
at  the  tips  and  sometimes  naked  and  sensitive 
like  a  fiftn  hand  ;  the  gallinaceous  birds,  answer- 
ing to  our  cocks  and  hens  and  partridges  and 
pheasants,  climb  more  than  the^  fly,  and  percL 
only  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  trees;  a 
creature  allied  to  the  bear  family,  a  genus  of 
"Plantioprade  Carnivora,"  has  a  swinging  length 
of  flexible  tail  like  the  monkevs,  and  climbs  as 
well  as  any  of  them ;  and  tne  very  ground 
beetles  of  other  countries  have  here  changed 
their  natures,  and  live  exclusively  "  up  a  tree" 
like  the  rest. 

Li  fact,  the  law  seems  to  be  that  everjthinf 
shall  climb,  whatever  its  nature  or  habit ;  and 
that  everything  shall  try  to  overcome  every- 
thing else.  Parasites  sit  as  tufts  on  the  crowns 
of  the  high  forest  trees,  circling  the  boughs 
with  radiant  necklaces,  or  looping  stem  and 
stem  together — some  in  single  strength,  others 
interlaced  as  chains,  others  again  twined  as 
cables,  and  some  indented  and  jagged ;  air-roots, 
striving  for  nourishment,  drop  straight  as  plumb- 
lines  from  the  boughs,  some  beanng  gracious 
flowers  and  others  lovely  leaves,  ana  all  the 
haunts  of  humming-birds,  and  beautiful  moths, 
and  shining  flies,  and  gem-like  beetles.  Some- 
times the  parasite  is  mean  and  poor  and  dis- 
figures the  tree  where  it  hangs,  and  sometimes 
it  is  rich  in  scarlet  and  white  and  purple  and 
yellow ;  and  sometimes— as  with  the  Sip6  Mata- 
dor, or  Murderer  Liana — it  kills  its  support  a^d 
foster-mother.  This  Murderer  Liana  is  one  of 
the  strangest  of  all.  It  springs  up  close  to  the 
tree  where  it  intends  to  flx  itself,  and  its  stem 
gprows  by  running  over  the  trunk  of  its  sup- 
porter like  a  plastic  mould  of  bark.  Then  it 
puts  forth,  on  each  side,  an  arm-like  branch 
which  looks  like  a  great  vein,  or  as  if  a  "  stream 
of  sap  were  flowing,  and  hErdening  as  it  went," 
and  which  flows  on  till  each  meets  the  other, 
and  the  two  veins  become  one.  "These  arnis 
are  put  forth  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in 
mounting  upwards,  and  the  victim,  when  its 
strangler  is  full  grown,  becomes  tightly  clasped 
by  a  number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings 
gradually  grow  larger  as  the  murderer  flourishes, 
rearing  its  crown  of  foliage  to  the  sky  mingled 
with  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  course  of  time 
they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap.  The 
strano^e  spectacle  then  remains  of  the  selfish 
parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless  and 
decaying  boay  of  its  victim  which  had  been  a 
help  to  its  own  growth.  Its  ends  have  been 
served — it  has  flowered  and  fruited,  reproduced 
and  disseminated  its  kind ;  and  now  when  the 
dead  trunk  moulders  away,  its  own  end  ap- 


proaches ;  its  support  is  gone,  and  itself  also 
tails." 

Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  many 
curious  tacts  which  Mr.  Bates  has  recorded,  is 
that  of  the  bird-catchinf^  spider,  Mygale  avicu- 
laria,  so  lon|^  held  to  be  only  a  ngment  of 
Madame  Menan's  own  brain,  and  to  have  been 
attested  by  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvais,  rather  from 
complaisance  than  from  truth ;  but  the  existence 
of  which  is  now  established  without  doubt,  Mr. 
Bates  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what  he 
has  related.  He  saw  a  large  hairy  spider, 
nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body  but  with 
legs  expanding  to  the  length  of  seven  inches, 
and  both  body  and  legs  covered  with  coarse 
grey  and  reddish  hairs ;-— he  saw  this  monster 
crouched  on  the  body  of  a  flnch  about  the  size 
of  an  English  siskin,  which,  smeared  with  a  filthy 
liquor,  but  not  quite  dead,  still  palpitated  be- 
neath the  fangs  of  the  horrid  brute.  Another 
finch  lay  on  the  bole  dead ;  and  the  dense  white 
web  stretched  across  a  crevice  in  the  tree,  but 
broken  now  and  the  birds  entangled  in  the 
pieces,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  capture.  The 
myffales  are  called  crab-spiders  by  the  natives, 
ana  if  touched  shed  their  hairs,  causing  a 
peculiar  and  almost  maddening  irritation.  They 
are  sometimes  of  immense  size,  and  Mr.  Bates 
saw  one  of  them  with  a  cord  round  its  waist, 
led  about  the  house  by  some  Lidian  children, 
as  if  it  were  a  dog.  Many  of  the  spiders  of  the 
country  are  of  exquisite  colours,  and  some, 
which  double  themselves  up  at  the  base  of  leaf- 
stalks, deceive  their  prey  by  thus  looking  like 
flower-buds.  One,  a  species  of  Acrosoma,  has 
two  curved  bronze-coloured  spines,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  proceeding  from  the  tip  of  its 
abdomen:  it  spins  a  large  web,  its  spmes,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  neither  hmdering  nor  nelping 
in  the  work.  As  for  the  webs,  some  are  like 
silk,  and  some  like  fine  muslin ;  and  some  of 
the  dens  are  broad  slanting  galleries  two  feet 
long,  burrowed  in  the  grouno,  others  are  nests 
built  in  the  trees,  or  hammocks  sluns  across  the 
angles  of  a  room,  or  hung  up  on  the  tiles  and 
thatch  of  the  house-tops. 

Then  there  are  the  ants ;  specially  the  Saiiba 
ant ;  that  big-headed  creature  which  thatches 
its  entrance-domes  with  leaves,  thereby  causing 
most  unsightly  devastation  to  the  best  of  the 
cultivated  trees.  For  the  cunning  little  thief 
will  not  touch  a  rou^h  and  ready  forest  tree  of  its 
own  country  (sometimes,  indeed,  it  will  conde- 
scend to  a  very  young  and  tender  native),  but, 
in  general,  attacks  only  the  imported  and  culti- 
vated trees,  as  the  coffee  and  orange  trees.  It 
was  wrong,  though,  to  call  the  whole  family  of 
the  Sauba  ant  big-lieaded ;  it  is  only  the  warriors 
which  have  those  enormously  swollen  and  massive 
heads— highly  polished,  like  a  bit  of  Egyptian 
granite  or  obsidian,  in  the  Worker-major,  but 
opaque  and  hairy  in  the  subterranean  worker ; 
while  the  real  worker,  the  Worker-minor, 
who  carries  the  leaves,  and  feeds  the  joung, 
and  cleans  the  cells,  and  in  fact  does  all 
the  useful  domestic  economy  of  the  nation, 
is    an    ordinary  ant  like  any  other,  varying 
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in  size  among  themselves,  but  never  hvdro- 
cephalic  like  the  two  before  spoken  of.  Very 
extensive  are  the  underground  ramifications  of 
this  Saiiba  ant.  An  enterprising  French  gar- 
dener tried  to  dear  them  out  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Pari4  by  blowing  sulphur  into  their 
galleries ;  and  Mr.  Bates  says  he  saw  the  smoke 
issue  at  an  outlet  seventy  yards  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  bellows  were  used.  The  Saiiba 
ant  not  only  clips  the  leaves  off  the  trees  in  the 
free  forest,  but  also  acts  burglar  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  comes  into  the  house,  where  it  will 
carry  off,  grain  by  grain,  any  amount  of  the 
farinha,  or  mandioca  meal,  which  makes  the 
bread  of  the  locality.  One  night,  Mr.  Bates  was 
awakened  by  his  servant  calling  out  to  him  that 
the  rats  were  at  his  farinha  baskets.  He  got 
up  and  listened ;  but  the  noise  was  not  that  of 
rats ;  and  when  he  went  into  the  store-room,  he 
found  truly  almost  a  more  formidable  enemy ; 
for  there  he  confronted  a  broad  column  of  Saiiba 
ants,  each  laden  with  a  grain,  passing  between 
the  door  and  his  precious  farinha  baskets,  the 
whole  contents  of  which  (about  two  bushels) 
they  would  have  carried  off  in  that  one  nipht 
had  they  not  been  disturbed.  Conquered  they 
were  not,  though  killed  by  thousands ;  for  ever 
a  fresh  phalanx  walked  in  to  supplv  their  dead 
comrades'  places,  and  it  was  only  met  repeated 
blowings  up  by  gunpowder — ^repeated  so  often 
that  at  last  the  hard  neads  learnt  the  lesson  and 

fot  afraid — ^that  Mr.  Bates  and  his  farinha 
askets  were  left  in  peace.  We  do  not  hear  how 
the  natives  protect  themselves  against  the  Saiiba 
ant,  but  to  smear  with  copaiiba  balsam  every- 
thing which  they  would  nave  to  traverse — ^as 
corcS  hj  which  food-baskets  are  suspended,  the 
legs  of  chairs  and  footstools,  hammock-ropes, 
&c. — ^is  the  only  means  of  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  another  ant  pest,  the  fire-ant,  or  for- 
miga  de  fogo,  which  is  the  scourge  of  the 
Tapajos  river— one  of  the  branch  rivers  of  the 
Amazons. 

Another  kind  is  the  Eciton,  of  which  let  the 
pedestrian  beware  ;  for,  should  he  disregard  the 
twittering  and  restless  flitting  hither  and  thither 
of  small  flocks  of  certam  plain-coloured  birds 
(ant-thrushes),  in  a  very  few  steps  he  will  come 
to  grief,  and  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  ant- 
army.^  They  will  "  swarm  up  his  legs  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  each  one  driving  its  pincers- 
like  jaws  into  his  skin,  and,  with  tne  purchase 
thus  obtained,  doubling  in  it-s  tail  and  stinging 
with  all  its  might."  His  only  chance  then  is  to 
run  for  it — as  the  natives  have  done,  shouting 
"  Tau6ca  1"  and  scampering  to  the  other  end  of 
the  column— and  when  safe  there  he  must  pick 
off  his  ants  one  by  one,  more  often  than  not 
leaving  their  heads  and  jaws  sticking  in  his  flesh. 
When  the  Ecitons  are  out,  the  animal  and  insect 
worlds  are  in  commotion  and  dismay.  Spiders, 
caterpillars,  maggots,  larvce  of  all  kinds»  fall  an 
easy  prejr  to  the  devouring  multitudes :  a  wasps' 
nest  IS  rifled  with  supreme  indifference  to  the 
stings  of  the  owners,  and  the  larvee  and  pnpze 
apportioned  fairly,  according  to  the  relative  size 
of  the  spoil  and  the  spoiler — the  large  bits  to  the 


large  Ecitons,  and  the  small  bits  to  the  small ; 
and  then  away  they  march  back  to  their  own 
home  through  the  entangled  thickets,  where  no 
one  can  follow  them. 

Once,  at  Villa  Nova,  Mr.  Bates  thought  he 
had  come  upon  a  migratory  horde  of  this  ant ; 
but  it  was  only  a  foraging  party  after  all,  re- 
turning home  with  their  spoil— the  grubs  of  an- 
other species.  It  was  a  dense  column  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  ^ards  long,  and  yet  neither  van 
nor  rear  was  visible ;  all  were  moving  in  the 
same  direction  save  a  few  isolated  individuids  <m 
the  outside  of  the  column  running  rearward  for 
a  short  distance,  then  wheeling  about  and  trc^ 
ting  on  with  the  main  body.  These  rearward 
movements  were  going  on  everywhere,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  way  of  communicating  a  common 
understanding  to  the  army ;  for  the  retrograding 
ants  stopped  often,  to  touch  some  onwara-mov- 
ing  comrade  with  their  antennze,  by  which  they 
doubtless  gave  him  the  password  or  the  signaf, 
or  told  him  the  way  he  was  to  go.  The  laige- 
headed  fellows  of  the  tribe  are  singularly  con- 
spicuous, in  these  columns.  They  are  as  one  to 
aoout  a  score  of  the  smaller  class;  "none  of 
them  carried  anything  in  their  mouths,  but  all 
trotted  along  empty-handed  and  outside  the 
column,  at  pretty  regular  intervals  from  each 
other,  like  subaltern  officers  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  It  was  easy  to  be  tolerauy 
exact  in  this  observation,  for  their  shining  white 
heads  made  them  very  conspicuous  amongst  the 
rest,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  the  column  passed 
over  the  inequalities  of  the  road."  They  went 
along  quite  quietly,  not  noticing  their  com- 
panions ;  and  when  the  column  was  wantcodj 
disturbed  they  did  not  show  fight  orprance 
forth  as  eagerly  as  the  others  aid.  "Wnat  is 
their  specific  use  to  their  community,  Mr.  Bates 
cannot  quite  determine.  He  throws  out  a  aug^ 
gestion  that  it  may  be  that  of  causing  indigestiQa 
to  the  ant-thrushes  which  follow  the  marching 
columns  and  are  the  most  deadly  enemies  the 
Ecitons  have. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  these  ants ; 
there  is  the  small  red  Ecitcm  which  looks  like 
a  deep  red  liquid  flowing  over  the  surface  of 
all  it  attacks ;  and  there  is  the  blind  Eciton, 
with  the  link  connecting  —  the  Eciton  eras- 
sicomis  which  is  only  half  blind,  with  small 
eyes  sunk  in  deep  sockets — a  stout-limbed  kind, 
and  not  in  the  smallest  degree  tamed  or  mollified 
by  its  misfortune.  But  they  are  all  full  of  io- 
terest  in  their  ways  and  worKs ;  and  not  the  least 
so  when  they  have  laid  aside  their  evil  natures 
and  frolic  on  the  sunny  ground  like  so  many 
lambs,  or  kittens,  or  prettj^  little  buU-headed 
puppies;  leaping  and  dancing,  and  actually 
wastdng  each  other,  with  lessons  in  shampooing 
superadded,  wonderful  to  behold.  Even  the 
ant  then  understands  the  old  adage  of  all  work 
and  no  play,  and  is  resolved  that  the  Eciton 
Jack  shall  not  be  a  dull  boy  for  want  of  an  occa- 
sional holiday. 

Full  of  mterest,  too,  are  the  monkeys, 
those  poor  relations  of  ours  sitting  below  the 
salt,  as  other  ragamuffins  have  done   before 
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them^  to  the  no  great  delight  of  the  grandees 
under  the  dais.  First  we  will  speak  of  that 
prettiest  little  creature  of  aU,  the  Midas; 
prettiest  always,  whether  it  is  the  Midas  rosalia, 
the  silkj  tamarine,  or  the  Midas  leomnus,  Ihe  Hon 
tamarine — one  of  the  gentlest,  most  interesting, 
and  most  loying  little  creatures  that  ever  set 
you  wondering  whether  it  was  a  monkey  or  a 
squirrel,  or  haply  some  bewitched  negro  baby, 
gainst  which  some  cmel  negro  fairy  had  a  spite. 
Tne  little  silver  tamarine,  Mdas  argentatus,  is 
the  most  beautifal,  as  it  is  the  rarest,  of  the 
species,  and  is  kept  as  a  choice  treasure  and 
most  beloved  jpet  when  by  chance  found  and 
taken  alive :  which  is  not  often,  for  the  creature 
is  by  no  wtewas  common,  though  sometimes  to 
be  seen  gambolling  like  a  Lttle  snow-white 
kitten  among  the  btanches  of  the  forest  trees. 
It  is  very  smaU,  onljr  seven  inches  in  len^h 
when  fall  grown,  and  is  covered  with  long  white 
sQky  hairs,  with  a  naked  face  flesh  ooWred, 
and  a  blackish  tail.  It  is  playful,  timid,  sensi- 
tive, and  affectionate ;  can  be  tamed  by  love, 
and  for  the  love  of  one  or  two,  but  never  be- 
comes so  tame  as  to  be  familiar  with  strangers;  in 
fact,  it  is  just  like  a  timid  little  child,  who  knows 
and  loves  its  nurses,  but  who  shrinks  back  shyly 
from  even  the  kindest  friend.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  Midas,  and  they  are  all  beautiful,  and 
all  gentle,  and  all  plajftul;  differing  amongst 
each  other  only  by  the  colour  of  tneir  coats 
and  the  size  of  their  bodies,  and  whether  natural- 
ists have  called  them  "lions,"  or  "bears,"  or 
"silky,"  or  "silvery."  Very  different  are  the 
ugly  rusty-brown  Couxios,  with  their  queer  hair 
caps,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  just  combed 
and  brushed;  and  the  Howlers  of  all  hues, 
"making  night  hideous"  with  their  dreadful 
cries;  and  the  odd,  but  not  wholly  unpleasant, 
scarlet-faced  monkeys,  dressed  in  long  white 
coats,  with  faces  of  vivid  scarlet,  and  grave  and 
silent  as  so  many  iudges.  But  the  rarauac&, 
the  bear-like  speckled  grey  Pithecia  hirsuta^  is 
too  affectionate  and  intelligent  not  to  be  a  pet 
with  all  who  can  keep  it  alive ;  and  the  owl- 
faced  night-ape,  the  Kyctipithecus,  clothed  in 
soft  grev  or  brown  fur,  like  rabbit-skin,  and 
with  a  face  like  an  owl  or  a  ti^er-cat,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ruff  of  whitish  fur,  is  also  a  pet 
of  the  first  order.  It  is  a  funny- looking 
little  creature,  very  shv  at  the  first,  but  to  be 
tamed  by  kindness,  when  it  becomes  a  source 
of  mat  amusement  —  as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
smaller  monkeys  to  those  who  like  them.  One, 
which  Mr.  Bates  kept,  used  to  hide  itself  in  a 
wide-mouthed  ^lass  jar  when  a  stranger  entered; 
but  then  he  dia  not  attempt  the  system  of  mere 
love  and  liberty  adopted  by  the  Brazilians,  who 
make  pets  of  even  jaguars,  which  thev  suffer  to 
run  like  puppies  free  among  their  children,  and 
who  tame  their  wild  monkeys  by  letting  them 
always  sleep  in  their  bosoms,  or  sit  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders.  The  little  stripe-faced  Nyc- 
tipithecus  which  Mr.  Bates  kept  as  his  vermin 
catcher  in  ordinary  (this  species  soon  clears  a 
room  of  cockroaches  and  spiders,  and  even  of 
bats),  used  to  bark  like  a  small  dog  at  night — 


they  are  night  creatures,  as  their  name  implies — 
scampering  about  the  room  after  the  spiders  and 
codcroaches,  which  it  ate  with  great  gusto.  It 
came  finally  to  grief  and  dissolution  through  the 
jealousy  of  a  CSiiardra  monkey ;  not  a  pleasant 
pet  by  any  means,  being  restless,  jealous,  dis- 
contented, and  noisy,  who,  quarrelling  with 
poor  little  owl-face  over  a  fruit  that  had  been 
given  the  latter,  settled  the  business  by  crack- 
ing the  little  one's  skull  with  his  teeth— owWace 
defending  himseV  only  by  "clawing  out  and 
hissing  m:e  a  cat,"  being  a  meek-minded  being, 
not  given  to  fisticuffs. 

But  the  monkeys  must  not  take  up  all  our 
time ;  there  are  the  birds  to  look  at — ^from  the 
beautiful  little  humming-bird  poised  before  a 
flower,  or  hiding  away  under  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  ferns  and  forest  flowers  while  it  dips  itself 
in  a  shallow  brook  and  takes  its  bath  in  all 
security  of  joy,  to  the  strange  Umbrella-bird 
(Cephalopterus  omatus),  wearmg  a  third  wing 
on  its  head,  which  it  can  raise  and  expand  at 
pleasure,  throwing  it  out  like  a  fringed  sun- 
shade. Cephalopterus,  or  wing-head,  nas  a  so 
a  neck  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  pad  of 
glossy  steel-blue  feathers,  which  grows  on  a  long 
ueshy  lobe  or  excrescence.  These  two  peculi- 
arities are  fully  developed  only  in  the  male,  being 
simply  rudimentary  in  the  female.  The  Indians 
call  it  the  fife-biixi,  because  of  its  loud  piping 
note,  which  Mr.  Bates  hewd ;  for,  after  watch- 
ing an  individual  in  absolute  stillness  far  some 
time,  "  it  drew  itself  up  on  its  perch,  dilated 
and  waved  its  glossv  breast  lappet,  and  then,  in 
giving  vent  to  its  loud  piping  note,  bowed  its 
head  slowly  forwards."  The  Orax  dobicera— 
a  cnrassow-bird,  bearing  a  round  red  ball  on  its 
beak — ^is  also  a  strange-looking  creature ;  so  is 
the  curl-crested  toucan,  with  his  sly  magpie-like 

Eate,  covered,  not  by  feathers  like  an  ordinary 
onest  bird,  but  by  "thin  horny  plat<es  of  a 
lustrous  black  colour,  curled  up  at  the  ends  and 
resembling  shavings  of  steel  or  ebony  wood,  the 
curly  crest  being  arranged  on  the  crown  in  the 
form  of  a  wig."  These  curl-crested  toucans 
have  a  note  resembling  the  croaking  of  a  frog; 
and,  according  to  an  anecdote  related  by  our 
author,  it  would  seem  that  a  scream  from  one 
wounded  or  in  distress  will  bring  troops  of  its 
fellows  to  its  aid.  He  had  wounded  one,  and 
in  attempting  to  seize  it,  it  set  up  a  loud  scream. 
"  In  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  shady  nook 
seemed  alive  with  these  birds,  although  there 
was  certainly  none  visible  when  I  entered  the 
thicket.  They  descended  towards  me,  hopping 
from  bough  to  bough,  some  of  them  swinging 
on  the  loops  and  cables  of  woody  lianas,  ana  all 
croaking  and  fluttering  their  wings  like  so  many 
furies."  When  he  killed  the  wounded  bird,  and 
its  screaming  therefore  ceased,  they  all  went 
back  to  silence  and  invisibility,  disappearing  as 
suddenlv  as  they  had  appfeai^.  The  great 
clumsy  bill  of  the  toucan,  which  has  caused  so 
much  discussion,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  false 
theories  and  still  falser  facts,  is  now  seen  to  be 
a  natural  adaptation  of  growth  to  circumstance. 
For  the  toucan,  being  a  fruit-eater,  a  slow  flier. 
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and  a  heavy-bodied  creatare,  cannot  feed  on  the 
wing,  and  therefore  has  some  trouble  to  get  at 
the  fruits  which  grow  chiefly  on  tiie  ^agile 
crowns,  and  at  the  end  of  dlender  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  forest  trees  ;  wherefore  it 
perches  its  fat,  doll,  heavjr  person  on  a  stout 
branch  capable  of  bearing  its  weight,  and  then 
lunges  its  huge  bill  forward,  and  snaps  off  the 
bunch  it  has  determined  for  its  dinner.  All 
animals  and  insects  which  feed  on  fruit  and 
flowers  must  have  means  to  get  at  these  things ; 
so,  we  find  that  monkeys  use  their  hands  and 
their  tails  ;  humming-birds  can  hold  themselves 
poised  while  feeding,  as  no  other  bird  can;  the 
oeaatifttl  trogons,  which  have  feeble  wings,  sit 
quietly  on  the  low  branches  eyeing  lonjg  the 
fruits  they  desire,  then  dart  off,  as  if  with  an 
effort,  every  time  they  want  a  mouthful,  and  so 
back  to  their  perch  again ;  and  the  bill  of  the 
toucan,  like  the  neck  and  lips  of  the  giraffe, 
stretches  itself  out  in  marvellous  accord  between 
need  and  means. 

A  curious  habit  among  the  smaller  birds  is  that 
of  hunting  in  flocks.  Days  may  pass  without  a 
bird  being  met  with  in  the  forests,  when  suddenlv 
scores  and  hundreds  are  fallen  upon,  including  all 
kinds — woodpecker8,andant-thru8hes,  humming- 
birds, flycatcners,  barbets,  tanagers,  and  others, 
coxigregated  together,  but  each  occupied  for  and 
by  itself,  though  all  moving  in  concert,  and  acted 
on  by  an  unity  of  will.  Every  leaf  and  twig 
and  square  inch  of  bark  is  examined ;  the  barbets 
visiting  all  the  clayey  nests  of  termites  on  the 
trees  in  the  line  of  march ;  and  then,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  business  has  been  transacted,  the 
insects  have  been  eaten,  and  the  little  fellows 
twitter  and  flutter  onward,  leaving  the  forest 
path  as  silent  and  deserted  as  it  was  a  moment 
ago.  The  Indians,  with  all  their  accurate  ob- 
servations, not  seeing  that  these  hunting  parties 
are  for  the  purpose  of  food,  say  that  the  flocks 
are  led  by  a  little  grey  bird  called  the  Pap&-uir4, 
which  fascinates  the  rest,  and  leads  them  a  weary 
dance  through  the  thickets;  wherefore  they  think 
that  if  they  can  but  get  hold  of  the  skin  and 
feathers  of  Papd-uird  they  will  never  want  for 
lovers.  The  hunters  receive  a  high  price  from 
the  girls  for  the  skins;  but  Mr.  Bates  could 
never  learn  what  the  bird  vras  like ;  and,  after 
the  man  whom  he  employed  to  bring  him  a  Papd- 
uiii,  and  who  was  a  noted  woodsman,  had 
brought  him  three  different  species,  he  gave  up 
the  story  and  the  bird  as  mere  idle  humbug. 

Impish  hordes  of  vampire  bats  make  a  low, 
dull,  fanning  sound  in  the  forest  as  they  wave 
their  leathery  wings  to  and  fro ;  but  the  vampire 
is  a  harmless  beast,  and  leaves  human  creatures 
alone ;  it  is  the  little  grey  blood-sucking  Phyllo- 
stoma,  or  leaf-nosed  bat,  that  drains  the  sleeper's 
life-blood  out  at  the  end  of  his  great  toe. 
Numbers  of  bats  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  daytime  clinging  to  the  under-side 
of  palm-leaves,  or  to  the  dark  trunks  of  trees, 
or  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  any  broad  leaf 
likely  to  shield  them  from  observation ;  but  in 
general  they  go  off  to  the  forest  at  night  to  feed, 
coming  back  to  the  village  at  daylight  to  sleep. 


bei^g  more  secure  from  their  natural  enemies 
there  than  when  in  the  woods.  So  numerous 
are  they,  that  the  place  where  they  gather — 
especially  in  a  room  or  under  cover — ^is  quite 
blackened  by  them;  they  will  put  out  any 
number  of  lights,  and  almost  smother  th^  sleeper 
in  his  hammock  by  crawling  over  him,  if  they  do 
not  bleed  him  to  death. 

A  short  article  like  this  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
tail half  the  pleasant  things  to  be  found  in  two 
volumes  where  every  page  is  as  rich  as  a  fairy 
tale  in  beauty  aJd  novelty.  Wherefore,  all  that 
Mr.  Bates  has  to  tell  of  tortoises  and  turtles, 
alligators  and  snakes,  butterflies  and  flowers, 
plants  and  Indians,  and  manner  of  life,  and 
climate,  and  geography,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  beside,  must  be  left  to  the  diligence  of  the 
reader,  to  whom  this  present  short  aostract  will 
doubtless  serve  simpl^  as  a  whet  to  the  fuller 
satisfaction  of  curiosity.  One  thing  for  which 
Mr.  Bates  will  not  be  thanked  by  certain  persons, 
is  the  humiliating  discovery  which  his  book 
forces  on  us,  that  all  our  manuals  and  encyclo- 

Ssedias  of  natural  history  are  quite  wrong  and 
efective,  and  that  a  new  issue  ought  to  oe  at 
once  undertaken  to  include  his  ei^ht  thousand 
new  species,  and  all  the  information  he  has  to 
give  concerning  his  old  ones. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  PRINCESS. 

On  a  certain  March  evening  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  1761,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  the  Second  and  father  of  George  the 
Third,  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester-fields,  in 
the  arms  of  Desnoyers,  a  French  dancine-master 
who  had  been  called  in  to  soothe  the  last  tre- 
mendous moments  of  the  ro;^al  spendthrift  with 
the  twang  of  his  favourite  violin.  On  the  13th 
of  the  June  following,  his  widqw  gave  birth 
to  a  baby  princess,  known  to  history  as  Caroline 
Matilda,  tlie  beautiful,  imprudent,  and  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Denmark,  about  whose  guilt  or 
innocence  there  has  been  almost  as  much  con- 
troversy as  about  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  with 
as  little  likelihood  of  ever  coming  to  a  distinct 
and  certain  conclusion.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
was  a  stem-mannered,  though  in  reality  a  loving 
and  careful  mother;  still,  so  stem  that  onoe, 
when  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sitting 
deep  in  melancholy  thought,  and  she  asked  him 
sharply  what  he  was  thinking  of,  he  was  able  to 
answer,  "  I  was  thinking  that  if  ever  I  have  a  son 
1  will  not  make  him  as  unhappy  as  you  make  me." 

Caroline  Matilda,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  bore 
her  share  with  the  rest ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
her  life  uiy,il  the  fatal  year  arrived  when,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  she  found  herself  first  the  be« 
trothed,  and  then  the  wife,  of  a  fair-haired,  under- 
sized, gay-tempered,  handsome,  dissolute  young 
scamp  of  seventeen.  Christian  the  Seventh,  King 
of  Denmark.  "  Diminutive  as  if  he  came  out 
of  a  kernel  in  the  fairy  tales,"  with,  adds  Wal- 
pole,  in  another  place,  "the  sublime  stmt  of 
his  grandfather  (or  a  cock  sparrow)."* 

The  young  queen  was  in  her  fresh  girlhood; 
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£ur  almost  to  a  marvel,  with  light  flaxen  hair, 
shining  like  silver  and  of  luxuriant  growth, 
large,  clear,  bright,  blue  eyes,  full  red  lips — ^the 
under  one  rich  and  pouting — small  teetn  white 
and  even,  and  of  a  temper  as  bright  and  sweet  as 
her  face :  lovely  and  fascinating  enough  surely 
to  have  made  her  lover  for  life  th^  young  pro- 
fligate who  kissed  her  publicly  at  Ex>e6kilde 
when  they  met — perhaps  moved  for  the  moment 
by  the  sight  of  her  girlish  beauty — but  who 
soon  taught  her  what  was  the  real  worthlessness 
of  his  kisses,  and  of  what  infinite  power  of  sub- 
division the  instinct  which  it  pleased  his  royal 
majestv  to  call  love,  was  capable.  For  the  mar- 
riage feast  was  scarcely  cold,  when  Christian 
found  •*  Milady,'*  or  "  Katherine  of  the  Pretty 
Feet"— about  whose  life  the  less  said  the 
better— a  companion  more  congenial  to  his 
taste  than  the  young  English  princess,  whose  soul 
was  as  pure  as  her  hce  was  fair.  And  not  only 
"  Milady,"  but  all  the  rou6s  and  demireps  to  be 
met  with  in  Copenhagen,  to  the  scandal  ot  decent 
people  and  the  destruction  of  public  morals. 

Caroline  Matilda  found  her  Danish  crown 
more  thickly  set  with  thorns  than  roses.  Youne 
as  she  was,  and  so  sadly  needing  careful  guid- 
ance, she  had  not  a  friend  in  her  new  home  to 
direct  or  uphold  her.  Juliana  Maria,  the  king's 
stepmother,  had  always  been  his  declared  enemy 
^even,  so  Christian  lielieved,  to  his  attempted 
destruction),  because  of  her  own  son  Frederick, 
who  would  come  to  the  throne  could  the  crown 
prince,  as  he  was  then,  be  destroyed ;  so  that 
she  was  the  poor  young  (queen's  enemy  too,  ex 
officio  if  not  oy  personal  dislike,  and  laid  snares 
and  digged  pitfab  whenever  and  wherever  she 
could;  tne  old  grandmother,  Sophia  Magdalena, 
was  kind  enough,  but  even  she  cared  more 
for  power  than  tor  the  right,  and  had  spent  her 
life  in  trying  to  keep  her  personal  influence 
paramount  in  Danish  politics ;  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Amelia,  the  king's  aunt — who  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  best  of  the  set — lived 
only  for  religious  practices  and  charities,  keeping 
as  far  out  ofthe  reach  of  her  royal  nephew  as  she 
could,  having  been  his  favourite  butt  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  rudest  practical  jokes  time  out  of  mind. 

The  final  cause  of  her  withdrawal  from  the 
palace  was  "  a  fright  she  received  through  the 
king's  first  pa^  crawling  into  the  dining-room 
on  all  fours,  disguised  as  a  savage." 

So  Caroline  Matilda  was  absolutely  unfriended, 
save  by  the  Grand  Mistress  of  her  household, 
Frau  von  Plessen ;  and  she,  though  a  virtuous 
woman  and  so  far  desirable  in  a  cotrt  where  even 
common  propriety  was  at  a  discount,  was  a  harsh- 
tempered  domineering  old*maidish  kind  of  per- 
son, who  made  bad,  worse,  by  injudicious  advice, 
and  by  never  being  able  to  understand  that  some- 
times it  is  better  to  driv«  with  a  slack  rein  and 
a  silken  lash  than  with  tight  ropes  and  a 
leathern  thon^.  Influenced  by  this  clever  lady, 
Caroline  Matilda  put  on  an  air  of  forbidding 
coldness  to  her  husband  (perhaps  it  was  not 
much  trouble  to  do  that),  with  the  idea,  so 
common  among  women,  and  so  mistaken,  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  husband's  vagrant 


affections  is  to  deny  or  conceal  their  own.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  conceal- 
ment as  confession,  for  the  young  queen  had  no 
great  fondness  for  her  royal  spouse ;  as,  indeed, 
how  could  she  have  ?  Unless  neglect,  debauchery, 
and  open  infidelity  were  qualities  calculated  to 
win  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  girl-wife  virtuously 
educated.  Nevertheless,  she  nursed  him  assidu- 
ously when  he  had  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  when  he 
recovered,  he  went  back  to  his  street-rows,his  mis- 
tresses, his  low  pot-house  riots,  his  assaults  on  the 
watch,  and  all  the  other  disgraceful  doiup  which 
made  him  the  disgust  and  the  talk  of  Europe. 

The  royal  favourite  in  chief  at  this  time  was 
Count  Conrad  von  Hoick,  lately  appointed  Court 
Marshal,  but  acting  as  a  kind  of  private  M.C.  to 
the  monarch,  arran^n^  all  the  court  balls  and 
fetes :  also  helping  him  in  pleasures  less  innocent. 
He  it  was  who  accompanied  Christian  to  and  from 
Milady's  house,  "  during  which  street  riots  were 
but  too  frequent ;"  who  shared  in  all  his  vices, 
and  who  organised  many  a  nocturnal  orgie  during 
the  brilliant  luncheons  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  at  Blaagaard,  a  kind  of  castellated  plea- 
sure-house, jusf  outside  the  north  gate.  And  even 
when  the  queen  ^ave  birth  to  a  son— the  future 
Frederick  the  Sixth — and  all  Denmark  went 
mad  with  joy;  always  excepting  the  queen- 
dowager,  Juliana  Maria,  whose  son  was  thus 
doubly  barred;  even  then.  Christian  and  his 
favourite  continued  their  excesses,  and  made 
the  whole  town  ring  with  the  echo  of  their  mis- 
deeds. Christian  was  seen  one  day  in  broad 
daylight  returning  from  "  Milady's"  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  the  people  pursuing  him  with 
hootings  and  insults  to  his'  own  palace-gates ; 
in  a  word,  the  private  and  public  annals  of 
king,  court,  and  favourite,  were^of  the  worst 
kind.  At  last,  however,  the  ministers  arrested 
Katherine  of  the  Pretty  Feet,  and  put  her  in 

EriBon,  after  her  royal  lover  had  bought  her  an 
otel  and  created  her  a  baroness. 

And  now  Christian  and  his  court  set  out  on 
their  travels ;  taking  with  them,  as  surgeon  and 
physician  in  ordinary,  John  Frederick  Struensee, 
nitlierto  physician  of  Altona,  and  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Pinneberg.  And  first  the  Kingof  Den- 
mark came  here  to  visit  the  King  of  England. 
But  "  Farmer  George"  was  not  especially  eager 
to  favour  his  brotiier-in-law ;  so  little  eager, 
indeed,  that  when  Christian  came  to  Dover,  he 
found  no  royal  carriages  waiting  for  him,  and 
had  to  come  to  town  in  liackncy-carriages.  Even 
when  he  got  to  town,  "by  another  mistake," 
says  Walpole,  "  King  George  happened  to  go  to 
Richmond  about  an  liour  before  King  Christian 
arrived  in  London.  An  hour  is  exceedingly 
long,  and  the  distance  to  Richmond  still  longer; 
so  with  all  the  despatch  which  could  possibly  be 
made.  King  George  did  not  get  to  nis  capital 
till  next  daj  at  noon.  Then,  as  the  road  from 
his  closet  m  St.  James's  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's apartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  pa- 
lace is  about  thirty  miles  (which  posterity, 
having  no  conception  of  the  prodigious  extent 
and  magnificence  of  St.  James  s,  wlU  never  be- 
lieve), it  was  half  an  hour  after  three  before  his 
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Danish  majesty's  coasin  could  go  and  return  to 
let  him  know  that  his  good  brother  and  all? 
was  leaving  the  palace  (in  which  they  botn 
were)  to  receive  nim  at  the  queen's  palace^ 
which  you  know  is  about  a  million  of  snails'  paces 
from  St  James's.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties and  unayoidable  delays,  Woden,  Thor, 
Frigga,  and  all  the  gods  that  watch  over  the 
kings  of  the  north,,  &d  bring  these  two  iuTin- 
cible  monarchs  to  each  others  embraces,  about 
half  an  hour  after  four  on  the  same  evening." 

Christian's  life  in  London  was  bad  enough ; 
but  it  was  even  worse  in  Paris,  and  the  queen 
was  carefully  informed  of  all  that  would  most 
pain  and  disquiet  her,  it  being  the  policy  of 
that  nest  of  intri^ers,  of  which  Juliana  Maria 
was  the  chief,  to  Keep  the  young  couple  as  far 
sundered  in  both  life  and  love  as  was  possible. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  was  cold  and 
disdainful  and  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness, 
when  her  scampish  husband  came  home  after 
his  seven  months'  tour,  and  if  she  resented 
Count  Hoick's  familiarities  and  impertinences, 
and  even  added  the  new  physician,  Struensee, 
to  her  black  list,  as  one  of  the  tribe  of  her  ene- 
mies. She  soon  learnt  a  different  lesson,  poor 
girl !    Well  for  her  if  she  had  never  done  so. 

But  indeed  Struensee's  policy  was  at  the 
first  quite  puzzling  enough  to  mislead  her. 
He  wished  to  reconcile  king  and  queen,  he  said, 
and  yet  he  enticed  Frau  von  Gabel  into  a  web 
of  circumstances,  compromising  in  appearance 
and  fatal  in  the  end.  This  frau  von  Gabel 
was  a  hi^h-minded  noble-hearted  woman,  almost 
a  republican  in  her  political  creed  and  there- 
fore unable  to  live  at  court,  but,  whether  royalist 
or  republican,  patriot  before  all.  The  king  had 
made  certain  advances  to  her  in  times  gone  by, 
which  it  is  sdluroely  necessary  to  say  were  re- 
pulsed; but  now  Struensee  took  up  the  dropped 
loops,  and,  assuring  Frau  von  Gabel  that  the 
king  was  in  every  way  reformed,  and  that  he  did 
reaUy  need  her  ennobling  influence  to, keep  him 
in  the  right  way,  urged  ner  to  admit  his  visits 
again— she,  the  Egeria  to  iiis  Numa.  iVau 
von  Gabel  consented ;  but  soon  found  that  all 
this  talk  of  Christian's  great  improvement  was 
mere  moonshine ;  he  was  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
a  little  more  mad ;  and  the  character  of  Egeria 
was  soon  sought  to  be  brought  down  to  a  lower 
level  and  to  baser  purposes.  When  she  found 
this  out,  and  deception  was  no  longer  possible, 
the  poor  lady  died  of  grief;  and  the  strange 
intri^e  about  which  no  satisfactory  theory  as 
to  why  it  was,  and  to  what  use,  came  to  an 
end.  She  died,  hating  Struensee:  whom  the 
queen  hated  too,  for  his  share  in  the  plot. 

At  that  time,  then,  there  was  no  love  between 
the  doctor  and  the  queen ;  but  soon  after  this, 
the  crown  prince—her  little  baby— had  the  smsdl- 
pox,  and  old  enmities  were  for^tten  in  the  new 
conditions  of  help  and  trust  this  set  up  between 
them.  Ever  after  this  illness  Caroline  Matilda 
admitted  Struensee  into  her  intimate  friendship ; 
and  so  began  the  drama  which  ended  in  a  cruel 
and  a  bloody  tragedy.  She  was  imprudent  to 
an  almost  insane  extent;  she  drove  out  alone 


with  the  handsome  youns  doctor,  walked 
with  him  alone,  rode  with  nim  alone ;  at  the 
court  balls  she  danced  chiefly  witl^  him,  and 
suffered  him  to  address  her  in  a  tone  of  temptf 
and  conunaud,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  astound- 
ing. These  follies,  and  more  to  the  back  of 
them,  got  the  young  queen  much  ill  will^  and 
caused  many  a  biting  oomnarison  to  be  insti- 
tuted between  her  and  Mary  Stuart,  with 
Struensee  for  Bizzk).  Together  with  hec 
character,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the 
queen  began  to  lose  something  of  her  sweet 
English  modesty,  and  to  plajr  unwomanly  pranks 
in  public  quite  as  damaging  as  vices.  She 
hunted  daily,  bestriding  her  horse  in  man 
fashion,  and  dressed  as  a  man  in  *^a  dove  co- 
loured beaver  hat  with  a  deep  gold  band  and 
tassels,  a  long  scarlet  coat  faced  with  gold  all 
round,  a  buff  gold  laced  waistcoat,  frilled  shirt, 
man's  neckercnief,  and  buckskin  small-cbthes 
and  spurs.  She  looked  splendidly  when  mounted 
and  dashing  through  the  woods,  but  when  she 
dismounted  the  charm  was  to  a  great  degree 
dispelled,  for  she  appeared  shorter  than  she 
really  was ;  the  shape  of  her  knees  betrayed  her 
sex,  and  her  belt  seemed  to  cut  her  in  two."  At 
other  times,  when  dressed  like  a  woman,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time. 

Struensee's  political  power  was  as  great  as 
his  personal'  influence.  The  whole  power  of 
the  state  seemed  to  be  vested  in  nim:  the 
queen  being  his  tool,  the  king  his  victim,  and 
the  country  his  mere  footstool  whereby  he 
might  mount  to  supreme  honour.  All  Europe 
began  to  talk.  Then  the  talk  got  so  loud  tl^t 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  Matilda's  mo- 
ther, made  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  north- 
ward, which,  whatever  the  political  motives  as- 
signed,  seemed  to  have  for  its  motive  simplj 
to  see  her  daughter,  and  to  remonstrate  with  her 
on  her  folly.  Not  that  she  herself  came  into 
court  with  dean  hands;  for  the  position  of 
Lord  Bute  in  her  royal  household  had  long  been 
a  favourite  subject  for  scandal  and  satire.  The 
meeting  took  place  after  some  delay,  and  the 
mother  s  resolute  removal  of  certain  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  Caroline  Matilda;  but 
no  good  was  done.  The  king  and  queen  came 
attended  only  by  Struensee  and  Wamstedt,  the 
favourite  page,  who  were  seated  in  the  carriage 
with  them;  and  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  spoke 
to  her  daughter  in  English,  she  pretended  not  to 
understand  her — she  had  forgotten  the  language ! 
In  fact,  she  showed  herself  as  wayward  and  un- 
manageable as  a  naughty  child  who  cannot  be 
reasoned  with  and  who  will  not  be  controlled. 
Letters  and  envoys  from  both  mother  and  brother 
(George  III.)  were  received  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  thus  the  last  drags  sought  to  be  put  upon  the 
downward  course  were  knocked  aside,  and  the 
royal  lady's  repute  went  on  towards  destruction. 

What  was  it  which,  at  about  this  time,  made 
her  write  with  a  diamond  on  the  window-pane 
at  Frederiksborg,  "Oh  keep  me  innocent, make 
others  great"  ?  Conscience  ?  Sorrow  for  past,  or 
fear  of  future,  sins  ?  Or  was  it  simply  dissimula- 
tion, and  the  endeavour  to  deceive  eyes  whose 
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sharpness  of  vision  was,  she  well  knew,  spying 
oat  her  weak  places  and  gauging  her  misdoinffs  P 
Tor  we  cannot  for  a  moment  accept  Sir  Lascelles 
Wraxall's  theory,  and  account  her  innocent  in 
-her  rdations  with  Struensee;*  every  incident 
related  and  every  induction  to  he  drawn,  point 
but  to  one  thing;  and  whatever  the  political 
basis,  whatever  the  greater  worth  of  the  Dano- 
Germanic  alliance  against  that  of  the  Russian, 
and  the  zeal  of  tho  physician-minister  for  his 
own  ideas  and  his  own  views  of  statecraft,  the 
ouestion  between  the  man  and  woman  remains 
the  same  for  both  and  all  concerned.  Un- 
happily for  the  half-mad,  half-bad  king,  who, 
when  dtruensee  dbmissed  honest  old  Bemstorff, 
had  not  a  friend  left.  Given  up  to  Struensee 
and  the  queen,  he  was  now  simply  a  puppet  and 
a  prisoner,  with  two  black  children — a  boy  and 
a  girl — for  his  only  companions,  and  Enevold 
Brandt,  whom  he  hated,  for  his  valet,  chamber- 
lain, pedagogue,  and  master — ^Enevold  Brandt, 
whom  Hoick  had  exiled  and  Struensee  restored. 
Li  truth.  Christian's  condition  was  pitiable 
enough.  Grant  that  he  was  mad,  still  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  his  wife  and  the  nrinister  doomed 
him  was  infamous.  No  one  paid  him  the  smallest 
respect,  and  once  an  impudent  page  even  drove 
him  into  a  comer,  saying»  *'  Maa  l£x,  make  me  a 
groom  of  the  chamber.  He  was  compelled  to 
make  personal  appointments  of  men  specially  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  revenge 
for  having  been  made  to  sign  an  appointment  as 
chamberlain  for  a  man  he  hated,  he  made  one  of 
his  stove-heaters  a  chamberlain ;  again,  another 
time,  he  gave  out  that  his  dog  Gourmand 
was  a  "Conference  Councillor,"  and  proposed 
his  health,  which  the  rest  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge as  de  ri^eur.  This  was  to  express 
his  disgust  at  certam  fault-finding  and  scolding 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  in  council,  showing 
that,  as  barking  was  the  rule  of  the  day  there, 
Gourmand  could  bark  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
and  so  was  quite  as  efficient  a  conference  coun- 
cillor. His  chief  amusement  was  smashing  china 
and  beheading  the  garden  statues:  in  which 
odd  play  Moranti,  his  black  boy,  assisted  him. 
For  a  change,  he  would  roll  on  the  ground  with 
the  boy,  biting  and  scratching  him,  or  would  fling 
papers,  furniture,  books,  glass,  ornaments,  any- 
thing he  could  find,  over  tlie  balcony  down  into 
the  court-yard :  once  wishing  to  fling  the  boy  and 
dog  Gourmand  after  the  rest.  In  public  he  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  his  keeper,  Brandt, 
who  in  private  bit  and  beat  him— -he  said  by  the 
king's  own  desire ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  this  unhappy  wretch,  daring  the  reign 
of  Struensee,  was  as  damaging  to  the  queen's 
repute  as  it  was  disgraceful  and  degrading. 

The  queen,  influenced  by  Struensee,  who,  how- 
ever,  was  loyallv  well  intentioned  in  this,  brought 
up  her  son  on  the  wildest  principles  of  "  harden- 
ing"—a  kill  or  cure  system  indeed  for  a  deli- 
cate child.  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  and 
poorest  kind,  and  what  we  should  call  innutri- 
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tious,  and  always  cold;  he  had  a  cold  bath 
twice  or  thrice  a  dav ;  he  was  kept  in  a  coUi 
room  without  a  fire,  aressed  lightly  in  thin  silk, 
and  went  about  barefoot,  although  he  was 
a  delicate  baby  of  not  ^uite  three  years  old. 
His  playmate  and  companion  was  a  little  fellow 
of  his  own  age,  called  *'  little  Karl,"  the  natural 
son  of  a  surgeon,  who  waa  allowed  to  fight  with 
him  and  master  him  if  he  could,  no  one  being 
suffered  to  assist  or  prevent.  The  queen  was 
so  severe  with  him,  tnat  when  the  attendants 
wanted  to  frighten  him  into  ^od  behaviour, 
the^  used  to  threaten  to  take  him  to  his  mother, 
which  generally  succeeded.  Struensee's  coad- 
jutor, uie  physician  Berger,  got  a  few  of  the 
more  extreme  rules  relaxed ;  and,  owing  to  his 
representations,  this  ro^al  baby  was  allowed  to 
wear  shoes  and  stockings,  to  be  rather  more 
warmly  clad,  to  have  his  rice  boiled  in  broth  in- 
stead of  water,  to  have  meat  soup  for  dinner 
twice  a  week,  and  to  have  his  room  slightly 
warmed  in  the  morning. 

And  now  popular  feeling  began  to  take  a  very 
decided  tone,  and  the  mmistry  knew  that  the 
evil  hour  which  has  to  come  to  all  misdoers, 
was  drawing  near.  The  queen  and  the  favourite 
dared  not  show  themselves  in  pnblic ;  the  guards 
were  doubled  at  the  palace,  and  various  unusual 
precautions  were  taken;  the  most  abominable 
satires  and  caricatures  were  printed  and  circu- 
lated, or  stuck  or  scrawled  on  the  walls ;  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest;  the  queen  and  the 
ministers  would  speculate  on  their  future  lives, 
and  what  they  should  do  when  the  crash  came 
and  they  were  forced  to  flv — they  foresaw 
nothing  worse ;  and  all  this  wnile  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  anger  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  became  louder  and  deeper,  and  of 
more  ominous  intensity  and  fierceness.  Anony- 
mous letters  were  sent  to  Brandt,  advising  him 
to  put  himself  out  of  danger  by  ranging  himself 
on  the  king's  side,  and  against  the  minister ; 
and  he  and  Struensee  had  misunderstandings, 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  former  proposing  a* 
kind  of  coup  d'etat  to  Falckenskjola,  one  of  the 
government,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  arrest 
of  Struensee,  ajid  the  transfer  of  the  queen  to 
himself ;  and  then  the  ^eat  plot  was  arranged, 
headed  by  Juliana  Mana  ana  Prince  Frederick 
her  son,  the  king's  lialf-brother. 

The  favourite^  treatment  of  this  young  man 
had  been  most  impolitic.  Lisulted,  nej^lected, 
irritated,  his  rank  and  near  rehitionship  with 
the  king  ignored  or  remembered  only  to  fix 
a  deeper  sting,  no  wonder  that  he  put  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  party  determined  to  rid 
the  country  of  a  group  of  adventurers  who 
had  lost  their  heads  when  they  had  gained  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder,  and  whose  so-called 
reiorms  were  neither  popular  nor  understood, 
besides  being  nullified  by  the  poison  of  the 
scandals  attached  to  them.  When  a  forged 
document  was  shown  to  Juliana  Maria  (at 
least,  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  says  it  was  forgea), 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  how  that  the  king  was  to 
be  forced  to  abdicate,  and  how  that  the  queen 
was  to  be  declared  regent  with  Struensee  as  pro- 
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tector — meaning,  as  it  was  argaed  to  her,  that 
tiie  king  and  crown  prince  were  to  be  mardered, 
Stmensee  married  to  the  queen,  and  his  children 
by  her  set  on  the  throne — she  felt  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  either  she  and  hers  must 
fall,  or  thej.  Means  were  not  wanting,  nor  agents, 
nor  adherents;  they  never  are  wanting  when 
a  tumult  is  contemplated,  and  good  pickings  are 
to  be  had  out  of  a  ruined  palace ;  and  the  right 
time  came  with  the  rest.  After  a  certain  masked 
bail,  where  the  queen  had  been  most  remark- 
ably gay  and  most  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
where,  by  the  strange  falling  to  pieces  of  a 
certain  supper,  all  things  were  marvellously 
facilitated,  the  plot  came  to  its  culmination. 
The  ex-queen,  her  son,  and  some  others  TGuld- 
berg,  Bantzau,  Eickstedt,  Koller,  and  the  ex- 
valet  Jessen),  entered  the  king's  bedroom  at 
dead  of  night,  where  they  first  nearly  frig^ht- 
ened  him  to  death,  and  then  got  him  to  sicrn 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Stmensee,  Branat, 
Falckenskjold,  the  queen,  and  others  of  minor 
moment.  One  bv  one  those  named  were  ar- 
rested and  securea ;  and  so  was  broken  up  in  a 
few  moments  the  coalition  which  had  changed 
the  whole  face  of  Danish  politics  and  the  whole 
current  of  Danish  society,  for  two  years. 

Stmensee,  never  a  brave  man,  though  so 
daring  in  political  action,  first  fainted,  then 
took  to  swearing  horribly,  and  then  ^ve  way 
to  abject  despair.  Brandt  was  philosophical,  and 
even  gay.  Falckenskjold  was  calm  and  critical. 
But  the  poor  young  queen  was  impassioned  and 
terrified,  fuU  of  wrath  and  fear  and  desperation 
and  anguish :  now  stmggling  with  the  soldiers 
whom  lUmtzau  had  with  him  to  secure  her ;  now 
trying  to  hurl  herself  from  the  open  window, 
shrieking  wildly  for  Stmensee  and  the  king; 
finally  borne  away  to  the  fortress  of  Kron- 
borg,  ruined  and  disgraced  for  ever.  Young, 
lovely,  with  a  good  and  noble  nature  tliat  bad 
been  at  first  outraged  and  afterwards  mis- 
guided, we  cannot  but  pity  her.  Traly  she  had 
sinned  in  her  decree ;  but  she  had  been  sinned 
against  more  grievously,  and  lier  wrong-doing 
had  been  retaliation  rather  than  aggression. 
For,  as  was  said  before,  we  cannot  accept  Sir 
Lascelles  Wraxall's  theory  of  her  innocence, 
though  her  failings  may  be  tenderly  excused  for 
the  sake  of  the  evils  she  had  undergone. 

The  end  soon  came.  Stmensee,  pressed  and 
threatened,  confessed  to  his  liaison  with  the 
queen,  circumstantially  detailed ;  and  when  the 
queen  was  shown  his  confession,  and  told^  that 
if  she  denied  it  he  would  be  tortured,  she  signed 
it  in  attestation  of  its  truth,  and  so  signed  awav 
her  good  fame  for  ever.  He  was  executed,  with 
certain  barbarous  circumstances  disgraceful  to 
the  time  and  people:  having  first  seen  his  col- 
league Brandt  decapitated  and  disembowelled 
before  his  face;  Falckenskiold  was  sentenced 
to  be  confined  on  the  rock  of  Munkholm  for 
life.  Caroline  Matilda  was  removed  from  Kron- 
borg  to  the  castle  of  Aalborg,  where  she  was 
kept  a  prisoner  until  released  at  the  instance  of 


Enghind.  Thence,  she  went  to  Celle,  or  Zell, 
the  old  residence  of  the  former  Dukes  of  LQne- 
burg,  where  she  lived  happily  enough,  much  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her,  and  cheered  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  her  sister,  the  Princess  of 
BranswicK.  Her  only  grief  was  the  loss  of 
her  children,  especially  of  the  little  girl — whose 
legitimacy,  by-the-by,  came  under  grave  suspi- 
cion ;  but  the  king  had  formally  acknowledged 
her  at  her  birth.  Here  she  saw  Mr.  Wraudl, 
the  grandfather  of  her  present  apologist,  then  a 
young  man,  "just  her  own  aee,"  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  struck  by  her  beauty,  and 
interested  in  her  fortunes.  He  describes  her  as 
very  beautiful,  though  too  fat ;  like  her  brother 
George  the  Third  in  feature,  but  harmonised  and 
softened;  charitable,  gay,  sweet-tempered,  and 
discreet— all  that  the  wronged  princess  should  be. 
Mr.  Wraxall  entered  into  the  plot  for  her 
release,  which  had  as  its  object,  the  arrest  of 
Juliana  Maria  and  Prince  Frederick,  and  the 
king's  published  order  for  her  return  to  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  new  his- 
toric complications  might  have  arisen  had  she 
not,  in  the  midst  of  this  under-current;  died  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1775,  wanting  less  than  three 
months  of  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Of  course 
people  said  she  died  of  poison,  that  wide  and 
convenient  vagueness ;  but  in  truth  it  was  of 
scarlet  fever,  taking  a  typhoid  character,  and 
easy  to  be  accounted  for.  One  of  her  voung 
pages  had  just  died  of  this  disease,  ana  she, 
very  foolishly,  went  into  the  room  where  the 
coffin  was,  and  looked  at  the  dead  body.  The 
sight  haunted  her,  and  the  disease  found  her 
out,  carrying  her  off  in  a  very  few  davs.  When 
dying,  she  wrote  to  George  the  Thira,  solemnly 
protesting  her  innocence  of  all  with  which  she 
nad  been  charged ;  and  also  to  M.  Roques,  the 
pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Zell, 
she  said  the  same :  "  I  was  never  faithless  to  my 
husband."  So,  at  least,  it  is  reported.  Whether 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall's  chivalrous  theory  respect- 
ing the  unhappv  princess  be  correct  or  not,  the 
memoir  has  high  merits,  not  only  as  an  historical, 
but  as  a  literary  production.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails of  court  life  are  extremely  curious. 
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QUITE  ALONE. 


Book  the  Second  :  Womanhood, 
chapteb  xlii.  lily  is  seized. 
^  Lily  was  in  haste  now  to  leave  those  Ely- 
sian  Fields,  which  had  exercised  so  strange  a 
fascination  over  her.  She  was  haunted  bv  the 
eyes  of  that  painted  womaii.  She  wanaered 
aoout  for  full  an  hour  she  knew  not  whither; 
dazed  by  the  coloured  lamps^  the  crowds,  the 
shouts,  the  braying  of  bands;  the  hoarse 
rhetoric  of  the  mountebanks,  the  roaring  of  the 
cannon,  which  were  to  usher  in  the  fireworks. 
She  sought  Tainly  for  an  outlet  from  the  satur- 
nalia ;  but  the  crowd  compassed  her  about,  and 
hemmed  her  in,  and  on  its  remotest  borders  there 
seemed  to  be  more  shows  and  more  crowds. 

She  was  almost  in  despair  when,  thinking  to 
gain  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  in  view, 
even,  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  from  base  to 
apex  was  one  blaze  of  light,  she  found  herself 
wedged  in  a  mass  of   sight-seers  who  were 

Eithered  round  the  carriage  of  a  auack  doctor, 
ily  had  never  seen  the  Elisir  a'Amore,  but 
there,  as  large  as  life  was  Doctor  Dulcamara. 
He  had  deviated  a  little  from  the  costume  on 
which  the  late  admirable  Lablache  conferred 
well-merited  fame,  inasmuch  as  over  his  well- 
powdered  periwig  he  wore  a  Roman  helmet  of 
orass,  witu  a  tremendous  plume  of  crimson 
horseliair ;  but  tlie  scarlet  coat,  the  frills,  the 
ruffles,  the  top-boots,  the  buckskin,  the  watch 
and  pendulous  seals,  the  snuff-box,  the  signet- 
ring,  and  the  gold-headed  cane,  all  belonged  to 
the  opera.  He  was  an  impudent  vagabond,  at 
best ;  but  had  the  flow  of  flashy  verbiage  com- 
mon to  his  tribe,  and  scores  of  hands  were 
speedily  extended  from  the  crowd  beneath  him, 
holding  francs  and  half  francs  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  worthless  nostrums  he  extolled  so 
highly. 

His  caliche,  and  the  white  horse  that  drew 
it,  to  boot,  were  quite  a  bower  of  Chinese 
lanterns ;  and  in  the  rumble  sat  his  servant,  who 
was  attired  as  a  drun\-major  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  the  butt  of 
his  master's  jokes,  and  grind  the  barrel-orgnan 
when  Dulcamara  was  out  of  breath.  The  under 
quack  was  a  fellow  of  cadaverous  traits  and  dis- 
contented mien,  and  appeared  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  position.    He  had  reason  to  be.    He  was 


the  real  doctor.  His  diploma  and  license  to 
practise  were  duly  certified  by  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  and  without  them  Dulcamara  would  have 
been  hauled  to  prison  as  a  swindler:  but  the 
genuine  physician  being  poor  and  idle,  and  dis- 
solute and  drunken,  the  quack  was  content  to 
pay  him  so  much  a  jear  to  use  his  diploma; 
and  he  filled  up  his  leisure  time  bygrindmg  the 
barrel-orean.  "  On  d^nande  un  mddecin  pour 
voyager."  Have  you  never  seen  that  advertise- 
ment in  Les  Petites  Affiches  F  It  means  that 
Dulcamara  the  quack  is  in  want  of  an  organ- 
grinder  with  a  diploma. 

"Approach,  my  children,"  the  mountebank 
was  bawling.  "Approach,  lose  no  time.  T 
have  but  a  few  moments  to  bestow  upon  you. 
I  am  wanted  elsewhere.  Kings  and  princesses 
sigh  for  my  presence.  Spanish  hidalgos,  who 
have  eaten  too  much  oila  podrida— English 
milords,  agonised  by  the  spleen — refuse  to  be 
comforted  without  me.  Grand  Biribi— (this  to 
the  melancholy  man  with  the  diploma)— strike 
up  the  chanson  a  boire  from  Eooert  le  Diable. 
After  that  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Imperial  Soporific  and  Atomic  Tincture  of 
Honolulu." 

An  hour  ago,  in  her  recklessness,  Lily  might 
have  been  for  a  moment  detained  by  the  loqua- 
city of  this  bombastic  humbug.  But  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  awful  consciousness  of  her 
miserable  position  had  come  upon  her;  and 
some  inward  voice  kept  thundering  in  her  ears 
that  she  was  in  danger — from  slie  knew  not 
what;  and  that  she  must  fly — she  knew  not 
where. 

Exerting  more  strength  than  she  had  ima- 

fined  she  possessed,  she  contrived,  at  last,  to 
isengage  herself  from  the  throng,  and  to  reach 
a  space  which  was  less  encumbered.  She  leant 
up  against  a  tree,  sick  and  faint.  Her  poor 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears.  Her  strength 
had  broken  down.  Her  enterprise  seemed  to 
her,  now,  impossible  of  accomplishment.  That 
dreadful  fever  was  racking  ner  head  i^ain. 
Heaven  be  merciful  to  her — what  had  she  done, 
and  what  was  she  to  do  ? 

"Pretty  little  demoiselle,  you  seem  ill,"  a 
voice  behind  her  said. 

She  had  heard  the  voice  before.  It  was  that 
of  the  man  who  had  declared  that  all  weapons 
and  umbrellas  must  be  left  at  the  door.  She 
turned  her  head,  trembling,  and  saw  the  Italian 
waxwork  showman. 
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[Conducted  by 


"  Aha !  you  recognise  me,  then  ?"  conti- 
nued Signer  Ventimillioni.  "Do  you  taow 
that  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  half- 
hour?" 

"  I  clo  TK)t  know  you,"  faltered  Lily.  **  G®od 
night!" 

"  Not  so  fast,  picciolina  niia.^  We  are  not  to 
part  in  such  a  hurry."  And  the  Italian  laid  his 
hand  on  Lily's  arm. 

"  Let  me  go !  kt  me  go !"  cried  the  terrified 
girl.     "Let  me  go  home." 

"  Precisely,  that  is  where  I  am  going  to  take 
you.  There  is  a  lady  at  home  who  is  expecting 
you  most  anxiously.  You  have  kept  her  wait- 
ing a  very  long  time.  Whole  years.  Home  in- 
deed.   Aha !  you  little  runaway !" 

He  tightened  his  ^rasp.  He  passed  the  other 
liand  round  her  waist.  Lily  tried  to  scream, 
when,  suddenly  some  loose  garment  was  thi'own 
over  her  head,  and  another  pair  of  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  mouth. 

"Enough  of  this  trifling,"  grumbled  veiy 
hoarsely  a  man  who  had  been  lurking  a  few 

faces  behind  the  Italian  during  his  parley  with 
jily.     "Come,  my  Phidias  of  the  painting- 


room,  bring  the  young  toad  along,  or  some 
rgent  de  ville  will  be  passing  by." 
"Don't  smother  her,  Demostuene,"  remon- 


strated the  Italian.  "Take  the  cloak  off  her 
head,  and  your  hands  off  her  mouth,  and  let  us 
try  to  make  her  listen  to  reason.  Dea  conve- 
nances, mon  gar9on;  a' oublious  jamais  les  conve- 
nances." 

The  second  man  did,  sulkily,  as  he  was 
bid,  but  he  planted  his  great  hands  on  Lily's 
shoulders,  and  kept  them  there.  The  girl 
was  too  terrified  to  speak;  but  palpitated  in 
the  grasp  of  the  two  ruffians  like  a  captured 
bird. 

"Listen  to  me,  mamie,"  went  on  the  Italian, 
putting  his  face  so  close  to  Lily  that  she  oould 
feel  his  beard  upon  her  cheek ;  "you  are  coming 
home  with  us.  You  are  our  prisoner,  if  you 
like  that  toumure  de  j^hrase  better.  Come 
auietly,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  you;  but 
dare  to  call  for  assistance,  and  I  will  put  this 
pretty  little  bodkin  into  you." 

He  drew,  as  quick  as  lightning,  a  long  knife 
that  glittered  in  the  lamplight.  Lily  saw  that 
she  was  lost.  She  coula  hear  the  distant  hum 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  clanging  of  the  music; 
but  the  spot  was  solitary,  and  she  was  beyond 
all  human  help. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  then  ?"  the  Italian  asked, 
half  caressingly,  half  threateningly. 

Lily  murmured  a  faint  affirmative. 

"  That's  right.  Now,  Demosth^ne,  let  us  take 
her  between  us.  Don't  forget  that  little  bright 
bodkin  of  mine,  little  one." 

The  two  strong  men  hooked  their  arms  in 
these  of  the  girl,  and  led  her  rapidly  away. 
They  plunged  into  an  alley  between  the  trees, 
and  which  seemed  entirely  deserted.  But  as 
though  in  mockery  at  her  utter  wretchedness  and 
state  of  bondage,  she  saw  gleaming  from  behind 
the  tufted  trees  the  first  sparkle  of  the  fire- 
works, those  fireworks  which  were  to  culminate 


in  a  resplendent  bouquet,  in  which  Liberty  was 
to  have  her  annual  apotheosis,  and  the  twenty, 
sewanth,  -tweiity-eiglith,  and  twenty -ninth  of 
July  to  be  wade  glorious  for  ever. 

Tkey  were  bow  walking  by  tlie  water-side. 
That  it  was  the  Seine  Lily  knew,  for  she  could 
see  the  lamps  en  the  Pont  Louis  Seize,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  flaring  with  lampions. 
Tlia^  stopped  before  a  mcaa  wooden  building, 
having  seemingly  but  one  window,  througli 
whose  dirty  panes  a  light  feebly  glimmered. 

The  Italian  pushed  at  the  door,  which  gave 
way,  and  they  passed  in.  There  was  a  narrow 
passage,  and  by  the  light  of  a  swinging  cresset 
Lily  could  see  a  woman  who  was  rushing;  towards 
her — a  woman  hnddled  in  an  old  plaid  shawl, 
whose  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  whose  face  was 
painted.  It  was  the  Wild  Woman  of  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields, 


CHAFTEB  XLIII.  TEE  SULIAK  IS  LOKBOST. 

What  is  a  year?  Psha!  what  are  ten? 
When  you  are  young,  a  vear  seems  a  very  long 
time.  That  last  month  oefore  yoij  are  twenty- 
one,  or  before  you  leave  school,  or  get  your 
commission,  or  pass  your  examination  for  the 
civil  service,  the  month  it  takes  for  your  mous- 
taches to  grow,  how  it  lags,  how  it  loiters,  how 
every  moment  seems  to  have  its  feet  clogged  by 
leaden  weights!  Do  our  best  as  vre  may  to 
squander  the  days  in  recklessness  and  prodi- 
gality, what  a  weary  time  elapses  before  we  are 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  fogies  cease  to  tell  us 
that,  as  young  men,  ve  should  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  our  elders.  Never  was  there,  perhaps, 
a  sane  woman  of  twenty-nine  who  passed  herself 
off  as  thirty -one;  but  how  often  does  a  young 
middle-aged  man  slily  add  on  a  year  or  two  ? 
But  hey !  when  the  mezzo  cammen  is  reached, 
how  swiftly  the  years  fly !  We  lose  count. 
Sixty-two  melts  into  sixty-three,  and  that  into 
sixty-four,  without  our  special  notice.  Things 
pass  as  in  a  dream.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
why,  it  was  eighteen  months  ago.  Our  newly- 
formed  acquaintance,  why  we  have  known  him 
these  eight  years.  The  far-off  goal  of  grey 
hairs,  and  toothlessness,  and  the  tomb,  why  we 
arc  close  upon  it.  It  was  a  tedious  pull  to 
Tattenham  Corner;  it  is  a  lightning  rush  to 
the  judge's  stand,  even  if  we  come  in  with  the 
ruck. 

A  year  had  passed  since  the  events  previ- 
ously narrated.  Madame  de  Kereolay  was  dead. 
She  passed  away  very  peacefully,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  that  which  she  possessed  to  her  be- 
loved grand-nephew,  Edgar  Greyfaunt.  It  was 
not  much,  but  it  was  a  capital  to  be  turned  into 
ready  money,  and  that  was  all  the  young  diaxl 
wanted.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  good 
old  lady  in  Paris  to  state  that  she  freely  forgave 
poor  little  Lily  before  her  death.  Her  ire, 
mdeed,  against  the  girl  had  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time.  She  had  been  shocked  and  pained 
by  her  disappearance,  and  had  made  every  effort 
to  gain  tidings  of  her,  but  in  vain.  By  degrees 
the  vengeful  pride  which  had  led  her  to  crash 
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Lily  witli  cruel  words,  because  she  had  dared  to 
love  the  sultan,  her  grand-nephew,  gave  way  to 
her  natural  kindness  and  softness  of  heart.  She 
wept  and  bewailed  the  fugitive.  She  would 
haTe  sacrificed  much  to  recover  her.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  Lily's  love  had  been  blame- 
less. But  she  was  gone,  and  would  return  no 
more. 

The  abb^,  as  in  duty  bound,  informed  Made- 
moiselle Marcassin  of  LiW's  flight,  and  of  the 
unavailing  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  discover 
her  hiding-place. 

The  Marcassin  did  not  take  the  intelligence 
much  to  heart. 

"I  expected  it,"  she  remarked,  coldly.  " I, 
who  am  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  abscond- 
ing of  this  vaurienne,  would  not  spend  three 
francs  ten  sous  in  an  advertisement  in  the 
Petites  Affiches  to  get  her  back.  There  are 
cats  and  cockatoos  whom  one  is  glad  to  lose, 
Monsieur  TAbbe.  You  and  your  Madame  de 
Kergolay  were  entich^s  de  cette  petite  friponne. 
Now  she  has  robbed  you  as  she  robbed  me,  and 
has  doubtless  fled  to  join  the  swindler,  her 
mother,  with  whom  for  years  she  has  probably 
been  in  secret  correspondence.  Ah,  ces  Angiaises, 
ces  Angiaises !  c'est  de  la  perfidie  a  en  croire  a 
la  fin  du  monde.  You  had  much  better,  instead 
of  i)ettinff  and  spoiling  her,  have  put  her  into  a 
Maison  ae  Discipline,  where  she  would  have 
been  fed  on  breadl  and  water,  and  whipped  twice 
a  week.  The  Sceurs  Grises  liave  an  excellent 
institution  at  Auteuil.  You  sziy  that  she  did 
not  take  her  clothes  with  her.  Has  your  noble 
duenna  counted  her  spoons  since  the  flight  of 
her  darling?" 

"  I  don't  think  the  poor  little  child  is  dis- 
honest," the  obhi  urged,  m  mild  deprecation.  He 
was  a  good  man,  after  all,  and  much  troubled  in 
his  mind  about  Lily. 

"  Bah !"  sneered  the  inflexible  Marcassin. 
*'  You  take  the  whole  world  to  be  inhabited  by 
candidates  for  the  Prize  of  Yirtue.  TJne  fameuse 
Reside  elle  ferait  celle-la !  The  trumpery  little 
thing  was  innatelv  and  incorrigibly  bad.  Mau- 
▼aise  herbe,  I  tell  you.  Monsieur  I'Abb^  mau- 
vaise  herbe." 

And  Madame  de  Kergolay  died.  To  her  two 
faithful  servants  she  left  a  small  but  adequate 
provision,  much  to  the  distaste  of  Edgar;  but 
of  the  rest  he  was  sole  legatee.  Yieux  Sabbns 
and  Prudence  faded  away  almost  as  quietly  as 
their  mistress  from  the  stage.  The  old  man 
did  not  survive  madame  m&nj  montlis.    He  cx- 

fressed,  before  he  died,  his  wish  to  be  buried  in 
^^re  la  Chaise,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  be- 
loved mistress,  but  crosswise,  at  her  feet,  as 
became  an  ancient  and  faithful  but  humble 
servitor.  The  abb6  did  his  best  to  have  his  wish 
fulfilled ;  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way : 
the  administration  was  not  propitious,  and 
Yieux  Sablons  had  to  be  buried  as  many  millions 
t}f  his  forerunners  had  been  buried  before  him. 
It  did  not  so  much  matter,  perhaps.  He  was 
bound,  let  us  hope,  to  a  country  where  there  is 
but  One  Master,  in  whose  eyes  superiors  and 
servitors  are  alike. 


Edo;ar  Greyfauut,  after  passing  a  decent 
period  in  retirement  at  Aix-les-Bains — his  great- 
aunt  had  died  towards  the  close  of  the  summer 
— where  his  exceedingly  fashionable  raourninff, 
his  jet  studs  and  wrist-buttons,  and  the  coal-blaac 
steed  he  rode,  were  deservedly  admired,  came 
back  to  Paris,  settled  accounts  with  Madame 
de  Kergolay's  notary — whom  he  accused,  at 
man^  stages  of  their  business  transactions,  of 
robbing  him,  and  who  did  him  the  honour  to 
remark,  as  he  handed  him  the  last  packet  of 
thousand-franc  notes  accruing  from  the  dead 
lady's  succession,  that  with  a  more  heartless 
young  man  he  had  never  come  in  contact — and 
called  in  an  upholsterer  from  the  Rue  St.  Louis, 
to  whom,  after  a  parley  of  ten  minutes,  he  sold 
en  bloc  the  entire  furniture  and  fittings  of  his 
rektive's  apartments  in  the  Marais:  tapestry, 
china,  pictures  and  all.  ''  I  do  not  want  this 
rococo  stufl","  he  said,  candidly.  "I  was  in 
England  not  many  months  since,  and  am  return- 
ing there ;  and  if  I  require  brics-a- braes  I  can  get 
as  many  as  I  need  in  Wardour-street  at  cheaper 
rates  than  here." 

The  upholsterer  handed  three  thousand  francs 
to  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt,  and  sent  a  couple  of 
vans  to  carry  away  all  the  poor  old  kdy's 
oenates,  which  were  worth  six  thousand  at 
least.  Big  men  in  blouses  dragged  the  faded 
Cupids,  and  shepherdesses,  and  bewigged  gentle- 
men with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  down  stairs. 
Gentil  Bernard  lay  for  a  time  in  the  gutter,  and 
Babet  la  Bouqueti^re  was  calmly  contemplated 
by  a  chiffbnnier.  A  part  of  the  furniture  went 
very  soon  to  decorate  the  rooms  of  a  lorette,  in 
the  Rue  Taitbout.  ^  When  she  had  quarrelled 
with  the  English  milord,  through  her  over-ween- 
ing partiality  for  the  Brazilian  coffee-planter,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  from  Hamburg,  she 
had  a  lavage,  or  sale  of  her  knick-knacks,  andsome 
of  Madame  de  Kergolay's  penates  were  sold  to 
the  Jews,  and  some  were  bought  by  painters  4o 
increase  the  "  properties"  of  their  stuaios  withal. 
Then  in  process  of  time  they  got  burnt,  or 
broken  up^  or  pawned  and  sold  and  pawned 
again,  or  exported  to  America  or  Australia. 
Which  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  not  at  all 
uncommon.  . 

But  the  first  van-load  of  goods  had  scarcely 
left  the  house  of  the  deceased  before  Edgar 
Grevfaunt  was  snugly  ensconced  in  the  coup£ 
of  the  diligence  on  his  way  to  Calais.  He  began 
to  think  his  mourning  very  hot  and  shabby  look- 
ing. He  must  have  an  entirely  new  wardrobe 
when  he  reached  London.  Those  French  tailors 
did  not  know  how  to  fit  an  English  gentleman. 
Willis  or  Nugee  should  be  honoured  with  his 
patronage.  He  was  about  to  assume  his  proper 
position  in  society.  He  was  destined  to  shine 
there,  that  was  certain.  He  had  an  ancient 
name,  a  handsome  presence,  and  a  fortune.  Yes, 

iuite  a  fortune.  In  a  letter  of  credit  on  a 
ioudon  banking  firm  he  was  entitled  to  draw 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  That  was  his  entire  capital—a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  It  sounded 
magnificent,    lleduoed  to  English  sterUug,  it 
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had  not  auite  so  sonoroas  a  ring,  but  still  with 
a  great,  aeal  of  spending  in  it.  In  his  whole 
life  the  sultan  had  never  ^rasped  so  much 
money.  His  treasure  seemed  to  him  inexhaus- 
tible. He  would  live  largely,  luxuriously  he 
thought,  but  then  he  would  be  adding  to  his 
capital.  Was  there  not  the  turf;  might  not  he, 
a  young  gentleman  of  fashion  and  fortune,  make 
a  figure  there,  and  win  thousands  by  betting? 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  have  a  stud  of  race- 
horses? And  play!  there  was  play.  Hitherto, 
certainly,  he  had  but  rarely  had  a  run  of  luck ; 
but  Fortune  favours  the  bold,  and  he  would  have 
no  need  to  distress  himself  about  the  loss  of  a 
few  paltry  hundreds  of  francs.  And,  4f  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  was  he  not  an  artist  ? 
Had  he  not  a  commanding  genius  ?  Most  com- 
manding.  Certainly,  at  no  very  distant  date 
the  portals  of  the  English  Hoyal  Academy  must 
open  for  his  admission.  But  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  take  up  with  painting  again. 
It  was  the  last  resource.  To  tell  truth,  he  felt 
slightly  ashamed  of  the  easel  and  maulstick,  now 
that  he  was  an  independent  gentleman,  with  his 
pocket  full  of  monev.  After  all,  it  was  but  a 
Dase  mechanical  employment  this  painting.  How 
villanously  the  turpentine  and  megelp  smelt. 
How  difficult  it  was  to  find  subjects ;  what  a 
bore  it  was  to  have  to  make  sketches.  And 
those  troublesome  models — ^they  cost  ever  so 
much  money,  and  the  colour  merchant  was 
always  dunnms'  for  his  bill.  Those  envious  ill- 
conditioned  feUows  the  critics,  too,  who  made 
impertinent  observations  in  print  for  which,  if 
thev  got  their  deserts,  they  should  be  caned, 
ana  wno  drew  no  distinction  between  a  picture 
painted  by  the  son  of  a  cobbler  and  one  that 
was  the  work  of  a  descendant  of  the  barons  of 
old. 

Of  course  Edgar  put  up  at  the  Ship  when  he 
landed  at  Dover — tne  Lord  Warden  not  being 
then  built— and  although  he  had  the  largest 
suite  of  apartments  next  to  a  Russian'  grand- 
duke  who  had  crossed  with  him,  the  Ship  was 
several  sizes  too  small  for  the  Sultan  Greyfaunt. 
He  would  have  posted  to  London  had  not  the 
railway  iust  been  opened.  He  could  never  have 
endurea  a  vulgar  stage-coach . 

He  had  plenty  of  friends,  and  some  few 
distant  connexions  in  London.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  Madame  de  Kergolay's  heir.  No- 
body knew  much  about  the  old  lady's  circum- 
stances, nor  did  the  sultan  feel  called  upon  to 
enlighten  society  with  any  particularity.  It 
was  noised  abroad  that  he  had  inherited  a  large 
fortune ;  nor  did  he  take  any  special  pains  to 
contradict  the  rumour.  If  people  chose  to 
deceive  themselves,  why  should  they  not  be 
deceived?  A  convenient  train  of  reasoning, 
which  has  been  pursued  in  all  countries,  these 
five  thousand  years  about. 

So  where,  when  the  sultan  arrived  in  the 
British  metropolis,  should  his  highness  alight 
but  at  Poraeroy's  Hotel  in  Great  Grand-street, 
Grosvenor-square  ?  He  drove  there  straight  from 
the  terminus,  and  was  received  witn  much 
distinction.    One  had  need  be  a  distinguished 


foreigner  to  be  welcomed  in  Great  Grand-atieet. 
As  a  rule,  Pomeroy  (represented  by  a  sha^ 
Swiss  named  Jean  Baptiste  Constant,  the 
successor  to  the  original  proprietor ;  he  having 
retired  on  a  fortune)  only  to(Uc  in  princes ;  and] 
equally  as  a  rule,  princes,  when  they  came  to 
town,  were  taken  by  their  couriers  to  Pome- 
roy's.  Mr.  J.  B.  Constant  (he  was  never 
called  Monsieur  now,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
a  naturalised  British  subject,  ana  a  staunch 
Protestant,  the  which  did  not  prevent  his 
entertaining  the  Sheikh  of  the  Soudan,  who  was  a 
Mussulman,  and  the  Abbeokuta  Envoy,  who  was 
black  and  a  pagan,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  from  celebrating  his  "erand  custom" 
over  a  footbath  full  of  blood  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room ;  besides  any  stray  Romanist  or 
Russo-Greek  grandees  who  came  that  way)--Mr. 
J.  B.  Constant  owed  much  of  the  success  which  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  to  his  extended  connexion 
among  the  useful  class  of  travelling  servants 
known  as  couriers,  who,  when  out  of  an  engage- 
ment, or  off  duty,  were  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
reception,  a  good  cigar,  and  a  glass  of  cnra9ao, 
or  other  comforting  stimulant  in  Pomeroy's 
still-room.  The  recommendations  of  an  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  courier  profession,  one 
Franz  Stimm  had  been  especially  useful  to  Mr. 
Constant,  and  he  was  grateful  to  him  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Edgar  Greyfaunt  de  Kergolay  was  there- 
fore, as  was  only  due  to  so  high  and  mighty  a 
prince,  made  much  of  at  this  patrician  hostehy. 
On  his  cards  he  called  himself  Grey&unt  de 
Kerffolay ;  and  his  name  was  surmounted  by  a 
neatly  engraved  and  prettily  spiked  coronet. 
During  the  lifetime  of  his  ^reat-aunt,  and  in 
Paris,  ne  had  affected  a  disoain  for  his  foreign 
lineage,  and  would  own  no  blue  blood  but  that 
of  the  Greyfaunts  of  Lancashire ;  but  now  that 
she  was  dead,  and  he  had  fpt  her  money,  he 
thought  there  was  no  harm  m  hinting  that  he 
was  the  representative  of  a  noble  house  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Perhaps  he  found  the<jrey- 
faunts  of  Lancashire,  like  many  other  country 
families  as  noble,  somewhat  at  a  discount  in  Lon- 
don society,  which,  following  the  usual  fashion, 
interested  itself  with  what  was  passing  on  the 
extreme  horizon  in  preference  to  that  which  was 
going  on  beneath  its  very  nose.  At  all  events, 
the  lofty  Edgar,  when  he  was  addressed  as  Vis- 
count, aid  not  resent  the  error  with  any  great 
acrimony.  His  old  companions  called  him  Grey- 
faunt ;  but  many  newly-found  ones  in  cosmopo- 
litan and  diplomatic  circles,  spoke  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  dinner  as  De  Kei^lay.  Under 
that  title  be  was  entered  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Constant's 
books ;  and  as  De  Kergolay  he  was  inscribed, 
much  more  legibly,  ana,  indeed,  indelibly,  in 
Mr.  J.  B.  Constant's  mind. 

Thus,  and  in  despite  of  his  English  face  and 
tongue,  being  accounted  that  which  imperfectly 
educated  persons  are  apt  to  term  a  "forei^ 
swell,"  Eagar— you  may  call  him,  and  I  will 
call  him  by  either  of  his  surnames  indifferently 
— ^was  naturally  introduced  to  the  Pilgrims* 
Club   in  Park-lane,  at  which,  as  everybody 
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knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  ambassadors,  the 
secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  attaches  accre- 
dited to  the  court  of  St.  James's,  mingle  on  a 
charmingly  social  footing  with  sundry  illustrious 
Englishmen,  whose  qualifications  as  Pilgrims 
must  be  simply  these:  to  haTC  travellea  ten 
thousand  miles  in  a  straight  direction,  and  in  a 

fiyen  line  from  the  North  Pole ;  to  be  faultless 
ands  at  ^cart^,  piquet,  and  short  whist,  and  to 
belong  to  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  English 
society,  both  by  wealth,  by  birth,  and  by  posi- 
tion. 

There  are  always  a  sood  many  candidates 
up  at  the  Pilgrims'  Cluo— where  gentlemen's 
names  are  put  down  when  they  are  infants  in 
arms,  with- a  view  to  their  entering  the  club  at 
their  grand  climacteric ; — but  as  failures  in  one 
of  the  three  grand  and  essential  requisites  are 
sometimes  unavoidable,  the  rejection  of  candi- 
dates at  the  Pils;rims'  Club  (which  is,  I  think, 
near  the  PiccadiUy  end  of  Park-lane)  is  not  by 
any  means  of  rare  occurrence.  Indeed,  they 
sa^  there  is  more  blackballing  at  the  P.  (the 
aflfectionate  diminutive  of  Pilgrim)  than  at  any 
other  club  in  London:  always  excepting  the 
Ostrich  in  Sandys-street,  Deseret-square.  There, 
ou  know,  they  pilled  Sir  Eurasius  Quihi  for 
lis  loose  notions  on  the  subject  of  suttee,  and 
all  but  ostracised  brave  old  Admiral  Sindbad, 
because  he  was  known  to  maintain  that  curry 
was  better  without  chutnee  than  with  it.  For 
distinctions  must  be  made,  it  is  plain,  to  keep 
society  select — which  would  otherwise  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  anarchical  Odd  Pellows*  gather- 
ing of  the  most  ungenteel  description :  and  it 
is  a  good  and  holy  thing  to  be  exclusive. 
Thus,  as  you  see,  the  Pilgrims  had  secured  the 
very  cream  of  the  cream  in  their  English  member- 
hood. 

Well,  and  the  foreigners.  One  must  make  al- 
lowances for  foreigners,  of  course.  If  Baron 
Burstoff,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Grim 
Tartary,  had  formerly  been  simply  a  Hebrew 
money-changer  at  Erankfort-on-tlie-Maine  (the 
letters  we  used  to  have  from  him  about  the 
Imperial  High  Dutch  lottery,  and  urging  us 
forthwith  to  invest  in  that  swindle,  and  win  a 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  the  title  of  Count,  and  the 
entire  library  of  the  late  lamented  Puffendorff !) ; 
if  old  Professor  Stradivarius  from  Jena,  the 
distinguished  philologist  and  translator  of  the 
poems  of  Saadi  into  the  Zummerzetzhire  dialect, 
and  the  Post-Office  London  Directory  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two  into  Syro-CJnaldaic,  was 
the  son  of  a  tripe-dealer  at  Magdeburg,  and 
had,  in  early  life  followed  the  humole  trade  of  a 
tailor;  and  if  that  famous  traveller,  Marcus 
Rolopolus,  Ph.D.,  R.G.S.,  &c.  &c.,  had  been 
assistant-keeper  of  a  wild  beast  show  (travel- 
ling;, and  occasionally  varied  by  the  beefeater 
business  outside),  a  dealer  in  stufifed  birds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Qoodman's-fields,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  sailors'  boarding-house  at  Gibraltar, 
before  he  discovered  the  site  of  the  lost  city  of 
Alesia,  brought  back  the  origin^  pleadings  of 
the  Abderites  in  the  great  lawsuit  of  the  ass's 
shadow,  and  made  it  manifest  to  the  entire  world 


that  the  wild  Wangdoodlums  do  noi  eat  human 
flesh  when  roast  hippopotamus  is  procurable; 
and  that  they  do  knock  out  their  front  teeth  to 
be  the  better  able  to  whistle  their  native  airs — 
if  the  savants  and  the  illustrious  strangers  who 
were  made  free  of  the  P.,  and  nearly  threw  the 
waiters  into  fits  by  spitting  on  the  carpet  of  the 
morning-room,  were  sometimes  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, and  occasionally  of  coarse  manners,  and 
now  and  then  humbugs,  the  great  principle  of 
exclusiveness  was  at  least  outwardly  vindicated. 
Once  a  Pilgrim  always  a  Pilgrim;  and  the 
gown  and  scri{>  and  sandalled  shoon  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Yes:  the  Sultan  Qreyfaunt  had  found  his 
proper  groove  in  life,  and  became  it  admirably. 
The  groove  was  anointed  with  the  most  deli- 
cately scented  unguent:  pommade  divine,  at 
least.  It  was  a  groove  beginning  very  high  up 
indeed  in  the  social  scale,  and  you  slid  down  it, 
as  down  that  famous  One  Tree  Hill  of  antiquity : 
Avernus. 

After  a  time,  Edgar  left  Pomeroy's  Hotel. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  costliness  of  its 
accommodation — (I  think  a  mutton-chop  costs 
a  guinea  there,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water  three- 
and-sixpence,  and  I  know  a  one-horse  brougham 
is  two  pouncbs  ten  an  hour) ;  but,  intending  to 
reside  permanently  in  London,  it  was,  of  course, 
idle  to  remain  in  an  hotel.  So  Mr.  Constant, 
whom  the  sultan  deigned  to  patronise  in  the 
most  benignant  manner,  found  for  his  illus- 
trious guest  a  handsome  suite  of  chambers  in 
St.  James's-place ;  snpplied  him  with  a  perfect 
pearl  of  a  washerwoman,  who  enamelled  shirts, 
iced  white  waistcoats,  frosted  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  turned  cravats  into  snow-flakes  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner;  and,  in  addition, 
recommended  him  a  body-servant — a  very  jewel 
of  a  body-servant— a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Hummelhausen,  said  to  oe  a  distant  relation 
of  the  proprietor  of  Pomeroy's,  who  shaved, 
dressed  hair,  varnished  boots,  compounded 
curious  restoratives  ou  the  mornings  after  heavy 
dinners,  found  out  the  addresses  of  people 
whom  he  had  seen  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
only  on  the  Serpentine's  banks,  played  on  the 
guitar,  and  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  gene- 
rally. 

Could  there  be  a  more  fortunate  youth 
than  tlie  Sultan  Qreyfaunt,  with  his  health,  his 
figure,  his  genius,  his  ready  money,  his  pearl  of 
a  laundress,  his  jewel  of  a  body-servant,  and  his 
coronet  upon  his  card  ?  His  name  was  down  at 
the  P.  He  often  dined  there.  His  election 
was  considered  certain,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Sir  Timotheus  O'Boy,  that  great  collector  of 
musical  instruments,  who  is  said  to  have  nine 
of  Father  Schmidt's  organs  down  at  his  place 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  original  anvil  beaten  by 
the  Harmonious  Blacksmith  in  his  smoking- 
room  in  Curzon-street.  Some  of  the  best 
houses  in  London  were  open  to  Edgar.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  faces  in  London  smiled  at  him 
from  carriage  windows.  "Oh  kin^  live  for 
ever !"  cries  the  Eastern  adulator.  The  Sultan 
Qreyfaunt  would  have  been  but  very  slightly 
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incensed  with  any  adolatorjr  person,  Oriental  or 
otherwise,  who  informed  lum  that  he,  the  sul> 
tan,  was  destined  to  live  for  ever. 


A  LOBSTER  SALAD. 

The  man  who  is  curious  in  crabs  and  lobsters 
should  raise  the  ghost  of  Doctor  Phiup  Sacus, 
member  of  the  Silesian  Society  of  the  Curious  in 
Nature.  Such  a  supper  of  lobsters  and  crabs  as 
he  gave  his  readers  in  a  book  that  he  wrote  just 
two  centuries  ago — it  was  published  at  Wratislaw 
two  hundred  years  ago  plus  one — and  such  pic- 
tures as  he  had  engraved  for  it,  in  which  one  of 
the  wonders  is  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  into  a  lobster  eating  a  man,  instead  of 
a  man  eating  a  lobster — such  a  book  and  such 
pictures  ought  to  have  made  hb  name  immortal; 
out  they  did  not.  Philip  Sachs  and  his  Society 
of  Curious  Men  were  a  body  of  intelligent 
practitioners  of  medicine,  doing  in  their  own 
way,  without  patronage,  what  our  Royal  Society 
had  then  begun  to  do  in  London,  for  indepen- 
dent experimental  research  into  nature,  sucn  as 
the  Baconian  philosophy  had  counselled.  We 
live,  nevertheless,  in  a  day  that  knows  not  Philip 
Sachs,  and  makes  a  iokeof  such  curious  science- 
as  his  was ;  although  it  did  represent  the  first 
energy  of  departure  from  traditional  faith  in 
the  ancients.  Here  is  a  book,  indeed,  to  fall 
now  into  the  hands  of  men  who  never  heard  of 
"  Gammarology,"  and  hardly  know  that  kam- 
maros  is'  Greek,  and  cammarus  or  gammarus, 
which  ever  it  pleases  tliem  to  say,  is  Latin 
for  crab  and  loDster!  Doctor  Sachs,  never- 
theless, was  well  loved  and  deservedly  honoured 
in  his  own  day  by  his  own  comrades,  who 
would  have  liked,  they  said,  to  put  themselves 
into  personal  communication  with  the  new 
English  Royal  Society,  if  they  had  not  been  hard- 
working practitioners  who  cultivated  science  in 
the  intervals  of  professional  work,  and  had 
neither  time  nor  influential  help  to  speed  their 
good  will.  A  tremendous  chorus  of  song  from 
his  learned  &iends  in  Germany  brings  Dr.  Sushs's 
Grammarologia  Curiosa,  with  votive  verses  of  ap- 
plause, into  the  reader^s  presence. 

This  pleasant  experimental  philosopher  cites 
a  series  of  fables  that  passed  for  truths,  gives 
the  authority  for  them,  and  adds  with  his  own 
assent' the  authority  of  practical  research  against 
them.  Such  were  the  notions  that  the  sala^ 
mander  will  not  bum  in  fke,  that  the  hunted 
beaver  gnawed  off  the  part  for  which  it  was  then 
pursued,  that  a  bear  hcks  her  cubs  into  shape, 
that  lightning  cannot  strike  the  laurel,  that  the 
lion  trembles  with  fear  at  the  crowiag  of  acock. 
A  prince  of  Bavaria  turned  a  lion  into  a  farm- 
yard where  several  cocks  crowed  lustily,  but  the 
lion  chased  and  ate  both  cocks  and  hens. 
Other  old  errors  of  this  sort  are  the  belief  that 
the  viper  kills  its  mother;  that  a  serpent's  body 
can  be  burst  by  singing  to  it;  that  the  bird 
Manucodiata  had  no  feet^  and  was,  therefore, 
always  flying;  that  goat's  blood  would  dissolve 
adamant ;  that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air ;  and 


the  story  of  the  phoenix.  But  for  the  song  of 
swans.  Dr.  Sachs  found  satisfactory  authority, 
including  the  report  of  the  Norwegian  Olaua 
Wormius,  confirmed  upon  oath,  that  by  the  sea- 
shore he  had  often  heard  a  stran^  and  most 
sweet  murmur  of  whistling  mixed  with  delightful 
sounds  from  flocks  of  swans;  and  Paulas 
Melissus,  who  was  himself  called  the  Swan  of 
Poets  (lie  lived,  we  may  add,  in  Shakespeare's 
time),  heard  a  swan  singing  on  the  Thames  near 
London. 

Now  for  the  experimental  scimce  of  crabs  as 
it  stood  with  this  lively  and  liberal  naturalist 
two  hundred  yeai's  ago.  Animals,  he  said,  are 
perfect  or  imperfect.  The  perfect  have  blood ; 
the  imperfect  have,  instead  of  blood,  another 
fluid.  The  bloodless  animals  are  sub-divided 
into  insects,  with  distinct  incisions  in  their  bodies; 
the  soft  skinned;  the  crustaceous,  protected 
with  a  slight  crust ;  and  the  testacean,  which  are 
covered  with  a  hard  testa  or  shell.  Dr.  Sachs's 
book,  which  recognises  the  whole  crab  tribe,  is,, 
in  fact,  an  old  natural  history  treatise  upon  the 
still  recognised  class  of  crustaceans.  And  were 
they  not  worthy  of  a  treatise  ?  Did  not  Dorian 
say  that  crabs  found  a  man  in  employment,  and 
delight,  and  speculation.  And,  as  said  Scaliger, 
you  find  them  evcrjrwhere,  in  sweet  and  in  salt 
water,  on  earth,  enjoying  the  air,  and  for  us 
made  enjoyable  by  help  of  fire.  Roman  em- 
perors are  said  to  have  fished  with  nets  of  gold 
and  silken  cord  dyed  crimson  and  purple.  I, 
said  the  doctor,  prefer  my  quiet  and  cheap  hunt 
after  different  sorts  of  crabs,  and  my  study  of 
their  characters  and  habits.  I  don't  write  mv 
tale  as  Oppian  did  his  verses,  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  I  shall  not  get  ^old  for  my  labour,  as  that 
Oppian  did ;  there  is  no  Septimus  Severus  to 
give  me  two  tliousand  gold  pieces  for  two  thou- 
sand lines.  Then  lie  gravely,  but  with  a  twinkle, 
doubtless,  in  his  eye  as  he  wrote,  stated  in  his 
treatise  that  by  the  command  of  his  Society  of 
Cunosi  he  wrote  of  crabs  after  writing  of  wine 
in  his  Ampelographia,  because  crab  is  not  whole- 
some unless  taken  with  wine,  and  that  it  is  ^od 
to  add  crab  to  wine  is  shown  by  Dioscondes, 
who  tells  us  that  river  crabs  cooked  with  the 
tendrils  of  the  white  vine  are  good  against  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  How  pleasant  ana  perennial 
is  the  ^nial  naturalist  spirit.  Qood  humour,  if 
not  gold,  seems  to  have  oeen  in  all  times  one  of 
the  very  constant  rewards  of  a  direct  out-of- 
door  study  of  God's  handiwork. 

The  doctor  describes  the  genera  of  Crus- 
tacea, ending  with  an  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  underground  rivers  in  which  swim 
fossil  (but  not  petrified)  fishes,  which,  as  some 
of  the  ancients  tound,  were  of  unpleasant  taste; 
occasionally  even  hurtful.  There  were  eyea 
believed  to  be  fishes  living  underground  with- 
out water,  and  these  notions  of  fossil  Hie  were 
applied  to  the  study  of  petrifactions.  ^  If  other 
fisues,  why  not  craos  ?  which  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances are  amphibious,  and  can  find  food 
within  the  earth;  in  the  great  cellar  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  living  in  caves  underground  near 
marshy  places,  at  the  call  of  hunger  rise  out  of 
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the  gronnd  all  in  their  armour  like  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus. 

Ifc  had  been  tangjht  that  there  was  a  great 
subterranean  flood  into  which,  under  Mount 
Caucasus,  subterraneous  rivers  poured,  and  that 
through  underground  channels  this  flood  sent 
water  to  the  mountain-tons,  whence  it  came 
forth  in  springs,  and  with  tne  water  some  of  its 
crabs.  Tlius  all  the  crabs  of  the  upper  world 
were,  some  said,  fresh  water,  until  tbey  became 
accustomed  to  the  sea.  But  of  this,  says  Dr. 
Sachs,  every  man  is  free  to  think  as  he  pleases. 

Nor  were  those  wonderful  crabs  and  shell- 
fish hard  as  marble  clearly  dead.  Sperling  had 
defended  Martin  Kcrger's  opinion  that  stones 
might  be  alive  and  have  some  power  of  repro- 
duction. Borellus  liad  found  a  stone  sea-urchin 
full  of  little  ones  of  the  same  sort ;  and  several 
authorities  have  reported  finding  adamants  with 
young.  Dr.  Sachs  holds  it  unquestionable  that 
stones  arc  found  with  young,  but  that  they  ever 
give  birth  to  their  young  is  for  him  hard  to 
believe.  Living  frogs,  toads,  and  crabs  had 
been  found  in  stone,  and  Grembs  had  observed 
that  the  vital  power  and  longevity  of  a  toad 
was  such  that  it  would  not  petrify  in  petrifying 
waters. 

Wonderful  things  have  been  found  in  stone ; 
as,  for  example,  the  agate  of  King  Pyrrhus, 
which  showea  in  colour  the  Nine  Muses  dancing 
with  Apollo.  In  a  church  at  Venice  there  was 
a  perfect  picture  of  a  skull  in  jaspar,  and  Our 
Lord  on  the  Cross,  shown  in  veins  of  marble  so 
distinctly  that  the  wounds  and  blood-drops  could 
be  exactly  discerned.  GaiFarell  said  he  bad  seen 
in  Western  Tartary  men,  camels,  and  cattle  all 
of  stone,  which  Ortelius  thought  to  be  living 
men  and  cattle  suddenly  petriued  by  a  stupen- 
dous metamorphosis.  A  petrified  horde,  with 
arms  and  chariots  all  turned  into  stone,  was 
said  to  cover  a  considerable  region  by  the  marsh 
Kitaya,  between  Russia  and  Tartary ;  and  Cor- 
nelius Wietfiietius  said  that  in  the  mountains  of 
a  certain  province  (called  Chilensis,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Cileni,  of  Tarragona  in  Spain),  when 
the  south  wind  blows,  it  stiffens  whole  troops 
of  horsemen  suddenly  as  into  statues  of  stone, 
and  they  remain  in  the  road  iust  as  they  stood 
before  the  transformation.  Thus  it  would  ap- 
pear that  wind  as  well  as  water  can  have  petrify- 
ing power,  and  there  were  many  testimonies  to 
the  existence  of  a  whole  city  that  had  been  so 
petrified.  The  same  thing,  adds  the  doctor, 
nappened  in  our  time,  in  the  year  sixteen 'thirty- 
four,  on  a  part  of  the  African  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  whole  district  was  petrified, 
men,  animals,  trees,  household  furniture,  grain, 
and  food,  being  all  turned  into  stone.  The  event 
was  attended  with  great  crashings  in  the  air 
and  frequent  earthquakes. 

With  all  this  power  of  turning  real  life  into 
stone,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  credit 
Nature,  as  she  was  credited  two  centuries  ago, 
with  sportive  imitation  of  men's  teeth  and  hands, 
or  witn  the  modellinjr  of  a  whole  torso  out  of 
marble.  Dr.  Sachs  gives  in  his  book  a  picture 
of  a  stone  hand  sent  to  him  by  Count  Hatzfeldt 


for  his  own  museum.  The  figure  looks  very 
much  like  three  fingers  and  part  of  a  hand  of  a 
man  dead  of  the  gout,  with  unlimited  chalk- 
stone.  These  sports  of  nature,  as  they  were 
considered,  were  said  to  be  designed  to  show 
that  all  things  are  contained  in  all,  and  that  all 
things  seek  ultimate  perfection  in  the  figure  of 
man,  who  is  nuide  after  the  divine  image.  Even 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  imaged  in  selenite. 

Very  curious,  too,  was  the  old  argument  on 
the  varieties  of  petrifying  water:  Dr.  Sachs, 
perhaps  because  his  own  name  petrified  in  the 
breath  of  Latin  as  Saxum  a  stone,  giving  us  a 
great  deal  more  upon  this  favourite  topic  than 
the  crusty  skin  of  his  crabs  and  the  discovery 
also  of  petrified  crabs  quite  warranted.  Only 
he  takes  leave  to  observe  concerning  petrified 
crabs  found  in  the  rock  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, that  some  call  them  sports  of  nature, 
some  say  they  were  petrified  oy  the  rising  of 
subterranean  waters.  But  as  crabs  are  only 
found  in  rock-producing  places,  because  else- 
where they  could  not  get  material  for  the  crust 
of  their  shells,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  they 
should,  in  some  such  places,  be  found  converted 
altogether  into  rock.  Whence  he  presently 
digresses  into  a  discussion  of  the  recent  wonder 
of  a  stag  killed  by  the  huntsmen  of  Count  John 
Philip,  of  Hanover,  on  the  twenty-fiftii  of  Oc- 
tober, sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  at  his  seat 
of  Bobenhausen,  in  the  stomach  of  which  stag 
was  found  a  stone  serpent.  Upon  that  wonder, 
the  learned  and  noble  F.  J.  feurrhus  had  re- 
ported that  stags  had  long  repute  for  swallowing 
snakes  as  a  means  of  longevity;  that  mystics 
also  knew  the  little  diadem  before  a  snake's 
head  to  be  produced  gradually  in  long  time  by 
the  digestion  of  terrestrial  vapours,  and  that 
this  diadem,  cooked  by  a  gentle  heat  with  cer- 
tain herbs,  had  power  to  petrify  the  herbs.  It 
was  this  part  of  the  snake,  then,  which  by 
digestion  in  the  warm  stomach  of  the  stag,  witti 
the  herbs  on  which  the  stag  had  pastured,  petri- 
fied the  serpent's  body  into  a  theriacal  stone,  of 
which,  said  the  learned  Burrhus,  a  small  portion 
duly  blended  with  assisting  drugs  would  give 
new  life  and  strength  to  the  aged ;  and  the  dose 
of  the  stone  of  this  serpent  might  rise  to  as 
much  as  five-and-twenty  grains. 

Upon  all  which,  says  Dr.  Sachs,  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  trust  to  be  put  in  it,  judgment  is 
free.  The  practical  reserve  that  he  olends  with 
much  unavoidable  trust  in  the  science  of  his 
time,  the  taste,  not  extinct  yet,  and  never  to  be 
extinct,  for  curious  and  surprising  speculation, 
and  the  constant  desire  for  clear  and  direct-  tes- 
timony and  experiment,  make  the  book  of  this 
Silesian  physician  a  very  good  representative  of 
the  science  of  Europe  at  its  great  turning- 
point.  That  point  was  reached  when  Bacon 
nad  represented  in  England  clearly  and  strongly 
the  practical  end  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the 
right  method  of  study  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment, avoiding  blind  rcUance  on  traditional 
opinions. 

Doctor  Sachs,  however,  is  a  learned  gossip, 
too  full  of  curious  reading  to  keep  any  inge- 
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nioas  speculation  within  five  miles  of  his  sabject 
from  being  drawn  into  it.  His  next  chapter  is 
upon  the  plants  found  growing  upon  crabs'- 
shell.  This  suggests  curious  questions  of  the 
relation  between  plants  and  minerals^  with 
mention  of  several  authorities  who  vouch  for 
trees  near  the  gold-mines  of  Monomatapa, 
which,  by  sucking  up  the  metal,  produce  golden 
branches ;  and  there  were  said  also  to  be  vines 
in  the  whole  tract  of  the  river  Maine  producing 
golden  leaves  for  the  same  reason.  Again, 
Joachim  Becber  had  testified  in  his  Metallurgy, 
that  he  had  seen  in  Hungary  a  vine  nlanted  over 
a  vein  of  ^old,  which  vine  not  onljr  uad  its  stem 
twisted  with  gold  threads,  but  yielded,  more- 
over, granules  of  fine  gold  in  some  of  the  grape 
pips.  Conrad  Rubeaquensis  had  recorded  the 
case  of  a  spike  of  barley  growing  out  of  a 
woman's  nose.  Doctor  Sacks  cites  authority 
for  the  germination  of  a  cherry-stone  within 
the  ear.  Nearer  to  the  case  of  the  crabs  is  that 
of  the  great  whales,  whose  backs  were  said  to 
be  sometimes  covered,  on  the  part  commonly 
above  water,  with  so  much  vegetation  that  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  islands. 

Bulrnow,  at  last,  the  learned  doctor  gets  to 
his  tailed  river  crabs,  which  are  more  properly 
lobsters,  and  starts  with  a  chapter  on  the  dif- 
ferent uses,  poetical,  botanical,  surgical,  and 
pathological,  of  the  crab*s  name.  There  is  a 
dangerous  tumour,  for  example,  named  crab 
(cancer),  because  the  swollen  veins  around  it 
look  like  a  crab's  legs;  it  is  also  hard  like  a 
crab,  and,  like  a  lobster  (for  the  word  cancer 
included  all  the  family),  it  holds  tight  where  it 
has  fixed  its  claw,  ana  Paracelsus  saw  another 
analogy  in  the  fact  that  the  tumour  is  red  like  a 
boiledlobster. 

Then  follows  the  picture  and  description  of 
the  common  Silesian  river  crab,  or  fresli-water 
lobster,  not  instantly  distinguishable  from  a  sea 
lobster;  and  this  is  the  gammarus  upon  which 
the  doctor  mainly  founds  his  Curious  Gam- 
marology. 

The  description  is  not  quite  so  matter  of  fact 
as  the  scientific  description  of  an  animal  uow-a- 
days  is.  For  example,  two  centuries  ago  it  had 
to  be  told  of  the  lobster's  or  crab's  eyes,  how 
Kircher  held  that  their  light  was  concreated  with 
them,  that  they  were  at  once  eyes  and  candles,  so 
that  the  creatures  saw  with  their  own  lanterns. 
Various  analogous  wonders  of  this  sort  are  cited, 
including  the  fact  that  the  glow-worm  voids 
light  enough  by  his  bowels  to  enable  him  to 
find  his  way  of  nights. 

When  he  comes  to  the  claws,  the  doctor  tells 
a  case,  reported  by  Schenk,  of  a  man  who  had 
lobster's  claws  instead  of  fingers ;  from  this  the 
wonderful  store  of  his  reading  tempts  him  only 
to  a  very  short  trot  round  the  subject  of  marks 
made  upon  children  by  the  imagination  of  their 
mothers ;  but  when  he  comes  to  what  has  been 
said  of  the  crab's  walking  backwards,  and  quotes 
the  Ereuch  poet  who  had  sung  that  the  star  of 
France  must  be  under  the  crab,  he  has  a  word 
for  the  crab-like  progress  of  the  art  of  medicine 
since  its  heroic  days,  and  pours  the  vials  of  his 


wrath  over,  or  washes  with  the  lotion,  or  anoints 
with  the  ointment  thereof,  the  whole  multiform 
race  of  quacks  who  had  brought  so  noble  an  art 
into  discredit. 

Manjr  wondeiful  things  are  then  told  of  the 
generation  of  crabs,  ana  next  we  come  to  the 
use  continued  long  after  Dr.  Sachs's  time  of 
Crabs'  Eyes  as  a  medicine.  Though  odled 
eyes,  they  were  not  eyes,  but  little  lumps  look- 
ing like  eyes  of  other  animals,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  found  within  the  shell  at  the  top  of  the 
crab's  head  at  the  season  when  the  animal  is 
casting  the  old  shell  and  forming  a  new  one. 
This  suggests  discussion  of  the  occurrence  of 
stone  within  various  animals,  and  of  the  disease 
of  the  stone  in  man. 

The  great  question  why  should  a  black  lob- 
ster turn  red  wiien  it  is  boiled,  is  next  dis- 
cussed. That  involves  the  theories  of  that 
day  as  to  the  cause  of  colour,  the  nearest  to 
the  truth  being  Kenelm  Digby's  opinion  that 
various  colours  proceed  from  the  various  me- 
chanical arrangements  of  a  surface  that  produce 
various  methods  of  reflecting  light.  There  is  a 
long  incidental  list,  also,  of  all  named  colours. 
A  softening  of  the  surface  of  the  lobster's  shell 
in  cooking  might,  according  to  Kenelm  Digby's 
theory,  so  rearrange  the  particles  as  to  change 
the  refraction.  Scarmilion  ascribed  the  change 
to  the  withdrawal  of  water  out  of  the  shell  by 
effect  of  heat.  Others  said  that  the  change  was 
chemical  and  due  to  salt,  or  to  action  of  the 
principle  of  sulphur  as  a  source  of  colour,  and 
others  mixed  up  a  vague  sulphur  theory  with  a 
supposed  relation  of  sulphur  to  the  inborn  light 
or  phosphorescence  of  the  crab.  When  it  was 
found  that  certain  lobsters  with  very  thick  shells 
did  not  turn  red  at  all,  that  was  ascribed  to  the 
impediment  offered  bv  the  thick  shell  to  the 
sublimation  of  the  sulphur. 

To  prove  that  lobsters  and  crabs  are  reasoning 
animals,  it  is  ui^ed  that  they  are  good  patriots, 
for  tiiey  stick  to  their  homes;  the  hermit  crab  gets 
praise  for  being  an  economist ;  and  lobsters  and 
crabs  are  declared  to  be  good  astrologers,  because 
of  the  attention  paid  by  them  to  the  phases  of 
the  moon  in  regulation  of  their  lives.  Thej 
are  well-armed,  strenuous  warriors,  and  fight 
duels  with  each  other  for  the  ladies  of  their 
choice.  Hereupon,  off  rides  the  doctor  for  a 
round  of  curious  talk  upon  the  wars  of  animals, 
including  cock-fighting,  but  he  gets  back  to  his 
special  subject  in  description  of  a  fight  between 
a  lobster  and  a  cuttle-fish,  and  of  course  he  is 
soon  in  the  thick  of  Homer's  fighting  crabs  iii 
the  Batracho  myomachia. 

There  we  leave  him,  although  we  are  only 
half  way  through  the  thick  of  his  book,  which 
has  yet  to  discuss  hibernation,  deposit  of  shell, 
renewal  of  cast  claws  (which  topic  does  not  fail 
to  suggest  to  liim  the  renewal  or  men's  noses  bj 
the  T^iacotian  operation),  the  mutations  of 
cl^bs  in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
their  longevity ;  their  food ;  now  to  catch  crabs, 
how  to  eat  them,  with  dissertation  upon  ancient 
luxury  as  regards  fishes;  the  art  of  cooking 
lobsters  and  crabs  as  practised  in  the  earliest 
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and  latest  times;  diatetic  selection  of  them; 
their  disagreements  with  the  stomach ;  their 
medicinal  use ;  and,  to  wind  np  all,  a  long  nos- 
ology, or  list  of  recognised  diseases,  with  special 
regard  to  the  use  or  no  use  that  maj  be  found 
for  lobster  and  crab  in  each  of  them.     • 


TWELVE  HINTS  FOR  US. 

HINT  THE  PISST. 

Ths  Russians  have  a  conyenient  way  of  send- 
ing invitations  to  dinner,  and  one  whicn  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  unpleasantness.  It  is 
also  the  best  and  simplest  mode  of  protection 
yet  invented  against  tne  carelessness  and  mis- 
takes of  servants.  Tlie  dinner  giver  keeps  a 
stoutly-bound  book,  with  a  pocket  on  one  or 
both  sides  for  the  notes  of  invitation.  In  this 
book  the  names  of  the  guests,  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  invitation  is  sent,  are  written 
down,  together  with  blank  spaces  for  the  signa- 
tures of  the  guests,  or  their  hall-porters  or  ser- 
vants, achiowledging  receipt  of  the  invitation. 
Thus : 


When  Sent 

Name  of 
Omnt. 

Bflddeaee. 

Wh«n 
ReeeiTod. 

Signature. 

April  1. 

Mr.EpleoTCL 

Eaton- 
■qoore. 

April]. 

Reoelred.  Jeames 
Calves,  Footman. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  by 
a  glance  at  the  book  the  guest  may  see  the 
names  of  the  other  persons  with  whom  he  is  to 
dine,  so  that  Mr.  St.  Bernard  may  not  be  un- 
happily led  to  a  dinner-table  where  he  is  certain 
to  meet  Miss  Grimalkin.  This  plan,  also,  does 
away  with  all  necessity  for  reply  in  case  of  ac- 
ceptance— a  great  gain  for  him  who,  with  a  small 
establishment,  does  not  know  how  it  muddles  a 
household  to  have  buttons,  or  butler,  or  Mary 
Jane  running  about  with  three-cornered  notes 
just  as  they  are  wanted  at  home. 

HINT  THB  8BC0MD. 

There  are  throughout  the  East  large  khans 
or  hotels,  conducted  upon  a  j)rinciple  which  I 
have  long  thought  might  be  imitated  with  ad- 
vantage in  Europe.  Perhaps  one  such  halting- 
place  might  be  established  with  advantage  m 
everv  considerable  city.  These  khans  are  usu- 
ally built  round  the  four  sides  of  a  spacious  well- 
paved  court-yard  ornamented  with  a  fountain, 
and  often  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees,  which 
enliven  and  give  an  eifect  of  singular  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  spot.  The  rooms  are  entirely 
unfurnished,  ana  the  whole  permanent  staff 
of  the  establishment  consists  of  a  porter  to 
open  and  close  the  gates,  and  a  few  guardians 
or  messengers  who  live  upon  what  they  can 
get. 

Thither.merchants  and  travellers  repair,  take 
such  rooms  as  they  want  by  the  day,  furnishing 
them  as  they  think  proper,  living  as  they  please 
upon  their  own  fare,  with  or  without  their  own 
servants,  and  locking  up  their  rooois  and  taking 
their  keys  with  them  when  they  go  out.  The 
stables  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle. 


The  traveller  pays  for  space,  but  finds  his  ow|i 
grooms  and  provender.  Manv  of  the  rooms  are 
shop-fronted,  so  that  a  traveller  arriving  with 
merchandise  may  display  his  wares  to  the  passer- 
by,  and  the  agreeable  lounge  which  the  place 
affords  makes  loungers  as  numerous  as  m  an 
English  arcade  or  baeaar.  A  person  with  a  new 
invention,  anxious  to  try  the  public  taste,  might 
here  find  an  excellent  opportunitv  of  doing  so, 
without  being  forced,  as  he  now  often  is,  to  take 
a  shop  in  an  expensive  neighbourhood  for  a  term 
longer  than  perhaps  he  may  require  it.  These 
hotels  appear  to  me  the  only  temporary  restinp:- 
places  where  a  traveller  may  feel  himself  really 
at  home  and  live  as  he  likes,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  idle  curiosity  of  servants  and 
charges  which,  however  comparatively  reasonable 
they  have  recently  grown,  mav  be  such  as  he  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  afford.  A  brisk  youn^ 
traveller  might  here  brush  his  own  clothes  ana 
boots,  make  his  own  tea  and  coffee,  boil  his  own 
kettle,  cook  his  own  chop,  and  thus  live,  perhaps, 
for  about  one  shilling  a  day,  and  yet  present  a 

rod  face  and  respectable  address  to  the  world, 
couple  of  chairs,  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  cupboard,  hired  or  bought  from 
a  broker,  to  be  re-sold  when  done  with,  would  be 
all  wanted  to  make  him  decently  comfortable  ; 
and  the  demand  for  such  things  m  a  neighbour- 
hood would  soon  create  a  supply  on  moderate 
terms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  establishment  to  a  large 
class  of  persons.  Small  foreign  traders,  for 
instance,  without  connexions  in  England,  and 
desirous  of  introducing  some  new  article  of  trade 
to  our  markets.  Inventors  anxious  to  exhibit 
some  new  discovery,  and  try  the  public  taste  for 
it.  Emigrants  hampered  with  much  luggage, 
and  wishing  to  look  about  them  and  supply  their 
remaining  wants  before  starting  on  tneir  long 
vojrage.  Needy  officers  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
oivil  service,  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
posts.  Country  horse-dealers  bringing  their 
cattle  for  sale  to  the  metropolis ;  professional 
men  wishing  for  an  occasional  place  of  residence 
away  from  their  usual  houses,  where  they  might 
be  consulted  on  fixed  days,  and  unwilling  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  their  profession  about 
with  them.  Such  as  dentists,  oculists,  and 
surgeons,  of  repute  in  some  particular  branch 
of  their  profession;  country  solicitors  having 
frequent  business  and  many  papers  and  docu- 
ments constantly  necessary  for  reference  in 
London;  barristers  on  circuit,  desiring  more 
privacy  than  is  to  be  found  at  a  noisy  hotel ; 
public  lecturers  and  entertainers,  and  all  persons 
obliged  to  travel  with  a  good  deal  of  luggage, 
and  to  whom  expense  is  an  object,  or  privacy  a 
necessity. 

Why  should  there  not  be  cinb-houses  during 
the  summer  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  towns  ? 

BINT  THE  THIBD. 

Why  should  not  the  chief  clubs  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  enter  into  arrangements  oy 
which  members    of   certain  clubs  should  be 
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members  of  others  in  different  places,  so  that 
the  strfts^er  of  respectability  in  a  foreign  capital 
may  be  enabled  to  carry  his  passport  into  society 
about  witii  him,  and  not  be  obliged  to  worry 
ambassadors  and  their  secretaries,  to  vrham  Lie 
may  be  personally  unknown,  for  introductions 
which  it  IS  often  as  delicate  a  matter  to  give  as 
to  refuse  P 

HD^T  THE  POUBXH. 

Of  all  the  expensive  things  in  a  modem 
English  house  of  the  ordinary  class,  perhaps 
carpets  are  the  dearest ;  in  case  of  removal  they 
become  almost  useless,  and  have  to  be  sacrificed 
at  any  price  that  can  be  got  for  them,  because 
having  oeen  cut  and  measured  for  one  room, 
perhaps  of  a  peculiar  shape,  they  are  useless  in 
unj  other;  for  if  the  pattern  could  be  matched, 
which  it  often  cannot,  a  bit  of  bran-new  carpet 
sewn  on  to  a  bit  not  so  new,  would  be  out  of 
harmony,  and  tell  a  story  which  the  pride  of 
poverty  would  rather  were  concealed.  The 
Persian  and  Turkish  system  of  carpeting  rooms 
is  infinitely  better,  and  prettier  than  ouis. 
The  Persian  carpets,  especially  those  from 
Kesht,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Their  colours 
are  brighter,  toe  designs  prettier,  andthej  ure 
far  more  durable  than  European  carpets,  xhey 
are  made  in  strips  usually  between  two  and 
three  yards  long,  andabont  one  yard  in  breadth, 
to  go  round  the  sides  of  a  room,  with  a  square 
carpet  of  auy  size  preferred  for  the  oentre. 
They  do  not  leouire  to  be  nailed  or  fitted,  and 
a  sufficient  namber  of  them  will  of  course  carpet 
any  room,  however  large  or  small  They  have 
a  very  rich  and  grand  appearance,  too.  In 
summer  they  are  easily  taken  up,  beaten, 
rolled  and  put  aside  by  a  single  man-servant ; 
and  in  the  hot  weather  why  should  we  not 
more  genendly  imitate  continental  custom  by 
painting  or  polishing  our  floors  P  Floors  painted 
or  polished  look  far  prettier  in  July  sunshine 
than  any  carpets,  which  are  then  mere  fusty 
traps  to  catch  dust,  harbour  insects,  and  retain 
baa  smells.  Everything  has  its  use  and  its 
seasons.  The  use  and  the  season  of  carpets 
are  not  in  the  summer-time.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  paint  or  to  polish  the  floors  of  a 
nonse,  the  employment  of  oil-cloth  will  be  found 
good  economy  m  summer,  and  far  cleaner. 
Oil-cloth,  too,  of  charming  patterns,  may  now  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  and  it  keeps  a  room  de- 
lightfully cool  and  fresh. 

HINT  THE  HPTH. 

Let  US  go  back  from  Persia  to  Russia. 
Nothing  strikes  a  okodem  traveller  so  strongly 
as  the  fact  that  Europe,  and  even  the  whole 
world,  is  gradually  becoming  one  great  society 
very  closely  knit  together.  I  have  met  people 
in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia  perfectly  aware  of 
all  the  recent  gossip  and  scandal  which,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  would  hardl;^  have  been  known  beyond 
the  best-informed  society  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  intercourse  between  nations  becomes  daily 
closer  and  more  complicated. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  conversing  with 
an  eminent  London  solicitor  on  the  profipoots  of 


a  war  between  England  and  France.  ^'Tbe 
world,"  said  he,  "has  never  yet  seen  a  mis- 
fortune which  would  be  so  widely  felt.  I  have 
clients  who  are  married  to  French  men  and 
French  women.  I  have  clients  who  hold  French 
funds,  securities,  houses,  lands.  French  con- 
tracts, wills,  interests  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
are  mixed  up  with  ours — a  war  between  us 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing." 

All  professional  celebrities  now  speedily 
acquire  a  world-wide  repute.  The  author,  the 
man  of  science,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  now 
appeal  to  the  whole  world,  and  everything  and 
everybody  worth  knowing  is  known  to  all. 
Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind  was 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  their  laws, 
customs,  ana  language,  so  widelj  necessary. 
Never  did  travel  form  so  essential  a  part  of 
liberal  education. 

But  travel,  to  be  really  useful,  must  begin 
early  in  life,  and  at  a  time  when  young  men 
cannot  be  always  trusted  alone,  white  it  is  cmlj 
the  very  rich  who  can  afford  the  expense  of 
travelHnff  tutors.  The  Russian  government  haa 
pereeived  this,  and,  I  am  informed,  has  reoently 
appointed  to  Paris  and  Rome  a  functionary  of 
remarkable  utility.  His  employment  is  that  of 
director  of  the  studies  of  such  voung  Russians 
as  are  sent  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  France 
for  the  completion  of  their  education.  He  is 
there  to  give  them  advice  and  counsel  in  case  of 
need ;  to  see,  as  £itr  as  possible,  that  they  do 
not  get  into  scrapes;  and  to  communicate  with 
their  parents  ana  guardians,  who  may  also  refer 
to  him  whenever  needfuL  AUowanoes  may  be 
paid  through  him ;  college  fees  and  proper  ex- 
penses learnt  coirectly  and  paid ;  youths  vecaUed 
nome,  or  placed,  when  wild,  under  imiper  care 
and  superintendenee.  Mi«:ht  we  not  employ 
such  fimctionaries  with  advantage  in  all  the 
great  eapitals  of  Europe,  and  such  nnivendty 
towns  as  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  -whkck  are 
frequented  by  young  Englishmen  P  Or  might 
not  a  special  attach^  with  such  duties  be  added 
to  our  embassies  and  large  oonsulates  P  Students 
being  required  to  present  themselves  to  him 
when  desired  to  do  so  by  their  parents  or 
guardians;  and  he  makmg  regular  half-yearly 
reports  respecting  their  progress,  in  the  style  of 
our  own  pubUc  schoolmasters,  that  their  friends 
might  know  if  their  time  were  well  employed. 
Many  a  parent  might  be  saved  a  sore  heart  by 
such  means,  many  a  wild  young  lad — now 
wasting  his  time  on  billiards,  and  wrecking  his 
health  with  fiery  drinks  or  worse — might  tlras  be 
trained  and  fostered  into  an  honest  and  useful 
man. 

HINT  THB  SIXTH. 

R'uBsia  gives  us  as  good  a  hint  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  feet  as  for  the  management  of 
our  heads,  and  yerv  serviceable  things  much 
used  there  and  little  known  in  England,  are 
doubte  boots,  coming  up  just  above  the  ankle 
and  outside  the  trousers.  Being  made  easy, 
they  enable  a  person  who  has  w^ked  through 
muddy  streets  to  enter  a  house  with  perfectly 
cleaa  feet  and  trousers,  so  that  he  neitner  soils 
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marble  staircase  nor  velvet  carpets.  They  are 
provided  with  a  little  brass  screw  behind,  which 
looks  like  a  spur,  but  serves  in  reality  to  take 
them  off  by  merely  pressing  the  foot  upon  it. 
The  old  Hessian  boot  may  be  so  made  also  aB  to 
serve  a  similar  purpose  very  gracefully. 

HINT  THE  SEVENTH. 

We  are  apt  to  consider  our  English  things 
better  than  other  things,  but  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion with  me  whether  the  Arab  horse-shoe  is  not 
better  tlian  ours.  It  is  a  thin  plate  of  iron 
covering  the  whole  hoof;  it  is  far  lighter  and 
gives  more  protection,  though  it  requires  to  be 
removed  oliener.  The  snaffle  bridle,  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  and  Germany,  ia  rapidly  super- 
seding the  cruel  old  curb.  It  is  quite  wonder- 
ful what  maj  be  done  with  it  in  skilful  hands. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  though  by  our  mode 
of  handling  horses  we  make  the  best  hunters 
and  race-horses  in  the  world,  we  certainly  do 
not  make  such  light  going  and  pleasant  hacks 
as  the  Arab  and  German  horsemen. 

Another  foreign  custom  connected  with  horses 
we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  is  the  use  of  the 
saddle-cloth ;  for  the  want  of  which  many  a  fine 
horse  has  been  ruined,  and  become  afflicted  with 
a  sore  or  otherwise  diseased  back — a  not  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  string-halt,  bv  the  way.  In  Persia 
tuey  have  very  pretty  saddle-cloths,  sometimes 
merely  blue,  edged  with  gold,  and  sometimes 
beautiful  patchwork  of  many  colours.  Not  only 
do  these  saddle-cloths  prevent  the  horse  getting 
chilled  when  the  saddle  is  suddenly  remove^ 
but  they  keep  the  rider's  coat  from  being  spoiled 
hj  foam  and  sweat.  Another  custom  the  Per- 
sians have  too,  is  covering  the  saddle  with  black 
lambswool,  which  not  only  improves  its  appear- 
ance, but  gives  a  much  firmer  seat. 

Our  practice  of  cutting  horses'  tails — not 
wholly  stbandoned — is  a  very  graceless  and  cruel 
one.  It  is  curious  that  what  we  call  the  racer 
tail  is  used  by  Eastern  couriers  for  putting  a  mark 
on  bad  horses  which  are  to  be  carefully  avoided 
by  their  comrades  on  arriving  at  a  pos^house. 

HINT  THE  EIGHTH. 

If  we  turn  from  motion  to  repose,  we  may 
still  get  a  hint  from  abroad.  Who  has  not 
suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  badly-made 
bed,  where  the  sheet  rucks  up,  or  comes  off,  and 
leaves  one  exposed  in  the  miadic  of  the  night  to 
the  rasping  of  a  blanket  P  A  much  better  manner 
of  making  beds  than  ours  is  that  common  in  the 
East,  where  the  sheets  are  lightly  tacked  on  to 
the  mattress  below  and  the  quilted  silk  coverlid 
above.  All  that  linen  is  saved  now  wasted  in 
the  tueking  up,  and  the  movements  of  the 
sleeper  are  free  instead  of  being  swathed  and 
bound  down  as  under  our  system.  Space  might 
be  also  usefully  economised  in  a  house,  or  a 
stray  ^est  comfortably  accommodated  by  doing 
away  in  many  cases  with  bedsteads,  and  em- 
ploying an  air  mattress  simply  laid  upon  the 
floor.  It  might  be  easily  emptied,  and  stowed 
away  in  a  small  cupboard  during  the  day,  and 
one  quilted  silk  or  cotton  coverlid  to  lie  upon. 


and  another  sufficiently  wadded  to  cover  the 
sleeper,  both  with  sheets  loosely  tacked  to  them, 
are  all  the  clothes  required  for  the  chilliest.  In 
Russia,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  such 
bed-clothes  stowed  away  in  deep  boxes  made  for 
them  under  sofas.  If  bedsteads,  from  habit 
or  caprice,  are  absolutely  required,  the  Eastern 
divan  makes  a  capital  sleepiiig-place  during  the 
night,  and  a  handsome  sofa  in  the  daytime. 
Eeneath  it  may  be  a  deep  drawer  or  box  for  a 
pillow  and  bed-clothes.  Few  rooms  in  the  East 
arc  given  over  entirely  to  sleeping.    The  best 

Eillow  I  ever  used  is  one  covered  with  chamois 
ather.    Paper  pillows  are  also  good. 

HINT  THE  NINTH. 

The  readiest  means  of  destroying  bad  smells, 
and  one  always  at  hand,  is  to  pour  a  little 
vinegar,  drop  by  drop,  upon  a  red  not  poker  or 
a  heated  shovel.  A  good  thing,  too,  is  to  keep 
some  powdered  charcoal  somewhere  about  a 
room ;  it  is  easy  to  put  it  in  a  pretty  vessel. 

HINT  THE  TENTH. 

There  is  a  capital  summer  drink  in  Russia 
called  "  kislisjee,"  a  light  frothy  sparkling  kind 
of  beer,  which  does  not  get  into  the  head. 
It  is  exquisitely  grateful  to  the  palate  when 
iced,  and  may  be  made  at  home  for  about  one 
halfpenny  a  quart. 

Aji  excellent  cold  soup  for  summer  use,  a 
delicacTf  almost  unknown  in  England,  may  be 
made  from  the  liquor  iu  which  fish  has  been 
boiled,  with  chopped  onions  and  grated  horse- 
radish, a  little  lemon-peel,  mint,  thyme,  and 
fried  parsley.  A  slice  of  cold  salmon  and  a 
little  cucumber  will  improve  it  vastly.  It  is  the 
famous  Russian  "  batvinia,**  only  abused  by 
those  who  have  never  eaten  it  at  good  tables. 

HINT  THE  ELEVENTH. 

The  best  tea-urn  known  is  the  Russian  semo- 
var ;  but  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  open  air 
before  it  is  brought  to  table.  The  very  best 
way  to  extract  the  finest  flavour  from  tea  is  to 
put  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  in  a  little  silver 
strainer,  hold  it  over  the  teacup,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  gently  through  it,  without  the  use 
of  teapot  at  all.  The  same  tea  cannot  be 
used  for  two  cups  wilhout  losing  in  flavour. 
Milk  and  cream  are  thought  to  injure  the 
taste  of  the  finest  sorts  of  tea,  a  few  drops  of 
orange  or  lemon-juice  to  improve  it.  The 
costhest  of  the  teas  used  in  Russia  is  a  yellow 
tea,  called  the  "  flow«r  of  spring ;"  its  price  is 
as  high  as  five  pounds  sterling  for  the  pound 
weight,  and  the  Russian  pound  is  less  than 
ours. 

HINT  THE  TWELFTH. 

Among  the  things  to  be  learned  from  foreigners 
is  one  idea  peculiarly  healthful  and  genial.  It 
is  a  charity  of  the  very  noblest  kind,  for  it  is 
one  which  elevates  instead  of  debasing  its  ob- 
jects, and  tenches  the  fine  lesson  of  self-reliance 
instead  of  the  miserable  and  heart-breaking  one 
of  dependence. 

An   amiable  friend   of  mine  has   recently 
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founded  an  institution  of  singular  utility,  and 
entirely  self-supporting.  She  lias  taken  a  shop 
situated  in  a  popular  thoroughfare,  but  having 
a  private  entrance  from  the  back.  At  this  shop 
any  distressed  persons  may  leave  any  article  they 
possess  for  sale,  from  a  piano  to  a  pair  of 
worked  slippers.  The  article  is  there  received 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  a  receipt  in  due 
form  given  to  the  owner,  and  the  price  asked 
recorded  in  a  register.  Small  advances  are 
made,  without  interest,  on  security  of  the  de- 
posit, and  when  it  is  sold  a  very  small  commission 
IS  charged  upon  the  sale,  just  sufficient  to  cover 
expenses,  ana  no  more.  No  questions  are  asked, 
and  nothing  required  save  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  article  deposited  has  been  properly  come  by, 
which  is  usually  supplied  by  a  few  lines  of  re- 
commendation from  some  person  of  known  re- 
spectability. Thus  many  persons  are  enabled 
to  obtain  an  honest  price  for  the  goods  which 
poverty  obliges  them  to  sell,  and  decent  pride 
18  spared  many  a  humiliation  of  the  pawn-shop, 
and  saved  from  the  sharp  practice  of  the  dis- 
honest broker. 


FOX,  SHACKLE,  AND  LEGGIT. 

"  Ip  you  please,  Mr.  Mortimer,  sir,"  said  the 
call-boy  of  the  Royal  Whitby  Theatre,  "will 
you  come  down  to  the  stage  for  a  moment 
before  you  finish  dressing  r  Mr.  Yallancey 
wants  to  speak-  a  few  words  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  they're  all  a  waiting,  sir,  for  you." 

I  was  washing  off  the  "  war  paint"  after  per- 
forming the  onerous  parts  of  Zanga,  the  Speak- 
ing Harlequin,  and  Marmaduke  Magog. 

1  was  rather  tired  and  rather  crossed,  so  I 
replied  somewhat  testily,  "  Oh,  bother !  let  Mr. 
Vallancey  wait,  he  makes  other  people  wait." 

Three  minutes  afterwards.  Miss  Miranda  Bru- 
denel,  the  manager's  youi]^st  daughter,  still 
attired  as  a  peasant  girl  of  the  village  in  which  I 
had  been  beadle,  knocked  at  the  door  and  said,  in 
a  wheedling  voice,  "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
will  you  oblige  pa  by  coming  down  for  a  moment 
as  you  are;  for,  if  you  please,  he  has  something 
very  important  to  announce  to  the  company." 

"  Possibly  an  increase  of  salary,"  I  tliought; 
and,  with  one  cheek  a  damask  red,  and  one  cheek 
quite  white,  I  flew  down  stairs. 

The  houses  had  been  fearfully  bad.  The  sea- 
board of  Yorkshire  is  not  appreciative  of  the 
Thespian  art.  We  had  all  been  on  half  salaries 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  manager  hadn't  money  enough  to  pay 
even  for  the  cart  to  remove  liis  properties  to  York. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  anxiety  that  sat,  not 
only  on  my  piebald  face,  but  on  the  faces  of 
Bodgers,  our  first  tragedian ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
our  queen,  heroine,  and  solo  singer.  As  for  the 
utility  man,  the  chambermaid,  and  my  fellow 
comedian,  they  looked  hungry,  angry,  and 
feverishly  excited.  Davis,  the  money-taker, 
treasurer,  and  prompter,  alone  was  imperturb- 
able. 

The  footlights  had  not  been  put  out.  Vallancey 


stood  dark  against  them,  facm^  bis  expectant 
auditory.  He  bowed  to  me  with  considerable 
dignity  when  I  ran  on  the  stage,  and  thanked  me 
for  my  extreme  courtesy  and  promptitude. 

"  T?iie  governor's  very  f uU  ofblarney  to-night," 
whispered  my  fellow  comedian.  "I  wonder 
what  s  up ;  no  good,  FU  be  bound." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Whitby,"  commenced  Mr.  Vallancey,  "it  is  not  in 
mortals  to  command  success.  We  have  fretted 
a  good  many  hours  upon  this  stage.  We  have 
lavished  our  intellectual  resources  on  this,  may 
I  say,  chaotic  region  of  the  far  north.  We  have 
turned  the  full  rays  of  Shakespeare's'  great  solar 
lantern,  to  use  a  somewhat  fanciful  metaphor, 
upon  this  benighted  region ;  but,  alas !  we  nave 
elicited  a  few  tears,  but  very  little  money." 

"  Doosed  little  pewter,  shiver  me,"  groaned 
Bodgers,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"1  will  trouble  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  my  right  not  at  present  to  interrupt  me.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  touch,  very  soon,  on  financial 
matters.  The  coruscations  of  wit,  the  glitter  of 
fancy,  the  luminous  diction  of  Otway,  the  broad 
humour  of  Foote,  the  sensibility  of  Lee, 
the  ingenuity  of  Sheridan,  have  alike  failed  to 
draw  houses  at  all  equal  to  our  anticipations. 
ThQ  robust  dignity  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bodgers, 
the  pathos  and  tenderness  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
versatility  and  quaintness  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
acute,  practical,  and  commercial  mind  of  Mr. 
Davis,  and  the  industry,  care,  and  talent  of  the 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies  I  see  around  me, 
have  been  cast  upon  a  barren  and  rocky  soil. 
What,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  same  result,  I  must  answer,  that  attends 
famine  in  the  human  subject,  a  want  of  blood,  by 
which  I  figuratively  allude  to  money ;  a  want  of 
vitality,  by  which  I  would  hint  at  pecuniary 
debility ;  a  want  of  tone,  by  which  I  would 
delicately  allude  to  our  want  of  credit  amon^ 
the  sordid  and  degraded  tradespeople  of  this 
town.  I  stand  before  you  beaten  down,  but  not 
ashamed ;  defeated,  but  not  hopeless.  A  day  will 
come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  shall  all 
date  our  great  successes  from  the  lessons  taught 
us  in  these  hours  of  adversity.  It  has,  Tiowever, 
become  necessary  for  me  to  leave  this  infamous 
den  of  ignorance  and  sail-cloth  makers,  avarice 
and  rope-twisters,  and,  moreover,  to  leave  secretly 
this  very  night.  Wt.  Davis,  my  right  hand, 
will  therefore  now  proceed  to  pay  you  each  your 
half  salaries  for  the  past  week,  ranging  from 
ten  shillings  downward,  and  I  now  beg  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  zealous  and  talented  services, 
to  wish  you  God-speed  in  that  brilliant  career 
open  to  many  of  you,  and  beg  jou,  in  a 
moment  of  success,  to  speak  with  kindness  and 
forbearance  of  that  unfortunate  manager  who 
now  wishes  you  very  regretfully,  farewell." 

Bodgers  was  angry ;  one  or  two  of  us  hissed ; 
Mrs.  Wilson  sat  down  and  cried ;  I  threatened 
violence,  and  hinted  at  the  County  Court ;  but 
Mr.  Vallancey  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  ''the 
receipts  of  to-night  are  already  removed  from 
this    theatre.      To    prevent    any    indecorous 
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violence  being  shown  by  any  misguided  members 
of  this  company,  from  which  I  now  part  with 
so  much  regret,  I  have  ordered  a  policeman  to 
wait  at  the  outer  door.  No,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, do  not  let  us  degrade  our  sacred  profession 
in  the  eyes  of  a  derisive  seafaring  population." 

We  received  our  miserable  gams  with  sour 
and  mutinous  faces.  Bodgers  swore  worse  than 
the  army  in  Flanders,  or  any  otlier  country. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  ready  to  sit  down  and  cry, 
and  think  of  my  wife  and  three  children,  whom 
I  had  left  in  ancestral  Pentonville  buoyed  up  by 
the  most  extravagant  hopes. 

Mr.  Vallance^r  left  the  stage  for  a  moment.  He 
returned  with  his  hat  on,  and  his  umbrella  under 
his  arm ;  he  held  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  dusty 
trodden-down  dancing  pumps,  thin  as  cheese- 
parings, the  ribbon  bows  blue  with  mould. 
He  advanced  to  Bodgers,  and  said  in  a  solemn 
husky  voice, 

"My  dear  friend,  accept  these  shoes;  they 
were  once  worn  by  that  immortal  actor,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  in  whose  footsteps  you  are 
already  treading.    Take  them,  and  be  happy." 

I  was  quite  ashamed  of  Bodgers.  He  dis- 
dained all  appearance  of  gratitude,  and  flung 
the  immortal  shoes  of  George  Frederick  Cooke 
far  into  the  pit. 

''I  want  no  remembrance,"  he  shouted,  in 
his  gross  way,  "of  either  you  or  any  other 
blackguard  who  doesn't  pay  the  people  he 
employs.  I  shan't  forget  you,  in  a  hurry.  Jack 
Vallancey ;  nor,  I  dare  say,  wUl  any  one  here." 

Our  company  had  broken  up  like  an  iceberg 
in  summer.  The  theatre  had  oeen  secretly  sold 
by  Mr.  Vallancey,  who,  the  night  of  his  farewell 
speech,  left  for  London  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  Two  days  from  that  time  I  vras  the 
only  member  of  the  corps  dramatique  left  in 
Whitby.  I  subsisted  for  a  week  by  reciting  and 
yentriloc[uising  at  a  harmonic  meeting. 

One  night,  as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  a  friend 
of  mine,  named  Hanson,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  said 
to  me; 

"  If  you  can  write  a  good  hand,  Mortimer,  and 
would  accept  it,  I  could  get  you  a  place  as  copy- 
ing clerk  at  a  lawyer's  office  in  London.  I  ve 
a  coi&in  there.  He  writes  to  me  to  come  up 
directly,  as  there  is  a  vacancy  at  his  governor's ; 
but  I  can't  go.  I  have  got  accustomed  to 
Whitby,  I  like  it,  and  I  mean  to  settle  here. 
Will  you  go  P" 

I  stammered  my  thanks,  but  hinted  that  I 
had  not  quite  money  enough  to  carry  me  up. 

"  O,  that  shan't  stop  you,"  said  the  good  little 
fellow.  "We've  been  good  frieuds;  I  know 
you'll  get  on,  if  not  in  one  way,  in  another ; 
so  I'll  lend  you  enough  to  take  you  up  to  town. 
Stay,  I'll  go  directly  and  write  a  letter  to  Sam 
Thelluson,  and  he'll  make  it  all  square.  Return 
the  money,  old  fellow,  when  it  is  convenient. 
Oh,  you'll  do.  I  see  it  in  your  eye.  Time 
and  the  tide  wear  out  the  roughest  day. — Shake- 
speare, eh  ?" 

I  obtained  the  situation  at   Messrs.  Fox, 


Shackle,  and  Leggit's,  No.  103b,  Ely-place, 
Holbom,  thanks,  partly  to  my  own  impudence, 
but  still  more  to  the  eulogies  heaped  on  me  by 
Gussjr  Hanson,  who  spoke  of  me  as  the  wonder 
of  the'  Whitby  legal  world,  his  proof  of  my  talent 
being  entirely  drawn  from  his  orilliant  imagina- 
tion. I  had,  however,  been  once  a  year  in  a 
lawyer's  office  at  Canterbury,  from  which  I  had 
run  away  to  join  a  troop  of  strolling  players. 
I  found  Mr.  Samuel  Tnelluson  an  excellent 
fellow,  rather  idle,  but  sharp,  full  of  fun,  and  an 
intense  admirer  of  the  dramatic  profession.  He 
was  about  eight-and-thirty,  rather  short,  with  a 
face  covered  with  hah*  up  to  his  very  eyes,  a 
long  red  nose,  and  a  cunning  droll  pinched-up 
face.  A  man,  in  short,  whom  no  counsel  could 
browbeat  and  no  witness  humbug. 

The  head  clerk,  old  Hill,  was  a  little  shrunken, 
CTcy-haired  man,  very  neat  and  precise  in  his  old- 
fashioned  dress,  a  fanatic  at  business,  punctual, 
severe,  with  no  thought  but  of  business — a  sort 
of  man  who,  if  he  had  had  a  day's  holiday,  would 
have  taken  home  a  book  on  Gravelkind  to  anno- 
tate. He  always  wore  a  frilled  shirt,  drab 
gaiters,  and  wide-brimmed  hat.  We  got  on  very 
well  together,  although  he  considered  me  a  ^eat 
deal  too  fond  of  practical  joking  and  theatricals. 

The  second  clerk,  Blakeney,  Thelluson's  ter- 
ror, took  a  dislike  to  me  the  moment  he  saw 
me.  He  was  a  stout,  white-faced,  insolent- 
looking  fellow,  who  always  dressed  in  black, 
and  dashed  about  from  chambers  to  chambers 
with  feverish  pomposity.  He  was  the  right 
hand  of  Mr.  Shackle,  into  whose  favour  he  had 
wormed  himself,  and  was  very  jealous  of  Thel- 
luson, whose  smallest  peccadillo  he  delighted  to 
expose  to  the  firm* 

The  partners  are  easily  described.  Mr.  Fox 
was  a  tall,  thin  man,  cold,  hard,  stiff,  silent,  and 

Eroud.  Mr.  Shackle  was  a  jolly,  lively,  bustling 
iwyer,  always  in  court  or  running  about  with 
papers  under  his  arm ;  while  Mr.  Lcggit,  the 
capitalist,  was  a  mysterious,  over-dressed  man, 
who  hardly  ever  came  near  the  place  but  once  a 
week  or  so,  and  then  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a 
handsome  barouche  full  of  ladies,  on  his  way  to 
some  horticultural  fete.  I  believe  he  was  the 
son  of  the  rich  founder  pf  the  firm,  who  had 
retired,  and  that  Fox  and  Shackle  had  formerly 
been  only  clerks.  He  was  chairman  of  several 
companies,  and  lived  in  great  style  somewhere 
down  near  Dorking. 

A  good  deal  of  this  I  gathered  from  Sam 
Thelluson  the  first  day  of  my  engagement,  as 
he  walked  with  me  to  my  own  door  at  Penton- 
ville. I  felt  rather  nervous,  for  I  dreaded  the 
reproaches  of  Bessy,  and  I  dreaded  still  more 
her  disappointment  when  she  fouqd  all  my  am- 
bition gone,  and  the  budding  Kemble  reduced  to 
a  mere  lawyer's  clerk.  But  she  bore  it  very 
well.  She  cried  for  ioy  to  see  me,  so  did  the 
children,  and  she  tola  me  (though,  perhaps,  she 
put  all  this  on)  that  though  her  hopes  of  my 
success  had  been  great,  she  really  was  glad, 
after  all,  that  I  had  got  into  a  steady,  quiet  way 
of  life,  where  the  salary,  though  low,  was  cer- 
tain— at  all  events,  now  we  could  see  more  of 
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each  other,  and  that  was  a  comfort ;  and  so  she 
cheered  me  np,  and  almost  made  me  think  I  had 
taken  the  wisest  step  in  my  whole  life,  except 
that  of  marrying  her. 

"  That  fellow  Blakeney  hates  you  like  sin/' 
said  Tbelluson,  whispering  over  his  desk  to  me 
the  second  week  of  my  engagement ;  '*  he's  been 
telline^  old  Hill  this  morning  that  he  thinks  you 
have  oeen  an  actor,  your  spirits  are  so  very  high, 
and- he  said  this  while  Fox  was  passing  through 
the  office,  on  purpose  to  let  the  old  boy  hear. 
0,  he's  a  snake  in  the  grass.  Will  you  come 
to-night  to  a  harmonia  meeting  at  the  Lord 
Rodney  ?  They  want  you  to  take  the  chair  and 
give  them  a  patter  song." 

"Not  so  much  talking,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"  said  old  Hill,  looking  up  over  his  spec- 
tacles. "Tliere  really  must  not  be  so  much 
talking ;  it  so  confuses  me  I  cau't  distinguish 
the  plaintifT  from  the  defendant  in  the  brief  I 
am  preparing,  in  the  important  case  of  Grinder 
versus  Piler,  and  it  has  to  go  to  counsel  to- 
night P" 

An  hour  later  old  Hill  was  called  out,  and 
Thelluson  went  with  him.  I  was  writing  very 
hard,  when  in  burst  Thelluson,  and  began  waltz- 
ing round  the  room  witli  an  office  stool. 

"Hurrah!  Mortimer,"  he  said,  "I  Icfl  old 
Hill  and  Blakeney  fast  at  Westminster,  waiting 
for  a  cause  that  can't  come  on  for  two  hours. 
Come  and  give  us  that  bit  of  Zanga." 

"  What  bit  ?"  said  I,  coqucttishly. 

"  0,  you  know ;  that  bit  about  '  souls  made 
of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun.'  Give  it  us  in 
the  reg'lar  Doory  Lane  manner." 

"  But  I've  got  this  deed  to  finish." 

"  Hang  the  deed.  Let  it  wait ;  can't  always  be 
slaving." 

"  very  well,  then,"  said  I,  " if  you  will  have 
it;  but  let's  go  further  back.  You  swoon. 
You're  Alonzo.  Give  me  that  ruler.  Now,  then, 
swoon." 

Thelluson  swooned,  with  one  eye  carefully 
open. 

I  began  that  wonderful  piece  of  rant : 

Let  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep, 
Let  Afric  and  her  hundred  thrones  rejoice ; 
O,  my  dear  conntryinen,  look  down  and  see 
How  I  bestride  your  prostrate  conqueror^ 
I  tread  on  haughty  Spain  I 

To  my  horror,  at  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Fox,  cold,  precise,  and  trim 
as  ever,  followed  by  Mr.  Blakeney,  malignant, 
and  smiling  at  the  haste  and  confusion  with 
which  I  and  Sam  vaulted  upon  our  stools,  and 
recommenced  our  writing. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  whistle  down 
the  speaking-pipe,  and  then  a  bellow  of  that 
beast  Blakeney's  voice : 

"  Mr.  Fox  wants  to  speak  to  Mr.  Mortimer 
for  a  moment." 

"  Now  we're  in  for  it,"  said  Sam.  "  It's  all 
that  Bkkeney,  I  know  it  is !    Brazen  it  out." 

I  ran  up,  trembling.  There  sat  Mr.  Fox, 
cold  as  ice  ;  repulsive  as  Rhadamanthus.  His 
coat  was  firmly  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  he 


played  with  a  gold  pen  that  he  balanced  on  the 
edge  of  a  large  pewter  inkstand  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  Blakeney  stood  resting  his  hand  on 
his  chair,  feverish  with  malice. 

A  large  playbill  lay  on  the  desk  before  Mr. 
Fox.  It  was  a  Whitby  bill,  obtained  by  some 
infernal  malice  of  Blakeney's,  and  bore  my  name 
in  large  letters  as  the  celebrated  impersonator 
of  the  Speaking  Harlequin. 

"Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the  man  of  ice,  "from 
certain  information  that  I  have  received,  I  ani 
inclined  to  think  that  you  have  insinuated  your- 
self into  this  office  uuder  a  feigned  character. 
Is  this  your  name  P" 

"  It  is,  sir." 

Blakeney  sputtered  with  pleasure. 

"Are  you  the  Mr.  Mortimer  alluded  to  in 
this  bUl  ?" 

"  No,"  said  T,  boldly— (how  could  I  tell  the 
truth,  when  I  thought  of  my  poor  wife  and 
children  ?) — "  a  cousin  of  mine— ;I  believe,  on 
the  stage  somewhere.  Common  name  in  York- 
shire.    Know  nothing  of  him." 

Blakeney  bit  his  ups  till  the  blood  nearly 
came. 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  tlie 
lawyer,  coldly;  "you  can  go  down.  But,  re- 
member, no  more  scenes  such  as  those  I  have 
just  had  the  pain  of  witnessing !     Remember  1" 

"  W^e  must  really  have  no  more  skylarking  !'* 
cried  Blakeney,  deprecatingly. 

I  and  old  Hill  began  to  fraternise  soon  after 
this.  When  business  was  over  he  liked  to  hear 
me  talk,  and  even  forgave  me  one  day  when  I 
flung  the  pounce-pad  at  Thelluson,  and  it  acci- 
dentally stimmed  his  silver  spectacles  off. 

But  Fate  seemed  to  have  sworn  to  torment 
me.  One  day  when  Blakeney  was  giving  me 
directions  about  a  deed  that  he  wanted  copied* 
the  door  opened,  and  who  should  come  in  but 
old  Vallancey,  stouter  than  ever,  rosy,  and  ex- 
travagantly dressed.  The  m&a  was  a  humbug, 
and  yet  I  always  liked  him  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  the  sight  of  him  recalled  old  times. 

"  Why,  Mortimer,"  he  said,  "  my  soul's  de- 
light, companion  of  my  fame,  how  is't  with 
thee  P  And  beshrew  me,  but  it  glads  my  heart 
to  see  thee !" 

I  gave  him  such  a  look,  and  replied,  as  coldly 
as  I  could,  "  that  I  little  expected  to  see  you ; 
so  you  are  come  about  that  farm  in  Norfolk ;  as 
you  say  the  title  is  imperfect." 

Vallancey  was  unmistakably  an  actor:  his 
large  clean-shaven  face,  the  way  he  wore  his  hat, 
his  gestures,  were  all  those  of  the  actor.  He 
took  my  hint. 

"I  have  Come,"  he  said,  "to  refresh  your 
managing  clerk.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  1  am 
still  hesitating,  my  dear  friend,  about  the  Nor- 
folk business,  but  that  if  anything  turns  up — 
turns  up,  my  dear  boy — the  affair  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  very  well-known  firm.  At  the 
same  time,  can  you  spare  me  five  minutes  now 
on  private  business  P" 

1  said  I  thought  I  could. 

Vallancey  waved  me  out  with  a  hand  coYcred 
with  Bristol  diamonds. 
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Wlien  we  got  into  Holborn,  Mr.  Yallancey, 
still  the  same  specious  plausible  man  as  ever, 
clapped  me  on  the  back,  and  expressed  his  un- 
limited delight  at  seeing  me. . 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  **  I  left  you  a  votary 
of  Melpomene,  1  find  you  a  slave  of  Themis,  but 
rejoice,  exult,  my  son.  Fortune  has  turned  the 
wheel.  1  am  now  part  owner  of  the  Royal 
Einsbury  Theatre,  which  will  open  with  unpre- 
cedented attraction  three  weeks  hence.  We 
want  you— you,  Mortimer — once  more  to  deliglit 
the  world,  once  more  to  cast  your  coruscations 
of  fanc;f  upon  the  great  suburb  of  a  mighty  im- 
perial city — ^yes,  sir,  a  city  not  inferior  to  Rome, 
and  surpassing  in  riches  Babylon,  the  motlier  of 
nations.  Come,  my  son,  home  to  the  old  con- 
genial motley  profession,  and  gladden  the  heart 
of  Montague  Yallancey,  manager." 

I  yielded  to  the  manager's  blandishments  and 
flattery,  and  asked  if  he  could  oblige  me  with 
an  instant  advance ;  but  Vallancey  at  once  as- 
sumed the  voice  of  Hamlet's  ghost,  and  the  de> 
precating  attitude  of  irritated  JBrutus. 

"  No,"  said  he — "  no,  mv  son,  that  cannot  be 
done;  it  can't,  indeed.  The  pale  drudge  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  wanted  for  scenenr  and 
decorations;  but  this  day  three  weeks  I  will 
pour  gold  at  your  feet — ^yes,  sir,  gold." 

I  agreed  to  wait  till  then,  and  resumed  my 
work.  Thelluson  envied  my  future  fame,  and 
secretly  mourned  over  my  intended  departure. 

In  tne  mean  time  we  plunged  into  theatricals, 
and  got  up  an  amateur  performance  at  the  Lord 
Rodney.  I  was  to  play  2janga,  and  Thelluson, 
to  his  intense  delight,  was  to  play  the  lover  in 
Miss  in  her  Teens  to  my  Billy  Fribble,  the 
cowardly  fop,  a  part  of  which  I  was  particukrly 
proud.  At  the  Royal  Whitby  Theatre  our 
manager  had  cultivated  the  old  school  of  comedy 
and  farce.  Thelluson  pleaded  very  hard  for  Box 
and  Cox,  but  to  no  avail,  for  my  party  at  the 
Lord  Rodney  outvoted  him. 

The  night  before  I  gave  notice  to  the  firm,  I 
had  planned  a  full-dress  rehearsal  at  the  office, 
after  hours.  It  was  to  be  at  seven.  Messrs. 
Fox,  Shackle,  and  Blakeney  always  leaving  punc- 
tually at  six.  We  had  got  our  dresses  lent  us  for 
two  hours,  on  leaving  a  deposit  at  Mr.  Abraham 
Levi's,  the  owner  of  those  fascinating  articles. 

We  had  even  let  old  Hill  into  our  secret,  and 

eirsuaded  him  to  stay  and  see  our  performance, 
e  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  I  had  ever 
been  a  real  actor.  I  anticipated  some  fun  from 
the  surprise  of  the  old  fellow,  whose  reminis- 
cences of  the  stage  had  ceased  in  the  time  of 
Edmund  Kean. 

The  night  came,  and  we  all  duly  left  the  office 
at  the  usual  hour.  A  short  time  after,  I  and 
Thelluson  stole  back  with  our  bundles,  lit  the 
gas,  and  began  to  dress.  I  looked  very  well  in 
my  cut-away  coat,  knee-breeches,  cocked-hat, 
and  long  white  embroidered  satin  waistcoat. 
Thelluson  would  have  looked  well  in  an  old 
militia  uniform,  hat  and  feathers,  and  pon- 
derous sword,  but  unfortunately  they  were  all 
much  too  large  for  him.  Just  as  we  were 
dressed,  in  came  old  Hill,  smiling,  but  rather 


ashamed  of  having  given  his  consent,  en- 
treating us  to  keep  tiie  gas  low,  and  not  to 
make  any  noise  that  could  be  heard  by  Messrs. 
Docket  and  Dolson,  next  door. 

I  opened  the  meeting  by  moving  as  a  resolu- 
tion that  some  Welsh  ale  be  instantly  sent 
for,  together  with  a  tin  to  warm  it  in,  and 
materials  for  mulling  it.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Samuel  Thelluson,  Esq.,  and  car- 
ried unanimously;  old  Hill  undertaking  not 
merely  to  serve  as  jury  and  audience,  but  to 
mull  the  ale.  One  thing  only  he  protested 
against  in  the  sternest  way,  and  that  was  pipes  ; 
but  as  for  prompting,  he  would  do  that  if  it 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  giving  the  word 
when  anybody  hesitated  and  forgot  his  part. 

The  fire  burnt  up,  the  ale  bubbled  in  the  tin 
extinguisher;  old  Hill  beamed  on  us  over  his 
spectacles,  and  we  began  now  to  astonish  him. 

We  took  the  scene  in  Miss  in  her  Teens  where 
Fribble  recounts  to  the  lady  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured  his  recent  misadventures. 

Thelluson,  to  deceive  old  Hill,  pretended  to 
treat  me  as  a  novice. 

"Now  you'll  see,"  said  he,  "  the  more  brass  a 
man  has,  the  sooner  he  breaks  down  in  theatricals. 
0,  it  is  frightful  standing  up  before  two  hundred 
eyes,  all  glaring  at  you  as  if  you  were  in  the 
pillory.  By  George,  sir,  it  paralyses  me.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  pull  through;  and  doesn't 
your  memory  go  all  of  a  sudden !" 

I  began  by  dashing  into  my  part.  I  minced 
my  words,  I  ogled  old  Hill  with  an  immense 
plated  eye-glass,  I  walked  in  an  ostentatiously 
imbecile  way  on  my  toes,  I  kept  bowing  and 
making  ridiculous  faces. 

Old  Hill  laughed  till  he  let  the  ale  boil  over. 

"  Excellent,  excellent !"  he  cried. 

I  went  on,  still  without  speaking.  I  ogled, 
I  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  I  whisked  about  my 
handkerchief,  I  sighed ;  at  last  I  began : 

"  'There  was  a  club  of  us  young  fellows,  all 
bachelors,  who  met  every  Wednesday  to  discuss 
the  fashions  and  cut  out  patterns  for  the  ladies ; 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  useful  inven- 
tion of  knotting  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  joint 
exertions  of  our  little  community.' " 

"  Why,  he  does  not  seem  to  want  prompting. 
The  ale's  ready,  gentlemen,"  said  old  HiH. 

But  my  first  success  was  quite  outshone,  when 
we  had  each  had  a  class  of  mulled  ale,  by  the 
laurels  I  gathered  wncn  I  went  on  to  dilate  on 
my  misfortunes : 

"  'Do  you  know.  Miss  Biddy,  that  t'other  day, 
coming  out  of  the  club,  says  one  of  those 
hackney-coach  fellows  to  me,  "Does  your  honour 
want  a  coach?"  "No,"  says  I,  with  all  the  civility 
imaginable.  With  that  the  insolent  dog  fell  a 
laughing.  "  Dral  me,  man,"  says  I,  "  but  I'll 
trounce  yc."  Upon  which  the  vulgar  wretch 
tipped  me  with  the  lash  of  his  whip  over  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger  of  my  left  hand,  and  gave 
roe  such  exquisite  torture  that  I  fainted ;  and  if 
you'll  believe  it.  Miss  Biddy,  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  found  that  the  mob  had  picked  my 

Eocket  of  my  mocha  smelling-bottle  and  my 
ousewife.'  ** 
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Old  Hill  bore  up  pretty  well  when  I  began 
sparring  in  a  mincmg  way  at  an  imaginary 
"backney-coacli  fellow,"  but  wben  I  went  onto 
express  the  extreme  torture  of  the  cut  over  the 
nail  of  my  little  finger,  and  then,  after  an 
ima^nary  collapse,  proceeded  to  come  to,  and 
felt  in  my  tail-pocket  for  my  smelling-bottle  and 
housewife,  he  tairly  bent  double  with  excessive 
laughter,  and  the  tears  rolled  from  his  ejes. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  blundering  noise  in  Mr. 
Shackle's  office — the  next  room,  which  was  only 
separated  from  us  by  a  door,  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  cut  away  and  hung  with  green  baize 
— made  us  stop  in  the  performance. 

Thelluson  put  down  a  ^lass  of  hot  spiced  ale 
he  had  just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  turned  dis- 
tinctly pale.  Old  Hill  listened,  but,  the  ale 
having  slightly  got  into  his  head,  was  defiant, 
and  void  or  suspicion.  "  Go  on,  go  on,  Fribble," 
he  said ;  "  it's  only  the  rats.  I  often  hear  them 
when  I'm  stopping  here  late." 

We  did  the  duel  scene.  I  felt  the  old  intoxi- 
cation of  stage  triumphs  come  over  me.  I 
revelled  in  the  part.  As  for  Thelluson,  he  got 
through  very  fairly,  but  he  wanted  a  good  deal 
of  prompting,  and  old  Hill  had  never  got  quite 
the  right  place. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  whispered  Thelluson, 
•*  Hill's  had  nearly  enough." 

"Let's  have  some  more  egg-hot,"  suggested 
old  Hill ;  and  we  agreed,  especially  as  he  waved 
an  empty  pewter  pot,  and  proposed  to  pay  for 
everytning.  "  But  you've  been  an  actor.  Don't 
tell  me,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  meant  to  be 
intensely  shrewd. 

"  If  you  say  I  have,  I  suppose  it's  no  use  de- 
nying it,"  I  said. 

I  took  Thelluson  into  a  comer.  "Now," 
said  I,  "I  am  going  to  make  old  Hill's  hair 
stand  on  end.  I  mean  to  leap  through  that 
door,  if  you'll  first  get  him  into  conversation 
while  I  go  in  and  clear  the  chairs,  and  lay  down 
the  sofa-cushion  to  drop  on.  As  I  return,  I'll 
whip  off  the  baize  curtain,  and  then  I'll  say, 
'Houp-lk!'  I  have  been  a  professional  harle- 
quin, as  you  know,  Sam,  so  you  need  not  fear  a 
failure.'* 

Our  plans  succeeded  perfectly.  Thelluson 
got  old  Hill,  who  had  become  indistinct  and  dog- 
matic, into  a  confused  dispute  about  Itarlequius. 
Old  Hill  insisted  on  it  that  they  leaped  from 
spring-boards  and  were  caught  on  feather-beds. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  stolen  into  the  room, 
arranged  everything  for  my  leap,  and  twisted 
up  the  curtain.  All  at  once  I  interfered  angrily 
in  the  dispute. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  said  the  old  man,  turn- 
ing his  vacant  eyes  on  me. 

"  Say,"  said  I,  "  that  any  one  can  do  a  harle- 
quin's jump ;  look  here,  it's  nothing."  And  I 
buttoned  my  coat,  put  myself  together,  and 
began  rolling  my  head  in  the  orthodox  way. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !"  cried  Hill. 

"He'll  kill  himself !"  roared  Thelluson. 

"He's  dreadful," sobbed  Hill;  "stop  him!" 

I  ran,  gave  a  spring  up,  passed  through  the 
door,  ana  alighted  headforemost  against  some 


soft  perpendicular  substance,  which  yielded  to 
me,  and  fell  with  me,  with  a  scream,  just  as  a 
roar  of  applause  came  from  Thelluson. 

"Thieves!  thieves!"  I  shouted.  "Help! 
help !"  And  I  grappled  with  the  substance, 
that  proved  to  be  a  man.  In  rushed  Sam  and 
dragged  us  both  out.  To  our  surprise  and 
horror  it  was  Blakeney,  gasping  for  breath. 
After  him  strode  in  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  stonier 
than  ever.  Old  Hill  dropped  the  can  of  ale  over 
Blakeney,  who  lay  prostrate. 

"This  is  pretty  well,  gentlemen,**  said  Mr. 
Fox;  "very  well  mdeed.  These  are  nice  goings 
on  in  a  respectable  office.  Mr.  Hill,  I  am  sur- 
prised, sir,  at  your  connivance  with  these  scoun- 
drels." 

"  Sh-coundrel,"  said  HilJ,  irritated  into  cou- 
rage. "Sh-coundrcl  yourself — spy — no  c'nivance 
—jolly  companionsh  every  one.  For  he's  a  jolly 
good  fellow — chorus,  for  he's " 

"As  foryou,  idle  and  abandoned  reprobates," 
said  Mr.  Fox,  snapping  round  on  us,  "  I  dis- 
charge you  both  this  very  evening.  Do  not  let 
me  see  you  cross  my  threshold  again,  and  let  me 
publicly  thank  you,  Mr.  Blakeney,  for  the  vigi- 
lance and  sagacity  that  has  at  last  enabled  me 
to  discover  the  machinations  of  this  low  actor 
and  his  degraded  companion." 

"  As  well  go  in  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  I  owe 
Fox  something,"  said  Thelluson,  and  commenced 
to  square  up  to  Mr.  Fox. 

But  I  drew  him  away.  "  You  only  anticipate 
me,  Mr.  Fox,  by  a  few  hours,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
already  accepted  a  very  remunerative  post  in  a 
much  more  honest  and  pleasant  employment.*' 

I  never  exactly  discovered  how  Blakeney  con- 
trived to  hear  of  our  private  theatricals;  but 
I  found  afterwards,  ana  was  glad  to  find,  that 
old  Hill  was  so  useful  to  the  firm,  that,  poor  old 
fellow,  he  had  soon  gone  back  to  Messrs.  Fox, 
Shackle,  and  Leggit"s,  his  exceptional  indiscre- 
tion being  forgiven. 

As  for  Sam,  he  was  a  sharp  shrewd  fellow. 
well  known  in  Chancery -lane,  and  he  soon  got 
another  place.  While,  as  for  myself,  I  date 
from  that  memorable  night  the  commencement 
of  a  successful  life  as  low  comedian  on  the 
London  stage,  under  the  new  name  of  — .  But 
here  my  story  ends. 


FRENCH  ETIQUETTE. 

Whether  with  individuals  or  with  nations, 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  continuance  of 
friendship  as  a  good  understanding.  Etiquette 
was  invented  so  to  discipline  and  set  in  order 
meetings  and  assemblies,  whether  great  or 
small,  that  they  may  not  be  disorderly  mobs. 
If  etiquette  were  identical  and  unironn  all 
the  world  over,  social  intercourse  would  roll 
on  anti-friction  wheeb.  All  would  go  right, 
or  nearly  so.  Frivolous  grounds  of  ill  will 
and  quarrel  would  be  greatly  diminished.  No 
one  would  have  the  right  to  take  offence  at  & 
form  or  a  usage  whicn  is  Btringent  on  every. 
body  without  exception.     As  it  is,  half   the 
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hitches,  pulls-up  and  stoppages  which  occur  in 
society  result  from  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  So-and-so's 
taking  umbrage  at  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Such-a-one  never  dreamt  would  give  offence. 
They  have  unintentionally  violated  some  rule  of 
politeness,  on  which  their  neighbours  insist, 
while  th^  make  light  of  it,  or  perhaps  are  igno- 
rant of  its  existence. 

Unfortunately,  no  universal  Code  of  Etiquette 
exists.  The  rules  vary  in  various  countries. 
What  is  sufficient  for  the  occasion  here,  is  in- 
sufficient there.  What  is  polite  amongst  Turks, 
is  the  reverse  amongst  Christians.  Even  on  the 
north  and  the  south  shores  of  the  Channel  there 
are  decided  shades  of  difference  to  which  it  is 
worth  while  calling  attention.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  our  countrymen  abroad  are  often  accused  of 
deficient  amiability,  when  they  are  simply  un- 
aware of  what  is  expected  from  them ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  and  misappre- 
hensions, we  will  cite  a  few  maxims  of  French 
politeness,  as  laid  down  by  the  French  them- 
selves. There  are  several  treatises  which  discuss 
this  important  topic,  some  for  the  use  of  children, 
others  for  persons  out  of  leading-string.  Ou 
the  present  occasion,  our  text  book  shall  be  "  La 

POLITESSB  FKANpAISE,  PAR  E.  MlTLLEE,"  with 

a  few  additions  of  our  own. 

With  politeness,  as  with  everything  else,  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing.  "Est 
modus  in  rebus,"  saith  Horace.  There  is  reason 
in  the  roasting  of  eggs.  To  overdo  any  observ- 
ance is  wearisome,  wnen  it  is  not  ridiculous. 

The  world  which  is  especially  ruled  by  eti- 
quette— the  world  of  courts— affords  plentiful 
examples  of  the  absurdity  of  overstraining  con- 
ventional rules.  A  king,  surrounded  by  at- 
tendants, may  yet  have  to  wait  barefoot,  in  con- 
sequence of  (ne  absence  of  the  officer  whose 
right  it  is  to  shoe  royal  feet.  When  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  negotiating  with  the  English  am- 
bassadors the  marriage  of  Henrietta  of  France 
with  our  Charles  L,  the  match  was  nearly  broken 
off  on  account  of  two  or  three  additional  steps 
in  advance  to  meet  them,  which  the  said  ambas- 
sadors exacted.  Richelieu  got  over  the  difficulty 
by  taking  to  his  bed. 

Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  seriously  ill,  was 
silting  in  his  arm-chair  before  a  fire  on  which  an 
unnecessary  quantity  of  wood  was  piled.  As  the 
heat  became  uncomfortably  fierce,  the  king  re- 
quested the  Dons  who  were  present  to  remove 
a  few  blazing  brands  from  the  hearth.  But  the 
grandee  of  Spain  who  enjoyed  the  sole  privilege 
of  laying  a  finger  on  the  roval  fire  was  absent, 
and  had  to  be  sent  for.  The  king's  arm-chair 
might  have  been  drawn  back.  But  the  grand 
chamberlain  alone  possessed  that  prerogative; 
and  the  chamberlain  was  in  default,  as  well  as 
the  stoker.  Moreover,  it  is  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  touch  the  person  of  Spanish 
royalty.  Consequently,  in  virtue  of  court  eti- 
quette, and  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  the 
king  was  done  so  tnoroughly  brown  that  he  died 
of  the  roasting  the  very  next  day. 

Thank  Heaven,  in  ordinary  society  things  are 


not  carried  to  sych  extremes.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  for  politeness  to  be  exaggerated  into 
affectation.  Tims,  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to 
yield  the  precedence  at  the  threshold  of  a  door ; 
out  to  insist  too  long  and  obstinately,  becomes  ' 
ridiculous.  A  dramatic  writer  concludes  an  act 
of  a  comedy  by  the  entrance  of  two  old  ladies 
who  come  to  cidl  at  the  same  house.  They 
mutually  refuse  to  go  in  first  with  such  persist- 
ence, that  the  drop-scene  closes  on  them 
before  either  will  assume  the  precedence.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  when  the  drop-scene  rises, 
the  dowagers  are  still  at  their  struggle  of  cere- 
mony, and  it  is  only  after  a  debate  of  several 
seconds  that  one  of  them  makes  up  her  mind  to 
enter. 

Certain  rules  of  court  etiquette  may,  perhaps, 
appear  ridiculous,  and  a  repugnance  may  be  fielt 
to  conforming  to  them.  But  it  is  Vise  to  pluck 
up  courage  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  to 
do  at  Rome  as  they  do  at  Rome.  Napoleon— 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  wanting  in 
dignity  himself,  or  of  wishing  his  representatives 
to  be  wanting  in  dignity — is  reported  to  have 
said  to  an  English  envoy,  who  had  been  refused 
an  audience  by  the  Emperor  of  China  because 
he  would  not  prostrate  himself  in  the  manner 
required,  **  Monsieur,  I  should  request  mv  am- 
bassador, if  necessary,  to  lie  a  couple  of  nours 
on  the  flat  of  his  stomach,  but  at  any  price  to 
succeed  in  his  mission." 

The  first  condition  of  presentability  in  society 
is  cleanliness.  Personal  neatness  and  mental 
propriety  ought  to  march  together  side  by 
side.  Intellectual  ability  is  no  excuse  for 
personal  negligence.  Voltaure  and  Cioero — a 
curious  brace  to  couple — both  insist  on  cleanli- 
ness, and  both  urge  that  it  be  without  affecta- 
tion— not  carried  so  far  as  the  Butch  dame's 
neatness,  who  refused  to  let  her  house  be  shown 
to  Charles  the  Fifth,  "  because,"  she  said,  "  he 
won't  take  off  his  shoes."  Uncleanliness  implies 
low-mindedness.  We  say  of  a  man,  "  He  has  too 
much  self-respect  to  commit  a  low  action ;"  the 
same  self-respect  has  its  outward  manifestation 
in  personal  neatness.  The  ancients  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  virtue,  under  the  name  of  self- 
worship,  as  if  it  were  revealed  by  a  secret  reli- 
gious instinct.  Heiuy  the  Fourth  said,  "I 
_  wonder  how  anybody  can  dispense  with  neat- 
ness and  politeness ;  since  you  can  be  clean  with 
a  glass  Of  water,  and  polite  with  a  lifting  of  the 
hat."  His  allowance  of  fluid  is  economical.  A 
propos  of  the  hat,  be  it  stated  that  the  French 
mode  of  saluting,  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies 
(except  amongst  the  military),  is  not  merely  to 
touch  the  hat  or  cap,  but  to  remove  it  completely 
from  the  head. 
You  ought  to  salute  all  persons  of  your  ac- 

?uaintance  wherever  you  happen  to  meet  them, 
t  is  bad  taste  to  refrain  from  saluting  an  in- 
ferior until  he  has  first  saluted  you.  Not  to 
return  a  salute,  out  of  pride,  is  the  proof  of  a 
silly  and  narrow  mind.  In  out-of-the-way  places, 
andf  in  the  country,  it  is  customary  to  salute 
unknown  persons  whom  you  chance  to  meet. 
If  you  are  walking  with  a  friend,  and  he  is  sa- 
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luted  by  one  of  Ms  friends,  you  also  are  bound 
to  return  the  salute,  thou^li  nnactjuainted  ^'itli 
tlie  person  who  makes  it.  Intimate  friends 
salute  by  a  motion  of  the  hand;  equals,  by 
taking  off  the  hat  and  raising  it  a  little  above 
the  head.  A  lady  salutes  by  a  motion  of  the 
head,  or  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  knee,  as  if 
making  a  curtsey.  When,  after  exchanging 
salutations,  you  enter  into  conversation  with  a 
superior  or  a  lady,  you  ought,  in  Trance,  to 
remain  uncovered,  hat  in  hand,  until  requested 
to  replace  it. 

In  genera],  when  accosting  acquaintances,  it 
is  best  to  avoid  familiarity  of  manner,  which 
sometimes  savours  of  unpoliteness.  Aji  impu- 
dent fellow,  one  day  meeting  a  grand  personage 
and  addressing  him  with  "  Good  day,  my  friend ! 
how  do  you  do  P*'  received  for  answer,  "  Good 
day,  my  friend,  what's  your  name  ?" 

It  is  not  allowable  to  take  the  hand  of  persons 
you  meet,  except  between  equals,  or  by  a  su- 
perior to  an  inferior.  When  you  take  any  one's 
hand,  you  may  press  it  gently,  but  not  shake  it. 
It  is  unpolite  to  call  any  one  loudly  by  name  in 
the  street. 

If  you  ask  your  way,  it  must  always  be  done 
with  the  most  extreme  politeness,  taking  off 
your  hat,  even  when  addressing  persons  of  quite 
an  inferior, class.  In  obedience  to  the  law  "Do 
to  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,*'  the  person 
so  addressed  is  bound  to.  supply  the  required 
information,  if  he  can.  In  villages  only,  and 
the  desert  streets  of  towns,  is  it  allowable  to 
enter  houses  to  make  inquiries. 

Calls  or  visits  are  one  of  the  connecting  links 
of  society ;  they  bring  people  together  and  keep 
up  more  intimate  relations  tlian  could  arise  from 
mere  business  intercourse.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, allow,  with  misanthropes,  that  calls  are 
too  weaiisome,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The^  are  useful  and  even  necessary, 
when  made  iudiciously  and  a  propos.  If  you 
come  to  settle  in  a  town,  whether  in  an  oflBcial 
capacity  or  for  affairs,  it  is  usual  to  make  what 
is  termed  "a  general  call"  on  the  persons  with 
whom  you  have  to  do.  In  short,  in  France, 
the  new  comer  is  the Jirst  to  call ;  he  is  expected 
to  seek,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  sought.  After 
a  dinner,  ball,  or  evening  party,  you  should  call 
on  your  entertainer  within  the  week  following. 
The  first  case  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "  visite 
de  digestion." 

You  should  knock  or  ring  very  gently— just 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard.  In  old  times,  it 
was  considered  "  the  thing"  simply  to  scratch  at 
the  door  of  a  great  personage.  At  present,  it 
might  expose  vou  to  the  risk  of.  being  mistaken 
for  the  house-aog.  If  the  party  on  whom  you  ciUl 
be  not  visible,  you  leave  with  the  porter  a 
visiting-card,  folding  one  of  the  corners  to  show 
that  you  have  left  the  card  in  person. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  keep  people  waiting 
who  call  upon  you.  It  woula  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  do  so,  without  absolute  necessity.  If 
you  are  detained  by  any  accident,  you  must 
charge  another  person  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house,  until  you  can  appear  and  make  proper 


excuses.  Any  one  who  acted  otherwise,  woald 
expose  himself  to  mortifying  lessons.  A  duke, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  nrst  families  of  France, 
callea  one  day  on  a  minister,  who  happened 
to  be  busy  arranging  the  books  in  his  iiDraiy. 
The  minister,  uuwilhng  to  quit  his  task,  sent 
a  request  to  the  duke  to  wait.  After  the  lapse 
of  an  hour,  the  minister  deigned  to  show  him- 
self, saying,  by  way  of  excuse,  "  I  had  quite 
forgotten  you,  Monsieur  le  Due." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  you  forgot  yourself.  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre,"  replied  the  duke. 

When  persons  who  call  on  you  tiike  their 
leave,  you  are  bound  to  accompany  them  to  the 
door,  unless  you  are  also  receiving  other  visitors. 
If  you  even  descend  one  or  two  of  the  door- 
steps with  them,  the  attention  is  still  greater. 
Ringing  for  the  servant  to  show  people  out, 
while  you  remun  without  stirring  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, alone,  is  quite  opposed  to  French  po- 
liteness, and  has,  probably,  given  frequent  of- 
fence to  foreigners  ignorant  of  our  habits. 

The  master  or  mistress  of  a  house  should 
never  offer  a  dinner  sans  c^r^monie.  A  miser 
once  invited  some  people  to  dinner,  and  treated 
them  to  meagre  fare.  At  dessert  be  said,  "  You 
see,  my  friends,  I  am  sans  cdr^monie." 

"  Oh,"  replied  one  of  the  hungi-y  sufferers, 
"a  little  ceremony  does  no  liarm." 

Martainville,  the  author  of  the  Pied  de 
Mouton,  accepted  a  dinner  of  the  kind,  and  so 
charmed  his  nosts  with  his  conversation,  that, 
when  about  to  take  his  leave,  they  would  not 
let  him  g:o  until  he  fixed  a  time  for  coming  and 
dining  with  them  again.  "  Very  well,  then,"  he 
said,  "  since  you  insist,  I  will  dine  with  you 
again  immediately,  if  you  like." 

Brillat-Savarin  declares  that  the  man  who 
receives  his  friends  without  paying  personal 
attention  to  the  repast  prepared  for  them,  is 
unworthy  to  have  inends.  lou  are  responsible 
for  the  wiell-being  of  the  persons  you  invite,  so 
long  as  they  remain  under  your  roof. 

For  a  gentlemen^s  dinner  you.  will  have  hot 
side-dishes,  venison,  fillet  of  beef,  all  the  courses 
solid  and  succulent,  plenty  of  roasts.  No  light 
pastzy  or  sweets,  but  pat&,  hams,  boars'-heads, 
and  other  charcuterie  of  celebrity.  At  dessert, 
select  cheeses,  brandy  cherries  and  plums,  early 
fruits,  and  a  few  simple  sweetmeats,  solely  for 
show.  A  ladies'  dinner  is  a  different  affair :  cold 
side-dishes,  courses  of  dioice  fish  and  game, 
plenty  of  delicate  pastry,  first-rate  vegetables. 
Bavarian  cheeses  and  creams  perfumed  a  la 
vanille  and  it  la  rose,  elaborate  and  elegant 
dessert,  with  bonbons  varying  in  flavour,  shape, 
and  smelL  A  mixed  dinner  must  be  contrived 
to  suit  all  tastes.  Kote  well,  the  cheese  ai 
dessert,  not  between  dinner  and  dessert  When 
you  invite  French  friends,  have  at  least  two  or 
three  sorts  of  cheese  on  the  table,  each  under  a 
glass  cover.  The  Physiologic  du  Gout  says :  "  A 
dessert  without  cheese  is  a  beauty  blind  of  one 
eye."  Cut  the  cheese  offered  you,  lengthwise, 
instead  of  helping  yourself  to  the  pointed  end. 

Each  napkin  should  be  ticketed  with  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  place  is  intended. 
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Four  glasses  arc  the  Indispensable  escort  of 
every  knife  and  fork ;  tlie  largest  for  vin 
ordinaire,  another  for  choice  wines,  another  for 
champagne,  a  fourth  for  the  fine  wines  taken  at 
dessert  and  with  entremets.  In  the  grandest 
mansions,  fresh  knives  and  forks  are  given  with 
every  change  of  plates ;  in  second-class  houses, 
knives  and  forks  are  changed  at  each  course, 
and  after  fish ;  in  many,  the  same  knife  and  fork 
serves  throughout  the  dinner,  aud  arc  replaced 
hy  a  knife  only  at  dessert. 

Before  dinner,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
should  see  that  all  arrangements  are  properly 
made.  At  dinner,  she  ought  to  cliarm  every- 
body by  her  grace,  attention,  and  friendliness. 
After  dinner,  a  well-bred  woman  will  not  betray 
in  the  presence  of  her  guests  any  marked  un- 
easiness respecting  what  is  left  in  the  dishes. 
It  is  ridiculous  for  a  host  to  show  anxietv  to 
save  elaborate  confectionery  which  may  adorn 
the  table.  It  is  for  the  guest  to  plead  for  the 
sparing  of  those  edifices,  which  are  generally 
contrived  to  please  the  eye  rather  than  the 
palate. 

Bread,  when  once  handed  to  you,  may  not  be 
again  cut,  but  only  broken.  The  black-bottle 
Question  is  speedly  settled.  Wine  may  not  be 
a  ecanted .  The  d i rtier,  the  dustier,  the  mouldier, 
the  more  cobwebby,  a  bottle  is  when  placed  on 
the  table,  the  better.  It  is  the  down  of  the  peach, 
the  bloom  of  the  plum,  the  dew  of  the  rosebud. 
You  \^ould  no  more  remove  it  in  any  way,  than 
you  would  brush  ofiF  from  the  tip  of  a  fresh-cut 
cucumber,  the  faded  flower  which  is  such  a  sore 
temptation  to  most  beholders.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  flashing  glance  of  surprise  directed  at 
me  by  a  distin^ished  savant,  wnen  I  requested 
a  servant  to  wipe  a  very  grimey  bottle  1  The 
only  way  of  j^etting  over  the  error,  was  a  bold 
confession  ofinsular  ignorance.  If  wine  be  so 
old  that  its  coat  lias  begun  to  slip,  a  cradle-like 
basket  is  carried  down  to  the  cellar,  the  bottle 

fently  removed  to  it  without  changing  its 
orizontal  position,  brought  up,  uncorked,  and  so 
consumed  without  ever  being  set  upright.  Inn- 
keepers refuse  to  accord  the  honours  or  tlie  cradle 
to  wine  under  a  certain  price.  When  a  bottle 
is  uncorked,  and  you  are  about  to  help  your 
neighbour,  it  is  polite  to  pour  into  your  own 
glass  the  first  few  drops  (which  Italians  would 
squirt  out  on  the  floor),  before  fillin*  your 
neighbour's;  and  then  i^erwards  to  fill  your 
own. 

Eating  is  not  so  simple  an  act  as  the  multi- 
tude imagine.  Animals  feed ;  man  eats ;  clever 
men  only,  know  how  to  eat.  A  novice  in  society, 
sitting  opposite  an  old  marquis  whose  manners 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  highest  refinement,  ex- 
claimed, "  When  shall  I  eat  my  soup  like  that 
gentleman?"  You  may  know  middle-class 
English  from  middle-class  French,  thus:  the 
^  English  sip  soup  from  the  side  of  their  spoon, 
the  Frencn  from  the  end  of  it,  holding  the 
utensil  as  if  they  were  going  to  pitch  it  down 
their  throat. 

After  eating  an  egg,  break  the  shell.  Never 
wipe  a  glass  or  a  plate  with  your  napkin,  which 


would  be  an  implied  suspicion  of  vour  host's 
cleanliness.  Fisn  must  not  be  touched  with  a 
knife.  A  fork  should  not  be  laid  on  its  back. 
The  master  of  the  house  generallv  takes  his 
place  at  the  middle  of  the  table ;  the  mistress 
.sits  opposite.  On  either  side  of  each  are  placed 
tlie  most  favoured  guests.  The  right  is  the 
seat  of  honour.  At  very  grand  ainners  the 
hosts  do  nothing.  Both  the  dishes  and  the 
wine  are  served  by  male  domestics,  who  name 
them  when  they  offer  them  to  the  guests.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  dinner,  beware  of  folding 
your  napkin,  as  if  you  were  at  home.  The 
fint^er-glass  and  mouth-rinsing  custom  (more  to 
be  nonoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance) 
is  still  unsettled  and  debatable. 

In  general,  it  is  obligatory  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  the  house  where  you  have  dined.  In 
the  case  of  your  being^  compelled  to  retire 
earlier — and,  for  that,  it  is  strictly  necessary  to 
have  unavoidable  circumstances  to  allege  as 
the  reason-— you  should  give  notice  of  it  before 
the  repast,  and,  on  departing,  manifest  extreme 
regret.  Except  when  he  is  begged  to  sing, 
or  when  he  takes  any  refreshment,  custom 
requires  a  gentleman  to  hold  his  hat  in  his  hand 
throughout  the  soir6e.  Tliis  usa^e  was  probably 
invented  to  help  awkward  individuals  out  of 
the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
their  pendent  arms. 

It  is  only  allowable  in  a  case  of  the  greatest  in- 
timacy to  recline  on  a  sofa  or  divan.  In  every  . 
other  case  vou  must  maintain  a  decorous  posture 
and  attitude ;  that  is,  without  the  least  noncha- 
lance or  free-and<easiness.  A  remissness  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  tolerates  in  men  the  cross- 
ing of  their  legs,  even  in  certain  ceremonious 
receptions.  Young  people  will  do  well  to  abstain 
from  a  posture  which  is  really  too  dragoon-like, 
and  whichf  thank  Heaven,  ladies  are  never 
allowed  to  assume. 

It  is  improper,  at  a  soiree,  to  express  your 
own  opinions  too  loudly  and  decidedly.  If  the 
apartment  in  which  you  are  received  has  its 
tables  and  chimney-pieces  laden  with  rare  and 
curious  objects,  you  must  abstain,  according  to 
the  French  code,  from  touching  those  objects. 
You  may  scarcely  permit  yourself  to  take 
down  a  volume  from  a  book-shelf. 

During  long  winter  evenings,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  keep  up  conversation,  and  still  less 
to  enliven  it  with  new  and  interesting  topics,  in 
which  case  it  often  degenerates  into  backoiting. 
Whist  and  other  games  afford  a  great  resource ; 
cards  are  better  than  calumny.  Card-players 
should  manifest  neither  great  exultation  at  win- 
ning, nor  ill-humour  at  losing.  A  person,  whose 
avarice  was  notorious,  boasted  of  having  lost  a 
considerable  sum  at  cards  without  uttering  a 
word  of  complaint.  "I  am  not  surprised  at  it," 
replied  a  wit.     **  Great  sorrows  are  dumb." 

If  your  partner  at  whist  be  a  grand  personage, 
in  case  of  winning  you  must,  in  France,  t^e 
care  not  to  say  "  I  have  won,"  or  "  We  have 
won,"  but  "You  have  won,  monsieur,"  or 
'*  Monseigneur  has  won."  Card  debts  are  paid 
within  twenty-four  hours. 
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You  toust  not  crowd  too  closely  around  people 
who  are  playing  at  cards.  A  courtier  so  occu- 
pied had  his  patience  tried  by  a  short-sighted 
long  nosed  gentleman,  who  constantly  stooped 
forward  to  see  his  hand.  So  he  tooK  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  wiped  his  troublesome 
neighbour's  nose,  exclaiming,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  monsieur,  but  I  mistook  your  nose  for 
my  own." 

In  family  circles,  old  cards  may  bfe  used ;  but 
in  society,  new  cards  are  indispensable.  Young 
ladies  never  play  at  cards,  and  it  is  bad  taste  for 
a  young  man  to  remain  constantly  at  a  card- 
table,  when  the  ladies  in  the  dancing-room  are 
in  want  of  partners. 

In  the  ball-room,  the  fashion  of  the  "  carnet," 
or  memorandum-book,  has  extended  from  ladies 
to  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  open, 
every  cavalier  inscribes  all  the  ladies  who  deign 
to  favour  him  with  a  (juadrille,  up  to  the  very 
twentieth.  A  dancer  inviting  a  lady  will  take 
good  care  not  to  ask  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  her ;  he  will  request  the  honour.  When  a 
young  man  offers  his  hand  to  a  lady,  whether  to 
dance  or  to  conduct  her  to  the  piano,  he  ought 
not  to  present  it  completely  open.  In  former 
days  the  fist  was  offered.  Great  ladies,  in  their 
chateaux,  used  to  lean  on  the  fists  of  their  pa^es. 
It  was  by  the  fist  that  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
conducted  Madame  de  S6vign6  when  she  visited 
the  sights  of  that  city. 

Dancers  never  remove  their  gloves,  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  squeeze  a  partner's  hand, 
nor  to  press  it  against  them  during  the  waltz 
or  the  galop.  When  the  lady  desires  to  dis- 
continue either  of  those  dances,  the  arm  is 
immediately  withdrawn.  If  they  are  dancing 
with  a  single  lady,  they  manifest  still  more  re- 
serve, and  offer  to  hold  her  fan  or  her  handker- 
chief if  either  appear  in  her  way.  The  quadrille 
over,  they  present  the  arm,  conduct  her  to  her 
place,  and,  with  a  very  low  bow,  thjmk  her  for 
the  honour  she  has  done  them. 

In  France,  a  young  lady  must  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  conversing  intimately  with  her 
partner.  It  is  uncivil,  it  is  blamable,  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  to  endeavour  to  draw  her  into 
such  familiar  intercourse.  A  gentleman  should 
avoid  dancing  too  frequently  with  the  same  lady ; 
it  would  be  remarked,  and  considered  fatui- 
tous  and  foppish.  It  is  polite  to  dance  occa- 
sionally witn  persons  who  are  condemned  by 
their  want  of  charms  to  the  terrible  penalty  of 


"doing  tapestry,"  or  figuring  as  wall-TSbwers 
mereljr.  'They  vill  be  grateful  to  you  for  'such 
attentions,  especially  if  you  acqnit  yourself  with 
tact. 

Many  persons  fancy  themselves  obliged  to 
appear  in  society;  and,  to  meet  this  imaginhtv 
obligation,  they  submit  to  privations  which  th^ 
condemn  their  families  to  share.  But  they  are 
in  a  false  position.  There  is  no  shame  in  con- 
fessing to  a  limited  income ;  but  it  is  criminal 
to  display  an  outward  appearance  of  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  home  comforts  :  peril aps  of  ne- 
cessaries.   Remember  the  verse, 

Moi  qui  a^ai  pas  din<^  pour  acheter  des  gauts ! 

(I  went  without  my  dinner  to  purchase  glovea^) 

This  folly  W  wishing  to  appear  what  one  is  not, 
what  a  source  is  it  of  suffering  and  humiliation ! 
And  it  is  so  easy  to  avoid  all  those  torments. 

Finally,  it  seems  droll  that  misunderstandings 
should  be  possible  respecting  such  simple  mean- 
ings as  "Yes"  or  "  No."  Nevertheless,  "Thank 
you,"  in  French,  "  Je  vousremercie/'  means  to 
decline  politely ;  in  Engljsh,  mostly,  to  accept. 
A  young  lady  who  refuses  a  gentleman's  offer  of 
marriage,  is  said  "  Le  reraercicr,"  to  thank  him 
for  it.  Therefore,  my  fair  young  readers,  take 
care  never  to  say  "No"  when  you  mean  "  Yes." 
To  avoid  all  misconception,  some  persons,  when 
conversing  with  Enghsh,  take  the  precaution  of 
saying,  "Merci,  oui,"  or  "Merci,  non." 
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